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PREFACE 


For students both of the Old and New Testaments the value of the non-Canonical 
Jewish literature from 200 B.C. to A. b. 100 is practically recognized on every side 
alike by Jewish and Christian scholars. But hitherto no attempt has been made to 
issue an edition of this literature as a whole in English. Indeed, such an undertaking 
would have been all but impossible at an earlier date, seeing that critical editions of 
some of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha have not been published till within 
the last few years. 


Lhe method observed in this work. 


In all the contributions one and the same method has been observed. Each 
contribution consists of an introduction, an English translation from the best critical 
text—in a few cases the Revised Version has been adopted and emendations suggested 
in the notes—and of a critical and exegetical commentary.? As regards the intro- 
ductions, the subjects dealt with in them have, so far as possible, been treated in 
the same order to facilitate the use of the work. Though a large discretion has 
naturally been given to the various éditors, the following order has more or less 
been observed as a guide or been actually carried out. 


) 1. Short account of the book, embodying its leading features and the editor's 
chief conclusions. 

Title of the book. 

The MSS. 

The Ancient Versions. 

Date of (a) the original text, (6) of the Ancient Versions. 

Integrity or composite nature of the text. 

Authorship. 

Influence of the book on later literature—(a) Jewish; (6) Christian. 

Theology of the book. 


to 
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) 10. Bibliography— 
(z) Chief editions of the text (and of the Ancient Versions). 
(6) Chief critical inquiries. 
(c) Chief editions of the book. 


* Kautzsch published an edition in German in 1900, but on a smaller scale than the present work and embracing 
fewer books of this literature (vol. 1. I-507; vol. ii. 1-540). 

? In the case of Sirach and Tobit the editors have been allowed much beyond the normal number of pages for 
their critical apparatus, which they have used to good purpose. 


il 


PREEAGD 


The extent of the present work. 


The first volume contains what is generally known as the Apocrypha Proper, 
which constitutes the excess of the Vulgate over the Hebrew Old Testament, which 
excess was in turn borrowed from the LXX. But: this volume differs from the 
Apocrypha Proper at once in the way of excess and in the way of defect. 3 Maccabees 
has been added after 2 Maccabees, since it 1s contained in many MSS. of the 
LXX, and 4 Ezra has been transferred to Volume 11 since it is esseftially a 
Pseudepigraph. 

Volume ii contains all the remaining extant non-Canonical Jewish books written 
between 200 B.c. and a.p. 100 with possibly one. or two exceptions. The greater part 
of these books have hitherto been accessible only in expensive editions—such as 
Jubilees, 1 Enoch, Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 2 Baruch, 4 Ezra, Psalms 
of Solomon, Pirké Aboth, the Story of Ahikar, &c. As regards the last two, it is 
not necessary to make any apology for their introduction into the present work, 
although they do not properly fall within the true limits above defined, but they 
were used, at all events partially, by Jewish readers within this period, nor can they 
be rightly designated Pseudepigraphs. The Fragments of a Zadokite Work are of 
an historical character, and are valuable in throwing light on a lost chapter of Jewish 
religious history. They contain likewise apocalyptic material of an interesting nature. 


The General Editor, in conclusion, wishes to express his thanks to the Delegates 
of the Press for undertaking this work, and to the Officers of the Press, whose help 
and counsel were always ready to meet each difficulty as it arose. The Editor is 
also under deep obligations to the many scholars who, notwithstanding the pressure 
of other duties, have yet given themselves so unsparingly to the tasks they had 
undertaken, that in every instance most valuable service has been rendered to the 
student and the scholar, while in not a few instances their contributions form actual 
monographs within the limits assigned. His thanks are due to Messrs. A. and C. Black, 
the publishers of his editions of Jubilees, Martyrdom of Isaiah, Testament of the XII 
Patriarchs, Assumption of Moses, 2 Baruch, for permission to reprint the translation 
and make use of the introduction and notes contained in those editions. Finally, he 
would acknowledge his indebtedness to the Rev. A. LI. Davies, who has acted 
throughout as his secretary and also made the General Index. 


R. H. CHARLES. 
24 BARDWELL ROAD, OXFORD. 
March, 1913. 
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INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME I: 


§1. Lhe origin of the term apocryphal. 


How the term ‘Apocryphal Books’ (avéxpuda BiBdia) arose has not yet been determined. It did 
not, as Zahn (Gesch. des Neutestamentlichen Kanons I. 1. 123 sq.), Schurer, Porter, N. Schmidt, and 
others maintain, originate in the Late Hebrew phrase O%03 DYDD, ‘hidden books.’* But Talmudic 
literature knows nothing of such a class. The Hebrew word ganaz (123) does not mean ‘to hide’, 
but ‘to store away’ things in themselves precious. Indeed, so far is it from being a technical term 
in reference to non-Canonical writings, that it is most frequently used in reference to the Canonical 
Scriptures themselves. When writings were wholly without the pale of the Sacred books—such as 
those of the heretics or Samaritans—they were usually designated /zsonzm, 1.e. ‘ outside’ (Sanh. x. 1 
pwn oad and Dyn AD). To this class the Apocrypha were never relegated, save Sirach, 
according to a statement found only in Sanh. x. 1 in the Palestinian Talmud, where it is stated that 
‘whoso reads the outside books would have no part in the life to come’. But it is clear that there 
is some error either in the text or the interpretation; for Sirach is very frequently cited by the 
Rabbis (see the Original Hebrew of a Portion of Ecclesiasticus, Cowley and Neubauer, pp. xix—xxx), 
and two passages of it (Sir. vii. 10 in Erubin 65% and xiii. 16 in Baba Qama 92”) are cited as 
belonging to the Hagiographa. The facts show that Sirach was read —read at all events for private 
edification though not in the synagogues. 


$2. Extent of the Fewish apocryphal writings. 


We are not here of course concerned with all Jewish apocryphal writings, but with those which 
were written between 200 B.C. and A.D. 120. The most notable of these in the past centuries were 
those which we may define as the Apocrypha Proper, i-e. 


1 Esdras Epistle of Jeremy 

2 Esdras Additions to Daniel—The Prayer of Azariah and the Song 
of the Three Children 

Tobit 3 : Susanna 

Judith » ¥3 Bel and the Dragon 

Additions to Esther Prayer of Manasses 

Wisdom of Solomon 1 Maccabees 

Ecclesiasticus or Sirach 2 Maccabees 

1 Baruch 


If we compare the collection of the Sacred books as they are found in the Hebrew Old 
Testament, the LXX, and the Vulgate, we shall find that the Apocrypha Proper constitutes the 
excess of the Vulgate over the Hebrew Old Testament, and that this excess is borrowed from 
the LXX. But the official Vulgate (1592) does not include 1 and 2 Esdras (i.e. 4 Ezra in this 
edition) and the Prayer of Manasses among the Canonical Scriptures, but prints them as an appendix 
after the New Testament. The Roman Church excludes them from the Canon.® Only 1 Esdras is 


+ This Introduction is not intended to be a General Introduction to the Apocrypha, but only to bring forward 
a few important points in connexion with the Apocrypha. 

* This error appears to have arisen from Aboth R.N., I. i, where it is said, ‘Formerly because Proverbs, the Song 
of Solomon and Ecclesiastes, contained only proverbs, and did not belong to the Hagiographa, they were stored away 
(o'193) until the men of the Great Synagogue explained them.’ Here many scholars have rendered the Hebrew word 
wrongly as ‘hidden’, 

* The rest of the Apocrypha Proper was declared to be Canonical by the Council of Trent (1546), which 
pronounced an anathema on the man who did not accept @zéros rhsos integros cum omnibus suis parttbus, prout in 
feclesta Catholica leg? consueverunt et in veteri vulgata Latina editione habentur, pro sacris et canonicis. 
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found in the LXX. That 2 Esdras (i.e. 4 Ezra) was not incorporated can only have been due to 
an accident. Further, it is to be observed that, whereas 3 and 4 Maccabees and Psalm 151 are 
found in most manuscripts of the LXX, they are absent from the Vulgate and the Apocrypha 
Jl ey eletie 

Thus the difference between the Protestant Canon and that of Rome represents the difference 
between the Canon of the Palestinian and the Alexandrian Jews. This difference is not due, as 
it was thought at one time, to the difference in the language of the originals—a view which appears 
as early as the controversy of Africanus with Origen; for, as we are now aware, the bulk of the 
Apocrypha was originally written in Hebrew. 

But besides the Apocrypha Proper there was a vast body of literature in circulation in Judaism 
to which is now generally attached the term ‘ Pseudepigrapha ’, i.e. books written between 300 B.C. 
and A.D. 120 under the names of ancient worthies in Israel. Since these will be briefly dealt with 
in the Introduction to vol. ii we shall not discuss them here. 

To the Apocrypha Proper in this volume we have added 3 Maccabees—a quasi-historical work 
—which is found in very many manuscripts of the LXX. It might have been advisable to have 
included also Pseudo-Philo’s Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum, which was written originally in Hebrew 
and possibly soon after A.D.70. But this work has not yet been critically edited. Of lost apocrypha 
we might mention the //zstory of Fohannes Hyrcanus, mentioned in 1 Macc. xvi. 23, 24, Faunes and 
Mamobres (i.e. Jambres), Look of Foseph and Asenath. 


§ 3. Various meanings of the term ‘ apocryphal’, 


(1) In its earliest use this term (dméxpudos) was applied in a laudatory signification to writings 
which were withheld from public knowledge because they were vehicles of mysterious or esoteric 
wisdom which was too sacred or profound to be disclosed to any save the initiated. In this sense 
it is found in a magical book of Moses, which has been edited by Dieterich (-dvavas 169) and may 
be as old as the first century A.D. This book is entitled ‘ A sacred secret Book of Moses’ (Maucéws 
iepa BiBAos amoKpudgos). 

But we have still earlier indications of the existence and nature of the Apocrypha in this sense. 
The Book of Daniel is represented as withheld from public knowledge until the time came for its 
publication: xii. 4, ‘ But thou, O Daniel, shut up the words and seal the book, even unto the time 
of the end.’ The writer of 1 Enoch speaks of his revelations as designed not for his own, i. 2, cviii. 1, 
but for the elect of later generations: xciii. 10 


And at its close shall be elected 
The elect righteous of the eternal plant of righteousness, 
To receive sevenfold instruction concerning all His creation. 


similarly, the writer of the Assumption of Moses enjoins that his book is to be preserved for a later 
period, i. 16-17. That with large bodies of the Jews this esoteric literature was as highly or more 
highly treasured than the Canonical Scriptures is clear from the claims made by the Rabbis on behalf 
of their oral, which was originally in essence an esoteric, tradition, since it was not to be committed 
to writing. Though they insisted on the exclusive canonicity of the twenty-four books, they claimed to 
be the possessors of an oral tradition that not only overshadowed but frequently displaced the written 
Law. In 4 Ezra xiv. 44sq. we have a categorical statement as to the superior worth of this esoteric 
literature: “So in forty days were written ninety-four books. And it came to pass when the forty 
days were fulfilled, that the Most High spake unto me saying: The twenty-four books! that thou 
hast written publish, that the worthy and the unworthy may read (them): But the seventy last thou 
shalt keep to deliver to the wise among thy people. 


* The twenty-four books are, of course, the Old Testament: the seventy are the apocryphal, but especially the 
apocalyptic books. 
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For in them is the spring of understanding, 
The fountain of wisdom, 
And the stream of knowledge.’ 

In a like laudatory sense Gregory of Nyssa reckons the New Testament Apocalypse as ép 
amoxpugots (Oratio in suam ordinationem, III. 549: Ed. Mignce). 

(2) But the word was applied to writings that were withheld from public circulation, not on the 
ground of their transcendent worth, but because their value was confessedly secondary or question- 
able. Thus Origen differentiates writings that were read in public worship from apocryphal works 
(Comm. in Matt. x. 18, xiii. 57). This use became current, and prepared the way for the third and 
unfavourable sense of the word. 

(3) The word came to be applied to what was false, spurious, or heretical. This meaning 
appears also in Origen, Prolog. in Cant. Cantic.: Lommatzsch, xiv. 325). 


84. Lhe attitude of the Christian Church to the Apocrypha. 


The degree of estimation in which the apocryphal books have been held in the Church has 
varied with age and place. 

(1): The Greek Fathers such as Origen and Clement, who used the Greek Bible, which included 
these books, frequently cite them as ‘scripture’, ‘ Divine scripture’, ‘ inspired’, or the like. Later 
Greek Fathers! rejected in various ways this conception of the Canon, but it was accepted and 
maintained in the West by St. Augustine. Where the Greek differed from the Hebrew Augustine 
held that the difference was due to Divine inspiration, and that this difference was to be regarded as 
a sign that in the passage in question an allegorical—not a literal—interpretation was to be looked 
for. Since he habitually used a Latin Bible, which embraced the Apocrypha, he appealed to the 
authority of these books as of the rest of the Scriptures. The Council of Hippo (A.D. 393)* and that 
of Carthage (A.D. 397), at both of which Augustine was present respectively as a presbyter and 
a bishop, drew up a list of Canonical writings, which, though formed by Latin-speaking bishops, was 
the chief authority on which the Council of Trent based its own decision. In fact the list authori- 
tatively issued by the Council of Hippo and that of Trent agree in nearly every respect, save that 
the Tridentine divines appear to have misunderstood the meaning of 1 and 2 Esdras in the list of 
the African Council. That in this list 1 Ksdras meant the apocryphal book which Augustine 
acknowledged as Scripture (De Crv. Dei, xviii. 36) and 2 Esdras meant the Canonical Ezra and 
Nehemiah there is no reason for doubt; but the Tridentine divines, taking 1 I:sdras as = the 
Canonical Ezra and 2 Esdras as = the Canonical Nehemiah,* through a misunderstanding declared 
1 Esdras (i.c. the apocryphal Esdras) apocryphal. 

(2) On the other hand, teachers connected with Palestine and familiar with the Hebrew Canon, 
like Africanus and Jerome, declared all books outside the Hebrew Canon as apocryphal. 

(3) Alongside these two opposing views arose a third which held that, though these books were 
not to be put in the same rank as those in the Hebrew collection, they nevertheless had their value 
for maral uses, and should be read in the Church services. Hence they were called ‘ ecclesiastical ’— 
a designation that is found first in Rufinus (ob. A.D. 410). Notwithstanding many variations in the 
attitude of different authorities and councils these three opinions maintained their ground down to 
the Reformation. 

At the Reformation the above ecclesiastical usages were transformed into articles of belief, 
which may be regarded as characteristic of the Churches by which they were adopted. As we 
have already remarked, the Council of Trent adopted the Canon of the Council of Hippo and of 
Augustine, declaring : ‘If any one receive not, as sacred and canonical, the said books entire with 

1 In the next century Athanasius, in an Easter letter (a. D. 365), states that the books of the Old Testament were 
twenty-two in number according to the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. Other books not included in the Canon, such 
as Wisdom, Sirach, Esther, Tobit, Judith, might be used for the instruction of catechumens. It is noteworthy here 
that the Maccabees are omitted, and Esther ts treated as an apocryph. 


2 Zahn, Gesch. des N. 7. lichen Kanons, 11.1. 246-253. . ae . 
> Council of Trent, April 8, 1546. ‘ Testamenti veteris ... Esdrae primus et secundus, qui dicitur Nehemias.’ 
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all their parts, as they have been used to be read in the Catholic Church, and as they are contained 
in the old Latin Vulgate. . . let him be anathema.’' All the Apocrypha except 1 Esdras, 4 Ezra, 
and the Prayer of Manasses belonging to the Apocrypha Proper were declared Canonical. 

On the other hand, the Protestant Churches have universally declared their adhesion to the 
Hebrew Canon of the Old Testament. Yet amongst these a milder and a severer view prevailed. 
While in some Confessions, i.e. the Westminster, it 1s decreed that they are not ‘to be any other- 
wise approved or made use of than other human writings’, a more favourable view is expressed 
regarding them in many other quarters; e.g. in the preface prefixed to them in the Genevan Bible: 
‘As books proceeding from godly men (they) were received to be read for the advancement and 
furtherance of the knowledge of history and for the instruction of godly manners: which books 
declare that at all times God had an especial care of His Church, and left them not utterly destitute 
of teachers and means to confirm them in the hope of the promised Messiah’; and in the Sixth 
Article of the Church of England: ‘the other books the Church doth read for example of life and 
instruction of manners.’ 

In addition to the spiritual and moral service rendered by these books, the modern student 
recognizes that without them it is absolutely impossible to explain the course of religious develop- 
ment between 200 B.C.and A.D. 1co. In this respect the Apocrypha ts to be regarded as embracing 
the Pseudepigrapha as well. If the Canonical and Apocryphal Books are compared in reference to 
the question of inspiration, no unbiased scholar could have any hesitation in declaring that the 
inspiration of such a book as Wisdom or the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs is incomparably 
higher than that of Esther. 


8 5. Laditions—partial or complete—of the Apocrypha. 


Fritzsche und Grimm, Kuragef. exeget. Handbuch zu den Apokryphen des Ad. 7, 1851-60. Fritzsche, Lief. I, 
3 Lsra, Zusdlze 2u Esther und Dantel, Gebet Manasses, Baruch, Brief fer; Wl. Tobit und Judith ; 
V. Strach. Grimm, Lief. III, 1 AZakk. ; TV. 2-4 Afakk. ; VI. Wesdom. 

E. C. Bissell, Zhe Apocrypha of the Old Testament, with historical Introductions and Notes Critical and 
Explanatory, New York, 1880. This work contains the Apocrypha Proper (though 2 Esdras (i.e. 4 Ezra) 
is added in an Appendix); also 3 Macc. and a summary of 4 Macc. In a second Appendix a short 
account is given of some of the Pseudepigrapha. 

Wace, Apocrypha (in the ‘Speaker's Commentary’), 2 vols., London, 1888. This edition is furnished with 
a good introduction by Salmon. The various books are edited by different English scholars, 

QO. Zéckler, Dre Apokr. des A. T. nebst einem Anhang tiber dre Pseudepigraphentiteralur, 1891. 

Ball, Zhe Ecclestastical or Deutero-Canonical Books of the Old Testament, commonly called the Apocrypha (1892). 

Kautzsch, Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments, 2 vols., Tiibingen, 1900. This is the best 
work that has hitherto appeared on this literature as a whole. But many parts of it are already antiquated. 


§ 6. General literature dealing directly or indirectly with the period of this literature. 


Weber, System der alisynagogalen paldstinischen Theologie (1880). The last edition of this work was published 
under the title Lehre des Talmuds, 1897. 

Bacher, Dee Aggada der Tannaiten, 2 vols., 1884-90. 

Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. ii, Das Ende des jiidischen Staatswesens (by O. Holtzmann). 1888. 

Drummond, Philo Judaeus, 2 vols., 1888. 

Bois, £ssar sur les origines de la philosophie judéo-Alexandrine, 1890. 

Toy, Judaism and Christianity, 1890. 


* This decree of the Council of Trent was ratified by fifty-three prelates, ‘among whom (Westcott, Bzd/e zn the 
Church, 257) there was not one German, not one scholar distinguished by historical learning, not one who was fitted 
by special study for the examination of a subject in which the truth could only be determined by the voice of antiquity.’ 

* This list includes only a few of the works interesting to the student of this literature. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA TO VOLUME I 


. 60 (1 Macc.), |. 28 from bottom, delefe comma after ‘although’ 
OQ. 20 am bOUenin ncadsev. 25ey0r <0. 25 

. 118, 1. 20 from bottom, read ‘Sion’ for ‘Zion’ 

. 123, |. 3 from top, read ‘enemies’ ’ for ‘enemies’ 


a-Ma-Mac ia Ma- 


‘Original Text of Tobit’. 
P. 197 (Tobit), |. 26 from top, read ‘eternal’ for ‘ external’ 


174. The evidence referred to in §3 will be published in the /. 7. .S., July, 1913, under the title: 


P. 534. To the literature add ‘Goodrick, Zhe Book of Wisdom, 1913’—a very valuable commentary. 
P. 559 (Wisdom). In xv. 5 for ‘leadeth fools into lust’ (whech gives the sense well) render more 


hiterally ‘for fools leadeth into lust’. 
P. 579 (1 Baruch), |. 25 from bottom, read ‘130 a.p.' for ‘130 B.C. 
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I ESDRAS 


INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. PRELIMINARY ACCOUNT OF THE BOOK. 


THE first book of the Apocrypha stands in a class by itself in that it is, with the exception of 
one portion, a somewhat free Greek version of the biblical history from Josiah’s Passover (2 Chron. 
Xxxv.) to the Reading of the Law by Ezra (Neh. viii.). It differs, however, in several important 
particulars both from the corresponding canonical passages and from the more literal Greek trans- 
lation of them (also preserved in the Septuagint), and an adequate treatment of its text and contents 
belongs properly to the commentaries and handbooks on Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. Con- 
sequently, in order to keep the Introduction and Notes within limits, it has seemed desirable to 
print the Revised Version of the ‘apocryphal’ and ‘canonical’ passages side by side, and to restrict 
all remarks to those points which appeared to be essential for the study of the relation between the 
texts and their significance for the period which they cover. Further reference to the commentaries 
and other works dealing with the period in question is therefore recommended. 

The contents of 1 Esdras comprise :— 

Ff i.! = 2 Chron. xxxv. I-xxxvi. 21. Josiah’s passover and death; the last kings of Judah to the 

fall of Jerusalem, 586 B.C. 

il. I-15.= Ei. The decree of Cyrus permitting the rebuilding of the Temple and the return of 
Sheshbazzar with the temple-vessels and a band of exiles, 538-537. 

li. 16-30. = E iv. 7-24. The Samaritan opposition to the rebuilding in the reign of Artaxerxes, 
405-425. 

iii, I-v. 6. wanting in E. The successful oration of Zerubbabel, one of the bodyguard of Dardzus, 
in the second year of his reign (D. I, Hystaspes, 521-486), and the king’s decree 
permitting a return of exiles to rebuild the city and Temple; brief statement of the 

- journey. 

vV. 7-73. = E ii. I-iv. 5, 24 (v.6 is wanting). List of Zerubbabel’s band, the rebuilding of the Temple 
hindered by the Samaritans from the time of Cyrzs to the second year of Darius (520). 

vi-vil. = E v.-vi. The successful rebuilding of the Temple through the intervention of Darius in 
520, and its completion in 516. 

Vili. I-1x. 36 = E vii.-x. The decree of Artaxerxes in his seventh year (458), the return of Ezra 
and a body of exiles, the separation of the people from the foreign wives. 

ix. 37-55 = N vii. 73-vili.13 a. The reading of the law by Ezra, placed in N /c. after the return 
of Nehemiah in the king’s twenticth year (444). 

The outstanding features are :— 

(1) The presence of the Artaxerxes record before the reign of Darius, whether after the return 
of Sheshbazzar (£ ii. 16-30) or after the commencement of the rebuilding by Zerubbabel (E iv. 7-24), 
both of which are placed in the time of Cyrus. 

(2) The inclusion of £ iii. 1-v. 6, the story famous for the Praise of Truth and the well-known 
dictum ‘magna est veritas et praevalet’, and the decree of Darius (which excludes any prior return). 

(3) The confusion caused by the presence of this section (& itt. I-v. 6) in the history of the 
exiles who returned in the time of Cyrus (& it. 1-15 = E 1) and at once commenced the work of 
rebuilding (£ v. 7-73 = E 1i.-iv.). 

(4) The omission in & of N i.-vii. 72, with the result that the continuation of the story of Ezra 
(N viii.) is placed in immediate connexion with E vit.-x., whereas the canonical books leave a gap 
of twelve years between E vii.-x. and N 1. seqq. 

(5) Numerous readings in & of greater or less value, which are often important for the textual 
criticism of the MT, and sometimes affect the literary and historical problems of the sources. 

£F ceases abruptly ; cf. the close of 2 Chron., ‘and let him go up’ (=E i. 3), also Mark xvi. 8. 
The R.V. rendering of ix. 55 implies that this is intentional (so Ewald, Bissell, Lupton, Bayer, and 
others). Hence it is often supposed that £& is a self-contained work, written and compiled for some 


1 For the abbreviations £, E, N, &c., see below, p. 19 seq. 
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specific purpose, e.g. to influence Gentiles in favour of the Jews, or (Lupton) to prepare the way for 
the building of the temple of Onias at Alexandria, or simply, perhaps, to bring together narratives 
relating to the Temple ; cf. the conclusion of £¢ ‘explicit Esdrae liber primus de templi restitutione ’. 
But the feature may also be explained on the view that the book, which begins somewhat abruptly, 
is merely a fragment of a larger work (Michaelis, Eichhorn, Trendelenburg, Rodiger, Treuenfels, 
Howorth, Torrey, and others). This raises several interesting questions ; in particular, ix. 38-55 
belong in N viii. to the concluding chapters of Ezra’s history, and it is very noteworthy that 
Josephus finishes his account of Ezra before his introduction of Nehemiah—what was the original 
sequel of &? Moreover, not only was & used by this orthodox Jewish historian, the book was 
important enough to find a place in the Greek Bible, it was known to early Christian writers, and is 
referred to in terms which indicate that its canonicity and value were not doubtful (see § 2). 

Now, the criticism of the O.T. has advanced sufficiently to prove that the biblical records E~N 
bristle with the most intricate and serious difficulties, the extent of which 1s manifest in the widely- 
differing conclusions that prevail. As can be seen from other sources (see § 4, 1v. c), the history of 
the Persian period is plunged in obscurity, upon which some light has only recently been shed by 
contemporary records (Babylonian inscriptions, Jewish-Aramaic papyri from Upper Egypt). It can 
no longer be assumed that the MT necessarily represents a more trustworthy record of the age, 
and that £ is necessarily arbitrary and methodless. Both share fundamental imperfections. £, 
therefore, in any case deserves impartial consideration, and its problems involve those of E-N. 
These problems, owing to the absence of decisive and independent evidence, can be handled only 
provisionally ; but enough is clear to permit the conclusion that & represents a text in some respects 
older than the presezt MT, to which, however, some attempt seems to have been made to conform 
it (cf. Ewald, 138 n. 6; Howorth, PSA, xxiii. 306 seq.). From a comparison of both with Jos. 
and other sources (notably Daniel) it would further appear that & represents one of the efforts to 
give an account of a period, the true course of which was confused and forgotten, if not intentionally 
obscured ; different attempts were made to remove difficulties and inconsistencies, and the desire to 
give greater prominence to the priestly Ezra than to the secular governor Nehemiah is probably 
responsible for the arrangement of the extant texts. 

E-N and & (with Jos.) exhibit diverging views of the history. But /, even in its present 
incomplete form, overlaps with Chronicles-Ezra~Nehemiah, and since it provides a distinctly para- 
phrastic and free rendering of the MT, it seems probable that when it was superseded by the more 
literal Greek translation—of Theodotion (cf. the two Greek texts of Daniel)—this confused and self- 
contradictory book (or fragment) was preserved mainly on account of the excellent story of Zerub- 
babel (cf. Howorth, PSA, xxiv. 167). To the Jews, both Zerubbabel and Nehemiah pale before 
the growing majesty of Ezra; to the early Christians, the Praise of Truth was a familiar passage, 
and Augustine (de Civ. Dei, xviii. 36) saw in it a prophecy of Christ.! Dating, apparently, about 
the first century B.C., &’s view of history was familiar to Josephus and his readers, to the Hellenist 
Jews, and to the Christians. The form in E-N, with the omission of the story of Zerubbabel (and ° 
the chronological confusions which attend it), represents that of the Rabbinical schools, and subse- 
quently (through Jerome) of the Christian Church. Through these vicissitudes Z fell into unmerited 
neglect, and by this omission (apparently intentional) there was removed a story which could not 
fail to interest the Christians—for it is surely significant that although the two genealogies of Jesus 
are hopelessly inconsistent, the two lines of ancestry of ‘ David’s greater Son’ converge in the 
person of Zerubbabel. 


» 2. TITLE AND STANDING. 


The book is known as (1) Esdras A or 1 Esdras, so @®4, XZ, S, and English Bibles since the 
Geneva edition of 1560 (where the name ‘Ezra’ is reserved for the canonical book); or (2) as 
Esdras B or 2 Esdras, so @* (where 1 Es. = Ezra and Nehemiah); or (3) as 3 Esdras, so Latin 
Bibles since Jerome, the ‘Great Bible’ of 1539, and also the Anglican Article VI in the Prayer- 
book. The name 3 Paraleipomenon (i.e. Chronicles) is found in a Florentine Greek MS., cf. the 
title Sermones Dierum (the Heb. title of Chron.) Esdrae in Hilary’s list (H. B. Swete, Juzrod. to 
O.L. in Greek, 210). It is also styled Zertins Neemiae by Franciscus Robles, 1 532 (Lupton, 4). 


A convenient name for the book is the ‘Greek Ezra’, to distinguish it from the other and literal 
translation of the canonical books.? 


’ A late Midrash (Jellinek, ii. 54-7) makes Zerubbabel the centre of ‘a short apocalypse on the certainty of the 


ultimate appearance of the Messiah son of David, on his precursor the Messiah son of Joseph, and on their friends 
and foes’ (Ew. 128). 


* On the title 6 ¢e,evs in G4 (to distinguish Z from 2 or 4 Esdras of the Apocrypha ?), see Nestle, 29. 
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It is a significant fact that, as emphasized by Whiston in 1722, the Jewish historian Josephus 
uses & for his account of King Josiah, follows its order of events, and ts influenced by its language, 
although for the other books he employs the LXX. Equally significant is the appearance of £ with 
the canonical E-N in the best Greek MSS., either before (G4, and presumably WN) or after (@*) 
these. It is quoted by several early Greek and Latin Fathers,’ and Augustine and Origen cite 
iv. 41 and 59 respectively from ‘ Esdras’ without indicating that another than the canonical book is 
meant. Moreover, a Greek synopsis (Lag. 84) and a Syriac Catena (see on & ix. 55) treat & as 
1 Esdras, and give the title 2 Esdras to N*. But Jerome meanwhile had condemned the two 
apocryphal books of Esdras with their ‘dreams’ (Praef. E'sd. et Neh.), and his ruling was confirmed 
in due course by the Church. “ is wanting in the early MSS. of the Vulgate, and it was rejected 
by the Council of Florence (1442). It is found in the Latin bibles of 1474, 1480, &c., but is regarded 
as apocryphal by De Lyra (1498), Karlstadt (1520), and Stephanus (1528). It is wanting in the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot (1514-17), and Luther ignored it—though not perhaps primarily (Bayer, 6 seq.) 
—for its triviality. There was even a belief that it did not exist in Greek (Torrey, 13 n.1). The 
Council of Trent rejected it in 1546, but it is printed in an appendix in small type in the Tridentine 
edition of the Vulgate. Although it appears as 1 Esdras in the 1587 edition of the Septuagint 
(Rome), it was omitted three years later from the Sixtine Vulgate (Rome, 1590). In spite of the 
occasional attention paid to it by a few scholars, & has since too often been overlooked and neglected, 
and has only recently come into deserved prominence through the persistence of Sir Henry H. 
Howorth from 1893 onwards (see further Torrey, 13 seqq.). 

f, on closer inspection, proves to be no free or less careful treatment of the Greek translation 
of the canonical books, as had been held by Keil, Zockler, Bissell, Kénig (Azvzleztung, § 97), and 
formerly Schiirer (contrast his Gesch. Volk. Isr., 3rd ed., iii. 328). There is an overwhelming body 
of opinion that it is translated from a Semitic (Hebrew and Aramaic) original. There are, it is true, 
various readings, identical or apparently connected with the literal Greck translation, but they do 
not outweigh the many considerable and characteristic differences of rendering, the variations in the 
transliteration or translation of proper names, and the numerous readings in & which can be ex- 
plained only from the MT (see especially Bayer, 156 seqq.). That & is an independent version older 
than the @ of the canonical books was suggested by Grotius (1644, see PSA, xxv. 139), Whiston 
(1722), Pohlmann (1859), Ewald (1864), Lagarde (1874), and others, and has since been more 
cogently shown by Howorth and Torrey. It is pointed out that the @ of E-N presents features 
characteristic of Theodotion’s translation (viz. transliteration of gentilics, and of difficult or uncertain 
words) and parallel to his translation of Daniel. The @ of &, on the other hand, as Gwynn also 
noticed, finds parallels in the ‘ Septuagint ’ text of Daniel, especially the first six chapters. Moreover, 
the 5 of & claims to be made from the Septuagint, and it is very probable that / took the place 
of the @ of E—-N in Origen’s Hexapla. Volz, however, has properly drawn attention to the varying 
quality of the different sections of /,a feature which ‘ excludes the supposition that the Greek version 
can have been produced ams eznem Guss’. In general, all the evidence tends to show that & held 
a more authoritative position than has been usually conceded to it (in consequence of Jerome), but 
that its unevenness as a translation and the complexity of its contents make its true origin and 
structure a more intricate problem.°® 


§ 3. TEXT VERSIONS, DATE, ETC. 


(a) Character of Translation. E,on account of its peculiar relationship to the O.T., cannot be 
studied textually apart from the versions based directly upon the MT (see more fully, Torrey 62-114). 
While the © of E-N is un-Greek, literal and mechanical, & is the very reverse of servile, and its 
language both elegant and idiomatic. The vocabulary is extensive, containing several words that 
occur nowhere else in ‘ Septuagint’ Greek, or only in other books of the Apocrypha, notably 2 Macc. 
(see Moulton’s list, ZA TW, xix. 232 seqq.). Semitic idioms are usually happily replaced by natural 
Grecisms. There is often a free treatment of the article, pronouns, and conjunctions ; hypotaxis for 
the parataxis of MT ; active verbs for passive. Condensation, paraphrase, and re-arrangement are 
frequent, and the translator has generally made the best of the original text, gliding over or 
concealing the difficulties. Sometimes he has misunderstood the original; but the rendering is 
carefully worded and thus presents an apparently plausible result (see e.g. i, 10-12, 38, 51). He 


1 e.g. Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Athanasius; see Pohlmann, 263 seqq., and the tables in André, 22 seqa. 

* Augustine, also, in a list of canonical books (de doctr. Christ. ii, 8) enumerates two books of Ezra ‘of which our 
1 Esd. was certainly one’ (Volz). See, on the other hand, Bayer, 4. 

* See Howorth, PSA, xxiii. 156 seqq., xxiv. 164 seqq., xxix. 31 seqq., xxxlii. 26 seqq.; Torrey, ib. xxv. 139 seqq., 
and his Ezra Studies, Chap. 1; J. Gwynn, Dict. Christ. Biog., ‘Theodotion’, and Extracts from the Syro-Hex. 
Version of the LXX (London, 1909), xx. seqq. 
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manifests his intelligence when the skilful paronomasia avecwv cat apecur (iv. 62), suggestive of a Greek 
composer, goes back none the less to a Semitic original (cf. Susanna, 54 seqq.), and the use of the name 
Sisinnes (vi. 3) in place of the MT Tattenai is typical of his care. £, it is clear, was made to be 
read, it is a version rather than a translation, and its value for the criticism of the MT must not blind 
us to its imperfections (on which see Bayer, 11 seqq.). Consequently, a mean must be sought 
between a promiscuous and haphazard use of / and a whole-hearted though indiscriminate reliance 
upon its readings and paraphrases. The attempt must invariably be made to distinguish between 
the underlying text and the features which (as in the Septuagint elsewhere) are due to the translator 
alone, and the difficulty of this task in certain crucial cases is vital for the disentanglement of the 
problems of £3 

(6) E and the MT. It is abundantly plain that & is not derived from the © (Theodotion) of 
the Canonical Books. Where there is agreement, the evidence points to accident or absence 
of intention, and is not strong enough to prove dependence (see the most recent study by Bayer, 
156-61). In certain cases where they agree against the MT they sometimes are due to an easy 
misunderstanding, and sometimes point to a preferable reading; now and then the more literal 
version alone preserves an older text. It is highly significant that & is occasionally conflate, and 
presents simple doublets (e.g. ii. 25, vi. 29, 1x. 8, 46), or more elaborate combinations made with some 
little care (e.g. v. 50, 58, 72 seq., vi. 5, 10, &c. [see Marq. 44-7]). This revision appears to 
have been made from the MT, and & vi. 25 actually presents the incorrect ‘new’ (nvn) of the MT 
by the side of the correct ‘one’ (3n). Revision has also been made for the purpose of removing 
difficulties (so, probably v. 734, in view of the date in vi. 1), or of making identifications (Zerubbabel, 
vi. 18,27, 29). These adjustments, which are not found in Theodotion, seem to have been made first 
in the Greek version, and thus might appear to confirm the view that & its based upon an earlier 
Greek version (Ewald). The question of the underlying original, however, would still remain, and 
it is very important to notice that not only does & often presuppose a better text than the MT, but 
that some of the readings raise questions of literary structure and historical criticism. Consequently, 
£ is not directly based either upon Theodotion’s literal translation or the extant MT; the marks 
of revision point rather to an attempt to adjust to the MT an earlier version which differed from it 
in some material respects, large (nos. 1, 2,4,o0n p. I above) and small (e.g. v. 39 seq., 47, vi. 28, vil. I, 
ix9 30 wAO)-- 

(c) MSS. and Versions. The GREEK MSS. fall into two main classes, (1) Lucianic (MSS. 
19, 108), and (2) B,A, &c. The former stand in a class by themselves, reveal many signs of 
correction and improvement in order to agree with the MT, and can be used only with great caution 
(see Torrey, 106 seqq.). The latter comprise two main subdivisions, B and A. B is distinctly the 
inferior, but shows fewer traces of correction. For a full grouping of all the MSS., see the elaborate 
discussion by Moulton, ZAT7IV, xix. 211 seqq. WN, it may be added, lacks 4, but its subscription 
Eodpas B (N xiii. 31) presupposes an ‘ Esdras A.’ 

Two old LATIN translations were printed by Sabatier (5702. Sacr. Lat. iii. 1041 seqq.), with 
a collation of MS. Sangermanensis—#£© (Cod. Colbertinus ; no. 3703),and a later which in a revised 
form was used as the Vulgate. A summary from a Lucca MS. was edited by Lagarde, Sept. Stud. 
ii. 16 seqq. (L Lag.). These differ from, and, on the whole, are purer than @°. 

The SYRIAC Peshitta is without Chron., Ezra, and Neh. “& © is the Syro-Hexapla of Paul of 
Tella, printed in Walton's Polyglot and by Lagarde (£720. Vet. Test. Apocr. Syr., 1861). It is 
explicitly said to be from the Septuagint, and the same is stated at the head of a collection of 
excerpts in the old Syriac Catena, British Museum, Add. 12168 (see on ix. 55). The variants of the 
latter and its selections from N are printed by Torrey, 5 seqq., and these selections, with a retransla- 
tion into Greek, collation, and complete introductory discussion by Gwynn (sce p. 3n. 3). & has 
many points of contact with @', especially in i. 1-9, but on the whole a relationship with @® is 
more distinct. 

The ETHIOPIC translation (ed. Dillmann, Vet. Test. Aeth., Vol. V) represents the text of G8, S, 
&c., in contrast to @4, and, according to Torrey (101), ‘is a valuable witness to the Hexaplar text. 
{t must have been made with unusual care from a comparatively trustworthy codex.’ 

The Arabic translation awaits study (PSA, xxiv. 169); the Armenian is valueless (Volz, § 2). 

(dq) Fosephus. The Jewish historian (first cent. A.D.), with his continuous history of the mon+ 
archy and post-exilic age, stands nearest (of extant compilations) to the chronicler in point of 
antiquity. He isa valuable exponent of the attempt to weave heterogeneous material into a read- 
able and more or less consistent whole, and his greatest claim to attention lies in the evidence he 


? On the general features of Z’s version, see further Moulton, 226 ; Thackeray, 760@; Torrey, 83 seq. 


_? For the textual value of £ see, in addition to the commentaries on E-N, the discussions by Riessler (Bzdlische 
Zeitschrift, v. 146 seqq.) and Bayer. 
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furnishes for a comparative study of the traditions encircling the names and events of the period from 
Josiah to the Samaritan schism. Jos. is the earliest witness to &; the relationship is unmistakable 
as regards material and even language (Eichhorn, £zzleit. Apokr. [1795], 347 seqq.; Treuentfels, 
Der Orient [1850-1]; H. Bloch, Quellen d. Fl. Fos. [1879], 69 seqq.). There are several points of 
agreement with (4 as against @* (Thackeray, 7624), and also with ©"; Torrey (103) assigns the 
text an intermediate position. Unfortunately, Jos. is often extremely paraphrastic, and is therefore 
no safe guide for restoring the original of &. None the less, it is noteworthy that he is without the 
faults of & i. 29, 34 seq., he presupposes a text more complete and older than that in vi. 18, vili. 55, 
he uses a slightly different version of ili. (see Biichler, 64, 100), and, while obviously harmonizing in 
some places, elsewhere presents singular divergences or additions which do not appear to be arbitrary. 
In particular, his treatment of the stories of E and N is highly suggestive (sée appendix to note on 
ix. 55). Besides utilizing the canonical sources (Jer., Dan., Est.), he has had access (as in Est.) 
to other Jewish traditions (see on vii. 15), and possessed some acquaintance with external history 
(see p. 11, and oni. 25). But although Jos. is not a direct witness to /’s text—and G. Holscher 
has suggested that he made use of Alexander Polyhistor (Quellex d. Fos. |1904], 36, 43 seqq., 51)— 
he testifies to the authority of £’s history, and it is unnecessary to assume (Swete, Thackeray, 
Bayer, 140) that he used it simply because it was written in good Greek. 

(¢) Date and place. While Jos. is evidence for the earlier existence of £, it 1s not certain that 
it then had precisely its present form. Asa translation the linguistic features suggest that it belongs 
to the time of the old Greek translation of Daniel, and was perhaps due to the same translator 
(Torrey, 84 seq.). The date of the original is bound up with that of Chron.-Ez.-Neh., and must be 
some time after 333 B.c. The Persian period was past, and its history had become obscure, the 
identity of Darius and Apame (iv. 29) was forgotten, and the points of contact with Dan. and Est. 
(not necessarily in their present form), would suggest the late Greek age. The problem also involves 
the question whether iii. 1-v. 6 is a secondary insertion or part of the original compilation, and this 
naturally affects the discussion of the home of the book (see pp. 29, 32). Although the section seems 
to some scholars to point to the influence of Alexandrian thought and philosophy (Lupton, André, 
Thackeray, Volz), to others it is Palestinian (Zunz), or not necessarily Alexandrian (Torrey). The 
identification of Apame speaks for Egypt or Antioch ; the knowledge of the topography of Jerusalem 
(v. 47, ix. 38) is not that of the compiler or translator but of his source, and therefore cannot be 
claimed to support a Palestinian home. [Egypt is suggested by the free trony in 111., iv., the unveiled 
women (iv. 18), the references to navigation (iv. 15, 23), and piracy (v. 27), and elsewhere by the use 
of Coelesyria (see ii.17). Thackeray (762 2) compares the ‘friends’ of the king (viii. 26; E @G 
ovpBovdc.) with the ‘ first friends’ who were third in scale of the courtiers at Alexandria, and with 
av aivyrar cot (ii. 21, not in E) the phrase é€ay gaivynra: in Aristeas and frequently in Egyptian 
papyri. In so far as these data point to Egypt one may recall the interest in history-writing among 
the Hellenists Demetrios, Eupolemos, Artapanos, Alexander Polyhistor and others. 

(f) English versions. It may be added that the old Geneva Bible, according to Lupton (6), is 
‘in some respects closer to the Greek than that of 1611’. Various improvements to the A.V. are 
suggested by Ball in the Variorum Apocrypha, and even the R.V. is not such an advance as might 
have been anticipated. Note, for example, the archaic ‘ Artaxerxes his letters’ (ii. 30), ‘ cousin’ (iii. 7), 
‘Jewry’ (v. 7), and the gliding over of the obscurities of an imperfect © in viii. 8, and especially in 
the concluding words, ix. 55. 


$4. PROBLEMS OF LITERARY AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 
I. The Period. 


The problems of & and its relation to E-N involve that more complete and continuous series 
Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah which is united by sequence of contents and the recurrence throughout 
of similar features of language, interest, standpoint, and compilation. The ‘chronicler’s history’? 
of the post-exilic period deals with the fall of Jerusalem (586 B.C.), the return from exile under 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua, the reorganization of the Jewish people, the restoration of the Temple and 


1 By ‘chronicler’ is meant the hand which, by writing. compiling, or revising, brought the three consecutive 
books into practically their present form. Owing to the complexity of the compilation the term may not be an 
adequate one, but there seems no reason to doubt that there has been a single editorial process a/ some stage in the 
literary growth (the objections of Jampel, i. 108, 112, 115 Seqq., and Davies, 16 are unnecessary). In any case, 
historical criticism cannot start from the untrustworthiness of Chronicles, and minimize the extent of the ‘ chronicler ' 
in E-N (Davies, 16 seq.), or exaggerate it (Torrey, 145 Seqq., on the E-story), or assume that all other records are 
necessarily relatively superior (so apparently Meyer, ZAx/stehung). See below, pp. 17-19. 
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the furtherance of religious conditions, the separation from the Samaritans and other non-Israelite 
neighbours, and the inauguration of a church under the Mosaic Law. It is the period during which 
a considerable portion of the O.T., after passing through the hands of Judaean writers and editors, 
was reaching its present form, and the sole consecutive canonical source for this period, the 
chronicler’s work, cannot be dated before the Greek age (333 B.C.). This source ignores all events 
between 586 and the decree of Cyrus, and omits other details which also refer to the period (see 
e.g. 2 Kings xxv. 22-30, Jer. xl.—xliv., lil. 28-34, Daniel, Esther). This feature, like the failure to 
record the history of (north) Israel after the fall of Samaria, cannot be wholly unintentional. Interest 
is concentrated upon exiles and reformers from Babylon, and upon their labours in rebuilding the 
Temple and in purifying religious and social conditions in the face of opposition within and without. 
A new and reformed Jewish community with its new Temple is linked historically with the old 
Judah of the Monarchy and the Temple of Solomon. The climax is reached partly in the great 
Covenant inaugurated by Ezra (N x.), after the Introduction of the Law (444 B.C.), and partly in 
the Samaritan schism initiated by Nehemiah (N xiii.). But such are the gaps and the one-sided 
standpoints that the records cannot be said to give us objective history. We have, rather, specific 
representations of certain events of vast importance for post-exilic Judaism, and, just as the account 
of the settlement of the old Israelite tribes in the land of their ancestors is found to contain con- 
flicting traditions and the gravest difficulties, so also here, the compilation as a whole is dominated 
by certain larger views which tend to obscure the contradictions and intricacies that arise in any 
critical study of the data. In both cases the method of criticism is similar, and unfortunately the 
evidence is frequently insufficient for any confident recovery of the actual events during that period 
which is of such profound importance for the study of the O.T.! 


Il. The Age of Cyrus and Darius. 


(a) Paucity of trustworthy evidence. It is evident that the fall of Jerusalem could not have 
had the catastrophic effects that the traditional view assumes. We cannot picture Judah between 
586 and 537 as half-empty.* Neither the number of deported Judaeans nor that of those who 
returned points to any depopulation, and even the events under Gedaliah’s governorship and the 
account of the flight of the survivors into Egypt indicate that the disasters ending in 586, when 
taken by themselves, had no ruinous consequences for the land. Subsequent history is ignored in 
Chron., but it is known that Jehoiachin in later years received some favour, and that Tyre had once 
more a king. The thread is resumed in E i.-vi. (£ ii.-vii.), in the reigns of Cyrus and Darius, but 
the narratives contain serious difficulties and conflicting representations ($6, @) which are increased 
by the independent prophecies of Haggai and Zech. i—viil. (see on & ii. 1 seqq.). Not until we reach 
the time of Artaxerxes are the sources more extensive, and the light they throw upon preceding 
years renders the value of E i-vi. extremely doubtful. That is to say, between 586 and 458 (E’s 
return), or rather 444 (N’s first visit to Jerusalem), there is a lengthy period of the greatest signifi- 
cance for the internal history leading up to Judaism and Samaritanism, and the only continuous 
source is both scanty and untrustworthy (see Marq., 67, Torrey, 156, and, partly, Meyer, 74). 


(2) The evidence of the prophets. The prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, dated in the second year of 
Darius, 520, mention neither any previous important return nor any earlier attempt to rebuild the Temple. 
Zerubbabel now resumes dynastic history (Hag. il. 23, contrast Jehoiachin, Jer. xxii. 24), and the high-priest 
Jeshua (grandson of Seraiah, 2 Kings xxv. 18—21), whose return in Dan. ix. 24-26 dates an epoch, is now 
officially installed. Yahweh had been angry seventy years (Zech. i. 12, cf. Jer. xxix. 10 seq., Dan. ix. 2); but 
is aroused and returns to Jerusalem (i. 16, 11. 10-13; contrast his departure in Ezek. x. 18 seq., xi. 23). He 
is jealous for Zion and full of wrath against her enemies; they shall be punished and his people shall 
enjoy increased happiness (i. 15, ii. 9). City and temple shall be rebuilt and the land re-inhabited (i. 16 seq., 
li. 4, cf. vil. 7). The dispersed shall be rescued and again dwell in Jerusalem. The community in Babylon 
is bidden to escape to Zion (ii. 7, cf. Jer. li. 45). Babylon is threatened (vi. 1-8), and a passage which suggests 
that small bands of exiles might occasionally return heralds the forthcoming building of the temple (vi. 9-15). 
Haggai declares that the Temple is waste (i. 4, 9, 4a7éb, cf. the term in N ii. 3, 17) and he stirs the people to 
the work of rebuilding. The appeal is to the ‘remnant’ (i. 12, 14, ii. 2, cf. Zech. viii. 6), that is, not the 


* Modern criticism is influenced by the radical conclusions of W. H. Kosters and the forcible defence by E. Meyer 
(Entstehung) whose own position, however, is in many respects opposed to the purely traditional ; see S. R. Driver, 
Lit. §52 (and on the introductory literary questions, ib. 544 seqq.). A striking advance has recently been made by 
Torrey (Ezra Studzes), to whose work the present writer gratefully records his indebtedness, and since reasons are 
given in these pages for adopting certain radical conclusions of Kosters, Torrey, and others, it may be well to refer 
readers to the writings (see § 8) of Davies, Driver, Holzhey, Jampel, Nikel, Ryle, and G. A. Smith, for the arguments 
adduced in support of a generally consistent traditional position. 

* See Wellhausen, GG, 1895, p. 185 seq.; Kosters, 7%. 7. xxix. 560; G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, ii. 268; Torrey, 
290 seq., 297 seqq.; Kennett, Journ. Theol. Stud., 1905, pp. 172 seqq. 
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40,000 of E 11, but those who had escaped deportation (cf. Zeph. ii. 7, 9, Jer. xlil. 2, 15, &c., see Jahn, 
p. xxxvill.). Zerubbabel is the one to rebuild and complete the undertaking (Zech. iv. 8-10, vi. 12 seqq.). 
The people fetch wood and the work is begun on the twenty-fourth of the sixth month (Hag. i. 14 seq.) ; as 
yet one stone had not been set upon another (ii. 15). “The foundations are laid on the twenty-fourth of the 
ninth month (11. ro-19), and two years later, in 518, Zech. vili. g seqq. look back upon the happier period 
which had thus been inaugurated. But the exilic fasts were still being celebrated (vii. 3-5), the return of the 
dispersed was still an event to be anticipated. From these data it is reasonable to infer—with an influential 
number of scholars—that ‘no considerable band of exiles can have returned—none that was able materially to 
influence the Jewish community’ (Cheyne, Zacy. Bid., 1481 n. 4). 

(c) Objections. Various counter-arguments, influenced by the chronicler’s history in E—N, have been brought 
forward (see p. 6 n. 1). Those based upon a representation of events which has perplexed a generation of 
scholars naturally tend to beg the question. For example, it is urged that the prophets address returned exiles 
and it was unnecessary to describe the people as such; that they do not say that the builders were not 
returned exiles ; that only E i.-ii1. explain the events of 520-516 and subsequent history; that the Temple 
could not have been built by the native ‘heathen’ Judaeans ; that the main stream of Jewish life had been 
diverted to Babylon and only the presence of a Babylonian ‘ leaven’ explains the prophecies of Hag. and Zech. 
While some scholars recognize and seek to explain the silence of the prophets touching a return and rebuilding 
before 520, others contend that there are indeed references to these events. Some, observing the profound 
difference between the promises of the ‘ Deutero-Isaiah’ (x].-lv.) and the history in E ili. seq., are of opinion 
that, since ‘the reality was a bitter disenchantment,’ the disillusionment so great, the prophets naturally do 
not refer to the events. But others argue that unless these promises had been essentially fulfilled there would 
have been so fatal a falsification of popular expectation that the oracles of Is. xl. seqq. would scarcely have 
survived. It 1s obvious that the preservation of prophecies is hardly conditioned by their fulfilment, however 
partial, and the difference between the anticipations and the reality was surely sufficient, on the most 
conservative view, to throw Is. x]. seqq. into oblivion. Haggai, it is objected, ignores a future return and may 
well have ignored previous events—but his contemporary Zech. excludes a previous return, testifies to the 
continuation of the exile, and looks forward to a return. The axgumentum e silentio is undoubtedly valid. 
Zech. (i. 2-6), in appealing to the people to repent, alludes to past experience, but does not refer to the return 
—which would have been the most immediate proof of the might of Yahweh. Was there a wish to put courage 
into the poor hearts of the returned exiles? There was one practical illustration of divine grace, but there is 
no allusion to it. In fact, the urgent supplication to Yahweh (1. 12) is unintelligible had a new era dawned 
as in E 1.-i11. ; one may note Daniel’s prayer for divine intervention (Dan. ix., cf. also N i.) and the prayers of 
E after his return (E 1x. 8, N ix. 30 seq.). In point of fact, Zech. sees the punishment and misery of the past 
(vii.), and the ‘ decalogue of promises’ belong to the future (vili.). Did the prophets intentionally refrain from 
mentioning the material help the exiles had received in the time of Cyrus, in order to emphasize the necessity 
of relying upon spiritual help? The very passage which has been quoted in support of this view refers to the 
small beginnings recently inaugurated by Zerubbabel (iv. 6, 9 seq.), and ignores E 1.—1v. 

There 1s no explanation of the gap between 537 and 520; there is no hint of any hindrance, cessation, or 
of any more or less continuous rebuilding (see § 6 a): the people are negligent and remiss, and according 
to Haggai the distress caused by the failure of the rains was a punishment for not rebuilding the Temple 
(i., cf. 2 Sam. xx). 1-10, Zech. xiv. 17). It hardly required a Babylonian exile to teach this. Haggai 
certainly refers to an altar (ii. 14, ‘there’), but this does not prove the accuracy of E ii. 3 or its context. 
A holy place is not necessarily deserted when the sanctuary is ruined, and Jer. xl. 5 already presupposes an 
altar ; to contend that the existence of this altar throughout the exile ought to have been mentioned in the 
O.T. is unreasonable. Indeed, the references to priests and sacrifices (Hag. 1. ro-14, cf. Zech. vil. 3 seqq.) 
go further and suggest that the cult of Yahweh was independent even of the existence of a Temple (cf. Sellin, 
Stud. 53 seq.; Torrey, 305). There is, moreover, no good reason for believing that native Judaeans would 
be ‘heathenish ’, and that if they had rebuilt the Temple they would have been treated otherwise by the 
reformers E and N. If Jer. and Ezek. bear witness to low religious conditions, Hag., Mal., and Is. lvi.—lxvi. 
indicate no great improvement after the return ; and the degenerate community which all scholars recognize in 
the latter sources and which needed the reforms of E and N include—on the traditional view—the Babylonian 
‘leaven.’ Yet the Judaeans and Samaritans felt themselves to be heirs of Israel and the latter could claim to 
worship Yahweh (2 Kings xvii. 32 seq., 41, Jer. xli, 5, Ezek. xxxil. 24, Eiv. 2). The fall of Jerusalem and 
the Exile do not exclude the presence—even among ‘the poorest of the land’—of men who might follow in 
the footsteps of the Rechabites (Jer. xxxv.), or of such seers as Amos, Hosea, Micah or Jeremiah; and 
considering the piety of the Jews in distant Elephantine (Sachau-papyri), there is clearly no necessity to deny 
the possibility of the continuous worship of Yahweh during the exile, or to demand after 538 the presence of 
a ‘leaven’ which nevertheless did not preclude the abuses confronting E, N, Mal., and the wniters in Is. lvi. seqq. 
Itis obviously impossible to start with presuppositions of what was orthodox Yahwism and what was heathenism 
whether in Elephantine or in Palestine (before or after 536). If, too, Meyer’s argument (177) is valid, that 
the Levitical family of Henadad (E 111.9, wanting in E11.) was indigenous, indigenous also was the family of Iddo 
to which Zech. belonged (see & vi. 1); and this scholar’s recognition of the prominence in and around Jerusalem 
of Calebite and other families who had never tasted exile (see § 5 ¢) is extremely important for any estimate 
of the internal conditions. The evidence of Hag. and Zech. outweighs other evidence which might appear to 
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be contrary ; hence one can hardly assume that the deliverance of Jeshua (Zech. ii. 2) necessarily refers to his 
return seventeen years previously, or that the zame Zerubbabel suggests that other Jews with him were 
necesssarily ‘begotten in Babylon’. Nor can decisive objections be based upon references in E vii.—x., N 1. seqq. 
to an earlier return. ‘That men (? exiles) should come and assist in the rebuilding of the Temple is a promise 
for the future in Zech. vi. 15. The references in E ix. 4, x. 6 seq. present their own peculiar difficuities on any 
view, and in all probability the story of E should come after N i.—-vi. (see III. a). N 1. 2 seq. are inconclusive : 
they may be used to support a theory (Kosters, 45, Berth., 47, Torrey, 301 n. 27, Davies, 161), although Ryle 
(149), who maintains an independent, though strictly conservative position, refers the passage to the people 
who had escaped the exile—the passage, in any case, must be considered in the hght of evidence for some 
disaster between the age of Zerubbabel and the return of N (see further, §5 7). It is to be remembered, also, 
that the belief in a great return under Cyrus (or Darius) might influence the description of subsequent events 
even as the complete Mosaic legislation-appears at first sight to be confirmed by the form which the revised 
and redacted history has taken in the books that follow the Pentateuch. 

(2) Summary. The account of a large return to rebuild the Temple, whether in the time of Cyrus or Darius, 
must be tested by the independent Hag. and Zech. Great weight is often laid upon the circumstantial list in 
E ii., and its genuineness has been upheld, particularly by Meyer (73, 98 seqq., 191 seqq. ; note the criticisms of 
Kosters, 7%. 7. xxxi. 530-41); see below, p. 35. He, however, rejects in the main the rest of the Cyrus-history 
(49, 73, 99, 191, 193; Driver, Z74, 552), although the decree of Cyrus is in itself entirely plausible (Nikel, 
31-7; Torrey, 144 n. 12), and the list is closely bound up with the whole series E 1—vi. His position 
appears inconsistent from any traditional standpoint (see Nikel, 42 seq., Davies, 14, 80 seq.), as well as from 
one more consistently critical, although his recognition that the list (which contains names recurring throughout 
E-N) is fundamental for the criticism of the post-exilic history is thoroughly sound. But the list stands or 
falls with its context, and when it is admitted that the success of the opposition in E iv. proves that the return 
has been exaggerated (see Sellin, Stud.1; O. C. Whitehouse, /sazaf, 11. 228; G. A. Smith, /Jevzs. 11. 298 seq.), 
or that the list has been re-edited (Holzhey, 15 ; Davies, 51), it is necessary to determine what details in 
Ei.-vi. may be regarded as even essentially accurate. The tolerance and kindness of Amil-Marduk (to 
Jehoiachin), Nabunaid (who sent back Merbaal to be king of Tyre), Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius! certainly 
allow the probability of the return of bands of exiles, even as the Sachau-papyri show how Cambyses might 
favour zative Jewish communities. But E 1.-vi. are so closely interconnected as a piece of history that if we 
accept—as we must—the testimony of Hag. and Zech., it is difficult, 1f not impossible, to reconstruct from E 
the course of events. On the one hand, we gain new presuppositions regarding the internal conditions of the 
age. On the other, there is remarkable confusion in the traditions of Cyrus and Darius in E and Z, E 11. 1s 
repeated in the history of the time of Artaxerxes, and a narrative of this later period is actually inserted in 
E1.-vi. ; these combine with other features to extend the problems of E 1.-vi. to those connected with the work 
of E and N. 


Ill. The Work of Esra and Nehemiah. 


(2) Esra. In the story of E there is considerable intricacy in the description of the separation 
from the heathen on the part of the ‘children of the captivity’ (i.e. E’s small band of exiles, or the 
congregation presumably formed in 536-516), and the inauguration of the new community, consisting 
of these and the elect of the ‘seed of Israel’. The whole story is closely interconnected, and much 
difficulty is caused by N i.-vii. which sever E vii.—x. from N viii. seqq. by twelve years. There is, 
moreover, a very strong presumption that the Reading of the Law was originally described shortly 
after E’s arrival (cf. & ix.), and not (as in N viii.) after this lengthy interval, during which we hear 
nothing of him. Finally, on indcpendent grounds there seems to be no place for E before the firs¢ 
visit, at all events, of N. It is indeed allowed that ‘it is impossible to decide upon the evidence 
at our disposal’ (G. A. Smith, Zxfosztor, July, 1906, p. 16), or that this iater position of E is only 
a possibility (Wellhausen) ; but it seems very doubtful whether the story is trustworthy (H. P. Smith, 
Torrey, Jahn), and, even if it be historical, many agree that it cannot be placed before N i.-vi. 
(Berth., Buhl, Cheyne, Guthe, Hoonacker [esp. Rev. Bibl, x. 15 seqq.], Kennett, Kent, Kosters, 
Marq., Sellin, Wildeboer). See further the notes on £& viii-x. 

(4) Nehemiah. N was governor from the zoth year of Artaxerxes (Jos. xi. 5 7, 25th of Xerxes) to 
the 32nd (N v. 14), i.e. 444--432, and we hear of a return to the king and a second visit (xiit. 4-6). 
But N xiii. is joined to xii. so closely as to imply that only on the occasion of the /a/er visit were 
the walls dedicated, although the ceremony is ostensibly the immediate sequel of their completion, 
two months after his firs¢ visit (vi.).2. This must be due to defective compilation (cf. Nikel, 196 n.1), 


: For the external evidence see Berth., 26 seq. ; Jampel, i. 502 seqq., ii. 11 seqq. 
* Kawlinson and Klostermann (so Davies, 267), Howorth (PSBA, xxv. 18 seq.), G. A. Smith (0f. cit. 10-12), 
R. H. Kennett (Camb. Bibl. Essays, 120); the dates N vi. 15, vii. 73, ix. 1 were evidently meant—by the compiler— 
to be consecutive. That the walls were actually completed in 52 days may be ‘hardly credible’ (Ew. 157 n. 5); 
Jos. (§ 179) allows 2 years and 4 months (hardly an invention, Ew.), and dates the completion in the ninth month 
(cf. 2 Macc. i. 18) of the 28th year of Yerves. 
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which will also explain the description of N’s social reforms (v.) amid the intrigues during the 
hurried rebuilding of the walls, where N looks back upon the period of his governorship (v.14). In 
fact, his strong position as reformer in v. seems more in harmony with that in xiii. than with the 
picture of suspicion and hostility represented in iv., vi. and this serious difficulty touching the course 
of N’s work (vil. 2 may hint at his departure) hampers every attempt to trace the history of his period. 
Consequently N, even with the elimination of the E-story, cannot be in its original form, as is clear 
also from the literary features of xi. and xii. (see also Torrey, 225 seq., 248 seq.). 

(c) The List N vit. N’s proposal to summon the people in order to augment Jerusalem 
(vii. 4 seqq.) is severed by part of the E-story (N viii.-x.) from the list of inhabitants (xi.), other lists 
(xil, 1-26), the dedication of the walls and arrangements for the Temple officials (xii. 27-47), &c. 
His story is no longer autobiographical (contrast, however, xili. 4-31) and fresh sources are to be 
recognized. Since the list found by him (vii. 5) is that of the return of Zerubbabel (E i1.), it is often 
assumed that the sequel in xi. must also refer to this earlier period (I:wald, Smend, Stade, Meyer, 
&c.). But xi. differs so widely from vii. 6 seqq. that both cannot be authentic (Meyer, 189). It is 
more probable, however, that x1. belongs to the story of N and follows upon vii. 4, ‘though the 
narrative is hardly continued wxzo fenore’ (Driver, 551). Yet, on any theory, the presence of 
N vii. 6-73 is inexplicable, since it is difficult to see why even a compiler should quote an azczent 
list which excluded the more recent return of E (E viii. 1-14; cf. Holzhey, 37). If ‘a genealogical 
register was necessary’ (Davies), this would have been out-of-date, and although lapse of time and 
later adjustment might explain—on this view—the various differences between IE ti. and N vii. 
there are far more significant differences in N x. I-27,a list which is referred to N’s time. Now, its 
conclusion (N vii. 73 4) is the proper introduction to the Reading of the Law (viii.), which is in 
a more natural position between E vili.and ix., and Torrey (256 seqq., cf. Kent, 369) points out that 
N vii. 70-3 @, also, are more in harmony after the account of E’s return. Indeed, vii. 66-9 (the 
enumeration) and 61-5 (the expulsion of the impure in Zerubbabel’s time, see on & v. 38} would 
be useless for N’s purpose, and in fact H. P. Smith would place the entire list (from vii. 5) after 
E viii. 36 (393 n. 1; see, however, Torrey 259 n.g). Accordingly, through compilation and revision 
the account of N’s work, with its own chronological embarrassments, has been broken bya portion of 
the story of E, the first part of which is now found before N i., while the list in vii. (vv. 5 a, 72 suggest 
a gathering of the people) records details which are not in keeping with the context, whereas in E ii. 
it is in a consistent context, albeit an unhistorical one. While the Reading of the Law (vil. 73 6-viii.) 
abruptly introduces E, the preceding material is partly (at least) connected with E’s return in 
E vii. seq., and partly belongs to the (unhistorical) account of Zerubbabel’s return. A considerable 
portion of the E-story is sundered from N viii. seqq., but the description of the separation from the 
heathen is confused and closely interrelated, and the list of those who had married strange women 
(see on & ix. 21-36) includes families who are not mentioned in E’s band (E vill. 1-14), but appear 
in the list of E ii., which in |! N vii. is connected with the return of E! Finally, this great list, though 
used for the time of Cyrus (or Darius, & v.) and treated in N vii.asa document of that period, reveals 
traces of the age of N himself, and of having been adjusted to the earlier context (see on £ v. 
24 S€q., 40, 44 seq., 46 seq.). Hence it would seem that E ti. N vii. originally belonged to an 
account of a return in some record of the history of the times of N, E, and Artaxerxes. On its 
repetition, see p. 19 (§ 6). | 

(dq) The Esra-story. The well-supported view that E came to Jerusalem after N ivi. implies 
some rearrangement of the material; and the suitability of N vii. (some portion) and viii. between 
FE vii. seq. and ix. suggests, not that the /atzer part of the E-story has been removed from E x. and 
placed after N vi., but that the whole once stood after that chapter. The complexity of the list vii. 
(which overlaps with E viii.) still remains, and it is at this point in the book that the critical problems 
become most intricate. But it must be noticed that the E-story ts certainly composite and not in 
its original form, and some of the confusion may have arisen when it was divided and part of it 
placed before N i.! If, moreover, the L-story stood after N vi. 1tmay be observed that there is 
a certain relationship between the stories of E and N: the reference to the son of Eliashib, E x. 6, 
cf. N xiii. 4,28; the suitability of N xii. 1-2, between E x.g and to (W. R. Smith; Berth., 89); the 
coincidence in the day of arrival of each (see & viii. 6); the twelve-years’ gap in the history of each, 
and the parallel features in their measures on, behalf of temple, priests and people. IE, however, 
is mentioned only incidentally in the story of N (xii. 36, doubtful, see the comm.), and it is impossible 
that the two laboured together. On the other hand, the Tirshatha is prominent at the Reading of 
the Law (N viii. 9) and the signing of the Covenant (x. 1), and also in the list, vii. (v. 65, the degrada- 
tion of the priests; v. 70, gifts to the treasury) ; he is identified with N (see on & ix. 49), and N is 


1 For the interrelation between the now sundered portions see p. 47, and cf. JE in Ex. xxxi. seqq. and Num. x. 
29-36, x1.; and also the contents of 2 Sam. v.-vill., xx1.—XxI1V. 
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equally prominent in his own story (especially v., xii). N was not the only governor in post-exilic 
Jerusalem (N v.15, Mal. i. 8), but it is noteworthy that the E-story, especially in the narrative- 
portions, shows no interest in either the governor or the high-priest; the story seems to be written 
from an independent standpoint, and is focussed upon the austere figure of E alone. The story 
represents a period of divine favour and royal clemency after the sufferings of Israel (Dan. ix., N i. 
presuppose an earlier situation); it obviously comes after the disappearance of Zerubbabel, but it 
cannot be placed before the introduction of N. There are independent arguments for the tradition 
of a return under N and religious reorganization (see § 5 4, ¢), and this appears to be supplemented by 
the account of E. The latter describes the return of E and a representative community to a temple, 
but one sorely in need of replenishing (E vii. 15-27, vili. 36); to an ecclesiastical body (note 
E viii. 17), but a negligent one (N x. 32 seqq.); to a community that worshipped Yahweh, but had 
fallen from the ideal. It can hardly be called an Autobiography (Meyer, 205) or a Memoir, and 
there is no evidence to prove it to be a mere invention or fiction. Rather is it based upon facts 
which link the energy of N with the subsequent appearance of an established orthodox Jewish 
Church. It may be regarded as an ideal description of the inauguration of Judaism, and the intro- 
duction of the ‘Book of the Law of Moses’ (the Pentateuch is probably meant) is a later parallel 
to the story of the (re-)discovery of the ‘ Book of the Law’ (Deuteronomy) in the reign of Josiah ; 
cf. also the chronicler’s accounts of Asa, Jehoshaphat and Hezekiah (2 Chron. xiv. 4, xv. 3, 10-13, 
xvii. 7, 9, xxix. Io). It does not seem to have been written by the compiler of the series Chron.- 
E-N ; it appears rather as a tradition of independent origin, written around the age of N, combined 
with the story of N and ultimately with the great post-exilic history of Jerusalem and the Temple. 


IV. J/uterrelation of Data. 


(a) Intricacy of parallels. The intricacy of the list E i. N vii. for the history of Cyrus, Darius (Z) and 
Artaxerxes does not stand alone. The close connexion in the narratives relating to Cyrus and Darius appears 
in E i. 7 compared with £& iv. 48, in in. 1 with & v. 6, and in E 11. 2 with & v. 4-6. The Temple, 
according to Hag. and Zech., was not commenced before the time of Darius, in contrast to E ii.; but 
the laments in E in. 12 in the time of Cyrus curiously recall Hag. 11. 3 seqq. The social and religious 
reorganization implied in E 11. 59, 62, vi. 21 finds a parallel in the reforms of E, and while E ii. 70, ili. 1, 
introduce the erection of the altar, the text in & v. 46 seq. presupposes a later period, and in fact these verses 
in N vii. 73, vill. 1, form the prelude to the Reading of the Law. The latter event is the sequel to the record of 
a return (N vii.) which in & ix. is that of E himself. E ii. is unhistorical, and has probably been influenced 
by material relating to the time of N; thus Meyer (73, 99) points to N vill. 17 seq., and Jahn compares 
ili, ro-13 with N xii. 40-3. The account of the opposition in E iv. is untrustworthy, and there is a marked 
resemblance between the details and N iv., vi., enhanced by the insertion in E iv. 7-24 of a record of the time 
of Artaxerxes. This record attests a return of some importance, which, however, has yet to be identified, and 
while the decrees of Cyrus and Darius agree (cf. also Artaxerxes and E) in presenting several very similar 
features (Torrey, 125 seqq., 158; Bayer, 117 seqq.), the historical basis for any decree on the lines they take 
cannot be found in their reigns. For parallels in the stories of E and N see-above, p. 9 (d). Such is the 
interrelation of the contents that it is hardly surprising that later sources should not infrequently combine 
Zerubbabel and Ezra (Lag. 18; Torrey, 49 n.17) and that both should be united with Jeshua in a return in 
the time of Darius (Lag. 84). Even N xii. 47 looks back and mentions together Zerubbabel and N (see 
Berth.) ; and if Hashabiah and Sherebiah in N xii. 24 may be identified with the names in E viii. 18 seq., 
Joiakim (son of Jeshua) and E appear to be correlated much in the same way that N xii. 12-26 seen to 
confuse the times of Joiakim, N and E (see also the view of Kosters, g1 seq.). 

(4) Some modern views. The endeavour to recover the historical facts has led to very divergent 
conclusions among modern scholars. One favourite view has retained Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes in E iv., 
between Cyrus and Darius, by the simple device of changing the names or of assuming an alternative 
nomenclature. Equally popular has been the theory that Artaxerxes and Darius are to be identified with the 
second bearer of each name, and, indeed, this may have been the view of the compiler or writer (see Torrey, 
38 seq., 178 seq.). Although this leaves an astonishing gap between Cyrus and Darius II, the belief that the 
Artaxerxes of the stories of N and E was the later king (404-359 B.c.) has found very weighty support (de 
Saulcy, Maspero, Hoonacker, and Howorth [partly], Marq., H. P. Smith [382], &c., see further Berth., 30; and 
PSBA, xxii. 319 seqq.). It has also been proposed to identify the Cyrus of the narratives with Darius and 
Darius with Art. I, and so close is the interconnexion of events that N vili._x. has been placed in the time of 
Zerubbabel, and the whole of E—N (extending from 537 to 432) has been compressed within a few years (see 
H. Winckler, Helmholt’s World’s Hist. iii. 216 seq., and the summaries in Jampel, ii. 1 seq.). Others hold 
that Zer. first returned in the time of Darius, and that E iii. 8 seqq. properly belongs to that later period. More- 
over, the historical and prophetical writings are necessarily co-ordinated, and thus Hag. and Zech. have 
appeared to some to be of or about the time of Cyrus, although if Darius be D. II they are brought down 
to (about) 423-404 (see Howorth, PSBA, xxili. 324). So, also, the prophecies in Is. xl.-Ixvi., are sub- 
divided and connected with the history of the times of Cyrus and Artaxerxes, although, under the influence of 
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another theory of the history, the chapters are once more treated as virtually a whole, either relatively early 
(¢. §37-520; Sellin, Stvd. 160; Rothstein) or relatively late (H. P. Smith, 371 n. 1, 379 n. 3; Torrey, 
288 n. 8, 314; Kennett). In contrast to these efforts to overcome the difficulties are the views of those 
scholars who do not admit the intricacies but continue to maintain the essential trustworthiness of E-N, 
the unhistorical character of Chron. itself being, nevertheless, almost unanimously realized. In so far as this 
is based upon the manner in which the narratives appear to be mutually confirmatory—cf. the conservative 
attitude to the criticism of the Pentateuch—and superficially, at least, consistent, it is necessary to observe 
that the chronicler’s history is singularly simple compared with the forms taken in £&, or in Jos., or in the 
traditions that prevailed elsewhere in ancient times. 

(c) Some ancient views. Jos., who is well-informed on the last Babylonian kings, asserts that the kingdom 
fell to Cyrus the Persian and Darius the Mede; the two were kinsmen and the latter, whose father was 
Astyages, had another name among the Greeks (x. 11, 2, 4). Cyrus, son of Cambyses, was the father of the 
better-known Cambyses; his mother, according to tradition, was the sister of Cyaxares and daughter of 
Astyages. Astyages, the last Median king, was the son of Cyaxares and was defeated by Cyrus. But this 
name 1s also given by Alexander Polyhistor and others to Cyaxares (¢. 624-584), the founder of the Median 
empire, who took part with Nabopolassar in the attack upon Assyria.! When the father of Darius is called 
Ahasuerus (Dan. 1x. 1; cf. the synopsis, Lag. 15, where he is born of Vashtt), and the latter and Nebuchad- 
rezzar capture Nineveh (Tobit xiv. 15), the names Ahasuerus and Cyaxares have evidently been confused 
(Rawlinson). The Ahasuerus of Esther was certainly placed soon after the deportation of Jehoiachin by 
Nebuchadrezzar (so it. 5 seq.), but in Judith iv. 1-6 the last-mentioned reigns over the Medes at a time 
when the Jews had recently returned from captivity and the high-priest was one Joiakim. The historical 
foundation for Esther’s king can only be Xerxes, although Jos., LX X, and early writers identify him with Artaxerxes. 
Jos., moreover, states that he was also called Cyrus—in Dan. v. 31, vi. 28, Darius the Mede becomes king 
after the fall of Babylonia and 1s followed by Cyrus—and gives the name Xerxes to the Artaxerxes of the 
stories of E and N. The difficulty of distinguishing the names would obviously be increased by the fact 
that Darius I was actually followed by Xerxes (485-465), and D. II (423-404) by Art. II (404-359), and that 
D. II had a son Cyrus, famous for the unsuccessful expedition against his elder brother Art. II. Not to pursue 
the confusing details further, it is enough to notice that the later historians had behind them a series of events 
of vital importance. During a relatively brief period the power of Assyria was broken up, Scythians and 
Medes entered into W. Asiatic politics, a new Babylonian empire was restored only to fall before the Persian 
régime under Cyrus ; a little more than a century later another Cyrus created a turmoil in W. Asia (400), and 
finally the Greeks, who had been gradually coming into closer touch with the Oriental world, established 
a new age under Alexander the Great. How soon history became enwrapped in legend is obvious from 
Herodotus and Xenophon (fifth century B.c.) and from Ctesias, who is even said to have drawn upon Persian 
records. Jos., for his part, endeavoured to reduce the confusion into some order; the Seder Olam (ch. xxx) 
ingeniously identifies all the Persian kings: Cyrus, Darius, Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes—~Dan. xi. 2 knows only 
of four-—and the whole of the Persian age from the restoration of the Temple to the time of Alexander the 
Greek was even compressed into a few decades. The appearance of simplicity in the chronicler’s history of 
the period is misleading ; see further § 6 e. 


§ 5. DATA FOR RECONSTRUCTION. 


The foregoing survey of the intricacies of E—N, the prevailing confusion in regard to the period, 
and the efforts made by ancient and modern writers to present the historical facts, will perhaps be 
convincing proof that the difficulties in E-N are genuine. They concern both E-N and &, and any 
attempt to discuss the origin and structure of & must form some preliminary conception of the 
underlying history. For this the story of N seems most fruitful. 

(a) The Samaritans. N’s age was one of intermarriage and close intercourse between the 
Jews, Samaritans, and other neighbours (vi. 18, xiii. 3, 4, 23, 24, 28). The elliptical repulse of the 
Samaritans in N ii. 20 implies that they, as in E iv. 2 seq., had some claim ‘to a share in the fortunes 
of Jerusalem’ (Ryle, 171), and that they ‘would have had no quarrel with the Jews if they had been 
permitted to unite with the latter in their undertakings and privileges’ (Davies, 177). These details, 
the character of the intermarriages, the efforts to compromise with N (vi. 2-4), the close relationship 
presupposed by the subsequent bitterness after the schism, the fact that Samaritanism was virtually 
a sister-sect of Judaism—these preclude the present position of E’s return and marriage-reforms 
and make it extremely doubtful whether there had as yet been any serious Samaritan hostility. 
They also suggest that the records of E-N have been written and revised under the influence of 
a bitter anti-Samaritan feeling, the date of which can hardly be placed before N xiii. Indeed, it is 
not improbable that the Samaritan schism should be placed (with Jos. xi. 7 seq.) at the close of the 
Persian period (see further Margq., 57 seq.; Jahn, 173 seqq.; Torrey, 321 seqq., 331 seq.). 

(2) Place of Es. tv. 7-23. This undated record of the reign of Artaxerxes, in spite of some 


1 See Ency. Prit., 11th ed., on these names. 
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internal difficulties (see criticisms in Berth., 18 seq., Nikel, 182), probably illustrates the story of N 
when ‘ Tobiah sent letters to put me in fear’ (vi. 19). It points to some new reconstruction of the 
city by returned exiles—evidently after an earlier disaster—and requires the assumption that the 
story of N ts focussed upon the governor alone and that N and his military escort (ii. 9, cf. & v. 2, 
contrast ib. viil. 51 seq.) brought back a band of exiles (so Jos.) ; see below (¢). Against this the 
objection has been brought that N, in spite of the royal command (E iv. 21 seq.), continued to build 
and actually did complete the walls. On the other hand, the walls were already practically finished 
(vi. I, vil. I, see Ryle, 219), and some time would necessarily elapse before letters could reach 
Artaxerxes and his reply come to hand (cf. the situation in E v. 5). The king does not order the 
walls to be destroyed or weakened; N naturally had other building operations to attend to in 
addition to the walls, and these may well have been stopped ‘by force and power’ (E iv. 23). The 
letter to Artaxerxes urges that the rebuilding of Jerusalem would be detrimental to the security of 
the province (iv. 13, 19 seq.), and disloyalty was the strongest charge brought against the governor 
(N 11. 19, vi. 6-7). In fact, N vii. 2 seq. may suggest that the perturbed governor left his brother in 
charge of the city while he visited the king—his leave had been limited (ii. 6)—and although the 
sequence of events is admittedly obscure there is a distinct gap between his position in N i.-iv., vi. 
and that as represented in xtii. (cf. v.). The formal steps of the Samaritans in E iv. 7 seqq. 
(similarly the satrap in E v. seq.) stand in contrast to the confusing account of the hostility in 
N iv., vi. against one who had come armed with royal authority, and undue weight must not be laid 
upon the present form of the N-story (see above [a@]). All in all, the evidence does not exclude the 
helpful conjecture that E iv. 7-23 illustrate the troubles of N at that stage where the continuation 
of the book (after vi. 19) is almost inextricably compiex. 

(c) The semt-Lidomite population. In the list of those who helped to rebuild the wall (N iii.) it is 
noteworthy (1) that very few of the names can be at all plausibly identifMed with the families who 
apparently returned’ with either Zerubbabel or Ezra (Kosters, 47), and (2) that some of the names 
have Calebite affinities. The list is evidence for the poverty of the Babylonian section of population 
and for the prominence of the Judaeans, who include both the natives and those Calebite and allied 
groups who moved up from the south of Judah some time after 586. The presence of the latter is 
only to be expected, and the fact, pointed out by Meyer himself in 1896,is obviously fundamental! 
for the criticism of the book of Ezra (sce Kosters, 7%. 7. xxxi. 536).° In this Calebite or semi- 
Edonite Judah—and to call these groups ‘half heathen’ (with Nikel, 56,64) is to beg the question— 
we may find a starting-point for our conception of the district from the time of their immigration 
northwards to the date of the far-reaching reorganization associated with the names of N and E. 
Further, the list of the inhabitants of Jerusalem in N xi. recurs, though with variations, in 1 Chron. 1x., 
where it represents the compiler’s conception of the post-exilic population after the captivity. 
According to his perspective of history, there was an old Israel which included a Judah of Calebite 
and Jerahmeelite origin (1 Chron. ii. and iv.) and some later stage which corresponds closely with N xi. 
N xi., however, differs widely from the lists in E 11. and villi. and ignores the return of Zerubbabel 
and Ezra. Its disagreement is hardly a proof that these lists are authentic; what is significant is 
the agreement between the Judaean clans Perez, Shelah and the semi-Edomite Zerah in N xt. and 
the mixed genealogies in 1 Chron.ii. and iv. The chronicler, it will be observed, knows of no earlier 
Judah ; his evidence in ii., iv. is (in his view) pre-Davidic, and it agrees with this that his lists of the 
Levitical orders of David’s time illustrate the close bond uniting these ecclesiastical bodies with 
people of south Palestinian and Edomite affinity.* 

(dq) A decrce and areturn. The introduction to the Jerusalem list reads like the sequel to the 
account of some return (N xi. 3, 1 Chron. ix. 2; cf. E ii, 70, N vil. 73, and see Ewald, aso). 
The hist itself, after dealing with priests, Levites, &c., proceeds to refer to those who dwelt in the 
country, and it is noteworthy that N xi. 23 seq. have in view the fulfilment of some royal decree 
touching the singers (cf. & iv. 54 seq., E vii. 24). The singers, also, are subsequently collected from 
the Netophathite and other villages which they had built at some unspecified period (xii. 28 seq. ; 
cf. the Levites in 1 Chron. ix. 16), and the explicit references to the rest of Israel and their cities 
(xi. 20, 25), before the assembling at the dedication of the walls (xii. 27), recall the situation before 


1-H. P. Smith, 348; Kent, 358; see also the remarks of Sellin, Ser., §3 seqq., S¢ud. 16-35. With Tobiah, cf. the 
Arain. form Tabeel, E iv. 7 (Hoonacker, ev. 676/. Xx. 183 nae ocllinn s77 

* See for (2) Meyer, £7¢., 114-19, 147, 167, 177 seq., 181, 183, and his /svaeliten, 352 n. 5, 399, 492, 409, 429 n. 5, 
430. See also on & v. 26. 

3 Cf. also H. Guthe, £. 27. 2249; T. K. Cheyne, ib. 3385; H. P. Smith, A7s¢. 354 n.1; R. Kittel, Chvov. 14, 16; 
Jahn, 99; Kennett, Assuys, 117, 123; Torrey, 328, n. 53; E. L. Curtis and A. A. Madsen, Chroz. 89, 98, 104. 

* See also E. Meyer and B. Luther, /svae/., 442 seqq., for evidence connecting Judah and the Edomites ; in their 
opinion, however, the data, found in literature relating to pre-monarchical times, refer to pre-Davidic conditions. 
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the exiles were assembled in Jerusalem after their return and settlement in the Zerubbabel-story 
(E ii. 70, iii. 1). Thus, the difficult and much revised narratives of N’s work, between vi. and xiii., 
are connected with the list of the return in vii., with the return-of E (see p. 9c), and with some return 
associated with the figure of N himself. G. A. Smith observes that the reforms of N ‘are best 
explained through his reinforcement by just so large a number of Babylonian Jews under just such a 
leader as E’(£xfos., July, 1906, p. 7 seq.). On the other hand, there is insufficient historical evidence for 
the presence of E and his band, and the above details strongly suggest that there was an account of 
some other return in connexion with the activity of N, although it is still impossible to reconstruct 
the course of N’s work (see § 4, ITI. 3). 

(e) The Temple. Vhe history after the rise of the Davidie Zerubbabel is a blank which can be 
filled only by conjecture (sce e.g. Ewald; Sellin, Sev.; Nikel, 142-6, and others), ‘The situation 
in Jerusalem at the return of N eannot be explained by the disasters at the fall of Jerusalem about 
140 years previously. The city was in great affliction and reproach, and N’s grief, confession, and 
prayer recall E’s behaviour at the tidings of the heathen marriages. The ruins of Jerusalem were 
extensive (N i. 3, ii. 3, 8, 13, ili., ef. Ecelus. xlix. 13), and it is disputed whether the dzraz (ii. 8) refers 
to the fortress on the north side of the Temple (G. A. Smith, Ferus., ii. 347 seq., 461), or the Temple 
itself (cf. 1 Chron. xxix. I and see Jahn, pp. iv, 93). According to 2 Macc. i. 18, N built both the 
Temple and the Altar, and Jos. (independently) asserts that he received permission to build the 
walls of the city and to finish the Temple. An old Latin synopsis (Lag. 18 seq.) states that E 
restored the foundations of Zerubbabel’s temple, and an old Greek summary of ‘Second Esdras’ 
refers to N as a builder of the Temple (Lag. 84, 1.27: adrds 7€twoe wept tis olxodopis tod iepod). 
These can scareely all be based upon the references to the Temple in the Artaxerxes-record in & 
ii. 18, 20, It is at least noteworthy that, both in & and E, compilers have placed this episode in 
the history of the Temple, and the different readings in E iv. 12, 14, might be due to the alternative 
position of the story (see below, § 6 (c)) after the account of the opposition in the time of Cyrus.’ 
Moreover, the mention of the ‘ decree of Cyrus,and Darius, and Artaxerzes king of Persia’ (I vi. 14, 
see & vii. 4) is unintelligible—for even a gloss or interpolation must express some plausible belief— 
unless there was a tradition associating Artaxerxes with the building of the Temple. Again, in view 
of the parallels between E iv. and N ii. iv., vi., in the aecount of the Samaritan opposition, it 1s surely 
significant that the abrupt allusion in N ii. 20 to the repudiation of the Samaritans can only be 
explained in the light of FE iv. 3, where the building of the Temple is concerned.” Finally, the 
E-story represents a period of favour during which the Temple had been restored or repaired 
through God’s mercy and the clemency of Persia (E ix. 8 seq.). This brief ‘moment’ (v. 8) cannot 
date back from the decree of Cyrus and the work of Zerubbabel, rather must one read the whole 
situation—the strengthening of a neglectful community, the furthering of a poor temple—as a 
supplement to the disorganization and confusion in the story of N’s measures. Hence, it may be 
coneluded that there is sufficient evidence for some tradition of a rebuilding of the Temple and 
of a return in the time of N. 

(f) The recent disaster. The disaster which explains N’s grief, anxiety, and energetic labours 
may probably be ascribed in part at least to Edom. Friendly or neutral relations between Judah 
(and its semi-Edomite population, sce c) and the ‘brother’ Edom appear to have continued at 
a relatively late period, until for some reason Edom is denounced for its unbrotherly conduct.’ The 
origin of the enmity is generally connected with the fall of Jerusalem in 586. But it cannot be found 
in the time of Jehoiakim (the conjecture ‘Edom’ for ‘Aram’ in 2 Kings xxiv. 2 1s against Jer. 
XXxv. 11), or of Zedekiah (when Edom was among the allies of Judah; Jer. xxvii., Ezek. xvii. 11 seqq.) ; 
the Chaldeans alone destroyed the Temple, and Jews had even taken refuge in Edom and elsewhere 
(Jer.xl. 11). The very explicit statement that the Edomites burned the Temple ‘when Judaea was 
made desolate by the Chaldeans’, and occupied Judaean territory (£ iv. 45, 50), points to the reality 
of a tradition which, however, has been connected with the events of 586. The various allusions to 
Edom (Obad., Ezek. xxv. 12, XxxXv. 10, 12, xxxvi. 5, Lam. iv., Ps. cxxxvii. 7), though possibly 
referring to different periods, cannot be based upon the history of the Chaldean invasion. The very 
circumstantial references to Edomite aggression (£ iv. 50, Ezek. xxxv. 10, xxxvi. 3, 5) have led to 
the view that the Jewish exiles recovered their land through Persian aid.* This, however, finds no 
support in the history of either Cyrus or Darius. But may it not be later (Nikel, 57 n. 1), before 


1 See also Sellin, Sex. 56 n. 1, 58; Stud. 18 seq.; Griinhut, Eizlettung (cited by Jampel, 1. 105). 

* Parallel traditions elsewhere explain each other, cf. Ex. xvii. 6 with Num. xx. 8; Ex. xvii. 10 with Num. xiv. 
40, 44; Ex. xxxui. with Num. xi. 

* Mal. 1. 2-5; see Kennett, Assays, 117. 

* See the discussions of Ewald, 80 seqq., 88; Herzfeld, Gesch. (1847) i. 475 seq.; Smend, 22, 24; Stade, Gesch. 11. 
112; F. Buhl, Gesch. d. Edomiter (1893), 77. 
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the prophecy of Mal. i. 2-5, and between the times of Zerubbabel and N?!_ If so, it is tempting to 
associate the relatively simple and unadorned decree attributed to Darius in £ iv. 48-56 (which 
points to a return to rebuild the Temple after a period of Edomite hostility) with the situation that 
underlies the narratives of N, cf. d above. 

(zg) Summary. The internal difficulties of E-N are exceedingly complex owing to the numerous 
untrustworthy features, the remarkable and suspicious parallels, and the intricacies of rearrangement, 
adjustment, and revision. The sources throw little (if any) light on the period before the return of 
N, and traditions originally associated with him or his age appear to underlie the rest.2. His story 
forms the starting-point for the problems of E-N, but it has too many serious difficulties for any 
confident theory of the order of events. Yet it seems clear that in N’s time there had not as yet 
been any previous Samaritan hostility of any extent, any separation from the ‘heathen’, any important 
return of exiles. It is not improbable that in the time of Zerubbabel there was a monarchy of some 
size (cf. Sellin, Sev., 89), and it is interesting to notice that the Samaritan opposition in the time of 
Artaxerxes 1s aimed especially at the apparent political pretensions of N (ii. 19, vi. 6~8, cf. E iv. 13). 
The population in and around Jerusalem consisted partly of the old indigenous stock and partly of 
the southern groups of Edomite affinity who moved northwards after 586. This semi-Edomite people 
had suffered from a disaster, due, in some measure, to the ‘brother’ Edomites who had burned the 
Temple and occupied Jewish territory, and to repair the lamentable conditions was the object of N’s 
return. The southern groups in question are only to be expected after 1 Chron. ii. and iv., and the 
history in Chron. seeins to reveal some traces of their perspective: their presence in the Levitical 
bodies, the stories of the reconstruction of Temple and cult, and the traditions of invasions of hostile 
southern peoples. On independent grounds it is probable that other traces of the presence and 
prominence of these groups may be observed elsewhere, and we may notice that the O.T. preserves 
the tradition of the high reputation of the eponymous Caleb, the ‘servant of Yahweh’, and that late 
traditions even ascribe a southern origin to some of the prophets.® 

In the chronicler’s compilation the rise of the new Jewish Church and the opposition of the 
Samaritans are dated at the commencement of the Persian age, and in the light of this the later 
history was meant to be read, even as other writers presuppose the patriarchal arfcestors of pre- Mosaic 
days or the elaborate Levitical ritual associated with Moses and Aaron. Although this view shapes 
the compilation, the study of the age of Artaxerxes throws a different light upon its value. There 
are persistent and independent traditions of some return in his reign, and of some reconstruction of 
the people. Subsequent to the situation represented in N iti. (see ¢ above) a new community was 
formed, and since it would be composed of elements of exilic (Babylonian) and non-exilic ancestry, 
some of the names of the latter class (found e.g. in N ili.) might naturally recur in (the later) lists 
referring to earlier periods (for such names, see Nikel, 154 seqq.). From 1 Chron. ii. and iv., and 
from the place of Caleb and Jerahmeel among the ‘sons’ of Perez—Gen. xxxviii seems to record 
his superiority over the rival and semi-Edomite Zerah—it is obvious that there has been a genea- 
logical readjustment of the groups of southern origin. Moreover, elsewhere, the specific traditions 
of such groups as these have been revised or mutilated, and it is probable that all these features may 
be connected with the intricate development of the priestly and Levitical figures, suggestive of rival 
representations and compromise.* 

IX—-N is written from the standpoint of a reorganized community which admitted no relationship 
with the scmi-Edomite or native Judaean groups. The Babylonian exiles piqued themselves on 
their superiority to the Judaeans, who none the less could boast of their father Abraham—the hero 
of the Calebite city of Hebron (Ezek. xxxiii. 24). To the exiles from Babylon and thence 
(E 11.) to the old Judah which fell in 586, the community persistently attributed its origin. The 
Jews of the post-exilic theocracy laid most weight upon an ancestry from the deportation by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, even as the old Israel ignored the large indigenous and mixed element in Palestine, and 
descent was claimed from the immigrant tribes from Egypt and thence from the pre-Mosaic sons of 
Israel. Different disasters were focussed upon 586, and traditions of return and rebuilding were 
concentrated upon the return of Zerubbabel. Consequently, by thus passing over the native groups, 
whether akin or not to the hated Edomites, the mixed origin of the Jews was rendered less con- 
spicuous. The significance of this has been well pointed out by Torrey (155, 236 seq., 321 seqq., and, 


* Some later Edomite invasion has been inferred by J. Ley, //. Jesata (1893), 150; T. K. Cheyne, /utrod. /s., 
210 seq. ; & Bz. col. 2701; H. Winckler, Keilinschr. u.d. A. 7.295; R.H.Kennett, Journ. Theol. Stud., 1906, p. 487. 
Note also the earlier views of Kuenen and Sellin (Sev., 82) that Is. 1xiii. 18, xiv. 10 seq., point to another destruction of 
the Temple after 516. 

> Note the tradition in 2 Macc. ii. 13 that N collected writings and ‘letters of kings about sacred gifts’. 

* Habakkuk and Zephaniah of Simeon, Obadiah an Edomite proselyte, Nahum of Elkosh. 

* See further Ezcy. Lrit., 11th ed., artt. ‘ Genesis’ (xi. 584 seq.) ; ‘ Jews’ (xv. 387, 389-91); ‘ Levites’ (xvi. 513 seq.) ; 
‘ Palestine’ (xx. 615 seq.), and art. ‘Edomites’ in Hastings’ Dict. of Rel. and Ethics. 
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especially, 328 n. 53). Both Jews and Samaritans were of mingled ancestry, but the latter could at 
all events claim to have been associated with the land longer than the former. The question of 
kinship between the two divisions was, as we see from Jos. (ix. 14 3, xi. 8 6, xii. 5 5), always a debatable 
one, and the knowledge of past history would only increase the bitter enmity at the rise of the rival 
cult on Mt. Gerizim. But the chronicler’s compilation very carefully conceals the course of events 
and upholds for Judah alone the sole right to be the legitimate descendant of the ancient confederation 
of Israel.' 


$6. STRUCTURE OF THE SOURCES. 


It may often be possible to point out conflicting data, to indicate traditions which seem to be 
older or more original, and to arrive at positive or negative conclusions regarding the underlying 
facts; but the endeavour to trace the literary growth of complex sources which are certainly the 
result of intricate reshaping and revision is a delicate problem of literary criticism and distinct from 
the historical criticism of the period they describe. 

(a) The Sheshbassar-Cyrus Tradition. The story of Zerubbabel and the first return of the 
Jews in the time of Darius (£ iii. 1-v. 6) is the pivot upon which the problems turn. Our starting- 
point is the Aramaic section E v. seq., where Darius confirms and extends a decree of Cyrus, who 
had ordered the rebuilding of the Temple and had sent back the vessels with Sheshbazzar (v. 13-15). 
This tradition is supported by E i., which refers also to Mithredath the treasurer who apparently 
was once mentioned in E v. (see on & vi. 18). But E i. is written ina different style and in Hebrew ; 
it gives a highly-coloured form of the decree (note the parallels with the story of E, Marq. 56, 
Torrey, 157 seq.), and tends to minimize the importance of Cyrus by emphasizing the direct influence 
of Yahweh (contrast the initiative of Darius in Z iv., E vi. 8-11 ; see also on £ vii. 1). Consequently, 
E v.seq., which have various marks of incompleteness (see on £ vi. 7 seq., 23), presuppose an account 
of Cyrus and the return of Sheshbazzar (probably also in Aramaic), some part of which at least has 
been replaced by E i. Further, Sheshbazzar returned to build the Temple, but instead of any 
account of his work, Jeshua and Zerubbabel are abruptly introduced in the great list, E 11.2. These 
two erect the altar (iii. 2), and (mentioned in the inverse order) commence the rebuilding (iii. 8-10), 
repulse the ‘ adversaries’ (iv. 2 seq.), and subsequently, in the time of Darius, are encouraged by the 
prophets to begin operations (v. 2, note the repetition of the ancestry). Zer., as in & ili. I-v. 6, ts 
the leading figure, whereas the Shesh. tradition in v. seq. refers to the ‘elders’ (E v. 5, 9, vi. 8, 14; 
in vi. 7 G® omits the unnamed governor, see Berth., 19). From the point of view of historical criticism 
Shesh. and Zer. are two distinct individuals, but it seems obvious that the compiler of E 1.-vi. 
regarded them as the same, although it was left for ancient and modern harmonists to make the 
identification. And in fact it is implied and made in & vi. 18, 27, 29, after the introduction of Zer. 
in iii. seq., but naturally not in & ii. 1-15 (=Ei.); yet in E, strangely enough, it is nowhere made, 
although the return of Shesh. in E i. 11 evidently corresponds to the appearance of Zer. in il. 2 
(|| E v. 8 immediately after the Zer. story). Hence Jos. is obliged to harmonize (x1. 1 § 14, 
3 § 32). Moreover, it is noteworthy that the Aramaic sources (v. 3-vi. 12) do not clearly indicate 
that the Jewish builders were exiles (contrast E iv. 12), and that there is no explicit reference in 
E v.15 to any return of exiles under Sheshbazzar ; on the other hand, the conflate text of & vi. 5, 8 
clearly alludes to the Jews as being of the Captivity (cf. vii. 6, 10), and £ ii. 15 shows more distinctly 
than E i. 11 that exiles returned with Shesh. That there is a gap after this verse has often been 
suspected. Accordingly, there are two important features: (1) the Shesh. tradition has been 
mutilated and otherwise adjusted in order to give the greater prominence to Zer. and Azs return, 
and (2) while it is not certain that Shesh. was originally the leader of a band of exiles, the text in £ 
partly identifies him with the more illustrious Zer., and partly seems to treat his return as that of 
the ‘captivity’ also. Finally, the Shesh. tradition is that of a continuous building of the Temple 
since the time of Cyrus (E v. 16). This may be supported by E iv. 4, 5, which refer to unceasing 
troubles and intrigues, and by v. 6, where the accusation in the reign of Ahasuerus means, in this 
context, that the Temple was still under construction. On the other hand, the presence of the 
Artaxerxes-episode would imply that the work was definitely brought to a stop (see iv. 21-24), and 
with this agrees the statement in v. 2 that Zer. and Jeshua, encouraged by the prophets, ‘rose 
up... and began to build the house of God’. Since the presence of these conflicting views can 
hardly be original, the Artaxerxes-episode and the cessation of the building may probably be 
regarded as foreign to the Shesh. tradition. Hence, although FE does not present £’s remarkable 
confusion of the sequence of events in the reigns of Cyrus and Darius—a confusion which Jos. has 


1 In so far as the foregoing paragraphs bear upon the prophetical writings, it must be remembered that the dates 
of the latter depend upon our knowledge of the historical conditions in the light of which they are to be explained. 
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done his best to remedy—it contains, on closer inspection, a very singular combination of conflicting 
traditions of the Temple, and of Shesh. and Zer. 

(6) The Zerubbabel-Darius tradition. Since Jewish tradition has it that Darius was the son of 
Ahasuerus the Mede (Dan. ix. 1), and the Ahasuerus in Esth. was called Artaxerxes (although, 
historically, Xerxes must be meant), and since the sequence Art.-Darius is true of Art. I-Dar. II 
(or even of Art. []I-Dar. III), compilers might be justified in placing the story of the opposition 
before a tradition of Darius, whether in £ 11. 16 seqq., i1,or E iv. 7-24, v. But it is not easy to 
decide which of the two is the earlier position. The cessation of the building of the Temple would 
be intelligible before & iv., which really describes a new erain the history, and would equally agree 
with the commencement of work mentioned in E v. 2. In either case it leads up to Zerubbabel. 
But whereas in & it forms a necessary link between Cyrus and Darius, in E it breaks the connexion 
(iv. 5, v- 1) and conflicts with the Shesh. tradition. The assumption that £ gives the older 
position of the episode may be suggested by the fact that its text presents some features distinctly 
sounder than that in E iv. (note, however, the textual relation of Chron. to Sam.-Kings). On the 
other hand, in & v. 66 seqq. (E iv. 1 seqq.) the compiler has made use of iv. 1-5, 24, and it is possible 
that he found iv. (6?) 7-24 before him, but naturally omitted the passage he had already used. 
In any case, iv. I-5 is obviously most closely connected with the preceding chapters, and since 
these presuppose certain material found only in & iii. 1-v. 6, E’s account of Sheshbazzar and 
Zerubbabel in the time of Cyrus thus presupposes data in & of the time of Darius! The simplest 
explanation of these intricacies is that the MT has suffered by excision (see Torrey, 27 seq.), and it 
remains to determine whether the material in question originally belonged to the Darius period (as 
in £) or to that of Cyrus (as in E). Torrey alone has discussed this problem, and he has presented 
a complete, clever, and attractive hypothesis. He treats the Darius-Zer. story in & iti. I-iv. 42 as 
an interpolation in the history of Cyrzs, rejects or emends all that is impossible in such a context, 
and regards £ ii. 16 seqq. as a transposition from FE iv. made by the interpolator (see p. 32). But 
this leaves the complexity of E i—vi. untouched. It treats as redactional certain passages that have 
by no means that appearance (viz. & iv. 43-7a, 57-61), and if E iv. 7-24 was deliberately borrowed, 
it is strange that no effort was made to form a reasonable link between ii. 15 and 16, as Jos. has 
done. The compiler used £ ii. 16 seqq. to link Cyrus and Darius, but this theory assumes that for 
no apparent reason whatsoever a story of Darius has been introduced into the Cyrus-history and 
combined with it by (redactional ?) materia], which is partly of considerable independent value, and 
partly introduces a zez tradition of Cyrus (iv. 44, 57) in conflict with all other evidence. The story, 
moreover, would hardly have been used in Jewish history unless it was associated with Zerubbabel, 
Darius, and the return of the Jews; hence its presence, general character, independence, and the 
confusion arising from the attempt to unite it with o¢/er traditions plead for the view (also held 
by Howorth and Bayer) that it is original. 

(c) Result of combination. On this alternative theory, then, /& preserves a Zer.-Darius nucleus 
corresponding to a Shesh.-Cyrus nucleus in E, and it seems probable that the intricacies in & and Ek 
have arisen from the endeavour tocombine and compromise. £ ili. I-v. 6 commence like an indepen- 
dent story, presupposes no prelude, and quite excludes any current story of Cyrus. iv. 44, 57, it is 
true, refer to his inability to fulfil a vow, but this has neither any foundation in history nor support 
in extant tradition, and appears to be an early effort to connect the section with Cyrus. Thenceforth 
we apparently have the building-up of narratives. The Artaxerxes episode was taken from a source 
relating to the time of N ($54), and the sequel of the story, the list v. 7 seqq., also has a Nehemian 
background. The connexion between v. 1-6 and 7 seqq. is not close (note repetition 4, 7a, the 
preliminary vv. 5 and 7), and it is possible that iii. 1-v.6 once had another sequel, or that there has 
been later adjustment. In any case, the references to Cyrus (iv. 44, 57), the treatment of the Shesh. 
tradition, and the fact that & ii. 1-15 are not in their original form, unite to show that there has been 
much revision, the stages in which cannot be traced. The list itself, partly connected with E’s 
return in N vii., has been applied to the return of Zer., and then treated (in N) by the compiler of 
E-N as a quotation from the earlier period. It presents a materially older text, and its immediate 
continuation in & v. 47 seqq. (E iii.) is also based upon N viii. 1, and describes events in which one 
may recognize the influence of other passages in N (Meyer, 73,99; Marq., 58 seq.; Volz,$9). But 
the material is adjusted to Zerubbabel and Cyrus, with the result that while & v. 8 (the introduction 
of Zer.) is explained by the preceding story, and v. 47 (the date) by v. 6; v. 55 has in view iv. 48 
(Darius), but its context is of the time of Cyrus (note the harmonizing efforts of Jos., xi. 4 I, 3 seq.). 


Haggai and Zech., in the second year of Darius, know of no return or earlier rebuilding. So far this 
agrees with the Zer. story, which, however, while excluding any earlier rebuilding, describes the first return of 
the Jews. ‘The Shesh. story throws back the commencement of the temple, but in E does not clearly point to 
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any return (contrast £). In so far as Darius is concerned, these stories are mutually contradictory, and neither 
is supported by the prophets, and in so far as the fortunes of the temple are concerned, it is possible that 
a compromise was found in the belief that the work was brought to a stop and that the building was ve-com- 
menced in the time of Darius. This explains the motive of the Artaxerxes episode, and if the references to the 
Temple in £ ii. 18, 20 are reliable, their absence in E iv. 12, 14 may be due to its new position. Further, if 
E v. 1 once had (asi in & vi. 1) the precise date, this would be i in order after iv. 5 (see Berth., 1g), but might 
naturally be omitted after the insertion of iv. (6) 7-24; and since also the retention of the date in & vi. t 
would be unnecessary after v. 73 (=E iv. 24), the present unintelligible wording of the latter verse may be due 
to intentional alteration and not to corruption of the text. Thus, / partly presents material in an older text 
and form than E, partly shows signs of revision (apparently in the Greek), either to harmonize details or to 
conform with the MT, and partly is influenced by the form of E, whose imperfections it shares. The root of 
the problem lies in the two nuclei: Zerubbabel-Darius, Sheshbazzar-Cyrus-Darius, and in the endeavour to 
co-ordinate them ; but in addition to the complexity touching Cyrus and Darius, it is obvious that the present 
form of the narratives cannot be viewed apart from the literary treatment of the events of the time of Artaxerxes. 


(dz) The Ezra-story. The narratives involved are an account of N’s work, partly autobio- 
graphical, but now 1n a much revised and intricate form, which is divided by the E-story, also not 
from one hand, and itself split into two. These have suffered various changes and adjustments in 
the course of being combined with each other and with the great history of the ‘chronicler’. On 
both literary and historical grounds we may postulate a stage when the whole of the E-story was 
found after the first appearance of N (p.g d). To suppose that N viii.-x. also once stood before 
N i. (Torrey, 265 seq.) only increases the difficulties. E appears relatively late in tradition, but 
continues to grow in reputation. He is absent from both Ben Sira xlix. 12 seq. and 2 Macc. 1. seq., 
and here N is particularly prominent ; but N’s prominence, though in agreement with all the evidence, 
has not been made so obvious in the E-story (see § 4. III. d). Moreover, the effort has apparently 
been made to give greater significance to E by placing the most important part of his mission—the 
Reading of the Law (and the sequel, the Covenant)—in the account of the completion of the walls 
of Jerusalem, and also by introducing the rest of the story before N's arrival. £ has gone further, 
and in ix. 37 seqq. has read part of N viii. after E x. Now, although / presents in some cases 
a better text, it is noteworthy that in reproducing N viii. and the introductory vii. 734, the compiler 
has also unnecessarily removed v. 73a, which can hardly stand after & 1x. 36 = E x. 44 (cf. Volz, 1492). 
This deliberate transference perhaps explains the text in vv. 38, 49, and suggests that £’s recension 
is here based upon the MT, with the E-story divided as at present. Consequently, both & and E-N 
share that complicated treatment of the purification of Israel which seems to have arisen when the 
story of E was rearranged. It is uncertain how £, if more complete, would have continued. There 
is indeed some evidence, perhaps not of great value, for an account of E’s passover, suggesting that 
some portion of the story has been lost (see on 1x. 55). However, if the whole of the present story had 
been placed before N i., both N i.-vi., xi.—xil. and E vil.—x., N viil.-x. (or in any rearranged form) 
would still be in a confused, and certainly not original shape. The one source which actually effects 
this transposition is Jos., who finishes the life of E before dealing with N, His treatment ts brief and 
paraphrastic, but it seems to be extremely significant that he does not point to the existence of the 
story of N in either the form or the sequence which it now has, To reconstruct the continuation 
of & is to make the overlapping with N more conspicuous; this is clear from the synopses cited 
below on p. 58, and it is interesting to notice that an old Syriac catena, which follows £, endeavours 
to readjust to N—it passes from £ ix. I-10 to 466-47 ( = N viii. 6) and thence to N 1. 1-4, and places 
the Reading of the Law (N viii.) in the context it now has in the MT. 4, it is evident, does not 
enable us to go behind the MT, but, together with Jos., it tends to show that the MT is the late 
outcome of a very intricate literary development. 

(e) Lhe Compilation. At the stage when the stories of EK and N were shaped in their present 
form, and when the traditions of the time of Artaxerxes had been used directly or indirectly for the 
age of Cyrus and Darius, we reach the complete historical work Chron.-E-N., and the structure 
of E-N really involves close attention to that of Chron. itself. Here it must suffice to observe that 
both Chron. and E-—N furnish evidence representing different stages in the vicissitudes of the priests 
and Levites (see on & viii. 28), and it is noteworthy that there are several traces of textual variation 
and confusion where these are concerned (see, e.g., 1. 5 Seqq., 10, 15, v. 56, Vil. 9, Vill. 42, 1X. 43 seqq.). 
It is also significant of the relative lateness of E-N that the age at which the Levites serve agrees 
with secondary passages in Chron. (see on v. 58), and that an apparent anti-Aaronite bias has found 
its way into both (see on vii. 10-12). Perhaps the most important feature in the compilation is the 
presence of gaps (e.g. before E v. 1, N i.), the more striking when we observe that the chronicler has 
ignored pertinent material in Kings, Jer., Daniel, and Esther. The book of Daniel was familiar in 
the Greek age and later (cf. 1 Macc. ii. 59 seq., and, for the Targums, Prot. Realency., iii. 107 seq.), 
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and was used by Jos. The story in & iii. seq. has literary points of contact with both Dan. and Est. 
(Mara. 66, 68, 72; Torrey, 47 seq. ; Bayer, 110 seqq.), and the former of these records traditions of 
the Temple-vessels (see on ii. 10).1 The sacrilegious use of the holy objects by Belshazzar was 
followed by the fall of Babylon to the Medes and Persians, and forthwith Darius the Mede, son of 
Ahasuerus, became king (v. 31, 1x. 1). He was led to proclaim the God of Daniel (vi. 25-7), and to 
the first year of his reign is ascribed the prayer of Daniel (ix.). Here, the seventy years of desolation 
foretold by Jeremiah are complete, and Daniel prays on behalf of the Jews in Jerusalem and 
afar off, and on behalf of the ruined sanctuary. The tradition—irrespective of its present setting— 
is so far in harmony with F iii. seq., the story of Zerubbabel in the second year of Darius (cf. Biichler, 
7 seq.), where; as in Daniel’s prayer, an earlier return is excluded. It is difficult not to believe that 
these traditions are related, and it is noteworthy that while the references to Cyrus in the story 
of Zerubbabel appear to be due to later revision, Cyrus, according to Dan. vi. 28, x. 1, reigned after 
Darius. Thus, not only is it more intelligible that the Cyrus tradition is relatively the later, and 
probably grew out of the Darius tradition, than the reverse, but a tradition evidently once prevailed 
which placed Darius before Cyrus. 

But it was also known that Cyrus preceded Darius, and in Bel and the Dragon he follows after 
Astyages (see above, p. 11) and—like Darius in Dan. vi.—becomes convinced of Daniel's God. This 
correct sequence is that represented by Jos. and the ‘chronicler’, with one important difference, 
that while the former does his best to combine al! the varying traditions of Cyrus and Darius, the 
present MT ignores Dan. and £ iii. 1-v. 6 and the complications these would introduce into the history. 
Accuracy of sequence does not necessarily prove greater antiquity of source. It depends upon 
accuracy of information, and if Jos. (xi. 2) knows that Cambyses and not Artaxerxes (£ il. 16 seqq.) 
reigned before Darius, he is confused in his treatment of Xerxes and Artaxerxes, and while the 
chronicler wrongly retains these two between Cyrus and Darius, he has, however, avoided the 
incorrect sequence of the latter two in Daniel. The traditions of this period ($ 4 IV. ¢.) combine in 
an inextricable manner trustworthy and untrustworthy data with the result that mere mechanical 
rearrangement of material or correction of names is inadequate for the recovery of the histortcal 
facts. Whether or no there was a continuous chronicle of the Kings of Media and Persia (Est. x. 2), 
ifa compiler of Jewish history followed the tradition which also appears in Dan., Darius the Mede 
reigned before Cyrus, and Darius, after /: iii. seq., was the first to permit the Jews to return. On 
the other hand, Cyrus was really the first king, and it is easy to understand the endeavours to 
adjust the-traditions. It may not be possible to trace all the steps in the process, nevertheless, Z's 
recension is a valuable witness to the efforts made to effect a compromise, and it is significant that 
while all the evidence points to the relative iateness of the Cyrus tradition in the form it now has 
in £& il. 1-15 or E 1, the immediate prelude in & 1. represents a text materially older in some 
respects (though more corrupt in others) than the corresponding 2 Chron. xxxv. seq. 

(7) Conclusion. In the nature of the case, any explanation of the structure of & and E-N must 
be a provisional one. At all events, Bayer’s view (93 seq., 102, 139), that & is a secondary and 
deliberate self-contained compilation dealing with the Temple, is inadequate, in that it accounts for 
only a small proportion of the textual features. Howorth, whose merit it has been to force the 
attention of biblical students to the importance of 4, undoubtedly goes too far in championing the 
textual and historical value of &. As regards its text, used by Jahn with a certain lack of discrimina- 
tion and by Bayer somewhat unduly underestimated, Torrey and Volz support an intermediate 
position, pointing out the general relative superiority of MT. Torrey justly observes, also, that as 
a history & is not in its original form, and he has proposed a hypothesis of its relationship with E-N 
which he works out with much skill and thoroughness (18 seqq., 30 seqq., 255 seqq.). He starts from 
the chroniclers history in almost its present form (dated c. third cent. B.C.), and assumes two 
important changes: (1) the transference of N vii. 70-x. 39 from their ‘ariginal’ position between 
E: viii. and ix. to the place where they now stand, and (2) the interpolation of the story & iii. 1-iv. 42, 
in the history of Cyrus, with redactional expansion, alteration, &c., and with the transposition of the 
Artaxerxes episode from E iv. 6-24 to & ii. 16-30. Subsequently, two rival forms arose: one (A) 
with the retransposition of N vii. 73-x. 40, this time between E x. and N i.; the other (B) with the 
excision of the Story of the Three Youths (£ iii. seq.) together with a part of the ‘ original’ history. 
The latter is represented by the MT; the former, after being translated into Greek, survives only in 
the fragmentary £, which is defined as ‘simply a piece taken without change out of the middle of 
a faithful Greek translation of the chronicler’s History of Israel in the form which was generally 
recognized as authentic in the last century B.c.’ (18). This hypothesis is complicated (see Bayer’s 
criticisms,143 seq.), though not unduly so. On the other hand, there are objections to the view that 


* It is disputed whether £ iii. seq. is later than these (Bayer, 128 seq.), or earlier (Torrey); in any case the 
canonical books, whatever their date, may well incorporate or be based upon older traditicns. 
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the Story of the Three Youths is an interpolation in the alleged original Cyrus-history, viz. in E i., 
E iv. 47-56, iv. 62-v. 6, E ii. seqq. (see p. 16), and to the assumption that the place of the E-story 
before N i. is the earlier (see p. 17). Further, although £ is obviously imperfect, to restore a 
complete work in which it should correspond to E in the chronicler’s series necessitates the belief 
that Jos., the only early source which places the E-story before N, is witness to the MT form of the 
stories of both’E and N, and this cannot be said to be certain (see p. 57 seq.). The latter part of £ 
presupposes the present structure of FE vii.-x., N .. . vil. 73-vili. 13 . . ., whereas the first half 
presents older traits in 1., ii. 16 seqq. (the position of the Artaxerxes episode), iii. 1-v. 6 (the Zerub- 
babel story), v. 7-70 (the background of the list, E 11.), and v. 71 (the immediate sequel, the prelude 
to the work of the returned exiles). Finally, the criticism of 4 inevitably raises the problem of 
the entire series Chron.-E-—N, which at one stage was a literary whole, and consequently we cannot 
take the chronicler’s history as a fixed starting-point. Asa matter of fact, apart from the literary 
questions arising out of Chronicles alone, it seems that the books were regarded by the Rabbis with 
some suspicion (Curtis and Madsen, C/ron. 2), and now stand after E-N ‘as if it were an afterthought 
to admit them to equal authority’ (W. R. Smith, Old Test. Few. Church, 182). It is not improbable 
that this severance involved some subsequent alteration and revision (cf. Marg., 29). Moreover, 
the recurrence of 1 Chron. ix., N xi. in a single work hardly looks like an original feature ; like 
the more remarkable repetition of the list E ii., N vii. (see Jampel, i. 306 ; Howorth, PSBA, xxvi. 26 ; 
Holzhey, 37 n. 2) the feature seems to point to the combination of sources which were primarily 
distinct. 

All the data suggest that E and E-N represent concurrent forms which have influenced each 
other in the earlier stages of their growth. They are rivals, and neither can be said to be wholly 
older or more historical than the other. The endeavour was made to correct E to agree with the 
MT—and @" is a conspicuous example of the extent to which the revisers could go—and the 
presence of such efforts and in particular the doublets (see § 3 4) are of essential importance in 
indicating that Z’s text does not precisely represent a Heb.-Aram. work, and that when all allowance 
is made for correction and revision of the Greek, problems of the underlying original text still remain. 
But it was impossible to make any very satisfactory adjustment, & diverged too seriously from the 
MT, which had cut the chronological knot by the excision of the story of Zerubbabel, and we 
may suppose that this facilitated the desire for the more literal translation of Theodotion (p. 3 seq.). 


e7eer COE, 


Although our O.T. has lost the story of Zerubbabel and the Praise of Truth, there is no doubt that 
there is something ‘ unbiblical’ in the orations. In the course of the growth of the O.T., compilers 
and revisers have not unfrequently obscured or omitted that to which they took exception, and some 
light is thus often thrown upon other phases of contemporary Palestinian or Jewish thought. While 
the orations themselves remind us of the old ‘Wisdom’ literature (Proverbs, Ben Sira, Wisdom), 
their combination with narrative will recall the interesting story of Ahikar. & remains ‘apocryphal’ 
in so far as it was deliberately rejected by Jewish and Christian schools. It had indeed found a place 
in the Bible of the Greek-speaking Jews, and was familiar to Jews and Christians, either indirectly 
through Jos., or directly as a separate work. To the Christians the prominence of Zerubbabel must 
have been of no little interest (see § 1, end). But the value of & does not lie merely in this story. 
The book (or fragment) furnishes useful evidence for the criticism of the text and contents of the 
canonical passages, and illustrates methods of compilation and revision, swing of traditions, and play 
of motives. It clearly indicates the importance of the comparison of related traditions as apart from 
the ultimate question of the underlying facts, and shows, in conjunction with Jos., how a relatively 
straightforward account of history as in E-N may be the last stage in the effort to cut the knots 
formed by imperfect compilation. In its final form, the MT, the result of ‘ Rabbinical redaction ’ 
(Marq., 29), is ascribed by Howorth to the School of Jamnia in the time of Rabbi Akiba (PSB4A, 
XXvVi. 25), and although it is difficult to find decisive arguments in favour of this conjecture—or 
against it—it is not impossible that the chronicler’s history, as it now reads, may be dated about the 
beginning of the Christian era. It is significant that it is wanting in the Syriac Peshitta. Such 
a view, it should be observed, no more expresses an opinion on the dates of the component sources 
or sections than it would were the work in question a composite and much edited portion of 
Mishnah or Midrash. 
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EspRAS 
AND Josias held the passover in Jerusalem AND Josiah kept a passover unto the Lord in 1 


10 


I 
. unto his Lord, and offered the passover the four- 
2teenth day of the first month; having set the 
priests according to their daily courses, being 
arrayed in their vestments, in the temple of the 
3 Lord. And he spake unto the Levites, the 
temple-servants of Israel, that they should hallow 
themselves unto the Lord, to set the holy ark of 
the Lord in the house that king Solomon the son 
4 of David had built: azd sazd, Ye shall no more 
have need to bear it upon your shoulders: now 
therefore serve the Lord your God, and minister 
unto his people Israel, and prepare you after your 
5 fathers’ houses and kindreds, according to the 
writing of David king of Israel, and according to 
the magnificence of Solomon his son: 
and stand- 
ing in the holy place according to the several 
divisions of the families of you the Levites, who 
minister in the presence of your brethren the 
6 children of Israel, offer the passover in order, and 
make ready the sacrifices for your brethren, and 
keep the passover according to the commandment 
» of the Lord, which was given unto Moses. And 
unto the people which were present Josias gave 
thirty thousand lambs and kids, azd three thou- 
sand calves: these things were given of the king's 
substance, 
according as he promised, to the peo- 
8 ple, and to the priests and Levites. And Helkias, 
and Zacharias, and Esyelus, the rulers of the 
temple, gave to the priests for the passover two 
thousand azd six hundred sheep, azd three hun- 
dred calves. 
9 And Jeconias, and Samaias, and 
Nathanael his brother, and Sabias, and Ochielus, 
and Joram, captains over thousands, gave to the 
Levites for the passover five thousand sheep, azd 
seven hundred calves. 
And when these things 


Josiah’s passover and death, the last kings of Judah, and the exile. 


Jerusalem: and they killed the passover on the 
fourteenth day of the first month. And he set 2 
the priests in their charges, and encouraged them 
to the service of the house of the Lord. 

And 3 
he said unto the Levites that taught all Israel, 
which were holy unto the Lord, Put the holy ark 


-in the house which Solomon the son of David 


king of Israel did build ; there shall no more be 
a burden upon your shoulders: now serve the 
Lord your God, and his people Israel. 

And 4 
prepare yourselves after your fathers houses by 
your courses, according to the writing of David 
king of Israel, and according to the writing of 
Solomon his son. And stand in the holy place 5 
according to the divisions of the fathers’ houses 
of your brethren the children of the people, and 
let there be for each a portion of a fathers’ house 
of the Levites. And kill the passover, and sanc- 6 
tify yourselves, and prepare for your brethren, 
to do according to the word of the Lord by 
the hand of Moses. And Josiah gave to the 7 
children of the people, of the flock, lambs and 
kids, all of them for the passover offerings, unto 
all that were present, to the number of thirty 
thousand, and three thousand bullocks: these 
were of the king’s substance. And his princes 8 
gave for a freewill offering unto the people, to 
the priests, and to the Levites. Hilkiah and 
Zechariah and Jehiel, the rulers of the house of 
God, gave unto the priests for the passover offer- 
ings two thousand and six hundred small cattle, 
and three hundred oxen. Conaniah also, and 9 
Shemaiah and Nethanel, his brethren, and Hasha- 
biah and Jeiel and Jozabad, the chiefs of the 
Levites, gave unto the Levites for the passover 
offerings five thousand small cattle, and five 
hundred oxen. So the service was prepared, 


al 


Ghiy— 22 enron. seo, seq.) (cl. 2 imgs 


Xxill, 21-xxv. 30 and the relevant portions of Jeremiah), cf. Jos. Amz. x. 4 5-x1. 7 (who uses the canonical books, 


including Daniel, £, and unknown sources). 


On the text and contents, see the Comm. on Chronicles, also, for the 


versions, Moulton, ZA 7V, xix. 234 seqq. The whole chapter when compared with MT and & of Chron. and Kings 
furnishes an instructive illustration of the methods and merits of the translator. 


2. arrayed (€cro\topevous), cf. v. 59, vii. 9. Perhaps an Aramaizing mistranslation (Nestle, 24). 
3. temple-servants, mg. the Nethinim,a misreading of MT 0'.3D0. Note the indirect narration in £ and Chron. G. 


5- magnificence (yeyadedrnra), G+ (cf. ©) and Chron. Ge da ye:pdés, perhaps interpreted ‘by the might’. Charles 
con}. ‘7 SY for MT ansn3 (a repetition of 35), misread in £ as S553 (private communication). 


The paraphrastic 5-7 represent a rather different MT. 


8. Esyelus (Gt ‘Joel’), mg. Jehzel (after MT) ; perhaps Haziel is intended (Fr., Guthe; cf. 1 Chron. xxii. 9). 
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EspRas I ESDRAS 1. 10-24 2 CHRON. 
35 
and the priests stood in their place, and the 
Levites by their courses, according to the king's 
commandment. And they killed the passover, 
and the priests sprinkled the blood, which they 
received of their hand, and the Levites flayed 
them. And they removed the burnt offerings, 12 
that they might give them according to the 
divisions of the fathers’ houses of the children of 
the people, to offer unto the Lord, as it is written 
‘1 the book of Moses. And so did they with the 


were done. the priests and Levites, having the un- 
leavencd bread, stood in comely order according 
to the kindreds, 






























— 


I 


11 and according to the several 
divisions by fathers’ houses, before the people, to 
offer to the Lord, as it is written in the book of 


12 Moses: and‘thus did ¢hey in the morning. And | oxen. And they roasted the passover with fire 13 
they roasted the passover with fire, as apper- according to the ordinance: and the holy offer- 
raineth: and the sacrifices they sod in the brasen | ings sod they in pots, and in caldrons, and in 

13 vessels and caldrons with a good savour, and set | pans, and carried them quickly to all the children 
them before all the people: and afterward they | of the people. And afterward they prepared for 14 
prepared for themselves, and for the priests their themselves, and for the priests; because the 

14 brethren, the sons of Aaron. For the priests | priests the sons of Aaron were busied in offering 
offered the fat until night: and the Levites pre- the burnt offerings and the fat until night: thete- 
pared for themselves, and for the priests their | fore the Levites prepared for themselves, and for 

1s brethren, the sons of Aaron. The holy singers | the priests the sons of Aaron. And the singers 15 


“the sons of Asaph were in their place, according 
to the commandment of David, and Asaph, and 
Heman, and Jeduthun the king’s seer; and the 
porters were at every gate : they needed not to 
depart from their service, for their brethren the 
Levites prepared for them. 


also, the sons of Asaph, were in their order, 
according to the appointment of David, fo wz, 
Asaph, Zacharias, and Eddinus, who was of the 
16 king’s retinue. Moreover the porters were at 
every gate; none had need to depart from his 
daily course: for their brethren the Levites pre- 
17 pared for them. Thus were the things that be- 
longed to the sacrifices of the Lord accomplished 
1g in that day, in holding the passover, and offering 
sacrifices upon the altar of the Lord, according 
19 to the commandment of king Josias. So the 
children of Israel which were present at that time 
held the passover, and the feast of unleavened 
>o bread seven days. And such a passover was not 
held in Israel since the time of the prophet 
o1 Samuel. Yea, all the kings of Israel held not 
such a passover as Josias, and the priests, and the 
Levites, and the Jews, held with all Israel that 
were present in their dwelling place at Jerusalem. 
22 In the eighteenth year of the reign of Josias was 
23 this passover held. And the works of Josias were 
upright before his Lord with a heart full of godli- 
24 ness. Moreover the things that came to pass in 
his days have been written in times past, conccrn- 
ing those that sinned, and did wickedly against 
the Lord above every people and kingdom, and 
how they grieved him exceedingly, so that the 
words of the Lord were confirmed against Israel. 


So all the service 16 
of the Lord was prepared the same day, to keep 
the passover, and to offer burnt offerings upon 
the altar of the Lord, according to the command- 
ment of king Josiah. And the children of Israel 
that were present kept the passover at that time, 
and the feast of unleavened bread seven days. 
And there was no passover like to that kept in 18 
Israel from the days of Samuel the prophet ; 
neither did any of the kings of Israel keep such 
a passover as Josiah kept, and the priests, and 
the Levites, and all Judah and Israel that were 
present, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem. In 19 
the cighteenth year of the reign of Josiah was 
this passover kept. 


i" 


i 


10-12. A good example of misunderstanding and adjustment. Unleavened bread = commandment (M8!, for 
nyy10), morning (cf. v. 50) = over (023, & in £ and Chron., for 1p2); good savour = pars (ciwdias for evodias [cf. A.V. 
mg.], G& in Chron. ei@306n ; a misunderstanding of the root MOY in ings ; for parallels, see Ecclus. xliii. 26, Ascens. 
Isaiah, vi. 17, and Journ. Royal Asiatic Soc., 1901, p- 169). For G&'’s text, see Torrey, 107. 

15. ‘To wit’, implying that these choir-masters were at Josiah’s passover (cf. Chron. &) is of course erroneons. 
Zacharias, may be supported by 1 Chron. xv. 18, xvi. 5, where he ranks next to Asaph ; see Benzinger, Chron. 74. 
was, mg. were (Ge). Git iic+the prophets (so & in Chron.) ; some MSS. of MT read ‘seers’, cf. 1 Chron. xxv. 1. 

23 seq. An addition partly with reference to 1 Kings xiii, 2, 32, 2 Kings xxiii. 14 seqq. (see also G's addition in 
Chron.). See further Nestle, 27; Torrey, 88 seq.; Bayer, 95 seq- 

24. Better: ° and the things pertaining to him had been written in times past, on account of those .. . and grieved 
him... and the words . . .’ (after Ball). 
exceedingly (G4 ev aiaOnoee (cf. S], Gre ere), mg. sensibly ; ct. Judith xvi. 17. 
confirmed (dvéornoav), a Hebraism, cf. Jer. xliv. 29. 
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25 Now after all these acts of Josias it came to 
pass, that Pharaoh the king of Egypt came to 
raise war at Carchemish upon Euphrates: and 

26 Josias went out against him. But the king of 
Egypt sent to him, saying, What have I to do 

27 with thee, O king of Judza? I am not sent 
out from the Lord God against thee; for my 
war is upon Euphrates: and now the Lord is 
with me, yea, the Lord is with me hasting me 
forward: depart from me, and be not against 

28 the Lord. Howbeit Josias did not turn back 
unto his chariot, but undertook to fight with 
-him, not regarding the words of the prophet 

29 Jeremy spokex by the mouth of the Lord: but 
joined battle with him in the plain of Megiddo, 
and the princes came down against king Josias. 

30 Then said the king unto his servants, Carry me 
away out of the battle ; for lam very weak. And 
immediately his servants carried him away out 

31 of the host. Then gat he up upon his second 
chariot ; and being brought back to Jerusalem 
he died, and was buried in the sepulchre of his 

32 fathers. And in all Jewry they mourned for 
Josias; and Jeremy the prophet lamented for 
Josias, and the chief men with the women made 
lamentation for him, unto this day: and this was 
given out for an ordinance to be done continually 

33 in all the nation of Israel. These things are 
written in the book of the histories of the kings 
of Judza, and every one of the acts that Josias 
did, and his glory, and his understanding in the 
law of the Lord. and the things that he had done 
before, and the things now veczfed, are reported 
in the book of the kings of Israel and Judah. 

34 And the people took Joachaz the son of 
Josias, and made him king instead of Josias his 
father, when he was twenty and three years old. 

35 And he reigned in Judah and in Jerusalem three 
months: and then the king of Egypt deposed 

36 him from reigning in Jerusalem. And he set a 
tax upon the people of a hundred talents of 

37 silver and one talent of gold. The king of Egypt 
also made king Joakim his brother king of Judza 

38 and Jerusalem. And Joakim bound the nobles: 
but Zarakes his brother he apprehended, and 
brought him up out of Egypt. 


I ESDRAS 1. 25-38 


35 


After all this, when Josiah had prepared the 20 
temple, Neco king of Egypt went up to fight 
against Carchemish by Euphrates: and Josiah 
went out against him. But he sent ambassadors 21 
to him, saying, What have I to do with thee, 
thou king of Judah? / come not against thee 
this day, but against the house wherewith I have 
war; and God hath commanded me to make 
haste: forbear thee from meddling wrth God, 
who is with me, that he destroy thee not. 

Never- 22 
theless Josiah would not turn his face from him, 
but disguised himself, that he might fight with 
him, and hearkened not unto the words of Neco, 
from the mouth of God, and came to fight in the 
valley of Megiddo. And the archers shot at 23 
king Josiah; and the king said to his servants, 
Have me away; for I am sore wounded. So 24 
his servants took him out of the chariot, and put 
him in the second chariot that he had, and brought 
him to Jerusalem; and he died, and was buried 
in the sepulchres of his fathers. And all Judah 
and Jerusalem mourned for Josiah. And Jere- 
miah lamented for Josiah: and all the singing 
men and singing women spake of Josiah in their 
lamentations, unto this day ; and they made them 
an ordinance in Israel: and, behold, they are 
written in the lamentations. 


to 


a 


Now the rest of the 26 
acts of Josiah, and his good deeds, according to 
that which is written in the law of the Lord, and 27 
his acts, first and last, behold, they are written 
in the book of the kings of Israel and Judah. 


Then the people of the land took Jehoahaz 2 Curon. 


the son of Josiah, and made him king in 361 
his fathers stead in Jerusalem. Joahaz was 2 
twenty and three years old when he began to 
reign ; and he reigned three months in Jerusalem. 
And the king of Egypt deposed him at Jeru- 3 
salem, and amerced the land in an hundred talents 
of silver and a talent of gold. And the king of 4 
Egypt made Eliakim his brother king over Judah 
and Jerusalem, and changed his name to Jehoi- 
akim. And Neco took Joahaz his brother, and 
carried him to Egypt. 


25. Jos. x. 5 1 explains the march of Neco as an attack upon the Medes and Babylonians who had overthrown 


Assyria. 


On the Median empire see /z¢frod., pp. 11 ¢, 17 2. 


26. king of Egypt, based on a misunderstanding of ‘ messengers’ (n*aN5). 


27. upon Euphrates, similarly Jos. 
28. unto his chariot, mg. 27s chariot from him (G'). 


undertook (so Jos., and G& in Chron.), see Torrey, 221 ; Charles conj. 2¥/M (private communication). 

prophet. Neco (so Jos.) misread (x13) for }33) and plausibly expanded by the addition of the prophet’s name. 
29. princes came down; another misreading (oqwn 177") for OWA 9") with which & Chron. and Jos. agree). 
30. host, better ‘line of battle’; apparently reading AD 5yN for AID 4. 


32. chief men; reading ONY for OW, 
The dirge, according to Jos., was still extant. 
33- With the paraphrase cf. v. 42. 


34. Joachaz (i.e. Jehoahaz), but mg. Jecozzas (i. e. Jeconiah=Jehoiachin, v. 43), so G® # and Matt. 1. 11. 
All the texts show some confusion here; see the comm. 
.. and MT (with &) omit. 


follows & of Chron. with which cf. 2 Kings xxiii. 31-35. 
35. Judah, mg. /svael (Gx* WH) ; Gt, Jos. 


WGSe x. 5 2 


38. Hopeless confusion arising from misreadings of the MT. 
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Five and twenty years old was Joakim when 
he began to reign in Judea and Jerusalem ; and 
he did that which was evil in the sight of the 
4o Lord. And against him Nabuchodonosor the 

king of Babylon came up, and bound him with 

a chain of brass, and carried him unto Babylon. 
41 Nabuchodonosor also took of the holy vessels of 

the Lord, and carried them away, and set them 

up in his own temple at Babylon. 
42 


39 


But those 
things that are reported of him, and of his 
uncleanness and impiety, are written in the 
chronicles of the kings. 


And Joakim his son reigned in his stead: for 
when he was made king he was eighteen years 
44 old; and he reigned three months and ten days 
in Jerusalem ; and did that which was evil before 
the Lord. 

So after a year Nabuchodonosor sent and 
caused him to be brought unto Babylon with 
46 the holy vessels of the Lord ; and made Sedekias 
king of Judza and Jerusalem, 


43 


45 


when he was one 
and twenty years old; and he reigned eleven 

47 years: and he also did that which was evil in 
the sight of the Lord, and cared not for the 
words that were spoken by Jeremy the prophet 

48 from the mouth of the Lord. And after that 
king Nabuchodonosor had made him to swear 
by the name of the Lord, he forswore himself, 
and rebelled; and hardening his neck, and his 
heart, he transgressed the laws of the Lord, the 

49 God of Israel. Moreover the governors of the 
people and of the priests did many things 
wickedly, and passed all the pollutions of all 
nations, and defiled the temple of the Lord, 

so which was sanctified in Jerusalem. And the 
God of their fathers sent by his messenger to 
call them back, because he had compassion on 
them and on his dwelling place. 

51 But they 

mocked his messengers; and in the day when 

the Lord spake zzto them, they scoffed at his 
prophets : 

Ge so far forth, that he, being wroth with 
his people for their great ungodliness, com- 
manded to bring up the kings of the Chaldeans 

53 against them; who slew their young men with 
the sword, round about their holy temple, and 


39 seqq. For Joakim’s 
elaborates the traditions ; 
43. Joakim, an error for Jehoiachin. 
eighteen, mg. eight (G® L° 3). 
49. and passed all, mg. eve above all (&*). 
50. messenger ; read the plural, as in v@ 51. 
xxix. 19, &c.) is wanting. 


51. in the day, a misreading, Dia for D'a (‘despised ’). 
24 


Jerusalem : 


history £ does not use the fulle 
cf. Dan. i. 1 seq. On the text see further Torrey, 


I ESDRAS 1. 39-53 


Jehoiakim was twenty and five years old when 
he began to reign; and he reigned eleven years 
in Jerusalem: and he did that which was evil in 
the sight of the Lord his God. Against him came 
up Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, and bound 
him in fetters, to carry him to Babylon. 

Nebuchad- 


nezzar also carried of the vessels of the house of 


the Lord to Babylon, and put them in his temple 
at Babylon. Now the rest of the acts of Jehoi- 
akim, and his abominations which he did, and 
that which was found in him, behold, they are 
written in the book of the kings of Israel and 
Judah: and Jehoiachin his son reigned in his 
stead. 

Jehoiachin was eight years old when he began 
to reign; and he reigned three months and ten 
days in Jerusalem: and he did that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lord. 


And at the return 
of the yearking Nebuchadnezzarsent,and brought 
him to Babylon, with the goodly vessels of the 
house of the Lord, and made Zedekiah his bro- 
ther king over Judah and Jerusalem. 

7edekiah was twenty and one years old when 
he began to reign ; and he reigned eleven years in 
and he did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord his God ; he humbled not him- 
self before Jeremiah the prophet speaking from 
the mouth of the Lord. And he also rebelled 
against king Nebuchadnezzar, who had made 
him swear by God: but he stiffened his neck, 
and hardened his heart from turning unto the 

Lord, the Lord God of Israel. 
Moreover all the 


-chiefs of the priests, and the people, trespassed 


very greatly after all the abominations of the 
heathen; and they polluted the house of the 
Lord which he had hallowed in Jerusalem, And 
the Lord, the God of their fathers, sent to them 
by his messengers, rising up early and sending ; 
because he had compassion on his people, and on 
his dwelling place: but they mocked the messen- 
gers of God, and despised his words, and scoffed 
at his prophets, until the wrath of the Lord arose 
against his people, till there was no remedy. 
Therefore he brought upon them the king of the 
Chaldeans, who slew their young men with the 
sword in the house of their sanctuary, and had 
no compassion upon young man or maiden, old 
nian or ancient: he gave them all into his hand. 


r & of Chron. Jos. incorporates material from Jer. and 


89. 


The Teremian ‘rising up early and sending’ (mrvdvn pow, cf. Jer- 
p ¥ 
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56 


57 
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spared neither young man nor maid, old man 
nor child; but he delivered al! into their hands. 
And they took all the holy vessels of the Lord, 
both great and small, with the vessels of the 
ark of the Lord, and the king’s treasures, and 
carried them ‘away unto Babylon. And they 
burnt the house of the Lord, and brake down 
the walls of Jerusalem, and burnt the towers 
thereof with fire: and as for her glorious things, 
they never ceased till they had brought them all 
to nought: and the people that were not slain 
with the sword he carried unto Babylon: and 
they were servants unto him and to his children, 
till the Persians reigned, to fulfil the word. of the 


58 Lord by the mouth of Jeremy: Until the land 


to 


ww 


hath enjoyed her sabbaths, the whole time of her 
desolation shall she keep sabbath, to fulfil three- 
score and ten years. 


In the first year of Cyrus king of the Persians, 
that the word of the Lord by the mouth of 
Jeremy might be accomplished, the Lord stirred 
up the spirit of Cyrus king of the Persians, and 





> » 
a8 


And all the vessels of the house of God, great 
and small, and the treasures of the house of the 
Lord, and the treasures of the king, and of his 
princes ; all these he brought to Babylon. And 
they burnt the house of God, and brake down the 
wall of Jerusalem, and burnt all the palaces thereof 
with fire, and destroyed all the goodly vessels 
thereof. 

And them that had escaped from the 
sword carried he away to Babylon; and they 
were servants to him and his sons until the reign 
of the kingdom of Persia: to fulfil the word of 
the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah, until the 
land had enjoyed her sabbaths: for as long as 
she lay desolate she kept sabbath, to fulfil three- 


| score and ten years. 


Now in the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, 
that the word of the Lord by the mouth of Jere- 
miah might be accomplished, the Lord stirred up 
the spirit of Cyrus king of Persia, that he made 


a proclamation throughout all his kingdom, and 
put zt also in writing, saying, Thus saith Cyrus 
king of Persia, All the kingdoms of the earth 
hath the Lord, the God of heaven, given me; 


he made proclamation through all his kingdom, 
and also by writing, saying, Thus saith Cyrus 
king of the Persians; The Lord of Israel, the 
Most High Lord, hath made me king of the 


53. child, MT Ein (? ‘aged’, cf. Ar. cuathwath, ‘weak, impotent ’). 
54. the vessels, mg. ¢he arks of the Lord (G*", &); based upon a confusion of TS38 (‘treasure’) and j)7N. 
56. L7¢. ‘and they made an end of spoiling .. .’ (auveréAXecav . . . dypedoat); MT bo 52 (‘ail the goodly .. .’) 


treated as 92 (‘made an end of’) DD. 

that were not slain: rovs emAoimous annyayev peta (GA azo, cf, 1°) popdatas ‘the people that were left he led 
away with the sword’, 

58. The passage (see Jer. xxv. 12, xxix. 10 ; Lev. xxvi. 34 seq.) is treated as a quotation (cf. comm. on E ix. 11 seq.) ; 
on the statements, see Torrey, 286 n. 2. 

The decree of Cyrus and the return under Sheshbazzar, 11. 1-15=2 Chron. xxxvi. 22 seq., Ei.; cf. Jos. Av. xi. 1. 
(cr) The compiler passes over the years of exile, ignores the tradition of the Median empire represented in Daniel, and 
proceeds to the first year of Cyrus the Persian, the divinely-appointed agent inspired to fulfil the prophecy of Jeremiah 
(see Jer. xxiv. 6, xxv. 12 seq., XXIX. 10-19, Xxxill. 10-13). His decree (to be contrasted with vi. 24 seqq.) has a marked 
Jewish tinge, as is recognized even by those who accept it as mainly genuine (Ewald, 49; Sellin, Stvd. 154; Holzhey, 
14), and should be compared with those of Darius (£ iv.) and Artaxerxes (vill. § seqq.), and with the royal decrees in 
the ‘canonical’ and ‘apocryphal’ Esther; see Torrey, 144 n. 12,158. The place of Cyrus in Jewish tradition (see 
Is, xli. 25, xliv. 28, xlv. 1-13) has been idealized; the story of Bel and the Dragon reveals another view of his 
character. He was not a monotheist, nor did he fulfil all the expectations of the prophecies. On the other hand, the 
parallels between his ‘cylinder Inscription’ and Is. xliv. 28-xlv. 4 (see Kittel, 7.4 ZV, xviii. 149 seqq.) could suggest 
that the biblical writers had been directly influenced by the inscription of this patron of the Babylonian gods. 
Tradition is embellished further in Jos., who refers to a prophecy of Jeremiah heralding the rebuilding of the Temple 
(x. 7 3, Xl. r 1-2; cf. on v. 61), and attributes the enthusiasm of Cyrus to his perusal of the prophecies of Isaiah 
(cf. similarly Alexander the Great and Daniel, xi. 8. 5, § 337). 

(6) The section E i.-vi. is mainly from the chronicler (Driver, Zz¢. 545 seq.), and while Chron. itself can be 
controlled by the parallel portions of Samuel and Kings, the criticism of this section rests upon internal data and the 
independent testimony of Haggai and Zech. i.-viil. From a study of these prophecies it is urged that the rebuilding of 
the Temple at Jerusalem was first begun in the reign of Darius, and not Cyrus (as in E 1ii.), that the builders were the 
‘remnant’ of Judah, no considerable body of exiles having as yet returned (as in E 1. seq., & iv.—v. 6), that no serious 
Samaritan hostility had as yet arisen, and that no separation from the heathen of the land had as yet led to the 
Inauguration of a Jewish ‘congregation’ or ‘church’. See, in the first instance, Schrader, 460-504, and for fuller 
details Jxtrod. § 4 (11). 

On the text of ii. 1-15 see the comment., Moulton, ZA ZV, xix. 243 seqq., and Torrey, 120 seqq. 

II]. 3. Most High, MT ‘God of Heaven’, so also in vi. 31, vill. 19, 21. Definite conclusions can with difficulty be 
drawn from the numerous and often noteworthy variations in the form of the Divine name; for a summary of the 
data see Moulton, ZA TW, xix. 226 seqq. The title ‘Most High’ (tWores = HisDY) recurs frequently in Daniel 
(14 times), Psalms (21), Ecclus. (48), and in Jubilees; more rarely in the Pentateuch (6); see the details in 
R. H. Charles, /zdzlees, pp. xvi, 213, who observes that it was most used in the second cent. B.c. On the Greek 
title see E. Schiirer, Theolog. Lit.-zett., 1897, nos. 9 and (with a review of F. Cumont’s //yPszstos) 19; J. Skinner, 
Genesis, 270 seq. 
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4 whole world, and commanded me to build him 
5 a house at Jerusalem that is in Judza. If there- 


6 


7 


8 


fore there be any of you that are of his pcople, 
let the Lord, even his Lord, be with him, and 
let him go up to Jerusalem that is in Judzea, and 
build the house of the Lord of Israel: he is the 
Lord that dwelleth in Jerusalem. Of such there- 
fore as dwell in divers places, let them that are 
in his own place help cach one with gold, and 
with silver, with gitts, with horses also and cattle, 
beside the other things which have been added 
by vow for the temple of the Lord which is in 
Jerusalem. 

Then the chief of the families of Judah and of 
the tribe of Benjamin stood up; the priests also, 
and the Levites, and all they whose spirit the 
Lord had stirred to go up, to build the house for 
the Lord which is in Jerusalem. 

And they that 


9 
dwelt round about them helped them in all things 


10 


iI 


12 


13 


with silver and gold, with horses and cattle, and 
with very many gifts that were vowed of a great 
number whose minds were stirred up ¢herefo. 
King Cyrus also brought forth the holy vessels 
of the Lord, which Nabuchodonosor had carried 
away from Jerusalem, and had set up in his temple 
of idols. Now when Cyrus king of the Persians 
had brought them forth, he delivered them to 
Mithradates his treasurer, and by him they were 
delivered to Sanabassar the governor of Judza. 
And this was the number of them: A thousand 
golden cups, a thousand cups of silver, censers of 
silver twenty nine, vials of gold thirty, and of 
silver two thousand four hundred and ten, and 
other vessels a thousand. So all the vessels of 
gold and of silver were brought up, even five 


and he hath charged me to build him an house 
in Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Whosoever 
there is among you of all his people, his God 
be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah, and build the house of the 
Lord, the God of Israel, (he is God,) which is in 
Jerusalem. And whosoever is left, in any place 
where he sojourneth, let the men of his place help 
him with silver, and with gold, and with goods, 
and with beasts, beside the freewill offering for 
the house of God which is in Jerusalem. 


Then 
rose up the heads of fathers’ Aouwses of Judah and 
Benjamin, and the priests, and the Levites, even 
all whose spirit God had stirred to go up to build 
the house of the Lord which is in Jerusalem. 
And all they that were round about them 
strengthened their hands with vessels of silver. 
with gold, with goods, and with beasts, and with 
precious things, beside all that was willingly 
otfered. 

Also Cyrus the king brought forth the 
vessels of the house of the Lord, which Nebu- 
chadnezzar had brought forth out of Jerusalem, 
and had put them in the house of his gods; even 
those did Cyrus king of Persia bring forth by the 
hand of Mithredath the treasurer, and numbered 
them unto Sheshbazzar, the prince of Judah. 
And this is the number of them: thirty chargers 
of gold, a thousand chargers of silver, nine and 
twenty knives ; thirty bowls of goid, silver bowls 
of a second sort four hundred and ten, and other 
vessels a thousand. All the vessels of gold and 
of silver were five thousand and four hundred. 


5. people. G'+‘who desireth to go up’; cf. v. 8, vill. 10 seq. 


let the Lord, mg. /et Ais Lord be, &c. (G*®), cf. Chron. 


Vahweh his God. 


the Lord that dwelleth, cf. E R.V. mg.: he zs the God which . . . (with omission of the brackets). 
7- horses, reading V2) for Wi27 (cf. z. 9); perhaps wrongly, see Torrey, 121. 
added by vow (or ‘in accordance with vow’), cf. v. 9, vill. 13, and see ZA TVW, xix. 231. 


9. in all things, 553, for MT ‘53. 


of a great number, reading 249 (i.e. ‘with precious things 7 abundance’) in place of the incorrect 13? 


(‘beside’). 
10. holy vessels. For the rendering cf. i. 45, vi. 18, 26; 


Dan. i. 2 (MS. 87) and Moulton, 724 7V/, xix. 228 seq. 


There is an obvious effort to link the new Temple with that of Solomon (cf. similarly the Register of the exiles in 
v. 1-46), but the details are intricate. Soe of the Temple-vessels were removed in the reign of Jehoiakimn (2 Chron. 
xxxvl. 7, Dan. i. 2; wanting in 2 Kings). Later, in the time of Jehoiachin a// were cut up or carried away (2 Kings 
Xxiv. 13 seq., a doubtful passage, see the comm.). In Zedekiah’s time, nevertheless, many evidently were left (Jer. 
Xxvil. 16 seqq., xxviii. 3), and a prophecy of their removal also promises their restoration, although this latter feature 
is absent from Gh’s text (xxvii. 16-22). Finally, at the fall of Jerusalem they were broken up and removed (2 Kings 
XXV. 13-17, Jer. lil, 17 seqq.). (The evidence in Judith iv. 1-3 for a return of exiles and vessels in the time of Nebu- 
chadrezzar and the high-priest Joakim can hardly be discussed.) The sacrilegious use of the vessels by Belshazzar 
was avenged by the division of the Babylonian empire among the Medes and Persians, and Darius became king 


(Dan. v.). The tradition of their restoration in the reign 


of Cyrus clearly conflicts with £ iv. 44, 57, where Darius 


effects what Cyrus had been unable to accomplish, and this belief can hardly have been current among those who 
knew of their return as described in Ei. Moreover, the prophets Hag. and Zech. (time of Darius) do not imply that 
the vessels had been restored ; E received rich supplies (£ viii. 17), and returned with gifts something over £2,500,000 
in value (Meyer, 69 seq.). But in the story of N the Temple appears to be neglected and poor, and Is. Ix. 5-7 look 
forward to wealthy gifts. Another aspect is presented when it is supposed that the Temple-furniture had been concealed 
(see 2 Macc. ii. 4-8; Apoc. Baruch, ed. Charles, vi. 7 seqq., xxx. 2, and p. 168). 


12. Sanabassar (G4), mg. Samanassar (G&*® in v. 14, but 
see Guthe (S07) and Torrey, 136 seq. See below, vi. 18. 


‘Sanamassar’ here). On the numerous variant forms 


13 seq. On the variations in this passage see Torrey, 123 seq., 138 seq. 
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r5 thousand four hundred threescore and nine, and { All these did Sheshbazzar bring up, when they 
were carried back by Sanabassar, together with | of the captivity were brought up from Babylon 
them of the captivity, from Babylon to Jeru- | unto Jerusalem. 
salem. Ezra 4 


16 


— 
2) [ 


But in the time of Artaxerxes king of the Per- 
sians Belemus, and Mithradates, and Tabellius, 
and Rathumus, and Beeltethmus, and Samellius 
the scribe, with the others that were in com- 
mission with them, dwelling in Samaria and 
other places, wrote unto him against them that 
dwelt in Judzea and Jerusalem the letter follow- 
ing: To king Artaxerxes our Lord, Thy servants, 
Rathumus the storywriter, and Samellius the 


scribe, and the rest of their council, and the judges 


that are in Ccelesyria and Phoenicia. 


And in the reign of Ahasuerus, in the begin- 6 


ning of his reign, wrote they an accusation against 
the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem. 


And in the days of Artaxerxes wrote Bishlam, 7 


Mithredath, Tabeel,and the rest of hiscompanions, 
unto Artaxerxes king of Persia ; and the writing 
of the letter was written in the Syrian character, 
and set forth in the Syrian /ongue. 
chancellor and Shimshai the scribe wrote a letter 
against Jerusalem to Artaxerxes the king in this 
sort: then zvvofe Rehum the chancellor, and Shim- 
shai the scribe, and the rest of their companions ; 
the Dinaites, and the Apharsathchites, the Tar- 
pelites, the Apharsites, the Archevites, the Baby- 


Rehum the 8 


lonians, the Shushanchites, the Dehaites, the 
Elamites, and the rest of the nations whom the 
great and noble Osnappar brought over, and set 
in the city of Samaria, and in the rest of the 
country beyond the river, and so forth. This is 
the copy of the letter that they sent unto Arta- 
xerxes the king; Thy servants the men beyond 
the river, and so forth. Be it known unto the 
king, that the Jews which came up from thee are 
come to us unto Jerusalem; they are building 


18 Be it now 


known to our lord the king, that the Jews that 
are come up from you to us, being come unto 


15. Neither MT nor the explicit £ supports the conjecture (Meyer, 193; cf. Holzhey, 15 seq., Davies, 47) that 

Sheshbazzar returned to prepare the way for Zerubbabel. 

The opposition in the reign of Artaxerxes, ii. 16-30 = E iv. 7-24 (Aramaic), cf. Jos. A7/. xi. 2 1-2. | 

(2) This passage cannot, in either E or Z, come between the reigns of Cyrus and Darius. There is an obvious 
gap after v. 15, and Jos., who ingeniously changes Artaxerxes into Cambyses, avoids it by an introduction (§ 19 seq., 
to be compared with § 88= £ v. 72 seq.), and ends with the statement of a delay of nine years (including 6 of 
Cambyses, 2 of Darius). The passage has hardly ‘strayed’ to its place in E (Davies, 84); it is not indispensable in 
E, whereas in £ it is a necessary link between the return of Sheshbazzar and the tradition tn i. seq. Various attempts 
have been made to show that it is in its true position before the accession of Dartus, whether by identifying the latter 
with D. IJ, or, like Josephus, by treating Artaxerxes as a mistake for Cambyses (cf. Sellin, Winckler, Torrey, and see 
references by Howorth in PS2A, xxiii. 313, 319, and Jampel, i. 103 seqq., 11. 97 seq.). These only cut the knot. 
Allowance must be made for a compilation based on a particular though erroneous theory of the Median and Persian 
kings (see Torrey, 38, 286, 302), but the real difficulty is the occurrence of this document relating to the time of 
Artaxerxes immediately after the reign of Cyrus. On its place, see further below, p. 56, and /xtrod. $5 (0). 


(4) The text in Z is certainly from an Aramaic original. Note the translation of DYD -Yl ‘story-writer’ (mg. 
‘recorder’) in 17, 25, but the transliteration in 16 and (with a doublet) 25; the different renderings in EG (e.g. é» 
eipnvn for MT Bishlam, © Belemus, v. 16) ; and such variant renderings as ‘ cities’ (v. 22 for ‘ provinces’), ‘ passage’ 
(v.24 and Jos. § 25; abn for MT nbn ‘portion’). ££, although free and paraphrastic, preserves (as noticed by Volz, 
\1490) some better readings: ‘our lord, the king’ (vv. 17 seq., 21, cf. vi. 8; in agreement with Aramaic diplomatic 
usage), ‘be it now known’ (v. 18, see Torrey, 146, 186; 1° prefixes ‘ peace’); ‘books’ (v. 21), ‘ the Jews 4 22723). 
Sometimes, however, decision is difficult; so in vv. 25 seq., 28, the references to the Temple in vv. 18, 20, and 
especially the introduction compared with E iv. 6-11. In the MT 7 and 8 imply wo letters, but the relationship Is 
not clear; both 86 and 106 (ending ‘ and now’ as In v. I1) point to the immediate commencement of a letter. The 
(Hebrew) reference to Ahasuerus (Xerxes) in v. 6 (cf. the story of Esther) 1s wanting in Ly, although v. 16 (end) seems 
to represent MT 64, and v. 17 covers MT vv. 8 (end), 9 (omitting the names after ‘ Dinaites’, £ ‘judges ); and 10 
(the reference to ‘beyond the river’). Thus & v. 18 begins the letter and corresponds to hit i. (ct. 110 with 10 0). 
The intricacies may be due partly to the compiler’s effort to quote a source and also to use it in his narrative (cf. on 
E vi. below), partly also to the revision of £ after E and the reverse. It is noteworthy that E (where i.-iv. 6 Is in 
Hebrew) takes care to state that the document was in Aramaic and needed translating (vv. 7 and 18 R.V. mg.) ; this 
is ignored in £, as also is the debatable W15D in & ix. 48. See further the comment. and Torrey, 172 seq., 178 seqq., 
Bayer, 33 seq. . 

17. Celesyria and Pheenicia. The geographical term in MT (‘Transflumen’, ‘Transpotamia’) represents the 
Persian province west of the Euphrates, and to this the earlier use of the term Coelesyria (before the first cent. B.C.) 
corresponds. £’s rendering (contrast E@h’s literal wépav rod worayot) may point to an Egyptian locale where the 
geography of Palestine and Syria was unfamiliar (Torrey, 83). Jos. names Syria and Phoenicia, and adds Ammon 
and Moab; cf. perhaps Tobiah the Ammonite and Sanballat (if a native of Horonaim). 
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Jerusalem, do build that rebellious and wicked | 


city, and do repair the marketplaces and the 
walls of it, and do lay the foundation of a temple. 
19 Now if this city be builded and the walls ¢/#ereof 
be finished, they will not only refuse to give 
tribute, but will even stand up against kings. 


20 And forasmuch as the things pertaining to the 
temple are now in hand, we think it meet not to 
21 neglect such a matter, but to speak unto our lord 
the king, to the intent that, if it be thy pleasure, 
search may be made in the books of thy fathers : 
22 and thou shalt find in the chronicles what is 
written concerning these things, and shalt under- 
stand that that city was rebellious, troubling both 
23 kings and cities: and that the Jews were rebel- 
lious, and raised always wars therein of old time ; 
for the which cause even this city was laid waste. 
24 Wherefore now we do declare unto thee, O lord 
the king, that if this city be builded again, and 
the walls thereof set up anew, thou shalt from 
henceforth have no passage into Coelesyria and 
25 Phoenicia. Then the king wrote back again to 
Rathumus the storywriter, and Beeltethmus, and 
Samellius the scribe, and to the rest that were in 
commission, and dwelt in Samaria and Syria and 
26 Phoenicia, after this manner: I have read the 
epistle which ye have sent unto me: 
therefore 
I commanded to make search, and it hath been 
found that that city of old time hath made in- 
27 surrection against kings ; and the men were given 
to rebellion and war therein: and that mighty 
kings and fierce were in Jerusalem, who reigned 
and exacted tribute in Ccelesyria and Phoenicia. 
28 Now therefore I have commanded to hinder 
those men from building the city, 


and heed to 

be taken that there be nothing done contrary to 
29 this order ; and that those wicked doings pro- 
3° ceed no further to the annoyance of kings. Then 
king Artaxerxes his letters being read, Rathu- 
mus, and Samellius the scribe, and the rest that 
were in commission with them, removing in haste 
unto Jerusalem with horsemen and a multitude 
of people in battle array, began to hinder the 
builders ; and the building of the temple in Jeru- 


18. lay the foundation . . 
20. temple. . 


I ESDRAS 2. 18-30 


the rebellious and the bad city, and have finished 
the walls, and repaired the foundations. 


seul: 13 
known now unto the king, that, if this city be 
builded, and the walls finished, they will not pay 
tribute, custom, or toll. and in the end it will 
endamage the kings. Now because we eat the 14 
salt of the palace, and it is not meet for us to see 
the king’s dishonour, therefore have we sent and 
certified the king ; that search may be made in 15 
the book of the records of thy fathers: so shalt 
thou find in the book of the records, and know 
that this city is a rebellious city, and hurtful unto 
kings and provinces, and that they have moved 
sedition within the same of old time: for which 
cause was this city laid waste. 

We certify the 16 
king that, if this city be builded, and the walls 
finished, by this means thou shalt have no portion 
beyond the river. 


= 


Then sent the king an answer !7 
unto Rehum the chancellor, and to Shimshai the 
scribe, and to the rest of their companions that 
dwell in Samaria, and in the rest of the country 
beyond the river, Peace, and so forth. The letter 
which ye sent unto us hath been plainly read 
before me. And I decreed, and search hath been 19 


— 
oO 


| made, and it is found that this city of old time 


hath made insurrection against kings, and that 
rebellion and sedition have been made therein. 
There have been mighty kings also over Jeru- 2° 
salem, which have ruled over all the country 
beyond the river ; and tribute, custom, and toll, 
was paid unto them. Make ye now a decree to 2! 
cause these men to cease, and that this city be 
not builded, until a decree shall be made by me. 
And take heed that ye be not slack herein: why 7? 
should damage grow to the hurt of the kings? 


Then when the copy of king Artaxerxes’ letter 73 
was read before Rehum, and Shimshai the scribe, 
and their companions, they went in haste to 
Jerusalem unto the Jews, and made them to cease 
by force and power. 


Then ceased the work of 


., Kat vay broBaddovrat (BA; tmep3dddovra Gepedtovory, L). 
.in hand (évepyeira: ra xara tov vadv), lit. ‘are being urged on’. 


MT Now because... palace 


(Uz®4 om.) may mean that the writers are in the king’s service, or have entered into a covenant with him, or (reading 


‘our salt is the . 


. .; Nestle, Strack) receive the dues of the palace or temple (cf. E Vil. 22, 1 Mace wxaz9, x17 45). 


& apparently rests upon some confusion of nov (‘salt’), with noxdn (‘work of’), noo (‘the matter of’), or perhaps 


xsn (“be full, complete’). In any case the reference to the Temple here and in v. 18 is noteworthy ; 


either it may 


be part of a deliberate aim to introduce allusions to the Temple (see Bayer, 87 seqq., 94 Seq., 102), or there was 


a tradition of the building of the Temple in the time of Artaxerxes. 


The latter finds independent support (see /xzrod. 


§ 5 ¢), and the text in MT may be explained by the fact that, while in & and E Sheshbazzar had returned to rebuild 
the Temple, in E only is there an account of the commencement of the work and the delay. See also /ztrod. 15 seq. 
23. Rather ‘ rebellious and still continuing sieges therein from of old’ (Ball). 


30. horsemen, &c.;-MT force (lit. ‘arm’) and power (lit. ‘ strength’ or “army ’). 


Cf. the situation in N 1Vv, 2, 8. 
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I ESDRAS 2. 30—38. 5 


salem ceased until the second year of the reign | the house of God which is at Jerusalem; and it 
of Darius king of the Persians. ceased unto the second year of the reign of 
Darius king of Persia. 


Now king Darius made a great feast unto all his subjccts, and unto all that were born in his house, 
and unto all the princes of Media and of Persia, and to all the satraps and captains and governors 


3 that were under him, from India unto Ethiopia, in the hundred twenty and seven provinees. And 


4 


when they had eaten and drunken, and being satisfied were gone home, then Darius the king went 
into his bedchamber, and slept, and awaked out of his sleep. 
Then the three young men of the body-guard, that kept the king’s person, spake one to another : 


s Let every one of us say one thing which shall be strongest: and he whose sentence shall seem wiser 


than the others, unto him shall Dartus the king give great gifts, and great honours in token of 


The Story of the Three Pages and the Decree of Darius, ili. 1-v. 6, wanting in E; see Jos. xi. 3 2-6. 

(a) This section, famous for the Praise of Truth and for the familiar though often misquoted saying in iv. 41, is the 
centre of the problems of £. The story, well-known to early Christian Fathers and Synoptists, appears to be a piece 
of popular literature (cf. Susanna, Bel and the Dragon), not originally connected with Zerubbabel (see iv. 13, v. 5). 
Although ascribed to the early part of the reign of Darius (iv. 43, v. 6), it was evidently not written for the present 
context, which, indeed, it throws into great chronological confusion (see iv. 44,573; v. 2, 55,71, 73). In fact, the name 
Apame (iv. 29) suggests the time of Darius III (Codomannus), and the original scene, not laid in Babylon (iv. 57, 61), 
though ostensibly in Susa, was probably Egypt (so most scholars) or Antioch in Syria (Marq. 66). The orations 
are not distinctively biblical. That on drink stands in contrast, e.g. to Prov. xxii. 29-35, Ecclus. xxxi. 25-30 ; and iv. 20 
and 39 do not necessarily indicate any acquaintance with Gen. ii. 24 and Deut. x. 17 respectively. Allusions to 
Samson (so Lupton) are not obvious in iv. 17, 24, 26. The religious colouring is weak, but has been deepened by 
translators (see iv. 35 seq., 41, 59). Even the fine Praise of Truth seems to be an early addition: it is loosely 
appended to the paean of women, which, again, is out of touch with O.T. thought. Yet, even though the story be 
somewhat removed from biblical ideas, it may still be Jewish. The Praise of Truth, for example, may be a specimen 
of Palestinian wisdom (Zunz), and although Volz (1493) thinks it shows contact with Alexandrian religious philosophy, 
Torrey (46 seq.) fails to find anything ‘ hellenistic’ or suggestive of the influence of Greek literature or philosophy. 

(6) Ewald has suggested a connexion with the Sibylline books (iii. 293 seq.), where allusion is made to Persian 
kings inspired by dreams to further the restoration of the Temple. This is as little convincing or helpful as the alleged 
parallel between the questions debated by the Three Pages and the propositions put to the Jewish elders in the Letter 
of Aristeas. On the other hand, the opening of the story is clearly reminiscent of Est. i. 1-3; ii. 9 seems to be 
connected with Dan. vi. 2 (Torrey, 48), and several other interesting points of contact with Esther and Daniel 
have been noticed by Bayer (110 seqq.). Lagarde (A7z¢the7l. iv. 358) conjectured that the story once followed 
after Dan. vi.1. It is not improbable that the compiler identified Darius with the Mede in Dan. v. 31 (Hitzig, Reuss), 
and Buchler (51) further points out that Daniel’s prayer in the first year of Darius (ix.) knows of no earlier return of 
exiles and may be associated with £’s story of Zerubbabel, which is placed in the king’s second year. The story 
contains data which ignore and exclude £ ii. I-15 (note that Cyrus follows Darius in the book of Daniel). The land 
is waste and is partly occupied by Edomites who had burned the Temple. Neither exiles nor Temple-vessels had as 
yet returned, and now for the first time the favour of Persia had been gained and permission was given to return. 
For some reason Cyrus had been unable to fulfil his vow, and that of Darius is virtually a duplicate. It is, as Ewald 
(129) trenchantly observes, ‘as if these kings had been in the habit of thinking of the God of Israel and the fate of 
his people at every critical moment of their lives, and the history of the whole world had strictly hinged in consequence 
upon the changes of its lot’. Ewald, however, accepts the decree of Cyrus, and this leaves no room for that of Darius, 
which is as credible, in itself, as that of the other Persian kings. See below, p. 32. 

(c) It is very generally agreed that, with the exception of v. 1-6, the section was probably or certainly composed 
in Greek. But signs of a Hebrew original have been noticed by Schrader, Renan, Ball, and especially Jahn, who 
offers a Hebrew retranslation (177-88). Torrey (20-25, 37-61) argues for a Hebrew or Aramaic original, on the 
grounds of internal linguistic features, antecedent probability (viz. the close connexion between v. 1-6 and.the end 
of iv.), and the characteristic interest in the ecclesiastical bodies (iv. 51-56). He notices several ‘ Aramaisms’ 
(e.g. use of rére, Aram. 4 3 #pEato, Yyv), and concludes that the Story of the Three Pages was in Aramaic, and 
metrical (p. 47); vv. 43-46 were also in Aramaic, but the sequel in Hebrew (pp. 29 seq., 58). Bayer (123 seqq.) 
agrees, but urges that the whole of iti. and iv. was in Aramaic. See further Torrey’s retranslation and notes (50 seqq.), 
and below on iv. 42 seqq. Jos. reproduces the section, with a necessary introduction to account for the presence of 
Zerubbabel ; he seems to have used a slightly different version (Buchler, 57 seqq., 100; see on 111. 3). An abbreviated 
version is given in the Latin summary published by Lagarde (Sept. Stud. 11. 16 seqq.; here cited as Lag.), and in 
Josippon (see Biichler, 59 seqq., 62 seq., 100 seq.). For other witnesses see on iv. 36, 41, 59. 

Ilf{. 3. slept, and awaked: éxowsnOn cai €Lurvos éyéevero, ‘lay down and was sleepless’, cf. €€umvos in mod. Greek 
‘wide-awake’ (J. C. Lawson, AZod. Gr. Folklore, p.31). According to Jos. § 35, cf. § 57, the king was restless (cf. Est. 
vi. 1), and was the first to suggest the orations and to promise and specify rewards. This conflicts with v. 8 seq., but 
seems to be hinted at in iv. 42 (aAciw trav yeypappevoy). On the other hand, ~& does not ailow that the suggestion 
came from the king, who is asleep (vv. 8 seq., 13). Jahn proposes to read évumvos (p. 177); Torrey (24, 50) con- 
jectures that the original Aramaic text read: ‘(v. 3)... Darius... slept. (wv. 4) Then stood on the watch (or 
‘“‘bestirred themselves” ym payny) three young guardsmen (who protected the person of the king: a gloss), and 
theycaid . 5. .’ 

5. thing (Adyov), i.e. sentence, as in v. 16. 

strongest (umepisyucet), i.e. shall prevail. 

sentence (pa), i.e. argument. 

honours, &c., émiwixia peydda, (7. 6) Kat wop¢:vpay meptBariobar; Jos. § 35 vixntnptoy moppupay €vdvaacba. Cf. 
Banwy. 7: 
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6 victory: as, to be clothed in purple, to drink in gold, and to sleep upon gold, and a chariot with 
» bridles of gold, and a headtire of fine linen, and a chain about his neck: and he shall sit next to 
g Darius because of his wisdom, and shall be called Darius his cousin. And then they wrote every 
9 one his sentence, and set to their seals, and laid the wrztimg under king Darius his pillow, and said, 
When the king is risen, some shall give htm the writing ; and of whose side the king and the three 
princes of Persia shall judge that his sentence ts the wisest, to him shall the victory be given, as it is 
10,11,12 written. The first wrote, Wine ts the strongest. The second wrote, The king ts strongest. The 
third wrote, Women are strongest: but above all things Truth beareth away the victory. 
13 Now when the king was risen up, they took the writing, and gave it unto him, and so he read it: 
14 and sending forth he called all the princes of Persia and of Media, and the satraps, and the captains, 
1s and the governors, and the chief officers ; and sat him down in the royal seat of judgement; and the 
16 writing was read before them. And he said, Call the young men, and they shall explain their own 
17 sentences. So they were called, and came in. And they said unto them, Declare unto us your 
mind concerning the things ye have written. 
18 Then began the first, who had spoken of the strength of wine, and said. thus, O sirs, how exceeding 
19 strong is wine! it causeth all men to err that drink it: it maketh the mind of the king and of the 
fatherless child to be all one; of the bondman and of the freeman, of the poor man and of the rich: 
20 it turneth also every thought into jollity and mirth, so that a man remembereth neither sorrow nor 
21 debt : and it maketh every heart rich, so that a man remembereth neither king nor satrap; and it 
22 maketh to speak all things by talents: and when they are in their cups, they forget their love both 
23 to friends and brethren, and a little after draw their swords: but when they awake from their wine, 
24 they remember not what they have done. O sirs, is not wine the strongest, seeing that it enforceth 
to do thus? And when he had so spoken, he held his peace. 
4.1,2 Then the second, that had spoken of the strength of the king, began to say, O sirs, do not men 
3 excel in strength, that bear rule over the sea and land, and all things in them? But yet is the king 
stronger: and he-is their lord, and hath dominion over them; and in whatsoever he commandeth 
4 them they obey him. If he bid them make war the one against the other, they do it: and if he 
5 send them out against the enemies, they go, and overcome mountains, walls, and towers. They 
slay and are slain, and transgress not the king’s commandment: if they get the victory, they bring 
6 all to the king, as well the spoil, as all things else. Likewise for those that are no soldiers, and 
have not to do with wars, but use husbandry, when they have reaped again that which they had sown, 
7 they bring it to the king, and compel one another to pay tribute unto the king. And he ts but one 
8 man: if he command to kill, they kill; if he command to spare, they spare; if he command to 
smite, they smite ; if he command to make desolate, they make desolate ; if he conimand to build, 
9, 10 they build ; if he command to cut down, they cut down; if he command to plant, they plant. So 
all his people and his armies obey him: furthermore he lieth down, he eateth and drinketh, and 


9. some (i.e. they) shall give, docovew. 1 dadzimus. 
three princes, cf. Est. i. 14 (G, but MT 7, as in & vin. 11). 
as it is written, Jahn restores according to his writing. 
12. above all things ... (imép d€ wavra . . .), i.e. ‘ Truth is victor over all’ (Torrey, p. 24, cf. by So) eee ive 
third appears to have a double thesis to maintain, thus interfering with the symmetry’ (Lupton). 
13. G* ‘writings’, and similarly in v. 15. 
14. G+ om. satraps. Cf. Dan. 11. 2 for this list. 
15. sat; 1 3 ¢hey sat. 
seat of judgement (xpnyariarnpiw), council-chamber (cf. A.V. mg.). 
16. he, Gx" 3 ¢hey. 
17. they said, @ he said, &* #*< and the king said. 
18. Hguam (+facile £°; cito Lag.) praeualet (LS vincit) vznum omnibus hominibus (£5 omnes homines) gzz debunt 


illud. 
21. speak ... by talents, G'+ «kai ravra dia ypapparoy rocet dra O€ Trivwot. 
23. awake, &® ¢yepOaaw, G* yevnOaor, Uk" yérwyrat, 1° ef cum adigesserit vinum et surrexerint (Lag. cum a’vino 
fuerint .. .). 
ZA NOW 1S NOt WING 4 .., Cl. 1V. 12, 32. 
IV. 2. that bear. ., rather ‘in bearing rule... .’ 
3. their lord, G&4 Jord of all, cf. A.V.; %& rex autem super omnia praecellit, 1°. . . super fortis est. 
and hath ... them, G&" om. : 
obey, (28S evaxovovaw, Uk" adros, axovovat tov évds, Ur* woujoovery (cf. L Lag. faciunt); #° om. ‘and in... him’. 
5. as well the spoil ... G& «cai (A +400) €ay mpovopetowory kai ra GAXda ava (i.e. ‘and if they raid—and all else’ [in 


like manner]), # they bring to the king whatsoever they spoil. Torrey (52) conjectures a confusion of Aram. 4nx ‘take’ 
and “ms ‘ other ’. 


7. but one man, mg. one and alone; G kai abros ei (CrBab4" eis) povos éoriv, cf. Josh. xxii, 20, Judith 1. 11 (so Torrey, 
52. who would join the words to w. 6). 


8. G om. 7fin v. 8 seq. G* om. etrrey epnpaaat epnuotorv. Cf. generally Dan. v. 19. 
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11 taketh his rest : and these keep watch round about him, neither may any one depart, and do his own 
12 business, neither disobey they him zz anything. O sirs, how should not the king be strongest, seeing 
that in such sort he is obeyed? And he held his peace. 
13 Then the third, who had spoken of women, and of truth, (this was Zorobabel) began to speak. 
14 Osirs, is not the king great,and men are many, and wine is strong? who is it then that ruleth them, 
15 or hath the lordship over them? are they not women? Women have borne the king and all the 
16 people that bear rule by sea and land. Even of them came they: and they nourished them up that 
17 planted the vineyards, from whence the wine cometh. These also make garments for men; these 
18 bring glory unto men ; and without women cannot men be. Yea, and if men have gathered together 
sold and silver and every other goodly thing, and see a woman which is comely in favour and beauty, 
19 they let all those things go, and gape after her, and even with open mouth fix their eyes fast on her; 
20 and have all more desire unto her than unto gold or silver, or any goodly thing whatsoever. A inan 
21 leaveth his own father that brought him up, and his own country, and cleaveth unto his wife. And 
22 with his wife he endeth his days, and remembereth neither father, nor mother, nor country. By this 
also ye must know that women have dominion over you: do ye not labour and toil, and give and 
23 bring all to women? Yea, a man taketh his sword, and goeth forth to make outroads, and to rob 
24 and to steal, and to sail upon the sea and upon rivers; and looketh upon a lion, and walketh in the 
25 darkness ; and when he hath stolen, spoiled, and robbed, he bringeth it to his love. Wherefore a man 
26 loveth his wife better than father or mother. Yea, many there be that have run out of their wits for 
27 women, and become bondmen for their sakes. Many also have perished, have stumbled, and sinned, 
28 for women. And now do ye not believe me? is not the king great in his power? do not all regions 
29 fear to touch him? Yet did I see htm and Apame the king's concubine, the daughter of the illus- 
30 trious Bartacus, sitting at the right hand of the king, and taking the crown from the king’s head, 
31 and setting it upon her own head ; yea, she struck the king with her left hand: and therewithal the 
king gaped and gazed upon her with open mouth: if she laughed upon him, he laughed also: but 
if she took any displeasure at him, he was fain to flatter, that she might be reconciled to him again. 
32 O sirs, how can it be but women should be strong, secing they do thus ? 
33. Then the king and the nobles looked one upon another: so he began to speak concerning truth. 
34 O sirs, are not women strong? great ts the earth, high is the heaven, swift 1s the sun in his course, 
for he compasseth the heavens round about, and fetcheth his course again to his own place in one 
35 day. Is he not great that maketh these things? therefore great is truth, and stronger than al] 


13. ords cot Zop., G'S +the son of Salathiel, Lag. +of the house of David, of the tribe of Judah, cf. v. s. 
The identity of the unknown third youth (note v. 58), thus parenthetically introduced, is stated also by G* in wv. 61, 
by 1° in 33, 43, §8, and by Jos. regularly after iv. 4o. 

14. isnot... &* by omitting the negative, makes the statement, and joining the verse on to v. 15, reads ‘have 
not women borne the king? and all the people . . . land were even of them’. 

men are many, or are mighty, see Torrey, 24, 53. 
From v. 14 seq. Biichler (61 seq.) conjectures that the first and second orations have been transposed; cf. August. 
de Civ. Dei, xviii. 36 ‘ quum-‘reges unus dixisset, alter vinum, tertius mulieres,’ &c. 
17. garments ... glory, probably a doublet (Torrey). 
18. and see .. ., & do they not love (cf. A.V.). 
comely ... beauty xadny .. . r® xadder, an evident sign of translation (Torrey, 53). 

21. endeth his days, G& aginot riv Wuynv; or ‘loseth his life’ (Ball, who cfs. Gen. xxxv. 18 G&); otherwise °. . . for 
the sake of (3 misunderstood) his wife’ (Jahn, 178), or ‘abandoneth himself’ (Torrey, 53, cf. 3). Jos. § 52 wai ras Wuyas 
aguevat pet ad’tav (aktovpey kai, see Niese) xaprepovpev. 

22. ye must know .. . over you, &* ‘we... us’. 

23. niake outroads, Gx" e£odeve (cf. 1 Macc. xv. 41), G4 els eEodtay, IL Sto waylay’, S ‘to travel’. 

and to steal, &* om. 

24. looketh upon (1. e. faces or confronts), Gi @ewpei, LH contemnit, Lag. vtdit; Treuenfels conj. @npevet, ‘hunts ’. 

25. Wherefore, /z¢. ‘and’, similarly in vv. 35 (‘therefore’), 49 (‘ moreover ’). 

27. stumbled, &®* éogadrnoav, Gi" eadaynoay (cf. 1), 3 ‘ erred’. 

28. do ye not, Gi ‘if ye’. 

29. I see him and, Torrey, 339 con). J myself (airos) saw... 

the illustrious Bartacus. & Bopraxov(BA; Bafaxov, L; paBefaxov, Jos. ; Bezacis, Bezzachi, Lat.; r-b-’-’r-t-k 
3) rod Gavpacrov (Gepaciov Jos.,? a proper name, cf. OGapaotos, Herod. vil. 194). The reference may be to no 
historical person (Bayer, 116), or to Apame daughter of the satrap Artabazos III, or of the Bactrian satrap Spitamenes ; 
the former was given to Ptolemy Lagos, the latter to Seleucus Nicator. Thus the story may relate to Egypt or to 
Antioch, and date from the time of Darius III], Codomannus (c. 300 B.c.). See further, Marq. 65 seq.; Torrey, 
40 seqq., 54, 102; Josippon (Biichler, 66 n. 2) would make Apame the daughter of Axios (?) the Macedonian. 

30. struck, & epamiev, ‘was slapping’. 

31. therewithal, G& xai mpés rovrots, ‘and moreover’ (Lupton, cf. v. 10), or, ‘and in spite of this’ (Torrey, 25, 54). 

33. One upon another, Q&® cis [€repos mpds, A] tov erepov ; Gr Er. reo éré€pw (see Torrey, 54 Z). 

35. maketh, rather ‘ doeth’; the reference is transferred from the Sun to the Deity (see esp. Jos.). 

therefore, xai, rather ‘ but’. 
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36 things. All the earth calleth upon truth, and the heaven blesseth her: all works shake and tremble, 
37 but with her is no unrighteous thing. Wine is unrighteous, the king is unrighteous, women are 
unrighteous, all the children of men are unrighteous, and unrighteous are all such their works; and 
38 there is no truth in them ; in their unrighteousness also they shall perish. But truth abideth, and 
39 is strong for ever; she liveth and conquereth for evermore. With her there is no accepting of 
persons or rewards; but she doeth the things that are just, avd refraineth from all unrighteous and 
40 wicked things; and all men do well like of her works. Neither in her judgement is any unrighteous- 
ness; and she is the strength, and the kingdom, and the power, and the majesty, of all ages. Blessed 
41 be the God of truth. And with that he held his tongue. And all the people then shouted, and said, 
Great is truth, and strong above all things. 
42 Then said the king unto him, Ask what thou wilt more than is appointed in writing, and we will 
give it thee, inasmuch as thou art found wisest ; and thou shalt sit next me, and shalt be called my 


36. calleth upon, A.V. mg. prazseth the truth, Lag. invocat; Athanasius, Or. //.c. Arian. ii. xx, quotes the passage 
(‘all ... tremble’), and argues that if all the earth ‘praiseth’ (vuvet) the Demiurge and Truth, the former is the 
Logos. 

. works, é¢pya, perhaps originally ‘created things’ (Torrey), Lag. guae mouentur trement. 

with her (so Jos.), but 4272 (mg.) is a well attested reading and refers to the Deity as in v. 35 (see Torrey, 55). 

37. and there is, Torrey (25) conj. ‘if (ef) there is .. .’ 

38-40. See Cyprian, £7. Ixxiv., August. de Cruzt. Dez, xviii. ch. 36. 

38. for evermore, eis Tov ai@va rod ai@vos, a Semitism. 

39. rewards, @k® d:adopa (cf. 1S), GA" SiapGopa; Torrey, 56a, compares 2 Chron. xix. 7. 

and refraineth, similarly G' 2° H# Lag.; the text implies a misunderstanding of the comparative particle: ‘things 
that are just rather than all...’ (Fr., Ball, Torrey, 25, 56). 

do well like, edéoxovor, cf. Matt. 11. 17. 

40. she, avrn; Gh" airns ‘hers’; read perhaps avry ‘to her’ (cf. Lag. zAsz), With the doxology cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 11, 
Dane is 7, iatt, vil: 

Blessed .. ., or, since Truth is praised, restore ‘blessed of God be Truth’ (Torrey, 56). 

Al. Gk MeyaAn 7 adyOecia cai vrepioxver; WL magna est veritas et praevalet (1° + omnibus). There is no good authority 
for the erroneous frvaevalebit. Jos. ignores the saying. Cyprian (Zf. lxxiv. 9) quotes it as veritas manet et tnvalescet. 
August. (de Civ. Dez, xviil. 36) refers to this passage as a prophecy of Christ. See further, for citations, Pohlmann, 
263 seq. 

The appendix on Truth (vv. 33-41) does not seem to be part of the original story ; one may perhaps compare the 
various embellishments in the story of Ahikar. André (192) points out parallels in the praise of Wisdom and refers to 
Wisd. ili. 9, where Truth has a deeper mystical signification as though synonymous with the God of Truth. 

The decree of Darius and the return of Zerubbabel, iv. 42-v. 6. (a) The vow of Darius practically duplicates that 
of Cyrus, and both kings are curiously associated with the capture of Babylon in Jos. x. 11 4. That Cyrus was unable 
to fulfil his vow need not imply, as Bichler supposes, the existence of some specific tradition; it may be merely an 
attempt to justify this story of Darius, see /7z¢rod. p. 16. In any case the return of exiles under Zerubbabel in the reign 
of Darius (v. 6) is complicated by the references in v. 7 seqq. (E ii. seq.) to that of Cyrus. Since 11, I-15 seems to be 
incomplete, it has been urged that the gap between Ei. and 1i. may be filled, partly at least, by & v. 1-6, reading Cyrus 
for Darius in v. 2 and adjusting or omitting v. 6 (see Ewald, 86; the comm. of Bertheau and Ryssel; Sellin, Sézd., 
112 seq.; Davies, 49 seq.). Against this see Schrader, 482 n. 6. It is otherwise held that v. 1-6 refer to a return, 
perhaps under Joakim (see v. 5), in the reign of Darius (De Saulcy and Kaulen [so Nikel, 52, 126]; Schrader ; 
Reuss; Ryle, 15; André, 137-40). But it has been shown by Schrader (/oc. cz¢.) and Torrey that this passage cannot 
be severed from the close of iv, and that both are of Semitic origin. The relationship between E 1. and £ iv. v. 1-6, 
7 seqq. (E ii.) thus becomes more difficult, and Torrey (followed by Kent) would treat.the Story of the Three Youths 
as an (Aramaic) interpolation in the (Hebrew) history of the time of Cyrus. Hence iv. 43-7, 57-61, and v. 64 are 
regarded as redactional, linking the interpolated Darius story with the main narrative. The latter thus comprises 
E i. (£ it. 1-15), Z iv. 47 a, 48 a (‘and Cyrus the king wrote . . .’), 48 6-56, 62 seq., v. 1 seqq. (with Cyrzs in v, 2, 
and in v. 6 reading only ‘in the second year of the reign of Cyrus, king of Persia, in the month . . .’); see Torrey, 
Journ, Brbl. Lit., xvi (1897), 168 seq., Ezra Stud., 26, 32 seq., 58, 133; Kent, 340 seq. This would represent an 
earlier stage than the MT, but still furnishes a narrative, which both scholars regard as unhistorical, and which has 
been expanded by transferring E iv. 7 seqq. from its incorrect position before the reign of Darius to one equally 
incorrect in / 11. 16 seqq. 

(6) Although the effort has been made to link together traditions of Cyrus and Darius, the interpolation-hypothesis 
brings fresh difficulties. The Story of the Three Pages (ili. I-iv. 41), whatever its true origin and form, can only 
have been used because of its sequel. True, it could only have been inserted here, but a compiler was under no 
obligation to insert it, and the exhibition of rhetorical skill evidently served his purpose. The royal favour once 
obtained is turned to good account (cf. Est. v.), and unless the story had been already connected with Jewish history 
it is difficult to explain its presence. Only the fact that it deals with Darius and not Cyrus explains its survival, and 
the confusion arising from the effort to combine it with the history of the exiles is evidence of deliberate method. On 
these grounds, then, we have a bona-fide tradition—not necessarily a valuable one—of a return in the reign of Darius. 
Hence it is that ii. 16 seqq. seek to explain the delay between the time of Cyrus (who belongs to the past, 11. 30, ill. 1, 
iv. 44, 57) and that of Darius, and that Darius is represented partly as initiating (iv. 43, 47-56) and partly as endorsing 
(iv. 44, 57, see vi. 34) the return of the Jews. The whole is the result of a compromise. iv. 43-6 (Aramaic, 
Torrey, 29 n. 13) and 57-61 (Hebrew, zd. 59) bear no resemblance to redactional patches (against Torrey, 57 seqq.). 
They actually being new details (the valuable v. 45), and vv. 44, 57, by ignoring the return of the vessels in ll. 10-15, 
link conflicting traditions, but do not link an otherwise unnecessary interpolation with the tradition which runs through 
E iii. Besides, it is not clear that the gap between E i. and 11. 1s filled by Torrey’s restoration (see Bayer, 134) or 
that the attempt to fill it 1s (in view of the development of the Cyrus-tradition) at all necessary. It may be concluded, 
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43 cousin. Then said he unto the king, Remember thy vow, which thou didst vow to build Jerusalem, 
44 in the day when thou camest to thy kingdom, and to send away all the vessels that were taken out 
of Jerusalem, which Cyrus set apart, when he vowed to destroy Babylon, and vowed to send them 
45 again thither. Thou didst also vow to build up the temple, which the Edomites burned when Judza 
46 was made desolate by the Chaldeans. And now, O lord the king, this is that which I require, and 
which I desire of thee, and this is the princely liberality that shall proceed from thee: I pray there- 
fore that thou make good the vow, the performance whereof thou hast vowed to the King of heaven 
with thine own mouth. 
47 Then Darius the king stood up, and kissed him, and wrote letters for him unto all the treasurers 
and governors and captains and satraps, that they should safely bring on their way both him, and 
48 all those that should go up with him to build Jerusalem. He wrote letters also unto all the 
governors that were in Coelesyria and Phcenicia, and unto them in Libanus, that they should bring 
49 cedar wood from Libanus unto Jerusalem, and that they should build the city with him. Moreover 
he wrote for all the Jews that should go out of his realm up into Jewry, concerning their freedom, 
50 that no officer, no governor, no satrap, nor treasurer, should forcibly enter into their doors; and that 
all the country which they occupied should be free to them without tribute; and that the Edomites 
51 should give over the villages of the Jews which then they held: and that there should be yearly 
52 given twenty talents to the building of the temple, until the time that it were built; and other ten 
talents yearly, for burnt offerings to be presented upon the altar every day, as they had a command- 
53 ment to offer seventeen: and that all they that should come from Babylonia to build the city should 
54 have their freedom, as wel] they as their posterity, and all the priests that came. He wrote also ¢o 
55 give them their charges, and the priests’ vestments wherein they minister; and for the Levites he 
wrote that their charges should be given them until the day that the house were finished, and 
57 Jerusalem builded up. And he commanded to give to all that kept the city lands and wages. He 
sent away also all the vessels from Babylon, that Cyrus had set apart; and all that Cyrus had given 
in commandment, the same charged he also to be done, and sent unto Jerusalem. 
58 Now when this young man was gone forth, he lifted up his face to heaven toward Jerusalem, and 
59 praised the King of heaven, and said, From thee cometh victory, from thee cometh wisdom, and 
60 thine ts the glory, and I am thyservant. Blessed art thou, who hast given me wisdom: and to thee 
61 I give thanks, O Lord of our fathers. And so he took the letters, and went out, and came unto 
62 Babylon, and told it all his brethren. And they praised the God of their fathers, because he had 


therefore, that / 111. 1-v. 6 furnish a distinctive tradition of some return tn the reign of Darius in accordance with 


his decree in vv. 48-56. See further on vi. seq. 
On the text of iv. 42 seqq., see especially Torrey, 125 seaq. 


43. Remember, &" + O king. 
44. he vowed .. . Babylon, 3 om.; Gaab (see Fr.) and Torrey conj. ‘when he began’ (jpfaro); LH cum excideret 


(desolavit) B. Jos. § 58 omits all reference to Cyrus—‘ the vessels which Neb., having pillaged, carried to B.’ 
45. Edomites, cf. vill. 69. Gr? ‘Iovdaioc; 1 Lag. ‘. . Chaldei cum desolata esset ludea.’ Fr. cites MS. 44: ... 


everuptae NaB. See lntrod.§ 5. 


46. O lord the king, cf. Dan. iv. 24. 
and this is the ...; ‘and since such munificence ts thine’ (Torrey, 29 n. 13). 


the vow ... vowed, lit. ‘the vow which thou didst vow.’ 
47. letters, lit. ‘the letters’, viz. which he desired. The reference is naturally to Darius and Zerubbabel ; but on 
the theory that the story is an interpolation, Cyrus writes for Sheshbazzar (Torrey, Kent). 
48. The grant of wood ; see v. 55. 
49. enter ... doors. According to Jos. § 61 the royal taxes are remitted, cf. E vii. 24. 
50. Edomites (G® Chaldeans). Jos. adds the Samaritans and people of Coelesyria. 
51. twenty talents, &" S + ‘of silver’. Jos. reads ‘fifty’, but omits the numbers in v. 52. 


temple, ro tepév, probably pnbsan na; for Son E usually has vads. 
52. and other ... yearly, & #S at end of verse, perhaps rightly. 
seventeen should probably be omitted (Lupton, 69; Torrey, 127). 
53. The reference to freedom seems out of place, see Bichler, 98 seq., who joins the last words (‘and for all the 
priests"... .) to v7 64. 
54. to give them, cf. G" do0@nvat. 
charges, yopnyia. Inv. 55, Jos. § 62 has ‘for the Levites, the musical instruments (ra opyava) wherewith they 
praise God’. With the interest in the Levites, cf. E vii. 24, and especially N xi. 23. 
56. kept (¢povpovar) the city; Jos. + ‘and the temple’; on his paraphrase of the verse, see Biichler, 99 n. 3. 
58. toward Jerusalem, cf. Dan. vi. 10, Tob. iti. 11 seq. With the prayer cf. E vii. 27, Dan. ii. 19, 20, 23. 
59. G&* ‘counsel (BovAn) and wisdom and victory, and thine 1s the glory’; so i#°, transposing ‘wisdom’ and 
‘victory’. Origen, Hom. ix. in Josuam, quotes from ‘ Esdras’: ‘a te Domine est victoria et ego servus tuus, bene- 


dictus es Deus veritatis’ (cf. v. 40). 
60. give thanks, rather ‘ praise’. 
62. God of their fathers, cf. E vii. 27, vill. 28, x. 11. 


ao 
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63 given them freedom and liberty to go up, and to build Jerusalem, and the temple which is called by 
his name: and they feasted with instruments of music and gladness seven days. 
5 1 After this were the chiefs of fathers’ houses chosen to go up according to their tribes, with their 
2 wives and sons and daughters, with their menservants and maidservants, and their cattle. And 
Darius sent with them a thousand horsemen, till they had brought them back to Jerusalem safely, 
3 and with musical instruments, tabrets and flutes. And all their brethren played, and he made them 
go up together with them. 
4 And these are the names of the men which went up, according to their families amongst their 
5 tribes, after their several divisions. The priests, the sons of Phinees, the sons of Aaron: Jesus the 
son of Josedek, the son of Saraias, and Joakim the son of Zorobabel, the son of Salathiel, of the 
6 house of David, of the lineage of Phares, of the tribe of Judah; who spake wise sentences before 
Darius the king of Persia in the second year of his reign, in the month Nisan, which is the first 
month. Ezra 
7 And these are they of Jewry that came up | Now these are the children of the province, 2 1 


63. which is called... € of vopacGn 76 dvopa airov ex av’té; a Hebraism, cf. 2 Chron. vi. 33, vii. 14, Z vi. 33. 
feasted, Jos. § 66 rhv avaxrnow Kat madeyyeveciay THs marpidos éoptacovTes. 
V. 2. brought... back, &&®4 aroxaracrncat, Gk droxaragknvacat. s 
safely, mg. with feace, a literal rendering in the Greek of the Hebrew term. For the escort, cf. E viii. 22, 
N 11. 9. 


3. Andall...,& MSS. nos. 55, 58 omit ‘and’; the brethren were naturally the musicians, cf. v. 42 below. 
he made ..., &" ‘they’. Restore perhaps (after Torrey, 130) ‘played and were sending them (on their way) 
as they went up’. Cf. Jos., and possibly (so Lupton) Tertullian, De Cor. A/zlit. ix. ‘facilius cum tympanis et tibiis 
et psalteriis revertens de captivitate Babyloniae quam cum coronis’, &c. 

4. Cf. vill. 28; the ¢7zba/ arrangement also recalls E’s twelve lay-families. 

ce eas) ‘of the priests’ (Torrey, 131), cf. E viii. 2, where also priests are mentioned first (cf. E iii. 2, but contrast 
IVA3y Ve 2)- 

Phinees (Phinehas), the son (Gi S) + of Eleazar the son of Aaron (éh"). 

and Joakim the son of Z. G6 «ai Z., thus identifying, cf. Zer. and Sheshbazzar in vi. 18. This genealogy 
conflicts with that of Zerubbabel in 1 Chron. iii. 19 seqq., and Joakim the priest was the son of Jeshua (N xii. 10, 26). 
Some (e.g. Fr., Reuss) accept Joakim as the original hero of the story in ili. seq. and as the leader of a return in the 
reign of Darius. Biichler (56) would read ‘and Zer. the son of Shealtiel the son of Joakim’ (i.e. the king), 
corresponding to Jeshua the grandson of the priest Seraiah. Similarly Bayer (121 seq.) who also reads ‘ Jeshua the 
son... of Seraiah, the son of Phinehas, the son of Aaron the priest’. Torrey (131) suggests ‘and there rose up 
with him Zer.’ (13 OP", cf. ii. 8). This is attractive but seems rather abrupt. The analogy of E viii. 2 would suggest 
the presence of priestly and Davidic representatives. Such is the confusion, however, in the history of the return that 
‘Joakim the son of’ may conceivably be an insertion on the view that Zer. (identified with Sheshbazzar) had already 
led a return in the time of Cyrus. On the intricacies see /z¢vod. p. 15 seq. 

6. whichis. .., rather ‘on the first of the month’ (Fr.; Jahn; Torrey, 27, 61). The date is properly not that 
when Zer. gained the king’s ear (cf. N ii. 1, also the first month), but of the departure (see & viii. 6), and, although 
it conflicts with v. 57, the mention of the year is presupposed by the reference in v. 47. Note the care to give dates 
iN Evi. 7 SEGHevilly 31 acc: 


The Register of the Return. v. 7-46 = E ii, N vii. 6-73; Jos. xi. 3 10 merely gives a brief summary. This list 
is the foundation-stone of the canonical post-exilic history, its authenticity a matter of keen dispute among those 
who have investigated this period, its essential trustworthiness accepted even by those who reject almost all that 
remains for the time of Cyrus (£ i.-iv. 5). Its problems involve the entire structure of E-N. It is the list of those 
who returned ‘every man to his own city’ (Z v. 8), thus connecting in the most realistic manner the large community 
(the £2/a/) which returned to the land of their ancestors with the pre-exilic population. It is no less closely connected 
with subsequent events in E-N; note the families in Ezra’s band several decades later (see on £& viii. 28-40), the 
enumeration in & ix. 21 seqq., the signatories of the covenant (N x.), and the various lists in N xii. Asa whole the 
list may be likened to the register of the children of Israel before the Exodus (Gen. xlvi. 8-27) and after the settlement 
(Num. xxvi. 1-51, 1 Chron. it,-viii.), 

As a Register of the Return it ignores both the many Jews who had never left Palestine or who may have fled 
(perhaps temporarily) into Egypt, and the South Judaean families who had moved northwards into the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem (1 Chron. ii.). Confining itself to the deportation by Nebuchadrezzar it ignores other returns (on the 
assumption that Zech. vi. 9 seq. do not represent an isolated occurrence). It implies the possibility of a very easy 
settlement by the exiles among the people of the land (contrast the tradition in Z iv. 50); and the manifest improbability 
that the families could return after many years each to its old abode cannot be explained away (with Meyer, 151, and 
others) in view of the explicit statements in v. 46 seq. Moreover, the list includes the common people (see 2 Kings 
xxIv. 14-16), numbers Zerubbabel alone among the Davidic descendants, and apparently excludes guilds of artisans 
(2 Kings, ¢.c.). Although the numbers (v. 41) have been skilfully defended, considerable perplexity is caused by 
the place-names enumerated (see Elhorst, 7%. 7. xxix, 97 seq.; Kosters ib. xxx, 499 seq., xxxi, 531; Nikel, 57 seq.). 
Whether the list enumerates families carried off at the exile or applies to the new settlers—and those who accept the 
list are divided on this very important question—it is very difficult to account for the absence of some places (Nikel, 
54 seq.) and the presence of others (Meyer, 105 seqq., 190). Moreover, the list implies a careful retention of the 
various local origins and divisions of the ecclesiastical and lay families during the years of exile, althougly once in 
Palestine there are, as is to be expected, continual changes and developments (Kosters, Z £22. col, 1483, § 8). No 
doubt some of the personal names are old, but it is improbable that such family-names as Jeshua, Pahath-moab, Elam, 
Bigvat (better Bagoi £ v. 14), and Aspadath (£ Aspharasus wv. 8) are of pre-exilic date. It also assumes the existence 
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from the captivity, where they dwelt as strangers, 
whom Nabuchodonosor the king of Babylon had 
carried away unto Babylon. 


And they returned 
unto Jerusalem, and to the other parts of Jewry, 
every man to his own city, who came with Zoro- 
babel, with Jesus, Nehemias, avd Zaraias, Resaias, 
Eneneus, Mardocheus, Beelsarus, Aspharasus, 


that went up out of the captivity of those which 
had been carried away, whom Nebuchadnezzar 
the king of Babylon had carried away unto 
Babylon, and that returned unto Jerusalem and 


Ezra 2 


Judah, every one unto his city; which came with 2 


Zerubbabel, Jeshua, Nehemiah, Seraiah, Reelatah, 
Mordecai, Bilshan, Mispar, Bigvai, Rehum, Ba- 
anah. The number of the men of the people of 
Israel : 


Reelias, Roimus, avd Baana, their leaders. The 
number of them of the nation, and their leaders: 
the sons of Phoros, two thousand a hundred 
seventy and two: the sons of Saphat, four 
hundred seventy and two: the sons of Ares, 
seven hundred fifty and six: the sons of Phaath 
Moab, of the sons of Jesus and Joab, two thou- 
sand eight hundred and twelve: 


an hundred seventy and two. 


Shephatiah, three hundred seventy and _ two. 


and five. The children of Pahath-moab, of the 
children of Jeshua avd Joab, two thousand eight 


the children of Parosh, two thousand 3 


The children of 4 


The children of Arah, seven hundred pevety 2 


the sons of |-hundred and twelve. The children of Elam,a 7 
Elam, a thousand two hundred fifty and four: | thousand two hundred fifty and four. The chil- 8 
the sons of Zathui, nine hundred forty and five: | dren of Zattu, nine hundred forty and five. The 9 


the sons of Chorbe, seven hundred and five: the | children of Zaccai, seven hundred and threescore. 


sons of Bani, six hundred forty and eight: the 
sons of Bebai, six hundred twenty and three: 


of trustworthy genealogies (v. 37 seqq.) which apparently were not preserved at Babylon, but were cherished by the 
natives of Judah. Such lists as are incorporated in Chron. (especially 1 Chron. xxiv., which has several points of 
resemblance with the E-N lists) are on critical grounds practically valueless for the pre-exilic age, and it is necessary, 
therefore, to suppose that—if the great list is genuine—the older genealogical records have disappeared (see Meyer, 
140, 160 seqq.). On the other hand, one important list which vitally conflicts with this is preserved in Neh. 111, and, 
as Ed. Meyer was the first to observe, testifies to the prominence of an indigenous population, secular and ecclesiastical, 
wherein the presence of the South Judaean groups may be recognized. But that list testifies also to the weakness of any 
body of Babylonian exiles; see /atrod. § 5 (c). 

While this list forms the backbone of the biblical post-exilic history and is in a context where the events are 
closely interconnected (viz. the generous decree, the great return, the steps to reorganize religious conditions), the 
evidence of Haggai and Zechariah (520 B.C.) renders the whole context untrustworthy (so even Meyer, pp. 49, 73, 
98 seq., 191). These prophets ignore the presence of this great community (see /z/rvod. § 4. II.), and the successful 
Opposition as described in & v. 66 seqq. ‘shows how small a number had really returned’ (G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, 
ii, 298 seq.). Certain considerations might support the genuineness of the list and its context (see Davies, 14, 80 ; 
Torrey, 144), but the weight of evidence, and the recognition that the list has been subsequently ‘edited’ (Holzhey, 15 ; 
Davies, 51), or may comprise the result of several returns between 538 and 520 or 516 (Sellin, Sev. 7, Sted. 42, 108 seq., 
115, 158), indicate that whatever return or returns took place the list and the context describe events in such a way 
that the historical facts cannot be recovered by any internal criticism of the narratives. 

The list appears in the account of Nehemiah (c. 444) where it is treated as that of ‘the children of the province’, 
and should incorporate those native families who had separated from the heathen (Z vii. 6. 13); see /utrod. p. 9. 
On internal grounds N vii. (not necessarily in its present form) appears to be its earlier form, and it is noteworthy 
that & and to a greater extent E show traces of some adjustment of the list to the history before the building of the 
Temple (see below). On the minutiae of the list, see Smend (who notes frequent agreement with N, so also Bayer, 38) ; 
Moulton, ZA TVW, xix, 246 seq.: Meyer, 141 seqq., and Bayer, 42 seqq., and, besides the comm., the several articles in 
& Br. The readings in the R.V. mg., with the identifications of the more difficult names, have been omitted in the 
notes here and in the other lists, viil. 29 seqq., 1x. 19 seqq., KC. 

7. captivity ..., G& rs aiypadwaias rns mapouias (Gx droxectas). 

8. The leaders are twelve in number (cf. the tribes, and see on v. 4) through the insertion of Eneneus (= Nahamant 
N vii. 7). N@ reads ‘who came with Zer. and Jeshua and Neh.: Azariah . . . Mispereth, Ezra, Bigvai . . . Baanah, 
Masphar’; cf. the old view that the return of Zer. was contemporary with that of N or E (see /mtrod. p. 10 a). 
Among the important variants are E Zaraias (E Seraiah, N Azariah); Resatas (E Reelatah, N Raamtah, see 
E Bi., 3997); Beelsarus (EN Bilshan, see E Bi., 574); Aspharasus (? Pers. Aspadata; Marq. 35); Aeedzus (i.e. 
Reelaiah, EN Bigvaz); Rotmus (E Rehuin, N Nehum = G" in E). Jos. xi. 3 § 73 seq. mentions besides Zer. and 
Jeshua two names of prominent donors (see vw. 44 seq.), Mordecai (see on vii. 15) and Sherebiah. 

9-23. The lay-families. / 15 seq. add Ki/an (? Keilah), Azetas (? Azekah), Azaru or Azur (cf. Asara v. 31, or 
Azzur N x.17), Annis or Annias (cf. Hananiah, or Hodiah N x. 18). For Avom cf. Harim, E 32 (wanting in £, 
unless Chorbe v. 12 represents it and not Zaccai; see N x. 14) or Hashuni (E 19 before Gibbar [see below]; N x. 18 
before Lezaz {£ Bassai]). On these additions see also Bayer, 43 seqq.. 75. For the compound Arsiphurith, cf. Jorah 
E 18 = Hariph N vii. 24 (G@@84+‘the children of Asen’), x. 19. Satterus (note the number) takes the place of 
Gibbar (EF) or Gzbeon (N); cf perhaps Bether, Josh. xv. 19 & and see Guthe, SBOT. With the Chadiasaz, cf. perhaps 
Hadashah, Josh. xv. 37, or Adasa, 1 Macc. vil. 40; and with the Ammidzo’, perhaps Modin, 1 Macc. 11. 1, or Migdal- 
Gad, or Middin (Ball); Bayer (45 seq.) discovers the names Hashum and Hodijah. In v. 21 Ai is wanting, and if 
Niphish represents Magbish (E only, cf. Magpiash N x. 20), the men of Nebo, the other Elam (cf. E 31) and Harim 
(see E 39, £ 25) are absent. Cadinzola/us (G® -calus) and Ons represent Lod, Hadid and Ano. 
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The children of Bani, six hundred forty and two. 10 
The children of Bebai, six hundred twenty and 11 
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the sons of Astad, a thousand three hundred 
I4 twenty and two: the sons of Adonikam, six 
hundred sixty and seven: the sons of Bagoi, two 
thousand sixty and six: 
the sons of Adinu, four 
15 hundred fifty and four: the sons of Ater, of 
Ezekias, ninety and two: the sons of Ktlan and 
Azetas, threescore and seven: the sons of Azaru, 
16 four hundred thirty and two: the sons of Annis, 
a hundred and one: the sons of Arom: the sons 
of Bassai, three hundred twenty and three: the 
17 sons of Arsiphurith, a hundred and twelve: the 
sons of Baiterus, three thousand and five: the 
sons of Bethlomon, a hundred twenty and three: 
18 they of Netophas, fifty and five: they of Ana- 
thoth, a hundred fifty and eight: they of Bethas- 
19 moth, forty and two: they of Kariathiarius, 
twenty and five: they of Caphira and Beroth, 
20 seven hundred forty and three: the Chadiasiai 
and Ammidioi, four hundred twenty and two: 
they of Kirama and Gabbe, six hundred twenty 
21 and one: they of Macalon, a hundred twenty 
and two: they of Betolion, fifty and two: the 
sons of Niphis,a hundred fifty and six: 


58. the sons 
of Calamolalus and Onus, seven hundred twenty 
23 and five: the sons of Jerechu, three hundred 
24 forty and five: the sons of Sanaas, three thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty. The priests: 
the sons of Jeddu, the son of Jesus, among the 
sons of Sanasib, nine hundred seventy and two: 
the sons of Emmeruth,a thousand fifty and two: 
25 the sons of Phassurus, a thousand two hundred 
forty and seven: the sons of Charme,a thousand 
and seventeen. 
26 The Levites: the sons of Jesus, 
and Kadmiel, and Bannas, and Sudias, seventy 
27 and four. The holy singers: the sons of Asaph, 
23 a hundred twenty and eight. The porters: the 
sons of Salum, the sons of Atar, the sons of 
Tolman, the sons of Dacubi, the sons of Ateta, 
the sons of Sabi, in all a hundred thirty and nine. 


29 The temple-servants: the sons of Esau, the sons 
of Asipha, the sons of Tabaoth, the sons of 
Keras, the sons of Sua, the sons of Phaleas, the 


24 seq. The priests. 
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three. The children of Azgad, a thousand two 12 
hundred twenty and two. The children of 13 
Adonikam, six hundred sixty and six. The 14 
children of Bigvai, two thousand fifty and six. 
The children of Adin, four hundred fifty and 15 
four. The children of Ater, of Hezekiah, ninety 16 
and eight. 


The children of Bezai, three hundred 17 
twenty and three. The children of Jorah, an 18 
hundred and twelve. The children of Hashum, 19 
two hundred twentyand three. The children of 20 
Gibbar, ninety and five. The children of Beth- 21 
lehem, an hundred twenty and three. The men 22 
of Netophah, fifty and six. The men of Ana- 23 
thoth, an hundred twenty and eight. The chil- 24 
dren of Azmaveth, forty and two. The children 25 
of Kiriath-arim, Chephirah, and Beeroth, seven 
hundred and forty and three. The children of 26 
Ramah and Geba, six hundred twenty and one. 
The men of Michmas, an hundred twenty and 27 
two. The men of Beth-el and Ai, two hundred 28 
twenty and three. The children of Nebo, fifty 29 
and two. The children of Magbish, an hundred 3° 
fifty and six. The children of the other Elam, 3! 
a thousand two hundred fifty and four. The 3? 
children of Harim, three hundred and twenty. 
The children of Lod, Hadid, and Ono, seven 33 
hundred twenty and five. The children of 34 
Jericho, three hundred forty and five. The 35 
children of Senaah, three thousand and six 
hundred and thirty. The priests: the children 36 
of Jedaiah, of the house of Jeshua, nine hundred 
seventy and three. 
The children of Immer, a 37 
thousand fifty and two. Thechildren of Pashhur, 33 
a thousand two hundred forty and seven. The 39 
children of Harim, a thousand and seventeen. 
The Levites: the children of Jeshua and Kad- 4° 
miel, of the children of Hodaviah, seventy and 
four. The singers: the children of Asaph, an 41 
hundred twenty and eight. The children of the 42 
porters: the children of Shallum, the children of 
Ater, the children of Talmon, the children of 
Akkub, the children of Hatita, the children 
of Shobai, in all an hundred thirty and nine. 
The Nethinim: the children of Ziha, the children 43 
of Hasupha, the children of Tabbaoth; the chil- 44 
dren of Keros, the children of Siaha, the children 


The family of Jedaiah is ascribed to Sanasib (© Enassibe) i.e. Eliashib, grandson of Jeshua 


Ezra 2 


and grandfather of Jaddua (N xii. 10-12); Meyer, 169; Batten, SBO7, 59. The omission of Eliashib in EN is more 
explicable (in view of the foreign alliance in N xiii. 4, 28) than its presence in £. The reference to Jeshua may be due 
to insertion. Apart from this, it is noteworthy that there is little variation in the versions, perhaps an indication of the 
lateness of the list of the priests (SLOT loc. cit.). 

26. The Levites. As regards the small number, it may be noticed that certain Levitical families, at all events, 
appear not to have been deported, so Henadad (see wv. 58), and also the Korahites (Meyer, /svae/., 352 n. 5), see Meyer, 
Ent. 167, 177, Nikel, 86 (from another standpoint), and /uérod. § 5 (c). 

29 seqq. The Nethinim. £ (but not @&*, which is as usual corrected after the MT) adds Ufa (? cf. Uthaz, E viii. 14), 
Ketad (or Ketam, cf. N vii. 48 G84, and see Torrey, 89 seq., Bayer, 52), Chaseba (? cf. Chezib, Cozbi), Asava (see Azaru, 
v.15, and cf. Hasrah, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 22), Pharakim (see E Bi., 3686) and Cutha (2 cf. the Cuthaeans, or, with Bayer, 


Sotai, E 55). 
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30 sons of Labana, the sons of Aggaba, the sons of 
Acud, the sons of Uta, the sons of Ketab, the 
sons of Accaba, the sons of Subai, the sons of 
Anan, the sons of Cathua, the sons of Geddur, 
the sons of Jairus, the sons of Daisan, the sons of 
Noeba, the sons of Chaseba, the sons of Gazera, 
the sons of Ozias, the sons of Phinoe, the sons of 
Asara, the sons of Basthai, the sons of Asana, 
the sons of Maani, the sons of Naphisi, 

the sons 
of Acub, the sons of Achipha, the sons of Asur, 
the sons of Pharakim, the sons of Basaloth, the 
sons of Meedda, the sons of Cutha, the sons of 
Charea, the sons of Barchus, the sons of Serar, 
the sons of Thomei, the sons of Nasi, the sons of 
Atipha. 
33 The sons of the servants of Solomon: 

the sons of Assaphioth, the sons of Pharida, 


fen] 


3 


oe) 
to 


the 

sons of Jeeli, the sons of Lozon, the sons of 
34 Isdael, the sons of Saphuthi, the sons of Agia, 
the sons of Phacareth, the sons of Sabie, the sons 
of Sarothie, the sons of Masias, the sons of Gas, 
the sons of Addus, the sons of Subas, the sons of 
Apherra, the sons of Barodis, the sons of Saphat, 
35 the sons of Allon. All the temple-servants, and 
the sons of the servants of Solomon, were three 
36 hundred seventyand two. These came up from 
Thermeleth, and Thelersas, Charaathalan lead- 
37 ing them, and Allar; and they could not shew 
their families, nor their stock, how they were of 
Israel: the sons of Dalan the son of Ban, the 
sons of Nekodan, six hundred fifty and two. 
38 And of the priests, they that usurped the office 
of the priesthood and were not found: the sons 
of Obdia, the sons of Akkos, the sons of Jaddus, 
who married Augia one of the daughters of 
39 Zorzelleus, and was called after his name. And 
when the description of the kindred of these men 
was sought in the register, and was not found, 
they were removed from executing the office of 
the priesthood: for unto them said Nehemias 
and Attharias, that they should not be partakers 


33 seq. Servants of Solomon. 
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of Padon ; the children of Lebanah, the children 45 
of Hagabah, the children of Akkub; the children 46 
of Hagab, the children of Shamlai, the children 
of Hanan; the children of Giddel, the children of 47 
Gahar, the children of Reaiah; the children of 48 
Rezin, the children of Nekoda, the children of 
Gazzam ; the children of Uzza, the children of 49 
Paseah, the children of Besat; the children of 50 
Asnah, the children of Meunim, the children of 
Nephisim ; the children of Bakbuk, the children 51 
of Hakupha, the children of Harhur; the chil- 52 
dren of Bazluth, the children of Mehida, the 
children of Harsha; 

the children of Barkos, the 
children of Sisera, the children of Temah; the 
children of Neziah, the children of Hatipha. 
The children of Solomon’s servants: the children 355 
of Sotai, the children of Hassophereth, the chil- 
dren of Peruda; the children of Jaalah, the 
children of Darkon, the children of Giddel; the 
children of Shephatiah, the children of Hattil, 
the children of Pochereth-hazzebaim, the chil- 
dren of Ami. 


53 
54 


56 
oy | 


All the Nethinim, and the chil- 58 
dren of Solomon’s servants, were three hundred 
ninety and two. And these were they which 59 
went up from Tel-melah, Tel-harsha, Cherub, 
Addan, azd Immer: but they could not shew 
their fathers’ houses, and their seed, whether’ 
they were of Israel: the children of Delaiah, the 60 
children of Tobiah, the children of Nekoda, six 
hundred fifty and two. And of the children of 61 
the priests: the children of Habaiah, the children 
of Hakkoz, the children of Barzillai, which took 
a wife of the daughters of Barzillai the Gileadite, 
and was called after their name. These sought 62 
their register among those that were reckoned 
by genealogy, but they were not found: there- 
fore were they deemed polluted and put from 
the priesthood. And the Tirshatha said unto 63 
them, that they should not eat of the most holy 


/ (but not G&*) omits Sofa’, severs (with G of E-N) Pochereth-hazzebaim, and 


between the latter and Amz (E; N Azzon, & Allon) inserts eight names, on which see £ £2. 
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36. See the comm. Leading is apparently based upon a doublet of Ze/-harsha (NUN), as though connected with 
WNT (NW7) ‘head, leader’; but see v. 8 end. 

37. Dalan, &® acuay, MT Delaiah. Zan, marg. Baenan (G&*), but MT Tobiah (? cf. N vi. 17 seq., xiii. 4), though with 
the addition of Bova, EGk®, NG4. MNekoda(x), cf. v. 31 ( Noeba). 

38. And of the priests (similarly N 63), they that claimed . . . (oi éumotovpevos [G" peraror.} iepwavrns). Obdia, 
@® Obbeia, N Hobaiah. The family of Hakkoz, according to the traditional view, had been legitimate (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 10), was now deposed, but was subsequently reinstated and held a prominent place (N iil. 4, 21, E vill. 33). If 
this list is of the time of Zerubbabel we must explain the retention of the name in N vii. 63 and its omission in N x, xii. 
(cf. Kosters, 7%. 7., xxxi, 539). The passage has not the value set upon it (notably by Meyer, 170, who compares the 
Calebite Kos, 1 Chron. iv. 8; see also Jampel i, 313), but only shows that at some period the legitimacy of the family 
was evidently doubtful. 

the sons of Jaddus, apparently Jaddua; note the variant text in E. 

40. Attharias, i.e. the Tirshatha (cf. ix. 49). The verb (eirev) is in the singular and &&" (see A.V. mg.) identifies the 
two. & reads only Nehemiah, and MT only the 7irshatha (cf. the variants in & ix. 49). Even if the identification 
be due to a gloss (Fr., cf. Bayer, 53) it must serve a purpose (as in iv. 13, vi. 18), and it is only intelligible if the list 
belonged originally to the history of N’s age (see W. R. Smith, Ezcy. Brit., oth ed., art. ‘ Haggai’, xi, 370; Harvey, 
Expos., 1893, vii. p. 440; Howorth, PSA, xxiii, 309 seq.). The mitigated form of the decision in the MT is probably 
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of the holy things, till there arose up a high 
41 priest wearing Urim and Thummim. So all 

they of Israel, from twelve years old and up- 

ward, beside menservants and womenservants, 
were 27 number forty and two thousand three 

42 hundred and sixty. Their menservants and 
handmaids were seven thousand three hundred 
thirty and seven: the minstrels and singers, two 
hundred forty and five: 

43 four hundred thirty and 
five camels,seven thousand thirty and six horses, 
two hundred forty and five mules, five thousand 
five hundred twenty and five beasts of burden. 

44 And certain of the chief men of their families, 
when they came to the temple of God that is in 
Jerusalem, vowed to set up the house again in 

45 its own place aecording to their ability, and to 
sive into the holy treasury of the works a thou- 
sand pounds of gold, five thousand of silver, and 
a hundred priestly vestments. 

46 And the priests 

and the Levites and they that were of the people 

dwelt in Jerusalem and the country; the holy 
singers also and the porters and all Israel in their 
villages. 

But when the seventh month was at hand, 
and when the children of Israel were every man 
in his own place, they came all together with 
one consent into the broad place before the first 
48 porch which is toward the east. Then stood up 

Jesus the son of Josedek, and his brethren the 

priests, and Zorobabel the son of Salathiel, and 

his brethren, and made ready the altar of the 

49 God of Israel, to offer burnt sacrifices upon it, 
according as it is expressly commanded in the 


47 
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things, till there stood up a priest with Urim 
and with Thummim. The whole congregation 64 
together was forty and two thousand three 
hundred and threeseore, 


beside their menservants 65 
and their maidservants, of whom there were seven 
thousand three hundred thirty and seven: and 
they had two hundred singing men and sinving 
women. Their horses were seven hundred thirty 66 
and six; their mules, two hundred forty and 
five; their camels, four hundred thirty and five; 6% 
their asses, six thousand seven hundred and 
twenty. And some of the heads of fathers’ 68 
houses, when they came to the house of the 
Lord which is in Jerusalem, offered willingly for 
the house of God to set it up in its place: they 69 
gave after their ability into the treasury of the 
work threescore and one thousand darics of gold, 
and five thousand pound of silver, and one hun- 
dred priests garments. So the priests, and the 70 
Levites, and some of the people, and the singers, 
and the porters,and the Nethinim, dwelt in their 
cities, and all Israel in their cities. 


And when the seventh month was come, and 81 
the children of Israel were in the cities, the 
people gathered themselves together as one 
man to Jerusalem. 

Then stood up Jeshua the 
son of Jozadak, and his brethren the priests, 
and Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, and his 
brethren, and builded the altar of the God of 
Israel, to offer burnt offerings thereon, as it is 
written in the law of Moses the man of God. 


to 


less original (Guthe, Bertholet, Jahn); instead of being removed, the priests are forbidden to share in the most holy 


things, which were restricted to the Aaronites. 
41. For the age-limit (also in Jos.) cf. Luke 11. 42. 
42. For the minstrels cf. v. 2 seq., and see Meyer, 192. 


43. The horses and mules are wanting in good MSS. of N. 

44 seq. Z and E omit N vii. 70, which reters vaguely to the donations of the heads ‘to the work’ and mentions the 
gifts of the Tirshatha (1.e. Nehemiah, so 4°), and also ib. 72, the gifts of the rest of the people, although the priestly 
garments are recorded. The emphasis upon the proposed building of the temple, natural in ZE, 1s wanting in N, 


although the record there professes to be taken from the history of the time of Zerubbabel (N vu. 5). 


For the view 


that HE represent a less original form of the passage, see Meyer, 195; Wellh., GCM, 1895, p. 176; Nikel, 75 n.1; 
Sellin, S/zd., 110; Guthe, SLOZ7. For the general situation, cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 6 seqq. 

46. On the data of MT and the versions, see the comm. The mention of Jerusalem here and ix. 37 presupposes 
the completion of the rebuilding of the city ; the omission in MT may be due to the context: in E, the city has not yet 
been restored, in N it is still poorly inhabited and barely ready. Elsewhere, in 1 Chron. ix. 2, N xi, 3. 20 there is 
a distinction between Jerusalem and the outside villages. In N xi. some of the ecclesiastical body dwell in the city (v. 21), 
but others live in the villages (N xii. 28 seq., cf. 1 Chron. ix. 16), and in N xiii. ro Levites and singers have deserted 
and returned to their abodes. In 1 Chron. xiii. 2, 2 Chron. xxiii. 2, they are summoned, especially when new conditions 
are inaugurated, or when (xxix. 4) the temple-service is resumed (cf. the dedication of the walls, N xii. 27 seq.), or when 
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fresh arrangements are made for them (2 Chron. xxxi. 19). 

The Rebuilding of the Altar and the Foundation of the Temple. v. 47-65 =E iii., cf. Jos. xi. 4 1-2. The 
description of the resumption of the Levitical service (cf. 1 Chron. xxiii. 31, 2 Chron. ii. 4, viii. 12 seq.) begins with 
the congregating of the exiles (now ‘the children of Israel’) in the seventh month. This is the first year of the return 
(cf. v7. 56 [Cyrus] and the preliminary date 7.6 [(Darius]). In || N vii. 73 4, viii. 1, it is the first year of N’s return 
(after the completion of the walls, vi. 15), and it introduces the Reading ot the Law, which in || £ ix. 37 4, 38 seqq. 
is the sequel to the purging of the community (cf. probably Z v. 36-40 and the allusions in vii. 6, 13). The scene of 
the assembly in wv. 47 (cf. 2 Chron. xxix. 4, a story of the restoration of the Temple after some disaster, v. 9) presupposes 
the existence of the Temple, as in ix. 6 (E x. 9), 38 (N viii. 1), and, therefore, a later context in the history (cf. the later 
background of the preceding list), The MT has consequently altered the wording (see Bertholet, Guthe). 
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so book of Moses the man of God. And certain 
were gathered unto them out of the other nations 
of the land, and they erected the altar upon its 
own place, because all the nations of the land 
were at enmity with them, and oppressed them ; 
and they offered sacrifices according to the time, 
and burnt offerings to the Lord both morning 
and evening. Also they held the feast of taber- 
nacles, as it is commanded in the law,and offered 
sacrifices daily, as was meet: 


qn 
= 


and after that, the 
continual oblations, and the sacrifces of the 
sabbaths, and of the new moons, and of all the 
consecrated feasts. 


D3 


52 


And all they that had made 
any vow to God began to offer sacrifices to God 
from the new moon of the seventh month, 
although the temple of God was not yet built. 
54 And they gave money unto the masons and 
55 Carpenters ; and meat and drink, and cars unto 

them of Sidon and Tyre, that they should bring 
cedar trees from Libanus, azd convey them in 
floats to the haven of Joppa, according to the 
commandment which was written for them by 
56 Cyrus king of the Persians. And in the second 
year after his coming to the temple of God at 
Jerusalem, in the second month, began Zorobabel 
the son of Salathiel,and Jesus the son of Josedek, 
and their brethren, and the priests the Levites, 
and all they that were come unto Jerusalem out 
57 of the captivity: and they laid the foundation of 
the temple of God on the new moon of the second 
month, in the second year after they were come 
58to Jewry and Jerusalem. And they appointed 
the Levites from twenty years old over the works 


50. upon its own place; cf. E R.V. mg. 27 zts place. 
And certain ...and because all.. 


. are doublets (i om. the Jatter), MT has only for fear... 
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And they set the altar upon its base; for fear 3 


was upon them because of the people of the 
countries: and they offered burnt offerings 
thereon unto the Lord, even burnt offerings 
morning and evening. 


And they kept the feast 4 


of tabernacles, as it is written, and offered the 
daily burnt offerings by number, according to 
the ordinance, as the duty of every day requircd ; 


and afterward the continual burnt offering, and 5 


the offerings of the new moons, and of all the set 
feasts of the Lord that were consecrated, and of 
every one that willingly offered a freewill offering 


unto the Lord. From the first day of the seventh 6 


month began they to offer burnt offerings unto 
the Lord: but the foundation of the temple of 
the Lord was not yet laid. 

They gave money 
also unto the masons, and to the carpenters; and 
meat, and drink, and oil, unto them of Zidon, 
and to them of Tyre, to bring cedar trees from 
Lebanon to the sea, unto Joppa, according to 
the grant that they had of Cyrus king of Persia. 


7 


Now in the second year of their coming unto g 


the house of God at Jerusalem, in the second 
month, began Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, 
and Jeshua the son of Jozadak, and the rest of 
their brethren the priests and the Levites, and 
all they that were come out of the captivity unto 
Jerusalem ; 


and appointed the Levites, from 
twenty years old and upward, to have the over- 


countries 


(°S2 represented in # by D'N2D; Etc? om. the clause). /’s reading finds parallels in 1 Macc. v. 1-2, and possibly 
N iv. 12 (MT v. 6), where the enemy come up against the builders (see comm.). 

oppressed (xaricxvoav), may point to P}NN% ‘and they strengthened themselves’ (see Berth.), or 3p}D" ‘and they 
{the foreigners] strengthened them’ (Ewald, 101 n. 4; Bayer 25 compares v. 66). 

to the Lord and according to the time (# om.) are based on doublets in & (xvpros, xatpds); for the sacrifices, 


cf. 1 Chron. xvi. 40. 
aurois ate xGavopéever. 


Jos. § 76 reads simply raitra 5€ mowwivres ovK joav év HOovn Tois mpoaxwpios Over TarTwY 


52. sabbaths ; appropriate, see Num. xxviil. 9 seq.; 2 Chron. il. 4, vill. 13. 


53. seventh month, mg. first (G*). 


although ..., Jos. § 78: ‘they also began the building of the temple.’ MT Zazd; for the use of 1D’, see E iii, 10, 


2 Chron. iii. 3, xxiv. 27 (R.V. mg.). 
55. Cf. 2 Chron. il. 8-10, 15 seq. 


cars (MT and & o7/), yapa (Gx? 2? ANDY for JD’), xappa (A) Kapva (L), kaprous (§8), xapda, &c., &c. 


@x® explains 


Jos. § 78 rots re Sedaviors POU Kai xodpov jv, &c., and W cum gaudio et dederunt carra(ci. A.V.). The grant in question 1s 


referred to only in the decree of Darius (iv. 48, cf. N 1. 8, Artaxerxes). 


Jos. here and in v. 71 characteristically com- 


bines Cyrus and Darius on the lines of iv. 57 (D.commands what had been commanded by C.). But, apart from other 
questions, was Cyrus in a position to make this grant (Ryle, 43)? 
56. A new paragraph, note the order Zer. and Jeshua (contrast v. 48), and the parentage (see v. 68 and vi. 2). 
second year, ¢k' (which is often corrected after MT) and %*© add ‘of Darius’ (but EG" ris eAcvoews avta@y eis Tov 


OUXOV , 


. .) in agreement with Haggai and Zechariah ; see /wtrod. p. 16 (foot). For the second month cf. 1 Kings vi. 1. 


the priests the Levites, ¢&" inserts avd with MT, cf. v. 63. 

58. For the age-limit of the Levites, cf. the secondary passages 1 Chron. xxiii. 24, 27; 2 Chron. xxxi. 17-19. The 
reference to the oversight of the works presupposes the statement in 7. 57 which is wanting in MT. E v. 9 is very 
confused and the names of the Levites are severed; £ has doublets, and Jos. § 79 points to the reading ‘ Kadmiel the 
brother of Judah (= Hodaviah, E ii. 40) the son of Amminadab’; see Bayer, 64 seq. Meyer observes that the Levites 
of Henadad (wanting in the preceding register) apparently were not of exilic origin ; see on v. 26. 
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of the Lord. Then stood up Jesus, and his sons 
and brethren, and Kadmiel his brother, and the 
sons of Jesus, Emadabun, and the sons of Joda 
the son of Iliadun, and their sons and brethren, 
all the Levites, with one accord setters forward 
of the business, labouring to advance the works 
in the house of God. So the builders builded 
59 the temple of the Lord. And the priests stood 
arrayed in their vestments with musical instru- 
ments and trumpets, and the Levites the sons 
60 of Asaph with their cymbals, singing songs of 
thanksgiving,-and praising the Lord, after the 
61 order of David king of Israel. And they sang 
aloud, praising the Lord in songs of thanks- 
giving, because his goodness and his glory are 
62 for ever in all Israel. And all the people 
sounded trumpets, and shouted with a loud 
voice, singing songs of thanksgiving unto the 
Lord for the rearing up of the house of the 
63 Lord. Also of the priests the Levites, and of 
the heads of their families, the ancients who 
had seen the former house came to the building 
of this with lamentation and great weeping. 
64 But many with trumpets and joy shouted with 
65 loud voice, insomuch that the people heard not 
the trumpets for the weeping of the people: for 
the multitude sounded marvellously, so that it 
was heard afar off. 
66 Wherefore when the enemies of the tribe of 
Judah and Benjamin heard it, they came to 
know what that noise of trumpets should mean. 
67 And they perceived that they that were of the 
captivity did build the temple unto the Lord, 
68 the God of Israel. So they went to Zorobabel 
and Jesus, and to the chief men of the families, 
and said unto them, We will build together 
with you. For we likewise, as ye, do obey 
your Lord, and do sacrifice unto him from the 


69 


59. stood, so & and some MSS. of the MT. 
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sight of the work of the house of the Lord. Then 9 
stood Jeshua with’ his sons and his brethren, 
Kadmiel and his sons, the sons of Judah, to- 
gether, to have the oversight of the workmen in 
the house of God: the sons of Henadad, with 
their sons and their brethren the Levites. 

And 
when the builders laid the foundation of the 
temple of the Lord, they set the priests in their 
apparel with trumpets, and the Levites the sons 
of Asaph with cymbals, to praise the Lord, after 
the order of David king of Israel. 


jo=nd 


Andethey 4 1 
sang one to another in praising and giving thanks 
unto the Lord, sayimg, For he is good, for his 
mercy exdureth for ever toward Israel. And all 
the people shouted with a great shout, when they 
praised the Lord, because the foundation of the 
house of the Lord was laid. 

But many of the 
priests and Levites and heads of fathers’ /ozses, 
the old men that had seen the first house, when 
the foundation of this house was laid before their 
eyes, wept with a loud voice; and many shouted 
aloud for joy: so that the people could not dis- 
cern the noise of the shout of joy from the noise 
of the weeping of the people: for the people 
shouted with a loud shout, and the noise was 
heard afar off. 

Now when the adversaries of Judah and41 
Benjamin heard that the children of the cap- 
tivity builded a temple unto the Lord, the God 
of Israel; 


= 


3 


1) 


then they drew near to Zerubbabel, 
and to the heads of fathers’ /owses, and said 
unto them, Let us build with you: for we seek 
your God, as ye do; and we do sacrifice unto 
him since the days of Esar-haddon king of 


61, For the refrain see 2 Chron. v. 13, and especially Jer. xxxili. 10 seq., a prophecy of the repopulating of the desert 
land (cf. v. 7 seq.), which is followed by the promise of the ideal king (vz. 14-18). 
62. sounded, shouted, apparently doublets of IY"); cf. v. 64 seq. 


63. came ().e. D832), but MT szanzy (D3) is wanting. 
the former house . 


.-,E R.V. mg. the first house standing on its foundation, when this house was before their 
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eee < Hagg. 11. 3 (Darius). For the mingling of joy and sorrow cf. Z ix. 50-4, and for the last words of wv. 65, 
cf. Neh. xn. 43. 

The Samaritan opposition. v. 66-73 = E iv. 1-5, 24; cf. Jos. xi. 4 3-4, §§ 84-8. The result of the opposition 
indicates that there could have been no large return of exiles fortitied with the decree of a generous king. Jos. (xi. 2 1), 
and many modern scholars attempt to explain the success of the opponents, but the Sachau-papyri from Elephantine 
prove that, whatever may have been the case with Cyrus, Cambyses was ready to assist the Jews. Moreover, Haggai 
and Zechariah do not refer to any persisting opposition of the kind here implied, and, according to the former, when 
the Temple was ultimately taken in hand in the reign of Darius, not external history, but the desire to remove the 
distress caused by the failure of the rains was the main factor. The term ‘enemies’ (v. 66) is applied prospectively 
(Reuss), and, as Ewald (103 n. 4) remarks, ‘this severe designation only belongs to the later period in which the mutual 
hostility of the neighbours on either side had quite broken out.’ In fact the situation in 66 seqq. has many untrust- 
worthy features (so even Meyer, 119 seqq., 124 seqq.; Cornill, /¢vod. 252), and the proposal of Rothstein (15, 20) to 
ascribe 47-55 and 56-73 2 to the reigns of Cyrus and Darius respectively, though insufficient in itself, illustrates the 
difficulties. Indeed, all the indications point to an initial absence of Samaritan hostility (see Davies, 81), and there 
are some striking resemblances between the details here and in N ii., iv., vi., the relation between v. 68 seq. and N ii. 20 
being especially interesting. See /z¢rod.§ 5 a, 6, e (end). 
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I ESDRAS 5. 69—6. 1 


days of Asbasareth the king of the Assyrians, | Assyria, which brought us up hither. 

who brought us hither. Then Zorobabel and But Zerub- 
Jesus and the chief men of the families of Israel | babel, and Jeshua, and the rest of the heads of 
said unto them, It is not for you to build the | fathers’ Zouses of Israel, said unto them, Ye have 
house unto the Lord our God. We ourselves | nothing to do with us to build an house unto our 
alone will build unto the Lord of Israel, accord- | God; but we ourselves together will build unto 
ing as Cyrus the king of the Persians hath | the Lord, the God of Israel, as king Cyrus the 


EzRA 4 


3 


commanded us. But the heathen of the land | king of Persia hath commanded us. Then the 4 


lying heavy upon the inhabitants of Judaea, and | people of the land weakened the hands of 
holding them strait, hindered their building; | the people of Judah, and troubled them in 


and by their secret plots,and popular persuasions | building, and hired counsellors against them, 5 


and commotions, they hindered the finishing of | to frustrate their purpose, all the days of Cyrus 
the building all the time that king Cyrus lived: | king of Persia, even until the reign of Darius 
king of Persia. 


so they were hindered from building for the Then ceased the work of the 24 


space of two years, until the reign of Darius. house of God which is at Jerusalem; and it 
ceased unto the second year of the reign of 
Darius king of Persia. 


Now in the second year of the reign of Darius, Now the prophets, Haggai the prophet, and 5 1 


Aggeus and Zacharias the son of Addo, the | Zechariah the son of Iddo, prophesied unto the 


69. Asbasareth (G*), ing. Asdacaphath (B and partly S), but L axopdav; see Torrey, 169 n. Jos. has Shal- 
maneser (cf. E iv. 10 G+ and Tobit i.); he ascribes the origin of the Samaritans to Cutha and Media (§ 85, cf. § 19), 
and, in his version ofv. 71 (where Cyrus and Darius are associated), allows them and other peoples to come to Jerusalem 
for worship (similarly xviii. 2 2). 

70. for you, mg. for us and you (G4, 3S). 

71. alone; E ¢ogether, which would be more appropriate in E iv. 2. For the spirit of the reply, cf. Neh. tt. 20 and 
see 2 Chron. xill. §-12, xxv. 7, and 2 Kings xvil. 7-41, xvill. 12. 

72 seq. lying heavy, émtxoipopeva (BA), éemixotvwvorvru (L), gentes autent terrae quae commixtae erant (1), ‘that 
were set over them’ (3). Fr. con). emexeiueva. 

holding them strait (7oAopxotrres), mg. besieging them. 

by their secret plots, &c., mg. leading the people astray tn counsel and raising commotions: kai Bovdas (ém- 
Bovdas, A) cai Snpaywyodtrtes (-as, Bab , Sapccyarytas, AL) kai cvotaces (emtatdacets, L) morovpevot. See further, Moulton, 
ZATW, xx. 1 seq. The language (E v. 4 seq.) implies that the Jews were slandered at the Persian court (Ryle, 
Bertholet) ; the whole situation is illustrated by Neh. 11. 19 seq., iv., vi. 

73. for the space of two years; the MT is correctly reproduced i in E ii. 30; see Jarod. p.17 ¢. Jos. (889), who 
has filled in the gap between £ ii. 15 and 16 (§ 19) and consistently placed £ v. in the reign of Darius (who carries 
out the wish of Cyrus), refers to the new opposition (as in the days of Cyrus and Cambyses), ignores the actual 
cessation and the fresh ‘ beginning’ (£ v1. 2), and passes on to the visit of Tattenai. 


The rebuilding and completion of the Temple in the reign of Darius. vi.-vil. = E v.-vi., cf. Jos. xi. 4 1-8, whose 
treatment of the material is highly instructive. (a) In MT the narrative, apart from E vi. 19-22, 1s, like E iv. 8-24, in 
Aramaic, and the dialect, though in close agreement with Eg.-Aram.-papyri of the fifth cent., 1s certainly later; see 
Bevan, Daniel, 34; T. Néldeke, Azcy. Brit. xxiv. 624; A. Kamphausen, ib. 1olo n. 13; Driver, Z2¢. $04, 515; Torrey, 
161 seqq. The excerpts show some traces of Jewish colouring and of compilation and adjustment (see £ vi. 8, 18, 23, 
26, 33), and the whole concludes with an account, in the chronicler’s style, of the dedication of the Temple. To what 
extent reshaping and revision have been effected is of course uncertain (see Torrey, 142 seqq.). £ is especially note- 
worthy for its doublets (vi. 5, 10, 12, 15, 28, see further Marq. 44 seq-), perplexing paraphrases (e.g. vi. 19 seq., 26 seqq.), 
and for a few interesting material variations (see vi. 4, 18, 26 seq., 32, vil. 1 seq., 5 seq., 9). 

(4) The narrative represents a zealous satrap anxious to ascertain whether the Jews had really received permission 
from Cyrus to rebuild the temple. His procedure is quite formal (cf. E iv. 8 seqq., contrast N. iv., vi.), and Darius, having 
found the ‘memorandum’ of Cyrus, not only confirms that king’s permission, but goes further in his benevolence. 
Such a representation agrees with the traditional friendliness of Darius (see also vi. 26), but utterly conflicts with his own 
decree already given in £ iv. The wording does not suggest that the Jews, whether before or after the intervention of 
Darius, were rewarded for any act of loyalty, e.g. abstinence from the intrigues at his succession. Nor does it point 
to any serious Samaritan hostility (see Kosters, 7%. 7. xxxi. 545 seq.; Meyer, 124; Sellin, Sev. 88). In thus agreeing 
with Hag. and Zech. it also does not state that the Jewish builders were exiles from Babylon (Kosters, 26; contrast the 
explicit E iv. 12 ; see on £ vi. 5,18). Both sources agree, moreover, in dating the founding of the Temple in the second 
year of Darius (see on vi. 1 seq.), and this narrative, implying that the building was in course of erection, might be 
taken to refer to a shghtly later date. 

(c) It throws another light upon the decree of Cyrus (vi. 17-20, 24-26, see ll. 1 seqq.). It confirms the return of 
the vessels (contrast iv. 44, 57), but gives prominence to Sheshbazzar (cf. E 1.) and not to Zerubbabel (E iii, see on 
£ vi. 18 seq.). These two are identified by harmonists (see 18, 27, 29), but to the latter alone do the independent 
prophecies ascribe the commencement and completion of the Temple (see /ztxod. § 4,11). In addition to this, while 
vi. 1 seq. relate the ‘beginning’ by Zer. and Jeshua, the context combines the representation of covtimuous operations 
since the return of Sheshbazzar (E v. 16) with a complete cessation (iv. 24) which is attributed to the decree of a Persian 
king. See further /#Zvod.§ 6. On the text, see also Torrey, 189 seqq., 201 seqq. 

1 seq. The opening verses agree with Hag. in the date of the beginning of the building, yet not ‘before a stone 
was laid upon a stone’ (Hag. ti. 15), but after a complete cessation (E iv. 24); contrast, however, v. 20 below. 

Addo, mg. Eddin (G®). A priest Zechariah son of Iddo is mentioned in the time of Joiakim the son of Jeshua 
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prophets, prophesied unto the Jews in Jewry 
and Jerusalem; in the name of the Lord, the 

2 God of Israel, prophesied they unto them. Then 
stood up Zorobabel the son of Salathiel, and 
Jesus the son of Josedek, and began to build 
the house of the Lord at Jerusalem, the prophets 
of the Lord being with them, azd helping them. 

3 At the same time came unto them Sisinnes the 
governor of Syria and Phoenicia, with Sathra- 
buzanes and his companions, and said unto them, 

4 By whose appointment do ye build this house 
and this roof, and perform all the other things? 
and who are the builders that perform these 
things? 


Nevertheless the elders of the Jews 

obtained favour, because the Lord had visited 

6 the captivity; and they were not hindered from 

building, until such time as communication was 

made unto Darius concerning them, and _ his 
answer signified. 

7  Thecopy of the letter which Sisinnes, governor 
of Syria and Phcenicia, and Sathrabuzanes, with 
their companions, the rulers inSyria and Pheenicia, 
wrote and sent unto Darius; 


8 To king Darius, 
greeting: Let all things be known unto our lord 
the king, that being come into the country of 
Judza, and entered into the city of Jerusalem, 
we found in the city of Jerusalem the elders of 

9g the Jews that were of the captivity building a 
house unto the Lord, great azd new, of hewn 

10 and costly stones, with timber laid in the walls. 
And those works are done with great speed, and 
the work goeth on prosperously in their hands, 
and with all glory and diligence is it accom- 
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Jews that were in Judah and Jerusalem ; in the 
name of the God of Israel prophesied they unto 
them. Then rose up Zerubbabel the son of 2 
Shealtiel, and Jeshua the son of Jozadak, and 
began to build the house of God which is at 
Jerusalem; and with them were the prophets of 
God, helping them. 

At the same time came to 3 
them Tattenai, the governor beyond the river, 
and Shethar-bozenai, and their companions, and 
said thus unto them, Who gave you a decree to 
build this house, and to finish this wall ? 

Then 4 
spake we unto them after this manner, What are 
the names of the men that make this building? 
But the eye of their God was upon the elders of 5 
the Jews, and they did not make them cease, till 
the matter should come to Darius, and then 
answer should be returned by letter concerning it. 


The copy of the letter that Tattenai, the 6 
governor beyond the river, and Shethar-bozenai, 
and his companions the Apharsachites, which 
were beyond the river, sent unto Darius the 
king: they sent a letter unto him, wherein was 7 
written thus; Unto Darius the king, al] peace. 
Be it known unto the king, that we went into 8 
the province of Judah, 


to the house of the great 
God, which is builded with great stones, and 
timber is laid in the walls, and this work goeth 
on with diligence and prospereth in their hands. 


Ezra 5 


(N. xii. 16); but the family of Iddo, though among the priests in N. xii. 4, is not named in the great list (E ii., &c.). 

Did the four families in E 11. 36-9 suddenly expand into the twenty-two in Neh. xii. 1-7 or the twenty-four in 1 Chron. 

xxiv., or were the latter incorporated into four great classes? On the traditional view some explanation is necessary. 
unto them (éz’ airous), E, R.V. mg. which was upon them, cf. Jer. xv. 16. 

3- On the identification of the names (UStani, a prefect of Transpotamia temp. Darius, or Taddanu a Bab. name ; 
and Mithrabuzanes, or perhaps Satibarzanes), see the comment. and Torrey,172. £’s Sisinnes, though probably 
incorrect, 1s a thoroughly authentic name and typical of the cleverness of the translator. 

his (E ¢kezy) companions. On the variation in the possessive pronoun, see Guthe, SBOT. 

4. roof, E wall, NIWE (G& xopnyia, ‘charges’ in & iv. 54 seq.). The readings represent (so Torrey, 175 seq.) N"1N 
(7ggara ‘roof’, agra ‘ pay’), cf. SWIX ‘shrine, temple’, in the Aram. papyri from Egypt (Sayce and Cowley, E 14 J 6, 
Sachau I, 6, &c.). NINWR&, also in Sachau I, 11, denotes some part of a temple, whether fore-court (Sach.), colonnade 
(Torrey), or the temple as a whole (see Haupt, Delitzsch, SSO7, 34, 63, Nikel 130 n. 2, Jampel i. 494). Jos. (§ 89) 
finds a reference to the porticoes (aroat, see on vil. 9) and the walls of the city. Was 8738 altered in MT because of 
its heathen associations? Cf. its use in the Targums of a heathen altar, and the Bab. e4wr; cf. also the distinction 
observed in MT between jm and “10. 


and who. E ‘then spake we’ (G 5 ‘then spake they’), an actua] quotation from the report, cf. ib. 9 seq. 
5. the captivity (cf. Ez), and see vv. 8, 27 seq.; based upon a doublet “AY ‘elders [of]’ and ‘3 ‘captivity’. 
7. & ‘The copy of the letter which he (@&' ‘ they’) wrote unto D. and sent: Sis., the governor, &c., to king Darius 
greeting ’ (cf. iL). 
7 seq. Let all things . . . 1° combines this with the reading of E. 
our lord the king, rightly, cf. 21 seq., il. 17 seq. 
The reference to the arrival at Jerusalem and the discovery is quite appropriate (Marq., 46 seq.); MT has 
apparently condensed. 
g. new, apparently based upon 7. 25, where it represents MT NN an error for 1M ‘one’; the doublet combines 
both corrigendum and correctum (see Berth. xvi. seq., 24). 
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11 plished. Then asked we these elders, saying, 
By whose commandment build ye this house, 
12 and lay the foundations of these works? Therc- 
fore, to the intent that we might give knowledge 
unto thee by writing who were the chief doers, 
we questioned them, and we required of them 
13 the names in writing of their principal men. So 
they gave us this answer, We are the servants of 

14 the Lord which made heaven and earth. And 
as for this house, it was builded many years ago 
by a king of Israel great and strong, and was 

15 finished. But when our fathers sinned against 
the Lord of Israel which 1s in heaven, and pro- 
voked him unto wrath, he gave them over into 
the hands of Nabuchodonosor king of Babylon, 

16 king of the Chaldeans; and they pulled down 
the house, and burned it, and carried away the 

17 people captives unto Babylon. But in the first 
year that Cyrus reigned over the country of 
Babylon, king Cyrus wrote to build up this 

18 house. And the holy vessels of gold and of 
silver, that Nabuchodonosor had carried away 
out of the house at Jerusalem, and had set up in 
his own temple, those Cyrus the king brought 
forth again out of the temple in Babylonia, and 
they were delivered to Zorobabei and to Sana- 
bassarus the governor, 

ry with commandment that 
he should carry away all these vessels, and put 
them in the temple at Jerusalem; and that the 
temple of the Lord should be built in its place. 

20 Then Sanabassarus, being come hither, laid the 
foundations of the house of the Lord which is in 
Jerusalem ; and from that time to this being still 
a-building, it is not yet fully ended. 

21 Now there- 
fore, if it seem good, O king, let search be made 
among the royal archives of our lord the king 

22 that are in Babylon: and if it be found that the 
building of the house of the Lord which is in 
Jerusalem hath been done with the consent of 
king Cyrus, and it seem good unto our lord the 
king, let him signify unto us thereof. 

23. Then commanded king Darius to seek among 
the archives that were laid up at Babylon: 


and 


Pe SRA. t—23 


Then asked we those elders, and said unto them 9 
thus, Who gave you a decrec to build this house, 
and to finish this wall? We asked them their 10 
names also, to certify thee, that we- might write 
the names of the men that were at the head of 
them. 

And thus they returned us answer, say- It 
ing, We are the servants of the God of heaven 
and earth, and build the house that was builded 
these many years ago, which a great king of 
Israel builded and finished. 

But after. that our 12 
fathers had provoked the God of heaven unto 
wrath, he gave them into the hand of Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon, the Chaldean, who 
destroyed this house, and carried the people away 
into Babylon. 

But in the first year of Cyrus,13 
king of Babylon, Cyrus the king made a decree to’ 
build this house of God. 

And the gold and 14 
silver vessels also of the house of God, which 
Nebuchadnezzar took out of the temple that 
was in Jerusalem, and brought them into the 
temple of Babylon, those did Cyrus the king 
take out of the temple of Babylon, and they 
were delivered unto one whose name was Shesh- 
bazzar, whom he had made governor; and he 15 
said unto him, Take these vessels, go, put them 
in the temple that is in Jerusalem, and let the 
house of God be builded in its place. 

Then 16 
came the same Sheshbazzar, and laid the found- 
ations of the house of God which isin Jerusalem : 
and since that time even until now hath it been 
in building, and yet it is not completed. Now 17 
therefore, if it seem good to the king, let there be 
search made in the king’s treasure house, which 
is there at Babylon, whether it be so, that 
a decree was made of Cyrus the king to build 
this house of God at Jerusalem, and let the king 
send his pleasure to us concerning this matter. 


Ezra 8 


Then Darius the king made a decree, and! 
search was made in the house of the archives, 
where the treasures were laid up in Babylon. 
And there was found at Achmetha, 1n the palace ? 


13. the Lord which made (roi xzicavros), cf. 2 Chron. ii. 12 (éroinoev) and the quotation in Eupolemos (exrivev), 
second cent. B.C. (Swete, /z/vod. 370; Torrey, 82); also Jer. x. 11 and the late Gen. xiv. 19 R.V. mg. 


15. Lord ... heaven. A conflate reading. 


Note that even the Aram. source presents the later and inaccurate form of the name Nebuchadrezzar. 


18. his own temple, cf. 11. Io. 


and to Sanabassarus (mg. Sadanassarus). Some MSS. omit avd; this and the sequel (‘that Ze should carry’) 
indicate that the attempt has been made to identify Sheshbazzar (E i.) with the more prominent Zerubbabel (Nikel, 


42n. I, 45). 
E ‘whom he had made’ 


Note the introduction of the latter in vv. 27, 29. 
weer to the treasurer ... 


who was over the treasury’. This must refer not 


to Shesh., but to Mithredath (E i. 8) whom Jos. combines with Zer. here (§ 92, cf. ib. xi. g §§ 11, 14), although in his 
version of & 20, 26, he mentions only Shesh. The allusion to the treasury may be supported by E v.17, vi. 1. That 


the texts are not in their original form is obvious. 
19. all these vessels, mg. he same (G*). 


21. of our lord (Kupiov), &' 3, curiously ‘of Cyrus’ (so A.V.). 
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so at Ecbatana the palace, which is in the 
country of Media, there was found a roll where- 

24in these things were recorded. In the first 
year of the reign of Cyrus king Cyrus com- 
manded to build up the house of the Lord 
which is in Jerusalem, where they do sacrifice 

25 with continual fire: whose height shall be sixty 
cubits, and the breadth sixty cubits, 


with three 
rows of hewn stones, and one row of new wood 
of that country; and the expenses thereof to 
26 be given out of the house of king Cyrus: and 
that the holy vessels of the house of the Lord, 
both of gold and silver, that Nabuchodonosor 
took out of the house at Jerusalem, and carried 
away to Babylon, should be restored to the 
house at Jerusalem, and be set in the place 
where they were before. 


to 


meee | 


And also he com- 
manded that Sisinnes the governor of Syria 
and Phoenicia, and Sathrabuzanes, and their 
companions, and those which were appointed 
rulers in Syria and Phoenicia, should be careful 
not to meddle with the place, but suffer Zoro- 
babel, the servant of the Lord, and governor of 
Judea, and the elders of the Jews, to build that 
28 house of the Lord in its place. And I also do 

command to have it built up whole again; and 
that they look diligently to help those that be 
of the captivity of Judza, till the house of the 
29 Lord be finished: and that out of the tribute of 
Cocelesyria and Phoenicia a portion be carefully 
given these men for the sacrifices of the Lord, 
that ts, to Zorobabel the governor, for bullocks, 
30 and rams, and lambs; and also corn, salt, wine, 
and oil, and that continually every year without 
further question, according as the priests that 
be in Jerusalem shall signify to be daily spent : 


23. roll (&4, Jos.), mg. place (G** HS), a confusion of répuos and rézos. 
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that is in the province of Media, a roll, and 
therein was thus written for a record. 

In the 3 
first year of Cyrus the king, Cyrus the king 
made a decree ; Concerning the house of God at 
Jerusalem, let the house be builded, the place 
where they offer sacrifices, and let the founda- 
tions thereof be strongly laid; the height thereof 
threescore cubits, and the breadth thereof three- 
score cubits; with three rows of great stones, 4 
and a row of new timber: and let the expenses 
be given out of the king’s house: 

and also let 5 
the gold and silver vessels of the house of God, 
which Nebuchadnezzar took forth out of the 
temple which is at Jerusalem, and brought unto 
Babylon, be restored, and brought again unto the 
temple which is at Jerusalem, every one to its 
place, and thou shalt put them in the house of 
God. Now therefore, Tattenai, governor beyond 6 
the river, Shethar-bozenai, and your companions 
the Apharsachites, which are beyond the river, 
be ye tar ifoniernence: 


let the work of this house 7 
of God alone; let the governor of the Jews and 
the elders of the Jews build this house of God in 
its place. Moreover I make a decree what ye 8 
shall do to these elders of the Jews for the build- 
ing of this house of God: 


that of the king’s 
goods, even of the tribute beyond the river, 
expenses be given with all diligence unto these 
men, that they be not hindered. And that 9 
which they have need of, both young bullocks, 
and rams, and lambs, for burnt offerings to the 
God of heaven, wheat, salt, wine, and oil, 
according to the word of the priests which are 


The ‘memorandum’ (]1957) recalls the [75t 


(Sach. Pap. 111) relating to the rebuilding of the Jewish sanctuary at Elephantine. The fact that the roll was sought 
for at Babylon but found at Ecbatana points to some condensation in the narrative. 

24. continual fire. A slight change of the MT supported by most scholars. 

25. Jos. (§ 99) applies these measurements to the altar, although in xi.1 3 (see below on v. 26) he rightly refers them 


to the Temple. 


one row of new wood (similarly Jos.) of that country, ‘one’ and ‘new’ are doublets, (see v. 9), and ‘ country ’ 
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seems to be some confusion of the Heb. / 8 (land) and 128 (cedar), so Jahn; or of the Aram. YN (land) and YN (wood), 
so Marq. For the details see 1 Kings vi. 36, vil. 12. 

26. Note the changes of person and number in MT (E 6 has ¢kezy companions). The compiler turns the decree of 
Cyrus into a command to Shesh. (azd thou shalt place), and then passes on to the commands of Darius (see Meyer, 47); 
a clear case of compilation. £, however, takes E 6 to belong to the old decree, and Jos. actually attributes the whole 
(to the end of v. 33) to Cyrus, which Darius (as in v. 34) simply endorses. Hence, in his history of Cyrus, Jos. (xi. 1 3) 
gives a lengthy decree on these lines in the form of a letter to Tattenai and Shethar-bozenai, an interesting and 
instructive example of history-making. 

27. the servant of the Lord. Jos. (§ 101) ‘the servants of God (cf. v. 13), the Jews and their leaders’. Here 
and in v. 29 Zer. appears to be due to later insertion (Jos. omits) ; perhaps the translator misunderstood N7JY (‘work’) 
in the MT, where &&® om. ‘the governor (G** governors, or leaders) of the Jews and’. In Ev. 5, 9, vi. 8, 14 only the 
‘elders of the Jews’ are mentioned; see Guthe, SBOT, 

28. till . . . finished, a natural limitation, cf. iv. 51, and the stipulation in N 11.6; with MT cf. the free hand given 
to Ezra (E vii.). 

29. of the Lord ..., cf. 3; Gi re xupiw (G+ rod, cf. Dan. vi. 26, Bel and Dragon, 41) Zop. émapy (&* om.). 

30. question, a misunderstanding (as in E@z) of Dy, as though from 2X, 
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31 that drink offerings may be made to the Most 
High God for the king and for his children, and 
that they may pray for their lives. 

And that 
commandment be given that whosoever shall 
transgress, yea, or neglect anything herein 
written, out of his own fozuse shall a tree be 
taken, and he thereon be hanged, and all his 
3 goods seized for the king. The Lord therefore, 
whose name is there called upon, utterly destroy 
every king and nation, that shall stretch out his 
hand to hinder or endamage that house of the 
Lord in Jerusalem. I Darius the king have 
ordained that according unto these things it be 
done with diligence. 

Then Sisinnes the governor of Ccelesyria and 
Phoenicia, and Sathrabuzanes, with their com- 
panions, following the commandments of king 
2 Darius, did very carefully oversce the holy works, 

assisting the elders of the Jews and rulers of the 
3 temple. And so the holy works prospered, while 

Aggzus and Zacharias the prophets prophesied. 


32 


34 


4 And they finished these things by the command- 
ment of the Lord, the God of Israel, and with the 
consent of Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes, kings 

5 of the Persians. <Azd this was the house finished 
by the three and twentieth day of the month 

6 Adar, in the sixth year of king Darius. And the 
children of Israel, the priests, and the Levites, 
and the other that were of the captivity, that were 
added wzxto ¢hem, did according to the things 

» written in the book of Moses. And to the dedica- 
tion of the temple of the Lord they offered a 
hundred bullocks, two hundred rams, four hun- 
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ate enisaiemmeict it be “eiven them day by 
day without fail: that they may offer sacri- 
fices of sweet savour unto the God of heaven, 
and pray for the life of the king, and of his sons. 
Also I have made a decree, that whosoever 
shall alter this word, let a beam be pulled 
out from his house, and let him be lifted up 
and fastened thereon; and let his house be 
made a dunghill for this: 

and the God that 
hath caused his name to dwell there overthrow 
all kings and peoples, that shall put forth their 
hand to alter ¢he same, to destroy this house of 


God which is at Jerusalem. I Darius have 
made a decree; let it be done with all dili- 
gence. 


Then Tattenai, the governor beyond the river, 
Shethar-bozenai, and their companions, because 
that Darius the king had sent, did accordingly 
with all diligence. 

And the elders of the Jews 
builded and prospered, through the prophesying 
of Haggai the prophet and Zechariah the son of 
Iddo. And they builded and finished it, aceord- 
ing to the commandment of the God of Israel, 
and aecording to the decree of Cyrus, and Darius, 
and Artaxerxes king of Persia. And this house 
was finished on the third day of the month Adar, 
which was tn the sixth year of the reign of 
Darius the king. 


And the children of Israel, the 
priests and the Levites, and the rest of the child- 
ren of the captivity, kept the dedication of this 
house of God with joy. 

And they offered 
at the dedication of this house of God an 
hundred bulloeks, two hundred rams, four hun- 


31. For the praying cf. Baruch i. 10 seq., 1 Macc. vii. 33, Sach. Pap. I, 25 seq. Gi" reads Avoia x. omovdai and adds 


evOeAexas at end of verse. 
32. written, mg. afore spoken or written (&*). 


goods seized, similarly Jos.; cf. Dan. ii. 5, iii. 29, G. This interpretation of MT 3 (*5y3) ‘dunghill’ 1s supported 


by Jahn (55) and by Torrey (85, who compares Ar. 7@/a ‘take, obtain’). 


33. therefore, MT for this, end of 7. 11. 
whose name. . 
Holzhey, 25, &c.). 


VI1. 1 seq. The more active intervention of the strangers (émeoradtovur . . 
. their companions did according to the decree which... 


vill. 67 (E villi. 36), is less emphatic in MT ‘.. 
Giadyove, 27 seq., with E vi. 7. 


Bayer, 30, emends. 


. , the Jewish colouring in this verse (cf. Deut. xii. 11, xiv. 23) 1s commonly admitted (Meyer, 51. 


. emtpedeortepov), though in harmony with 
sent ’, 


2. rulers of the temple (iepoordrats ; Jos. ‘ princes of the Sanhedrin’), cf, i. 8 (2 Chron. xxxv. 8), and the addition in 


EG ‘and the Levites’. 


4. consent (A.V. mg. che decree, yvopn) . . . Artaxerxes (Jos. omits Art., &* transposes with Darius), kings (G™* 
and MT fing) .. . The name can hardly be explained even as a careless interpolation; the reading Avzg suggests that 


only one name was originally written ; see /vzrad. § 5 (é). 


G4, S, Ladd ‘until (by) the sixth year,of Darius king of the Persians’. 


5. the house, mg. fhe holy house (G‘*). 


Jos. confirms the 23rd day (adopted by Bertholet, Torrey, 195, but treated by Bayer, 83, as a misreading, 
D’w’y for DY Jy), but reads the w7nth year of Darius; in C. Apion. i, 21 he states that the foundations of the Temple 
were laid in the second year of Cyrus and it was finished again in the second year of Darius. 

6. that were added, explained by 7. 13, although this act of separation is not recorded, contrast N 1x. 2, xill. 3 (see 


below, p. 47). 


book of Moses, cf. v. 49, and especially N. vill. 1, x. 29, xiil. I, 
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king of the Persians reigned, came Esdras the 


of Israel (&*). 


8. princes, mg. /welve tribes 


9. Cf. v.59. For the Zorters (also in Jos.), cf. i. 16, and 2 Chron. viil. 14, 
See vi. 4 above. 


built the cloisters (croas) of the inner temple. 


erxes king of Persia, Ezra the son of Seraiah, the 


xxiii, 18 seq.; Jos. adds that the Jews also 


10. From this verse onwards the MT, with the exception of E vii, 12-26, isin Hebrew. With this account of the 
celebration of the Passover, cf. 2 Chron. xxx. (after the purification of the Temple by Hezekiah), xxxv. = £1 (after 


Josiah’s reforms) ; see also p. 58. 


of Israel, lit. ‘of Israel, of those that were of the captivity.’ 


when the priests, several MSS. decause. 


11 seq. mg. and they that were of the captivity were not all sanctified together: but the Levttes were all sanctiped 


together. And, &c.; cf. GLX, but not Jos. 


perform the slaughtering there may be an anti-Aaronite bias, 


see Kittel, Chron. 160. 
13. even, wanting in &. 


For the textual variants see ZA 7VW, xx. 12 seq. Since the Levites 


as also in 2 Chron. xxix. 34 (cf. perhaps xxx. 3, 15 17)3 


15. Jos. (§§ 111-13) after summing up with an account of the constitution, &c., appends (§§ 114-19) a new story 


of Samaritan enmity and of the intervention of Danus. 


The Jews send Zerubbabel and four nobles, including Ananias 


EsSpDRAS I ESDRAS 7. 8—8. 1 EZRA 7 

8 dred lambs ; avd twelve he-goats for the sin of all { dred lambs ; and for a sin offering for all Israel, 
Israel, according to the number of the twelve | twelve he-goats, according to the number of the 

9 princes of the tribes of Israel. The priests also | tribes of Israel. And they set the priests in 18 
and the Levites stood arrayed in their vestments, | their divisions, and the Levites in their courses, 
according to their kindreds, for the services of the | for the service of God, which is at Jerusalem ; as 
Lord, the God of Israel, according to the book of | it is written in the book of Moses. 

Moses: and the porters at every gate. 

10 And the children of Israel that came out of And the children of the captivity kept the 19 
the captivity held the passover the fourteenth | passover upon the fourteenth day of the first 
day of the first month, when the priests and the | month. For the priests and the Levites had 20 

11 Levites were sanctified together, and all they that | purified themselves together ; all of them were 
were of the captivity ; for they were sanctified. | pure: and they killed the passover for all the 

12 For the Levites were all sanctified together, and | children of the captivity, and for their brethren 
they offered the passover for all them of the cap- the priests, and for themselves. 
tivity, and for their brethren the priests, and for 

13 themselves. And the children of Israel that came And the chil- 2; 
out of the captivity did eat, even all they that | dren of Israel, which were come again out of the 
had separated themselves from the abominations | captivity, and all such as had separated them- 
of the heathen of the land, and sought the Lord. | selves unto them from the filthiness of the 

heathen of the land, to seek the Lord, the God 

14 And they kept the feast of unleavened bread | of Israel, did eat, and kept the feast of unleavened 22 

1s seven days, making merry before the Lord, for | bread seven days with joy: for the Lord had 
that he had turned the counsel of the king of | made them joyful, and had turned the heart of 
Assyria toward them, to strengthen their hands | the king of Assyria unto them, to strengthen 
in the works of the Lord, the God of Israel. their hands in the work of the house of God, the 

God of Israel. 
81 And after these things, when Artaxerxes the Now after these things, in the reign of Artax- 7 1 


and Mordecai (see for the latter, v. 8 above) to complain that the Samaritans did not carry out the royal commands 
and were hostile. Darius accordingly writes to the eparchs and council (SovAn, cf. 11. 17), viz. to Taganas and Sambas 
(or Sambabas), the eparchs, and to Sadrakes and Bouédon (var. Bouélon, &c.), ‘the rest of their fellow servants ’ 
(aivSovdor, cf. Gr E v. seq. for ‘companions’). On the conjectural origin of these corrupt names, see Marq. 52, 54 
(Tag. from Tattenai, Sad. and Bou. from Shethar-bozena)). 


The Work of Ezra. (a) The narratives are severed in the MT, which places E vii.-x. (Z viii. 1-ix. 36) in the seventh 
year of Artaxerxes (458 B.C.), and N viii. seqq. (Z ix. 37-55 +...) in the twentieth. They are of composite origin : 
note the introductory impersonal E vii. 1-10 (see Driver, Zz?., 548 seq.), the change from ‘1’ (vii. 27-ix.) to the imper- 
sonal form in viii. 35 seq., the use of ‘I’ (ix.), ‘he’ (x.), and ‘we’ (N ix. 38, x. 30). In spite of parallels (Torrey, 
244 seq.), these changes seem to prove diversity of source. Various signs of revision and condensation are to be 
noticed in vii. (see & viii. 8-24), x. (Meyer, 96 n. 1), and elsewhere. 

(6) Although N viii. seqq. interrupt the history of Neh., and both E and N are engaged in reorganizing religious 
conditions, the story of N ignores the work of E, and the story of E mentions N only somewhat incidentally (N viii. 9, 
x. 1). The two groups of narratives have different backgrounds. The E-story shows no trace of the desolation and 
misery which N sought to remedy. E is intent upon. the Temple and the law, and comes to an apparently peaceful 
city, whereas N appears as a reformer of elementary civic, social, and religious conditions at a time when E was 
presumably in Jerusalem. The secular pioneer builds up and reconstructs ; the priestly scribe gives, as it were, 
a finishing stroke in the way of important, though less initial, reforms. While N laments the ruin and distress, 
E recognizes the manifestation of God’s favour, which the people had ill requited by their heathenish marriages. The 
former encounters suspicion, hostility, and treachery; the latter, armed with most remarkable powers, finds a people 
anxious to hear and obey the law, eager to remove the stain of the marriages, and ready to carry out measures which 
N, with characteristic impulsiveness, seems merely to initiate in N xiii, The whole situation in the E-story forbids 
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son of Azaratas, the son of Zechrias, the son of 

2 Helkias, the son of Salem, the son of Sadduk, 

the son of Ahitob, 

the son of Amarias, the son 
of Ozias, the son of Memeroth, the son of 
Zaraias, the son of Savias, the son of Boccas, 
the son of Abisue, the son of Phinees, the son 
of Eleazar, the son of Aaron the chief priest. 

3 This Esdras went up from Babylon, as being 
a ready scribe in the law of Moses, that was 

4 given by the God of Israel. And the king did 
him honour: for he found grace in his sight in 
all his requests. 

5 There went up with him also 
certain of the children of Israel, and of the priests, 
and Levites, and holy singers, and porte.s, and 

6 temple-servants, unto Jerusalem, in the seventh 
year of the reign of Artaxerxes, in the fifth 
month, this was the king’s seventh year ; 

for they 
went from Babylon on the new moon of the first 
month, and came to Jerusalem, according to the 
prosperous journey which the Lord gave them 

7 for his sake. For Esdras had very great skill, so 
that he omitted nothing of the law and command- 
ments of the Lord, du¢ taught all Israel the ordi- 
nances and judgements. 


son of Azariah, 

the son of Hilkiah, the son of 2 
Shallum, the son of Zadok, the son of Ahitub, 
the son of Amariah, the son of Azariah, the son 3 
of Meraioth, the son of Zerahiah, the son of Uzzi, 4 
the son of Bukki, the son of Abishua, the son of 5 
Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron 
the chief priest : 

this Ezra went up from Baby- 6 
lon; and he was a ready scribe tn the law of 
Moses, which the Lord, the God of Israel, had 
given: and the king granted him all his request, 
according to the hand of the Lord his God upon 
him. And there went up some of the children 
of Israel, and of the priests, and the Levites, and 
the singers, and the porters, and the Nethinim, 
unto Jerusalem, in the seventh year of Arta- 
xerxes the king. And he came to Jerusalem in 8 
the fifth month. which was in the seventh year 
of the king. For upon the first dey of the first 9 
month began he to go up from Babylon, and on 
the first day of the fifth month came he to Jeru- 
salem, according to the good hand of his God 
upon him. For Ezra had set his heart to seek 
the law of the Lord, and to do it, and to teach 
in Israel statutes and judgements. 


~) 


— 
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O 


the identification of E’s return with that in E iv. 12 (£ ii. 18). The rebuilding mentioned in the latter is excluded in 
the E-story and ignored in N i.—vi., where there is neither any reference to an earlier attempt to rebuild nor any hint 
of such a return as that in E vil.—x. 

(c) E vii.-x. are severed from E i.—vi. by nearly sixty years. A large body of exiles, ‘children of the captivity’ 
(iv. 1), had rejected the families of doubtful blood (ii. 59-63), and had been reinforced by those who had separated from 
the heathen (vi. 21). Jewish exclusivism had apparently been established. Now, however, E returns with a repre- 
sentative band (vii. 7), ‘ children of the captivity’ (viii. 35), and, after an interval (the vague ix. 1), hears of the deplorable 
extent of intermarriage among the people of Israel, the ‘holy seed’ (ix. 2), ‘the captivity’ (ix. 4). The sin is admitted, 
and it is proposed to make a solemn covenant (x. 3). ‘The children of the captivity’ are summoned from their settle- 
ments under the penalty of excommunication from ‘the congregation of the captivity’ (x. 6-8). The area affected 
proves to be extremely restricted (x. 9). The congregation agrees to the separation (vv. 10-12). There is, however, 
an inquiry lasting three months, and as a veritable anti-climax we have an extremely small list of offenders (see on 
E ix. 21-36). Forthwith (so £), or apparently some twelve years later (so N vii.), E reads the law to the people, and 
‘all the congregation, those who had returned from captivity’ (N vill. 17, cf. E vi. 21), celebrate the feast of Taber- 
nacles. After a solemn confession of sin, the erring ‘seed of Israel’ separate from the heathen (ix. I seq.), and this 
epoch-making event, which (see E x. 1-12) might be expected after the prayer in E ix. 6 seqq., is followed by a second 
prayer on behalf of the backsliding people. Finally, there is a covenant (N 1x. 38) signed by the congregation and all 
that separated themselves from the people of the land (x. 28). Whether we follow the tradition or any modern hypo- 
thesis, these data are extremely complicated (see Kosters, 67, 96 seqq., 72. 7., xxix, 554 seqq.). They point to a close 
literary connexion in the E-story, which makes it improbable that E vii.-x. should be severed, as in MT, from N viii. seqq. 
They reveal a serious literary intricacy which must be due to revision and reshaping, and they do not show at all 
clearly that the ‘children of the captivity’ who returned (E viii. 35) found a people constituted as E ii. 59-63, vi. 21, 
would imply. It is possible that the E-story (of independent origin, see /z¢rod. p. 9 d.) has confused the accounts of 
the purification of the exiles who returned with E and the separation of the native Judaeans from the heathen, the two 
events which are kept more distinct in E i.-vi. 

The return of Ezra, viii. 1-67 = E vii, viii., cf. Jos. xi. 5 1-2 (who replaces Artaxerxes by Xerxes). 
to the comm., see Torrey, 196 seqq., 205 seqq., 265 seqq. 

2. Azaraias and Zechrias (G®; ‘E¢epiouv A, "ACapainv L) = Seraiah and Azariah. The former was contemporary with 
the fall of Jerusalem (1 Chron. vi. 14 seq.), but the genealogy would make him identical with the Seraiah in Neh. xi. 11 
(|| 1 Chron. ix. 11, Azariah), priest at the renovation of the city. 

€x® omits the names Memeroth—Savias (Uzzi). 

5. temple-servants, mg. the Nethinim, cf. i. 3, and for the sequence of the classes cf. the arrangement in v. 9 seqa. 

6. The date of arrival (E 8) probably coincides with that of Nehemiah (departure in the first month, ii. 1; arrival at 
the beginning of the fifth, interval of three days, ii. 11; and, after fifty-two days, the completion of the walls on the 
25th of the sixth month, vi. 15). 

seventh year (G&® ‘second’, cf. v. 6, vi. 1), the absence of a date in v. I is noticeable. 
other details in the verse see the comm. 
for his sake, @r° én’ abro, G4 om., Gk" (v. 7) én’ abrov yap 6 "E¢dpas jy, os... 
7- but taught, so G&* d:dafar. For the variants see Moulton, 74 VW, xx. 14. 
+7 


In addition 


On the chronological and 


I ESDRAS 8. 8-20 Ezra 7 


ESDRAS 


g Now the commission, which was written from Now this is the copy of the letter that the king 11 


Artaxerxes the king, came to Esdras the priest 
and reader of the law of the Lord, whereof 
this that followeth is a copy; 


Artaxerxes gave unto Izra the priest, the scribe, 
even the scribe of the words of the command- 
ments of the Lord, and of his statutes to Israel. 


9 King Artaxerxes | Artaxerxes, king of kings, unto Ezra the priest, 12 
unto Esdras the priest and reader of the law of | the scribe of the law of the God of heaven, per- 

io the Lord, greeting: Having determined to deal | fect and so forth. JI make a decree, that all they 13 
graciously, I have given order, that such of the | of the people of Israel, and their priests and the 
nation of the Jews, and of the priests and Le- | Levites, in my realm, which are minded of their 
vites, and of those within our realm, as are | own free will to go to Jerusalem, go with thee. 
willing and desirous, should go with thee unto 

11 Jerusalem. As many therefore as have a mind 
thereunto, let them depart with thee, as it hath | Forasmuch as thou art sent of the king and his 14 
seemed good both to me and my seven friends | seven counsellors, to inquire concerning Judah 

12 the counseliors; that they may look unto the | and Jerusalem, according to the law of thy God 
affairs of Judza and Jerusalem, agreeably tothat | which is in thine hand ; 
13 Which is in the law of the Lord, and carry the and to carry the silver 15 
gifts unto the Lord of Israel to Jerusalem, which | and gold, which the king and his counsellors 
I and my friends have vowed ; have freely offered unto the God of Israel, whose 
and that all the | habitation is in Jerusalem, and all the silver and 16 
gold and silver that can be found in the country | gold that thou shalt find in all the province of 

14 of Babylonia for the Lord in Jerusalem, with that | Babylon, with the freewill offering of the people, 
also which is given of the people for the temple | and of the priests, offering willingly for the house 
of the Lord their God that is at Jerusalem, be | of their God which is in Jerusalem ; 
collected: even the gold and silver for bullocks, therefore 17 
rams, and lambs, and things thereunto apper- | thou shalt with all diligence buy with this money 

15 taining; to the end that they may offer sacrifices | bullocks, rams, lambs, with their meal offerings 
unto the Lord upon the altar of the Lord their | and their drink offerings, and shalt offer them 
God, which is in Jerusalem. upon the altar of the house of your God which 

iG And whatsoever | is in Jerusalem. And whatsoever shall seem 18 
thou and thy brethren are minded to do with gold | good to thee and to thy brethren to do with the 
and silver, that perform, according to the will of | rest of the silver and the gold, that do ye after 

17 thy God. And the holy vessels of the Lord, | the will of your God. And the vessels that are 19 
which are given thee for the use of the temple of | given thee for the service of the house of thy 
thy God, which is in Jerusalem : God, deliver thou before the God of Jerusalem. 

F and whatsoever | And whatsoever more shall be needful for the 20 
thing else thou shalt remember for the use of the | house of thy God, which thou shalt have occasion 
temple of thy God, thou shalt give it out of the | to bestow, bestow it out of the king’s treasure 

19 king’s treasury. And I king Artaxerxes have | house. And J, even I Artaxerxes the king, do 21 
also commanded the keepers of the treasures in | make a decree to all the treasurers which are 
Syria and Phoenicia, that whatsoever Esdras the | beyond the river, that whatsoever Ezra the priest, 
priest and reader of the law of the Most High | the scribe of the law of the God of heaven, shall 
God shall send for, they should give it him with | require of you, it be done with all diligence, 

20 all diligence, to the sum of a hundred talents unto 22 


of silver, likewise also of wheat even to a hun- 
dred measures, and a hundred firkins of wine, 
and salt in abundance. 


an hundred talents of silver, and to an hundred 
measures of wheat, and to an hundred baths of 
wine, and to an hundred baths of oil, and salt 


8-24. Jos. xi. 5 1, §§ 123-30 reproduces this remarkable decree more carefully than he does the rest of the Ezra 
story. The document, which is in Aramaic, should be compared with the decrees of Cyrus and Darius (see Torrey, 158) : 
its value rests upon the Ezra-story as a whole and is variously estimated (see Berth., 34 seq., Nikel, 167 seqq.). According 
to Jewish tradition, of course, the book of Esther, with the story of the favour of Xerxes, would precede the present 
situation. «v. 8 & has no conclusion and there are signs of unevenness especially in 9 seq. and 22. 

9 seq. Read, perhaps E 12 seq., ° perfect peace, and now I make . . .’ (cf. E v. 7). 

10. Some words are probably missing at the beginning (Lupton). 

and of those, mg. deing within GL &, 

17. Jos. prefixes avaOnoes, LS ‘ pones’, cf. MT deliver (rather ‘hand over wholly’). The MT God of Jerusalem (Gi 
‘before God [&* ‘the God of Israel ’] in J.’) is very strange. 

18. remember (60a dy urominryn got), rather, ‘shall occur to, or befall thee’, MT ‘thou shalt have to give . 


19. send for (E shall reguire), a misreading (MW for oxy : so Ball, Moulton), or merely a paraphrase. 
20. salt (i and some MSS. of &), mg. other things (G* iL; Bom.); 2° ‘sal sine mensura et caetera sine men.’; &' 3 
‘and other things according to the law of God’ (see z. 21). 
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21 Let all things be per- 
formed after the law of God diligently unto the 
Most High God, that wrath come not upon the 
kingdom of the king and his sons. 

22 I command 
you also, that no tax: nor any other imposition, 
be laid on any of the priests, or Levites, or 
holy singers. or porters, or temple-servants, or 
any that have employment in this temple, and 
that no man have authority to impose anything 

23 upon them. And thou, Esdras, according to the 
wisdom of God ordain judges and justices, that 
they may judge in all Syria and Phoenicia all 
those that know the law of thy God; and those 
that know it not thou shalt teach. 

24 And whoso- 
ever shall transgress the law of thy God, and of 
the king, shall be punished diligently, whether 
it be by death, or other punishment, by penalty 
of money, or by imprisonment. 


25 Then said Esdras the scribe, Blessed be the 
only Lord, the God of my fathers, who hath 
put these things into the heart of the king, to 

26 glorify his house that is in Jerusalem: and hath 
honoured me in the sight of the king, and his 
counsellors, and all his friends and _ nobles. 

27 Therefore was I encouraged by the help of the 
Lord my God, and gathered together out of 
Israel men to go up with me. 

28 And these are the 
chief according to their families and the several 
divisions thereof, that went up with me from 

29 Babylon in the reign of king Artaxerxes: of 
the sons of Phinees, Gerson: of the sons of 
Ithamar, Gamael: of the sons of David, Attus 

30 the son of Sechenias: of the sons of Phoros, 
Zacharias ; and with him were counted a hun- 

31 dred and fifty men: of the sons of Phaath 
Moab, Eliaonias the son of Zaraias, and with 

32 him two hundred men: of the sons of Zathoes, 
Sechenias the son of Jezelus, and with him three 
hundred men: of the sons of Adin, Obeth the 
son of Jonathan, and with him two hundred 

33 and fifty men: of the sons of Elam, Jesias son 
of Gotholias, and with him seventy men: 


ee SIO RAS ees 3 


without prescribing how much. Whatsoever is 23 
commanded hy the God of heaven, Ict it be done 
exactly for the house of the God of heaven ; for 
why should there be wrath against the realm of 
the king and his sons? Also we certify you, 24 
that touching any of the priests and Levites, 
the singers, porters, Nethinim, or servants of this 
house of God, it shall not be lawful to impose 
tribute, custom, or toll, upon them. 


And thou, 


iS) 
oa 


‘Ezra, after the wisdom of thy God that is in 


thine hand, appoint magistrates and judges, 
which may judge all the people that are beyond 
the river, all such as know the laws of thy God ; 
and teach ye him that knoweth them not. And 
whosoever will not do the law of thy God, and 
the law of the king, let judgement be executed 
upon him with all diligence, whether it be unto 
death, or to banishment, or to confiscation of 
goods, or to imprisonment. 

Blessed be the Lord, the God of our fathers, 
which hath put such a thing as this in the king’s 
heart, to beautify the house of the Lord which 
is in Jerusalem ; and hath extended mercy unto 
me before the king, and his counsellors, and 
before all the king’s mighty princes. And I was 
strengthened according to the hand of the Lord 
my God upon me, and I gathered together out 
of Israel chief men to go up with me. 

Now these are the heads of their fathers’ 8 
houses, and this is the genealogy of them that 
went up with me from Babylon, in the reign of 
Artaxerxes the king. Of the sons of Phinehas, 
Gershom: of the sons of Ithamar, Daniel: of 
the sons of David, Hattush. Of the sons of 3 
Shecaniah ; of the sons of Parosh, Zechartah : 
and with him were reckoned by genealogy of 
the males an hundred and fifty. Of the sons 4 
of Pahath-moab, Elichoenai the son of Zerahiah ; 
and with him two hundred males. Of the sons 5 
of Shecaniah, the son of Jahaziel; and with him 
three hundred males. And of the sons of Adin, 6 
Ebed the son of Jonathan; and with him fifty 
males. And of the sons of Elam, Jeshaiah the 7 
son of Athaliah; and with him seventy males. 


bo 
= 


to 


~J 


to 
oe 
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22. The decree is now addressed to the Persian officials in Palestine, cf. the direct address E vi. 6 seq., and the 


abstract in & iv. 49 seqq. 


that have employment, mpaypartkois rod iepod ; 1 S ‘scribes of the temple’ (as though ypapparcxois). 
24. punishment, G&® ripepia, L, dripia, W cruciatu, 1° tormentis, E banishment, prop. * uprooting ’, Gk wadeia. 


imprisonment, ng. captivity, G&®4 dnaywyn, L decpetoa, & abductione, © exilio. 


valeas. 
25. Then ... scribe, &** om., #° om. the serie. 
Blessed . . ., or ‘ blessed alone be the Lord’ (Ball). 


28-40. Ezra’s band. With the priestly families (v. 29), 


Jos. +éppaco, cf. L Lag. bene 


cf. Eleazar and Ithamar, 1 Chron. xxiv. 2 seqq., where the 


priesthood is not restricted to the Zadokites but as a compromise a share is given to the subordinate family of Ithamar. 


For the pnestly and Davidic families, cf. Z v. 5. 


With the preferable reading : Hattush of the sons of Shechantah 


(v.29), cf. 1 Chron. iii. 22. The names of the ¢welve (see v. 4) lay families recur in the great register £ v.; Pahath-moab 


and Joab (vz. 31, 35) are, however, severed (contrast v. 11). 


The sons of Zattu (v. 32) are wrongly omitted in E (but 


see &* ib.). Zavaias represents Zerahiah in v. 31, but Zebadiah in v. 34; Jezelus (v. 35) = Jehiel, cf. on i. 8- The 


family of Bani (v. 36) is wanting in E (but see &* ib.). 


Istalcurus (v. 40) = Zabbud or Zaccur; see E £2., art. 


Zabud (2); Bayer 56 would restore 3! ja ‘My. For other details see the comm. 
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34 of the 
sons of Saphatias, Zaraias son of Michael, and 
35 with him threescore and ten men: of the sons 
of Joab, Abadias son of Jezelus, and with him 
36 two hundred and twelve men: of the sons of 
Banias, Salimoth son of Josaphias, and with him 

37 a hundred and threescore men: of the sons of 
Babi, Zacharias son of Bebai, and with him 

38 twenty and eight men: of the sons of Astath, 
Joannes son of Akatan, and with him a hun- 

39 dred and ten men: of the sons of Adonikam, 
the last, and these are the names of them, Eli- 
phalat, Jeuel, and Samaias, and with them 

40 seventy men: of the sons of Bago, Uthi the son 
of Istalcurus, and with him seventy men. 

41 And I gathered them together to the river 
called Theras; and there we pitched our tents 

42 three days, and I surveyed them. But when 
I had found there none of the priests and 

43 Levites, then sent I unto Eleazar, and Iduel, 

44 and Maasmas, and Elnathan, and Samaias, and 
Joribus, Nathan, Ennatan, Zacharias, and Mo- 
sollamus, principal men and men of understand- 

45 ing. And I bade them that they should go unto 
Loddeus the captain, who was in the place of 

46 the treasury: and commanded them that they 
should speak unto Loddeus, and to his brethren, 
and to the treasurers 1n that place, to send us 
such men as might execute the priests’ office in 

47 the house of our Lord. And by the mighty 
hand of our Lord they brought unto us men of 
understanding of the sons of Mooli the son of 
Levi, the son of Israel, Asebebias, and his sons, 
and his brethren, who were eighteen, 

48 and 
Asebias, and Annuus, and Osaias his brother, of 
the sons of Chanuneus, and their sons were 

49 twenty men; and of the temple-servants whom 
David and the principal men had appointed for 
the service of the Levites, two hundred and 
twenty temple-servants, the catalogue of all their 

5° names was shewed. And there I vowed a fast 
for the young men before our Lord, to desire of 
him a prosperous journey both for us and for 
our children and cattle that were with us: 

51 for 
I was ashamed to ask of the king footmen, and 
horsemen, and conduct for safeguard against 

52 Our adversaries. For we had said unto the 
king, that the power of our Lord would be with 


41. called, perhaps a better reading (Ew. 137 n. 4). 
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And of the sons of Shephatiah, Zebadiah the 8 
son of Michael; and with him fourscore males. 
Of the sons of Joab, Obadiah the son of Jehiel ; 9 
and with him two hundred and eighteen males. 
And of the sons of Shelomith, the son of Josi- 10 
phiah ; and with him an hundred and threescore 
males. And of the sons of Bebai, Zechariah the 11 
son of Bebai; and with him twenty and eight 
males. And of the sons of Azgad, Johanan the 12 
son of Hakkatan; and with him an hundred and 
ten males. And of the sons of Adonikam, ¢hatz 1> 
cvere the last ; and these are their names, Eliphe- 
let, Jeuel, and Shematah, and with them three- 
score males. And of the sons of Bigvai, Uthai 14 
and Zabbud ; and with them seventy males. 

And I gathered them together to the river 
that runneth to Ahava; and there we cncamped 
three days: and I viewed the people, and the 
priests,and found there none of the sons of Levi. 
Then sent I for Eliezer, for Ariel, for Shemaiah, 
and for Elnathan, and for Jarib, and for EInathan, 
and for Nathan, and for Zechariah, and for Me- 
shullam, chief men ; also for Joiarib, and for EI- 
nathan, which were teachers. And I sent them 
forth unto Iddo the chief at the place Casiphia ; 
and I told them what they should say unto Iddo, 
and his brethren the Nethinim, at the place 
Casiphia, that they should bring unto us minis- 
ters for the house of our God. 
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And according 
to the good hand of our God upon us they 
brought us a man of discretion, of the sons of 
Mahli, the son of Levi, the son of Israel; and 
Sherebiah, with his sons and his brethren, eigh- 
teen; and Hashabiah, and with him Jeshaiah of 
the sons of Merari, his brethren and their sons, 
twenty ; 

and of the Nethinim, whom David and 
the princes had given for the service of the 
Levites, two hundred and twenty Nethinim: all 
of them were expressed by name. 
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Then I pro- 
claimed a fast there, at the river Ahava, that we 
might humble ourselves before our God, to seek 
of him a straight way, for us, and for our little 
ones, and for all our substance. For I was 22 
ashamed to ask of the king a band of soldiers 
and horsemen to help us against the enemy in 
the way : because we had spoken unto the king, 
saying, The hand of our God is upon all them 


LS] 
Lom 


Theras (G* om.), see vv. 50, 61. Jos. § 134 ‘beyond (? mépav for Gepds, Lupton) the Euphrates’. 
42. In E only the Levites are absent, see v. 29 and note the textual difficulties in 42 seqq. (see Berth.), and elsewhere 


where the priests and Levites are concerned. 


43 seq. sentI unto. Omit wzfo; the accusatival b (see esp. 2 Chron. xvii. 7) was misunderstood. 
45. place of the treasury, E Caszffza, but cf. G& ib. Cf. also v. 46, where, too, the Nethinim are ignored. 


47. men, mg. a man (Gr), 


48. Annuus = MT Z/¢o ‘ with him’ (to be read e¢#, a mark of the accusative). 
Chanuneus (E Merari) might suggest Chenani(ah), Neh. ix. 4, 1 Chron. xv. 22, &c. 
50. for the young men, an obscure statement, perhaps a misreading of E’s river (TY) for 13), Akava being 


omitted (Ball). 
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I ESDRAS 8. 53-66 


them that seek him, to support them in all ways. ; that seek him, for good; but his power and his 


53 And again we besought our Lord as touching 
these things, and found him favourable zz¢o zs. 

54 Then I separated twelve men of the chiefs of the 
priests, Eserebias, and Assamias, and ten men of 
their brethren with them : 

55 and I weighed them 
the silver, and the gold, and the holy vessels of 
the house of our Lord, which the king, and his 
counsellors, and the nobles, and all Israel, had 

56 given. And when I had weighed it, I delivered 
unto them six hundred and fifty talents of silver, 
and silver vessels of a hundred talents, and a hun- 

57 dred talents of gold, and twenty golden vessels, 
and twelve vessels of brass, even of fine brass, 

58 glittering like gold. And I said unto them, Both 
ye are holy unto the Lord, and the vessels are 
holy, and the gold and the silver are a vow unto 

59 the Lord, the Lord of our fathers. Watch ye, 
and keep them till ye deliver them to the chiefs 
of the priests and Levites, and to the principal 
men of the families of Israel, in Jerusalem, in 
the chambers of the house of our Lord. 

60 So the 
priests and the Levites, who received the silver 
and the gold and the vessels which were in 
Jerusalem, brought them into the temple of the 
Lord. 

61 And from the river Theras we departed the 

twelfth day of the first month, until we came to 

Jerusalem, by the mighty hand of our Lord 

which was upon us: and the Lord delivered us 

from assault by the way, from every enemy, and 
so we came to Jerusalem. And when we had 
been there three days, the silver and gold was 
weighed and delivered in the house of our Lord 
on the fourth day unto Marmoth the priest 

63 the son of Urias. And with him was Eleazar 
the son of Phinees, and with them were Josabdus 
the son of Jesus and Moeth the son of Sabannus, 
the Levites: all was delivered them by number 
and weight. 

64 And all the weight of them was 
written up the same hour. 

65 Moreover they that 
were come out of the captivity offered sacrifices 
unto the Lord, the God of Israel, even twelve 
bullocks for all Israel, fourscore and sixteen rams, 

66 threescore and twelve lambs, goats for a peace 
offering, twelve; all of them a sacrifice to the 
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wrath is against all them that forsake him. So 
we fasted and besought our God for this: and 
he was intreated of us. Then I separated twelve 
of the chiefs of the priests, even Sherebiah, 
Hashabiah, and ten of their brethren with them, 
and weighed unto them the silver, and the gold, 
and the vessels, even the offering for the house 
of our God, which the king, and his counsellors, 
and his prinees, and all Israel there present, had 
offered: I even weighed into their hand six 2 
hundred and fifty talents of silver, and silver 
vessels an hundred talents; of gold an hundred 
talents ; and twenty bowls of gold, of a thousand 
darics; and two vessels of fine bright brass, 
precious as gold. And I said unto them, Ye are 2 
holy unto the Lord, and the vessels are holy ; 
and the silver and the gold area freewill offering 
unto the Lord, the God of your fathers. Wateh 
ye, and keep them, until ye weigh them before 
the chiefs of the priests and the Levites, and the 
princes of the fathers’ Aouwses of Israel, at Jeru- 
salem, in the chambers of the house of the Lord. 
So the priests and the Levites received the 30 
weight of the silver and the gold, and the vessels, 

to bring them to Jerusalem unto the house of our 
God. 
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Then we departed from the river of Ahava on 
the twelfth day of the first month, to go unto 
Jerusalem: and the hand of our God was upon 
us, and he delivered us from the hand of the 
enemy and the lier in wait by the way. And 3? 
we came to Jerusalem, and abode there three 
days. 


Co 


And on the fourth day was the silver and 33 
the gold and the vessels weighed in the house of 
our God into the hand of Meremoth the son of 
Uriah the priest ; and with him was Eleazar the 
son of Phinehas; and with them was Jozabad 
the son of Jeshua, and Noadiah the son of Bin- 
nui, the Levites; the whole by number and by 34 
weight : and all the weight was written at that 
time. The children of the captivity, which were 35 
come out of exile, offered burnt offerings unto 
the God of Israel, twelve bullocks for all Israel, 
ninety and six rams, seventy and seven lambs, 
twelve he-goats for a sin offering: all this was 
a burnt offering unto the Lord. 


54. Eserebias (= Sherebiah), &&® prefix ‘and’; there are thus twelve Levites (cf. v. 47 seq., N xii. 24) and twelve 


priests (cf. v. 60). 


E includes the two men and their brethren among the twelve priests. 


§5. all Israel, Jos. ‘who remained at Babylon’ (cf. v. 13 seq.), some qualification is necessary. 


57. twelve, &&® ‘ten’. 
58. holy, cf. Is. li. 1. 
and the vessels . 


.., mg. and the vessels and the silver and the gold, &c. (G&*). 


60. which [were| in Jerusalem, the words belong to the end of the verse. 


61. every enemy, reading 2°18) for IN). 
omits ‘our’ in 7. 62. See on vv. 68 seqa. 


66. peace offering, or thank-offering, cf. the Geneva Bible ‘ for salvation ’. 


jl 


@x® confuses the first and the third person (for the latter see 65-7) and 


For E clvi;7 seq. (2 vi. 17). 
1 
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67 Lord. And they delivered the king's com- 
mandments unto the king’s stewards, and to the 
governors of Ccelesyria and Phoenicia ; and they 
honoured the people and the temple of the Lord. 


68 Now when these things were done, the prin- 
69 cipal men came unto me, and said, The nation 
of Israel, and the princes, and the priests and 
the Levites, have not put away from them the 
strange people ‘of the land, nor the unclean- 
nesses of the Gentiles, Zo ze77, of the Canaanites, 
Hittites, Pherezites, Jebusites, and the Moabites, 
7° Egyptians, and Edomites. For both they and 
their sons have married with their daughters, 
and the holy seed is mixed with the strange 
people of the land; and from the beginning of 
this matter the rulers and the nobles have been 
v1 partakers of this iniquity. And assoon as IJ had 
heard these things, I rent my clothes, and my 
holy garment, and plucked the hair from off my 
head and beard, and sat me down sad and full of 
72 heaviness. So all they that were moved at the 
word of the Lord, the God of Israel, assembled 
unto me, whilst I mourned for the iniquity: but 
I sat still full of heaviness until the evening saert- 
73 fice. Thenrising up from the fast with my clothes 
and my holy garment rent, and bowing my knees, 
and stretching forth my hands unto the Lord, 


74 1 said, OQ Lord, I am ashamed and confounded 

75 before thy face ; for our sins are multiplied above 
our heads, and our errors have reached up unto 
heaven, 

76 ever since the time of our fathers; and we 

77 are in great sin, even unto this day. And for our 
sins and our fathers’ we with our brethren and 
our kings and our priests were given up unto the 
kings of the earth, to the sword, and to captivity, 
and for a prey with shame, unto this day. 

78 And 
now in some measure hath mercy been shewed 
unto us from thee, O Lord, that there should be 
left us a root and a name in the place of thy 

79 sanctuary ; and to discover unto us a light in the 
house of the Lord our God, azd to give us food in 

80 the time of our servitude. Yea, when we were in 
bondage, we were not forsaken of our Lord; but 
he made us gracious before the kings of Persia, so 

81 that they gave us food, and glorified the temple 
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And _ they 36 
delivered the king's commissions unto the king’s 
satraps, and to the governors beyond the river: 
and they furthered the people and the house of 
God. 

Now when these things were done, the princes 9 1 
drew near unto me, saying, The people of Israel, 
and the priests and the Levites, have not separ- 
ated themselves froin the peoples of the lands, 
domg according to their abominations, even of 
the Canaanites, the Hittites, the Perizzites, the 
Jebusites, the Ammonites, the Moabites, the 
Egyptians, and the Amorites. For they have ? 
taken of their daughters for themselves and for 
their sons; so that the holy seed have mingled 
themselves with the peoples of the lands: yea, 
the hand of the princes and rulers hath been 
chief in this trespass. And when I heard this 3 
thing, I rent my garment and my mantle, and 
plucked off the hair of my head and of my beard, 
and sat down astonied. 

Then were assembled 4 
unto me every one that trembled at the 
words of the God of Israel, because of the tres. 
pass of them of the captivity; and I sat 
astonied until the evening oblation. And at the 5 
evening oblation I arose up from my humiliation, 
even with my garment and my mantle rent ; 
and I fell upon my knees, and spread out my 
hands unto the Lord my God; and I said, O my 6 
God, I am ashamed and blush to lift up my face 
to thee, my God: for our iniquities are increased 
over our head, and our guiltiness is grown up 
unto the heavens. Since the days of our fathers 
we have been exceeding guilty unto this day ; 
and for our iniquities have we, our kings, and 
our priests, been delivered into the hand of the 
kings of the lands, to the sword, to captivity, 
and to spoiling, and to confusion of face, as it is 
this day. And now for a little moment grace 8 
hath been shewed from the Lord our God, to 
leave uS a remnant to escape, and to give us 
a nail in his holy place, that our God may 
lighten our eyes, and give us a little reviving in 
our bondage. 


~T 


For we are bondmen; yet our 9 
God hath not forsaken us in our bondage, but 
hath extended mercy unto us in the sight of the 
kings of Persia, to give us a reviving, to set up 


67. honoured, ¢dd£acay (so Ef), cf. viii. 25, 81, and Is. lx. 13; a weak and inappropriate rendering (Ew. 138 n. 6). 


The mixed marriages, vv. 68-90 = E ix., cf. Jos. x1. 5 3. 


third person. 
69. the uncleannesses . 
Edomites, see iv. 45, 50. 
72. So all they, @*+ ‘that were zealous and all they’. 
73. fast, cf. E R.V. mg. fasting. 
75. multiplied above . 
77, we with our brethren ()3N28 ‘we’ read as 12°MN),. 


See below on ix. 37 seqq. i" gives the narrative in the 


.., mg. zor their uncleannesses (to wit) of the Gentiles, &c. (G®). 


.., Gt S ‘multiplied more than the hairs of our head’, cf. Ps. xl. 12. 


78. root (cf. v. 88), perhaps influenced by 2 Kings xix. 30 seq. (Bayer, 15). 


79. food, E reviving (MM, cf. Judg. vi. 4). 
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of our Lord, and raised up the desolate Sion, to 
give us a sure abiding in Jewry and Jerusalem. 
82 And now, O Lord, what shall we say, having these 
things? for we have transgressed thy command- 
ments, which thou gavest by the hand of thy 
83 servants the prophets; saying, That the land, 
which ye enter into to possess as an heritage, isa 
land polluted with the pollutions of the strangers 
of the land, and they have filled it with their un- 
cleanness. 
84 Therefore now shall ye not join your 
daughters unto their sons, neither shall ye take 
85 their daughters unto your sons. Neither shall 
ye seek to have peace with them for ever, that 
ye may be strong, and eat the good things of 
the land, and that ye may leave it for an in- 
86 heritance unto your children for evermore. And 
all that is befallen is done untous for our wicked 
works and great sins: for thou, O Lord, didst 
87 make our sins light, and didst give unto us such 
a root: du¢ we have turned back again to trans- 
gress thy law, in mingling ourselves with the 
88 uncleanness of the heathen of the land. Thou 
wast not angry with us to destroy us, till thou 
hadst left us neither root, seed, nor name. 
89 O Lord of Israel, thou art true: for we are left a 
9° root this day. Behold, now are we before thee 
in our iniquities, for we cannot stand any longer 
before thee by reason of these things. 


91 And as Esdras in his prayer made his con- 
fession, weeping, and lying flat upon the ground 
before the temple, there gathered unto him 
from Jerusalem a very great throng of men and 
women and children: for there was great weep- 

g2ing among the multitude. Then Jechonias the 
son of Jeelus, one of the sons of Israel, called out, 
and said, O Esdras, we have sinned against the 
Lord God, we have married strange women of 
the heathen of the land, and now is all Israel aloft. 

93 Let us make an oath unto the Lord herein, that 
we will put away all our wives, which we ave 

94 ¢aken of the strangers, with their children, like as 
seemeth good unto thee, and toas many as do obey 
the law of the Lord. 

95 Arise, and put in execution : 
for to thee doth this matter appertain, and we 
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the house of our God, and to repair the ruins 
thereof, and tO give us a wall in Judah and in 
Jerusalem. And now, O our God, what shall 10 
we say after this? for we have forsaken thy 
commandments, which thou hast commanded by 
thy servants the prophets, saying, The land, 
unto which ye go to possess it, is an unclean 
land through the uncleanness of the peoples of 
the lands, through their abominations, which 
have filled it from one end to another with their 
filthiness. Now therefore give not your daugh- 
ters unto their sons, neither take their daughters 
unto your sons, nor seek their peace or their 
prosperity for ever: that ye may be strong, and 
eat the good of the land, and leave it for an 
inheritance to your children for ever. 

And after 
all that is come upon us for our evil deeds, and 
for our great guilt, seeing that thou our God 
hast punished us less than our iniquities deserve, 
and hast given us such a remnant, shall we again 
break thy commandments, and join in affinity 
with the peoples that do these abominations ? 
wouldest not thou be angry with us till thou 
hadst consumed us, so that there should be no 
remnant, nor any to escape? O Lord, the God 
of Israel, thou art righteous; for we are left 
a remnant that 1s escaped, as it is this day: 
behold, we are before thee in our guiltiness ; for 
none can stand before thee because of this. 

Now while Ezra prayed, and made confession, 10 1 
weeping and casting himself down before the 
house of God, there was gathered together unto 
him out of Israel a very great congregation of 
men and women and children: for the people 
wept very sore. And Shecaniah the son of 2 
Jehiel, one of the sons of Elam, answered and 
said unto Ezra, We have trespassed against our 
God, and have married strange women of the 
peoples of the land: yet now there is hope for 
Israel concerning this thing. Now therefore let 3 
us make a covenant with our God to put away 
all the wives, and such as are born of them, 
according to the counsel of my lord, and of those 
that tremble at the commandment of our God ; 
and let it be done according to the law. Arise; 4 
for the matter belongeth unto thee, and we are 
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81. Sion. G. A. Smith (Jerusalem, i. 150 seq.) observes that the term is not found in Ezek., Chron. (except the 


quotations 1 Chron. xi. 5, 2 Chron. v. 2), E and N. 


82. having .. . transgressed, presumably based upon misreadings ‘INN for “INN, 3y for Wary (see Ball). 


86. make. . . light, cf. EG. 
§8. Thou wast not, mg. wast thou not, &c., see E. 


The marriage-reforms, vill. 91-ix. 36 = E, x., cf. Jos. xi. 5 4. 


92. Israel (Jos. ‘ Jerusalem’), E £éam, cf. E x. 26. 


aloft, mg. exalted (with a reference to Deut. xxviii. 13, mynd). This points to the reading by ‘trespass’ 
(E ix. 2, 4, x. 6) for MPD ‘hope’ (Gk 3 here) and is preferred by aca % et nunc es super omnem Israel] (#* et nunc 


de populo I.). Bayer (16) conj. émavw corruption of inoporn (EG 


“Concerning this thing’ in E is read by @®4 @ at the beginning of £ 93. 
94. Git S ‘and as many as obeyed . . . having arisen, said unto Ezra, Arise . . .’ (reading ON Wp). 
95. put into execution, mp3 has probably dropped out from the MT (Guthe, SSO7). 
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96 will be with thee to do valiantly. So Esdras 
arose, and took an oath of the chief of the priests 
and Levites of all Israel to do after these things ; 
and so they sware. 

9, Then Esdras rising from the court of the 
temple went to the chamber of Jonas the son of 
>» Eliasib, and lodged there, and did eat no bread 
nor drink water, mourning for the great iniquities 

of the multitude. 

3 And there was made proclama- 
tion in all Jewry and Jerusalem to all them that 
were of the captivity, that they should be gathered 

4 together at Jerusalem: and that whosoever met 
not there within two or three days, according as 
the elders that bare rule appointed, their cattle 
should be seized to the use of the temple, and 
himself cast out from the multitude of them that 
were of the captivity. 

And in three days were all they of the tribe 
of Judah and Benjamin gathered together at 
Jerusalem: this was the ninth month, on the 

¢ twentieth day of the month. And all the multi- 
tude sat together trembling in the broad place 
before the temple because of the present foul 

, weather. So Esdras arose up, and said unto 
them, Ye have transgressed the law and married 
strange wives, ¢ereby to increase the sins of 

g israel. And now make confession and give 
glory unto the Lord, the God of our fathers, 

g and do his will, and separate yourselves from 
the heathen of the land, and from the strange 

io women. Then cried the whole multitude, and 
said with a loud voice, Like as thou hast spoken, 

11 so will we do. But forasmuch as the multitude 
is great, and it is foul weather, so that we cannot 
stand without, and this is not a work of one day 
or two, seeing our sin in these things is spread 

12 far: therefore let the rulers of the multitude 

13 stay, and let all them of our habitations that 
have strange wives come at the time appointed, 
and with them the rulers and judges of every 
place, till we turn away the wrath of the Lord 
from us for this matter. 


ic, Then Jonathan the son 
of Azael and Ezekias the son of Thocanus accord- 
ingly took the matter upon them: and Mosol- 
lamus and Levis and Sabbateus were assessors 





oOo 


with thee: be of good courage, and do it. Then 5 
arose Ezra, and made the chiefs of the priests, 
the ‘Levites, and all Israel, to swear that they 
would do according to this word. So they 
sware. Then Ezra rose up from before the.6 
house of God, and went into the chamber of 
Jehohanan the son of Eliashib: and when he 
came thither, he did eat no bread, nor drink 
water: for he mourned because of the trespass 
of them of the captivity. And they made pro-7 
clamation throughout Judah and Jerusalem unto 
all the children of the captivity, that they should 
eather themselves together unto Jerusalem ; and 8 
that whosoever came not within three days, 
according to the counsel of the princes and the 
elders, all his substance should be forfeited, and 
himself separated from the congregation of the 
captivity. 

Then all the men of Judah and Ben- 9 
jamin gathered themselves together unto Jeru- 
salem within the three days; it was the ninth 
month, on the twentieth day of the month: and 
all the people sat in the broad place before the 
house of God, trembling because of this matter, 
and for the great rain. And Ezra the priest 
stood up, and said unto them, Ye have tres- 
passed, and have married strange women, to 
increase the guilt of Israel. Now therefore make 
confession unto the Lord, the God of your 
fathers, and do his pleasure: and separate your- 
selves from the peoples of the land, and from the 
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strange women. Then all the congregation 12 


answered and said witha loud voice, As thou hast 


said concerning us, so must we do. But the 13 


people are many, and it isa time of much rain, 
and we are not able to stand without, neither is 
this a work of one day or two: for we have 


greatly transgressed in this matter. Let now 14 


our princes be appointed for all the congregation, 
and let all them that are in our cities which have 
married strange women come at appointed times, 
and with them the elders of every city, and the 
judges thereof, until the fierce wrath of our God 
be turned from us, until this matter be des- 
patched. Only Jonathan the son of Asahel and 
Jahzeiah the son of Tikvah stood up against this 
matter: and Meshullam and Shabbethai the 
Levite helped them. 


= 


96. the chief (rather chiefs, as in vill. 49) .. . and Levites, for azd see Guthe, SBOZ. 


IX. 2. lodged there, rightly reading } for 7. 


6. in the broad place. According to Jos. § 149 there was a meeting of the elders in the upper room (but Niese 


imatiOpw) of the temple. 


8. G84 “Give confession (+ and) glory’; a doublet of mou (Hr. Sec.) 


11. forasmuch as, wanting in &. 


13. for this matter, cf. E R.V. mg. as touching this matter. 
14. took the matter (emedé£arro, cf. with Fr. 1 Macc. i. 42); ch E R,V. mg. were appointed over this (matter). 
On the conflicting interpretations of this passage see the comm. 


Ezekias, mg. Ezias (Gk 3). 
Levis ..., E G& ‘the Levites ’. 


assessors, O& cvveBpuBevoay, & cooperati (3L° consenserunt). 
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15to them. And they that were of the captivity 
did according to all these things. 

16 And Esdras the priest chose unto him principal 
men of their families, all by name: and on the 
new moon of the tenth month they were shut in 

17 together to examine the matter. So their cause 
that held strange wives was brought to an end 
by the new moon of the first month. 

18 And of the 
priests that were come together, and had strange 

19 wives, there were found; of the sons of Jesus 
the son of Josedek, and his brethren ; Mathelas, 

20 and Eleazar, and Joribus, and Joadanus. And 
they gave their hands to put away their wives, 
and zo offer rams to make reconcilement for 

21 their error. And of the sons of Emmer; Ana- 
nias, and Zabdeus, and Manes, and Sameus, and 
Hiereel, and Azarias. 

22 And of the sons of Phaisur: 
Elionas, Massias, Ismael, and Nathanael, and 

23 Ocidelus, and Saloas. And of the Levites ; 
Jozabdus, and Semeis, and Colius, who was called 
Calitas, and Patheus, and Judas, and Jonas. 

24 Of 

25 the holy singers; Eliasibus, Bacchurus. Of the 

26 porters ; Sallumus, and Tolbanes. Of Israel, of 
the sons of Phoros; Hiermas, and Ieddias, and 
Melchias, and Maelus, and Eleazar, and Asibias, 

27 and Banneas. Of the sons of Ela; Matthanias, 
Zacharias, and Jezrielus, and Oabdius, and Hiere- 

28 moth,and Aedias. And of the sons of Zamoth ; 
Eliadas, Eliasimus, Othonias, Jarimoth, and 

29 Sabathus, and Zardeus. Of the sons of Bebai; 
Joannes, and Ananias, and Jozabdus, and Ema- 

3° theis. Ofthe sons of Mani; Olamus, Mamuchus, 
Jedeus, Jasubus, and Jasaelus, and Hieremoth. 

31 And of the sons of Addi; Naathus,and Moossias, 
Laccunus, and Naidus, and Matthanias, and Ses- 

32 thel, Balnuus, and Manasseas. And of the sons 
of Annas; Elionas, and Aseas, and Melchias, and 

33 Sabbeus, and Simon Chosameus. And of the 
sons of Asom; Maltanneus, and Mattathias, and 
Sabanneus, Eliphalat, and Manasses, and Semei. 

34 And of the sons of Baani; Jeremias, Momdis, 
Ismaerus, Juel, Mamdai, and Pedias, and Anos, 
Carabasion, and Enasibus, and Mamnitanemus, 
Eliasis, Bannus, Eliali, Someis, Selemias, Natha- 
nias: and of the sons of Ezora; Sesis, Ezril, 

35 Azaelus, Samatus, Zambri, Josephus. And of 
the sons of Nooma; Mazitias, Zabadeas, Edos, 
Juel, Banaias. 
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And the children of the 16 
captivity did so. And Ezra the priest, wzth 
certain heads of fathers’ /owses, after their fathers’ 
houses, and all of them by their names, were 
separated ; and they sat down in the first day of 
the tenth month to cxamine the matter. And 17 
they made an end with all the men that had 
married strange women by the first day of the 
first month. And among the sons of the priests 18 
there were found that had married strange 
women: zazmiely, of the sons of Jeshua, the son 
of Jozadak, and his brethren, Maasciah, and 
Ehezer, and Jarib, and Gedaliah. And they 1g 
gave their hand that they would put away their 
wives; and being guilty, they offered a ram of 
the flock for their guilt. And of the sons of 20 
Immer; Hanani and Zebadiah. And of the 2! 
sons of Harim; Maaseiah, and Elijah, and She- 
maiah, and Jehiel, and Uzziah. And of the sons 
of Pashhur; Elioenai, Maaseiah, Ishmael, Ne- 
thanel, Jozabad, and Elasah. And of the 
Levites ; Jozabad, and Shimei, and Kelaiah (the 
same is Kelita), Pethahiah, Judah, and Eliezer. 
And of the singers ; Eliashib : and of the porters ; 
Shallum, and Telem, and Uri. 


to 
ty 


th 
ew 


to 
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And of Israel: 
of the sons of Parosh; Ramiah, and Izziah, and 
Malchyah, and Miamin, and Eleazar, and Mal- 
chijah, and Benatah. And of the sons of Elam; 26 
Mattaniah, Zechariah, and Jehiel, and Abdi, and 
Jeremoth, and Elijah. And of the sons of 27 
Zattu; Elioenai, Eliashib, Mattaniah, and Jere- 
moth, and Zabad, and Aziza. And of the sons 28 
of Bebai; Jchohanan, Hananiah, Zabbai, Athlat. 
And of the sons of Bani; Meshullam, Malluch, 29 
and Adaiah, Jashub, and Shcal, Jeremoth. 

And 30 
of the sons of Pahath-moab; Adna, and Chelal, 
Benaiah, Maaseiah, Mattaniah, Bezalel, and Bin- 
nui,and Manasseh. And of the sons of Harim ; 31 
Eliezer, Isshijah, Malchijah, Shemaiah, Shimeon ; 
Benjamin, Malluch, Shemariah. 
Hashum; Mattenai, Mattattah, Zabad, Eliphelet, 
Jeremai, Manasseh, Shimei. Of the sons of 34 
Bani; Maadai, Amram, and Uel; Benatah, 35 
Bedeiah, Cheluhi ; Vaniah, Meremoth, Eliashib ; 36 


to 
wk 


Mattaniah, Mattenai, and Jaasu; and Bani, and 37, 38 


Binnui, Shimei ; and Shelemiah, and Nathan, and 39 


Adaiah ; Machnadebai, Shashai, Sharai; Azarel, 40, 41 


and Shelemiah, Shemariah; Shallum, Amariah, 42 
Joseph. Of the sonsof Nebo; Jeiel, Mattithiah, 43 


i6. chose; read accordingly in E ‘separated for himself’ (Eichhorn, Bayer, &c.), or better (Torrey) ‘they separated’. 
to examine ..., MT 17); the singular Heb. word has a no less singular resemblance to ‘ Darius’ (aba). 

20. Read in E 19 ‘and for their guilt offering . . .’ (DOWN) for DYDWN) ‘and being guilty’). 

21-36. In view of the tenour of the whole narrative viii. 68-ix. 20 this list of 113 (E, 111 &) offenders is an 


anticlimax. 


On the one hand, the separation of the people of Israel generally, though anticipated at this juncture 


(see vill. 91-ix.17), is not recorded until N ix. 2, after the reading of the law. On the other hand, the list cannot refer 
only to ‘ the congregation that had come out of captivity’ with E (N viii.17, combined with the purified Israel in x. 28), 
since the families of Harim, Hashum and Nebo did not return with E, but many years earlier under Zerubbabel. 


On the variants see the comm. and £& £7. 
Zaccur should be added after Eliashib in E 24 (cf. Gr"). 


There are omissions in vv. 21, 25, much confusion in vv. 31 seqq., and 


a5 
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Of the sons of 32, 33 
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30 All these had taken strange wives, 
and they put them away with their children. 


Zabad, Zebina, Iddo, and Joel, Benaiah. All 44 
these had taken strange wives: and some of 
them had wives by whom they had children. 

So the priests, and the Levites, and the Neu. 7 
porters, and the singers, and some of the people, 73 
and the Nethinim, and all Israel, dwelt in their 
cities. And when the seventh month was come, 
the children of Israel were in their cities. 

And all the people gathered themselves together NEu. 8 ! 
asone man into the broad place that was before the 
water gate ; and they spake unto Ezra the scribe 
to bring the book of the law of Moses, which the 
Lord had commanded to Israel. 


















37 And 
the priests and Levites, and they that were of 
Israel, dwelt in Jerusalem, and in the country, on 
the new moon of the seventh month, and the 
children of Israel in their habitations. 

38 And the whole multitude were gathered toge- 
ther with one accord into the broad place before 

39 the porch of the temple toward the east: and 
they said unto Esdras the priest and reader, 
Bring the law of Moses, that was given of the 

40 Lord, the God of Israel. So Esdras the chief priest 

brought the law unto the whole multitude both 

of men and women, and to all the priests, to hear 
the Jaw on the new moon of the seventh month. 

And he read in the broad place before the porch 


And Ezra the 
priest brought the law before the congregation, 2 
both men and women, and all that could hear 
with understanding, upon the first day of the 
seventh month. And he read therein before the 3 


1 
: of the temple from morning unto midday, before broad place that was before the water gate from 
both men and women ; and all the multitude gave early morning until midday, in the presence of 
heed unto the law. the men and the women, and of those that could 
understand ; and the ears of all the people were 
42 And Esdras the priest and | attentive unto the book of the law. And Ezra 4 


reader of the law stood up upon the pulpit of 
43 wood, which was made for that purpose. And 
there stood up by him Mattathias, Sammus, Ana- 
nias, Azarias, Urias, Ezekias, Baalsamus, upon 
44 the right hand: and upon his left hand, Phaldeus, 


Misael, Melchias, Lothasubus, Nabarias, Zacha- 


the scribe stood upon a pulpit of wood, which 
they had made for the purpose ; and beside him 
stood Mattithiah, and Shema, and Anaiah, and 
Uriah, and Hilkiah, and Maaseiah, on his right 
hand: and on his left hand, Pedaiah, and Mis- 
hael, and Malchijah, and Hashum, and Hash- 


36. The MT cannot be translated (R.V. mg. has ‘some of the wives had borne children’) and E’s reading is 
eminently more intelligible. 
The division between the books E and N which occurs at this point is a relatively late feature in the MT. The 
scribes counted them as one book. This is important in considering questions of the transposition and rearrangement 
of the contents. 


The Reading of the Law, ix. 37-55 = Neh. vii. 73-viil. 13 @, cf. Jos. xi. 5 5. The view is strongly urged (Hoonacker, 
Ryle, Meyer, Bertholet, Nikel, Jampel, Driver, &c.) that E iv. 7 seqq. (E ii. 16 seqq.), which cannot refer to the return 
of Ezra, fills partially at least the gap between the books E and N. This would imply a new catastrophe, a new and 
important return, and a somewhat extensive work of rebuilding in the time of Artaxerxes, after E x. and before N 1. 
On the other hand, the formal proceedings of the adversaries in E iv. 7 s€qq- and the words of the king do not suggest 
that the opponents would be likely to exceed instructions which, in themselves, are not necessarily sufficient to explain 
the ruined Jerusalem which so deeply moved Nehemiah. Further, it cannot be assumed that the disgrace of 113 
offenders in the matter of the mixed marriages aroused the hostility that is represented in N i.-vi. The people 
themselves had recognized their sin (E viii. 68 seqq.), they feel themselves to be the ‘holy seed’, and the proposed 
covenant and the willingness of the people to act ‘according to the law’ (v. 94, E x. 3), would make the entire tenour 
of the narrative unintelligible unless the writer was describing the successful issue (despite the obscure opposition in 
E x. 15) of steps initiated, not by Ezra, but by the community (Meyer, 228, 240, 241 Nn. 2, Torrey, 278). Moreover, the 
close literary connexion between E ix. seq. and N viii. seqq. forbids the severance of these portions (see above, p. 47 ¢)- 
The sequence of events in E ix. is adopted by many (Michaelis, Fr., Berth., &c.), but can hardly be original, since 
there is stilla lacuna between the reforms and the Reading of the Law, and ix. 37, though the natural introduction to the 
latter, is not in place after vv. 1-36 (note the awkward dates vv. 17, 37). U: 37® more properly concludes the account 
of some return, aS in V. 46, where vv. 47 seqq. describe another religious event, also dated in the seventh month. 
Finally, it is a very natural supposition that the law brought by Ezra was being made known during the four months’ 
‘nterval between vill. 67 and 68 (E viii. and ix.); see A. P. Stanley, Jew. Church, iii. 118; Lupton, 60. Hence it is 
highly probable, following Torrey (Comp. 29 Seqq:s Essays, 253 8€4q-) 260 seq.), H. P. Smith (//7s?. 393), and Kent 
(ii, 369 seqq.), that the introduction of the law to the notice of the people came at the beginning of Ezra’s work 
(after E viil.), and thus explains the people’s recognition of their sins. Such an arrangement is found in the Greek 
summaries of Esdras Book I (= £) and Esdras Book II (= N) in Lag. Sept. Stud., ii, 84 (see below, P- 58). 

38. For the locality cf. v. 47, 1x. 6. Perhaps the compiler who placed this narrative before N ; viii. believed that the 
water-gate was in ruins (see N ili. 26); cf. the adjustment in E lil. 1. 

39. &* ‘the chief priest’, vv. 40, 49 (contrast N). 

4o. the priests, a misreading of 75 for 3° (see E viii. 16, 1 Chron. xxv. 8), or merely a paraphrase ; in any case 
:n an unsuitable position. 

41. all the multitude . . -, MS: they gave all heed (Gk®). 

43 seq. & adds Azariah after Anaiah, reads Hezekiah for Hilkiah, and perhaps rightly omits Meshullam. For 
other variants see & Be. and comm. 
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45 rias. Then took Esdras the book of the law 
before the multitude, and sat honourably in the 
first place before all. 

46 And when he opened the 
law, they stood all straight up. So Esdras blessed 
the Lord God Most High, the God of hosts, 

47 Almighty. And all the people answered, Amen ; 
and lifting up their hands they fell to the ground, 

4g and worshipped the Lord. Also Jesus, Annus, 
Sarabias, Iadinus, Jacubus, Sabateus, Auteas, 
Maiannas, and Calitas, Azarias, and Jozabdus, 
and Ananias, Phalias, the Levites, taught the law 
of the Lord, 

and read to the multitude the law of 
the Lord, making them withal to understand it. 

49 Then said Attharates unto Esdras the chief priest 
and reader, and to the Levites that taught the 

50 multitude, even to all, This day is holy unto the 
Lord ; (now they all wept when they heard the 
law :) 


BI go then, and eat the fat, and drink the 
sweet, and send portions to them that have 

52 nothing; for the day is holy unto the Lord: 
and be not sorrowful; for the Lord will bring 
you to honour. 

53 So the Levites published all 
things to the people, saying, This day is holy; 

54 be not sorrowful. Then went they their way, 
every one to eat and drink, and make merry, 
and to give portions to them that had nothing, 

55 and to make great cheer; because they under- 
stood the words wherein they were instructed, 
and for the which they had been assembled. 
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baddanah, Zechariah, avd Meshullam. And 5 
Ezra opened the book in the sight of all the 
people; (for he was above all the people ;) and 
when he opened it, all the people stood up: and 6 
Ezra blessed the Lord, the great God. And all 
the people answered, Amen, Amen, with the lift- 
ing up of their hands: and they bowed their 
heads, and worshipped the Lord with their faces 
to the ground. Also Jeshua, and Bani, and 7 
Sherebiah, Jamin, Akkub, Shabbethai, Hodiah, 
Maaseiah, Kelita, Azariah, Jozabad, Hanan, 
Pelaiah, and the Levites, caused the people to 
understand the law: and the people stood in 
their place. And they read in the book, in the 8 
law of God, distinctly; and they gave the sense, 
so that they understood the reading. And 9 
Nehemiah, which was the Tirshatha, and Ezra 
the priest the scribe, and the Levites that taught 
the people, said unto all the people, This day is 
holy unto the Lord your God; mourn not, nor 
weep. For all the people wept, when they heard 
the words of the law. Then he said unto them, ;o9 
Go your way, eat the fat, and drink the sweet, 
and send portions unto him for whom nothing 
is prepared : for this day is holy unto our Lord: 
neither be ye grieved; for the joy of the Lord 
is your strength. So the Levites stilled all the 11 
people, saying, Hold your peace, for the day is 
holy; neither be ye grieved. And all the 12 
people went their way to eat, and to drink, and 
to send portions, and to make great mirth, 
because they had understood the words that 
were declared unto them. 

And on the second day were gathered to- 13 
Cietieter 


46. & # (but not. &") transliterate the familiar NINAY 1, and add the paraphrase Navroxpdatwp, omnipotentem 


(wanting in i°), 


On the use of this paraphrase, see H. St. J. Thackeray, Gram. of O.7. in Greek, 9, and for the 


distribution of the term ‘Lord of Hosts’, see M. Lohr, Buch Amos (Beiheft to ZATW, 1901), 38 seqq. 


47. Amen, &® 3+Amen, cf. N. 


48. The teachers-are Levites, cf. 2 Chron. xvii. 8 seq., and contrast N avd. On the forms in £ see & Bt.; Annus 


is apparently a corruption of Banaias. 
and read ... Lord, &* # om. 
The texts are confused, see N&. 


49. In N, some read ‘and N and E’, omitting ‘which was the Tirshatha’ (Smend, Stade, Wellh., Nikel, &c., 


NEuH. 8 


cf. GP84 3); others omit ‘N which was’ (Fr., Schlatter, Guthe, Torrey, &c.) ; and yet others read simply ‘and E’, 
omitting all reference to N (Meyer, 200 n. 3; Howorth, PSBA, xxv. 15 seq.; Berth., Jahn, Davies). The difficulty 
caused by the presence of N or of an unnamed Tirshatha makes it still more difficult to remove it by simple excision. 
The i¢entification of N and the Tirshatha, even if a gloss, expresses a plausible view (cf. N x. 1), and its omission in 
/ may be due to the presence of the passage before N i. seqq. (cf. Meyer, 200 n. 3). N and especially Z may seem 
to give the Tirshatha undue prominence, but this may be supported by v. 40, N vii. 70 (his gifts), and the position of 
the governor Bagohi in the Sachau papyri. 

52. honour, NIN, ‘joy’, misread NW (Ball). 

53. published, exéXevoy, an error for ckwAve, or OWN (‘stilled’) read as DNND. 

55. understood, mg. were inspired by; évepvow@noav (cf. John xx. 22); cf. 7. 48 eupuorodvres Gua Thy avayrwow. 

and for the which... This conceals the abruptness of G: xat émouvnyénoav. NG reads xai éy 17 nuépa TH 

devtépa auvny., but /, which handles the MT more freely (cf. the dates in viii. 62, ix. 37), probably placed the date after 
the verb. Bayer’s explanation (90 seq.) seems _too artificial. @&' cites the whole of N 13. i reads: et coadunati 
(congregati) sunt omnes (universi) in Ter. iocundari (celebrare laetitiam) secundum dispositionem (testamentum) 
Domini dei Israel; i£°+ explicit Esdrae liber primus de templi restitutione. Jos., whose treatment of the story of E is 
free and summary, proceeds to refer to the feast of tabernacles (N viii. 16 seqq.), the return of the people to their homes, 
the death of the aged E, and his burial in Jerusalem contemporary with the death of the high-priest Joiakim and the 
succession of Eliashib (cf. N xii. 10). He then gives a summary of the labours of N, either an extremely arbitrary 
version or else based upon another recension (xi. 5 6-8). N, hearing of the desolation and captivity, returns with 
a band of exiles in the 25th year of Xerxes (cf. N i-ii. 9). He appeals to the people (cf. ii. 17 seq.) and the work of 
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rebuilding is distributed (cf. 1i.). Ammon, Moab, Samaria, and Coelesyria are hostile, but the walls (evidently begun 
in the 5th month, cf. vi. 15) are completed in 2 years 4 months, in the 9th month of the 28th year of Xerxes (N v. ts 
ignored). The walls are dedicated (cf. xil. 27 seqq.) and there is a feast of eight days. The surrounding peoples are 
enraged at the completion of the building (cf. vi. 16). The population of the city is augmented (cf. vil. 4, xi.), and 
arrangements are made for the priests and Levites (cf. xtl. 44, x1il, 10-13). N dies an old man, and the walls of the 
city are his eternal monument (cf. Ben Sira, xlix. 13). Next follows the story of Esther (xi. 6), and the Samaritan 
schism (cf. N xiii.) is placed at the close of the Persian age (xi. 7, 8). Thus Jos. does not testify to the present fragmentary 
condition of £ ; he treats the life of E independently of and before that of N, and his points of agreement with the MT 
make his divergences the more significant. 

A Syriac Catena (Brit. Mus. Add. 12168), representing a text of the seventh cent., illustrates the relationship between 
/ and the MT in an interesting.manner. It uses 1 and 2 Chron., ‘1 Ezra’ (i.e. £), ‘2 Ezra’ (i.e. N) and Daniel ; 
F is said to be ‘according to the tradition of the Seventy (i.e. the Septuagint).’ It passes from 2 Chron, xxxv. 20-25 to 
E ii. 1-15, 16, 24-30, iv. 35 6-36, 38-40, 49-57, V. 47-73, vi. 1-2, vl. 6-15, vill. 1-26, 68-72, 91-6, ix. 1-10, 46 6-47. 
Then follow N i. 1+4 a, ti. 1-8, tv. 1-3, 10-16, vi. 15-16, vil. 73 6-vill. 18, 1x. 1-3 (the references are tothe R.V.). This 
removal of the Reading of the Law appears to be a compromise between £ (note the retention of ix. 46 6-47) and the 
MT of N. But there ts some evidence that £ may have had another sequel, and that it or a following book may have 
treated the life of E and of N on other lines (cf. H. Bloch, Quellen d. Fl. Jos., 1879, p. 79 seq.). Thus according to 
Justin Mart. (Dial. 7ryph. \xxi1) an account of the passover celebrated by E was among the passages cancelled by the 
Jews. The passage quoted recurs in Lactantius (/zs¢. iv. 18): ‘Apud Esdram ita scriptum est: Et dixit Esdras ad 
populum: Hoc pascha Salvator noster est, et refugium nostrum, cogitate et ascendat (Just. «at eayv dtavonOnre kat avaBy) 
In cor uestrum, quoniam habemus humiliare eum in signo (Just. ore weAAopev atrov tatetvouy ev anpeiw), et post haec 
sperabimus (but Epit. xlviii. -avztzs) in eum, ne deseratur (J. epnw6n) hic locus in aeternum tempus (J. davta ypovor), 
dicit Dominus Deus virtutum (Aéyet 6 Oeds trav Survdpewy [= MINDY 71]). Si non credideritis ei neque exaudieritis 
annuntiationem eius, eritis derisio (émiyappa) in gentibus.’ 

The quotation may be compared generally with the spirit of E’s prayers (E ix., N ix.). It can hardly be based 
upon E vill. 35, which recalls the sacrifices at the dedication of the Temple by Zerubbabel (vi. 17) mentioned before 
the celebration of the passover by the ‘children of the captivity’ (vi. 19 seqq.). Elsewhere the chronicler deals at 
length with the passover celebrated by Hezekiah and Josiah (2 Chron, xxx., xxxv.), in each case after a restoration 
or reform of the Temple, and 2 Chron. xxx. 6-9 illustrate the importance attached to the celebration. It Is very note- 
worthy, also, that the Latin Lucca Synopsis (Lag. 18 seq.), after using £ iti. seq., combines the return of Zerubbabel 
with that of E (using & vit.) and asserts that the passover was celebrated on reaching Jerusalem. Moreover, a Greek 
synopsis of 1 Esdras ‘and 2 Esdras (= N) testifies to E’s passover. According to 1 £, Jeshua, E and Zer. were the 
three youths of & iii. seq., and the statement of the return is followed immediately by the notice that the builders were 
Zer., Jeshua and N; E brings the law, reads it, casts out the foreign wives and the people observe the passover and 
a fast. As for2 £: éy rovr@ Te BiBAiw Ta aita pev TO TpaT@ eyet "E, rept THs émavddov xXwpis Tay mpoBrAnOevrwy. But it 
is chiefly concerned with ‘N. the eunuch’ and his building of the Temple. E reads the law and celebrates the passover, 
and in the seventh month there is a fast andthe Feast of Tabernacles. E then notices the foreign marriages (Ashdodite 
women are mentioned, see N xii. 23) and persuades the people to promise to observe the law and expel the women. 
They swear to keep the law and after being cleansed rejoice and depart each to his own home (Lag. Sef. Stud. 11. 84). 
It seems clear from the foregoing evidence that the form of the narrative whether in the present EN or in / was not 
the only one extant. See further, /z¢rod., p. 17. 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF MACCABEES 


INTRODUCTION 


ome ANC 


THE Greek title MaxxaBaiwy! a’ takes its origin from the surname applied, in the first instance, 
to Judas (cp. 1 Macc. ii. 4. 66; 2 Macc. viii. 5.16; x. 1.16, &c.), but later on to all the members 
of the family and their followers. The title is transliterated by Origen (Eusebius, (zst. Eccd. vi. 
25. 2) SapB7iO TaBavaréeAY (= KNOWN M3 AD ‘the book of the house of the Hasmonzans’, see 
further, Dalman, Avamdazische Grammattk, p. 7 [2nd ed.]); but this title is Aramaic, and is not likely 
to have stood at the head of a book written in Hebrew (see § 6); it was, therefore, probably, the 
title of an Aramaic translation of the original Hebrew. What the actual title of the book in its original 
form was, is not known. 


§ 2. CONTENTS. 


The book is a sober and, on the whole, trustworthy account of the Jewish struggle for religious 
liberty and political independence during the years 175-135 B.C., i.e. from the accession of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to the death of Simon the Maccabee. The narrative is, with few exceptions, written in 
chronological order, and is concerned almost wholly with military events. The main part of the 
book deals with the exploits of Judas Maccabaeus, who is regarded as the central figure in the whole 
struggle. The divisions of the book are clearly marked, and are as follows: 

i. 1-9. A brief introduction in which reference is made to the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
and the division of his kingdom. 
10-64. The original cause of the Maccabaean struggle. 
ii. 1-70. The beginning of the struggle, under the leadership of Mattathias. 
iii, 1-1x. 22. The account of the events during the leadership of Judas. The purification of 
the Temple and re-dedication of the altar. The acquisition of religious liberty. 

ix. 23-xii. 53. The leadership of Jonathan; the establishment of the Hasmonaean high-priest- 

hood. 

xiii. I-xvi. 24. The leadership of Simon; political independence secured. A brief reference to 

the rule of John Hyrcanus. 


Nee iE 2A ULHOR. 


There are no direct indications in the book as to who the author was, nor is anything to be gathered 
elsewhere regarding him ; but some points concerning him may be inferred from certain da/a in his 
book. It isclear that he was a rigid adherent of orthodox Judaism, and his patriotism is everywhere 
evident. That he was a native of Palestine is equally clear, for he manifests an intimate, and even 
minute knowledge, both of the geography and topography of the land. There are grounds for 
believing that he belonged to the circle of the Sadducees ; although a loyal upholder of the Law, his 
zeal is not characterized by any approach to Pharisaic fanaticism ; his sympathy for the Jewish high- 
priesthood is frequently manifested; his tolerant attitude towards the profaning of the Sabbath 
(il. 41; 1x. 43 ff.) is very different from that which would have been adopted by a Pharisee ; there is 
not the slightest hint of a belief in the life after death, see ii. 52 ff. where a reference to this would 
have been eminently appropriate, had it been belicved in. These reasons go far in justifying the 
opinion that the author was a Sadducee. 


1 The name is derived, most probably, from the Hebrew 22 ‘hammer’ (cp. Judges iv. 21) ; another derivation is 
suggested by S. J. Curtiss (7he name Machabee, Leipzig, 1876), namely ‘32 ‘quencher’ (cp. Isa. xliii. 17), i.e. he who 
exterminated the enemies of his people. Earlier commentators explained the name as consisting of the initial letters 
of the words M17) DONI ADD YD (‘who is like unto thee among the gods, Yahweh’, Exod. xv. 11); but there is no 
reason to suppose that a cryptic title of this kind would have been adopted by those whose special boast was loyalty 
to their God and His Law. 
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§4. DATE OF THE BOOK. 


The passages which throw light on the date of the composition of the book are: 

(2) In reference to the sepulchre which Simon the Maccabee built for his parents and his four 
brothers at Modin, the writer says in xili. 30: ‘ This is the sepulchre which he made at Modin, and it 
is there unto this day. The sepulchre in question was an elaborate one, as is clear from the 
description given (xiii. 27-29); it consisted of seven pyramids with ‘ great pillars’ around them ; when, 
therefore, it is spoken of as being in existence ‘unto this day’, it must have been standing for some 
considerable time when the author wrote this book. The building of this sepulchre is described as 
having taken place immediately after the death of Jonathan (xiii. 25), i.e. in 143 B.C.,and Simon 
was murdered in 135 B.C. When the writer, therefore, speaks of the sepulchre standing ‘unto this 
day ', we must allow at the least the lapse of about thirty years, probably more, from the time the 
year 143 B.C. to the time when the writer made this statement. That would make the earliest 
possible date of the book about 110 B.C. 

(6) But in xvi. 23,24 we have the following: ‘ And the rest of the acts of John, and of his wars... 
behold, they are written in the chronicles of his high-priesthood, from the time that he was made 
high-priest after his father’; the formula here used is very frequent in the O.T., but it is invariably 
employed in reference to a ruler whose reign has been concluded. These chronicles, that is to say, 
took up the narrative at which our author ceased his account ; therefore he was writing at a period 
subsequent to the time at which the chronicles of John’s high-priesthood had been compiled. Now 
John (Hyrcanus) died in 105 B.C., so that even if the records of his doings were being kept from 
year to year during his rule, they were not finished until the year 105 B.C., and therefore the 
writer of 1 Macc. did not begin his work until, at thé earliest, after this year. On the other hand, 
the book cannot have been written after the year 63 B.C., for it was in the autumn of this year 
that Pompey took Jerusalem, and desecrated the Temple by entering into the Holy of Holies 
(cp. Josephus, Azztig. XIV. iv. 2-4; Bell. Iud. 1. vii. 3-6); it is inconceivable that the book would 
have contained no reference to this, had it been written after this calamity had taken place. Cf. the 
references to the faithfulness of the Romans as allies (viii. I. 12, xii. I, xiv. 40). Roughly speaking, 
therefore, the book must have been finished some time between the years 100-70 B. C., nearer the former 
than the latter date. But this does not mean to say that the writer did not degiz his work at an 
earlier period ; for, although, the author made use of certain documents (see below), which implies, 
of course, that he was writing some time subsequent to the events recorded, there are passages which 
certainly give the impression that he wrote as a contemporary of those who took the leading part in 
those events; such a passage, e.g. as xiv. 4-15, in which the details of Simon’s reign are described, 
reads like the account of an eye-witness; it was a period of peace (‘And the land had rest all the 
days of Simon’), and therefore conducive to literary work. There seems to be nothing that can be 
urged against the belief that the writer began his work during the reign of Simon; the looking-up of 
records, and the compiling of a book which is, upon the face of it, a very careful piece of work, must 
have taken some time to complete. The conclusion, therefore, is that the gathering of materials 
began as early as the time of Simon (142-135 B. C.), but that the completed work must be dated some 
time later. We cannot be far wrong in assigning the work in its final form to somewhere during the 
last quarter of the second century B.C. 


\ 5. LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS CHARACTERISTICS. 


Although a translation (see § 6) the literary style of the book is admirable; the narrative is written 
in a simple, straightforward manner, with an entire absence of anything artificial ; the reader’s interest 
is engaged throughout, both on account of the easy flow in the style of writing, as well as on account 
of the graphic way in which the details are presented. The author writes as a historian, whose duty 
it is to record the facts without colouring them with personal observations; he is impartial, but this 
does not prevent him from sometimes bursting out into a poetical strain. While, as might be 
expected, there are frequent reminiscences of the language of the Old Testament, the author in no 
wise imitates this, his writing being marked throughout by his own individual style. On the other 
hand, there are not infrequent exaggerations, especially in point of numbers; and considerable 
freedom is observable in the way in which discourses are put into the mouths of important persons ; 
but in these things the author only shows himself to be the child of his age ; his substantial accuracy 
and trustworthiness are not affected thereby. 

From the religious standpoint the book is likewise marked by special characteristics ; these are to 
be explained partly by the writer’s sober and matter-of-fact way of looking at things, and partly by 
the somewhat altered religious outlook of the age as compared with earlier times. The most striking 
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characteristics here are (i) that the direct divine intervention in the nation’s affairs 1s not nearly so 
prominently expressed as in the books of the Old Testament ; and (ii) that God is not mentioned by 
name in the whole book. The writer is very far from being wanting in religious belief and feeling ; 
his conviction of the existence of an all-seeing Providence who helps those who are worthy comes out 
strongly in such passages as ii. 61, ili. 18 ff., iv. 10 ff., ix. 46, xil. 15; but he evidently has an almost 
equally strong: belief in the truth expressed in the modern proverb, that ‘God helps those who help 
themselves’. This very sensible religious attitude, which ts as far removed from scepticism as it 1s 
from fatalism, fully corresponds to the writer's sober impartiality asa historian. But his attitude was, 
doubtless, also due to the influence of certain tendencies which were beginning to assert themselves. 
These centred round the Jewish doctrine of God. Just as there was a disinclination, on account of 
its transcendent holiness, to utter the name of God, and instead, to substitute paraphrascs for it, 
so there arose also a disinclination to ascribe action among men directly to God, because of His 
inexpressible majesty. One result of this was the further tendency to emphasize and cxtend the 
scope of human free-will. These tendencies were only beginning to exert their influence, but they 
largely explain the religious characteristics of the book. 


86. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


In his Prologus Galeatus Jerome distinctly states that Hebrew was the language in which the 
book was written: ‘Machabaeorum primum librum hebraicum repperi’ (cp. also the title given by 
Origen, see § 1 above). The question arises, nevertheless, as to whether Hebrew proper or Palestinian 
Aramaic is meant; two considerations, however, make it almost certain that it was Hebrew. In 
the first place, the writer clearly takes as his pattern the ancient inspired Scriptures (cp. Grimm, 
p. xvil), so that the obvious presumption is that he would have written in the holy tongue. And, 
secondly, there are many indications in the book itself that it was translated from Hebrew rather 
than from Aramaic, many of these will be found inthe commentary ; 1n some cases, mistakes in transla- 
tion are most easily and naturally accounted for on the supposition that they were translated from 


Hebrew, e.g. i. 28 xal eveiOn 4 yi] emt Tovs KaToLKodyTas avTnv: this presupposes an original Sy which 
was translated ‘against’ instead of ‘ because of’; it can mean either of these, according to the context; 
other examples are found in ix. 24, xiv. 28, see notes in commentary. There are, furthermore, many 
examples of Hebrew idiomatic phrases translated literally into Greek. There can, therefore, be no 
reasonable doubt that the book was originally written in Hebrew. But it seems clear that this 
original Hebrew text was little used, and disappeared altogether at a very early period; the reasons 
which lead to this supposition are firstly that not even does Josephus show any signs of having used 
it, and secondly, as Torrey (£. 2. 2866) points out: ‘ There is no evidence of correction from the 
Hebrew, either in the Greek, or in any other of the versions ...on the contrary, our Greek version 
is plainly seen to be the result of a single translation from a Hebrew manuscript which was not free 
from faults.’ 


§ 7. THE SOURCES OF THE BOOK. 


One of the chief sources of information utilized by the writer of 1 Macc. seems to have been the 
accounts given to him by eye-witnesses of many of the events recorded ; one is led to this conviction 
by considering the wonderfully graphic descriptions of certain episodes (cp., €. g., lv. [-24, vi. 28-54, 
vii. 26-50, ix. 1-22, 32-53, x. 5y—66, &c.), the sober presentation of the facts, and the frequent 
mention of details obviously given for no other reason than that they actually occurred. That the 
writer had also written sources to draw from is to be presumed from such passages as 1x. 22: ‘And 
the rest of the acts of Judas, and his wars, and the valiant deeds which he did, and his greatness, 
they are not written, the implication being that in part these acts had been written (cp. xi. 37, xiv. 15, 
27,48, 49), and xvi. 23, 24: ‘And the rest of the acts of John . . . behold, they are written in the 
chronicles of his high-priesthood. . . - 

Besides these sources, there are a certain number of documents which have been incorporated in 
the book; the genuineness, or otherwise, of these requires some more detailed consideration. They 
fall into three groups; but for reasons which will become apparent the documents belonging to each 
group respectively cannot in every case be kept separate. 


1. Letters of Fewish origin. 


(a) The letter from the Jews in Gilead asking Judas to send them help because they were being 
attacked by the Gentiles (v. 10-13). This purports to contain the very words which were written ; 
but it is probably merely a summary of what the author of the book had derived from some well- 
informed source; that it represents, however, in brief, the contents of some written document, and 
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was not simply a verbal message, may be assumed, as it stands tn contrast to what is said to have 
been a verbal message in v. 15. 

(6) The letter from Jonathan to the Spartans (xii. 6-18). Concerning this it must be said that 
the artificial way in which it has been pressed into the text is sufficient to arouse suspicion. In xii. 1 
we are told of an embassy being sent to Rome; the narrative is broken by v. 2 which refers to a 
letter which was sent to the Spartans, and ‘to other places’; in v. 3, which comes naturally after v. 1, 
the thread of the narrative is taken up again. Then in v. 5, where one might reasonably have 
expected further details about the embassy to Rome, it goes on to say: ‘ And this is the copy of the 
letter which Jonathan wrote to the Spartans.’ The copy of this letter then follows; but the main 
subject with which the chapter began, obviously a more important one, is left without further 
mention. On considering the letter itself, it must strike one that it is not easy to understand what 
the purpose of it was. In v, 10 the purpose is stated to be the renewing of brotherhood and friend- 
ship ; but in the same breath, as it were, it is said that the Jews needed none of these things, ‘ having 
for our encouragement the holy books which are in our hands.’ Then, again, in v. 13, after reference 
has been made to the afflictions which the Jews had endured, the letter continues (vv. 14, 15): ‘We 
were not mindful, therefore, to be troublesome unto you ... for we have the help which is from 
heaven to help us. ...’ Thus,in the same letter, brotherhood and friendship are desired, on the one 
hand, while on the other it is said that this is not required. The object of the letter is, therefore, not 
apparent; nor can it be said that it reads like a genuine document. That a relationship of some 
kind existed between the Jews and the Spartans need not be doubted ; the letter probably reflects 
the fact of this relationship, which the writer of this book, or more probably a later editor, desired to 
place on record, while not wishing to make it appear that his people had any need to depend upon 
foreign help in struggling with their enemies (see further the notes on this passage in the commentary). 
In connexion with this letter the following one must be considered. 

(c) The letter from Areios, king of the Spartans, to Onias the high-priest (xii. 20-23). This owes 
its presence here to the fact that in the letter just dealt with Jonathan cites the existence of former 
friendship between the Jews and the Spartans as a reason for renewing the same (xii. 7-9); it is 
added as an appendix to Jonathan's letter. The original of this document must have been written 
about 150 to 200 years earlier than that in which it is incorporated (see the notes on the passage in 
the commentary). It is only of indirect importance in the present connexion as it does not bear on 
the history of the Maccabaean struggle. But the fact of a letter written so long before this period 
being quoted here shows with what care such documents were preserved, and thus tends to inspire 
confidence in the general historicity of our book, since it is clear that the writer (or, as 1n this case, 
probably a later editor) had recourse to the national archives for information; for even if, as some 
commentators rightly believe, this letter was added by a later editor, it is equally true that he 
depended on ancient documents for his additions. 

(zd) In xiv. 27-47 we have a source of an entirely different character. This passage contains 
a panegyric on Simon, together with a résumé of his prosperous reign. It is stated to have been 
engraved on tables of brass, and to have been set up in a conspicuous place within the precincts of 
the sanctuary ; copies of it are also said to have been deposited in the treasury (cp. vv. 27, 45, 49). 
On comparing the details of Simon’s reign given in this section with those in chaps. xi—xilii, however, 
it will be found that there are several chronological discrepancies. The course of the history, as 
siven in the book itself, is acknowledged on all hands to be, on the whole, of a thoroughly trustworthy 
character ; but if the passage in question be really the copy of an official document, as it purports to 
be, the accuracy of other portions of the book is, to some extent,impugned. It is difficult to suppose 
that one and the same author would write the historical account of Simon’s reign in chaps. xi~xiii, 
and then in the very next chapter give a réswmé of what had preceded differing from it in a number 
of particulars. The suggested explanation of the difficulty is as follows: The original writer of the 
book gave in chaps. xi—x1il a substantially correct account of the period of history in question, but 
was inaccurate in the sequence of events; a later editor added a copy of the document under con- 
sideration, to which the original author of the book, for some reason or other, did not have access ; 
or perhaps he gathered his materials from different eye-witnesses of the events recorded, and therefore 
saw no purpose in utilizing thisdocument. The later editor was not concerned with the discrepancies 
between the written history and the copy of the document which he added, because he saw that, in 
the main, they were in agreement. If this solution be the correct one it will follow that for the 
historical period in question we have two independent accounts as far as the main history is 
concerned. 
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ii. Letters from the suserain power (Syrian kings) to Fewtsh leaders. 


(a) The letter from Alexander Balas! to Jonathan (x. 18-20). There can scarcely be two 
opinions regarding this document; it is not a copy of the letter, but merely its purport which our 
author has woven into his narrative, much after the same manner in which he incorporates the general 
sense of the various speeches he records. It is far too short and abrupt to be the actual letter of one 
who was seeking the help and alliance of the Jewish leader, and for whose friendship this aspirant to 
the Syrian throne was bidding. The author of our book, moreover, adds some words of his own in 
the middle of the letter, a thing he is scarcely likely to have done had he been quoting the actual 
words of the letter itself. On the other hand, there is not the slightest reason to doubt that a genuine 
document has been made use of here. 

(6) The Jetter from Demetrius I to the nation of the Jews (x. 25-45). This was written for the 
purpose of out-bidding Alexander Balas in promises of favour, remitting of taxes, and conferring of 
privileges, &c., on the Jews in return for their support in his struggle to retain his throne. While it 
must be admitted that the letter is based upon an original document—all the probabilities go to 
support this—there are two reasons for questioning the accuracy of the details. The promises and 
concessions made to the Jews are of such an exaggerated character that, had they really been made, 
they would have defeated their object by arousing suspicions among the Jews regarding the writer's 
sincerity ; this, indeed, was actually the case (see v. 46), but the reason of Jonathan’s incredulity is 
not the character of the promises, but the fact that Demetrius had before done ‘ great evil in Israel ’, 
and ‘had afflicted them very sore’; that does not tally with the contents of the letter as given. If 
one compares the sober contents of another letter from Demetrius on the same subject, not actually 
quoted, but incorporated in the narrative (x. 3-6), the document under consideration must strike one 
as untrustworthy as regards details. Then, in the second place, a number of the things actually 
promised in the letter correspond so exactly with the highest aspirations of the Jews at this time, 
that they suggest rather the expression of Jewish ideals than actual promises ; such are, the promise that 
Jerusalem is to be ‘holy and free’ (v. 31), a thing which would have been impossible for the Syrian 
king to grant if he was to have any real hold upon this part of his kingdom, a Syrian garrison in 
Jerusalem being essential to his overlordship; the promise to permit the full observance of all the 
ancient feasts and holy-days, together with ‘immunity and release’? for all Jews during these periods, 
as well as during three days before and after each (vv. 34, 35); this would have meant an end to the 
hellenization of Jewry which the Syrian kings had always regarded as indispensable if the Jews were 
to be their genuine subjects; the promise that the Jews were to have their own laws (v. 37), a thing 
which would have meant an tmmperium in imperio, a dangerous state of affairs from the Syrian point 
of view; and finally, the promise to remit a large amount of taxation, and to give princely gifts to 
the sanctuary (vv. 39 ff.); this would have meant considerable loss to the royal coffers at a time when 
there was the highest need of increasing monetary supplies. For these reasons, the letter we are 
considering must be regarded as ungenuine so far as most of its details are concerned. 

(c) The letter from Demetrius II to Jonathan, enclosing one to Lasthenes (xi. 30-37). Most of 
what has been said regarding (4) applies to this document as well. It represents an original letter, 
the contents of which were utilized by the author of 1 Macc., and elaborated in accordance with his 
ideas of things. 

(dq) The letter from Antiochus VI to Jonathan (xi. 57). This is clearly a succinct summing-up of 
the contents of the original letter; its extreme shortness and the absence of salutation show that, 
although written in the first person, it does not profess to do more than to give the general sense of 
the original. 

(e) The letter from Demetrius II to Simon (xiii. 36-40). This letter, in which the Syrian king 
acknowledges receipt of certain presents from the Jewish high-priest, and confirms earlier privileges, 
1s stamped with the mark of genuineness ; it reads like an original, and is doubtless a copy of this. 

(f) The letter from Antiochus VII to Simon (xv. 2-9). To some extent what was said in 
reference to (4) and (c) applies also to this letter; it is probably not a verbatim copy of the original, 
but represents in part the contents of this; on the other hand, there are elements in it which are the 
expression of ardent desires rather than the actual facts of the case. 


ii, Letters from the rulers of foreign kingdoms. 


(2) The document containing the treaty of alliance between the Romans and the Jews (viii. 23-32). 
In vv. 24 ff. it is stated, as one of the articles of the treaty, that if the Romans are attacked, the Jews 


' He was, of course, not yet king when he wrote this letter. 
? See, on this, the notes in the commentary. 
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must not render the enemy any help, whether of ‘ food, arms, money, or ships’ (v. 26); this mention 
of ships is held by several commentators to be a proof that this document belongs to a later date 
than the time of Judas, when the Jews were not in possession of any ships, and that therefore the 
whole section is a later interpolation. But it is quite possible that the foresight of the Romans 
sufficiently explains this mention of ships; they might, indeed, very naturally have assumed the 
possession of ships by the Jews, as they must have been aware of the long stretch of coast-land which 
belonged to Palestine. It was, as a matter of fact, not long after the time of Judas that the Jews 
acquired a harbour: ‘ And amid all his glory he (i.e. Simon) took Joppa for a haven, and made it an 
entrance for the isles of the sea’ (xiv. 5),cp. also xili. 29. There seems no sufficient reason to doubt 
that the author of 1 Macc. made use here of the actual document in question, though it may be that 
he gives only its general contents, and not a verbatim copy. 

(6) The letter from the Spartans to Simon (xiv. 20-22). We are confronted here with the same 
difficulty which occurs in the letter from Jonathan to the Spartans (xii. 6-18, see i. (0) above). The 
section opens (v. 16) with the words: ‘And it was heard at Rome that Jonathan was dead, and even 
unto Sparta, and they were exceedingly sorry ;’ it then goes on to say that the Romans wrote to 
Simon (who had succeeded his brother) on tables of brass to renew ‘the friendship and the 
confederacy ’ (v. 18); but then, instead of giving a copy of this letter, as might reasonably have been 
expected, it goes on to say: ‘ And this is a copy of the letter which the Spartans sent.’ In this letter 
it is stated that the two Jewish ambassadors who were the bearers of it were Numenius, the son of 
Antiochus, and Antipater, the son of Jason. But then the narrative (in v, 24) goes on: ‘After this 
Simon sent Numenius to Rome with a great shield of gold of a thousand pound weight, in order to 
confirm the confederacy with them.’ On the previous occasion on which mention is made of a 
rapprochement between the Jews and the Romans on the one hand, and the Spartans on the other, 
the same two ambassadors were sent, first to the Romans and then to the Spartans, on the same 
journey (see xii. 16,17); on the present occasion it is to be presumed, for the text tmplies it, that this 
was also done; but if so, how is one to account for the fact that in the letter to the Spartans these 
ambassadors are said to be the bearers of it, while immediately after (v. 24) it is said that Numenius 
started on his journey? ‘Then there is this further difficulty ; 1s it likely, as stated in the text, that 
on the death of Jonathan the Romans would have taken the initiative in renewing the treaty with 
the Jews? This seems to be directly contradicted by v. 24. It seems probable that vv. 17-23 are 
an interpolation added later; this would also explain the otherwise unaccountable words ‘ and even 
unto Sparta’ in v. 16, which was presumably put in because of the interpolation ; the text of this verse, 
as it stands, cannot fail to strike one as suspicious: kal 7KovaOn ev “Pop Ort av€Oarev ‘Iwvabdv, Kal Ews 
Sandaptns, cat €AutnOnoav odddpa. The contents of the letter read like an official document; the 
probability seems to be that use has been made of some genuine record which, as already remarked. 
was interpolated at a later period. 

(c) The letter from Lucius, the Roman consul, to Ptolemy Euergetes II, king of Egypt (xv. 16-21). 
This is the copy of a circular letter written in the name of ‘ Lucius the consul’, and brought back by 
Numenius. In it the friendship between the Romans and the Jews is proclaimed ; copies of it are 
sent not only to the kings of Egypt and Syria, but also to a number of small separate States which 
enjoyed complete independence. Now Josephus (Azztzg. XIV. viii. 5) mentions a letter from the 
Roman Senate, written in the name of the praetor Lucius Valerius in reply to a message brought by 
a Jewish embassy; as in the case just referred to, Numenius, the son of Antiochus, is one of the 
ambassadors,' and he brings a gift of a golden shield; the contents of the letter are similar, and it is, 
likewise, sent to a number of independent petty States. But, according to Josephus, this happened 
in the ninth year of Hyrcanus II, who reigned 63-40 B.C. Now if, as is maintained by some 
(especially by Willrich, in his Faden und Griechen vor der makkabaischen Erhebung, pp. 70 ff.), 
Josephus is right here, the passage in question is an interpolation, and must have been added shortly 
before the beginning of the Christian era. Mommsen (/fermes ix. 284 ff, cp. Kautzsch, Dze 
Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des alten Lestamentes, 1. p. 30) has proved that Josephus is 
recording genuine history in saying that the praetor Lucius Valerius sent a letter to the Jews, with 
the contents as given, during the reign of Hyrcanus II. But this does not constitute an insuperable 
difficulty, for one of the consuls in 139 B.C. was named Lucius Calpurnius Piso, and the ‘Consul 
Lucius’ spoken of in the text (xv. 16) could quite well refer to him. What is more difficult is the 
fact of the great similarity in the contents betwcen the letter as given in 1 Macc., and that given in 
Josephus; Mommsen maintains that they are not identical, which would mitigate the difficulty ; but 
the mention of Numenius, the son of Antiochus, in both documents is more serious; the explanation 


' Two other ambassadors, Alexander the son of Jason, and Alexander the son of Dositheus, accompany him, 
according to this account. 
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given by Torrey (£.4. 2865) that Josephus ‘omitted the portion of 1 Macc. containing the mention 
of Numenius and the golden shield, but took occasion to introduce this important name, and the 
most interesting details, at the next opportunity , is not very illuminating. Probably Willrich is 
right in regarding the passage as a later interpolation, added because it seemed appropriate in 
a place where Simon’s treaty with Rome was mentioned (of. c7¢. p. 72); this conclusion was arrived 
at independently by the present writer, on the following grounds:—Numenius is mentioned in 
1 Macc. in connexion with an embassy to Rome in xii. 16, in the letter of Fouathan to the Spartans, 
which, as we have already seen reasons to believe, is a later interpolation; he is also referred to 
incidentally in a similar connexion in the time of Szmo xiv. 24, cp. xv. 15. But a Numenius, in 
all respects identical, so far as description and name are concerned, is mentioned by Josephus as 
taking part in an embassy to the Romans, and-having presented a shield of gold of a thousand 
pounds’ weight, in the reign of Yyrcanus //; it seems, on the face of it, highly improbable that both 
references can be correct ; either the episode of the shield in connexion with Numenius took place in 
the reign of Szmon, or in that of Hyrcanus //, The account given by Josephus, and the letter as 
quoted by him (Anézg. XIV. viii. 5), appear to be undoubtedly genuine; it follows that 1 Macc. xv. 
15-24 is due to an interpolator; there are also independent reasons for regarding this passage as an 
interpolation, since it breaks the narrative in a very obvious and awkward manner. The interpolator, 
knowing that negotiations had actually taken place between Simon and the Romans, has transferred 
an incident -describing a Jewish embassy to Rome, which belongs to a later period, to the time of 
Simon. Josephus, in his edition of 1 Macc., did not read the section xv. 15-24 as we have it (see 
Antig. XIII. vii. 3); he does, however, follow 1 Macc. xii. 16 ff. (see Aztzg. XIII. v. 8) in associating 
Numenius, the son of Antiochus, and Antipater, the son of Jason, with an embassy sent to Rome in 
the reign of Fonathan ; but we have already seen that the whole of this letter in 1 Macc. is a later 
interpolation; it follows, therefore, that Josephus had this interpolation in his copy of 1 Macc., 
though the Lucius letter (xv. 16-24) seems to have been absent from the text he used. 


88. THE GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 


The most important of these are the three uncials Cod. Sinaiticus (x), Cod. Alexandrinis (A), 
Cod. Venetus (V), the latter belonging to the eighth or ninth century. Cod. Vaticanus (B) does 
not contain the books of the Maccabees. The text represented in & V is, on the whole, better 
than that represented in A; but all three are undoubtedly the offspring of a single Greek MS. 
Whether, however, it can be said that a@// our texts, as well as the Versions, come from one 
Greek MS. (Torrey, in £.B. 2867) is not so certain; for there are isolated readings (small in 
number, it is true) in some of the cursives which presuppose a better text in the passages .in 
question than that represented in the three uncials; in some cases these readings are supported by 
one or other of the Versions. Of the cursives which have been used, 52, 106, 107 follow, now XA 
against V, now & V against A; in a somewhat less degree this is also true of 56, 62, as well as of 55; 
but this latter has retained some readings, peculiar to itself, which are superior to those in any other 
MS., uncial or cursive (see e.g. ill. 47, 48, 49, iv. O61, v. 22, 67, vil. 7, 38), and it is possible that these 
represent echoes of a MS. or MSS. other than the single Greek MS. which is the parent of the three 
uncials ; at the same time the fact is not lost sight of that in other cases the variations in 55 are 
merely explanatory additions, and in this, as well as in its agreement at times with 3™° (see below), 
betrays a Lucianic colouring. Another group is formed by 19, 64, 93;’ these are Lucianic in 
character, but 64 less so than the other two; with these three x°* sometimes agrees against all 
other Greek MSS.; very frequently 19, 93 and %'"° (see below) go together against all other 
authorities ; this occurs in about fifty cases. The cursive 71 offers a curious phenomenon on account 
of its large number of omissions; these are usually skilfully manipulated ; they have been recorded 
in the apparatus criticus because it quite looks as if in some instances a better reading were afforded by 
the omission. That in spite of these omissions 71 here and there shows signs of Lucianic colouring 
is an interesting fact. So far as the cursives are concerned, with the exception of 19, 64, 93, and 71, 
only those readings are recorded in the apparatus criticus which seemed to be of importance. 

The collations used for the above are, for the uncials, Swete’s The Old Testament in Greek, vol. ili., 
and for the cursives the apparatus criticus of Holmes and Parsons. 


§ 9. THE SYRIAC AND LATIN VERSIONS. 


(a) The Syriac text exists in two forms; one is represented in Cod. A mbrosianus (sixth century) ;? 
this follows in the main the text of the Greek uncials (%% in the app. crit.), and is preserved up to 


1 = Luc in the apparatus criticus. 
2 Edited by Ceriani (Milan, 1876). 
6 - 


e) 


l MACE 


xiv. 25%, from there onwards it = 3°; the other is the text found in the Peshitta, which is, how- 
ever, Lucianic in character, and has, as we have seen, great affinity with the Lucianic group of 
cursives 19, 64, 93.2 See the very useful notes on the two Syriac recensions by G. Schmidt, ‘ Die 
beiden syrischen Uebersetzungen des 1. Makkabaerbuchs, in ZA7 IV, 1897, pp. 1 ff., 233 ff. 

(6) The Latin Version is also preserved in two recensions ; both are pre-hteronymian ; one is that 
found in the Vulgate (#’), the other is that contained in Cod. Sangermanensis;* (%*) the latter is 


only preserved up to the beginning of chap. xiv. 
Both the Syriac and Latin Versions are translations from the Greek. 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF MACCABEES 


INTRODUCTION. I, 1-9. 
I. 1-4. The Victory of Alexander the Great over the Persians, and the founding of his emptre. 


1: And it came to pass after Alexander, the son of Philip the Macedonian*, who came from the land 

of Chittim, had smitten Darius, king of the Persians and Medes?, that he reigned in his stead°. 

2, 3 And he waged many wars, and won strongholds’, °and slew kings‘, and pressed forward to the ends 

of the earth, and took spoils from many peoples®. But when the land was silenced® before him, "the 

4 became exalted®, and his heart was lifted upi' Then he gathered together "a very mighty army‘, 
and ruled over lands and peoples and principalities'!; and they became tributary unto him. 


l. 5-9. Lhe sickness and death of Alexander ; the division of his empire. 


5,6 And after these things he took to his™ bed, and perceived that he was about to die. Then he 
called his chief ministers, men who had been brought up with him from his youth, and divided his 

7 kingdom among them while he was yet alive. And Alexander had reigned twelve years when he 
8,9 died. And his ministers ruled, each in his particular domain. And after he was dead they all 


I. + who first reigned in Greece i! bthe repetition of the verb (kat ematakev) is not required; > WU 
Crporepov (mporepos 214° Luc) em tyv EdAaba ts probably a gloss; > WV d+many #74 all W! = ec 
f+ of the earthXS Vt Swassilent and quiet Se I-b> Sue i-i>p k~Ka strong and numerous host 3!¥¢ 
iprinces & Mavrou NA i? 


J. 1. And it came to pass. The Hebrew original of the book is indicated at the outset, xat éyevero being the usual 
Septuagint rendering of ‘1. 

Alexander the ‘ Great’, 356-323 B.C., the third Macedonian king of this name. 

Chittim: i.e. the people of the islands and coastlands of Greece, cp. Jer. ii. lo OVD AN. In Gen. x. 4 the 
Chittim are called ‘sons of Javan’ (Greece). They took their name originally, according to Phoenician inscriptions, 
from Azdéz (the Greek Aztion), the chief city on the island of Cyprus, now called Larnaca. The original colonists were 
Phoenicians, later on many Greeks settled down there, hence the term ‘sons of Javan’ applied to these Chz¢tzi. 

Darius. The third of the name, known as Codomannus. 

he reigned in his stead. Cp. Dan. viil. 21, where Alexander is spoken of as 3) bp, and x1. 2, where his 


kingdom is spoken of as {7 ny2>n. 
2. kings. Not to be taken in a literal sense, generals, governors, and the like, are meant. 
3. the ends of the earth. A constant O.T. expression: # INO DSN ‘Ty. 


his heart was lifted up. Cp. Dan. x1. 12. 1935 On. 

4. principalities. The reading of & (rupavywy for rupavyi@v) is perhaps preferable; sa¢vapies (or satrap), the 
Persian province is presumably meant, though in Esther ix. 3 a difference is made between the ruler of a province and 
a ‘tyrannos’ (oi apyovres Tov oaTpamet@y Kai ol TUpavvor). 

they became tributary unto him. In Judges 1. 28 (= Sept. i. 30) this phrase occurs, but the Heb. pd yn 
= ‘they were subject to task-work’, cp. Gen. xlix. 15. 

6. chief ministers. ais 1s used in 1 Sam. xix. 1 of the chief officers of Saul ("T3)). 

brought up with him, rovs ovvextpddous atrov, cp. Acts xiii. 1 Mavany re ‘“Hp@dov rot rerpdpyou cvvrpodos. 

divided his kingdom ... Grimm, 77 /oc., gives numerous references to ancient authors in which this is 
referred to, but shows that the statement is unhistorical; he says that the story was probably circulated by the 
partisans of the various Hellenic kings in order to make their assumption of kingship appear legitimate in the eyes 
of the people. 

while he was yet alive. When one remembers how young Alexander was at his death, the improbability of the 
whole tradition is obvious. ‘ Greater likelihood attaches to the statement of Justin (xii. 15), Diodorus Siculus (xviil. 2), 
and Curtius (x. 5. 7), that when no longer able to speak, the dying Macedonian took off his signet-ring and handed it 
to Perdiccas, the captain of his body-guard, in token of his desire that he should reign after him’ (Fairweather and 
Black, 2% foc.; this is also referred to by Grimm); but as an hereditary monarchy existed in Macedonia (cp. v. 9), this 
statement must also be regarded as unhistorical. 

7. he died. He was taken ill with fever in the night of May 31, 323 B.C., and died eleven days after. 

8. And his ministers ... This is a continuation of the unhistorical statement just referred to. 

g. they all assumed ... This is inexact, as only five of Alexander’s generals assumed the title of king, and that 
not till 306 B.C., seventeen years after his death. 
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I MACCABEES 1. 9-17 


assumed the diadem, and their sons after them [did likewise ; and this continued for] many years. 
And these wrought much evil on the earth. 


THE CAUSE OF THE MACCABAEAN REVOLT. I. 10-64. 


I. 10-15. Antiochus Epiphanes and the Hellenistic party in Fudaea. 


ro Anda sinful shoot came forth from them, Antiochus Epiphanes, the son of Antiochus the king, 
who had been a hostage in Rome, and had become king in the one hundred and thirty-seventh 

it year of the Greek kingdom. In those days *there came forth out of Israel lawless men®, and per- 
suaded many, saying: ‘Let us go and make a covenant with the nations that are round about us; 

12 for since° we separated ourselves from them many evils have come upon us.’ And the saying 

13 appeared good in their eyes; and as certain of the people were eager (to carry this out), they went 

14 to the king, and he? gave them authority to introduce the customs of the Gentiles. And they built 

15a gymnasium? in Jerusalem according to the manner of the Gentiles. They also submitted them- 
selves to uncircumcision’, and repudiated the holy covenant; yea, they joined themselves to the 
Gentiles, and sold themselves® to do evil. 


I. 16-19. Antiochus subdues Egypt. 


16 And when, in the opinion of Antiochus, the kingdom was (sufficiently) established, he 
determined to exercise dominion also over the land of Egypt, in order that he might rule over two 
17 kingdoms. So he pushed forward into Egypt with an immense force; with chariots, and elephants 


ee °+ the day Luc #* Pthe king Luc 5 i? stadium & T/it. they drew forward 
the prepuce 3'¥¢ ® were tempted X°-4 19 #!ue 


the diadem. Cp. vill. 14, xi. 54; Josephus, Aztig. XII. x. 1; a blue and white band which was worn around the 
Persian royal hat as a badge of royalty; to be distinguished from the crown worn on state occasions. The Heb. 
equivalent is 5.28 and M523. It was also worn by the Parthian kings, and by the Byzantine emperors. 

wrought much evil. Heb. 10 nivyd IW; cp. Ecclus. xlviii. 16 (Sept.; the Heb. is different). 

10. a sinful shoot. Cp. Ecclus. xl. 15; in Dan. xi. 21 he is called a ‘contemptible person ’. 

Antiochus Epiphanes. The fourth of the name; he seized the Syrian throne in 175 B.C., on the murder of his 
elder brother Seleucus IV; he died in 164 B.C. (cp. 1 Macc. vi. 1-16, 2 Macc. 1. 10-17). The title ‘Epiphanes’ (the 
‘Ijlustrious’) which he assumed on coming to the throne, was in mockery changed to ‘ Epimanes’ (the ‘ Madman’) on 
account of the outrageous acts of which he was guilty. On his coins are found the epithets Geds and Nexynddpos; the 
former title is applied to him by the Samaritans in their letter to him asking him to permit their temple to be called 
‘The Temple of Hellenius’ (Josephus, Amtig. X11. v. 5). 

the son of Antiochus. i.e. the ‘Great’; the third of the name, who reigned 223-187 B.C. 

who had been a hostage in Rome. The reference is to Antiochus Epiphanes, who was sent as a hostage to 
Rome after the defeat of his father at the battle of Magnesia (190 B.C.) ; he remained in Rome for twelve years. 

in the .. . of the Greek kingdom. The reference is to the Seleucid era, which began on October 1, 312 B.C., 
on the accession of Seleucus | (cp. Josephus, Aztzg. XI11. vi. 7); the author of this book reckons according to the 
months of the Jewish calendar, according to which the year begins on the first of Nisan (April), so that his dates are 
all six months earher than those of the Seleucid era. 

11. In those days. An indefinite reference to date occurring very often in the O.T. as well as the N.T.; Heb. 
Dan OND. 

there came forth... Cp. Deut. xii. 13 (14 In Sept.); the reference is to Jason, cp. v. 13 and 2 Macc. iv. 7-10. 

make a covenant. The regular Heb. phrase, N23 N13. The object of this was, according to Josephus (Azzzg. 
XII. v. 1, Bell. Jud. I. v. 1), solely the acquisition of temporal advantage. 

since we Separated ourselves ... The reference here cannot be to any particular time, for the observance of 
the Mosaic Law was the cause of this separation; it had always been intended to be the means of keeping Israelites 
free from the contamination of the Gentiles. 

many evils have come upon us. Lit. ‘have found us’, thoroughly Hebraic, cp. e.g. Deut. xxxi. 21. 
¢mM37 My... INYO. 

12. appeared good. Cp. the Hebr. phrase, ‘to do what is pleasing in the eyes of’; °2Y3 310A AWY which is of 
frequent occurrence in the O.T. 

13. and he gave them authority. Cp. 2 Macc. iv. 9. 

14. And they builta gymnasium. Cp. Josephus (Azf7g. XII. v. 1), 2 Macc. iv. 9, 12. 

15. They also submitted . .. See the rendering of the Syriac in the critical note; cp. 1 Cor. vii. 18. Those who 
submitted to this operation were called J/eshukim (from a root meaning ‘to draw back’), according to the Roman 
name, ecutitz (Grimm, 27 Zoc.). 

repudiated the holy covenant. Since circumcision was the covenant-mark (Gen. xvii. 11), its obliteration was 
ipso facto the repudiation of the covenant. 

sold themselves to do evil. Hebraism, cp. 1 Kings xxi. 20: YI0 nivy> yn}, 


16. the kingdom .. . established. Hebraism, cp. 1 Kings ii. 12: in239 rT, 
two kingdoms. 1.e. Syria and Egypt. 
17. with an immense force. Lit. ‘a heavy force’; Hebrew usage, cp. 723 DYA; cp. Dan, xi, 22-24. 
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I MACCABEES 1. 18-36 


18 and horsemen‘, together with a great fleet. And he waged war against Ptolemy, the king of 
Egypt. And Ptolemy turned back* from before him, and fled; Yand there fel! many wounded/?. 
19 And they® captured the fortified cities in Egypt’; and he took the spoils from the land* of Egypt. 


I. 20-28. Lhe Desecration of the Temple; slaughter of the Fews. 


And Antiochus, after he had smitten Egypt, returned in the one hundred and fifty-third year, 
21 and went up against Israel and? Jerusalem with a great army. And in (his) arrogance he entered 
into the sanctuary, and took the golden altar, °and the candlestick for the light®, and all its acces- 
22 sories, and the table of the shewbread, and the cups, and the bowls, and the golden censersf, and the 
veil, and the crowns, and the golden adornment on the facade of the Temple, and he scaled it all off. 
23 Moreover, he took the silver, and the gold, and the choice vessels ; he also took the hidden treasures 
24 which he found. And having taken everything, he returned to his own land®. 


25 ‘And there was great mourning in Israel! in every place ; 
26 And* the rulers and elders groaned ; 
Virgins and young men languished, 
And the beauty of the women faded away; 
27 Every bridegroom took up (his) lament, 
She that sat in the bridal-chamber mourned}, 
And the land was moved for her inhabitants, 
And al] ™the house of™ Jacob was clothed with shame.’ 


20 


28 


I. 29-40. Ferusalem occupied by Apollonius; massacre of the people; desecration of the Sanctuary. 


29 After the lapse of two years the king” sent a chief collector of tribute to the cities of Judah; and 
3° he came to Jerusalem with a great host. And he spoke unto them peaceful words in subtilty, so 
that they had confidence in him; but he fell upon the city suddenly, and smote it with a grievous 
31 stroke, and destroyed much people in Israel. And he took °the spoils of the city®, and burned it 
32 with fire, and pulled down the houses thereof and the walls thereof? round about. And they led 
33 captive the women and the children, and 4took possession of? the cattle. And they fortified the 
city of David with a great and strong wall with strong towers, so that it was made into a citadel fot 
34 them. And they placed there a sinful] nation, lawless men; and they strengthened themselves 
35 therein. And they stored up (there) arms and provisions, and collecting together the spoils of 
36 Jerusalem, they laid them up there. And it became a sore menace, for it was a place to lie in wait 
in against the sanctuary, and an evil adversary to Israel continually. 


‘> 64 "with great pomp 3 XN; everparn ANS * V (= i’) I-Y> SB “fled & were slain S!ue 
ahe 8 il! bthe land of Egypt A V 93 ¢> land XV d+ went up against sluc 7? 7} o> {the 
instruments of the sacrifices and offerings S!"¢ Scarried (them) V b+ And he (A they) made a great slaughter 


and he (A they) spake with great arrogancy; a// authorities (exc 28); + and he made a great slaughter 38, 
omitting the rest. The words have probably got out of place, and should come after v.21. ‘Jerusalem 64  *There- 
fore X IN; eyevero ev mevOer A V errevOnoe Luc LOLS eae n Antiochus the king Luc °-Omuch spoil % 
Pof Jerusalem 3 a-€ >N; + for themselves &°-? Luc Se 


18. Ptolemy. The sixth of the name, Philometor, 181-146 B.C.; he was only sixteen years old at this time. 
there fell many wounded. The Hebrew equivalent D°2) pon 2B would imply that they were wounded to 
death (cp. R.V.), but in Greek the word has not this intensive force. 
20. went up against ... Jerusalem. Cp. 2 Macc. v. 11 ff. 
21. the golden altar. Cp. Exod. xxx. 1-6. 
the candlestick. Cp. Exod. xxv. 31-9. 
22. the table of the shewbread. Cp. Exod. xxv. 23-30; cp. Josephus, 4zéz¢. III. vi. 6. 
23. the hidden treasures. Cp.2 Macc. iii. 10-12; Josephus, Bell. Jud. II. ix. 4. 
25-8. This lament was probably originally in poetical form, and is largely made up from the language of the O.T. 
poetical books. Cp. for some verses cast in a somewhat similar mode 2 (4) Esdras x. 22. 
25. great mourning. Cp. Job xxx. 31. 
26. the elders. Cp. Lam. 1. 19, 1. Io. 
faded away. Cp. Sept. of Ps. cviii. 24, 7AXotwOy (cix. 24 in Hebr.). 
virgins and young men ... Cp. Lam. i. 4, 18, il. 10, 20. 
27. took up (his) lament. Cp. Sept. of Lam. v. 13 «AavOpov avédaBov (the Heb. reads differently). 
28. clothed with shame. Cp. Job. viii. 22; Ps. xxxv. 26, cxxxil. 18. 
29. a chief collector of tribute. i.e. Apollonius, according to 2 Macc. v. 24. 
After the lapse of two years. Lit. ‘After two years of days’; Heb. D'%)* OI j'P!d, cp. Gen. xl. 1. 


30. he spoke peaceful words. A Hebrew idiom: piow "127 N, Cp. Deut. ii. 26. 


he fell upon ..- suddenly. Cp. 2 Macc. v. 24 ff. 
33. into a citadel. els dxpay, 1.e. Acra. 
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41, 4 


I MACCABEES 1. 37254 


37 And they shed innocent blood on every side of the sanctuary, 
And they defiled the sanctuary’. 
38 And because of them the inhabitants of Jerusalem fled, 
And she became a dwelling for strangers, 
Being herself estranged to her offspring, 
And her children forsook her. 
39 Her sanctuary became desolate as a wilderness, 
*Her feasts were turned into mourning’, 
Her sabbaths tinto shame?, 
Her honour '* into contempt. 
40 According as her glory” (had been) ?so was (now) her dishonour increased?, 
And her high estate was turned to mourning®. 


I. 41-53. Ldict of Antiochus, forbidding Fewish Worship. 


2 And the king? wrote unto his whole kingdom, that all should be one people, and that every one 
should give up his [religious] usages. And all °the nations* acquiesced? in accordance with the com- 
43 mand of the king. And many in Israel took delight in *his (form of) worship®, and they began 
44 sacrificing to idols, and profaned the sabbath’. Furthermore, the king sent letters® by the hand of 
messengers to Jerusalem and to the cities of Judah (to the effect that) they should practise customs 
45 foreign! to (the traditions of) the land, and that they should cease the (sacrificing of) whole burnt 
offerings, and sacrifices, and drink offerings in the sanctuary, and that they should profane the sabbaths 


46, 47 and feasts, and pollute the sanctuary and ‘those who had been sanctified*; that they should (more- 


over) build high places, and sacred groves, and 'shrines for idols!, and that they should sacrifice 
48 swine and (other) unclean™ animals; and that they should leave their sons uncircumcized, and make 
49 themselves abominable by means of (practising) everything that was unclean and profane, so that 
50 they might forget the Law, and change all the (traditional) ordinances. And whosoever should not 
51 act according to the word of the king, should die. In this manner did he write unto the whole® of 

his kingdom; and he appointed overseers® over all the people ; and he commanded the cities of Judah 
52 to sacrifice, every one of them. And many of the people joined themselves unto them, all? those 
53 [namely] who had forsaken the Law; these did evil? in the land, and caused Israel to hide in all 

manner of hiding-places. 


I. 54-64. Jdolatry forced upon the people of Fudah ,; destruction of copies of the Scriptures ; 
massacre of Israclites. 


54 And on the fifteenth™ day’ of Chislev in the one hundred and forty-fiftht year they set up upon the 
altar an ‘abomination of desolation’, and in the cities of Judah on every side they established high- 


* + of the Lord V &-8 > SE t-t > but added by N° “humiliation 19 xplur. in 3&8 i} yher 
children &* 2—Zthe land was filled with shame & humiliation 64 S!ve b+ Antiochus & c—2> SE 
df? €-€the worship of the king 38 fsanctuary A® sabbath A* B> 64 93 h-hof the Gentiles in the 
land & i> 93 k-k the holy things S$ lI-lidols AV? 3 Mall &* (unclean N*-) a>AVSL 
°+ over all his kingdom and 38 Pall 3 HL! Amuch evil 64 93 ‘twenty-fifth 33 8+ in the month Luc 
‘forty-fifth A 


37-40. Another lament in poetical form originally, the language of which is again largely borrowed from that of the 
O.T. poetical books. 
37. they shed innocent blood. Cp. Ps. }xxix. 3. 
they defiled the sanctuary. Cp. Ps. |xxix. 1. 
38. a dwelling for strangers. Cp. Ps. liv. 3; Lam. v. 2. 
Being herself estranged. Cp. Lam. 1. 1. 
her children forsook her. Cp. Lam. i. 5. 


39. Her feasts ... Cp. Amos viii. Io. 
Her sabbaths into shame. Cp. Lam. ii. 6. 
40. And her high estate ... Cp. Lam. 11. 9, 10. 
41. one people. i.e. as regards religious practice. 
44. letters. (.8dia, Heb, DIED, 
47. swine and unclean animals. i.e. animals holy to heathen gods and goddesses; the pig and the hare were 


holy to Astarte, and as holy animals occupied an important place in the religions of Greece and Asia Minor. 
SI. appointed overseers. Cp. 2 Macc. v. 22. 
54. the fifteenth day of Chislev. We should read here with 38 ‘the twenty-fifth day’, see v. 59. Chislev is the 
ninth month of the Hebrew calendar (= December approximately). 
the one hundred and forty-fifth year. i.e. 168 B.c. 
an abomination of desolation. Cp. Dan. xi. 31, xii. 11; i.e. the abomination which brought about profanation 
(= desolation) ; it was a small heathen altar which was set up on the altar of burnt-offering, see v. 59. 
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I MACCABEES 1. ss—2. 14 


55, 59 places ; and "they offered sacrifice" at the doors of the houses and in the streets. And the books of 
57 the Law which they found they *rent in pieces, and* burned them inthe fire. And with whomsoever 
was found a book of the covenant, and if he was (found) consenting unto the Law, such an one was, 
58 according to the king’s sentence’, condemned to death. Thus did they in their might to the Israelites 
59 who were found” month by month in their® cities. And on the twenty-fifth day of the month they 
60 sacrificed upon the altar which was upon the altar of burnt-offering. And, according to the decree”, 
61 they put to death the women who had circumcised their children, hanging their babes round their 
(mothers’) necks, and they put to death their (entire) families*, together with those who had circum- 
62 cised them. Nevertheless many in Israel stood firm? and determined in their hearts® that they would 
63 not eat unclean things, and chose rather to die so that they might not be defiled with meats, thereby 
64 profaning the holy covenant’ ; and they did die. And exceeding great wrath came upon Israel. 


MATTATHIAS. II. 1-70. 
Il. 1-5. Lhe Genealogy of the Maccabees. 


21 In those days rose up Mattathias, the son of John, the son of Simeon, a priest of the sons of 

2 Joarib, from Jerusalem ; and he dwelt at Modin. And he had five sons: John, who was surnamed 

3, 4,5 Gaddis; Simon, who was called Thassis; Judas, who was called Maccabaeus; Eleazar, who was 
called Auaran; and Jonathan, who was called Aphphus. 


II. 6-14. A Dirge over the desecration of the Holy City. 


6,7 And he saw the blasphemous things that were done in Judah and in Jerusalem, and said, ‘ Woe is 
me, why was I born to behold the ruin of my people and the ruin? of the holy city, and to sit still 
there while it was being given into the hand of enemies, and the sanctuary” into the hand of 
strangers ? ’ 

g °Her house® is become like (that of) a man dishonoured®°; 
g ‘Her glorious vessels are carried away captive ; 
Her infants have been slain in her streets, 
Her young men with the sword of the enemy: 
10 What nation hath the kingdom not taken possession of, 
(Of what nation) hath it not seized the spoils ? 
11 Her adornment hath all been taken away, 
EInstead of a free woman she is become a slave®. 
12 And, behold, our holy things, and our beauty, and our glory have been laid waste, 
13 And the heathen have profaned them! To what purpose should we continue to live? 
14 ‘ind Mattathias and his sons rent their garments, and covered themselves with sackcloth, and 
mourned greatly. 


“uthey burned incense and offered sacrifice 1' they burned incense 1? ae Yedict LH? » + and they 
led them away by force S38 SV; the S A &c. >the command of the king 4 the command of king Antiochus i? 
Chouses & V their entire houses # (8 = A) + and plundered Ne? Sluc dwere hanged A 19 o> 1970 .4° 
fthe holy Law of God #? 

PM > 19 93 Sie i? Dher sanctified ones S€ + were delivered 3% c-¢T.R.#? ; Her temple was like an 
illustrious man NAV Suc, They did clothe her temple with glory as a man (és clothed) $3 4 people 93 erg i! 
f+ And now Luc 8-8 Her freedom is become bondage S!2°¢ 


55. at the doors of the houses. The reference is to sacrifices offered to the ‘deities of the street’, i.e. images of 
Greek gods which stood in the porches of houses. 

56. the books of the Law. i.e. rolls of the Pentateuch. 

58. to the Israelites who were found. A literal translation of the Hebrew D°Xynon Sanund, 

63. and chose rather to die. Cp. 2 Macc. vi, vii. 


II. 1. Inthose days ... Cp. Josephus, Aztig. XII. vi. 1. 
the son of Simeon. Josephus adds rou 'Acapwvaiov, from whom the adjectival form of the family name, Asmo- 
naean or Hasmonaean, was derived; the name does not occur in the books of the Maccabees, though Josephus often 
uses it, and it is found in the Mishnah (AZiddoth i. 6), and frequently in the Gemara (e.g. Shabéath 21 6, Baba Kama 
82 6), where the name Hasmonaeans is always used for Maccabaeans. 
the sons of Joarib. Cp. 1 Chron. xxiv. 7 ff. 
Modin. Cp. v. 70, xill. 25. The present El-Medije, east of Lydda. 
4. Maccabaeus. See Introduction. 
7. The holy city. Wp Wy Isa. xlviii. 3; cp. 2 Macc. i. 12, ili, 1, ix. 14. 
8-12. Another dirge in poetical form. 
14. rent their garments ... The usual signs of mourning in the East, see further Nowack, Hedravsche Archao- 
logte 1. 192 ff, 
Fic t 


I MACCABEES 2. 15-32 


Il. 15-28. The commencement of the Maccabacan Revolt. 


15 And the king's officers who were enforcing the apostasy came to the city of Modin "to make them 
16 sacrifice®. And many from Israel went unto them ; but Mattathias and his sons’ gathered themselves 
17 together. Then the king’s officers answered and spake unto Mattathias, saying: ‘A ruler art thou, 
18 and illustrious and great in this city, and upheld by sons and brothers. Do thou, therefore, come 
first, and carry out the king’s cominand, as all the nations have done, and all the people* of Judah, 
and they that have remained in Jerusalem; then shalt thou! and ™thy house™ be (numbered among) 
the friends of the king, and thou and thy sons shall be honoured with silver and gold, and with many 
19 gifts. Thereupon Mattathias answered and said with a loud voice: ‘If all the nations that are 
within the king’s dominions obey him by forsaking, "every one of them”, the worship of their fathers, 
20 and have chosen for themselves to follow his commands, yet will I and my sons and my brethren 
21 walk in the covenant of our fathers. Heaven forbid that we should forsake the Law and the ordi- 
22 nances; (but) the law® of the king we will not obey by departing from our worship either to the 
23 right hand or to the left.’ And as he? ceased speaking %these words?, a Jew came forward in the 
24 sight of all to sacrifice’ upon the altar in Modin in accordance with the king’s command. And 
when Mattathias saw it, Shis zeal was kindled’, and his heart quivered (with wrath); and his indig- 
25 nation burst forth for judgement, so that he ran and slew him on the altar; and tat the same time‘ 
26 he [also] killed the king’s officer who had come to enforce the sacrificing, pulled down the altar, and 
[thus] showed forth his zeal for the Law, just as Phinehas had done in the case of Zimri the son of 
27 Salom. And Mattathias cried out with a loud voice in the city, saying, ‘Let everyone that 1s 
28 zealous for the Law and that would maintain the covenant come forth after me!’ And he and his 
sons fled unto the mountains, and left all that they possessed in the city. 


II. 29-38. A strict observance of the Sabbath results in the massacre of a thousand Fewish people. 


29 At that time many who were seeking righteousness and judgement went down to the wilderness to 
30 abide there, they and their sons, and their wives, and their cattle; for misfortunes "fell hardly" upon 
31 them. And it was reported to the king's officers and to the troops that were in Jerusalem, the city 

of David, that men who had set at nought the king’s command* had gone down into hiding-places 
32 in the wilderness. And many ran after them, and having overtaken them, ’they encamped against 


b—hto sacrifice 64 #?; + and burn incense and forsake the Law of God i! ithey that were with him 64 93 
krulers & V 14+ and thy sons V 64 m—w and thy sons N¢-2 3 n—n > Sluc °the word & V Luc 
P Mattathias 64 93 a4 > (hab N°») ‘to burn incense A 38 8-3 38 places this after quivered aN Sea ail 
u-4 + and were multiplied &* &°-? were multiplied V *counsel N iad > ue 


18. the friends of the king. There were, according to Polybius (xxxi. 3. 7), two orders of royal favourites under 
the Graeco-Syrian kings, viz. those of the ‘Companions’ and the ‘ Friends’; these occupied the position of a military 
aristocracy. Cp. x. 65, xi. 27; 2 Macc. vill. 9. 

19. the king’s dominions. ¢v oixw rns Bagtdelas tov Baoikews, cp. Amos vil. 13 otkos BaccXeias, nado ya Os 
reference to Bethel. 

have chosen for themselves. Cp. 2 Chron. xxix. 11 (Sept.). 


21. Heaven forbid. tt\ews = abn, Cp. 2) Sani. x70: 
22. either to the right hand or to the left. Cp. 2 Sam. xiv. 19. 


24. his heart. Lit. ‘his kidneys’, the seat of the emotions and affections, cp. Ps. Ixxil. 21 jINUN ‘nya, ‘for 

my kidneys were in a ferment.’ 
for judgement. Heb. 0D; what, according to the statute, he was bound to do. 
and slew him. Cp. Deut. xill.9; 2 Chron, xxx. 16. 

26. as Phineas had done... Cp. Num. xxv. 7, 8. 

27. Let everyone ... come forth after me. Grimm quotes (from Livy xxil. 53) the cry of the Roman patriots 
in time of danger: Qui rempublicam salvam volunt me sequantur, 

28. fled unto the mountains. This would enable him, with a comparatively small number of followers, to defy 
almost any force that might be brought against him, an attacking party being always at a great disadvantage in 
mountain warfare. 

29. righteousness and judgement. Cp. Ps. Ixxxix. 14, xcvil. 2; righteousness (7P7¥) = ethical right-doing ; 
judgement (ODWD) = sense of justice; the technical terms are ‘to do (7) righteousness’, and ‘to keep (Dv) 
judgement’, cp. Isa. lvi. 1; the terms are generally used in the reverse order, and rightly so as the more logical; the 
inward sense of justice has as its result outward acts of righteousness; this 1s also borne out by the verbs used, ‘to 
keep,’ ‘to do.’ 

the wilderness. i.e. the wilderness of Judaea, west of the Dead Sea; it was called Jeshimon, cp. 1 Sam. xxiii. 
19, 24, xxv. 13, meaning ‘ desolation ’. 

30. their cattle. In the wilderness of Tekoa, which lay to the north of the district just mentioned, there was 
sufficient vegetation. to support cattle, cp. Amos 1. I, vil. 14. 

31. hiding-places in the wilderness. Cp. 1 Sam. xxiv. 3; Isa. xlti. 22. 
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34 
35, 36 
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38 


39, 49 
41 


42 


Tl WEA CCABEPES 2. 33-42 


them, and’ set the battle in array against them on the Sabbath day. And they said unto them: 
* Let it suffice now’; come forth, and do according to the command of the king, and ye shall live.’ 
And they answered, ‘ We will not come forth, nor will we do according to the command of the king, 
and thereby profane the Sabbath day. Thereupon they immediately attacked them. But they 
answered them not, nor did they cast a stone at them, nor even block up their hiding-places, saying, 
‘Let us all die in our. innocency ; Heaven and earth bear us witness that ye destroy us wrongfully’?. 
And they attacked them on the Sabbath; and they died, they and their wives, and their children, 
and their cattle, about a thousand souls. 


Il. 39-48. Mattathias, supported by the Chasidim, continues the war with success. 


And when Mattathias and his friends knew? it they mourned greatly for them. And one said to 
another, ‘If we all do as our brethren have done, and do not fight against the Gentiles for our lives 
and our ordinances, they will soon destroy us from off the earth.’ And they took counsel on that 
day, saying, ‘ Whosoever attacketh us on the Sabbath day, let us ight against him, that we may not in 
any case all die, as our brethren died in their hiding-places.’ Then were there gathered unto them 
‘a company of the Chasidim’, mighty men of Israel who willingly offered themselves for the Law, 


2-2 Do ye resist still even now? *uncharitably 38 piteande 2uUe ‘“¢the whole company of Jews 8 V 


32. on the Sabbath day. From the words in v. 33 it is evident that the enemy had no desire of taking a mcan 
advantage by fighting on a day on which they knew the Jews would make no resistance. 

34. and thereby profane the Sabbath day. The profanation of the Sabbath would, according to the preceding 
words, consist in coming forth and doing according to the command of the king; i.e. the command of the king was 
that they should come forth and submit themselves. This the Jews would not have done at any time, but to do so on 
the Sabbath would have been an aggravation of the offence, since, apart from the act of renegades which submission 
would, under the circumstances, have implied, the coming forth with their belongings would, in itself, have constituted 
a breaking of the Sabbath. 

36. nor did they cast a stone. i.e. there was not even the semblance of resistance. 

37. in our innocency. ¢év ry dmAdryTt Tar, i.e. ‘in our integrity’ (DN); cp. Ps. xxvi. 1, 11, xxv. og feng ae 

wrongfully. Cp. xv. 33 where R.V. renders axpirws ‘wrongfully’; this is a better rendering than ‘ without trial’ 
as R.V. translates here, for the revolt having been entered upon by the events recorded in wv. 15-28, the idea of 
a trial is out of the question. Cp. Ps. Ixix. 4, ‘They that would cut me off, being mine enemies wrongfully, are 
mighty.’ . 

38. they attacked them. This hardly bears out the statement of Josephus: ‘they burned them as they were in 

the caves without resistance, and without so much as stopping up the entrances of the caves’ (Amtzg. X11. vi. 2). 
and they died ... about a thousand souls. Josephus adds: ‘ But many of those that escaped joined them- 
selves to Mattathias, and appointed him to be their ruler, who taught them to fight, even on the Sabbath day’ (zdzw.), 
cp. vv. 40, 41. 
39. they mourned greatly for them. éws cdddpa = IND“TY ; én’ adrovs, the verb bax (‘to mourn’) is usually 


followed by by (‘upon’ or ‘ over’). 

40. and one said to another. «ai eivev dvnp mpos Tov mANCIov av’rov is another Hebraism : nyr7oN EAN ON. 

41. and they took counsel... Cp. ix. 44 ff., xi. 34, 43 ff.; the counsel (‘ Whosoever attacks .. .’) taken was 
a modification of the Law; but, as a matter of fact, the Written Law did not forbid necessary labour on the Sabbath. 
What we have here 1s an ordinance of the Oral Law, framed by the rigid legalists as the interpretation of the Written 
Law. The mention of the Chastdim in the next verse is significant, as they were responsible, in large measure, for 
the strict interpretation of the Written Law, The passage shows’ that the party of the Chasédim was already in 
existence, and was not created by the persecution under Antiochus ; see next note. 

42. acompany of the Chasidim. The ‘Aordaio: (= ON"DN) are here referred to as though well known, a fact which 
further substantiates what was said in the preceding note. The Chasidim (‘ pious’) were those, frequently referred to 
in some of the later Psalms (e. g. xii. 2, xxx. 4, XXX1. 23, xxxvil. 28, cxlix. 1-9), who remained true to the traditions and 
customs of their fathers when, in the third century B.C. and onwards, the Jews of the Dispersion, and also of Palestine, 
were becoming lax in their observance of orthodox Judaism owing to the rise of the Hellenistic spirit. They were 
animated by a hatred of everything and everyone that savoured of Hellenism, for, according to them, this implied 
unfaithfulness to the God of Israel. Although in existence beforehand, it was only during the Maccabaean struggle that 
they commenced to play an important rdle in the political life of the nation. In 1, 2 Macc. they are referred to three 
times ; the data regarding their characteristics seem, at first sight, to be conflicting. In 1 Macc. ii. 43, 44 they are 
described as warlike; in vii. 12-14 they appear as the peaceful party, while in 2 Macc. xiv. 6 they are said to ‘keep 
up war, and are seditious, not suffering the kingdom to find tranquillity’. It is probable that these descriptions both 
witness to the true facts of the case; the natural inclination of these strict observers of the Law would obviously be in 
the direction of peace ; but as soon as they realized that the cherished object of their existence was imperilled, it 
behoved them to be up and doing. This is borne out by what we read in the Psalms concerning them, for at one time 
they are spoken of as peaceful worshippers (xxx. 4), and as the lovers of the Lord (xxxi. 23, xxxvil. 28) ; while at another 
time they are represented as warriors zealous for the honour of God, and fighting His enemies (cxlix. 6-9). It is not 
without significance that after the Maccabaean struggle, when the victory for orthodox Judaism had been won, nothing 
further is heard of the Chasidim. They seem to have gradually developed into the Pharisaic party, which was 
oa by the same zeal for the Law (cp. Moritz Friedlander, Geschichte der Jitidischen Apologetth, pp. 316 ff, 
404 M.). 

mighty men of Israel. Cp. 1 Chron. vil. 2, 7 (Sept.). 


lies: 
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I MACCABEES 2. 43-66 


43 every one of them. And all they that fled from the evils were added unto them, and reinforced 

44 them. And they mustered a host, and smote sinners in their anger, and lawless men in their wrath ; 

45 and the rest fled to the Gentiles to save themselves. And Mattathias and his friends? went round 

46 about®, and pulled down altars‘, and they circumcised by force the children that were uncircumcised, 

47 as many as they’ found ®within the borders® of Israel. And they pursued after the sons of pride, 

48 and thei work prospered in their hand. And they rescued* the Law out of the hand of the 
Gentiles, and !out of the hand! of the™ kings, neither suffered they the sinner to triumph. 


II. 49-70. The last words of Mattathias ; his death. 


49 And the days drew near that Mattathias should die, and he said unto his sons: ‘ Now have pride 
so and rebuke® gotten strength and a season of destruction and wrath of indignation. And now (my) 
s1 children, be zealous for the Law, and give your lives for the covenant of your® fathers?. P And call 

to mind the deeds of the’ fathers*? which they did in‘ their generations4; "that ye may receive" 
52 great glory and an everlasting name. Was not Abraham found faithful in temptation, and it was 
53 reckoned unto him for*® righteousness? Joseph, in the time of his distress, kept the coinmandment, 
s4 and became lord of Egypt. Phinehas, our father, for that he was zealous exceedingly, obtained the 
55 covenant’ of an everlasting” priesthood. Joshua, for fulfilling the word*, became a judge in Israel. 
57 Caleb, for bearing witness in® the congregation, obtained ‘land (as) an heritage*. David, for being 


58 merciful, inherited? the throne of4 a *kingdom for ever and ever®. Elijah, for that he was exceeding 


59 zealous for the Law, was taken up into heaven’. Hananiah, Azariah (and) Mishael, believing (in 
60 God)8, were saved from the flame. Daniel, for his innocency, was delivered from the mouth of the 
61 lions». Andthus consider ye ‘from generation to generation';—all who hope in Him shall want for 
62 nothing. And* be not afraid of the words of a sinful man, for his glory [shall be]! dung and worms®. 
63 To-day he shall be lifted up, and to-morrow" he shall in no wise be found, because he is returned 
64 unto his dust, and his thought is perished. °And ye®, (my) children, be strong and show yourselves 
6s men ?on behalf of the? Law?®; for therein shall ye obtain glory. And behold Simeon your' brother, 
66 I know that he is a man of counsel®; give ear unto him alway‘; he shall be a father unto you. And 


dsons A; they that were with him 38 €commanded & ftheir altars A V She AV h-hamong the 
sons & ‘their 19 ktook 38 > 64 m their N°-4 64 93 nfamine 38 Sour A P-P> Sluc 
q-a> 71 rourA first ones 38 ‘>A u-Uand ye shall receive #? z>A Ythe lot of 


a covenant N *holy A > 71 @words Luc. + of the Lord #' b>A c—cthe heritage 8 H' a heritage of 
land Va land of heritage s!uc aod 71 e-ean everlasting kingdom A 71 fverses 59-63 are omitted by 71 
= blion & 64 1-1 according to generation A k> Slue ILuc ma worm 19 Sve J n>A 0-0 > 
N (hab &°-*) P-P> 71 dyour A ‘ourg93 ®good counsel %? ~=counsel and intelligence 3 t*> i' 





44. sinners . .. lawless men. i.e. the renegade Israelites. 

46. the children . . . Israel. An eloquent witness to the way in which the Hellenistic spirit had influenced the 
Jews. The same applies to the mention of altars (i.e. idol-altars), for these verses evidently refer to Jews, cp. the 
words of Josephus: ‘. . . and overthrew their idol-altars, and slew those that broke the laws, even all that he could 
bring under his power, for many of them were dispersed among the nations round about them for fear of him (i.e. 
Mattathias).’ 

47. sons of pride. Hebraism, cp. ‘sons of tumult’ (NY 94) Jer. xlvili. 45; the reference is to the Syrians ; 
Ep. i; 21. 

48. neither suffered they the sinner to triumph. oux €Owkay Képas TO aGpaprwro, Hebraism; cp. Ps. Ixxv. 5, 
‘Lift not up your horn on high’; a frequent O.T. figure for strength. 

49. And the days drew near... A frequent O.T. phrase, cp. Gen. xlvii. 29; 1 Kings ii. 1. 

50 ff. With this enumeration of the deeds of the fathers, cp. Ecclus. xliv-xlix. 

51. an everlasting name. On the ideas connected with this cp. the writer’s Lzfe, Death, and Immortality 5 
Studies tn the Psatims, Lecture III. 

52. ... intemptation. Cp. Gen. xxii. 1. 

reckoned unto... Cp. Gen. xv. 6. 

53. kept the commandment. Cp. Gen. xxxix. 9. 

54. was zealous exceedingly. Cp. Num. xxv. 7, 13. 

55. a judge. DY in the sense of ‘ruler’, cp. Mic. iv. 14. 

56. for bearing witness ... Cp. Num. xiil. 31, xiv. 24; Joshua XIv. 14. 

57. the throne of a kingdom. Cp. 2 Sam. vil. 16. 

58. exceeding zealous ... Cp. 1 Kings xvill. 40, xix. To. 

was takenup... Cp. 2 Kings il. II. 

59. Hananiah... Cp. Dan. 1. 6 ff. 

believing. Cp. Dan. ill. 17. 

6o.... of the lions. Cp. Dan. vi. 22. 

61. shall want for nothing. Cp. Ps. xxxiv. fo. 

63. To-day ... Cp. Ps. cxlvi. 3, 4; Ecclus. x. Io. 

64. Be strong ... Cp. Joshua x. 25; 1 Sam. iv; 1 Kings ii. 2. 
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LisCerbiioee G73. 11 


Judas Maccabaeus, he" hath been strong and mighty’ “from his youth”; he shall be your captain and 
shall fight* the battle’ of the people’. And ye, take you unto you all those who observe the Law, 
and avenge the wrong of your people. *Render a recompense to the Gentiles, and take heed to the 
commandments of the Law.’ 

And he blessed them, and was gathered unto his” fathers. ®*And he® died in the one hundred and 
forty-sixth® year‘*; Sand his sons buried him® "in the sepulchres‘ of his fathers" at Modin; -and 
all Israel made great lamentation for him‘. 


JUDAS MACCABAEuS. III. 1—IX. 22. 


III. 1-9. A Song of praise in honour of Fudas Maccabacus. 


And his son Judas, ‘who was called’ Maccabaeus, rose up in his stead. 
And all his brethren helped him, 

And all they that clave unto® his father, 

And they fought with gladness the battle of Israel. 


And he® extended the glory °of his people®, 
And put on a breastplate as a giant, 
And girt on his weapons of war. 


P-He set battles in array, 
He protected 4the army with the sword ??. 
And he was like a lion in his* deeds : 


And as a lion’s whelp roaring for prey, 
He pursued the lawless, seeking them out, 
And burnt up those that troubled *his people®. 


And the lawless lost heart for fear of him, 
And all the workers of lawlessness were sore troubled ; 
‘And deliverance prospered in his hand.* 


And he angered many? kings, 
And made Jacob*® glad with his acts. 
And his memorial is blessed for ever. 


And he went about among the cities of Judah, 
And destroyed the ungodly’ thereout?, 
And turned away wrath from Israel. 


And he was renowned unto the utmost part of the earth, 
And gathered together *those who were perishing®. 


IIT. 10-26. Vaectories of Fudas Maccabaeus over Apollonius and Seron. 


*And Apollonius gathered” the Gentiles® together, and? a great host from Samaria, to fight 
against Israe]. And Judas perceived it, and went forth to meet him, and smote him, and slew him ;- 


u>XLuc VYinmightA *W¥>71 = *yeshallfight A Ybattles Luc forthe people71 21'S > ¢his v.71 
>their &* (his N°) shed ef AMattathias Luc °forty-eighth& S3'"¢ =6f + of the kingdom Luc = 8 She was 
buriedN 71 Ht ob b> ay isepulchre Luc = ¥-Kk > 71 


MS te > luc ™followed 64 nNJudas Luc #’ °-°by his word V P-P So that they fell in the battle; 
and he raised up shields against the fortresses 38 q-4with his sword in battle V T>R a8> A i O23 
u>9g93 48 *IsraelLuc Ykings64 thereon A 4-*Apollonius (as subject) V* “»>V% <«>i1g a> SB 


68. Render a recompense. Cp. Ps. cxxxvi. 11 (Sept.). 7 7 
69. and was gathered ... A regular O.T. phrase, cp. e.g. Gen. xxv. 8; Deut. xxxil. 50, cp. also Acts xill. 36. 
70. in the one hundred and forty-sixth year. i.e. 167-166 B.C. 


Hil. 1. Judas. Hebr. 1". 
who was called Maccabaeus. Cp. i. 4, 66, v.24; 2 Macc. 1. 19, vill. I. 
3-9. In his panegyric on Judas Maccabaeus the author adopts a poetical form. 
3. giant. yiyasis not a good rendering of 133, which means ‘hero’; for the Sept. usage see, e.g., Gen. x. 9, Isa. iil. 2. 


weapons of war. 1a oxetn ra moepixd = nondn 5D, cp. 1 Sam. vill. 12. 

4. like alion. Cp. 2 Macc. xi. 11. 

5. burnt up. Better ‘exterminated’, according to the sense of (YI in 2 Sam. iv. 113; unless it is meant literally 
Cp. vv. 5, 44, 2 Macc. viii. 33; this was regarded as the most degrading death, cp. Lev. xx. 14, xxi. 9; Deut. xxi. 23; 
Joshua vil. 25; Amos ii. 1. 

7. his memorial... Cp. Prov. x. 7. 7 

10. Apollonius. Cp. i. 29 and 2 Macc. v. 24; Josephus, Amfzg. XII. v. 5, vil. 1. 
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I MACCABEES 38. 12-30 


12 and many fell wounded to death, and the rest fled. And they® took their spoils‘; and Judas took 
the sword of Apollonius, and therewith fought he all (his) days. 
13. And Seron, the commander of the host of Syria, heard that Judas had gathered 2a gathering and® 
14 a congregation of faithful men with him, "and? of such as went out to war"; and he said: ‘I will make 
a name for myself, and get me glory in the kingdom; and I will fight against Judas* and them that 
15 are with him, that’ set at nought the word of the king.’ ™And he went up again™; and there went up 
16 with him a mighty army of the ungodly to help him, to take vengeance on the children of Israel. 
And he? came near to the ascent of Bethhoron ; and Judas°® went forth to meet him? with a small 
17 company. But 4when they’ saw the army coming to meet them®S, they said unto Judas: ‘What ?* shall 
we be able, being a small company, to fight against so great Yand strong" a multitude? And we, for 
18 Our part, are faint, having tasted no food this day.’ And Judas said: ‘It is an easy thing for many 
to be shut up in the hands of a few, and there is no difference Yin the sight ofY Heaven’ to save by 
19 Many or by few; for victory in battle standeth not in the multitude of an host, but strength is from 
20 Heaven*. They come unto us in” fulness of insolence and lawlessness, 7to destroy us and our wives 
22 and our children, for® to spoil us*; but we fight for our lives and our laws. And He Himself? will 
23 discomfit them before our face; but as for you, be ye not afraid of them.’ Now when he® had left 
off speaking, he* leapt suddenly upon them, and Seron and his army were discomfited *before him °. 
24 And they pursued them‘ at the descent of Bethhoron unto the plain; and there fell of them about 
eight hundred men ; and the rest fled into &the land of% the Philistines. 
25 Then began the fear of Judas ®and of his brethren®, and the dread (of them) fell upon the nations? 


26 round about them. And his name came near even unto the king; and ‘every nation* told of 
the battles! of Judas. 


III. 27-37. Lysias ts commissioned to continue the war against the Fews during 
the absence of Antiochus in Persia. 


27 But when Antiochus the king™ heard these words he was full of indignation; and he sent and 
28 gathered together all the forces "of his kingdom®, °an exceeding strong army®. And he opened his 
treasury and gave his forces pay for a? year, and commanded them to be ready? for every need’. 
29 And he saw that the money failed from his treasures, and that the tributes of the country were 
small, because of the dissension and harm which he had brought upon the land (in seeking) to take 
3° away the laws which had been (in vogue) from the earliest times; and he feared (therefore) that he 
would not have (enough), as (he had had) at other times, for the charges and the gifts which he gave 


ehe 19 farms (/it. vessels) A Ge > Siue h-hb> $ i> Luc k + the son N land those that A 
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15. and he went up again. See critical note. 

16. the ascent of Bethhoron. About five hours’ journey north-west of Jerusalem. ‘ From a military point of view 
Bethhoron was an important outpost, and to an invading force from the maritime plain the key to Jerusalem; cp. 
Joshua x. 16-26’ (Fairweather and Black, zz /oc.). 

18. to save by many or by few. Cp. 1 Sam. xiv. 6. 

22. He Himself. Thus avoiding the mention of the name of God; this 1s characteristic of later usage; cp. 11. 61. 

23. were discomfited. ouvrpifew has a stronger meaning, * were utterly crushed ’. 

28. pay for a year. This suggests that his forces could not always be relied upon. The extravagance of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (cp. v. 30) and the way in which he squandered money on public displays, games, and the like, 
must have often made it difficult to find the wherewithal to pay his soldiers, in consequence of which discontent would 
have manifested itself. The Jews had a great advantage here, since, in fighting, they were actuated solely by patriotic 
motives. According to Josephus (Sed/. /ud. I. 11. §) the Jews never employed mercenary troops until the time of 
Hyrcanus | (135-107 B.C.). 

to be ready for every need. The meaning is, presumably, that they were not necessarily to be employed 
against the Jews only, but that they were to be prepared to go anywhere; this provision was necessary, for with his 
Egyptian campaigns Antiochus was always in need of soldiers. In 2 Macc. v. 5-11, e.g., we are told that he was 
hurriedly called back from an Egyptian campaign in order to quell an outbreak in Judaea under Jason. 

30. the gifts which ... with a liberal hand. Cp. the words of Polybius (xxvi. 1): ‘Rational people were at 
a loss what to think about him. Some regarded him asa simple and homely man, others looked upon him as Crazed. 
. . . To some he gave bone dice, to others dates, to others gold. But if perchance he should meet anyone whom he 
had never seen before, he would give him unexpected presents’ (quoted by Fairweather and Black, 27 /oc.). Grimm 
mentions that in one of his Egyptian campaigns Antiochus gave a piece of gold to every Greek in Naukratis 
(Polybius, xxviii. 17. 11); cp. also Dan. xi. 24, ‘In time of security shall he come even upon the fattest places of the 
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I MACCABEES 8. 31-37 


31 aforetime with a liberal hand,—‘and he was more lavish than the kings that were before him*®. He 
was (therefore) exceedingly perplexed in his mind ; so het determined to go to Persia, and to take 
32 tributes of the countries", and (thus) to gather much money. And he left’ Lysias, an honourable 
man, and “one of the seed royal, (to be) over the affairs of the king from the river Euphrates unto 
33, 34 the borders of Egypt, and to bring up his son Antiochus until he should return. And he delivered unto 
him the half of the forces, and the elephants, and gave him charge over all the things that he would 
35 have done and concerning them* ¥that dwell in Judaea and Jerusalem, (namely) that he should send 
a host 7against them? to root out®® and destroy the strength” of Israel and° the remnant of Jerusalem, 

39 and %to take away? their® memorial from the place ; and that he should make strangers to dwell in 
37 all their borders, and that he should ‘divide their land by lot‘. And the king took the half that 
remained of the forces, and removed from Antioch, §from his® royal city’, '(in) the one hundred and 
forty-seventh year'; and he passed over the river Euphrates, and went through the upper countries. 
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province; and he shall do that which his fathers have not done, nor his fathers’ fathers; he shall scatter among them 
prey, and spoil, and substance.’ 


31. Persia, and to take... countries. 1.e. the countries east of the Euphrates under the rule of the Seleucidae ; 

cp. vi. 56, where the reference is to Media and Persia. 
to gather much money. ‘The temples of the Asiatics had hitherto been for the most part respected by their 

European conquerors, and large stores of the precious metals were accumulated in them. Epiphanes saw in these 
hoards the means of relieving his own necessities, and determined to seize and confiscate them. Besides plundering 
the temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem (see 1. 21-23), he made a journey into the south-eastern portion of his empire, about 
165 B.C., for the express purpose of conducting in person the collection of the sacred treasures. It was while he was 
engaged in this unpopular work that a spirit of disaffection showed itself; the East took arms no less than the West ; 
and in Persia, or upon its borders, the avaricious monarch was forced to retire before the opposition which his ill- 
judged measures had provoked, and to allow one of the doomed temples to escape him’ (cp. vi. 1-4), Rawlinson, 7%e 
Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, p. 5. 

32. Lysias. For the part played by this general during the Maccabaean struggle, see, besides this passage, iv. 1 ff., 
28 ff., vi. 5 ff., 28 ff, 51 ff.; he was put to death at the accession of Demetrius I, in 162 B.C. (vil. 1-4); see also 
2 Macc. x. 11 ff., xi-xil. I, xi. I-xiv. 2; the two accounts are not always in agreement. 


one of the seed royal. nabdon yar 1 | aS IWel MInes 10467) exe Dane. 30r addon yl as in 2 Kings 
Mien 2 Chron. Xxil. 10. 
the affairs of the king. For the phrase cp. 2 Macc. viii. 8, x. I1, x1. 1. 

33. his son Antiochus. The future Antiochus V, surnamed Eupator (cp. vi. 17), ‘on account of the virtues of his 
father,’ according to Appian (quoted by G. A. Smith in “ZB 187); he was murdered, after two years’ reign, together 
with Lysias (see vil. 1-4; 2 Macc. xiv. 2). 

34. elephants. The Persians were the first to use elephants in warfare, as far as is known; they are first mentioned 
in this connexion as having been used in the army of Darius at the battle of Arbela, in 331 B.C. They are referred to 
several times in this book ; vi. 34 ff., where they are described as being furnished with towers of wood, and as being 
driven by an Indian (cp. 2 Macc. xiv. 12) ; see also viii. 6, xi. 56; 2 Macc. xi. 4, xl. 15. 

35. to root out. tov exrpiyrac; Cod. A has the milder word 100 éexpiwar, ‘to drive out.’ 

the strength. The Syriac Version reads ‘the name’, which in the Old Testament is not infrequently used as 
equivalent to ‘seed’, Num. xxvii. 4; Deut. xxv. 6; Ruth iv. 5, 10; 1 Sam. xxiv. 22; Isa. xiv. 22, &e. 

36. strangers. vious adAorpiovs is a Hebraism, 12) °33. 
divide their land by lot. i.e. apportion it to others, cp. Ps. Ixxvill. 55; this 1s the reading of & xaraxAnpo- 
dornaat. 

37. Antioch. Not, of course, the Pisidian Antioch, though this, too, was founded by the Seleucid kings about 
300 B.C.; but the Syrian Antioch, built (300 B.C.) by Seleucus Nicator on the left bank of the Orontes. It was 
Situated just where the Libanus range joins the Taurus range. ‘Holm has summed up in a striking sentence the 
historical position of Antioch under the Seleucid kings. Although close to the sea (avamAous avOnuepdv, Strabo, p. 751), 
it was yet no seaport; on the borders of the desert, it was yet something more than a centre for the caravan trade 
between the East and the West. The city reflected the character of the kingdom of which it was the capital, 
a kingdom which itself also was neither a genuine naval nor a genuine land power. Antioch was a Greek city, just as 
the Seleucid kingdom was an attempt to impose upon the Orient the political ideas and forms of Hellas. Yet, in the 
capital, as in the kingdom at large, there was no true Hellenism ; the commingling of Oriental and Western elements 
resulted in the perpetuation of the worst features of both races, and the moral worthlessness of the Syrian found in the 
brilliance and artistic temperament of the Greek merely the means of concealing the crudities of his own life. The 
characteristic failing of the Greek also was exhibited on a great scale. A third element, and that the one most 
important for biblical history, was provided by the Jews. The colony was in fact coeval with the city, for it dated 
from the time of Seleucus Nicator, who gave the Jews the same privileges as he gave the Greeks (Josephus, Az/zg. 
X11. iii. 1). For this connexion with the Syrian kings see.1 Macc. xi. 42 ff’ (ZEB 185.) 

the one hundred and forty-seventh year. 166-165 B.C. 


the upper countries. Cp. vi. 1, 2.Macc. ix. 25. Grimm quotes Polybius (v. 40. 5) and Arrian (ili. 6. 12) as 
referring in similar terms to Persia and Media. 
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I MACCABEES 38. 38-47 


III. 38-60. Lyszas dispatches an army into the land of Fudah under Ptolemy, Nicanor, and 
Gorgias. Fudas Maccabaeus prepares for the coming struggle. 


38 And Lysias chose * Ptolemy the son of* Dorymenes, and Nicanor, and Gorgias, mighty men of the 
39 king’s friends ; and with them he sent forty’ thousand footmen, and seven thousand horse, to go into 
40 the land of Judah, and to destroy it, according to the king’s command. And they™ removed with 
4t all their host, and came and pitched near Emmaus in the plain country. And the merchants of the 
country heard tell of them, and took silver and gold exceeding much, together with fetters", and 
came into the camp, to take the children of Israel as slaves. And there were added unto them 
troops from Syria and from the land of the Philistines®. 
42 And Judas and his brethren saw that evils were multiplied, and that the forces (of the enemy) 
were encamping? in their borders; and they? took knowledge of the king’s* commands which he had 
43 put forth (with a view) to bring about the destruction and annihilation of the people. So they said, 
each man to his neighbour: ‘ Let us raise up the ruin® of our people, ‘and let us fight for our people‘ 
44 and the Holy Place. And the" congregation was gathered together, so as to be ready for battle, and 
to pray and to ask for mercy and compassion. 
45 And Jerusalem was uninhabited like a wilderness, 
There was none of her offspring that went in Yor went out’. 
And the Sanctuary was trodden down, 
And the sons of strangers (dwelt) in the citadel, 
A lodging-place for Gentiles (it became) ; 
And joy “was taken away™ from Jacob, 
And the pipe and the harp ceased. 
46 And they gathered themselves together, and came to Mizpeh*, over against Jerusalem ; for in 
47 Mizpeh there had been aforetime a place of prayer for Israel. And they fasted that day, and put on 
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38 ff. With this section cp. 2 Macc. vill. 8-22; Josephus, Amtzg. X11. vii. 3. 

Ptolemy the son of Dorymenes. Cp. 2 "Mace. iv. 45, vill. 3, X. 12, in this last passage he has the surname 
Macron, and is described as being friendly disposed to the Jews; he committed suicide by taking poison because he 
was regarded as a traitor for abandoning Cyprus. This is the only mention of him in 1 Macc. 

Nicanor. Cp. vil. 26-50; 2 Macc. vill. 9, xiv, xv. 

Georgias. Cp. v. 56 ff.; 2 Macc. x. 14, xil. 32-7. 

forty thousand. See critical note. In 2 Macc. villi. 9 the number is 20,000, no mention being made of 
horsemen. 

to destroy it. Better ‘to lay it waste’. 

40. Emmaus. Not the Emmaus of Luke xxiv. 13, but a city in the plain into which the mountains of Judaea slope 
down; it is twenty-two Roman miles from Jerusalem on the road to Joppa; the modern Amwas. It was fortified by 
Bacchides, cp. 1x. 50. 

41, the merchants of the country. In earlier days the Edomites are mentioned as slave-dealers (cp. Amos 1. 
6, 9); in Ezek. xxvil. 13 Javan (Greeks), Tubal, and Meshech (probably peoples of Asia Minor) are said to have traded 
with ‘the persons of men’; from the fifth century B.C. onwards Syrian slaves, among whom Jews were reckoned, were 
in great demand in Greece ‘(cp. Robertson Smith, in the Evcyct. Brit. xiii. 705). The Phoenicians played a leading role 
in the slave-market; Rawlinson (//7s¢, of Phoenicia, p. 296) says: ‘The traffic in slaves was one in which the 
Phoenicians engaged from very early times. They were not above kidnapping men, women, and children in one 
country and selling them in another ; besides which they seem to have frequented regularly the principal sJave-marts 
of the time. They bought such Jews as were taken captive and sold into slavery by the neighbouring nations.’ See 
further 2 Macc. vill. 11, 34. 

fetters. See critical note. 

troops from Syria ... According to Josephus these were ‘auxiliaries (cvupuayor) out of Syria and the country 
round about, as also some of the renegade Jews’ (Amézg. XI1. vil. 3),i.e. presumably volunteers who joined either from 
the love of fighting, or from the hope of plunder, or possibly out of sheer hatred of the Jews. 

Philistines. See critical note. 

43. each man to his neighbour. See note on ii. 4o. 

45. This verse was probably in poetical form in the original; it is full of O.T. thoughts and expressions. 

uninhabited. Cp. Isa. v. 9, vi. 11; Jer. ix. 11, xlvi. 19. 

there was none of her offspring. Cp. Jer. xxxill. 10. 

that went in or went out. Cp. Jer. xxxvil. 4; Zech. vill. 10. 


the Sanctuary ... Cp. Ps. Ixxix. 1. 
the sons of strangers. See note on v. 36. 
A lodging-place ... Cp. Isa. i. 8. 


joy was taken away. Cp. Lam. v.15; Isa. xxiv. 11; Hos. ix, 1. 
the pipe ... ceased. Cp. Isa. xiv. 11, xxiv. 8. 
46. aforetime a place of prayer. Cp. 1 Sam. vil. 6-9. 
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I MACCABEES 8. 48—4. 10 


48 sackcloth, and put’ ashes upon their heads’, and rent their clothes. And they spread out the roll 
of the Law, (one of those) concerning which the Gentiles were wont to make search *” in order to depict 
49 upon them? likenesses of their idols’. And they brought the priestly garments, and the firstfruits, and 
5° the tithes; and they shaved‘ the Nazirites who had accomplished their days. And they cried aloud 4 
toward heaven, saying: ‘ What shall we do with these men, and whither shall we carry them away? 
51 For® thy Holy Place is trodden down and defiled, and thy priests are in heaviness and brought low. 
52 And, behold, the Gentiles are gathered together against us to destroy us; thou knowest what things 
54 they imagine against us. How shall we be able to stand before them unless thou help us?’ And 
they sounded with the trumpets’, and cried with a loud voice’. 
55 And after this Judas appointed leaders of the people, captains of thousands, and captains of 
56 hundreds, ®and captains of fifties®, and captains of tens. And he said to them that were building 
houses, and were betrothing wives, and were planting vineyards, and were fearful, that they should 
57 return, each man to his own house, according to the Law*. And the army removed, and encamped* 
58 on the south of Emmaus. And Judas said: ‘Gird yourselves, 'and be! valiant men; and be ready 
on the morrow to fight against these Gentiles that are assembled together against us to destroy us, 
59 and our Holy Place; for it is better for us to die ™in battle™ than to look upon the evils (that have 
60 come) upon our nation and the Holy Place. Nevertheless, as may be the will in heaven, "so shall 
Re rci@ 7c 


IV. 1-25. Victory of Fudas over Gorgias. 


4: And Gorgias took five thousand (foot-) men, and a thousand chosen horse; and the* army moved 


2 by night so that it might fall upon the army of the Jews? and smite them suddenly ; and (certain)° 
3 men from the citadel were his? guides. And Judas heard thereof, and he removed, he and the valiant 
4 men, that he might smite the king’s host, which was at Emmaus, while as yet the forces were 
5 dispersed from the camp. And Gorgias came into the camp of Judas by night®, and found no man ; 
6 and he sought them in the mountains, for he said: ‘ These men flee from us.’ And as soon as it was 
day, Judas appeared in the plain with’ three thousand men; howbeit, they had not armour nor 
7 swords as they would have wished (to have had). And they saw the camp of the Gentiles strong 
8 (and) fortified, and horsemen compassing it round about ; and these were experienced in war. And 
Judas® said to the men that were with him: ‘Fear ye not their multitude, neither ®be ye afraid of? 
g their onset. Remember how our fathers: were saved in the Red Sea, when Pharaoh pursued them 
10 with a host*. And now, let us cry! unto heaven™, “if he will have mercy upon us”, °and? will 
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48. they spread out ... In order that the roll of the Law might bear witness before God against the blasphemous 
proceeding of the Gentiles. 

49. and they brought... All these acts were intended to witness against the evils which the Gentiles had 
wrought, and thus call down upon them the divine wrath. 

54. they sounded with the trumpets. Cp. Num. x. | ff. 

58. be valiant men. Cp. 2 Sam. ii. 7, xiii. 28 (Sept.). 

be ready on the morrow. Cp. Exod. xxxiv, 2, xix. 15. 
60. so shall he do. Another instance of the way in which the mention of the name of God is avoided in this book. 


IV. With vv. 1-25 cp. Josephus, Aztzg. X11. vil. 4. 

1. Gorgias ... The non-mention of Nicanor, the commander-in-chief (cp. 2 Macc. vili. 23, 24), does not 
necessarily imply that he was not the guiding spirit; the writer is giving the details of one episode in the campaign, 
in which Gorgias is the leading figure ; he is, therefore, not concerned with the question as to under whose orders 
Gorgias was acting. That there was not one in chief command responsible for the general conduct of the operations, 
is difficult to believe. Cp. Josephus: ‘ But when the enemy sent Gorgias .. .’ 

2. men from the citadel. of viot r7s @xpas, Hebraism. Josephus speaks of them as ‘renegade Jews’. 

3. Emmaus. See note on ill. 40. 

5. and he sought them in the mountains. i.e. in the mountainous district south and east of Emmaus; Judas 
was thus drawing this detachment of the enemy further and further away from the main body witb which he intended 
to deal (see v. 13); cp. Josephus: ‘And he resolved to fall upon those enemies that were in their camp, now that their 
forces were divided.’ 

6. three thousand men. So, too, according to Josephus; in 2 Macc. viii. 16 the number is given as 6,000, 


7. experienced in war. d:daxrot woAépov, Hebraism, cp. Song of Songs 111. 8 mondo sndn. 
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I MACCABEES 4. 11-29 


11 remember *the covenant of the’ fathers‘, and destroy this army before our® face to-day°®; and (then) 
12 all the Gentiles will know that there is one who redeemeth tand saveth' Israel.’ And the strangers" 
13 lifted up their eyes and saw them coming against them, and they went out of the camp to battle. 
14 And they that were with Judas sounded the trumpets, ‘and joined battle’, and the Gentiles 
15 were discomfited, and fled unto the plain. And all* the hindmost fell by the sword; and they 
pursued them unto Gazera, and unto the plains of IdumaeaY and? Azotus and Jamnia; and there 
fell of them about three thousand men. 
17 And Judas and (his)* host returned *from pursuing after them”; and he® said unto the people: 
18 ‘Be not greedy of the spoils, for (another)4 battle is before us, and Gorgias and (his)® host are nigh 
unto us ‘in the mountain’. &But stand ye now against our enemies®, and fight (against) them, and 
19 afterwards take the spoils with boldness.’ While Judas was yet saying ® these things, there appeared a 
20 part of them peering out from the mountain ; and they saw that (their host) had been put to flight, 
and that (the Jews)! were burning the* camp,—for the smoke 'that was seen! made manifest what had 
21 been done. And when they perceived these things they were sore afraid; and perceiving also the 
23 army of Judas ™in the plain™ ready for battle, they” all fled into the land of the Philistines®. And 
Judas returned to the spoil of the camp, and took much gold and silver, and blue”, and 4sea-purple?, 
*4 and great riches. And as they returned they sang a song of thanksgiving, and blessed **(God', 
looking up) to heaven’, (and saying) : 
‘Good (is the Lord), for his mercy endureth for ever.’* 
25 And Israel had a great” deliverance that day. 


IV. 26-35. Victory of Fudas over Lysias. 


26 But as many of the Gentiles’ as had been saved came and reported to Lysias all that had happened. 

27 And when he had heard all¥ he was confounded *and discouraged*, both because it had not 
happened unto Israel as he had wished, and because the things which the king had commanded him’ 
had not come about. 

28 And in the next year he” gathered together sixty thousand chosen [foot-]men, and five thousand 

29 horse, to make war upon them?. And they came into Judaea”, and encamped at Bethsura, and Judas 
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stones Sluc 9-4 purple and sea A ™r>71 Possibly n’dAdyouv eis ovpavéy here and in wv. §5 = mpy> i931 
(cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 20 for construction) where, therefore, ovpayds = 6eds. Hence ‘they blessed Heaven; for He is good, 
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12. and the strangers lifted up their ... From vv. 3, 4. Judas evidently intended a surprise attack, but this 
verse shows that his intention was frustrated. On the other hand, Josephus definitely states that the enemy’s defeat 
was due to Judas’s unexpected attack ; ‘so he commanded the trumpeters to sound for the battle; and by thus falling 
upon the enemies when they did not expect it, and thereby astonishing and disturbing their minds, he slew many of 
those that resisted him.’ 

15. Gazera. The ancient Gezer, cp. Joshua x. 33, xli. 12, xvi. 3, &c. ; see further the note on xill. 43. 

Azotus. Ashdod, cp. Joshua xi. 22; 1 Sam. v. 5; 2 Chron. xxvi. 6, &c., the modern 4sdud. 

Jamnia. Jabneel, cp. Joshua xv. 11, called Jabneh in 2 Chron. xxvi. 6. 

the plains of Idumaea. This reading cannot be right, for the border of Idumaea lay at least two days’ journey 
to the south-east of the scene of the battle, and the next day was the Sabbath, cp. 2 Macc. vill. 26, 27; in the next 
verses Judas and his army are described as being near the mountainous region again; had four days intervened some 
mention would assuredly have been made of it. Moreover, the three places ‘Gazera, Azotus, and Jamnia’ hie close 
together, and the mention of Idumaea in such a connexion is quite out of place. The reading ‘plains of Judaea’ is 
equally strange, for Judaea lay behind the pursuers where the country was mountainous. It is possible that 
‘Emmaus’ stood here originally (cp. iii. 40 ‘Emmaus in the plain country’), the reference being to the plain in which 
Emmaus stood. 

23. blue and sea-purple. ndon ‘violet stuff’, cp. Ezek. xxiii. 6, xxvil. 7; used in reference to the Temple hangings 
2 Chron. ii. 6, 13, 14; }03798 ‘purple-red cloth’, generally mentioned with the former; ‘sea-purple’ refers to the fact 
that the colour was not a manufactured dye, but that it was the slimy substance from a sea-shell (Muvex trunculus) 
found in great quantities on the Phoenician coast; the slime from these shells is white, but becomes gradually darker 
when exposed to the rays of the sun, until it assumes a deep red, or a deep blue-red colour which never fades. limmense 
numbers of these shells have been found on the site of an ancient dye-factory near Tyre. According to Judges viii. 26 
it would appear that the Midian kings wore a purple garrment when going into battle. 

24. for his mercy ... Cp. Ps. cxviil. 1-4, and the oft-repeated refrain in Ps. cxxxvi. 

29. Judaea. This is what Josephus reads, as well as 2 Macc. xi. § (the parallel passage), see note v. I5. 

Bethsura. ‘The house of rock’ (cp. Joshua xv. 58), in southern Judaea; ‘ Bethsuron’ in 2 Macc. xi. S. 
Cc 


I MACCABEES 4. 30-43 


30 met them with ten thousand men. And he saw that the army°® was strong, and he prayed, and 

said : 
‘Blessed art thou’, O Saviour ®of Israel*, who didst bring to nought the onslaught of the giant’ by 

the hand of &thy servant 8 David, and didst deliver the army of the Philistines into the hands of Jonathan 

31 the son of Saul and of his armour-bearer®. Shut up! this army in the hands of thy people Israel, 

32 that with their host and their horsemen they may be put toshame. *Give them fearfulness of heart, 
and cause the boldness of their strength to melt away, and let them quake at! their destruction*. 

33 Cast them down with the sword of them that love thee, ™and let all that know” thy name praise 
thee with songs of thanksgiving™.’ 

34 And they joined battle ; and there fell of the army of Lysias about five thousand men, and° they 

35 fell down over against them. But when Lysias? saw that his array had been put to flight, and the 
boldness? that had come upon them that were with Judas, "and how ready they were either to live 
or die nobly’, he removed to Antioch, ‘and gathered together mercenary troops, that he might come 
again into Judaea with an even greater (army)*. 


IV. 36-61. The Purification and Re-dedtcation of the Temple; the fortification 
of the Temple-Mount and Bethsura. 


36 But Judas and his brethren said: ‘ Behold, our enemies are discomfited ; let us go up to cleanse* 

37 the Holy Place, and re-dedicate" it. And all the army was gathered together, and they” went unto 

38 mount Sion. And they saw our™ sanctuary laid desolate, and the altar profaned*, and the gates’ 
burned up, 2and shrubs growing in the courts as in a forest or upon one of the mountains, and the 

39 chambers? (of the priests) pulled down"? ; ‘and they rent their garments*’, and made great lamenta- 

49 tion, and put ashes 4on their heads4; and they fell on their faces to the ground, °and they f&blew 

41 the solemn blasts‘ upon the trumpets, and cried unto heaven®*. Then! Judas appointed (a certain 
number of) men to fight against those (that were) in the citadel, until he should have cleansed 

42 the Holy Place. And he chose blameless priests, such as had delight in the Law; and they* 
43, 44 cleansed the Holy Place, and! bare out the stones of deflement™ into an unclean place. And they 
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30-32. In 2 Macc. xi. 6-8 this prayer is only referred to, not quoted ; but instead, mention is made of ‘ one on horse- 
back in white apparel, brandishing weapons of gold’, who appeared at the head of the Jewish army, and led them on 
to victory. This fantastic elaboration is perhaps based on the two stories of David (1 Sam. xvii. 4o=54) and Jonathan 
(1 Sam. xiv. 1-16); in each case a champion came forth and delivered Israel. 

34. they fell down over against them. i.e. they were struck down and fell at the feet of each individual Jewish 
warrior, so fierce was the onslaught of the Jews. 

36. cleanse. 0 is used of cleansing the Temple from unclean things in 2 Chron. xxix. 15, 16, 18, and from the 
pollution of idolatrous images in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 3, 5, 8. 

re-dedicate. The ritual of cleansing and re-dedicating is detailed in the verses which follow. The Hebrew 
word for ‘dedicate’ (72M) means lit. ‘ to train up a child’ (Prov. xxii. 6); it is used in the sense of dedicating a house 
in Deut. xx. 5, of the Temple in 1 Kings viii. 63 (= 2 Chron. vii. 5). 

38. the gates burned up. We have but scanty details of Zerubbabel’s temple ; mention is made of the Miphkad Gate 
(Neh. iii. 31) and of the Prison Gate (Neh. xii. 39); in Josephus (Conméra Af. i. 22, quoting Hecataeus) there is a 
reference to ‘double gates’ in the Temple, but this seems only to refer to one of the ordinary gates. These are the only 
gates of which mention is made in the O.T., but there must certainly have been others, as there were in the first temple. 

the chambers (of the priests). ra macropépta, cp. Ezra viii. 28, x. 6; Neh. iil. 30, x. 37 ff, xii. 44, xiii. 5 ff. ; 
Josephus Antig. Xl. iv. 7, XIV. xvi. 2. 

40. solemn blasts upon the trumpets. The reference is to the long drawn-out blasts on the ram’s-horns. Cp. 
Num. x. 10. 

41. in the citadel. Cp. 1. 33 ff. . 

42. blameless. dpadpovs, lit. ‘ without blemish ’, i.e. Levitical purity ; used originally in reference to physical blemish, 
but later the idea of innocence and integrity is included, cp. Prov. i. 12, where the word (D'DN) is used for soundness 
in health ; see Deut. xviii. 13, where it occurs in the figurative sense, cp. Ps. cxxxii. 9,16. That a physical blemish was, 
also in later times, an obstacle to the performing of the priestly office may be gathered from Josephus, Av¢zg. II]. xn. 2: 
‘ He ordered that the priest who had any blemish should have his portion indeed among the priests, but he forbad 
him to ascend the altar, or to enter into the holy house.’ In the Talmud no less than 147 physical blemishes are 
enumerated which make a man unfit to perform ministerial duties, cp. Krauss Tadmudische Archaologie, 1, p. 250. 

43. the stones of defilement. Cp.1. 54. 

an unclean place. What is meant can be seen by a reference to Deut. xxiii. 12-14. 


Si 
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took counsel concerning the altar of burnt offerings, which had been profaned, what they should do with 
45it. Anda good idea occurred to them”? (namely) to pull it down, lest it should be a reproach unto 
46 them, because the Gentiles had defiled it ; so they pulled down the altar, and laid down the stones 
in the mountain of the House, in a convenient place, until a prophet should come and decide? (as to 
47 what should be done) concerning them. And they? took whole stones according to the Law, and 
48 built a new? altar after the fashion of the former (one) ; *and they built the Holy Place, and the 
49 inner parts of the house, and hallowed’ the courts. And they made the holy‘ vessels new’, and they 
brought the candlestick, and the altar of burnt offerings and of incense, and the table, into the 
so temple. And they burned incense upon the altar, and they lighted the lamps that were upon the 
s1 candlestick "in order to give light’ in the temple*. And they set loaves upon the table, and hung up 
sq the veils, and finished all *the works’ which they had undertaken. And they rose up early in the morn- 
ing *on thetwenty-fifth (day) of the ninth’ month, which is the month Chislev, in the 70one hundred 
53 and? forty-eighth® year*>, and® offered sacrifice, according to the Law, upon the new altar of burnt 
54 Offerings which they had made*. At® the corresponding time (of the month) and on the (corres- 
ponding) day on which the Gentiles had profaned it, on that day‘ was it dedicated afresh, with songs 
se Sand harps and lutes, and with cymbals. And all "the people” fell upon their faces, and worshipped’, 
56 and gave praise, (looking up) unto heaven, to him who had prospered them. And they celebrated 
the dedication of the altar for eight days, and offered burnt offerings * with gladness*, ‘and sacrificed 
57 a sacrifice of deliverance ™and praise™’. And they decked the forefront of the temple with crowns 
of gold" and small shields, and dedicated°® afresh the gates and the chambers (of the priests), Pand 
«8 furnished them with doors’. ‘And there was exceeding great gladness among the people, and the 
59 reproach of the Gentiles was turned away%. And Judas and his brethren and the whole congregation 
of Israel ordained, that the days of the dedication of.the altar should be kept ‘in their seasons year 
by year for eight days, from the twenty-fifth (day) of the month Chislev, with gladness and joy'®. 
60 And tat that season‘ they built high walls" and strong’ towers around mount Sion, lest haply the 
61 Gentiles should come and tread them’ down, *as they had done aforetime*. And he set there’ 
a force to keep it”, and they fortified Bethsura “to keep it, that the people might have a strong- 
hold over against Idumaea. 


V. 1-8. Victories of Fudas over the Edomites, Baeanites, and Ammonttes. 


Ol 


And it came to pass, when the Gentiles round about heard that the altar’ had been built® and the 
sanctuary dedicated’, °as aforetime®, that they were exceeding wroth. And they determined‘ to 
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46. the mountain of the House. Cp. Mich. iii. 12; Jer. xxvi. 18 (0.29 7). 

a prophet should come . . . The reference is probably to Deut. xvii. 18, which is not a ‘ Messianic’ passage, 
however it may have been interpreted subsequently. 

47. according to the Law. Cp. Exod. xx. 25; Deut. xxvii. 6. 

49. the candlestick ... the altar ... andthe table. These had been taken away by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
see 1, 21, 22; the three are again specifically mentioned in the two next verses. 

52 ff. The inauguration of the feast of Chanukkhah, which has been observed ever since by the Jews. The month 
Chislev corresponds to December. Ewald (Geschichte des Volkes Israel iv. 407 {3rd ed.]), followed by Wellhausen 
(Jsraelitische und Jiidische Geschichte, p. 210), believes that on the 25th Chislev a winter solstice feast had been 
celebrated long before this time, and that this was adapted and turned into the historical feast of Chanukkah, This 
feast was early known as the Feast of Lights (@ara in Josephus, Aztig. XII. vii. 7); two methods were in vogue 
regarding the lighting of the lamps ; the followers of Shammai lit eight lamps on the first day of the festival, and one 
less on each succeeding day until the end of the feast; the Hillelites lit one lamp on the first day of the feast, and 
added one on each succeeding day, so that on the last day eight lamps were lit. ‘The Talmudic sources . . . ascribe 
the origin of the eight days’ festival, with its custom of illuminating the houses, to the miracle said to have occurred 
at the dedication of the purified Temple. This was that the one small cruse of consecrated oil found unpolluted by 
the Hasmonean priests when they entered the Temple, it having been sealed and hidden away, lasted for eight days, 
until new oil could be prepared for the lamps of the holy candlestick’ (Jewish Encyc/. vi. 224a). Fora legend of 
somewhat similar character see 2 Macc. i. 18-ii. 15. 

57- crowns of gold and small shields. Perhaps wreaths of gold, which with the small shields, were temporary 
ornaments, cf. 1 Kings x. 17. 

60. strong towers. Cp. i. 31. 


V. 1-8 Cf. Josephus, Amtig, X11. vill. f. 
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destroy (those of) the race® of Jacob “that were in the midst of them", and they began ‘to slay and 
3 to destroy among the people’. And Judas fought against the children of Esau in Idumaea¥ at 
Akrabattine, because they annoyed Israel’ by their attacks; and he smote them with a great 
4 slaughter, “and humbled® them™, and took spoils from them. And he remembered the malice of 
the children of Baean, who were unto the people® a snare and a stumbling-block, lying in wait for 
5 them Pin the ways’. And they were shut up by him in the towers; and he encamped against? 
them, ‘and utterly destroyed them’, and burned® ‘with firet "the towers of the place’", with all that 
6 were” therein. Then he* passed over to the children of Ammon, and found (there) a mighty band, 
7 and much people’, and Timotheus (who was) their leader. And he fought many battles with them, 
8zand they were discomfited before him, *and he smote them#*; and he gat possession of Jazer and 
the villages” thereof, and returned° again into Judaea‘. 


V. 9-68. Victories of Simon in Galilee, and of Fudas in Gilead. 


9 And the Gentiles that were in Gilead gathered themselves together against the Israelites that 
10 were on their borders, to destroy them ; and thcy fled unto the stronghold of Dathema*®. And they 
sent letters unto Judas and his brethren, saying: ‘The Gentiles that are round about us are gathered 
11 together ‘against us’ %to destroy us; and they are preparing to come and get possession of the 
12 stronghold® whereunto we® have fled for refuge ; and Timotheus is leading their host. Now, there- 
13 fore, ‘come and deliver us from their hand, for a number of us are fallen, and all our brethren: that 
were in the (parts) of Tubias have been put to death, and they have carried into captivity their wives 
14 and their children and their* belongings, and have destroyed there about a thousand men.’ While 
the! letters were yet being read, behold, there came other messengers from Galilee with their 
15 garments rent, bringing a report to the following effect, saying™: ‘There be gathered together 
against them (men) from Ptolemais, and Tyre "and Sidon", and all Galilee of the Gentiles, to 
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2. (those of) the race of Jacob. The reading ‘seed of J.’, though not well attested, is more likely to be correct, 
being more in accordance with O.T. usage, cp. Ps. xxil. 23, Isa. xlv. 19, Jer. xxxili. 26, &c. 
3. the children of Esau. Cp. Gen. xxxvi. Io, 19. 


Akrabattine. Cp. D’a°py aby (Joshua xv. 3, Judges i. 36); a spot in the hill-country in the south-west 
of Palestine, which formed the boundary of Judaea, cp. Num. xxxiv. 4. 

and he smote them with a great slaughter. A characteristic Hebrew phrase: ndvaa Aap OnE aha 

humbled them and... For the phraseology cp. Deut. xxviii. 29. 

4. the children of Baean. This name does not occur elsewhere ; Blau (quoted by Bissell, 2% foc.) says: ‘The 
region in which the event described in 1 Macc. v. 1-6 took place is the same as that which the table by Karnack calls 
Bajaa, near Kapharbaruk, east from Hebron, where tn the time of the Maccabees Idumaeans settled. In my opinion, 
P2 25 signifies simply the inhabitants of the place Bajjan.’ Grimm holds that Baean can only refer to the ancestor of 
a tribe, on the analogy of ‘the children of Esau’. 

a snare and a stumbling-block. Cp. Ps. Ixvili. 23 (Sept.), = Ixix. 22 (E.V.). 
5. utterly destroyed. avabeparifw =p) vit; cp. I Sam. xv. 8, 
burned ... the towers. Cp. Judges ix. 49. 
6. the children of Ammon. Like the Edomites, traditional enemies of Israel, cp. Judges xi. 4,12; 2 Sam. x. 6-14. 
a mighty band. Lit.‘ a mighty hand’; a Hebraism, 1P?N 1, used in Num. xx. 20 of the fighting power of the 
Edomites. 
Timotheus ... their leader. Probably an Ammonite who had assumed a Greek name, in accordance with a 
frequent custom in those times. 

7. and he smote them. Cp. note on w. 3. 

8. he gat possession. spoxarad\apBdverGa implies a sudden taking possession. 

Jazer. A place on the east of Jordan occupied by the Amorites originally (Num. xxi. 32), later by the tribe of 
Gad (Num. xxxil, 25 ; Joshua xiil. 25 ; 1 Chron. vi. 81). 

the villages thereof. Lit. the ‘daughters thereof’, a Hebraism; the ‘land of Jazer’ was a fertile region with 
villages dependent upon the city ; see Num, xxxiil. 1; Isa. xvi. 8; Jer. xlviui. 32. 

9g. Gilead. The reference here is to the ‘land of Gilead’, i.e. the mountainous district on the east of Jordan between 
the Yarmuk in the north, and the Arnon in the south; the river Jabbok cuts this region into two parts (cf. Num. 
XXX]. 29; Joshua xxii. 9; Judges x. 8, xx. 1). 

Dathema. This place has not been identified. On the letter contained in vv. 10-13 see Jafr. $7. I (a). 

13. Tubias. Cp. 2 Macc. xii.17; ‘the land of Tob’ (Judges xi. 3, 5 ; 2 Sam. x. 6, 8), twelve miles south-east of the 
Sea of Galilee. 

15. Ptolemais. The Accho or Akka of the O.T., cp. Judges i. 31; Joshua xix. 24-31. It is uncertain when this 
name was changed to Ptolemais; the city had already received it for some time by the end of the third century B.C. 
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16 consume us. Now when Judas and® the people? heard these words, there assembled together 
a great gathering to consult what they should do "for their brethren who were in tribulation and 
17 being attacked by the enemy™4. And Judas said unto Simon his brother: ‘Choose out men for 
thyself, and go and deliver thy® brethren in Galilee, while I and Jonathan my brother will go into 
18 Gilead.’ And he left Joseph the son of Zacharias, and Azarias, as leaders of the people, with the 
1g rest of the army, in. Judaea, to guard it. And the commanded them, sayingt: ‘Take ye the charge of 
20 this people, and engage not in battle with the Gentiles until we return.’ And three thousand men were 
allotted unto Simon to go into Galilee, and eight thousand men" unto Judas (to go)” into Gilead. 
21 And Simon went into Galilee, and engaged in many” battles with the Gentiles, and the Gentiles 
>2 were discomfited before him. And he pursued them unto the gate” of Ptolemais; and there fell of 
23 the Gentiles’ about three thousand men, and he took their spoils. And he” took *those (that were)? 
in® Galilee and Arbatta with (their) wives and children, and brought* them® into Judaea °with great 
sladness®. 
24 And Judas Maccabaeus! and Shis brother® Jonathan passed over Jordan, and went three days’ 
2s journey in the wilderness; and they fell in with the Nabataeans, and these met them in a peaceable 
26 manner, and recounted to them all things that had befallen their brethren in Gilead ; and how that 
many of them were shut up in Bosora, and Bosor, and Alema, Casphor, Maked, and Carnaim,—all* 
27 these cities (being) strong and great; ‘and how that they, were shut up in the rest* of the cities of 
Gilead‘, and that on the morrow (the enemies) had planned! to encamp “against the stronghold?™, 
28 and to take (it)°, and to destroy all those? (who were in it) in one day. And Judas and his army 
turned suddenly *by the way of4 the wilderness unto Bosora’; and he took® the city, and slew all the 
malest "with the edge of the sword", and took all their spoils, and burned’ it (i.e. the city)” with fire. 
30 And he* removed thence’ by night, and went on? until (he reached) the stronghold. And when it 
was morning they lifted up their eyes, and behold (there was) a great multitude »which could not 
be numbered”, bearing ladders and engines (of war), to take the stronghold*; and they were fighting 
31 against them (that were in the stronghold). And when Judas saw that the battle had begun, and 
32 that the cry of the city? went up to® heaven, with trumpets and ‘a great sound’, he said unto the 
33 men of his host: ‘ Fight this day for your® brethren.’ And he? went forth behind them in three 
34 companies, and they* sounded with trumpets, and cried out in prayer. And the army of Timotheus 
perceived that it was Maccabaeus, and they fled from before him; and he! smote them with a great™ 
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Ptolemy Lagi destroyed it in B.c. 312 when it was still called Akka; very possibly the renovated city which sub- 
sequently arose took its name from him; but as he only had possession of it for a very short time, it seems more likely 
that it was named after Ptolemy II, who conquered the whole of Phoenicia, and retained possession of it. For the 
history of the city during the Maccabaean struggle see 1 Macc. x. I, 39, 48-66, xil. 45 ff.; Josephus, Avtig. XII. viii. 1, 
HOw Lelie iV. 1.6. Omudere, 
all Galilee of the Gentiles. i.e. Upper Galilee with its mixed Gentile population ; cp. Isa. viil. 23, 1x. 1. 
18. Joseph ... and Azarias. See vv. 56-62; they are not mentioned otherwise. 
23. Arbatta. Probably = Arvadah, i.e. the valley of the Dead Sea (cp. Deut. 1. 7; Joshua xi. 16, xii. 8, xviil. 18). 
25. the Nabataeans. The Ishmaelite tribe of Nebaioth of the O.T. (Gen. xxv. 13), according to Josephus (A #27. 
J. xn. 4); Petra, their capital, became a great commercial centre in later days. G.A.Smith (A/storical Geography of 
Palestine, p. §47) says: ‘ Their inscriptions are scattered all over eastern Palestine, where they had many settlements, 
and in Arabia, but have even been discovered in Italy, proving the extent of their trade.’ 
in a peaceable manner. Cp. Ix. 35. 
26. Bosora. i.e. Bozrah in Moab (cp. Jer. xlviii. 24), not the Bozrah in Edom (Isa. Ixiii. 1). 
Bosor. i.e. most likely = Bezer ‘in the wilderness’, in the inheritance of the Reubenites (Deut. iv. 43, Joshua 
xx. 8, xxi. 36); mentioned also on the Moabite Stone. 
Alema, Casphor, Maked. These places are not otherwise mentioned ; they cannot be identified further than 
that they were cities of Gilead, see v. 36. 
Carnaim. Cp. Gen. xiv. 5; Deut. i. 4; Am. vi. 13; 2 Macc. xu. 21, 26. 
29. the stronghold. i.e. Dathema. 
33. And he went forth... Cp. Judges vii. 16. 
cried out in prayer. i.e. a battle-cry which was also a prayer, cp. Judges vil. 18, where the cry is: ‘For the 
Lord and for Gideon,’ which was also preceded by the blowing of trumpets. Cp. the battle-cry, ‘ Allah, Allah!’ of 
the Turks (Grimm), and ‘ For God and St. George!’ of the English. 
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35 slaughter ; and there fell of them "on that day" about eight thousand men. And he?® turned aside? 
to Mizpeh and fought against it, ‘and took it4, and slew‘ all the males thereof, and took’ the spoils 
36 thereoft, and burned it with fire. From thence he" removed, and took Casphor, Maked, Bosor, and 
the other cities ‘of Gilead’. 
37 Now after these things Timotheus gathered another army, and encamped over against Raphon, 
38 beyond™ the brook. “And Judas sent (men) to espy the army*; and they reported to him, saying): 
‘All the Gentiles *that are round about us** are gathered together unto them”, an exceeding® great 
39 host ; and they have hired Arabians to help them, and are 4encamping beyond the brook‘, ready to 
49 come against thee® to battle.” And Judas went to meet them. And Timotheus said unto the 
captains of his host, when Judas ‘and his army‘ drew nigh unto the brook of water: ‘If he pass over 
41 unto us first, we shall not be able to withstand him", for® ‘he will mightily prevail against us!; but 
“if he be afraid, and* encamp beyond the river, we will cross over 'unto him!, "and prevail against 
42 him™>.” Now when Judas came nigh unto the brook °of water°, he placed the officers? of the people 
‘by the brook?, and "commanded them, saying’: *‘ Suffer no man to encamp?, but let allt come to 
43 the battle. And he crossed over first against them, and all" his’ people after” him; and all* the 
Gentiles were discomfited before his’ face, and cast away their? arms, and fled unto *the temple of? 
44 Carnaim. And they” took the city*, and burned the temple? with fire, together with all ®*that were°® 
therein. ‘And Carnaim was subdued‘; neither could they? stand any longer before the face of 
Judas. 
45 And Judas gatbered together all Israel, them that were in Gilead, "from the least unto the 
greatest”, and their ‘wives, and their! children, and their belongings, an exceeding great army, that 
46 they might come into the land of Judah. And they came as far as Ephron; and this was a large 
city at* (the entrance of) the pass, exceeding strong; it was not (possible) to turn aside 'from it! 
47 elther to the right or the left, but (one had) to go through the midst of it. And they of the city shut 
4g them out, and stopped up the gates with stones. And Judas sent ™unto them™ with words of peace, 
saying : ‘We® would pass through® thy” land to go into our own land; and none shall harm you, 
4g we will only pass by on our feet.’ But they would not open unto him’. And Judas "commanded 
proclamation to be made? in the army, that each man should encamp in the place where he was. 
50 *And the men of the host* encamped’; and they" fought against the city all that day and all that 
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35. Mizpeh in Gilead; cp. Judges x1. 29. 

36. Casphor ... See notes on v. 26. 

37. Raphon. According to Pliny (quoted by Grimm) this was one of the cities of ‘ Decapolis’; Josephus (4Az¢7¢ 
XII. vill. 4) speaks of it as a ‘ city’. 

the brook. yetuappovs = 2M), ‘a torrent’ of water in a narrow channel; cp. Judges v. 21, &c. 

39. Arabians. Cp. 2 Macc. xi. 10. 

40. For he will mightily prevail against us. Grimm aptly refers to 2 Chron. xxxil. 13 (Sept.) = 19 boy 23, 

42. officers. rovs ypappareis = DYIDY. Cp. Deut. xx. 5 ff. (Kautzsch). | 

43. and he crossed over first. That no attempt was made by Timotheus to oppose the Jews during this crossing 
shows extraordinary ineptitude; bad leadership on the part of the enemy must evidently have had much to do with 
many of their defeats during the Maccabaean struggle. 

the temple. réyevos is the entire piece of consecrated ground in which a temple stands; regarding this temple 
of Carnaim cp. 2 Macc. xn. 26. 

45. from the least unto the greatest. A characteristic O.T. expression, OVI OP. 

46. Ephron. According to Kautzsch, identical with the Teppovs or Pepovry, mentioned by Polybius V. Ixx. 12, as 
having been conquered by Antiochus the Great. From vv. 43, 52 (cp. 2 Macc. xii, 27.) it must have lain in the 
stretch of land between Ashtaroth and the Jordan, opposite Scythopolis or Beth-Shan (Grimm). The situation of the 
city explains why it was not possible ‘ to turn aside from it either to the right or the left’, i.e. the land was precipitous 
on either side. 

48. we would pass through... Cp. the similar request preferred by Moses to the king of Edom (Num. xx, 17) 
and to the king of the Amorites (Num. xxi. 22). 

we will only pass by on our feet. Cp. the Hebrew phrase M1YS S343 ‘let me pass through with my feet’ 
(Num. xx. 19), the idea being that of rapidly passing through ; cp. Ps. ciil. 16. 


49. each man should encamp... In view of what is said in the next v., that they fought ‘al! that day’, it can 
only be a temporary halt that is here referred to, not an encampment proper. 
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I MACCABEES 5. 51-68 


51 night; and ‘the city’ was delivered into his” hands; and he* destroyed all the males’ with the edge 
of the sword, and rased’” the city, and took® the spoils thereof, and passed° through the city over 
52 them that were slain. And they* went over Jordan into the great plain over against Bethshan. 
53 °And Judas gathcred together those that lagged behind, and encouraged the people all the way 
54 through until® he came into the land of Judah. And they went up to mount Sion with gladness 
and joy, and offered whole burnt offerings, because not so much as one of them was slain ‘until they 
returned in peace’. 
55 And inthe days when Judas and Jonathan§ were in the land® of Gilead, and Simon ‘his brother! 
56 in Galilee *before Ptolemais*, Joseph! the son of Zacharias, and Azarias, leaders™ of the armies® (in 
57 Judaea), heard of their exploits and of the war,—° what things they had done®; and they said: ‘Let 
us? also make a name for ourselves, and “let us go4 fight” against the Gentiles that are round about 
58 us.’ "And they gave charge unto the (men) of the host! that was with them’, and went toward 
60 Jamnia. And Gorgias and his men came out of the city “to meet them" in battle. And Joseph and 
Azarias were put to flight, ‘and were pursued” unto the borders of Judaea’; and there fell on that 
61 day *of the people* of Israel about two thousand men. And there was a great overthrow ’among 
62 the people’, because they hearkened not unto Judas “and his brethren, thinking to do some exploit #7. 
63 But they were not of the seed of those men, by whose hand deliverance was given unto Israel. But 
‘the man® Judas and his brethren were glorified exceedingly in the sight of all Israel; and of all? the 
64 Gentiles, wheresoever® their name was heard of®; ‘and’ (men) gathered unto them, acclaiming 
(them)®*. 
65 And Judas and his brethren went forth,and fought against the children of Esau in the land toward 
the south ; and he smote Hebron and the villages! thereof*, and pulled down the strongholds! thereof”, 
66 and burned the towers thercof round about. "And he® removed" to go into the land of the Philis- 
67 tines?, and he went through Marisa‘. In that day (certain) priests fell in battle, desiring’ themselves® 
68 to do exploits, in that they’ went out to the war unadvisedly. And Judas turned aside to Azotus, to 
the land of the Philistines, and pulled" down their altars, and burned the carved images of their gods’, 
and took the spoil of their cities, and returned into “the land of* Judah. 
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50. the city was delivered. For the expression cp. Gen. xiv. 20; Dent. iii. 3; Judges xi. 21; the idea was that 
the Lord of hosts (i.e. of the Israelite hosts) brought this about ; cp. 2 Macc. xil. 36. 

52. the great plain. i.e. the plain of Esdraelon, between the Jordan and mount Gilboa; Kautzsch suggests that 
it was called the ‘ great’ plain becanse it was here much broader than the continuation of it east of Jordan. 7 

Bethshan. Beth-Shean; called Scythopolis in Judges i. 27 (Sept.) ; 2 Macc. xii. 29; Josephus, Avézg. XII. vii. 5, 
XII. vi. 13 Bell. Jud. U1. ix. 7; one of the cities of the Decapolis, the only one of the ten lying on the west of 
Jordan; the modern Leisaz. 

56. Joseph ... and Azarias. Cp. v. 18. 

58. Jamnia. See note on iv. 15. 

59. Gorgias. Cp. iii. 38; 2 Macc. viii. 9, ‘a captain and one that had experience in matters of war.’ 

61. because they hearkened not ... i.e. to the command given to them by Judas in v. 19. Josephus (Azdvg. 
XII. viii. 6) says concerning this: ‘ For besides the rest of Judas’ sagacious counsels, one may well wonder at this 
concerning the misfortune that befel the forces commanded by Joseph and Azarias, which he understood would 
happen, if they broke any of the injunctions he had given them.’ | 

62. But they were not of the seed ... i.e. not Hasmonaeans; the writer apparently resents the idea that any 
not belonging to the Hasmonaeans should take part in the national deliverance; cp. note on 11, 238. 

63. the man Judas. Cp. Exod. x1. 3, xxxii. 1; Num. xii. 3. 

65. Hebron. The ancient Kirjath-Arba (Judges i. 10). 

the villages thereof. Cp. note on v. 8. 
the strongholds. Cod. A reads ‘ stronghold’, i.e. the citadel. _ 

66. Marisa. i.e. Mareshah in the plain of Judaea. The reading of all authorities, excepting %* and Josephus, 
Antig. XII. viii. 6), viz. ‘Samaria’ cannot be right, for to go from Hebron to Philistia via Samaria without very special 
reasons is unthinkable; no reasons are given, but they certainly would have been given by the intelligent and careful 
author of this book if this enormous défour had been undertaken. 

67. Inthat day ... This episode is not mentioned by Josephus; but in 2 Macc. xii. 38-40, where, however, no 
mention of priests is made, these men are said to have fallen because under their garments were found ‘consecrated 
tokens of the idols of Jamnia’. 

68. Azotus. See note on iv. 15. 

pulled down their altars ... Cp.x. 84. 
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I MACCABEES 6. 1-15 


VI. 1-317. Death of Antiochus Epiphancs, and accession of his son, Antiochus Eupator. 


6; And king Antiochus was journeying through the upper countries; and he heard that Elymais, in 


2 Persia, was” a city °renowned for riches, for silver and gold’, and that the temple which was in it 
(was) rich exceedingly, and that therein (were) golden shields, and breastplates, and arms, which 
Alexander, son of Philip“, the Macedonian® king, who reigned first among ‘the Greeks‘, had left 

3 behind there. So he came and sought to take the city, Sand to pillage it®; but he was not able (to 

4 do so) because the thing had become known to them of the city. And they rose up" against him to 
battle'; and he fled, and removed thence with great heaviness, to return to Babylon. 

And ‘there came one bringing him tidings! into Persia™ that "the armies, which went against 

6 °the land of° Judah®, had been put to flight ; and that Lysias had gone forth at the head of a strong 
army, and had been put to shame before them; Pand that they had waxed strong by reason of 
arms “and power, and with store of spoils4, which they took from the ‘armies that they had cut offt?®; 

» and that they had pulled down ‘the abomination which he had built® upon the altar that was in 
Jerusalem’; and that they had compassed about the sanctuary” with high walls, “as (had been the 

g case) formerly”, and Bethsura, *his city*. And it came to pass, when the king heard these words, 
he was struck with amazement and greatly moved ; and he laid him down upon (his) bed, and fell 

g sick for grief, because it had not befallen him as he had looked for. And he was there many days, 

10 because great’ grief was renewed upon him ; and he? reckoned that he was about to die. And he 
called for all his Friends, and said unto them: ‘ Sleep departeth from mine eyes, and (my)* heart 
11 faileth >for care’, *And I said in (my) heart*, Unto what tribulation am I come, and how great 
12 a flood is it wherein I now am! For I was gracious and beloved in my power. But now I remem- 
ber the evils which I did at Jerusalem, and that I took all4 the vessels “of silver and gold that were 
13 therein, and sent forth (armies) to destroy the’ inhabitants® of Judah without a cause. I perceive 
that on this account these evils are come upon me, and, behold, I perish Sthrough great grief% in 
14a Strange land. And he? called for Philip, ‘one of his Friends*‘, and set him over all his kingdom, 
15 and gave him (his) diadem, and his robe, and (his) signet-ring, 'to the end that he should educate! 
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VI. 1. Elymais. See critical note. Most commentators take Elymais as the name of a province (Elam of the 
O.T. lying between Media and the Persian Gulf), and retain the ev, because a city of this name is unknown; but the 
preposition does not belong to the original text, and the whole context necessitates our regarding Elymais as a city, 
and not asa province. Josephus (Awét‘g. X11. ix. 1) speaks of ‘a very rich city in Persia, called Elymais’, and says 
that Antiochus ‘ went in haste to Elymais, and assaulted it, and besieged it’. Elymais is mentioned in Tobit ii. 10, 
where, however, it is thought of as a province ; but it is possible, and even probable, that the text in this passage is 
based on a misunderstanding of an original Semitic form (see Dillon in the Contemporary Review, March, 1898, 
referred to in /-7} col. 1284). See next note. 

2. the temple which was in it. Cp. 2 Macc. i. 12-17, where this episode is clearly referred to; here this temple 
is spoken of as that of Nanaea, one of the primeval Babylonian deities, = Innanaea, called tn later times Nana, and 
identified with Ishtar; she is spoken of as the ‘goddess of the world’, and also as the ‘ goddess of war’ (see further 
Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, i. 76{.). The chief centre of the cult of this goddess was the city 
of Erech, and continued so to the very end of the Assyrian Empire. There is, therefore, the possibility that in the 
name Elymais there lurks a corruption of some form of the name of Erech in the original Hebrew text. 

had Jeft behind there. i.e. as votive offerings. 


5. the armies . . . had been put to flight. i.e. those of Seron (ii]. 23), Nicanor (iv. 14), and Gorgias (iv. 22). 
7. the abomination ... Cp. i. 54. 
10. Sleep ... Cp. Gen. xxxi. 4o (Sept.). With this and the following wv. cp. 2 Macc. ix. 12-173; in Josephus 


(Antig. X11. ix. 1) this speech is merely summarized. 

13. these evils are come upon me. According to Polybius (xxxi. 11), who is, however, only repeating a tradition 
(ws enoi daciv), ‘these evils’ constituted a species of madness, for he died datpovncas . . . Sta 7d yeveoOat tTiwas emoan- 
pagtas tov Satpoviov kara THY mEpt TO MpoEtpnpévoy iepov mapavopiav. The author of I Macc. is evidently preserving some 
tradition based on fact, though he assigns the cause of Antiochus’ disorder to his desecration of the temple at 
Jerusalem, while Polybius traces it to strange apparitions seen during his attempt to rob the temple in Elymais. 
Cp. the argument in Josephus (Avézg. XII. ix. 1) who certainly does of take the will for the deed! 

ina strange land. This is a natural addition by a Jew who wishes to represent things as bad as possible for 
the arch-enemy of his race, cp. for the conception Amos vil, 17. Antiochus the Great was killed while plundering the 
temple at Elymais. 

14. Philip. Cp. 2 Macc. v. 22, vi. 11, vili. 8, ix. 29, see’ also 1 Macc. 1. 6. 

15. Signet-ring. Cp. Gen. xli. 42; Esther i11. 10, viii. 2. 

that he should educate ... This duty had been assigned to Lysias (iil. 32-4); the reason for the change ts 
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I MACCABEES 6, 16-35 


16 Antiochus his son, ™and bring him up to be king™. And king® Antiochus died there °in the one 

17 hundred and forty-ninth year®°. And when Lysias knew that the king was dead, he set up 
Antiochus his (i.e. the king’s) son to reign”, whom he had nourished up while yet young, and he 
called his name Eupator. 


VI. 18-54. The struggle between Fudas and the forces under Lysias and Eupator 
for the possession of Ferusalem and Bethsura. 


18 And they that were in the citadel kept enclosing Israel round about the sanctuary, and continually 
19 sought their hurt, 4and (acted as) a support to the Gentilesa, And Judas' purposed to destroy 
29 them, and called all* the people together to besiege them. ‘And they were gathered together, and 
besieged them* in "the one hundred and fiftieth year"; and he’ constructed siege-towers” against 
21 them, and engines (of war). And there came forth some *of them* that were shut up, and unto 
22 them were joined certain ungodly men of Israel¥. And they went unto the king and said: ‘How 
23 long wilt thou not execute judgement, and (when wilt thou) avenge our brethren? We were willing 
24 toserve thy father, and to walk after his words, *and to follow his commandments*. °° For this cause° 
the children of our people “besieged it (i.e. the citadel)®®, and were alienated from us, and‘ 8as 
25 many of us as they could light on® they killed®, ‘and they spoiled* our inheritances‘, And not 
o6 against us only did they stretch out their hand, but also against all their! borderlands. And, behold, 
they are encamped this day against the citadel in Jerusalem with the object of capturing it, and 
27 they have fortified the sanctuary™ and Bethsura. And if thou art not” beforehand with them quickly 
they will do greater things than these, and thou wilt not°® be able to control them.’ 
og And the king was angry when he heard (this); and? he gathered together all his Friends, (who 
29 were) the leaders of his host. and them that were over the horse4. And there came unto him* from 
30 other kingdoms‘, and from ‘the isles of the sea", bands of mercenaries. “And the number of his forces 
was a hundred thousand footmen, and twenty thousand horsemen, and thirty-two elephants trained 
31 for war. And they went through Idumaea, and encamped against Bethsura, and fought against (it) 
many days, and made engines (of war); but "they (that were besieged)" came out and burned them 
32 with fire, and fought manfully. And Judas removed from the citadel, and encamped at Beth- 
33 zacharias, over against the king’s camp. And the king rose early in the morning, and removed the 
army in its eagerness ‘along the road to Beth-zacharias’; and his forces prepared themselves” for 
34 the battle, and sounded with trumpets. And they showed the elephants the blood of grapes and 
35 mulberries, that they might prepare them for the battle. And they divided the beasts among the 
phalanxes*, and they set by each elephant a thousand men armed with coats of mail, and helmets 
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not given; cp. Josephus (Az¢zg. XII. ix. 2), who adds: ‘ But it was Lysias that declared his death to the multitude, 
and appointed his son Antiochus to be king, of whom at present he had the care, and called him Eupator.’ The 
appointment of Philip was fraught with evil consequences, see vv. 55-63. 
16. one hundred and forty-ninth year. 163 B.C. 
17, while yet young. Appian (Sy. xlvi) says he was: evvaeres mratdior. 
and he called his name. A very frequent O.T. phrase IOW"NN Np". 
Eupator. Appian (zd/d.) says: mpoveOnkay dvopa Evratwp oi Zupot dia thy Tov Tarpos apetyy. 

18. kept enclosing ... This is explained by Josephus (4vé7g. XII. ix. 3): ‘For the soldiers that were in that 
garrison rushed out suddenly, and destroyed such as were going up to the temple in order to offer their sacrifices ; for 
this citadel adjoined to, and overlooked the temple.’ 

20. the one hundred and fiftieth year. 162 B.C. 

21. ungodly men of Israel]. Cp. 1, 11. 

26. they have fortified ... Cp. iv. 60, 61. 

30. a hundred thousand footmen ... These numbers, which are also given by Josephus, are probably 
exaggerated ; in 2 Macc. xiii. 2, the number of horsemen given is still larger, but the other forces are smaller, though 
there are added, ‘three hundred chariots armed with scythes.’ 

32. Beth-zacharias. A place between Jerusalem and Beth-zur, an hour’s walk to the south of Bethlehem ; the 
present Beth-zacharieh. 

34. they showed the elephants ... Grimm refers to Aelian, De Avzuzal. xiii. 8 in support of the fact that 
spirituous liquors were given to elephants in order to excite them. In the present case the liquor was only shown 
to them, for had they drunk of it they would have got out of control. Josephus omits all reference to this. In 
3 Macc. v. 1, 2 there is an account of the intention to give unmixed wine to elephants, and, when thoroughly maddened, 
to drive them into an enclosure full of Jews, in order that the latter might be trampled upon. 





PNA CC p> 6." 36-56 


36 of brass Yon their heads’ ; and for each beast were appointed five hundred chosen horsemen. These 
had previously been (with the beasts) *wherever a beast was”; *and whithersoever it went, ?they 
37 went together with (it); they did not leave it*. And towers of wood (were) upon them, strong 
38 (and) covered, (one) upon each beast, girt fast “4upon them with® (special) contrivances*; and upon 
each were }thirty-°twof men®, fighting ‘from them‘, Sand (each beast had) its Indian®& And the 
residue of the horsemen he placed on this side and that side, on either wing of the army, ‘(thus) 
39 striking terror (into the enemy, while) covering the phalanxes'*. Now when the sun shone upon the 
49 shields of gold ‘and brass*, the mountains shone therewith, and blazed like torches ‘of fire. And 
a part! of the king’s™ army ‘was spread’ upon the high® mountains, and some on the °low ground®, 
41 and they went on safely? and in order”. And all that’ heard the noise of their multitude, Sand of 
the marching of the multitude, and the rattling of the arms’, did quake; for the army was exceeding* 
42 "*ereat and" strong. And Judas and his army drew near for battle, and there fell of the king’s army 
six hundred men. 
43. And Eleazar Avaran saw one of the beasts armed with royal breastplates, and he was higher than 
44 all the (other) beasts, so that it appeared as though the king were upon-it; and he gave himself to 
45 deliver his people and to acquire an everlasting name; and he ran upon it courageously into the 
midst of the phalanx’, and slew on the right hand and on the left, and they parted asunder “from 
46 him™® on this side and on that ; and he crept under the elephant, *and’ thrust him from beneath*, 
47 and slew it ; and it fell to the earth upon him, and he died there. And when they? saw the strength 
of the royal* (army), and the fierce onslaught” of the hosts, they® turned away from them. 
48 ‘But they? of the king’s army went up to Jerusalem to meet them, and the king encamped toward 
49 Judaea, and toward mount Sion. And he made peace® with them of Bethsura ; for’ they® came out 
of the city, because they had no food there? to be shut up therein (any longer), *because it was 
50 a Sabbath to the land’. And the king took Bethsura, and appointed* a garrison there to keep it. 
51 And he encamped against the sanctuary many days, and set there siege-towers’, and engines (of war), 
52 and instruments for casting fire “and stones™, and pieces to cast darts and slings. And they (who 
53 were besieged) also made engines against their engines, and fought for many" days. But there were 
no victuals in the store-chambers® ?because it was the seventh year’, and they that had fled for 
54 safety “to Judaea? from the Gentiles had eaten up the residue of the store; and there were (but) 
a few men left in the sanctuary, because the famine prevailed against them, and they were scattered, 
each man to his own place. 


VI. 55-63. Az abortive treaty of peace. 


55 And Lysias heard that Philip, whom Antiochus the king’—while he was yet alive—appointed to 
56 nourish up his son Antiochus’ that he might be king, had returned from Persia tand Media‘, and 
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37. thirty-two. This is, of course, an impossible number; Grimm, following Michaelis, suggests in the original 
the reading pw woe (‘two (or) three’) which, through a copyist’s error, became 0°30" owe (‘ thirty-two’); Faur- 
weather and Black offer the ingenious suggestion that ‘ possibly the original text may have read mou (“ picked 
warriors”), the term used in Exod. xiv. 7, xv. 4 of the picked men in Pharaoh's chariots, which the translator mistook 
for Do (‘‘thirty ”)?; some Greek MSS. read ‘thirty’, and & V read ‘thirty men of strength’. The usual number of 
warriors on an elephant was three or four. 

its Indian. This name came to be applied to the driver whether an Indian or not. 

39. the shields of gold ... This is merely a rhetorical picture. 

43. Eleazar Avaran. Cp. ll. 5. 

45. they parted asunder from him. i.e. they could not withstand his onslaught. 

47. they turned away from them. An instance of the general trustworthiness of the writer, who does not conceal 
the fact of defeat; that he does not enlarge upon it is very excusable; cp. Josephus, /e//. Jud. 1.1.5. In 2 Macc. 
xl. 22, 23 the Jewish defeat is represented as a victory. 

49. it was a sabbath to the land. i.e. a Sabbatical year, cp. Exod. xxill. 10, 11; Lev. xxv. 2-73 cp. v. 53. 

51. pieces. Zz. ‘little scorpions,’ so called because part of the ‘ piece’, or instrument, resembled the uplifted tail of 
a scorpion. The Hebrew word D'27py occurs in 1 Kings xi. 51, 143 2 Chron. x. 11, 14. 

53. they that had fled for safety ... i.e. those from Gilead and Galilee, see v. 23, 45. 

55. Philip. Cp. wv. 14. 
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I MACCABEES 6. 56—7. 7 


with him the forces that went with" the king, and that he was seeking to take unto him the govern- 
s; ment’. And he” made haste, and gave consent to depart ; and he* said ’to the king and’ to the 
~ leaders of the host and to the? men: ‘* We languish daily*, and our food is scant, and the place which 
5g we are besieging is strong”, and the affairs of the kingdom lie upon us ; now therefore let us give the 
sg right hand to these men, and make peace °with them*, dand with all their nation’; and let us settle 
with them that they (be permitted) to walk after their own laws, as aforetime ; for because of their 
60 laws which we abolished were they angered, and did all these things.’ And the saying pleased the 
61 king and the leaders, and he sent unto them to make peace®; and they‘ accepted thereof. And the 
king gand the leaders* sware unto them in accordance with these (conditions) ; (thereupon) they* 
62 came forth from the stronghold, and the king entered into mount Sion. But (when) he saw the 
strength of the place, he set at nought the oath ‘which he had sworn, and gave commandment! to 
63 pull down* the wall round about. And he! removed in haste, and returned unto Antioch,and found 
Philip master of the city; and he fought against him, and took the city ™by force™. 


VII. 1-20. Demetrius becomes king of Syria; Bacchides and Alchimus sent against the Fews. 


71 Inthe one hundred and fifty-first® year Demetrius the son of Seleucus came forth from: Rome, and 
2 went up with a few men unto a city® by the sea”, and reigned there. And ‘it came to pass?, when 
he had formed the. purpose of entering into the house of the kingdom of his fathers, that the soldiery® 
3 laid hands on Antiochus and Lysias, to bring them unto him. ‘And when the thing was made known 
4to him&, he? said: ‘Show me not their faces.. And the soldiery slew them. And Demetrius sat 
5 upon the throne of his kingdom. And there came unto him all the lawless and ungodly men of 
6 Israel; and Alcimus® led them, desiring to be (high)? priest. And they accused the people unto the 
king, saying: ‘Judas and his brethren have destroyed all thy Friends, and have scattered us from 
» our™ land’. Now therefore send a man whom thou trustest, and let him go and see ™all the havock 
which he hath made of us and of the king’s country™, and "let him punish" them and all that°® helped 
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59. to walk after their laws. To achieve this was the one object, originally at any rate, of the Maccabaean 
struggle. 
63. returned unto Antioch. See the further details given by Josephus (Am/fzg. XII. 1x. 7); cp.also2 Macc. xi. 4-7. 


VII. 1. the one hundred and fifty-first year. 162-161 B.C. 

Demetrius the son of Seleucus. The first of the name, called also Soter, on account of his having delivered 
the Babylonians from the satrap Heraclides; he reigned 162-150 B.c. His father was Seleucus 1V, surnamed 
Philopator. 

came forth from Rome. 1.e. he escaped from Rome, mainly through the help of Polybius the historian, where 
he was as a boy sent as a hostage in place of Antiochus Epiphanes, his uncle. He escaped to Tripolis, the ‘ city by 
the sea’ (cp. 2 Macc. xiv. 1; Josephus, Aztig. XII. x. 1). 

afew men. According to Polybius, five men and three boys; in 2 Macc. xiv. 1 he is said to have arrived in 
Tripolis ‘ with a mighty host and a fleet ’. 

and reigned there. Rather, proclaimed himself king there, cp. x. 1, xl. 54; Josephus (Amf/g. XII. x. 1) says: 
‘and set the diadem on his own head.’ Polybius (xxxi. 20. 4f.) says that while Demetrius was yet in Rome his 
guardian Diodorus brought him the news from Syria that distrust had arisen between Lysias and the Syrians, in 
consequence of which there was much turmoil in the land of his fathers. It was owing to the advice of Diodorus, who 
assured him that he would be welcomed in Syria, that he determined to escape. The event proved that he was well 
advised. 

2. the house of the kingdom. i.e. Antioch, the royal city, cp. Dan. iv. (27) 29. 
the soldiery. The Syriac rendering is probably more strictly correct, ‘the captains of the forces.’ 
3. And when the thing was made known to him. See critical note. 

Show me not their faces. A hint that they should be put away; Josephus says they were ‘immediately put to 

death by the command of Demetrius’. 
4. the throne of his kingdom. He was the rightful heir. 
5. the lawless and ungodly men. i.e. those who did not obey the Law (Torah), the Hellenizing element. 

Alcimus. According to Josephus ‘Idxetyos, a graecized form of DO'p. abbreviated from DYPYON (= Eliakim), cp. 
2 Kings xviii. 18, &c., another form of the name is Jehoiakim. 

desiring to be (high-) priest. According to 2 Macc. xiv. 7 he had already been high-priest, but had ‘laid 
aside’ his ‘ancestral glory,’ meaning the high-priesthood. Josephus (Azfig. XII. x.1) speaks of him as ‘high-priest’; 
and makes no mention of his now desiring to be so; and, again, in XX. x. 1 he says: ‘ Antiochus (Eupator) and 
Lysias, the general of his army, deprived Onias, who was also called Menelaus, of the high-priesthood, and slew him 
at Beraea, and put Jacimus into the place of the high-priest, one that was indeed of the stock of Aaron, but not of this 
house’ (i.e. of Onias). The words before us are, therefore, not strictly correct, and must be understood in the sense 
of desiring to be confirmed in the office by the new king, cp. v. 9. 


go 





I MACCABEES 7, 8-25 


gthem. And the king chose Bacchides, (one) of the king’s friends’, who was ruler in the country 
g beyond the river, 4and was a great man in the kingdom, and faithful to the king. And he sent him‘, 
and the ungodly Alcimus, and made’ sure to him the (high-) priesthood? ; and he commanded him 
to take vengeance upon the children of Israel. 
io And they‘ removed, "and came" with a great host into ‘the land of Judah’; and he* sent 
1s; messengers to Judas and his brethren with words of peace, deceitfully. But they gave noY heed to 
,2 their words; for they saw that they were come? with a great host. And there was gathered together 
13 unto Alcimus and Bacchides a company of scribes, to seek for justice. And the Chassidim were the 
first among *the children of* Israel that sought peace of them; for they said: ‘One that is a pricst 
,- of the seed of Aaron is come ?with the forces, and he® will do us no wrong’. And he spake with 
~ them words of peace, and: sware unto them, saying: ‘ We will seek the hurt neither of you nor of your 
16 friends. And they believed him ; and he laid hands on threescore men of them, and slew-them in 
one day, according to the ¢words which (the psalmist)® wrote?: 
iz The flesh of thy saints and their blood 
They poured out around Jerusalem ; 
And there was no man to bury them. 
18 And the fear and the dread‘ of them fell upon all the people, for they said: ‘ There is neither truth 
ig nor judgement in them ; for they have broken® the covenant and the oath which they sware.’ And 
Bacchides removed from Jerusalem, and encamped in Bezeth; and he sent" and took many! of the 
deserters that were with* him, and certain of the people, and slew them, (and cast them) into the 
20 great pit. And he delivered the land to Alcimus, and left with him a force to aid him; and 
Bacchides went away unto the king. 


VII. 21-50. Fudas takes vengeance on the deserters, hts victories over Nicanor. 


21,22 And Alcimus strove for the high-priesthood'. And there were gathered unto him all they that 


troubled their people, and they got the mastery of the land of Judah, and did™ great hurt in Israel. 
23 And Judas saw all the mischief that Alcimus and his company had wrought among the children of 
24 Israel, worse than (that of) the Gentiles ; and he went out into all the coasts of Judaea" round about, 
and took vengeance on °the men? that had deserted from him®, and they were restrained from going 
23 forth into the? country. But when Alcimus saw' that Judas and his company waxed strong, and 
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8. Bacchides. Cp. Josephus (4Az//g. XII. x. 2), who speaks of him as ‘a friend of Antiochus Epiphanes, a good 

man (a reading which Grimm disputes), and one that had been entrusted with all Mesopotamia.’ 
the river. i.e. the Euphrates, cp. Isa. vill. 7; Zech. ix. 10. 

13. the Chassidim. See note on ll. 42. Alt 

14. one that is a priest. dv@pwmos iepevs, a Hebraism fo3 U'N, cp. Lev. xxi. 9. 

16. which (the psalmist) wrote. In different MSS. the subject (‘the psalmist’) varies; ‘the prophet’, ‘ David’, 
‘ Asaph’ occur. 

17. The flesh ... A shortened form of Ps. ]xxix. 2, 3. 

thy saints. J7'DN, i.e. Chassidim, cp. v. 13; this word was most probably the reason for which the writer 
quoted the passage, for the circumstances of the Psalm are not analogous to the occurrence here described. 

18. the fear and the dread of them. Cp. Isa. viii. 13. 

neither truth nor judgement. Cp. Ps. exi. 7. 

they have broken the covenant. sapéB8yoav ryv oraaw, lit. ‘they have transgressed the statute’; in the O.T. 
the usual phrase is MITNN Ay (Joshua vii. 11, &c.), but N73, ‘covenant’, is not infrequently = to pn (APM), ‘statute’ 
(ene wisa, xxv.5; Ps. 1. 16). 

the oath which they sware. See v. 15. 

19. Bezeth. Josephus (Am/zg. XII. x. 2, xi. 1), ‘the village called Bethzetha’ (= BnO¢a:6a, ‘the house of the olive’, 
cp. Judith v. 2), Hebr. nw N°3; in Bell. Jud. V.iv. 2 Josephus speaks of Bezetha as the new quarter of Jerusalem (xacv) 
modts). Probably the place is to be identified with this. 

the deserters that were with him. i.e. that had been with him (Bacchides). Judas did likewise, see v. 24. 
the great pit. ¢dpéap, /zt. ‘ well’ or ‘cistern’ (= N83); the use of the definite article shows it was well known. 

21. strove for... Cp. note on v. 5; the meaning is that he strove to retain the office he already possessed, cp. 
Josephus (Amtig. XII. x. 3). 

24. into all the coasts. i.e. the whole border of, cp. Judges xxix. 19. Setem 5ya9 52a. 

they were restrained ... i.e. they were besieged in their fenced cities. 

25. But when Alcimus ... In 2 Macc. xiv. 26 the return of Alcimus is stated to be the understanding that had 

been arrived at between Judas and Nicanor; the account in Josephus (Az¢ig. XII. x. 3, 4) does not agree with this. 
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knew that he was not® able to withstand them‘, he returned to the king", and brought evi] accusations 
against them”. 
26 And the king’ sent Nicanor, *one of his honourable princes,a man that hated Israel and was their 
27 enemy™*, and commanded him to destroy the people. And Nicanor came to Jerusalem with a great 
28 host; and he sent unto Judas and his brethren deceitfully’ with words of peace, saying : ‘ Let there 
be no battle between me and you’; I? will come with a few men, that I may see your faces” in 
2g peace. And he* “came to Judas’, and they saluted one another peaceably®. But the enemies were 
30 ready to take away Judas by violence. And the thing became known to Judas, (namely) that he 
31 came unto him with deceit; and he was sore afraid of him, and would see his face no more. And 
(when) Nicanor knew that his purpose was discovered, he went out to meet Judas ‘in battle’ beside 
32 Capharsalama ; and there fell of those (that were) with Nicanor about five hundred’ men, and they 
fled into the city of David®. 
33 And ‘after these things! Nicanor went up to mount Sion; and there came some of the priests out 
of the sanctuary, and some of the elders of the people, to salute him peaceably, and to show him the 
34 whole burnt sacrifice that was being offered for the king; but he mocked them, and laughed at them, 
35 and polluted them, and spake haughtily, and sware ina rage, saying: ‘Unless Judas and his army 
be now delivered into my hands, it shall be that, if I come again in safety, I will burn up this house.’ 
36 And he went forth with great* wrath. And the priests entered in, and stood before the altar and 
37 the temple!, and wept and said: ‘Thou™ didst choose this house to be called by thy name, to be a 
38 house of prayer “and supplication" for thy people; take vengeance on this man and his army, and 
let them °fall by the sword®; remember their blasphemies, and suffer them not to live any longer.’ 
39 «= And Nicanor went forth from Jerusalem, and encamped in Bethhoron, and there met him the host 
40 Of Syria. And Judas encamped in Adasa with three thousand men; and Judas prayed, and said: 
41 ‘When they that came from the king blasphemed, thine angel went out and smote among them one 
42 hundred and eighty-five thousand. lLven so crush? this army before us to-day; and let all the rest 
know that he hath spoken wickedly against thy sanctuary ; and judge him® according to his wicked- 
43 ness. And ‘the armies joined battle ton the thirteenth (day) of the month Adar’; and Nicanor’s 
44 army was discomfted, *and he himself was the first to fall in the battle*. Now when his army saw 
45 that Nicanor was fallen, they cast away their arms, and fled. And they* pursued after them a day’s 
journey from Adasa until thou comest to Gazara, and they sounded an alarm after them "with the 
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26. Nicanor. Cp. in. 38; Josephus (/. c.) speaks of Nicanor as ‘the most kind and most faithful of all his 
(Demetrius’) friends; for he it was who fled away with him from the city of Rome”; Polybius (xxxi. 22. 4) also 
speaks of him as one of Demetrius’ intimate friends in Rome. 

28. that I may see your faces in peace. i.e. that I may have friendly intercourse with you; it is a Hebraism 
(0°35 MIN7); but it is also used of simply appearing before someone, e.g. Exod. x. 28, and cp. v. 30. 

31. he went out to meet Judas in battle. A Hebrew phrase, cp. Num. xx. 18 snxapd NSN AWAD, ‘lest with 
the sword I go forth to meet thee.’ 


Capharsalama. Called ‘a village’ by Josephus; possibly to be identified with the modern Salame, a village 
distant from Jaffa about an hour’s walk (Kautzsch). 


32. and there fell ... According to Josephus, Nicanor ‘beat Judas, and forced him to fly to that citadel which 
was in Jerusalem’; an obvious error since the citade! (‘Akra’) was in the hands of the enemy ! 
33. there came... out of the sanctuary. i.e. the outer court; they came from the inner court into which 


Nicanor, as a Gentile, was not permitted to enter. 
offered for the king. Cp. Jer. xxix; Ezra vi. 10; Josephus, Se//. Jud. 1]. xvii. 2. 
34. polluted them. Most probably by spitting on them; this was, according to the Rabbis, one way whereby 
Levitical purity was lost (cp. Krauss, 7alm. Arch., i, pp. 251, 704). 


35. unless. ¢av py = NX? ON; the threat is conditional on his winning the victory. 
37. to be called by thy name ... Cp. with this verse I Kings vill. 38, 43. 
39. Bethhoron. See note on 1. 16. 
40. Adasa. An hour and a half north-east of Bethhoron; Josephus (Azzt7g. XII. x. 5) speaks of it as ‘a village 
which was thirty furlongs distant from Bethhoron.’ 
41. when they that came from the king ... The reference is to Sennacherib, see 2 Kings xviil. 22 ff. 
one hundred ... Cp. 2 Kings xix. 35; reference to the same event is made in Ecclus. xvill. 21. | 
43. Adar. The twelfth month of the Jewish ecclesiastical year, corresponding roughly to March; in leap-years 
there is what is called Adar Shenz (the ‘Second Adar’), which is then the thirteenth month. 
45. aday’s journey. From Adasa to Gazara is about fifteen miles. 
Gazara. See note on iv. 15. 
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46 solemn trumpets". And they came forth out of all the villages of Judaea round about‘, “and closed 
them in“; and these turned back on those (behind), and they all fell by the sword, and there was 
47 not one of them left. And they took the spoils and the booty, and they smote off Nicanor’s head, 
xand his right hand, which he stretched out so haughtily, and brought them*, and hanged them up* 
48 near Jerusalem. And the people was exceeding glad, *and they kept that day as a day of great 
49 gladness”. And they ordained that this day should be observed year by year (on) the thirteenth 
so (day) of Adar. And **the land of** Judah had rest ”?a little while”. 


VIIL. 1-32. Fudas concludes a treaty with the Romans, after having 
heard of their power and rule. 


8, And Judas heard of the fame of the Romans, that they were valiant men, and that they were 
friendly disposed towards all who attached themselves to them, and that they offered friendship? to 

2 aS many as came unto them, "and that they were valiant men. And they told him about their 
wars and exploits which they had done among the Galatians, and °how they had “conquered them 4, 

3 and brought them under tribute ; and (they told him also of) what things they had done in the land 

4 of Spain’, how they had acquired °the mines of silver and gold there®; ‘and how that by their 
policy and persistence’ they had conquered the whole” land (and the land was exceeding far ifrom 
them‘); also (they told) of the kings that had come against them from the uttermost part of the 
earth, until they had discomfited them‘, and smitten them very sore ; and how the rest had given 

5 them tribute year by year. Furthermore, (they told) of how they had discomfited in battle * Philip, 
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the solemn trumpets. Zv?/. ‘the trumpets of signals’, i.e. to give a signal to their friends in the villages round 
about, see next verse. 

46. closed them in. umepexepwy avrovs, ‘ outflanked them’, thanks to the alarm given by the signal trumpets. 

47. smote off... Cp. 1 Sam. xxxi. 93; Judith xii. 8-15. 

stretched out... hanged them up. ¢férewev . . . é€eretvav, a word-play quite after the Hebrew fashion. 

49. ... the thirteenth (day) of Adar. This festival was originally called * Nicanor Day’, but it was displaced 
(when, is not known) by the Fast of Esther, which was kept on this day in memory of Esther’s fasting, mentioned in 
Esther ix. 31 (cp. Esther iv. 3, 16); this fast was a preparation for the feast of Purim, which occurs on the fourteenth 
of Adar. ‘ Nicanor Day’ is mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud (J/egz//a, 11. 66 a), where it is spoken of as a semi- 
festival. 

50. the land ... had rest. Cp. ix. 57, xiv. 4, and for the Hebrew p xm Aypy cp. Joshua xi. 23. 

a little while. Zz¢. ‘a few days’, 1.e. about a month, cp. Ix. 3. 


VIII. 1-32. ‘The details of this narrative have been called in question by many critics, although the fact of a treaty 
having been concluded between the Jews and the Romans has been generally admitted. Wellhausen, e.g., while 
asserting that the journey to Rome, the negotiations with the Senate, and the return to Jerusalem, could not have 
been accomplished in a single month, goes on to say: ‘‘ This would be decisive, only | am not convinced that the 
usual assumption is correct. For the festival of Nicanor’s day is unintelligible, if the sensation of victory had been 
forthwith effaced through a reverse of the worst description. It 1s-not maintained that the statement of 1 Macc. 
vill. 17 (2 Macc. iv. 11) is drawn purely from the imagination” (/sr. wad Jiid. Gesch.*, p. 250, note 3). That the 
narrative does contain inaccuracies (vv. 8, 15, 16) is not to be denied. These, however, may be accounted for by 
the defective means of international communication in those days, and still more by the fact that the interests of the 
Jews were practically confined to agriculture and their ancestral religion. The writer’s graphic picture is, upon the 
whole, “not unfaithful” (Rawlinson), and has “ quite the character of that zaivefé and candour with which intelligence 
of that sort is propagated in the mouth of the common people” (Grimm). In spite of what is said in v. 13, he is 
apparently blind as to the dangers attending negotiations with Rome’ (Fairweather and Black, p. 157). 

1. all who attached themselves to them. Rawlinson points out that ‘the Romans had received into alliance 
Attalus of Pergamus, Ariarathes of Cappadocia, Ptolemy Philometor, and the Khodians.’ 

2. the Galatians. Kautzsch thinks it improbable that the reference 1s to the Gauls in Asia Minor who were 
conquered by Manlius Vulso, 189 b.c.; he thinks, with Mommsen and others, that the Gauls of Upper Italy are 
meant; these were subjugated by the Romans in 190 B.C., and laid under tribute. 

3. the land of Spain. This came under the Roman dominion in 201 B.C., though only that portion of it which had 
belonged to the Carthaginians; it was not until nearly two centuries later that the whole country became incorporated 
into the Roman Empire. 

the mines of silver and gold there. Pliny (//is¢. Naturalis, xxxiii. 4, §§ 21, 23) speaks of the gold and silver 
found in Spain, the former in the shape of gold-dust in the bed of the Tagus; Diodorus Siculus (v. 35, § 1) says: 
‘Spain has the best and most plentiful silver from mines of all the world’ (cp. Rawlinson, A’zst. of Phoenicia, 
Pp- 313 ff.). 

4. the whole land. dros is used here of the whole country as in 1 Sam. xii. 8 (Sept.); Jer. xvi. 2, 3 (Sept.); the 
Hebrew word (D\p?) is used in the same way in these passages. The statement here is an exaggeration, see note on 7. 3. 

5. Philip. i.e. Philip V, King of Macedonia, 220-179 B.C.; he was finally defeated at the battle of Cynoscephalae 
in Thessaly (197 B.C.) by T. Quinctius Flaminius. 
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I MACCABEES 8. 5~15 


tand* Perseus’, king of Chittim, and them that lifted themselves up against thein, and had conquered 

6 them; Antiochus also, the great™ king of Asia, who had come against them to battle, having 
a hundred and twenty elephants, with cavalry, and chariots, and an exceeding great host,—he had 

, also been discomfited by them”, and they had taken him alive, and had appointed that both he and 
such as reigned after him should give them a great tribute® and should give hostages, and a ‘tract’ 
(of land), (namely) the country of India, and Media, and Lydia, and of the goodliest of their 
countries ; and how they had taken them from him, and had given them to king Eumenes. Also 
10 (they told of) how they of Greece had purposed to come and destroy them, and the thing had 
become known to them, and they had sent against them a captain, and had fought against them, 
and many of them had fallen, wounded to death?; and (of how) they had made captive their wives 
and their children, 4and had spoiled them and conquered their land, and had pulled down their 
11 strongholds'4, and had brought them into bondage unto this day. And (they told of) how they had 
destroyed the residue of the kingdoms £and of the isles*, as many as had risen up against them‘, and 
12 had made them their servants ; but that with their friends and such as relied upon them they kept 
amity ; and (of) how they had conquered the kingdoms" that were nigh and those that were far off, 
13 and that all who heard of their fame were afraid of them. Moreover (they told) that whomsoever 
they will to succour and to make kings, become kings’; and that whomsoever they will, do they 
14 depose ; and they are exalted exceedingly ; and that for all this none of them did ever put on 
15 a diadem, “neither did they clothe themselves with purple, to be magnified* thereby’.” (They told) 
also how they had made for themselves a senate house, and how day by day three hundred 7and 
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Perseus. The illegitimate son’and successor of Philip; he was conquered by L. Aemilius Paullus at the battle 
of Pydna (168 B.C.), whereby the Macedonian kingdom was brought to an end. 

Chittim. See note on. 1. 

and them that lifted ... Probably the reference is to those who sent reinforcements to Perseus, viz. the 
Epirots, Thessalians, and Thracians (Grimm). 

6. Antiochus also... i.e. Antiochus III, the Great, King of Syria 223-187 B.C., son of Seleucus Callinicus. 

Asia. See note on xi. 13. 

discomfited. At the battle of Magnesia, 190 B.C., by Scipio Africanus (Polybius, ill. 3. 4). 

7. taken him alive. ‘Here the author has been misled by a false report. According to the unanimous testimony 
of the classical writers, Antiochus succeeded in making his escape’ (Fairweather and Black); Kautzsch suggests that 
possibly the author has mixed up Antiochus with Perseus here. 

such as reigned after him. Seleucus1V, Philopator (187-176 B. C.), and Antiochus IV, Epiphanes (175-164 B.C.), 
with whom the tribute ceased. 

a great tribute. According to Polybius, xxi. 14. 3-6, 15,000 Euboic talents, 500 of which had to be paid at the 
conclusion of the negotiations, 2,500 when peace was ratified, and 1,000 a year for the next twelve years (quoted by 
Knabenbauer, p. 152). 

hostages. See note on 1. Io. 

a tract. dcacrod:, the word is apparently used in the same sense as in Rom. ill. 22, a ‘distinction’, i.e. the land 
in question was to be distinguished in the future from the rest of his possessions by being assigned to the Romans. 

8. India. This never belonged to Antiochus, so he could not have ceded it to Rome. 

Media. According to Livy xxxvii. 56, xxxviii. 38 it was only his possessions on this side of the Taurus (i.e. on 
the west) that Antiochus was forced to give up. We must probably see here, as elsewhere in this section, a rhetorical 
exaggeration. The ingenious attempts which have been made to emend to the text, and read ‘Ionia and Asia’, or 
‘Mysia’, may or may not be justified, but they have absolutely no support either from MSS. or Versions. 

... to king Eumenes. Eumenes II, king of Pergamos (197-158 B.c.), and son of Attalus I; these territories 
were given to him by the Romans in recognition of the help rendered during the war with Syria, and especially at the 
battle of Magnesia (see further, Smith’s Dict. of Class. Bzog. s.v.). 

9. Also... What this all refers to is not known. Kautzsch thinks that very probably the reference may be to the 
Roman victory over the forces of the Achaean Alliance (147-146 B.C., 1.e. fifteen years after the death of Judas 
Maccabaeus) ; in this case the ‘captain’, mentioned in v. 10, would be L. Mummius. The war, which was short and 
decisive, resulted in the subjugation of the whole of Greece, which was reduced to the status of a Roman province, 
under the name of Achaia. 

11. the isles. i.e. Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, together with the isles of the Grecian Archipelago. 

12. In this and the next few verses the subjects of vv. 1 ff. are again reverted to. 

with their friends ... they kept amity. This is not in accordance with the facts; the statement 1s, no 
doubt, due to insufficient knowledge. 

15. and how day by day... As Fairweather and Black point out, ‘this is quite a mistake. The regular 
sittings of the Senate were confined to the Kalends, Nones, Ides, and Festivals. In case of emergency, however, 
it could be summoned in a moment, as its members were not allowed to leave Rome for more than a day, and only 
a few of them at atime. In the later days of the Republic the Senate sat on all lawful days in February to receive 
foreign ambassadors, but there is no evidence that the practice was as old as the time of the Maccabees. If it was, 
the writer’s mistake is easily explained.’ The reference to three hundred and twenty members of the Senate 1s also 
a mistake, it never reached more than three hundred. 
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I MACCABEES 8. 15-28 


twenty* men sat in council, consulting alway for the people, to the end that they? might be well 
16 ordered ; and how they committed their government to one man_year by year, that he should be over 
them, and be lord over all” their country ; and that all are obedient to this one, and that there is 
neither envy nor emulation among them. 
17 And Judas chose Eupolemus, the son of John, the son of Accos, and Jason, the son of Eleazar, and 
18 sent them to Rome, to make a league of amity and confederacy ‘with them®*, and that they should 
take the yoke from® them, when they saw that the kingdom of the Greeks did keep Israel in 
19 bondage. And they® went to Rome, fand the way was cxceeding long! ; and they entered into the 
20 Senate house, Sand answered® ®and said®: ‘ Judas, who is also (called) Maccabaeus, and his brethren, 
and the whole people of the Jews, have sent us unto you, to make a confederacy and peace with you, 
21 and that we might be registered (as) your confederates and friends.’ And the thing was well-pleasing 
22 in their sight. And this is the copy of the writing! which they wrote back again on tablets of brass, 
and sent to Jerusalem, ‘that it might be with them there* for a memorial of peace and confederacy : 
23 ‘Good success be to the Romans, and to the nation of the Jews, by sea and by land for ever; the 
24 sword also and the enemy be far from them. But if war arise for Rome’ first, ™or for any of their 
25 confederates in all their dominion™, the nation of the Jews shall help them as confederates as the occasion 
26 shall prescribe "to them®, with all their heart ; and unto °them that inake war°® they (i.e. the Jews) 
¥shall not give?, neither supply, food, arms, money, or ships, as it hath seemed good unto Rome; and 
they (i.e. the Jews) shall observe their obligations, receiving nothing (in the way of a bribe). %In the 
27 same manner, moreover, if war come first" upon the nation of the Jews, the Romans shall help them 
28 as confederates with all their soul, as the occasion shall prescribe to them; and to them that are 
confederates* there shall not be given corn, arms, money, tor ships‘, as it hath seemed good unto 
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16. one man. Another instance of inadequate knowledge; there were, of course, two consuls. 

neither envy ... This also is contrary to fact; on this, however, Grimm remarks that ‘it is psychologically 
very comprehensible that, having regard to the assistance to be looked for by an alliance with Rome, the darker side 
of the conditions which obtained in the Roman State, of which the writer might have been cognisant, were naturally 
overlooked or left unnoticed.’ At any rate, it is not to be expected that the writer should have had much intimate 
acquaintance with the internal affairs of Rome; and even if he had, his knowledge of the deplorable conditions in his 
own country would unconsciously tend to make him take a bright view of all that concerned the powerful people from 
whom so much was hoped. 

17, Eupolemus. ‘ Perhaps identical with that Eupolemus who is known to us as a Hellenistic writer’ (Schurer, 
The Jewish People ..., Div. I, vol. i, p. 231, see also Div. II, vol. iii, pp. 203 ff.); he was a Palestinian Jew who 
wrote about 158-157 B.C. or shortly afterwards. 

the son of John. See 2 Macc. iv. 11. 

Accos. More correctly Hakkoz, cp. 1 Chron. xxiv. 10; Ezra ii. 61; Neh. ill. 4, 21, vil. 63, belonging to a priestly 
family. 

enon the son of Eleazar. Perhaps the same Jason who is mentioned as the father of Antipater in xii. 16, 
Xive 22: 

18. the yoke. i.e. the Syrian yoke; this implies either that the victory over Nicanor, recorded in ch. vil, had not 
yet taken place, or else that it was, after all, not of a wholly decisive character; Schurer thinks that ‘from the general 
drift of the First Book of Maccabees, it may be assumed that Judas had first arranged the embassy after the victory 
over Nicanor’ (op. cit. Div. 1, vol. 1, p. 232 note). 

22. tablets of brass. The usual way of preserving documents of this kind; Grimm quotes Polybtus, ii. 26. 1, who 
says, in reference to the treaties between Rome and Carthage, that they were preserved in this way, and that they 
were kept in the Capitol. Josephus (4/79. XII. x. 6) says regarding this treaty that the Romans ‘also made 
a decree concerning it, and sent a copy of it into Judaea; it was also laid up in the Capitol, and engraven in brass.’ 

23. Good success be tothe Romans. The equivalent, as Grimm points out, of the usual Roman formula: Quod 
bonum, faustum felixque sit populo Romano... 

26. unto them that make war ... ships. Kautzsch sees in this mention of ships, which at this time (161 B.C.) 
the Jews could not have supplied, one of the reasons for regarding this whole section (vv. 22-32) as having been 
added later, whether in the Hebrew original or when the translation was made; but there is much in Grimm’s 
contention that the mention of ships shows the far-seeing character of Roman policy, especially as not long after this 
the Jews got possession of a harbour (cp. xiv. 5). At the same time, it is worth while noting that in Josephus’ 
account the ships are not spoken of in reference to the Jews; in Anm/zg. XII. x. 6 the decree runs: ‘It shall not be 
lawful for any that are subject to the Romans to make war with the nation of the Jews, nor to assist those that do so, 
either by sending them corn, or ships, or money’; this is the only mention of ships. It 1s, therefore, just possible 
that the form of the decree in 1 Macc. is due to a misunderstanding of the original Roman form of it. 

as it hath seemed good unto Rome. This, together with the phrase in wv. 25, 27, ‘as the occasion shall 
prescribe to them’, made the treaty far more advantageous to the Romans than to the Jews; see also the same words 
in v.28, It is true that in v. 30 there is a froviso that modifications might be made by either party by mutual consent, 
but this does not appear to be part of the actual treaty, the words of which clearly stop at the end of v. 28. 
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I MACCABEES 8. 29—9. 5 


29 Rome": and they shall observe these obligations, and that without deceit.’ *According to these 

30 words have the Romans made (a treaty) with the people of the Jews. But if hereafter the one 
party Yor” the other” shall determine to add or to diminish anything, they shall do it at their 

31 pleasure, and whatsoever they shall add or take away shall be established. And as touching the 
evils which king** Demetrius doeth "Punto you’, we have written ““to him © saying“: ‘ Wherefore hast 

32 thou made thy yoke heavy upon our friends (and)' confederates the Jews? If, therefore, they plead 
any more against thee, we will do them justice®*, and fight thee by sea and by land.’ 


IX, 1-22. Death of Fudas ATaccabaeus, 


9; And when Demetrius had heard that Nicanor *was fallen® with his forces *in battle*, he sent 
Bacchides and Alcimus again into the land of Judah a second time?, and the right wing (of his army) 

2 with them. And they® went by way of Gilgal“, and encamped against Mesaloth, which is in Arbela, 
3°and gat possession of it*, and destroyed’ much people. And 8in the first month of the one 

4 hundred and fifty second year® they encamped against Jerusalem. And they removed and went 

5 unto Berea, with twenty thousand footmen and two thousand horse. And Judas was encamped at 
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31. we have written to him... But, as Schiirer truly points out, this came too late, for through the energetic 
action of Demetrius the overthrow of Judaea had already been completed before there was any possibility of inter- 
ference on the part of the Romans (cp. ix. 1-21). 

wherefore hast thou made thy yoke heavy. A Hebraism by Wasng(cp, 2 Chron. < 19.414: 
32. we will do them justice. Another Hebrew phrase pav'n At’y (‘ to do justice’, lit. ‘ judgement’), Deut. x. 18, &c. 


IX. 1, that Nicanor was fallen. Cp. vil. 43, 44. 


he sent ...asecondtime. mpoceGero. .. amocreiAa, ‘he added to send’, a Hebrew phrase novip FID". 

the right wing. The Jews faced eastwards so that from their point of view the right would be the Syrian troops 
in the south, but the actual right wing of the Syrian army was that part of it stationed towards the north; see next 
note, paccnices probably came from the north, Josephus directly states that he ‘marched out of Antioch’ (Axzzg. 
Xie): 

2. Gilgal ... Mesaloth ...Arbela. The identification of the place which ‘ Gilgal’ represents is extremely 
difficult, perhaps impossible. The best attested reading is TaAyaAa = Gilgal; but there are at least three places of 
this name mentioned in the O.T.; Joshua’s Gilgal, the Gilgal by Bethel, and the Gilgal by Mount Gerizim (on this 
see G. A. Smith in £4 1729 ff.) Some MSS., followed by the Lucianic Syriac, read Tadadd = Gilead ; and Josephus 
has VadsAatay = Galilee. Assuming, as is permissible, that the two last readings are to be rejected, and that ‘ Gilgal’ 
is the right reading, it seems upon the whole best to identify this with the Gilgal by Mount Gerizim; ‘if’, says 
G. A. Smith (ZB 291 f.), ‘ Bacchides wished to avoid the road which had proved so fatal to Nicanor, he may have 
taken the road from Esdraelon south through Samaria. ... On this route Masaloth might be Meselieh or Meithalin, 
respectively 5 or 8 miles south of Jenin, each of them a natural point at which to resist an invader. A greater 
difficulty is presented by é¢vy ’ApBndots. The plural form evidently signifies a considerable district. Now, Eusebius 
(OS® "ApBndd) notes the name as extant in his day, on Esdraelon, 9 Roman miles from Lejjiin, while the entrances 
from Esdraelon on Meselieh and Meithalin are 94 Roman miles from Lejjiin. It is therefore possible that the 
name ‘ApBnAa covered in earlier days the whole of this district. The suggestion is, however, far from being capable 
of proof. The chief points in its favour are the straight road from the north, which was regarded as a natural line of 
invasion, and the existence along the road of a Jiljuljeh [= Gilgal], a Meselieh, and a Meithaltn.’ 

3. the first month. If, as there is every reason to suppose (cp. i. 54, vil. 43), it is the Jewish first month that is 
meant, it is the month Nisan, corresponding roughly to April. This would mean that only six or seven weeks had 
elapsed since the defeat of Nicanor on the 13th of Adar (= March); that does not allow much time for the news 
of Nicanor’s defeat to have reached Demetrius in Antioch, and for the latter to dispatch the reinforcements under 
Bacchides, especially as some time must have been taken up in encamping against Mesaloth, and getting possession 
of it, and destroying much people (see v. 2), on the way to Jerusalem. This feat is not impossible, but rather 
improbable, unless we suppose (with Michaelis, quoted by Grimm) that it was leap-year, in which the month Adar 
Sheni with its twenty-nine days came between Adar and Nisan. Otherwise the most obvious explanation is that the 
writer has made a mistake of about a month. 

they encamped against Jerusalem. Presumably Bacchides thought Judas was in Jerusalem ; otherwise it is 
difficult to understand why he should have encamped here. It is surprising how badly Bacchides must have been 
informed about the movements of his opponents; bad generalship and an inefficient intelligence department on the 
part of the Syrians, both of which are several times unconsciously implied by the writer of this book, must evidently 
have had much to do with the success of the Maccabees against overwhelming odds. In this particular case the 
disparity was so great that even bad generalship could not save the Jews from disaster. 

4. they removed ... unto Berea. They had scarcely settled themselves down before Jerusalem before they had 
to break up the camp again. It is not known where Berea was. 

5. Judas was encamped at Elasa. This place is also unknown; Josephus says that ‘ Judas pitched his camp at 
a certain village whose name was Bethzetha’ (Azf7g. XII. xi. 1). 
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I MACCABEES 9. 6-22 


6 Elasa, and three thousand chosen men with him. And (when) they saw the multitude "of the 
forces®, ¥that they’ were many *, they feared exceedingly ; and many slipped away from the army; 
7 there were not left ‘of them’ more than eight hundred men. And (when) Judas saw that his army 
slipped away, ™and that (nevertheless) the battle was imminent for him™, he was sore troubled in 
8 heart, for that he had no time to gather them together. "And he became desperate”, and said to 
them that were left: ‘Let us arise and go up against our adversaries, if peradventure we may be able 
to fight against them.’ And they turned from him, saying: ‘ We shall in no wise be able °(to with- 
stand them)°; but let us rather save our lives now?; let us return (later on) with our brethren, and 
1o fight “against them‘; we are (now too) few.’ Then Judas said: ‘Far be it ‘from met to do this 
thing, to flee from them! *And if* our time is come’, let us die manfully" for our brethren’s sake 
11 and not leave a cause (of reproach) against our glory’... And the (Syrian) host removed from the 
camp, and (the Jews) stood to encounter them ; and the horse was divided into two companies, and 
the slingers and the archers went before the host together with “all the mighty men that fought in 
12 the front (of the line of battle)”. But Bacchides was on the right wing; and the phalanx drew near 
from both sides, and they blew with their trumpets, and the men of *Judas’ side* also blew ywith 
13 their trumpets”; and the earth shook 7 with the shout? of the* armies. And the battle was joined, 
14 (and continued) from morning until evening. And (when) Judas saw that Bacchides and the main 
strength of (his) army were on the right wing, "his followers concentrated their whole attention (upon 
15 them)”, and the right wing® was discomfited by them, and they pursued after them unto the mount 
16 Azotus®. And (when) they that were on the left wing® saw that the right wing® was discomfited, 
17 they turned (and followed) upon the footsteps of Judas and those that were with him. And the 
18 battle waxed sore, and many‘ %on either side’ fell »wounded to death’. And Judas fell, and the 
1g rest fled. And Jonathan and Simon ‘took Judas their brother, and‘ buried him in the sepulchre of 
20 his* fathers at Modin. And they bewailed him!, and all Israel ™made great lamentation for him 
and™ mourned” many days, °and said°: 
21 ‘PHow is the mighty one fallen, the saviour of Israel!’ 
22 And the rest of the acts of Judas, and (his) wars’, and the valiant deeds “which he did4, Pand his 
greatness?,—they are not written ; for they were exceeding many. 
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three thousand chosen men. It is strange that so many of these ‘chosen men’ should have ‘slipped away’ at 
the critical moment ; Josephus gives their number as only one thousand, but this is obviously a mistake, as he says 
that ‘ they all fled away, excepting eight hundred’! 
8. he became desperate. Cp. Deut. xx. 3 (Sept.). 
io, far be it from me to do this thing. My po yévortro moijoat 7d mpaypa tovTo, a very Hebraic phrase: 
ner myyo % abbr (cp. xtil. §), see Gen. xliv. 7, 17; Joshua xxii. 29, xxiv. 16; 1 Kings xxi. 3. 
13. the earth shook. Cp. 2 Sam. xxii. 8. 
from morning until evening. Josephus says the battle continued ‘till sun-set’, but does not mention when it 
began; the statement in the text is probably a rhetorical exaggeration; eight hundred against twenty-two thousand, 
holding out all day, can scarcely be literally true, especially as no hint is given that the smaller number occupied any 
advantageous position; from the account in the text, as well as in Josephus, the two armies met on equal terms as far 
as position was concerned. 
15. the mount Azotus. Josephus, ‘a mountain called Eza’ (or Aza); no such mountain is known; the text is 
clearly corrupt. 
17, and the battle waxed sore. xai ¢BapivOn 6 méAepos, a Hebrew phrase nionbrn TIIMN; cp. 1 Sam, xxxi. 3; 
Imenton. x3; Isa. xxi. 15. 
19... . took Judas their brother. According to Josephus (Amtig. XII. xi. 2) they ‘received his dead body by 
a treaty from the enemy’; this is more likely to be correct, for it is hardly to be expected that the Syrians would have 
treated the body of the Jewish rebel chief, as they regarded him, with more respect than that which the Jews accorded 
to the body of the Syrian general Nicanor (see vil. 47), unless there were special reasons for this. Josephus does not 
inention the terms of this ‘treaty’. 
Modin. Cp. ii. 1, xill. 27. 
20. great lamentation. Cp. xin. 26. 
21. How is the mighty one fallen. Cp. 2 Sam. 1. 19, 25, 27. 
the saviour of Israel. Cp. Judges ii. 9; 2 Kings xiii. 5. 
22. And the rest of the acts... For the phraseology cp. xvi. 23; it occurs often in the Books of the Kings. 
they are not written. This statement implies that for this part of the narrative (i.e. the ‘rest of the acts’) no 
documents were available ; which, on the other hand, implies that what is recorded in our book was based on extant 
documents. 
‘With the overthrow of Judas’, says Schirer (of. c7¢., 1. 1, p. 233), ‘it was finally and definitely proved that it 
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JONATHAN MACCABAEUS. IX. 23—XII. 53. 


IX. 23-31. Fonathan succeeds Fudas. 


23 And it came to pass after the death of Judas that the lawless put forth their heads in all the 
24 borders of Israel, and all they that wrought iniquity rose up ; in those days “there arose exceeding 
2s great murmuring that the land made peace with them’. And Bacchides chose out the ungodly men, 
26 and made them lords of the country. And they sought out and searched for the friends of Judas, 

and brought them to Bacchides, and he took vengeance on them, ‘and treated them with mockery*. 
27 And there was great tribulation in Israel, such as was not since the time that a prophet appeared 
28 unto them*. And all the friends of Judas were gathered together, and they said unto Jonathan: 
2g ‘Since thy brother Judas hath died, we have no man like him to go forth" against our enemies and 
30 Bacchides, ‘and against them of our nation that are inimical (to us)**%. Now therefore we have 

chosen thee this day to be our ruler and Jeader *in his stead*, that thou mayest fight our battles.’ 


31 7And Jonathan took® ’the leadership upon him at that time”, and rose up in the stead of his brother 
Judas’. 


IX. 32-73. Fonathan’s struggle with Bacchides. 


2,33 And (when) Bacchides knew it, he sought to slay him. But (when) Jonathan, and Simon his 
brother, ‘4and all that were with him?*’, knew it, they fled into the wilderness of Tekoah, and 
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was a vain endeavour on the part of the Jewish nationalists to measure swords with the mighty forces of Syria. 
Brilliant as the earlier achievements of Judas had been, he was largely indebted to the recklessness and self- 
confidence of his opponents. Continuous military success was not to be thought of if only the Syrian authorities 
seriously roused themselves to the conflict. The following age cannot show even one conspicuous victory of the kind 
by which Judas had won renown. What the Maccabaean party finally reached, it won through voluntary concessions 
of claimants to the Syrian throne contending with one another, and generally in consequence of internal dissensions 
in the Syrian Empire. 
23. the lawless. Cp. vil. 24, 25. 
put forth ...roseup. Cp. Ps. xcii. 7 (Sept. xci. 8). 
24. murmuring. Prof. Torrey (£2 2859) thinks the rendering Aipés is due to a misreading of the original Hebrew 
which had OY" (‘murmuring’), not 399 (‘famine’); this, if correct, would certainly make the next clause less difficult. 
that the land made peace with them. xai atropdAngey 7 xopa per airay. The verb with pera only occurs 


once in the Septuagint, 2 Sam. x. 19, where the Hebrew has Ssnve-n wordury, (‘and they made peace with Israel’). 
If we are to be guided by this, the passage before us must mean (if we accept ‘famine’ as the right reading) that 
owing to the famine, the land, by which here can only be meant the followers of Judas, made peace with them, 1.e. the 
‘lawless’. This must, however, be rejected ; firstly, because ‘the land’ cannot be restricted in this way, and, secondly, 
because the sequel shows that there was no peace between the followers of Judas and the ‘lawless’. Fairweather and 
Black take ‘the land’ to mean ‘the country in general, as distinguished from staunch patriots’; but the text gives no 
justification for this distinction; for the writer of 1 Macc. there are only two parties in the Jewish State, the 
Maccabaean party and the ‘lawless’, Grimm holds that the real meaning of the passage is shown by the 
paraphrastic rendering of the Syriac Version: ‘And the land too has become corrupt with them’; 1.e. the land, 
through the famine, had, as it were, joined hands with the apostates in antagonism against the faithful. This is in 
accordance with Josephus (Av/zg. XII. i. 1). Kautzsch concurs in this: ‘The land, otherwise so fruitful, seemed to 
have allied itself with the lawless for the purpose of destroying the godly’; and he renders: ‘So that (in the same 
way) the land fell off (or ‘deserted ”) with them, i.e. the lawless.’ Against this it is to be urged that the Septuagint 
nowhere uses the verb in question in this sense (1 Sam. xx. 30, where the participle is used in the sense of ‘ rebellious’ 
is not @ propos). If, now, we follow Torrey in regarding ‘famine’ as a mistake for ‘murmuring’ (in the sense of 
indignation), and interpret the verb in the sense in which it is used in 2 Sam. x. 19 (see above), its only other 
occurrence with perd, we get: ‘there arose exceeding great murmuring (i.e. on the part of the faithful) that the land 
made peace with them,’ i.e. the enemy, as the next verse goes on to show; indeed, the verses that follow seem 
thoroughly to justify this rendering, as offering further grounds for the ‘murmuring’. By ‘the land’ is meant everyone 
excepting the faithful, who were now obviously in a minority ; it must also be remembered that the author of 1 Macc. 
writes as one of the faithful. 

26. took vengeance on them. ¢é&edixa atrovs, for which T.R. reads efedixer ev avrots, cp. Jer. v. 9, 29 (Sept.) = 
3 Opn 1 Sam. xviii. 25; 3 OP3 Judges xv. 7 (Grimm). 5 

treated them with mockery. The referetice must be to their religious practices; Josephus, however, says : 
‘tortured and tormented them.’ 

27. since the time that a prophet appeared unto them. That the writer implies the prophet Malachi here (so 
Grimm, Bissell, Fairweather and Black, Knabenbauer) is not necessarily certain; we have in the O.T. fragments of the 
writings of prophets who lived later than the time of Malachi (some short time before 450 B.c.); if they are anonymous, 
‘Malachi’ is pseudonymous ; the former may have exercised as great an influence as the latter, although their names 
have not come down to us. Josephus makes no reference to a prophet, but says: ‘ They had never experience of the 
like since their return out of Babylon.’ In either case it is a rhetorical exaggeration. 

33. the wilderness of Tekoah. The wilderness got its name from the city six miles south of Bethlehem, on the 
borders of the wilderness; the name still exists, ZTe/wa; the site of the ancient city hes on the top of a hill with 
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34 encamped by the water °of the pool Asphar®. ‘And Bacchides got to know of this on the Sabbath 
day, and he came, he and all his army, over Jordan‘. 
35 And (Jonathan)§ sent his brother, a leader of the multitude, and besought his friends, the Nabath- 
30 aeans, that they might leave with them their baggage, which was much. But the children of Ambri 
37 came out of Medaba, and took John, and all that he had, and went their way "with it® ‘But after 
these things? they brought word to Jonathan 'and Simon? his brother, that the children of Ambri 
were making a great marriage, and were bringing the bride from Nadabath with a great train, 
38 a daughter of onc of the great nobles of Canaan. And they remembered* John their! brother, and 
39 went up, and hid themselves under the covert of the mountain ; ™and they lifted up their eyes™, and 
saw, and behold, a great ado and much baggage; and the bridegroom came forth, and his friends 
and his brethren to meet them (i.e. those forming the bridal procession) with timbrels, and minstrels, 
4o and "many°® weapons®. And they rose up Pfrom their ambush? against them, and slew them; and 
many fell wounded to death, and the rest fled into the mountain; and they took all their spoils‘. 
41 And the marriage was turned into mourning, and the voice of their’ minstrels into lamentation. 
42 And (thus) they avenged fully the blood of their brother; and they turned back to the marsh-land® 
of Jordan. 
43 And (when) Bacchidest heard it", he came on the Sabbath day unto the banks of the Jordan 
44 With a great host. And Jonathan said unto his brethren’: ‘Let us arise now and fight *for our 
43 lives; for it is not (with us) to-day, as yesterday and the day before. For, behold, the battle is 
before us and behind us’ ; moreover, the water of the Jordan is on this side and on that side, and (this 
46 1s) marsh-* and wood-land, and there is no place to turn aside. Now, therefore, cry unto heaven, 
47 that ye may be delivered out of the hand of your” enemies. And the battle was joined, and 
48 Jonathan stretched forth his hand to smite Bacchides, and he turned away back from him. And 
Jonathan, and they that were with him?, leapt into the Jordan, and swam over to the other side; 
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sloping sides; the top is of considerable extent, and is covered with ruins spread over four or five acres of ground 
(eomiciron. 1, 24; 2 Chron. xx. 20; Amos 1. 1; Jer. vi. 1). 

the pool Asphar. ‘The Be’er Asphar’ is probably the modern Air-Se/hid, a considerable reservoir in the 
wilderness, six miles WSW. of Engedi, and near the junction of several ancient roads; the hills around still bear 
the name Sa/ra, an equivalent of Asphar’ (G. A. Smith, £Z 343). 

34. This verse, which is a variant of v. 43, has got out of place; it should be deleted. 

35. his brother. i.e. John; cp. v7. 36, 38. 

the Nabathaeans. See note on v. 25. 

36. the children of Ambri. The reading ‘IapSpei is probably due to dittography, the « of the preceding vioi having 
been repeated by mistake (Kautzsch). Cheyne, however, thinks that the form Jambri (or Jamri) is correct, as the 
name 79Y" has been found on an Aramaic inscription at Uz er-Resds, about twelve miles SSE. of Medeba (ZB 2317). 
The name is not otherwise met with; but, as the text shows, they belonged to an Arab clan of this name living at or 
near Medeba. Josephus has oi ’Apapaio wuides, i.e. AMorites; cp. Num. xxi. 29-31, where Medeba is spoken of as 
a city of the Amorites. 

Medaba. Mentioned on the Moabite Stone: ‘... Now Omri annexed the (land) of Medeba, and dwelt therein’ 
(ll. 7,8). It was situated on the high land of Moab to the south of Heshbon; cp. Joshua xiii. 9,16. The ruins still 
survive and are called Medaba (see the Quarterly Statement of the Pal. Expl. Fund, July 1895 and July 1gor). 

37. they brought word. Presumably some escaped. 

Nadabath. Possibly = Nebo; Clermont-Ganneau (Journal of the American Oriental Soc., 1891, pp. 541 ff.) 
thinks it is a mistake for Rabatha = Rabbath Ammon, twenty-two miles east of Jordan, on the river Jabbok (cp. 2 Sam. 
xil. 26-28); the modern ‘Awan. 

39. his friends. Cp. Judges xiv. If. 

42. the marsh-land. ro €Aos; at the present day the ford nearest the Dead Sea is called e/ Heluw; it is no doubt 
owing to this that the Syriac Version reads ‘the ford’! (cp. Grimm). 

44. for it is not... i.e. the state of affairs is more desperate than hitherto on account of the hopeless position 
they are in, as described in the next verse. 

45. on this side and on that side. i.e. they were caught in a bend of the river. 

47. and he turned... The exact meaning here is not quite clear; in view of the words: ‘ The battle was joined,’ 
it is probable that the reference is not to a personal conflict between Jonathan and Bacchides, but that their names 
here refer to their respective parties. In this case, the meaning of vv. 47, 48 would be that Jonathan and his 
followers made such a vigorous onslaught upon the enemy that the latter gave way temporarily; Jonathan, thereupon, 
seeiny the indecision of the enemy, took advantage of the momentary respite, and plunged into the river, followed by 
his men. That he gained some advantage at the commencement of the battle seems evident from the fact that 
Bacchides is afraid to pursue; he is, presumably, deterred by the courage of despair which had been evinced by his 
Opponents. The mention of the loss of a thousand Syrians also points to a conflict which at the start, at all events, 
was not one-sided. 
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I MACCABEES 9. 49-65 


49 and they (i.e. Bacchides and his followers) did not pass over® Jordan against them. And there fell” 
‘of Bacchides’ company‘ ‘that day“ about a thousand® men. 
=o And they‘ returned’ to Jerusalem ; and they” built strong cities in Judaea, (namely), the strong- 
hold that is in Jericho, and Emmaus, and Bethhoron, and Bethel, and Timnath', Pharathon, and 
51 Tephon, with high walls, ‘and gates and bars*. And they! set garrisons™ in them to vex Israel. 
52 And they® fortified °the city Bethsura®, and Gazara, and the citadel; Pand they® put forces in them, 
53 and store of victuals’. And they’ took the sons® of the chief men of the country for hostages, and 
putt them in ward in the citadel at Jerusalem. 
54 Now inthe one hundred and fifty-third year, “in the second month", Alcimus commanded to pull 
down the wall of the inner court "of the sanctuary”, (in so doing) he pulled down’ also the works of 
55 the prophets. "And (when) he began to pull down", at that (very) time, Alcimus was stricken, and 
his works were hindered ; and his mouth was stopped, and he became palsied, “and he could no more 
56 speak anything, (nor) give order concerning his house*. And Alcimus™ died at that time with great 
57 torment. And (when) Bacchides saw that Alcimus was dead, he returned to the king. And the 
land of Judah had rest two years. 
s8 And all the lawless men took counsel, saying: ‘ Behold, Jonathan, and they of his part are dwelling 
at peace, (and) in security ; *let us therefore now bring* Bacchides, and he will lay hands on them 
6o all’ in one night. And they went and consulted with him. And he? removed, and came with 
a great host, and sent letters privily to all his confederates that were in Judaea, that they should lay 
hands on Jonathan, and (on) them that were with him; but they were® not able (to do so), because 
61 their plan became known to them”. And they (that were of Jonathan’s part) laid hands on ‘about 
62 fifty men¢ of the country that were the ringleaders in the wickedness, and slew* them. And Jona- 
than, and Simon, and they that were with him, gat them away® to Bethbasi, which is in the wilder- 
63 ness, and he built up ‘that which had been pulled down thereof!,and made® it strong. And ®(when) 
Bacchides knew it®, he gathered together all! his multitude, and sent word to them that were in J udaea. 
64 And he -Fwent and*® encamped against Bethbasi, and fought against it ‘many days, and made* 
65 engines! (of war). And Jonathan left his brother Simon in the city, and went forth into the country ; 
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50. they. i.e. the Syrians; cp. critical note. 

the stronghold that is in Jericho. Grimm refers to the two citadels by Jericho mentioned by Strabo as having 
been destroyed by Pompey, namely Taurus and Thrax ; the reference here must be to one of these. 

Emmaus. See note on ili. 40. 

Bethhoron. See note on ill. 16. 

Bethel. About ten miles north of Jerusalem, the modern /ez¢iz, nearly 3,000 ft. above the sea-level. 

Timnath. Several places of this name are mentioned in the O.T.; the one here must be either the Timnath- 
Serah in Mount Ephraim, where Joshua was buried (Joshua xix. 50, xxiv. 30; Judges ti. 9), or the Timna (called also 
Timnatha) in Danite territory about fifteen miles to the west of Jerusalem ; the latter is, perhaps, the more likely. 

‘ Pharathon. The Syriac and O.L. versions, like Josephus, omit ‘and’. This place is the Pirathon of the O.T. 
(Judges xii. 13, 15), in Ephraimite territory (but cp. x1. 34), the modern Ferata, about six or seven miles south-west of 
Nablous, the ancient Sichem. 

Tephon. Probably a corruption of Tappuach, also in the inheritance of Ephraim (Joshua xvi. 8). 

52. Bethsura, and Gazara. See notes on iv. 29. 15. 

the citadel. Cp. 1. 33, and the note on v. 53. 

54. the one hundred and fifty-third year. i.e. 159 B.C. 

the second month. TIyar in the Jewish calendar. 

the wall of the inner court. The inner court was restricted to Israelites, so that the pulling down of its wall 
implied the obliteration of all religious difference between Israelites and Gentiles ; this was to undo the work of the 
prophets whose aim was to keep the Israelites distinct from their idolatrous neighbours. 

56. Alcimus died. Josephus places the death of Alcimus earlier, before the death of Judas, see Avzzig. XII. x. 6; 
he says that Alcimus was ‘smitten suddenly by God’. 

57. he returned to the king. Assuming, no doubt, that the country had now been subjugated ; but, as the sequel 
shows, the period of rest which the land had enjoyed, was utilized by the national party to good purpose. 

62. Bethbasi, which is in the wilderness. G. A. Smith says that ‘in the wilderness of Judaea, east of Tekoa, 
there is a Wady el-assah, which name as it stands means ‘marsh’, an impossible term, and therefore probably an 
echo of an ancient name’ (EB 550); possibly Bethbasi is to be identified with this. 

65. and went forth into the country. For the purpose of creating diversions, and to come to the relief of his 
brother at the right moment. 
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I MACCABEES 9. 66—10, 7 


66 and he went with a (small) number. And he smote Odomera and his brethren, and the children of 
67 Phasiron in their tents. And he™ began to smite (them) and to go up with (his) troops. Then Simon 
68 and they that were with him went out of the city and set on fire the engines (of war); and they 
fought against Bacchides, and he was discomfited by them, and they afflicted him sore, "for his plan 
69 and his attack had been in vain®. And they® were very wroth with the lawless men that gave him 
counsel to come into the country, and they slew many of them. And he determined to depart into 
70 his own land. And (when) Jonathan had knowledge (thereof), he sent ambassadors Punto him?, to 
the end that they should make peace with him, and that he should restore unto them 4 the captives. 
71 And he* accepted (the thing), and did according to his words®, and sware unto him that he would 
»2 not seek his hurt all the days of his life. And he restored unto him the captives which he had taken 
captive aforetime out of ‘the land oft Judah ; and he" returned and departed into his own land, and 
73 came” not any more into their borders. And the sword ceased from Israel. And Jonathan dwelt 
‘ Michmash. And Jonathan began to judge the people”; and he destroyed the ungodly out of 
Stacl=. 


NX. 1-66. Fonathan supports Alexander Palas in his struggle with Demetrius I. 


10.1 In*the one hundred and sixtieth year Alexander ’Epiphanes, the son of Antiochus’, went up 
2 and took possession of Ptolemais, and they® received him, and he reigned there’. And (when) king 
Demetrius heard (thereof), he gathered together exceeding great forces, and went forth to meet him 

3 in battle. And Demetrius sent letters unto Jonathan with words of peace, so as to magnify him. 

4 For he said: ‘ Let us be beforehand to make peace with them, ere he make peace with Alexander 

s against us. For he will remember all the evils which we have done ®unto him®, and unto his 

6 brethren and unto his nation’... And he gave him authority to gather together forces, and to provide 
arms, and to be his confederate ; and he commanded that they should deliver up to him the hostages 

7 that were in the citadel. And Jonathan came to Jerusalem, and read the letters %in the ears of all™ 
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with a (small) number. ap:6yo, cp. Isa. x. 19 (Sept.). 
66. Odomera. Another reading is Odoarres ; presumably the name of the head of some Bedouin clan; this applies 
also to Phasiron. 
and to go up with (his) troops. i.e. to lead his troops against the enemy; for the Hebrew phrase ‘to go up’ 


(by ndy) for the purpose of fighting cp. 1 Sam. xiv. 10; Judg. vi. 3, xv. 10, xvili. 9, &c. 

70. the captives. i.e. those who had been taken captive aforetime (see v. 72). 

73. And the sword ceased ... ‘With this laconic notice the First Book of Maccabees passes over the following 
five years. This can only mean that Jonathan, while the official Sanhedrim of Jerusalem was still filled by those 
friendly to the Greeks, established at Michmash a sort of rival government, which gradually won the position of main 
influence in the country, so that it was able even to drive out (apaviger) the ungodly, that is, the Hellenizing party. 
The Hellenistic or Greek-favouring party had no root among the people. The great mass of the Jews had still the 
distinct consciousness that Hellenism, even if it should tolerate the religion of Israel, was irreconcilable with the 
religion of the scribes. So soon, then, as pressure from above was removed, the great majority of the people gave 
themselves heart and soul to the national Jewish movement. The Maccabees, therefore, had the people soon again 
at their back. And this is the explanation of the fact that during the struggles for the Syrian throne now beginning, 
the claimants contended with one another in endeavouring to secure to themselves the goodwill of the Maccabees’ 
(Selurer, 07. cz. 1. 1, p. 239). 

Michmash. Nine miles north of Jerusalem, the modern A/ukhmas. 
and he destroyed ... This shows how the power of the national party had been consolidated. 


X. 1. In the one hundred and sixtieth year. 153 B.c.; the last date given was 159 B.C. (see ix. 54), and in 
7. 57 we are told that the land had rest for two years; seven years have, therefore, elapsed since the time that 
Bacchides thought the land was subjugated (see note on ix. 57); and during this interval nothing is recorded save an 
abortive attempt on the part of Bacchides to subdue Jonathan (ix. 58-73). 

Alexander Epiphanes. Alexander Balas was a low-born native of Smyrna who, owing to his resemblance to 
Antiochus Eupator, gave himself out to be the son of Antiochus Epiphanes. He was taken up by Attalus II, King of 
Pergamum, from whom he received the name of Alexander, and who supported his claims to the kingdom of Syria 
against Demetrius. Although, according to Polybius (xxxiii. 14. 6), it was well known that the claims of Alexander 
were without justification, he was, nevertheless, recognized by the Roman Senate, who promised to support him. His 
success was largely due to the fact that Demetrius was hated by his own people (see Josephus, Amfig. XIII. ii. 1) on 
account of his ‘insolence and difficulty of access’, and because he was ‘slothful and negligent about the public affairs’. 

Ptolemais. See note on v. 15, and cp. Josephus, 7 c. 

2. went forth to meet... See note on vil. 31. 

3. with words of peace. See note on }. 30. 

7. in the ears of all the people. Cp. Isa. xxxvi. 2 DYN “INA. 
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I MACCABEES 10, 8-30 


8 the people, and of them that were in the citadel*; and they were sore afraid when they heard that 
9 the king had given him! authority to gather together forces. And they “of the citadel* delivered up 
10 the hostages unto Jonathan, and he’ restored them to their parents. And Jonathan dwelt™ in 
11 Jerusalem, and began to build "and renew” the city. And °he? commanded them that did the work 
to build® the walls and the mount Sion round about with square® stones for defence ; and they' did 
1350. And the strangers, that were in the strongholds that Bacchides had built, fled away; %and 
14 each man left his place*, and departed into his own land. Only in Bethsura were there left certain 
of those that had forsaken the Law, *and the commandments; for it was a place of refuge unto 
them ®. 
1s And king Alexander heard all the promises which Demetrius had sent unto Jonathan; and they 
told him of the battles and the valiant deeds twhich he and his brethren had done, "and of the toils 
16 which they had endured*"; and he said: ‘Shall we find another such man? And now ‘let us make’ 
17 him our Friend “and confederate”. And he wrote letters, *”and sent (them) unto him’, according to 
19 these words, saying*: ‘King Alexander to his brother Jonathan, greeting’! We have heard 
20 concerning thee, that thou art a mighty? man of valour, °and meet to be our Friend». And now we 
have appointed thee °this day°(to be) high-priest of thy nation, and (it is our will) that thou shouldest 
be called the king’s Friend ’—and he? sent unto him a purple robe and a crown® of gold’—‘and that 
21 thou shouldest take our part,and keep friendship® with us.’ And Jonathan put on the holy garment 
hin the seventh month of the one hundred and sixtieth year", at the feast of Tabernacles, and he 
gathered together forces, and provided arms in abundance. 
23 And (when) Demetrius heard ‘these things', he was grieved, and said: ‘ Why have we permitted 
this to be done, that Alexander hath been beforehand ‘with us in establishing friendship with the 
24 Jews*, to strengthen himself? I also will write unto them words of encouragement, ‘and of honour, 
2s and gifts, that they may be with me for(my) aid.’ And he sent unto them according to these words’: 
26 ‘King Demetrius unto the nation of the Jews, greeting! Forasmuch as ye have kept covenant with 
us, and have.continued in our friendship, “and have not joined yourselves to our enemies, we, (who) 
27 have heard (hereof), rejoice. And now continue ye still™ to keep faith with us, and we will recom- 
28 pense unto you "good things” °in return for what ye do in our behalf°; and we will grant you many 
29 immunities, and will give you gifts. And now I (herewith) free you, and release all the Jews from 
30 the tributes?, and from the custom on salt, and from (the presenting of)4 the crowns; and instead of 
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8. they were sore afraid. éo8nOncav door péyay, cp. Luke il. 9. 
11. Square stones. Cp. 1 Kings vi. 36, vil. 9; Isa. ix.9; called in Hebrew N'A 38; not aynd %23N (‘hewn 
stones’), which were smaller, and not necessarily ‘ square ’, 
14. Bethsura. See note on iv. 29. 
16. Friend, See note on il. 18. 
18. King ... greeting! A Greek formula which often occurs in 1-2 Macc.; the Hebrew equivalent for ‘ greeting’ 
would be Diow ‘Peace ’. 
19. a mighty man of valour. A very frequent O.T. expression, Dyn “i38, 
20. high-priest. This office had been vacant for seven years, i.e. since the death of Alcimus. 
a purple robe and a crown of gold. Cp. xi. 58, xix. 43; Esther viii. 15; Dan. v. 7. 
21. the holy garment. i.e. the specific high-priestly robe (PY1) ; the ‘ robe of righteousness’ (Isa. Ixi. 10). 
the seventh month. Tishri, corresponding roughly to October. 
the feast of Tabernacles. Called Suthoth (‘ Booths’); the feast began on the 15th of Tishn, and lasted 
seven days (Lev. xxiii. 34) ; nowadays it lasts nine days, and is called ‘the season of Rejoicing’ ; cp. Josephus, 4Azzézg. 
WIAB RS are 
he gathered together forces . . . Jonathan evidently thought it wisest, in the long run, to trust to himself only. 
27. we will recompense ... These promises were of such an extravagant character that Jonathan would in any 
case have regarded them with suspicion; but he evidently knew the real state of affairs, and foresaw that the doom of 
Demetrius was sealed. 
29. the tributes. This was the principal burden laid upon the people, the poll-tax; ‘it was, strictly speaking, 
a kind of trade-tax, a percentage that varied according to the nature of the work and the means of the individual, not 
a personal tax, uniform and unchanging’ (ZB 4909, after Aristotle, Oeconom. 11. 1. 4). 
the custom on salt. A very large quantity of salt is deposited upon the marshy land around the Dead Sea 
when the annual spring floods, which cause the sea-leve] to rise several feet, subside. The tax on this was called 


n GAckn; the very words here used, aw6 .. . ris TLtuns TOU adds, have been found on an Egyptian ostrakon. See further 
on the whole subject of salt-taxes in Palestine under the Seleucidae, Wilcken, Grzechische Ostraka aus Aegypiten . . 
1. Ops Ae ile F . 
and from ... crowns. These were originally voluntary gifts given to the sovereign, but afterwards exacted as 
of right. For another instance of the remission of taxes to the Jews see Josephus, 4zézg. XII. 111. 3, where we are told 
of ‘ poll-money, and the crown tax, and other taxes’ being remitted. 
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the third part of the seed, and instead of *the half of? the fruit of the trees, which falleth to me 
to receive, I release (them) from this day and henceforth, so that I will not take (them) from the 
land of Judah, and from the three governments which are added thereunto from the country of 
31 Samaria and Galilee, *from this day forth and for all time®’ And tlet Jerusalem bet holy and 
32 free, “together with the outlying districts, (regarding)” the tenths and the tolls. “I yield up™ 
also my authority over" the citadel which is at Jerusalem, and give (it) to the high-priest*, that 
33 he may appoint in it (such) men as he shall choose, to keep it. And every soul of the Jews that 
hath been carried away captive from the land of Judah into any part of my kingdom, I set at 
34 liberty Ywithout price’ ; and let all remit the tributes of their cattle also. And all the feasts, and 
the Sabbaths, and new moons, and appointed days, and three days before a feast, “and three days 
after a feast”, *let them all be days of immunity and release for all the Jews *that are in my king- 
35 dom®”; and no man shall have authority to exact (anything) from any of them, or to trouble them 
36 concerning any matter. And let there be enrolled among the king’s forces about thirty® thousand men 
37 of the Jews, and pay shall be given unto them, as belongeth to all¢ the king’s forces. °f And of them 
some shall be placed in the king’s® great strongholds, and some of them shall be placed over the 
affairs of the kingdom§8, which are of trust ; and let those that are over them, and their rulers, be 
from among themselves, and let them walk after their own laws, even as the king hath commanded 
38 in the land of Judah. And the three governments that have been added to Judaea from the country 
of Samaria® ‘let them be added to Judaea, *that they may be reckoned'* to be under one (man), 
39 that they obey not any other authority than that of the high-priest'. As for Ptolemais, and the land 
pertaining thereto, I have given (it 'as) a gift’ to ™the sanctuary that is at™ Jerusalem, for the 
40 expenses "that befit® the sanctuary. And I (undertake to) give every year fifteen thousand shekels 
41 of silver ° from the king's revenues °, ? from the places which are (most) convenient”. %* And ali the 
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30. the seed. Josephus (Amtig. XIII. 11. 3): ‘the fruits (of the field), cp. ra ometpopeva, NIV. x. 6. 
half of the fruit ... A larger proportion of this was appropriated because the produce involved less labour. 
the three governments, Cp. x1. 28, 34, called ‘toparchies’. 
and Galilee. This is an erroneous addition; the three toparchies mentioned belonged to Samiaria, cp. xi. 343 In 
v. 38 of this chapter a similar error is made in some MSS., see critica] note there. 
and for all time. Cp. x1. 36. 

31. Iet J. be holy. What is meant is made very clear by referring to a rescript of Antiochus III, the Great, 
quoted by Josephus (477g. XII. ili. 4): ‘It shall be lawful for no foreigner to come within the limits of the Temple 
round about; which thing is forbidden also to the Jews, unless to those who, according to their own custom, have 
purified themselves. .’. . Let them only be permitted to use the sacrifices derived from their forefathers, with which 
they have been obliged to make acceptable atonements to God. And he that transgresseth any of these orders, let 
him pay to the priests three thousand drachmae of silver. 

free, . . . the tenths and the tolls. The reference is to the tithes, and the tax on the revenues of the Temple, 
which had been exacted by the Syrian rulers; Josephus makes this clear (Amétig. X11]. 11. 3): ‘1 also release to you 
those ten thousand drachmae which the kings received from the Temple, because they appertain to the priests that 
minister in that Temple’ (cp. also 2 Macc. xi. 3). —The Temple dues which were thus taxed were: (1) ‘the third part of 
a shekel for the service of the house of our God’ (Neh. x. 32), which every Israelite of twenty years and upwards had 
to pay annually; originally it was a half-shekel (about one shilling and twopence halfpenny), for rich and poor alike 
(Exod. xxx. 14, 15); but on this see Schiirer, of. c7Z. ii. 1. 250; (2) the votive offerings (cp. Lev. xxvii; Deut. xxiii. 
22-24; see also Josephus, Anmtig. 1V. iv. 4) = O°); and (3) the free-will offerings (M173). On the whole subject of 
these offerings see the Mishnic tractate Shehalim. 

33. and Jet all remit. The ‘all’ must refer to the king's officials, ‘their cattle’ to the property of Jews ; what is 
meant is explained by Josephus (Az/ig. XI111. ii. 3) : ‘I also give order that the beasts belonging to the Jews be not 
pressed for our service.’ 

34. days of immunity ... i.e., as the next verse shows, on these days the Jews were to be left unmolested, 
whether as regards the payment of taxes or debts (cp. v. 43) or as regards service for the king. 

36. And let there be enrolled ... This would give a status to the Jews which they had not hitherto enjoyed ; 
but Demetrius’ main object was to increase his forces in order to withstand Alexander. 

pay. éewa= the clothing, food, and pay given to mercenary troops. 

37- and some of them shall be placed ... Josephus (Améig. XIV. ii. 3) says: ‘And some of them I will place in 
my garrisons, and some as guards about mine own body, and as rulers over those that are in my court;’ cp. Autzg. 
leon: 5. 

38. the three governments. See note on 7. 30. 

39. As for Ptolemais ... As Alexander had taken possession of this (see v. 1), the promise was merely a bribe 
to induce Jonathan to attack the rival of Demetrius. 

40. from the places... convenient. i.e. those which could best afford it ; the clause is omitted by the Lucianic 
Syriac, and Josephus makes no reference to it. ~~ 

41. all the overplus. Fairweather and Black are probably right in understanding this to refer to the additional 
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overplus“* which the officials paid not in—as (has been done) in former years*—they shall from 
42 henceforth give towards the works of thet house*. And "beside this", the five thousand shekels of 
silver, which they used to take from the dues of the sanctuary’ “out of the income’ year by 
43 year, ** this also 1s released, because it appertaineth * to the priests that minister’. And whosoever 
shall flee unto the temple that is in Jerusalem, and in all the precincts thereof, (because) he oweth 
money to the king, or for any other reason, let (such) go free, together with all, whatsoever they possess, 
44in my kingdom. And for the building and renewing of the works of the sanctuary the expense 
+5 shall be given also out of the king’s revenue. *And for the building of the walls of Jerusalem, and 
the fortifying thereof round about, *shall the expense be given also out of the king’s revenue »?, 
and for the building of the walls (of other cities) in Judaea >,’ 
46 Now when Jonathan and the people heard these words, they gave no credence unto them °, nor 
received they (them), because they remembered the great evil that he had done in Israel 4, and that 
+7 he had afflicted them very sore. And (moreover) they were well pleased with Alexander, because 
he was the first that spake ® words of peace® unto them, and they remained confederate with him 
always. 
48 And king Alexander gathered together ‘great forces‘, and encamped over against Demetrius. 
49 And the two kings joined battle, and the army of Alexander® fled, and Demetrius® followed after 
50 him', and prevailed against them. And he continued the battle * obstinately until the sun went 
down ; and Demetrius fell that day. 
51 And Alexander! sent ambassadors to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, ™according to these words™, 
52 saying: ‘ Forasmuch as I am returned to my kingdom, and am set on the throne of my fathers, and 
have gotten the dominion, and have overthrown Demetrius, "and have gotten possession of our 
53 country "—yea, I joined battle with him, and he and his army were discomfited by us, and we® sat 
54 upon the throne of his kingdom,—let us now cstablish amity ?one with the other’; and give me 
now 4 thy daughter to wife ; and I will make affinity with thee, and will give both thee and her gifts 
55 worthy of thee. And Ptolemy the king answered, saying*: ‘Happy is the day wherein thou didst 
56 return into the land of thy fathers, and didst sit upon the throne of their kingdom. And now will 
I do to thee (according to) the things which thou hast written. But meet (me)* at Ptolemais, that 
57 we may see one another ; and I will make affinity with thee ‘even as thou hast said*.’ And Ptolemy 
went out of Egypt, he and Cleopatra his daughter, “and came unto Ptolemais, in the one hundred 
58 and sixty-second year"; and he bestowed on him his daughter Cleopatra, and celebrated her 
marriage at Ptolemais with great pomp, as the manner of kings is. 
59,60 And king’ Alexander wrote unto Jonathan, that he should come to meet him. And he’ went 
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yearly subsidy granted for the Temple service out of State funds, and regularly paid (‘as in former years’) under the 
Persians, Ptolemies, and Seleucidae, prior to Antiochus Epiphanes. 
the works of the house. 1.e. the affairs of the Temple, see preceding note. 
42. the five thousand shekels of silver, which ... This ttem has already been dealt with in v. 31. 
dues. Text reads yperov ='D31¥, corrupt for ‘2° [Gen. Editor]. 

43. Shall flee unto the temple. Jewish law granted the right of asylum only to those who had committed murder 
accidentally ; the places of asylum were the altar in the Temple, and the six cities of refuge (cp. Exod. xxi. 143; 1 Kings 
eS Olle 20, 20), 

44. for the building ... Cp. Ezra vi. 8, vil. 20. 

46. they gave no credence. The promises were far too extravagant to inspire confidence. 

47. the first. apynyes, i.e. he took a higher place in their estimation. 

49, 50. This laconic account can only be understood by the aid of Josephus, who says (Azd7g. XIII. it. 4): ‘And 
when it was come to a battle, the left wing of Demetrius put those who opposed them to flight, and pursued them 
a great way, and slew many of them, and spoiled their camp. But the right wing, where Demetrius happened to be, 
was beaten; and as for all the rest, they ran away. But Demetrius fought courageously, and slew a great many of 
the enemy; but as he was in pursuit of the rest, his horse carried him into a deep bog, where it was hard to get out, 
and there it happened, that upon his horse’s falling down, he could not escape being killed; for when his enemies saw 
what had befallen him, they returned back, and encompassed Demetrius round, and they all threw their darts at him ; 
but he being now on foot, fought bravely ; but at length he received so many wounds that he was not able to bear up 
any longer, and fell.’ 

51. Ptolemy. The sixth of the name, surnamed Philometor ; he reigned 180-146 B.C., first under the guardianship 
of his mother, Cleopatra, and jointly with his brother until 170, when he became sole king of Egypt. 

52. Iam returned to my kingdom ... This insolent falsehood had been so sedulously propagated that many 
believed Alexander to be the rightful heir ; presumably the author of 1 Macc. also believed this. 

54. thy daughter. Cleopatra, the issue of the incestuous union between Ptolemy and his sister, Cleopatra. 
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*with pomp to Ptolemais*, and met the two kings, and gave them and their Friends silver and 
gold, and many” gifts; and he found favour in their sight.- And there were gathered together 
against him * (certain) pestilent fellows out of Israel*, men that were transgressors of the Law, to 
62 complain against him; but the king *gave no heed tothem. And the king * commanded”, and they ¢ 
63 took off Jonathan's garments, and clothed him in purple; “even so did they do*4*, And the king? made 
him sit with him, and said unto his princes: ‘Go forth with him into the midst of the city, and make 
proclamation, that no man complain against him ‘concerning any matter‘, and let no man trouble 
64 him for any manner of cause. And Sit came to pass*, when they that complained against him? saw 
his glory *according as (the herald) made proclamation‘, and (saw) him clothed in purole * thacatirey, 
65 all fled away. ‘And the king showed him® honour, and wrote™ him among his Chief Friends, and 
66 made him a captain, and governor of a provinee!. And Jonathan returned "to Jerusalem ® with 
peace °and gladness °. 


6 


— 


X. 67-89. Victory of Fonathan over Apollonius, the general of Demetrius II; 
he ts rewarded by Alexander. 


67 And in the one hundred and sixty-fifth year came Demetrius, the son of Demetrius, out of Crete 
68 into the land of his fathers. And (when) king Alexander heard (thereof) he” was grieved exceed- 
69 ingly, and returned* unto Antioch. And Demetrius appointed Apollonius, "who was' over 

Coelesyria §, (captain); and he gathered together a great host, and encamped in Jamnia, and sent 
70 unto Jonathan the high-priest, saying: ‘ Thou alone liftest up thyself against us; but I am had in 

derision and in reproach because of thee. *And why dost thou vaunt thy power against us in the 
71 mountains?* Now therefore, if thou trustest in thy forces, come down to us in the plain, and there 
72 let us try conclusions with one another, for with me is the power of the cities". Ask and learn who 

I am, “and the rest “ (of those) that help us; and they (will) say, Your* foot cannot stand before 
73 our face ; for thy fathers have been twice put to flight in their own land. And now thou wilt not 
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60, and he found favour in their sight. A Hebrew expression (*})Y4 jf) N¥1) which frequently occurs in the 
eee Gen. &Xx. 27, xlviil. 25, 290; 1 Sam. 1. 18, &c, 

61. pestilent fellows. dvdpes Aoimot, cp. 1 Sam. xxx, 22 (Sept.) avyp Aomds; 1 Sam. xxv. 25. « . Tov dvOpwrov roy 
Aoiwov ... (Sy: WN). 

62. clothed him in purple. ‘It is still the custom of oriental kings to bestow upon State officials, vassals, 
governors, ambassadors, and scholars, as a mark of honour, not, it is true, purple, but a costly garment, called AZz/a 

. . and especially also those whom they wish publicly and solemnly to declare innocent of some charge do they 
clothe in gorgeous apparel, and cause them to be led through the royal city’ (Grimm); references to the accounts of 
travellers are given. Cf. Gen. xh. 43; Esther vi. 11. 

65. Chief Friends. There were evidently different grades among the King’s Friends, just as in an aristocracy ; 
Jonathan had already been made a Friend of the King (see v. 16). 

a captain, and governor ofa province. ‘Srparnydés and pepidapyns may be taken as equivalent to military and 
civil governor. ... It specially deserves notice, that, in spite of Jonathan’s appointment as orparnyds,.a Syrian 
governor still continued to occupy the citadel of Jerusalem’ (Schiirer). 

66. with peace and gladness. The rebuff which the Hellenistic Jews had received, and the honours which had 
been heaped upon Jonathan, occasioned him outward and inward peace. 

67. the one hundred and sixty-fifth year. 147 B.C. 

Demetrius. The second, surnamed Nicator. Josephus (4vtig. XIII. iv.2) adds further that he came with a large 
number of mercenary troops, brought to him by Lasthenes, a Cretan, and sailed to Cilicia. He had been living in 
exile in Crete since the war between his father and Alexander began. 

68. returned unto Antioch. i.e. from Ptolemais. 

69. Apollonius. According to Polybius (xxxi. 21. 2), the foster-brother (cvvrpodos) of Demetrius I. Josephus 
(Antig. XIII. iv.2) calls him ‘Apollonius Daus’,1.e. belonging to the Dahae, a great Scythian people who led a nomad 
life over a large tract of country east of the Caspian Sea, still called Daghestan. 

Coelesyria. i.e. ‘hollow (xoihn) Syria’, so called because it included, and was originally restricted to, the 
depression between the two Lebanons (cp. Joshua xi. 17 fW3>0 Nypa, “the valley of Lebanon’); but in the Greek 
period it included the whole of eastern Palestine; Josephus (A7étzg. XIV. iv. 5) says that it stretched from ‘as far as the 
river Euphrates and Egypt’; it is in this extended sense in which the name is here used. It occurs for the first time 
in I Esdras ii. 17. In the Roman period Coelesyria was again used in the restricted sense, as it was made a separate 
province. 

Jamnia. See note on iv. 15. 

72. for thy fathers ... As Apollonius is writing from Jamnia (Jabnee)), i.e. from what was formerly Philistine 
territory, he is probably referring to Israelite defeats at the hands of the Philistines; the two most signal instances 
were the battle of Aphek, at which the Philistines captured the Ark (1 Sam. iv. 1-11), and the battle of Mount Gilboa, 
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be able to withstand the horse and such an host as this in the plain, where there is neither stone 
74 nor flint ¥, nor (any) place? to flee unto’.’, Now when Jonathan heard the words of Apollonius, he 
was * moved in his mind*; and he chose out ten thousand men, °and went forth” from Jerusalem ; 
+s and Simon his brother met him for to help him. And he encamped against Joppa; and they of the 
city shut him® out, because Apollonius (had) a garrison “in Joppa*; and they® fought against it. 
76 * And they of the -city, being afraid, opened (the gates)', and Jonathan became master of Joppa. 
77 And (when) Apollonius heard (of this), he gathered £ an army of three thousand horse, and a great 
host, and went to Azotus as though (intending) to journey on, but at the same time® moved 
78 forward } into the plain, because he had a multitude of horse, and relied on this. And he* pursued 
79 after him! to Azotus, and the armies joined battle™. Now Apollonius had left a thousand horse 
80 "behind him”, hidden®; but Jonathan realized that there was an ambushment ? behind him®. And 
they surrounded his army, and cast (their)4 darts at the people from morning until "late in the 
81 afternoon’; but the people stood still, as Jonathan (had) commanded, while the (enemy’s) horses 
82 were wearying (themselves), And Simon drew forth his host, and joined battle with the phalanx— 
83 for the horsemen * were spent—and they were discomfited by him, ‘and fled. And the horsemen ‘ 
were scattered in the plain; and they fled to Azotus, and entered into Beth-dagon, their idol’s tem- 
84 ple", to save themselves. And Jonathan burned Azotus, and the cities round about it, and took 
85 their spoils; ’and ‘the temple of Dagon, “and them that fled into it *, he burned with fire’. And 
they that had fallen * by the sword *, with them that were burned, were about eight thousand men. 
86 And from thence Jonathan removed, and encamped against Askalon, and they of the city came forth 
87 to meet him with great pomp. And Jonathan, with them that were on his side, returned to Jerusalem, 
88 having many spoils. And it came to pass’, when king Alexander heard these things, he honoured 
Sg Jonathan yet more; and he sent unto him a buckle of gold, as the use is to give to such as are of 
the kindred of the kings ; moreover, he gave him Ekron and all the borders thereof for a possession. 
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when king Saul was slain (1 Sam. xxxi. 1-7). These were by no means, however, the only occasions on which the 
Israelites were defeated by the Philistines, and perhaps for this reason Josephus (A ztzg. XIII. iv. 3) says that ‘ these are 
the very men who a/ways conquered thy progenitors’, though this, again, is a gross exaggeration, cp. e.g. 2 Sam. v. 
17-21, when David defeated them at the battle of Baal-perazim (2 Sam. vill. 1; 1 Chron. xviii. 1, &c.). 

73. heither stone nor flint. An exaggeration, to emphasize the contrast between the mountainous country and 
the plain. 

oe Joppa. The modern Jaffa, 3} miles from Jamnia; its chief importance lay in its harbour, which was the best, 
though not an ideal one, on the coast of Palestine; cp. 1 Macc. xil. 33, 34, XII. 11, xiv. 5, 34, xv. 28-30, 35; 2 Macc. 


Xl. 3-7. 
77. Azotus. See note on iv. 15. la 
but ... moved forward. With the purpose of enticing Jonathan out. 


79. hidden. Lit. ‘in secret’, Josephus, more explicitly, ‘in a gully.’ 
80. realized. Lit. ‘knew’, presumably by means of spies. 
cast (their) darts. ‘Shot their arrows’ (Hebr. /'M 1, as in, e.g. 1 Sam. xx. 36). 

81. but the people stood still. This is explained by Josephus, who says that Jonathan commanded his army ‘to 
stand in a square battle array’; they covered themselves with their shields, against which the enemy hurled their 
missiles in vain. 

82. Simon drew forth his host. Evidently having been held in reserve all this time. 

83. Beth-dagon. Dagon was one of the chief gods of the Philistines (cp. Judges xvi. 23, 24; 1 Sam. v. 1-5), whose 
worship they took over when they first entered into the land; his name occurs on the Tell-el-Amarna tablets, and has 
also been found inscribed on the walls of the temple of Mukair in southern Babylonia. Although it cannot be proved 
that Dagon was a fish-god, it is probable that this was the case, though Philo Byblius speaks of him as a corn-god 
(deriving the name from ja7 ‘corn’, instead of 17 ‘ fish’). 

84. the cities . . . Josephus, more correctly, ‘the villages about it.’ 

86. Askalon. One of the five chief cities of the Philistines (Joshua xili. 3), lying on the coast between Ashdod and 
Gaza; the modern Askaliin. 

88. he honoured ... yet more. mpooéero dofdoa, a Hebraism (5 FID"). 

89. a buckle of gold. Cp. xi. 58, xiv. 44; the golden buckle and the purple robe (see v. 21) were only worn by 
the most distinguished men of the kingdom, or by ‘ the kindred of the kings’. 

Ekron. The most northerly of the chief Philistine cities; 1t lay between Ashdod and Jamnia towards the east ; 
the modern Akir. 
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XI. 1-19. Alliance between Ptolemy VI and Demetrius IT, resulting in the downfall of 
Alexander Balas. Demetrius becomes king of Syria. 


jl: And? the king of Egypt gathered together great forces*, as the sand which is by the sea shore 
(for multitude), ‘and many ships*, and sought to make himself master of Alexander’s kingdom by 
2 deceit, and to add it to his own kingdom. And he went forth into Syria with? words of peace; and 
they of the cities opened unto him (the gates), and met him, and king Alexander’s command was 
3 that they should meet him, because he was his father-in-law. Now when °Ptolemy entered into the 
4 cities®, he placed in each city’ his forces (®for) a garrison®. And when he came near to Azotus, they 
showed him the temple of Dagon (which had been) burned with fire, ?and Azotus, (which) together 
with the suburbs thereof, had been pulled down, and the bodies scattered about, and them that had 
been burned, ‘whom he had burned! *in the war*, for they had made heaps of them in His way *. 
5 And they told the king what things Jonathan had done, in order to cast blame on him; and the 
6 king! held his peace. And Jonathan met the king™ "with pomp® at Joppa, and they saluted one 
7 another, and they slept there. °And Jonathan went with the king°® as far as the river Pthat is called? 
Eleutherus, and returned to Jerusalem. 
g But king Ptolemy made himself master of the cities upon the sea coast, unto Seleucia 4which is by 
g the sea, and he devised evil devices concerning Alexander. And he sent ambassadors unto king 
Demetrius, saying: ‘Let us make a covenant with one another, and I will give thee (to wife) my 
10 daughter whom Alexander hath, and thou shalt reign over thy father’s kingdom; for I have repented 
11 that I gave my daughter unto him, for he sought to slay me.’ ‘But he cast blame on him (thus), 
12 because he coveted his kingdom™. And taking his daughter (from Alexander), he gave her to 
13 Demetrius, and *was estranged from Alexander’, and their enmity became manifest. And Ptolemy 
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XI. 1. the king of Egypt. Ptolemy VJ, Philometer, cp. x. 51. 
as pe sand... For this frequently used O.T. metaphor cp. Joshua xi. 4; Judges xvi. 12; 1 Sam. xi. 5, 
Boville TI, &C. 
by deceit. Cp., on the other hand, Josephus (Amtig. XIII. iv. 1), according to whose account Ptolemy came in 
perfect good faith. 

4. the suburbs thereof. Cp. x1. 61. 

5. held his peace. So as not to commit himself either for or against Jonathan. 

6. met the king. Cp. x. 86, where auvavrnats is used in the sense of a meeting for the purpose of submitting 
oneself (Kautzsch) ; the verb here used 1s ouvavrav, cp. Gen. xlvi. 28 (Sept.) where this verb is used in the sense of 
meeting some one with the purpose of showing honour to him (Jacob sending Judah to Joseph). 

7. Eleutherus. The modern Wehr al-KXebir, the most important river in Phoenicia; it rises in the Lebanon and 
reaches the sea a little north of Arka; Jonathan therefore accompanied Ptolemy for a considerable distance. 
Burckardt (Zravels in Syria and the Holy Land, p. 161) says: ‘It is a large torrent, dangerous at this period of the 
year (March) from its rapidity. The Hamah caravans have been known to remain encamped on its banks for weeks 
together, without being able to cross it.’ 

$. Seleucia which is by the sea. Five miles north of the spot where the Orontes flows into the sea; one of the 
four most important cities of northern Syria; the port of Antioch, which was sixteen miles distant; it was founded by 
Seleucus 1 Nicator (reigned 312-280 B.C.), the founder of many cities. Mentioned in connexion with the inissionary 
journey of Paul and Barnabas, Acts xii. 4. 

9. sent ... unto king Demetrius. He was presumably in Cilicia; cp. x. 67, and v. 14, where it is said that the 
people of Cilicia had revolted against Alexander. 

10. for he sought to slay me. The occasion of this is not mentioned in our book; the author was biassed in 
favour of Alexander because of the friendship between him and Jonathan; but Diodorus does not refer to it either, he 
says that Ptolemy only turned against Alexander when he realized what a hopeless weakling he was (cp. Grimm). 
On the other hand, Josephus refers to the occurrence in a circumstantial manner (Azdéig. XIII.iv.6): ‘But as Ptolemy 
was at Ptolemais, he was very near to a most unexpected destruction, for a treacherous design was laid for his life by 
Alexander, by means of Ammonius, who was his friend; and as the treachery was very plain, Ptolemy wrote to 
Alexander, and required of him that he should bring Ammonius to condign punishment, informing him what snares 
had been laid for him by Ammonius, and desiring that he might be accordingly punished for it. But when Alexander 
did not comply with his demands, he perceived that it was he himself who had laid the design.’ It is difficult to 
believe that there was not some truth in Ptolemy’s allegation. 

11. because he coveted ... This can scarcely have been the case originally, otherwise why should he have 
given his daughter in marriage to Alexander? A pretext for quarrelling could easily have been found if, in the first 
instance, Ptolemy had intended to seize the kingdom. It seems more likely that it was the proof of Alexander's 
enmity which was the reason of Ptolemy’s determination to wrest the kingdom from him. 
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entered into Antioch, and put on himself the diadem of Asia; so he (now) had put two diadems 

upon his head, the diadem of Egypt and that of Asta. 
1; But king Alexander was in Cilicia at that season, 'because they of those parts were in revolt*. 
1; And Alexander heard of it, and he came against him in war; and Ptolemy led forth" (his host)’, and 
16 met him with a strong force,and put him to flight. And Alexander fled into Arabia, “that he might 
17 be sheltered there; but king Ptolemy was exalted’. And Zabdiel the Arabian took off Alexander’s 
18 head, and sent it to Ptolemy. And king Ptolemy died the third day (after); and they that were in 
1g his strongholds were slain *by them that dwelt in the strongholds*. And Demetrius became king 

in the one hundred and sixty-seventh year. 


XI. 20-37. Fonathan secures the favour of Demetrius IT. 


»9.~=0sIn those days Jonathan gathered together *them of Judaea’ to take the citadel that was in 

23 Jerusalem; and he made many engines (of war) against it. And *certain ones that hated their? own 

nation”, men that transgressed the Law, went unto the king, and reported unto him” that Jonathan 

22 was besieging the citadel. And (when) he heard it he was angered ; but immediately °on hearing it° 

he set forth,and came to Ptolemais, and wrote unto Jonathan that he should not besiege it“, and that 

23 he should meet him and speak with him at Ptolemais with all speed. But when Jonathan heard (this), 

he commanded (that the citadel should continue) to be besieged ; and he chose (certain) of the elders 

24 of Israel and of the priests® and put himself in peril, and taking silver and gold and raiment, and 

2= divers presents besides, went to Ptolemais unto the king. And he found favour in his sight. And 

26 certain lawless men of them that were of the nation made complaints against him; but the king did 

unto him even as his predecessors had done unto him',and exalted him in the sight of all his Friends§, 

27 and confirmed him in the high-priesthood, and whatsoever other honours he had before®, and gave 

28 him pre-eminence among his Chief Friends. And Jonathan requested of the king, that he would make 

Judaea' and the three provinces of the country of Samaria) free from tribute; and he*® promised him 

29 'three hundred! talents. And the king consented, and wrote letters unto Jonathan concerning all these 
things after this manner : 

30, 31 ‘King Demetrius unto (his) brother Jonathan and unto the nation of the Jews, greeting ; The copy 

of the letter which we wrote unto Lasthenes our™ kinsman concerning you, we have written also unto 

32, 33 you, that ye may see (it). King Demetrius unto Lasthenes (his) father, greeting ; We have determined 
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13... . entered into Antioch. Cp. Diodorus (quoted by Knabenbauer), who says that Hierax and Diodotus, 
who had been left in charge of Antioch by Alexander, gave up his cause as hopeless, and induced the people of 
Antioch to offer the crown and kingdom to Ptolemy. 

Asia. Not the Roman province of this name, which was formed In 133 B.C., and included Mysia, Lysia, Caria, 
the western part of Phrygia, together with the Dorian, lonian, and Aeolian coast-cities, with the islands lying off the 
coast (Ramsay, in WDA, s.v.); nor the continent; but the Asia as understood after it had been reduced about 
285 B.C., and when the name Asia was ‘restricted to the coast-cities and the lower valleys of the Maeander, Cayster, 
Hermus, and Caicus’ (Ramsay). 

15. and met him. According to Strabo, Ptolemy attacked Alexander at the river Oenoparas, on the plains of 
Antioch (Schurer, of. c7t. 1. 1, p. 244). Josephus says that Ptolemy was accompanied by Demetrius. 

17. Zabdiel. ‘A prince among the Arabians’ (Josephus). The name occurs on a Palmyrene inscription (A.D. 155) 
in the form Zabd-ila (Waddington, /ascriptions erecgues et latines de la Syrie 2590; cp. G. A. Cooke, Worth Semitic 
JASCHENLZONS >. 272). 

18... died the third day (after). Josephus (Avztig. XIII. iv. 8) says that Ptolemy was thrown from his horse in 
the battle, and wounded in the head by his enemies; he was unconscious for four days, but partially recovered-on the 
fifth, and died ‘a little while after’. 

they that were in his strongholds. Cp. v. 3. 

19. the one hundred and sixty-seventh year. 1.e. 145 B.C. 

21. men that transgressed ... Ason several other occasions, it was the renegades of their own race who were 
the worst enemies of the Jewish leaders. 

24. he found favour in his sight. For the Greek phrase cp. Sept. of Gen. vi. 8, xvill. 3, xxx. 27. 


26. as his predecessors had done... Cp. x. 6, 18-20, 25 ff., 61-65. 
27. confirmed him in the high priesthood. Cp. x. 20. 
28. the three provinces... Cp. x. 30, and especially xi. 34; these provinces had been taken from Samaria ; 


the reading kai tiv Zapapirny, though supported by all MSS. and Versions, cannot be right, see crit. note. 

29. after this manner. With the Greek cp. 2 Macc. 1. 24. 

30. unto (his) brother. Cp. x. 18, 25. 

31. Lasthenes our kinsman. Cp. Josephus (Azdtig. XIII. iv. 3), where it is said that it was Lasthenes, the Cretan, 
who brought a great number of mercenary soldiers to Demetrius. ‘Kinsman’, like ‘brother’ in v. 30, Is a title of 
honour ; the same is the case with ‘father’ in the next verse; cp. Avf7g. XII. ili. 4, where Antiochus III addresses 
Zeuxis, the general of his forces and his ‘intimate friend ’, = father’. 
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I MACCABEES 11. 33-42 


to do good to the nation of the Jews, who are our friends, and observe what is just toward us, because 
34 of their good will toward us. We have confirmed unto them, therefore, the districts of Judaea, and 
the three governments of Aphaerema”, and Lydda, and Ramathaim—(these) were added unto Judaea 
from the country of Samaria—and all things appertaining unto them, for all such as do sacrifice in 
Jerusalem, instead of the king’s® dues which the king received of them yearly aforetime from the 
35 produce of the land and the fruits of trees. And as for the other things which appertain unto us, 
P4from henceforth4, of the tenths and the tolls ‘that appertain to us", °and the saltpits, and the crowns 
36 that appertain to us?, all these we will bestow upon them’. tAnd not one of these things shall be 
37 annulled’ from this time forth and for ever. Now therefore be careful to make a copy of these things, 


and let it be given unto Jonathan, and let it be set upon the holy mount in a fitting “and conspicuous 
place” 


XI. 38-53. Fonathan assists Demetrius in opposing Tryphon. 


38 And (when) king Demetrius saw that the land was quiet before him, Yand that no resistance was 
made to him’, he sent away all his forces, each man to his own place,—except the “foreign forces”, 
which he had raised from the isles of the Gentiles—and (therefore) all the forces *of his fathers* 
were inimically disposed towards him. Now Tryphon was of those who aforetime had been of 
Alexander's part, and he saw that all the forces murmured against Demetrius, and he went to 
40 Imalkue¥ the Arabian, who was nourishing up Antiochus, the young child 7of Alexander”, *and 
pressed sore upon him that he should deliver him unto him®, that he might reign” in his father’s 
stead‘ and he’ told him all that Demetrius had done. and the hatred wherewith his forces hated 
him ; and he abode there many days. 
41 And Jonathan sent* unto king Demetrius, that he should cast out of Jerusalem them of the citadel, 
42 and them that were in the strongholds; for they fought against Israel continually®. And Demetrius 
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34. Aphaerema. i.e. Ephraim (2 Sam. xiii. 23), or Ephron (2 Chron. xiii. 9); according to Josephus (e//. Jud. 
IV. ix. 9) it lay not far from Bethel, ‘. . . he took Bethel and Ephraim, two small cities.’ Cp. also John xi. 54 (see 
further, Robinson, Researches in Palestine, ii, pp. 67 ff.). 

Lydda. Lod in Hebr., afterwards called Diospolis, the modern Ludd; between Joppa and Jerusalem; one of the 
toparchies of Judaea, according to Josephus (Le//. Jud. II. xx. 4). 

Ramathaim. Cp. 1 Sam.1. 1, where it is called Ramathaim Zophim (but see Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text 
of the Books of Sam., in \oc.), and located on Mount Ephraim; the usual form of the name is #a-Ramah (‘the 
height’), which is, however, to be differentiated from the Ramah belonging to the tribe of Benjamin, nearer Jerusalem. 
It is probably to be identified with the modern Lezt Rima, north-east of Lydda, in the neighbourhood of Thamna; 
this agrees with the accounts of Eusebius and Jerome (see Schiirer, of. cz¢. i. 1, p. 246). 

from the country of Samaria. Cp. x. 30, x1. 28. 

as do sacrifice in... i.e. the privilege is for the orthodox Jews ; the ‘transgressors of the Law’, as well as the 
Samaritans living in the three provinces, are excluded. 

instead of ... The text is clearly not in order, something having dropped out; in Josephus (47/79. XIII. iv. 9) 
it says: ‘I remit to them the three provinces ... as also what the kings, my predecessors, received from those that 
offered sacrifices in Jerusalem, and what are due from the fruits of the earth, and of the trees, and whatever else 
Delones ta us... 3 Cp. X. 20-31. 

35. See notes on x. 29, 30. 

all these ... It is noteworthy that there is no mention about the siege of the citadel in Jerusalem (wz. 20-23) ; 
presumably the siege was raised in consideration of all these concessions ; the Syrian garrison, therefore, still remained 
In possession. 

37. acopy. On tables of brass, cp. vill. 22. 

38.,the foreign forces... from... From Crete and from the other islands (Josephus), i.e. of the Grecian 
Archipelago. 

were inimically disposed. The real reason for this was their loss of pay; Josephus (Amd¢zg. XIII. iv. 9) says 
that the kings before this used to give pay to the soldiers in time of peace, ‘that they might have their goodwill, and 
that they might be fully prepared to undergo the difficulties of war, when any occasion should require it.’ This 
short-sightedness of Demetrius is only to be explained by the natural slothfulness which seems to have been 
characteristic of him; cp. Justin, xxxvi. 1. 1, 9, referred to by Grimm. 

39. Tryphon. ‘Diodotus, who was also called Trypho, an Apamaean by birth, a commander of Alexander’s 
forces’ (Josephus). 

Imalkue the Arabian. On a Palmyrene inscription (A.D. 162) the name AZa/éhu (1259) occurs (de Vogiié, Za 
Syrie Centrale, 9); on another of later date (A.D. 242) we have Zaddila the son of Matiku, the son of Maliku, cp. 
v.17 (Vogiié, 15; cp. G. A. Cooke, of. cit., pp. 276, 278). In Josephus the form is Malchus, so also the Syriac and 
one Latin Version. Schtrer (of. c/t. i. 1. 247) refers to Néldeke, in Euting’s Madbatatsche Juschriften, p. 74, where 


a Palmyrene inscription is given in which the name 105» (= Imalku) occurs; Diodorus gives Iamblichus, which 
also is nothing else than dn. 


41.... that he should cast out ... Nothing could better illustrate the broken power of the Seleucidae, and 
the way in which Jonathan was able, in consequence, to draw advantage from it. 
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I MACCABEES 11. 42-63 


sent unto Jonathan, saying: ‘I will not only do this for thee and thy nation, but I will greatly honour 
43 thee fand thy nation‘, if I find favourable occasion. Now therefore thou shalt do well, if thou send me 
44 men who shall fight for me; for all my forces are revolted.’ And Jonathan sent him® three thousand 
valiant men unto Antioch. And they came unto the king; and the king® was glad at their coming. 
45 And they of the city gathered themselves together ‘into the midst of the city', to the number of a 
46 hundred and twenty thousand men; and they were minded to slay the king’. And the king fled 
into the palace, and they *of the city*® seized 'the thoroughfares of the city', and began to fight. 
47 And the king called the Jews to (his) aid™, and they were gathered together unto him "all at once"; 
and they dispersed themselves °in the city°®; and they slew that day to the number of a hundred 
49 thousand. And they set the city on fire,and got many spoils >that day ®, and saved the king. And 
(when) they of the city saw that the Jews had made themselves masters of the city 4'as they would 4, 
50 they waxed faint, in their hearts’, and cried out to the king with ® supplication, saying: ‘ Give us (thy) 
51 right hand, and let the Jews cease from fighting against us and the city.’ And they cast away their 
arms‘, and made peace. And the Jews "were glorified in the sight of the king, and before all that 
52 were in his kingdom’‘"; and they returned to Jerusalem, having many spoils. And (when) king * 
53 Demetrius was seated on his throne of his kingdom (again), and the land was quiet before him, he 
lied in all that he had spoken, and estranged himself from Jonathan and recompensed (him) not 
(7 according to)? the benefits with which he (had promised to) recompense him’; but he afflicted 
him sore. 


XI. 54-74. Freendship between Fonathan and Antiochus VI. 


s4 Now after this Tryphon returned, and with him the young child Antiochus; and he reigned, and 
se put ona diadem. And there were gathered unto him all the forces which Demetrius had sent away 
56 in disgrace; and they fought against him, and he® fled, »and was® put to rout®. “And Tryphon 
57 took the elephants’, and became master of Antioch. And the young Antiochus wrote unto 
Jonathan, saying: ‘I confirm unto thee the high-priesthood, and appoint thee over the four govern- 
58 ments, and to be one of the king’s Friends. And he sent unto him golden vessels and furniture for 
the table, and gave him leave to drink in golden vessels, and to be clothed in purple, and to have 
59 a golden buckle. And his brother Simon he made governor (over the district) from the Ladder of 
60 Tyre unto the borders of Egypt. And Jonathan went forth, and took his journey beyond the river, 
and through the cities; and all the forces of Syria gathered themselves unto him for to be his 
61 confederates. And he came to Askalon, and they of the city met him honourably. And he 
departed thence to Gaza, and they of Gaza shut him out; and he lay siege unto it, °and burned the 
62 suburbs thereof with fire*, and spoiled them. And they of Gaza made request unto Jonathan, and 
he gave them his right hand, and took the sons of their princes for hostages, and sent them away to 
Jerusalem. And he passed through the country as far as Damascus. 
63 And Jonathan heard! that Demetrius’ princes were come to Kedesh, which is in Galilee, with 
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43. all my forces are revolted. According to Josephus (Azé/g. XIII. v. 3), the inhabitants of Antioch revolted, 
but all the troops which Demetrius had not dismissed (see v. 38) remained faithful to him; ‘he took the mercenary 
soldiers which he had with him. . . and assaulted the Antiochians.’ 

45. a hundred and ... This is an evident exaggeration, so too the number of the slain, 7. 47. 

48. they set the city on fire. Josephus adds that the houses were close together, and mostly built of wood. 

49. they waxed faint in their hearts. For the Greek cp. Isa. vii. 4, Sept. (Grimm). 

53. afflicted him sore. Josephus, more specifically, says that ‘he threatened that he would make war upon him 
unless he would pay all the tribute which the Jewish nation owed to the first kings’ (1. e. of Syria). 


57. the four governments. i.e. Judaea and the three governments mentioned in 7. 34. 

58. clothed in purple, . .. golden buckle. See notes on x. 20, 62, 89. 

59. the Ladder of Tyre. Cp. Josephus (Bel/. Jud. 11. x. 2), who says it is a high hill, a hundred stadia north of 
Ptolemais. 


60. beyond the river. mépay tov morapod = INI BY, i.e. the territory this side of the Euphrates from the point 
of view of the Israelites, that side of the Euphrates from the point of view of the Babylonians (cp. 1 Kings v. 4); the 
reference here is, therefore, to Syria; cp. the words in this verse, ‘all the forces of Syria gathered themselves unto him.’ 

Askalon. See note on x. 86. 

61. Gaza. The southernmost of the five chief Philistine cities, the modern Ghusczeh. 

62. Damascus. The modern £sh-Sham ; it lies 120 miles north-east of Jerusalem, and 200 miles south of Antioch. 

63. Kedesh. Cp. Joshua xxi. 32; Judges iv. 6, 11; situated on the northern frontier of Palestine, among the 
mountains of Naphtali. Josephus speaks of it as belonging to the Tyrians (Le//. Jud. II. xviti. 1, TV. ii. 3) 5 it still 
retains its ancient name. 
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I MACCABEES 11. 64—12. 9 


64 a great host, with the object of hindering him from his purpose; and he went to meet them, but 
65 Simon his brother he left in the country. And Simon encamped against’ Bethsura, and fought 
66 against it many days, and shut it? up; and they made request to him that he would give them his 
right hand, and he gave it to them; but he put them out from thence, and took possession of the 
67 city, and set a garrison over it. And Jonathan and his army encamped at the water ! of Gennesar |, 
68 and early in the morning they got them to the plain of Hazor*. And, behold, an army of strangers 
met him! in the plain, and they laid an ambush for him “in the mountains, but they themselves met 
69 (him)® face to face. But they that lay in ambush ™ rose out of their places, and joined battle; and 
-o all they that were of Jonathan's side fled; not one of them was left, except Mattathias the son of 
«1 Absalom, and Judas the son of Chalphi, captains of the forces. And Jonathan rent his clothes, and 
72 put earth upon his head, and prayed. And he turned again unto them in battle, and put them to 
73 rout, and they fled. And (when) they of his side who were fleeing saw it, they returned unto him, 
7+ and pursued (them) with him unto Kedesh to their camp; and they encamped there. And there 
fell of the strangers °on that day°® about three thousand men. And Jonathan returned unto 
Jerusalem. 


XII. 1-38. Fouathan renews his alliance with Rome, and enters into a league with the 
Spartans. He defeats the followers of Demetrius. 


12:1 And Jonathan saw that the time served him, and he chose men, and sent them to Rome, to confirm 
2 and renew the friendship that they had with them. * And tothe Spartans, and to other places, he 

3 sent letters after the same manner*®. And they ?went unto Rome, and?” entered into the senate 
house, and said: ‘Jonathan the high-priest, and the nation of the Jews, have sent us, to renew for 

4 them the friendship and the confederacy, as in former time®.’ And they gave them letters unto (the 
sovernors) of every place, that they should bring them on their way to the land of Judah in peace. 

s, 6 And this is the copy of the letter which Jonathan wrote to the Spartans: ‘ Jonathan the high-priest 4, 
and the Council °of the nation °®, and the priests, and the rest of the people of the Jews, unto their 

7 brethren the Spartans, greeting! Even before this time were letters sent unto Ontas the high-priest 
from Areios‘', who was reigning among you, (to the effect) that ye are our brethren, as the copy 

8 (here) underwritten showeth. And Onias treated honourably § the man that was sent 8, and received * 

9 the letters, wherein declaration was made of confederacy and friendship. Therefore we also—albeit 
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his purpose. i.e. of helping Antiochus. 
65. Bethsura. See note on iv. 29. 
67. the water of Gennesar. i.e. the lake of Gennesareth; the name occurs here for the first time. 
the plain of Hazor. Cp. Joshua xi. 1, xii. 19, xix. 36; Judges iv. 2; 1 Sam. xli.9; 1 Kings ix. 15; Josephus 
(Antig. V.v. 1) says it was near the lake Semechonitis, or Merom; it lay, therefore, right in the north of Palestine. 
74. three thousand. Josephus says two thousand (Azfig. XIII. v. 8). 


XII. 1. he chose men. i.e. Numenius and Antipater, see v. 16, xiv. 22. 

toconfirm ... Cp. vii. 17 ff. 

2. and to other places. It is not specified either in this book or in Josephus what these ‘ other places’ were. 

6. the Council of the nation. This Gerouwsia is mentioned as being already in existence in the time of Antiochus 
the Great (cp. Josephus, Aztig. XII. iii. 3); the earliest reference to it is, however, 2 Chron. xix. 8. It developed later 
into the Sanhedrin, a name which occurs for the first time in the reign of Hyrcanus II (cp. Am/zg. XIV. ix. 4). The 
head of this Council was the high-priest, as the head also of the State; it exercised judicial and administrative 
functions (cp. 1 Macc. xiv. 20). The measure of its authority varied according to the amount of autonomy granted by 
the suzerain power; but its moral influence over the Jews, whether in the Dispersion or in Palestine, was always 
very considerable. _ 

the rest of the people. 6 Aomds Sjpos; Grimm pointedly remarks that it is probably not without a purpose 
that the Greek translator of this book almost invariably restricts the use of the word djpos to documents sent to or 
received from a foreign nation (viii. 29, xiv. 20, 25, xv. 17); his object in doing so is to place on record the fact that the 
Jewish people is one that is free and independent. 7 

7. Onias. The first of the name, son of Jaddus (Avézg. XI. viii. 7) or Jaddua (Neh. xii. 11), father of the high-priest 
Simon I, the Just. There is great uncertainty as to his date, some scholars putting it at about 320-300 B.C., while 
others contend for some fifty years later; others, again, place it between these two extremes. 

Areios. The first of the name, who reigned over the Spartans 309-265 B.C. This is the correct form of the 
name Areus. All Greek MSS. wrongly read Dareios (see crit. note). That Areios is the right reading is evident from 
Josephus ; the form Oniares occurs in v. 20; Cod & reads there ovaapns (= ’Ovia”Apns). The Old Latin Version alone 
has preserved the right reading. 

8. the man that was sent. Named Demoteles, according to Josephus (Amtig. XIII. v. 8). 

it 
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I MACCABEES 12. 10-33 


10: we need none of? these things, having for our comfort the holy books which are in our hands—have 
assayed to send that we might renew our brotherhood * and friendship* with you, to the end that we 
should not become estranged from you altogether; for long time is passed since ye sent unto us. 

11! We therefore at all times without ceasing, both at our feasts, and on other convenient days, do 
remember you in the sacrifices which we offer, and in our prayers, as it is right and meet to be 

13 mindful of brethren; and, moreover, we are glad for your glory’. But as for ourselves, many 
m afflictions and many wars™ have encompassed us, “and the kings that are round about us have 

14 fought against us". We were not minded, however, to be troublesome to you, or to the rest of our 

15 confederates ° and friends, in these wars ; for we have the help that is from heaven ? to help us”, and 

16 we have been delivered from our enemies, and “our enemites® have been humiliated. We chose, 
therefore, Numenius the son of Antiochus, and Antipater the son of Jason, and have sent (them) 
unto the Romans, to renew the friendship that we had ' with them', ‘and the former' confederacy *. 

17 We commanded them, therefore, to go also unto you, and to salute you, and to deliver you our letters 

18 concerning the renewing " (of friendship) and" of our’ brotherhood. And now ye shall do™ well if 

19 ye give us an answer thereto.’ And this is the copy of the letters * which they’ sent * to Onias: 

21 ‘Areios”, king of the Spartans, to Onias, the chief priest, greeting! ®It hath been found in writing, 
concerning the Spartans and the Jews, that they are brethren, and that they are Pof the stock” of 

22 Abraham ; and now, since these things have come to our knowledge, ye shall do well to write unto us 

23 of your prosperity. And we, moreover, do write on our part to you®, that your cattle and goods 
are ours, “and ours are yours. We do command, therefore, that they* make report unto you on 
this wise °.’ 

24 And Jonathan heard that Demetrius’ princes were returned to fight against him with a greater 

25 force than afore, so he removed from Jerusalem, and met them in the country of Hamath; for he 

26 gave them no respite to set foot in his country. And he sent spies into their® camp; and they 
returned, and reported unto him that in such and such a way they had planned to fall upon him by 

27 night. But as soon as the sun was down, Jonathan commanded his men to watch, and to be in arms, 
that all the night long they might be ready for battle; and he sent forth sentinels (and placed them) 

28 round about the camp. But (when) the adversaries heard that Jonathan and his men‘ were ready 
for battle, they were afraid and trembled in their heart; and they kindled fires in their camp, 8and 

29 departed’. But Jonathan and his men knew it not till morning; for they saw the fires burning. 

30 And Jonathan pursued after them, but did not overtake them ; ‘for they had gone over the river 

31 Eleutherus. And Jonathan turned aside (and fought) against the Arabians, who are called Gaba- 

32 daeans, and smote them’, and took their spoils. And he set out from thence, and came to Damas- 
cus, * and took his journey through all the country. | 

33 And Simon went forth *, and took his journey as far as Askalon, and the strongholds that were 
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9. the holy books. Cp. i. 56, 57, 111. 48. 

15. we have been delivered ... Cp. i. 18 ff, iv. 30 ff, &c. 

21. concerning the Spartans and the Jews... ‘The fiction of a relationship between the Jews and the 


Spartans, which constituted the motive for the Spartans to write their letter (1 Macc. xi. 6, 7, 21, cp. 2 Macc. v. 9), 
was not unheard of during the era of Hellenism. Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 29, note, refers in illustration 
and for proof to Stephen of Byzantium under the word “Iovéaia . . . as KAavdsos “Iovktos ad Ovdaiov Smraprav évos €k 
OnBns peta Atovugov €aorparevxdros. Ina decree of the Pergamenes (Josephus, Avtig. X1V. xvill. 22) there 1s also mention 
of a relation between the Jews and the Pergamenes’ (Schiirer, of. c7f. 1. 1. 251). On the other hand, as S. A. Cook 
and W. J. Woodhouse (ZZ 4744) contend: ‘There is no reason to doubt the fact of diplomatic relations with Sparta 
having been set on foot by Jonathan. For Sparta was too obscure at the time to have suggested itself to a forger 
eager to magnify his hero by inventions of the kind. Again, the incident leads to no result in the sequel; the reverse 
would have tended to throw doubt upon the entire episode.’ The probability is that while the details can scarcely be 
regarded as historical, the broad fact of diplomatic relations of some kind betwcen the Jews and the Spartans is to be 
accepted as true (see further, /zf7.$ 7). The Greek legend of the Spartans having been descended from the Phoenicians 
may not have been without influence upon the subject (see, further, Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, \i, pp. 372 f.). 
Grimm’s important pages (187-191) should, however, also be consulted; while not prepared to accept the copy in 
1 Macc. as representing the original document, he holds that since diplomatic relationships were in existence between 
the two nations, documents of some kind must have been exchanged. 

24. And Jonathan heard... The narrative, interrupted by vv. 1-23, is now taken up from xi. 74. 

25. Hamath. On the Orontes; the modern Hamah. Cp. Num. xiii. 21; 1 Kings viii. 65. 

30. Eleutherus. See note on x1. 7. 

31. Gabadaeans. Probably the small tract of land, about eight miles north of Damascus, now called Zadbdzuz. 
G, i, S read ‘Zabadaeans’. 

33. ASkalon ... Joppa. See notes on x. 75, 86. 
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34 near unto it. And he turned aside to Joppa, and took possession of it, for he had heard that they 
were minded to deliver the stronghold unto the men of Demetrius; and he placed a garrison there 
to keep it. 

35 And Jonathan returned, and called the elders of the people together; and he took counsel with 

36 them to build strongholds in Judaea, and to make the walls of Jerusalem higher, and to raise a great 
mound between’the citadel and the city, 'for to separate it from the city', ™so that it might be 

37 isolated™, "that they (within it) might neither buy nor (they without) sell". And they were 
gathered together to build (the city)°; and (a part of) the wall by the brook that is on the east side 

38 had fallen down, and ? he repaired that which is called Chaphenatha?. And Simon also built Adida 
in the plain country, and made it“ strong, *and set up gates ‘and bars". 


XII. 39-53. Lhe capture of Fonathan through treachery. 


39 And Tryphon sought to reign over Asia and to put on himself the diadem, and to stretch forth 
40 his hand against Antiochus the king*. And he was afraid Jest haply Jonathan should not suffer 
him (to do so), “and lest he should fight against him"; so he Ysought a way” how” to take him, 
41 *that he might destroy him*. And he ¥removed, and came’ to Bethshan. 7 And Jonathan came 
42 forth* *to meet him? with forty thousand men chosen for battle, and came to Bethshan. And 
(when) Tryphon saw ‘that ne came with a great host, he was afraid to stretch forth his hand against 
43 him; and he received him honourably, and commended him unto all his Friends, ?°4and gave him 
gifts*, and commanded his Friends” and his forces to be obedient unto him, °as unto himself¢°. 
44 And he said unto Jonathan: ‘ Why hast thou put all this people to trouble, seeing there is no war 
45 betwixt‘us? And now, send them away to their homes, but choose for thyself a few men who shall 
be with thee, and come thou with me to Ptolemais, and I will give it up to thee, ‘and the rest £ of the 
strongholds and the rest of the forces, and all the (king’s) officers; then I will return and depart ; for, 
46 for this cause did I come‘.’ And he trusted him and did even as he said, and" sent away his 
47 forces, and they departed into the land of Judah. But he reserved to himself three thousand men, 
48 two thousand ‘of whom’ he left in Galilee, but one thousand went with him. But when Jonathan 
had entered into Ptolemais, * they of Ptolemais shut the gates, and* took him; and all they that 
49 had come with him they slew with the sword. And Tryphon sent forces and horsemen into Galilee, 
50 and ™ into the great plain!, to destroy all Jonathan’s men. And they perceived that he was taken 
and had perished, and they that were with him ; nevertheless they encouraged one another, and went 
51 on their way close together, ready for war. And (when) they that were following (upon them) saw 
52 that they were ready (to fight) for their lives, they turned back again. And they all came in peace 
to the land of Judah, and they mourned for Jonathan and them that were with him, "and they were 
53 sore afraid. And all° Israel mourned" with a great mourning. And all the Gentiles that were 
round about them sought to destroy them utterly, for they said: ‘ They have not ?a man? (that is) 
leader and (who will) help (them) ; “now therefore let us fight against them‘, and take away their 
memorial from among men.’ 
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37. the brook that ... i.e. the Kidron. 


Chaphenatha. The meaning of this word is unknown; it does not occur elsewhere ; Josephus does not mention it. 

38. Adida. The Chadid of Ezra ii. 33; Neh. vii. 37, xi. 34, four miles east of Lydda; Josephus (4Av/fzg, XIII. vi. 5) 
says it is ‘upon an hill, and beneath it lie the plains of Judaea’. The modern e/-Chadive. 

the plain country. Sepnda = the lowland region west of the mountainous country of Judaea. 

40. Bethshan. See note on v. 52. 

41. with forty thousand men. The number shows how Jonathan’s power and influence had increased 3 it was 
not without reason that Tryphon recognized Jonathan’s power to hinder him in his designs (cp. v. 40). Josephus 
(Aztzg. XIII. vi. 1) says that the reason why Jonathan came with such a large army was because he expected to be 
attacked by Tryphon. 

43. commended. For this sense of cuviornut cp. 2 Macc. iv. 24; Wisd. vil. 14; Rom. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. x. 18; for 
further references see Schleusner S.v. 

49. the great plain. See note on v. 52. 

50. had perished. But see xiii. 23, though it was natural to suppose that he had been murdered. 

52. they mourned... Cp. ix. 20, xill. 26; émévOnoev . . . wévOos péya, a Hebraism. 

53. They have not... Both the rival kings were now at enmity with the Jews; hitherto the Jewish leader had 
always managed to have the support of one or other of the claimants to the throne. 

let us fight against them. This intention does not appear to have been carried out. 
... take away their memorial... Cp. iil. 35, Ecclus. x. 17. 
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I MACCABEES 18. 1-20 


SIMON MACCABAEUS AXIII. 1—XVI. 24. 


XIII. 1-11. 9 S2mon elected leader. 


1 And Simon heard that Tryphon had gathered together a numerous* host to come into the land of 
2 Judah, and destroy it utterly. And he saw that the people were troubled » and (were) in great fear » ; 
3 so he went up to Jerusalem, and gathered the people together, and encouraged them, and said unto 

them: ‘Ye yourselves know what things I, and my brethren, and my father’s house, have* done for 

4 the “laws and the sanctuary 4, and the battles “and the distresses ° ‘ which we have seen!; by reason 

5 whereof all my brethren have perished for Israel's sake, and I alone am left. And now be it far from 

me that I should spare my own life in any time of affliction ; § for I am not better than my brethren &. 

6 Howbeit I will take vengeance for my nation, and for the sanctuary, and for our wives and ® children ; 

- because all‘ the Gentiles are gathered together to destroy us * of very hatred *.’ And the spirit of 

g the people, !as soon as! they heard these™ words, revived. ® And they answered with a loud voice, 

g saying": ‘Thou art our leader instead of Judas and Jonathan thy brethren®. Fight thou ? our war?, 

ro and all that thou shalt say unto us, that will we do. And he® gathered together all the men of war, 

11 and made haste to finish the walls of Jerusalem, and fortified it round about. And he sent Jonathan 


the son of Absalom, and with him a great host, to Joppa; and he cast out them that were therein, 
and abode there* ®1n it ® 


XIII. 12-24. Szmon defeats Tryphon. 


12 And Tryphon removed from Ptolemais with a mighty host to enter into the land of Judah; and 
14 Jonathan was with him in ward. But Simon encamped at Adida, ‘over against the plaint. And 
(when) Tryphon knew that Simon was risen up instead of his brother Jonathan", and meant to join 
15 battle with him, he sent ambassadors unto him, saying: ‘It is for the money which Jonathan thy 
brother owed unto the king’s treasure, * by reason of the offices which he had *, that we hold him fast. 
16 And now send a hundred talents of silver, and two of his sons (as) hostages, that when he is set at 
17 liberty he may not revolt from us,—and we will set him at liberty.’ And Simon knew that they 
spake * unto him * deceitfully, but sent the money and the children, lest peradventure he should bring 
18 upon himself great hatred on the part of the people’, (in that they should be) saying: ‘ Because I sent 
19 him not the money and the children 7*he perished ».’ ©* And he sent the children*° and the hundred 
20 talents; and * he® dealt falsely, and did not set Jonathan at liberty. And ° after this® Tryphon came 
to invade the land‘, and destroy it, and he went round about by the way (that leadeth) to Adora; 
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Alll. 1. Simon. The last survivor of the five Maccabaean brothers. He completed the work so brilliantly carried 
out by Jonathan, and made his people entirely independent of the Syrian kings. 
3. which we have seen. i.e. experienced; ideiy is used in this sense like MN”, see Jer. v. 12, xiv. 13, &c. 
4. my brethren have perished. According to the general belief Jonathan had been murdered, but he was still 
alive at this time, see vv. 12, 23. 
I alone am left. Cp. the words of Eljah, 1 Kings xvi. 22. 


5. Tam not better ... Cp. the similar words of Elijah, 1 Kings xix. 4. 
7. the spirit... revived. Cp. Gen. xlv. 27 dve(wrupyoe TO wvevpa ‘Saxo8. 
9g. and all that ... Cp. Exod. xix. 8; Joshua i. 16. 
10. to finish the walls ... This work had been begun by Jonathan, see xu. 36, 37. 
11. Absalom. Cp. xi. 70. 
... to Joppa... Cp. xii. 33, according to which Joppa was already in possession of the Jews ; Josephus (Azdzg. 
XIII. vi. 4) makes the matter clear: ‘And sent . . . Jonathan the son of Absalom, to Joppa, and gave him command 


to cast out the inhabitants out of the city, for he was afraid lest they should deliver up the city to Trypho.’ 
13. Adida. See note on xii. 38. 


the plain. mediov here, in xii. 38 cednva. 
14. to join battle with him. For the Greek phrase cp. Deut. ii. 14 (Sept.). 
15. the king’s treasure. 1.e. the royal treasury, cp. 2 Macc. iil. 13. 
the offices which ... Cp. x. 65, x1. 63. 
20. he went round about by the way. Cp. 1 Kings iii. 9 (Sept.); «vxAoty 6ddv = VI 3D (Grimm), i.e. he 
purposely made a défour by way of Adora. 


Adora. Adoraim in the O.T., cp. 2 Chron. xi. 9, one of the cities fortified by Rehoboam, the modern Diva 
(Josephus calls it Dora, Azzé7g. XIII. vii. 2), five miles south-west of Hebron. 
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I MACCABEES 18. 21-32 


21 and Simon and his army marched over against him to whatsoever place he went. Now they of the 
citadel sent ® unto Tryphon ® ambassadors, hastening him to come ® unto them through the wilderness, 
22 and to send them victuals®. And Tryphon made ready all his horse to come; and in that night 
there fell 'a great quantity of' snow, and he did not (find it possible to) come because of the snow ; 
23 so he removed, and came into the country of Gilead. But when he came near to Bascama, he slew 
24 Jonathan, and he was buried there. And Tryphon returned, and went away into his own land. 


XIII. 25-30. Fonathan’s sepulchre at Modin. 


25 And Simon sent, and took the bones of Jonathan his brother, and buried him * at Modin, the city 

26 of his fathers. And ‘all Israel’ made great™ lamentation over him, and mourned for him many 

27 days®. And Simon built (a monument) upon the sepulchre of his father and of his brethren, and 
raised it aloft, °so that it could be scen° (from afar); (he built it) with polished stone behind and 

28 before. And he set up” seven pyramids, 4one over against another, for (his) father, and mother, and 

29 four brethren?, And *for these™ he made cunning devices, setting about them® greatt pillars, 
and upon the pillars he fashioned "all manner of arms" for a perpetual memory, and beside "the 

30 arms" ‘carved ships’, that they should be seen of all that sail on the sea. This is the sepulchre 
which he made at Modin, (and it is there) unto this day. 


XIII. 31-42. Murder of Antiochus. Treaty between Simon and Demetrius IT. 


31,32 Now Tryphon dealt deccitfully with the young king * Antiochus, and slew him, and reigned in 
his stead, and put on himself the diadem of Asia, and brought great calamity upon the land. 
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marched over against him. i.e. marched parallel with him, Simon in the mountain country and Tryphon in 
the plain. 
21. hastening. For the Greek xaraomevde cp. Sept. of Exod. v. 13 (‘ And the taskmasters were urgent . . .’). 


22. because of the snow. It 1s but rarely that snow falls south of Hebron, though it is not altogether unknown 
even so low down south as that; see further, Nowack, Hebr. Archdologie, i. 49. 

23. Bascama. This place is not mentioned elsewhere, its position is quite uncertain ; see, further, Buhl, Geographie 
des alten Palastina, p. 241. 

25. Modin. See note on il. f. 

26. great lamentation. Cp. il. 70, ix. 20. 

27. the sepulchre ... ‘Ever since, in the fourth century B.c., Artemisia, widow of Mausolus, King of Caria, 
erected at Halicarnassus a stately monument to his memory—hence the word sazsoleteam—the custom of building 
similar sepulchred edifices had been spreading in the East’ (Fairweather and Black, of. cz¢., p. 230). 

28. seven pyramids. Josephus (4ztg. XIII. vi. 6) says that these had ‘ been preserved to this day’; he seems to 
be referring to some additional source of knowledge in adding : ‘And we know that it was Simon who bestowed so 
much zeal about the burial of Jonathan, and the building of these monuments for his relations ;’ cp.in v. 30 the words 
‘unto this day’. The seventh pyramid Simon presumably set up for himself. 

29. carved ships. Josephus makes no mention of these. 

30. unto this day. Concerning the bearing of this on the date of the book see /#/v. $4. Grimm quotes Eusebius, 
who says in his Onomasticon: ‘Modeim ... unde fuerunt Maccabaei, quorum hodieque ibidem sepulchra mon- 
Strantur.’ 

31. and slew him, and reigned in his stead. ‘There are coins of Antiochus VI from 167 to 170 of the Seleucid 
era, or from 146-145 to 143-142 B.c. Coins of Trypho bear the number of the years II] and IV. Josephus assigns to 
the reign of Antiochus VI a period of four years, and to Trypho a period of three years (A/fzg. XIII. vil. 1,2). This is in 
agreement with the statement of Porphyry, who gives to Demetrius, before his imprisonment, only a three years’ reign 
(Eusebius, Chrov., ed. Schoene, i. 257, 263 ff.), from Olympiad 160. 1, which is really Olym. 159. 4, or 141-140 B.C., 
to Olympiad 160. 3, or 138-137 B.C. Porphyry evidently reckons the reign of Demetrius as beginning with the 
displacement by conquest or murder of Antiochus VI. In thorough accord with this, too, is the chronology of 
1 Macc. xiii. 31-41, which unhesitatingly assigns the murder of Antiochus by Trypho to the Seleucid year 170, or 
143-142 B.c. Finally, it is no serious discrepancy when, in 1 Macc. xiv. 1 the Parthian campaign of Demetrius is 
dated from the Seleucid year 172, or 141-140 B.C.; while Porphyry, on the other hand, assigns it to Olympiad 160. 2, 
or 139-138 B.c. In direct contradiction, however, with the foregoing, stands the statement made by many writers 
(Josephus, Aig. XIII. v. 11, vii.1; Appian, Syv. 67,68; Justin. xxxvi.1),that Antiochus was not murdered by Trypho 
before the time of the Parthian campaign by Demetrius, and indeed not till after Demetrius had been taken prisoner. 
This, however, is in opposition not only to the chronology of 1 Macc., but also to the circumstance that then there is 
not left a three or four years’ reign for Trypho, which yet, according to Josephus and the coins, must be admitted. 
Then Trypho’s death occurs almost contemporaneously with the seizure of Demetrius by the Parthians in 138 B.C.... 
It therefore seems to me hazardous to assume, with many modern critics, that the last-named authorities should have 
precedence over 1 Macc.’ (Schiirer, of. cz¢. i. 1, pp. 176 f.). Regarding the death of Antiochus, Grimm quotes Livy 
(fit. 55) to the effect that ‘Alexandri filius, rex Syriae, decem annos admodum habens, a Diodoto, qui Tryphon 
cognominabatur, tutore suo, per fraudem occisus est, corruptis medicis, qui eum calculi dolore consumi ad populum 
mentiti, dum secant, occiderunt.’ 

32. Asia. See note on xi. 13. 
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I MACCABEES 18. 33-50 


33 And Simon built the strongholds’ of Judaea, and fenced (them) about with high towers, and great 
34 walls?,and gates,and bars; and he laid up victuals in the strongholds. And Simon chose men, and 
sent to king Demetrius, to the end he should give the country an immunity, * because all that 
35 Tryphon did was to plunder*. » And king Demetrius sent bine him according to these words, and 
36 answered him, and wrote a letter unto him, after this manner”: ‘ King Demetrius unto Simon the 
37 high-priest and Friend of kings*,¢and unto the elders and nation of the Jews‘, greeting. The golden 
crown, and the palm-branch®, which ye sent, we have received; and we are ready to conclude 
38 a lasting peace with you, and to write to the officers to grant immunities unto you. ‘And whatsoever 
things we (have now) confirmed unto you, they are confirmed‘; and the strongholds which ye have 
39 builded, &let them be% your own. * As for any oversights and faults (committed) unto this day, we 
forgive ‘(them j) » ; and the crown which ye owed * (we remit); and if there were any other toll 
40 exacted in Jerusalem, !let it no longer be exacted!. And if (there be) some of you meet to be 
enrolled among those round about us, let them be enrolled; and (thus) let there be peace betwixt 
41 us. ™In the one hundred and seventieth year (therefore) was the yoke of the heathen taken away 
42 from Israel™ And the people of Israel" began to write in their instruments and contracts: °‘In 
the first year° of Simon the great high-priest and captain? and leader of the Jews.’ 


XITI. 43-53. Stsonu captures Gasara and the citadel of Ferusalem. 


43 In those days he? encamped against Gazara*,and compassed it round about * with armies; and he 
44 made tan engine of siege t, and brought it up ® to the city, and smote one tower, and took it". And 
they that were in the engine of siege leaped forth into the city; and there was a great uproar in the 
45 city; and they of the city rent their clothes, and went up ‘on the wall’ with their wives and children, 
46 and cried with a loud voice, making request to Simon to give them right hands. And they said: 
47 ‘Deal not with us according to our wickednesses, but according to thy mercy. And Simon was 
reconciled unto them,and did not fight against them; but he drove them out of the city, and cleansed 
the houses wherein the idols were, and so entered into it with *singing and giving of praise *’. 
48 2 And he put all uncleanness out of it 2, and caused to dwell in it men who observed the Law; and 
he made it stronger (than it was before), and he built therein a dwelling-place for himself. 
49 But nny of the citadel of Jerusalem were hindered from going forth, 7” and from going? into the 
country”, °and from buying and selling®; and they hungered exceedingly, and many of them 
50 perished through famine. And they cried out to Simon “to take right hands; which thing he 
cranted them’; but he cast them out from thence; and he cleansed the citadel from pollutions. 
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33. And Simon built ... Simon was not slow to utilize the opportunity for strengthening his own position which 
the struggle for the Syrian throne afforded him. 

34. And Simon chose men ... This is not mentioned v ie tas 

36. King Demetrius ... On this letter see /n/r. § 7. il. 

the elders. See note on xii. 6. 

37. the palm-branch. So critical note. The reading Baty is to be preferred, Batvyy of Cod. & being most likely 
due to the following 7v, cp. 2 Macc. xiv. 4, where it 1s said that ‘a chaplet of gold and a palm’ (dotmxa) were presented 
to Demetrius. The reference here is most likely to a sceptre the top of which was shaped into palm-leaves. In the 
O.T. the palm-tree is referred to as a symbol of prosperity (cp. Ps. xcii. 12); it is with this signification that it 1s 
depicted on some Jewish coins, see De Saulcy, Vum7zsmatigue Juive, P\. 1, fig.6; Madden, Cozns of the Jews, p. 71. 

to grant immunities ... Cp. x. 28-35. 

39. the crown... Cp.x. 29. 

41. In the one hundred and seventieth year. i.e. 143-142 B.C. 

42. And the people of Israel] began to write ... On the importance of the study of numismatics in connexion 
with this statement see Schiirer, of. cz¢. 1. 1, pp. 257 ff., and his Appendix IV. 

43. Gazara. See critical note. For the correctness of this reading see v. 53; xiv. 7, 343 xv. 28; xvi. 1. On 
Gazara see note on iv. 15. On the situation of Gazara, Eusebius, Ovom., ed. Lagarde, p. 244 (quoted by Schiurer, 
Op. cit.1. 1, p. 261), remarks: Kat vuv xadetrat Talapa xcopy ‘Niwondddoe dméxovoa onpetors 6° ev Bopetors. It is the modern 
Tell-Jezer discovered by Clermont-Ganneau in 1873, and excavated by the Pal. Explor. Fund during the years 
1902-9; see the ‘Quarterly Statement’ for these years. 

an engine of siege. éA¢modrs (see critical note); on this machine see Smith’s Dict. of Class. Antiq,, S. Vv. 

46. Deal not with us ... Cp. Isa.1. 16 (Sept.); Jer. xxxii. 5. 
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I MACCABEES 138. 51—14. g 


51 And he® entered into itf*on the three and twentieth day of the second” month, in the one hundred 
and seventy-first year®, with praise, and palm-branches, ‘and with harps and with cymbals, * and 
with viols, and with hymns *, and with songs'; because a great! enemy had been destroyed out of 

52 Israel™ And he ordained that they should keep that day every year ® with gladness". ° And the 
hill of the temple that was by the citadel he made stronger (than it was before); and he dwelt there, 

53 (both) he and his men®. And Simon saw that John his son was (grown to be) a man, and he made 
him leader of al] his forces; and he dwelt at Gazara. 


XIV. 1-3. Demetrius [1 imprisoned by Arsaces, king of Persia. 


141 Inthe one hundred and seventy-second year Demetrius the king gathered his forces together, and 

2 went into Media, to get him help, that he might fight against Tryphon. And (when) Arsaces, the 

king of Persia *and Media, heard that Demetrius was come into his borders, he sent one of his leaders 

3 to take him alive; and he went and smote the army of Demetrius, and took him, and brought him to 
Arsaces; »and he put him in ward”. . 


XIV. 4-15. Szmon's beneficent rule; an ode tn his honour. 


4 And the land® had rest all the days of Simon; and he sought the good of his nation; and his 
5 authority ¢and his glory * was well-pleasing to them 4all his days*. And ‘in addition to all his 
(other) glory (was this that)“ he took Joppa for a haven, and made it a place of entry for the ships ° 
of the sea, 
6 And he enlarged the borders of his nation, 
f And ruled over the land‘. 
7 And he gathered together ® many that had been in captivity 8, 
And he ruled over Gazara, and Bethsura, ‘and the citadel. 
And he took away uncleannesses therefrom "*, 
And there was none that could resist him. 
8 And they tilled their land in peace ; 
And the land gave her increase, 
And the trees of the plains their fruit. 
9 Old men sat in the streets } 
* All spoke together of the (common) weal £, 
And the young men put on glorious and! warlike apparel. 
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51. the three and twentieth day... The 23rd of Iyyar (= Ziv in O.T., cp. 1 Kings vi. 1) 171 = the 23rd May 
142 B.C. 

palm-branches. Cp. 2 Macc. x. 7; John xii. 13. 

with harps... (Cp. iv. 54. 

52. And he ordained ... This feast is referred to in Alegil/ath Ta‘anith (‘The scroll of Fasting’, so called 
because fasting is forbidden on the days enumerated), ch. ii, which enumerates thirty-five days of joy in Jewish 
history which were kept as feast-days; 1t was compiled about the beginning of the Christian era. Possibly this feast 
is included in the words contained in Judith vin. 6, but it has long ceased to be celebrated. 

And the hill of the temple . .. Onthis statement, and that of Josephus (Azézg. XIII. vi. 7), that Simon had the 
hill on which the citadel stood removed, in order that the Temple might stand higher than any other building in 
Jerusalem, see Schiirer, of. cz¢. 1. 1, p. 263. 

53. John. 1.e. John Hyrcanus I. 


XIV. 1. one hundred and seventy-second year. On the Parthian expedition see note on xiii. 31. 
2. Arsaces. i.e. Mithridates 1, king of the Parthians. The name Arsaces was assumed by all the kings of 
Parthia after the founder of the Empire of this name. 
7. Gazara... Cp. iv. 29, xii. 43, 49-51. 
8. they tilled ... Cp. Lev. xxvi. 4; Ezek. xxxiv. 27. 
the land gave ... Cp. Zech. vill. 12. 
the trees... Cp. Deut. vii. 8; Hag. il. 19. 
Wmeeidmen ... Cp. Zech. vill. 4, 5. 
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I MACCABEES 14. 10-27 


ro ~=>- For the cities he provided victuals, 
m And furnished ® them with defensive works, 
Until his glorious name was proclaimed to the end of the earth. 
11 He made peace in the land, 
And Israel rejoiced with great joy. 
12 And each sat under his vine °and his fig tree °, 
And there was none to make them afraid” ; 
13 And no one was left in the land to fight them 
P And the? kings were discomfited in those days. 
14 And he strengthened all that were brought low of his people ; 
He sought out the Law, 
And put away the lawless and wicked. 
ae * He glorified the sanctuary ?, 
And multiplied * the * vessels of the Temple. 


XIV, 16-24. Renewal of the alliance with Rome. 


16 And (when) tit was heardt in Rome that Jonathan was dead, "and (even) unto Sparta", they 
17 were exceeding sorry. But as soon as they heard that his brother Simon was made high-priest " in 
18 his stead, and ruled the country, and the cities therein ", they wrote unto him on tablets of brass, to 
renew with him the friendship and the confederacy which they had established with "Judas and” 
20 Jonathan “his brethren"; and they were read before the congregation in Jerusalem. And this is the 
copy of the letter which the Spartans sent : ‘ The rulers and the city” of the Spartans, unto Simon the 
high-priest, and unto the elders, “and the priests, and the rest of the people of the Jews, (who are) 
21 brethren”, greeting ; ° The ambassadors that were sent unto our people made report to us of your* 
22 glory and honour; and" we were glad for their coming. And we did register the things that were 
spoken by them in the public records, after this manner: Numenius, son of Antiochus, and Anti- 
pator, son of Jason, the Jews’ ambassadors, came unto us to renew the friendship they had with us. 
23 And it pleased the people to receive the men honourably, and to place the copy of their words 
among the public records, to the end that the people of the Spartans might have a memorial thereof.’ 
24 Moreover they’ wrote a copy of these things unto Simon the high-priest. After this Simon sent 
Numentus to Rome having a great shield of gold of a thousand pound weight’, in order to confirm 
the confederacy with them. 


XIV. 25-49. The hereditary High-priesthood conferred upon Sinion,; a memorial tablet 
to Simon and the Maccabaeans ts set up in the Temple. 


26 But when the people heard these things, they said: ‘ What thanks shall we give to Simon ? and his 
26 sons? For he, and his brethren, and his father’s house have » made themselves strong”, and have 
chased away in fight the enemies° of Israel from them, “and established liberty for it4?’ And they 
27 wrote on tablets of brass, and set them upon a pillar ® in mount Zion. ‘ And this is the copy of the 
writing : ‘On the eighteenth day of Elul, in the one hundred and seventy-second year—that is the 


no 7 | strengthened Sluc Cee ee P-P>71 #8 atheirA rt>w® Ss And the & t-t he heard A 
they heard Luc §5 71 Sa 71 Vv +it was heard Luc VV cities HL' Sluc w +great Luc 55 = peace and 
yourLuc YweV93 *%>58 =4+thehigh priest Sue > Pacted valiantly Slve Cthesons64 4¢dand 
they gave the inheritance to Simon and established (him) Luc, making ‘the people’ in v. 25 the subject 
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12. each sat under... Cp.1 Kings iv. 25; Mic. iv. 4; Zech. 11. Io. 
And there was none... Cp. Deut. xxviii. 26; Jer. vii. 33; Zech. i. 21. 
14. allthat were brought low. savas rovs ramevous; cp. Ps. xvii. 28; Isa. xiv. 32; Amos ii. 7 (all in Sept.). 
He sought out the Law. Cp. Ps. civ. 45 (Sept.). 
16. and (even) unto Sparta. See /utr. § 7. ili. (0). 
18. the friendship and the confederacy ... Cp. vill. 17-30, xii. 1-4. 
20. The rulers and... On this letter see Jt. § 7. iti. (6). The rulers were the Effors ever since the year 
192 B.C., when Nabis, the last of the ‘tyrants’, was murdered. 
22. Numenius. Cp. xii. 16. 
24. After this... See Jnutr. § 7. iii. (c). 
a thousand pound weight. An obvious exaggeration, cp. xv. 18. 
27. Elul. The sixth month in the sacred year (= September approximately) ; cp. Neh. vi. 15. 
the one hundred and seventy-second year = 141 B.C. 
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I MACCABEES 14. 28-41 


28 third year of Simon £ the ® high-priest 8, ‘and the prince of the people of God ‘—in a great congre- 
gation of priests and people and princes of the nation, and of the elders of the country, * (the following) 

29 was promulgated by us*; Iorasmuch as oftentimes there have been wars in the country ', Simon the 
son of Mattathias, ‘the son of the children of Joarib ‘, and his brethren, put themselves in jeopardy, 
and withstood the enemies of their nation, that their sanctuary and the Law might be upheld; and 

30 they glorified their nation with great glory. ‘And Jonathan assembled their™ nation together’, and 
31 became high-priest to them ; and he was gathered to his people. Then their enemies determined to 
invade. their country, "that they might destroy their country utterly", and stretch forth their hands 

32 against their sanctuary. Then rose up Simon and fought for his nation; and he spent much of his own 
33 substance, and armed the° valiant men of his nation,and gave them wages. And he fortified the cities 
of Judaea, and Bethsura (that lieth) upon the borders of Judaea, where the arms of the enemies were 

34 aforetime, and set there a garrison of Jews. ? And he fortified Joppa which is by the sea, and Gazara 
which is upon the borders of Azotus, wherein the enemies dwelt aforetime ; and he placed Jews there”, 

3s and whatsoever things were needful for the sustenance ® of these he put in them. And (when) the 
people saw the faith * of Simon, and the glory which he sought to bring unto his nation, they made him 
their leader Pand high-priest, because he had done all these things, and because of the justice and the 

36 faith which he kept to his nation, and because he sought by al] means to exalt his people”. And in 
his days things prospered in his hands’, ‘so that the Gentiles were taken away out of their (the 
Jews’) country ; and they also that were in the city of David, they that were in Jerusalem, who had 
made themselves a citadel, out of which they issued, and polluted all things round about the sanc- 

37 tuary, and did great hurt unto its purity (these did he expel)t; and he made Jews to dwell therein, 
and fortified it for the safety of the country and of the city; and he made high the walls of Jeru- 
38 salem. And king Demetrius confirmed him in the high-priesthood "in consequence of these things °, 
39, 40 and made him one of his Friends, Y’and honoured him with great honour’. For “he had heard~* 
that the Jews had been proclaimed by the Romans friends, and confederates, and brethren’, and 
41 that they had met the ambassadors of Simon honourably. And* the Jews and the priests were well 
pleased that Simon should be their leader and high-priest ¥ for ever, until a faithful prophet should 


55 Se Sole h+great & V Luc 55 1 1in Asaramel (Saramel A = by py “W) G the prince of Israel 5S 
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these things; >71 Sto vv>oar w-w it had been heard A Luc 7! *71; all other authorities add that 


the third year... Cp. xii. 42. 

28. the prince of the people of God. Greek ¢v Sapaped, see critical note, where, however, the meaning of this 
expression given does not account for the ¢v; Schiirer thinks that this represents the remains of oeyev (= j3D, the 
Hebr. for orparnyds [rod iepot], cp. Jer. li. 23, 28, 57; Ezek. xxiii, 6, 12,23; Ezra ix. 2; Neh. 11. 16, iv. 8, xil. 40, 
xiii. 11; Dan. iii. 2, 27, vi. 8; Acts iv. 1), of. cz7¢. 1.1. 2653 11. 1. 258f.; but, in this case, what has become of the cey? 
It seems more natural to follow Wernsdorf (quoted by Grimm and Kautzsch) and see in capapeéA the transliteration of 


S DY IW, ‘ Prince of the people of God’; the translator, assuming that this was the name of a place, would then 
have inserted ¢v. The difficulty here is the mention of God, which is uniformly avoided in this book; it may, 


therefore, be that the Syriac Version has retained the original reading, ‘a prince of Israel,’ Syne VW; the Hebrew 
script in use before the square characters were introduced might easily account for reading an m (19) for the second 
s (); the translator, who was obviously puzzled, may also have taken exception, through ignorance, to the 
repeated VW. 
was promulgated by us. See critical note. 
29. Joarib. Cp. i. f. 
33. Bethsura. Cp. iv. 29. 
34. he fortified Joppa. Cp. xil. 33, 34. 
Gazara ... upon the borders of Azotus. Cp. xiii. 43-8. This is a mistake as Gazara was 17 miles distant 
from Ashdod; Grimm thinks the error is due to the translator. 
wherein. ¢v7... éxet,a Hebraism; cp.e.g. Deut. iv. 5, 14, 26, yn els nv vpets eiomopeverGe exe ; and often. 
35. they made him... But cp. xiii. 8 ff.; on the chronological discrepancies between the details given in this 
letter and those in xi. 16-xiv. 24 see /aér. § 7. in. 
40. and brethren. cippayor is the more usual expression, cp. v. 18, vill. 20, xv. 17; ddedpoi 1s scarcely original. 
41. leader and high-priest. Simon has three official titles: apx:epevs, as spiritual ruler; otparnyds, as military 
chief; and éévdpyns, as civil governor; see xill. 42, and v. 47 of this chap., cp. also xv. I, 2. 
for ever. i.e. that it should be hereditary in his family. a © 
until a faithful prophet ... By this is meant that ‘this popular decree should remain in force until an 
authentic communication from God should make some other enactment. .. . The significance of this popular resolution 
lies not so much in the fact that it conveyed to him (Simon) any new dignity, but rather in this, that it legitimized and 
pronounced hereditary those dignities which he already had. In this way a new high-priestly and princely dignity 
was founded, that of the Asmoneans’ (Schiirer, of. czZ. 1. 1, p- 265). 
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I MACCABEES 14. 42—I15. 14 


42 arise’; and that he should be a captain over them , to set them over their works, and over tle country, 
43 and over the arms, and over the strongholds, ’ and that he should take charge of the sanctuary, and 
that he should be obeyed by all, and that all instruments in the country should be written in his 
44 name’, and that he should be clothed in purple, and wear gold; and that it should not be lawful for 
anyone among the people or among the priests to set at nought any of these things, or to gainsay 
the things spoken by him, or to gather an assembly 7 in the country” without him, or that any (other) 
45 should be clothed in purple, or wear a buckle of gold; »* but that whosoever should do otherwise, 
46 or set at nought any of these things, should be liable to punishment **. And all the people con- 
47 sented to ordain *» for Simon that it should be done according to these words. And Simon accepted 
(hereof), and consented to fill the office of high-priest, and to be captain and governor of the Jews 
“1 and of the priests, and to preside over all matters **.’ 
48 And they commanded to put this writing on tablets of brass, and to set them up within “the 
49 precinct of © the sanctuary in a conspicuous “ place ; and copies of this (they caused) to be placed in 
the treasury, to the end that Simon and his sons might have them. 


XV. 1-9. Antiochus VII (Sidetes) seeks the throne, and solterts the help of Simon. 


151 And Antiochus, son of Demetrius the king, sent letters from the isles of the sea unto Simon the 
2 priest > and governor of the Jews, and to all the nation”; “and the contents thereof were after this 
manner °: 
‘King Antiochus to Simon the high-priest and governor, and to the nation of the Jews, greeting : 
3 Forasmuch as pestilent fellows have made themselves masters of the kingdom of our ¢ fathers, and my 
purpose is to claim the kingdom, that I may restore it “as before,—I have, moreover, raised a mul- 
4 titude of foreign soldiers, and have prepared ships of war °, and I have determined to land in the country, 
that I may punish them that have devastated our country, and them that have made many cities in the ° 
5 kingdom desolate,—I therefore (herewith) confirm ‘unto thee! (the release from) all the exactions which 
6 the kings that were before me remitted unto thee, °and whatsoever gifts® besides they remitted unto 
» thee’; »and I give thee leave® 'to coin money * for thy country * with thine own stamp?. And Jeru- 
salem and the sanctuary shall be free ; “and all the arms which thou hast prepared °, and the strongholds 
8 «which thou hast built, which thou hast in thy possession °, let them remain unto thee. And everything 
owing to the king, 7and the things that shall be owing to the king, let them be remitted unto thee 
g from now and unto all time!. Moreover, when we shall have established™ our kingdom, we will 


glorify thee and thy nation and "the Temple with great glory", so that your glory shall be made 
manifest in all the earth.’ 


XV. 10-14. Antiochus VII besieges Tryphon in Dor. 


10)©6rdsdIn the one hundred and seventy-fourth year Antiochus went forth into the land of his fathers ; 

11 and all the forces came together unto him, so that there were (but) few men® with Tryphon. And 

12 king Antiochus pursued him, and in fleeing he” came to Dor, which is by the sea; for he perceived 

13 that? troubles were come upon him, and that his forces had forsaken him. And Antiochus encamped 
against Dor, and with him a hundred and twenty thousand men of war, and eight thousand horse. 

14 And he compassed the city round about, and the ships joined in the attack from the sea; and he 
pressed the city sore* by land *and sea’, and suffered no man to go out or in. 
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43... . clothed in purple, and wear gold. Cp. viii. 14, x. 20, 89, and wv. 44 of this chap. 
49. in the treasury. Cp. 2 Macc. 111. 6, 28, v.18; John viii. 20. 


XV. 1. Antiochus. Called Sz¢e¢es on account of his having been brought up in the city of S¢de in Pamphylia 
(cp. v.23). According to Josephus (Azzzg. XIII. viii. 2), he was also called the ‘ Pious’ (EtvoeBns), because of ‘ the great 
zeal he had concerning religion’. He was the seventh of the name; son of Demetrius I, and brother of Demetrius II. 

from the isles of the sea. Schtrer quotes Appian, Sy7. c. 68, to the effect that while at Rhodes Antiochus 
learned of his brother's captivity (mv@dpevos ev ‘Pddq epi tis atypadwoias). 

2. the contents thereof... On this letter see /u¢r. § 7. ii. (/). 

6. tocoin money ... See Schurer, of, czz. i. 1, pp. 257-60. 

10. In the one hundred and seventy-fourth year. i.e. 139-138 B.C. 


11. Dor. Cp. Joshua xi. 2, xil. 23, xvi. 11; Judges i. 27; an ancient Phoenician town on the Mediterranean coast, 
about nine miles north of Caesarea; the modern 7antura. 
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I MACCABEES 15. 15-34 


XV. 15-24. Lhe return of the Fewish envoys from Roiie. 


15 And Numenius and his company came from Rome, having letters to the kings, and to the coun- 
tries, wherein were written these things : 

17 ‘Lucius, consul of the Romans, unto king Ptolemy, greeting: The Jews’ ambassadors came unto 
us (as) our friends and confederates, to renew the old friendship and confederacy, being sent from 

18 Simon the high-priest, ‘and from the people of the Jewst; moreover, they brought a shield of gold 

19 of a thousand" pound’. It pleased us, therefore, to write unto the kings and unto the countries, 
“that they should not seek their hurt, nor fight against them *, * and their cities, and their country ’, 

20 Nor be confederates with such as fight against them*. And it seemed good to us to accept the 

21 shield from them. If, therefore, any pestilent fellows should have fled from their country unto 
you, deliver them unto Simon the high-priest, that he may take vengeance on them according to 
fei law. 

22 And the same things wrote he to Demetrius the king, and to Attalus, and to Ariarathes*, and to 

23 Arsaces, and unto all the countries, and to Sampsames?, and to the Spartans, and unto Delos, and 
unto Myndos, and unto Sicyon, and unto Caria”, and unto Sanios, and unto Pamphylia, and unto 
Lycia, and unto Halicarnassus, and unto Rhodes, and unto Phaselis, and unto Cos, and unto Side, and 

24 unto Aradus, and Gortyna, and Cnidus, and Cyprus and Cyrene‘. And a copy hereof they wrote to 
Simon the high-priest. 


XV. 25-41. Antiochus VIT breaks his covenant with Stuon. 


25 And Antiochus the king encamped against Dor the second (day)4%, bringing his forces up to it 
26 continually, and making engines (of war); and he shut up Tryphon® from going in or out. And 
Simon sent him two thousand chosen men to fight for him, and silver and gold, and instruments (of 
27 war) in abundance. But he would not receive them, ‘but set at nought everything that he had 
28 previously covenanted 8 with him&'; ®and he was estranged from him®. And he sent unto him 
Athenobius, one of his Friends, to commune with him, saying; ‘Ye hold possession of Joppa and 
29 Gazara, and the citadel that is in Jerusalem, ‘cities of my kingdom. The borders thereof have ye 
wasted, and done great hurt in the land‘, and have got the dominion of many places in my kingdom. 
30 Now, therefore, deliver up the cities which ye have taken, fand the tributes of the places whereof ye 
31 have gotten dominion outside of the borders of Judaea'; orelse give me for them five hundred talents 
of silver; and for the harm that ye have done, and the tributes of the cities, other five hundred 
32 talents; otherwise we! will come and make war upon you.’ And (when) Athenobius, the king’s 
Friend, came to Jerusalem, and saw the glory of Simon, and the * cabinet with gold and silver vessels, 
33 and his great attendance, }he was amazed’, and reported to him™ the king’s words. And Simon 
"answered, and® said unto him: ‘ We have neither taken other men’s land, nor have we possession 
of that which appertaineth to others, but of the inheritance of our fathers ; " howbeit, it was had in 
34 possession of our enemies wrongfully for a certain time®. But we, having (taken) the opportunity, 
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16. Lucius ... On this letter see /z/7. § 7. il. (c). 
Ptolemy. The seventh of the name; Euergetes II, Physcon; he reigned jointly with his brother, Ptolemy VI, 
Philometor, 170-164 B.C., and alone from 164-117. 
22. Attalus. King of Pergamum, but uncertain whether the first or second of the name (Grimm). 
Ariarathes. The fifth of the name, king of Cappadocia, 162-130 B.C. 
Arsaces. Mithridates I, king of Parthia; see note on xiv. 2. 
23. Sampsames. Possibly the harbour on the Black Sea between Sinope and Trebizond, but uncertain. 
Delos. This and Samos are islands in the Archipelago. 
Myndos. Like Halicarnassus and Cnidus, in Caria, the country on the south-west coast of Asia Minor. 
Sicyon. On the north coast of the Peloponnesus, west of Corinth. 
Pamphylia. The country on the coast of Asia Minor between Lycia and Cilicia; Side is a sea-port of 
Pamphyhia. 
Rhodes. The island lying south off the coast of Caria. 
Phaselis. A city on the coast of Lycia. 
Cos. An island lying off the coast of Caria. 
Aradus. An island close to the Phoenician coast, nearly opposite the mouth of the Eleutherus (see xi. 7). 
Gortyna. A town on the island of Crete. 
Cyrene. The capital of Libya, the country lying to the west of Egypt. 
The disordered enumeration of all these shows that the writer's knowledge of their geographical positions was 
extremely meagre, 
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I MACCABEES 15, 35—16. 6 


35 hold fast °the inheritance ° of our fathers. Nevertheless, as touching Joppa and Gazara which thou 
demandest,—(though it was) they that did great harm among the people "and in our land "—we will 
36 give a hundred talents for them.’ And he? answered him not a word, but returned in a rage to the 
king, and reported unto him these words, ® and the glory of Simon, and all things whatsoever he had 
seen”; and the king was exceeding wroth. 
37, 38 But Tryphon embarked on board a ship, and fled to Orthosia. And the king appointed Cende- 
39 baeus chief captain of the sea-coast, and gave him forces of foot “and horse’; and he commanded 
him to encamp before Judaea ; also "he commanded him* to build up Kedron, ‘and to fortify ® the 
40 gates '*, and that he should fight against the people; but the king pursued Tryphon. And Cende- 
baeus came to Jamnia, ‘and began to provoke the people’, and to invade Judaea, and to take * the 
41 people’ captive and to slay them. And he® built Kedron, and set horsemen there, and forces of 


foot, to the end that, Y issuing out, they might make outroads upon the ways of Judaea’, according 
as the king had commanded him. 


XVI. 1-10. Fudas and Fohn, the sons of Simon, dcfeat Cendebacus. 


16 1,2 And John went up from Gazara, and told Simon, his father, what Cendebaeus was doing. And 
Simon called his two eldest ¥ sons, Judas and John, and said unto them: ‘I and my brethren and my 
father’s house have fought the battles of Israel * from our youth, even unto this very day* ; and things 

3 have prospered in our hands, *(so that we were able) to deliver Israel oftentimes*. But now I am 
old, and ye moreover, * by (God’s)¥ mercy™, are of sufficient age”; be ye (then) instead of me *and 
my brother, and go forth* and fight for our nation ; *and let the help that is from Heaven be with 

4 you*,’ And he * chose »? out of the country °° twenty thousand men of war and horsemen ; and they 

5 went against Cendebaeus, and rested at Modin. And rising up in the morning, they went into the 
plain, and, behold, a great host came to meet them, of footmen and horsemen; and there was 

6a brook betwixt them. And he encamped over against them, * he and his people; and he saw that 
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37. Orthosia. A town on the Phoenician coast, north of Tripolis; the name is preserved to the present day, the 
ruins of the ancient town being still called Arthiisz. 

38. Cendebaeus. According to Schiirer (of. cit. 1. 1, p. 270) a name derived from KavduBa, a town in Lycia, 
cp. Sidetes, from Szde (see v. 1). 

39. Kedron. Probably identical with Gederoth (Joshua xv. 41), the present Katra, south-west of Ekron, near 
Modin, according to xv). 4 ff. 

40. Jamnia. See note on iv. I5. 


XVI. 2. his two eldest sons. A third, Mattathias, is mentioned in vw. 14. 
things have prospered in our hands. Cp. the Hebr. phrase 5 7° PwWiIN ‘to gain success for’. 
3. Lam old. Cp. Joshua xxii. 2 ‘N3pr. 
by (God’s) mercy. ¢v ro édéet, again the avoidance of the divine name which is characteristic of this book; 
cp. ‘the help that is from Heaven’ further on in this verse. 
of sufficient age. Lit. ‘sufficient in years’. 
go forth and fight. According to Josephus (Avdézg. XIII. vii. 3), Simon himself took the lead: ‘... Taking 
a resolution brisker than his age could well bear, he went like a young man to act as general of his army...’ ; this 
is also borne out by the vv. that follow here, in spite of ‘be ye instead of me’ in this verse. 
4. he chose. Logically ‘Simon’ is the subject; ‘John’ of the Lucianic MSS. (see critical note) was presumably 
inserted because of the words, ‘I amold.. .’. 
out of the country. The point of these words is not quite clear (see critical note); the Jews had not yet had 
any idea of employing mercenaries, so that the words cannot be supposed to imply native-born soldiers as distinct 
from foreigners; nor could they have been new recruits, since they were ‘men of war’, The MSS. which omit the 
words are perhaps justified in doing so. 
horsemen. This is the first time mention is made of the Maccabees using horsemen, though their use in warfare 
was not new to the Jews (cp. Isa. xxxi. 1, xxxvi. 9; Hos. i.7 3 Neh. ii. 9, &c.); that more use had not been made of 
them during the Maccabaean war was due to the method of warfare on the part of the Maccabaeans; it was more 
advantageous for them to adopt mountain warfare. 
rested. Lit. ‘slept’, = ‘ passed the night’, the Hebr. nd, 
Modin. See note on li. 1. 
5. they went into the plain. Cp. Job xxxix. 10 (Sept.). 
a great host. dvvayis woddAn, cp. Ps. Ixxvil. 12 (Sept.). 
to meet them. cis cuvavrnoty avrois, cp. the same phrase in Gen. xiv. 17 (Sept.). 
a brook. See note on vy. 37. 
6. he encamped. See notes on vv. 3, 4. 


his people. Aads is used in the sense of an army in Joshua x. 5 (Sept.) for the Hebrew MM. 
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I MACCABEES 16. 6-21 


the people were afraid to pass over the brook, so he passed over first *; and (when) the men saw him 

7 (doing this), they passed over after him. And he divided the people, “and (set) the horsemen in the 

8 midst of the footmen, for the enemies horsemen were exceedingly numerous*. And they sounded 

with the %? trumpets ; and Cendebaeus and his army were put to the rout, and there fell of them °& 

y many wounded to death ; and they that were left fled to the stronghold. At that time was Judas, 

John’s brother, wounded ; but John pursued after them, till he came to Kedron, * which [ Cendebaeus] # 

10 had built. And they fled unto the towers that are in the fields of Azotus:; and he burned it with 
fire; and there fell of them about a thousand? men. And he returned to Judaea in peace. 


XVI. 11-24. Murder of Simon and his two sons, Mattathias and Fudas, by 
Ptolemy ; Fohn Hyrcanus escapes. 


1x And Ptolemy the son of Abubus had been appointed captain for the plain‘ of Jericho; and he 
13 had much silver and gold, for he was the high °-priest’s son-in-law. ‘ And his heart was lifted up *, 
and he was minded to make himself master of the country ; and he took counsel deceitfully against 
14 Simon and his sons, to make away with them. Now Simon was visiting the cities that were in the 
country, and taking care for the good ordering of them. And he went down to Jericho, he himself 
and Mattathias and Judas, “his sons‘, °in the one hundred and seventy-seventh year, in the eleventh 
15 month, the same is the month Sebat®. And the son of Abubus received them deceitfully into the 
little stronghold that is called Dok, ° which he had built®; and he made them a great banquet ; and 
16 he hid men there. And when Simon and his sons had drunk freely *, Ptolemy and they that were 
with him rose up, and took their arms, and came upon Simon ®° into the banqueting hall®, and slew 
17 him and his two sons, and certain of his servants. ®°And he committed (thus) a great act of 
18 treachery ®°, and recompensed evil for good. And Ptolemy wrote these things, and sent to the king, 
that he should send him forces to aid (him), and that he should deliver to him their ® country and the 
19 cities. Andhe sent others to Gazara to make away with John; °and unto the captains of thousands 
20 he sent letters to come unto him that he might give them silver and gold and gifts®. And others he 
21 sent to take possession of Jerusalem, °and of the mount of the Temple® And one! ran ¥ before to 
Gazara, and told* John °that his father and brethren had perished, ‘and’, (said he), ‘he hath sent to 


ecace 7 1 dd+holy VT.R. it A (¢2 reference to the army) > 71 ff-f'>71 they Luc Slve — btwo 
thousand 8 V 71 three thousand Luc Sue CS V ss d-d his brother &* (his sons & ©-2) e-e > 7] f +and 
were merry Slue 8a godless act A Dbthe Luc 71 I> A 71 93 Slue K-k Dlur. 93 Sivc 


7. the horsemen in the midst ... An unusual proceeding; Grimm cites an instance of the Romans having 
done so. The object here was two-fold; to accustom the horsemen to their new duties, and to avoid their meeting 
the full force of the enemy’s cavalry, which was numerically superior. 

8. they sounded with ... Cp. Num. x. 8; the addition of iepais in some MSS. is probably due to the mention 
of the priests in Num. x. 8, from which the phrase here seems to be borrowed; oi fepeis cadmtovow ev tais oadmeyév, 
cp. I Chron. xv. 24 (Sept.). 

the stronghold. 1.e. Kedron, see xv. 39-41. 

10. they fled. i.e. those of the enemy who had not been able to get into Kedron, and who had, therefore, been 

forced to continue their flight. 

the fields of Azotus. i.e. the open country round the city. The ‘towers’ (533) were used both for the defence 
of cities and for the protection of flocks; for the former use cp. 2 Kings xvii. 19, xviii. 8. 

he burned it with fire. i.e. the city of Azotus; Jonathan had done this to Azotus ten years before (see x. 84), 
but it is not necessary to suppose that either then, or on this occasion, the city was wholly obliterated. 

about athousand men. See critical note. 

11. Ptolemy the son of Abubus. He was the son-in-law of Simon, see below. 

the plain of Jericho. 19" Ni Joshua v. 10, see also Sept. of this. The plain was ‘seventy furlongs long, 
and twenty broad; wherein it (i.e. the fountain near Jericho) affords nourishment to those most excellent gardens that 
are thick set with trees’ (Josephus, Bed/. Jud. 1V. viii. 3). 

12. the high-priest’s son-in-law. See further Josephus (Azzig. XIII. vii. 4, vill. 1). 

13. his heart was lifted up. See note on 1. 3. 

14. went down to Jericho. For the phrase cp. Luke x. 30. 

the one hundred and seventy-seventh year. 1.¢. 135 B.C. 

the month Sebat. Properly Shebat (paw); cp. Zech. i. 7. It corresponds approximately to February; the 
fifth civil and eleventh ecclesiastical month in the Jewish Calendar; the month, according to Jewish tradition, in which 
demons prevail. 

15. Dok. Adx, Josephus (Andig. XIII. vill. 1; Bell. Jud. 1. ii. 3) calls it Aayov. ‘The name is still retained in that 
of the fountain “Azz ed-Dus, north of Jericho, on the border of the mountain land, in a position very suitable as the site 
of a fortress’ (Schiirer, of. cz¢. p. 271). Grimm says that Ds is mentioned as a mountain fortress lying between 
Jericho and Bethel, and belonging to the Templars; this was still standing in the thirteenth century. 

16. had drunk freely. éyefvc4n means that Simon was intoxicated cp. the murder of king Elah by Zimri under 
similar circumstances (1 Kings xvi. 9, 10). 

17. act of treachery. See critical note. Cp. 2 Macc. xv. Io, 
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22 slay theealso*®.’ And when he! heard (it), he was sore amazed ; and he laid hands on the men ™ that 
came to destroy "him™, and slew” them ; ° for he perceived that they were seeking to destroy him °. 

23 And the rest of the acts of John, and of his wars, and of his valiant deeds °which he did°, and of 

24 the building of the walls which he built, and of his (other) deeds, behold they are written in the 
chronicles of his high-priesthood, from the time that he was made high-priest after his father. 


! John Lue m-m > 93 Slue nn> V 9°> 71 


23. acts. Lit. ‘words’, but the Hebr. word 13 means ‘act’ as well; cp. 2 Sam. xi. 18 amnyyere tr Baoiret AaGBid 
muvtTas TOUS Adyous TOU TOAEpOV. 

the building of the walls. i.e. the walls of Jerusalem which had been broken down by Antiochus VII Sidetes 
(Josephus, Aztig. XIII. viii. 3). 

24. in the chronicles. émi 8:8Atov nuepov; cp. the Hebrew name of the Books of Chronicles, DY‘ 737, lit. ‘the 
acts of the days’. 

Grimm mentions that ‘Sixtus Senensis (L7b/iotheca sancta, lib. i, p. 39) declares that he saw in the library of 
Santes Pagninus in Lyons the manuscript of a very hebraic Greek book of the Maccabees, which embraced the 
history of thirty-one years (according to Josephus, 4zfig. XIII. x. 7, Hyrcanus reigned this number of years), and 
which Legan with the words, xai pera 10 amoxrav@nvat rov Sipwva éyervnOy ‘lwaryns o vids avtou iepevs avr’ avrov; a book 
which, according to this description, must either have contained the chronicles here mentioned, or have been, at any 
rate, one which contained their substance. Unfortunately, soon after Sixtus Senensis had given this news to the 
world, the library in question was destroyed by fire’. Schurer (0/. c7/. 1. 3, p. 14) says regarding this manuscript: 
‘Judging from the enumeration of the contents as given by Sixtus, this book simply narrates the history of John 
Hyrcanus, and precisely as in Josephus (the same facts and in the same order). With regard to this he himself 
observes: “ //7stortae series et narratio eadem fere est quae apud Iosephum libro Antiquitatum decimo tertio; sed 
stylus, hebraicts idiotismis abundans, \longe dispar.’”’ Consequently he ventures to conjecture that it may have been 
a Greek translation of the history of Hyrcanus mentioned at the end of the First Book of the Maccabees. Many 
modern writers have concurred in this conjecture... . But in view of the enumeration of the contents given by 
Sixtus, it seems to me there can hardly be a doubt that the book was simply a reproduction of Josephus, the style 
being changed perhaps for a purpose.’ 
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THE SECOND BOOK OF MACCABEES 
INTRODUCTION 


81. CONTENTS AND CHARACTERISTICS. | 


2 MACCABEES Is the anonymous émto7 (11.26, 28) or digest of an earlier Maccabaean history which 
had been composed by a Hellenistic Jew called Jason of Cyrene. The writer condensed Jason’s 
five books into one. It is unnecessary to hold that his statements to this effect are simply a literary 
device, as though he were a Jewish Defoe who thus attempted to gain the fictitious authority of age 
for his own composition (so e.g. Kosters in Theolog. Tijdschrift, 1878, 491 f., and Kamphausen). 
Had this been the case, the contents would have been more of a unity than they are, and the lacunae 
would have been fewer. Besides, more than once, the style (e. g. in xiii. 22 f.) suddenly corresponds 
to that of an historian who is hurriedly compressing as well as popularizing some earlier source. 
Upon the whole the materials, the contents, and the style of the book answer fairly to the writer’s 
account of his own method and aims (in if. 19-32, vi. 12-17, xv. 37-9). His work is an abridgement 
and at the same time more than an abridgement. He must have omitted large sections of Jason’s 
treatise and summarized even what he took over, but, instead of preserving invariably either the 
language or the shape of his selections, he embellished the former to suit the popular taste and 
enlarged the latter, for the sake of edification, with pious amplifications of the miraculous element. 

The outline of the epitome is thus characterized by a unity of religious feeling, rather than by any 
historical sequence. ‘The introductory documents of 1. 1-ii. 18, containing two letters, are followed 
by a naive preface (il. 19-32), after which the epitome proper begins, with five successive pauses 
(ili. 40, Vil. 42, x. 9, xill. 26, xv. 37, perhaps after Jason). The only formal interruption is a short 
passage upon the doctrine of retribution as the clue to Jewish history (vi. 12-17). Judas Maccabaeus 
comes on the scene in v. 27, and, once his story is resumed (in viii. 1 f.), it runs on to the end, the 
only digression being the highly-coloured tale of Antiochus’ death (ix. I-29 ; x. 1-8 resumes the narra- 
tive dropped at vill. 33). The epilogue (xv. 37-9) echoes the prologue. Indeed the aim of even the 
prefixed letters corresponds to the general purpose of the book, which is to magnify the two festivals 
of the Hanukka and Nicanor's day,’ as the ceremonial glories which recall the heroism of Judas 
Maccabaeus.’ 

2 Maccabees is nota sequel to 1 Maccabees. It is, in Luther’s words,’ @ second book_upon the 
Maccabaean struggle, not ¢ke second book. As the period of its narrative(175-161 B. C,) coincides 
with part of 1 Maccabees, a comparison of the two books might be expectedtherefore to clear up 
the problem of their relative value, and furnish a standard for valuating the second. To some extent 
this expectation is realized. But critical opinion has swayed curiously between an undue deprecia- 
tion of 2 Maccabees as an historical document and an exaggerated claim on its behalf. The former 
tendency is represented by modern critics like Willrich and (especially) Kosters ; the latter by Niese 
(Krittk der beiden Makkabderbiicher, 1900), who not only succeeds in vindicating the trustworthiness 
of the book at several points, but attempts to prove that it is older and more authentic than 
1 Maccabees—an attempt which has failed to carry conviction (cp. e.g. the articles of Lévi in Reune 
des études guives, 1901, 222-30, Abrahams in Fewzsh Quarterly Review, 1901, 508-19, Kamphausen 
in Lheolog. Literaturzettung, 1901, 287-90, and Wellhausen in Nachrichten der kgl. Gesellsch. a. 
Wiss. 2u Gottingen, 1905, pp. 117-63). The parallel narratives of the two books are as follow :— 


1 On the improbability of any connexion between the Purim festival of the book of Esther and Nicanor’s day see 
L. B. Paton’s ‘Esther’ (Juztern. Crit. Comme), pp. 78 f. 
2 Cp. Hochfeld in ZA TVW, 1902, pp. 264-84, who emphasizes, after Geiger, the Pharisaic interests and methods 
of the writer. 
* ‘Man wolt es denn heissen ein anders buch und nicht das ander buch Maccabeorum, alium vel alienum scilicet 
non secundum.’ 
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1 Macc. 2 Macc. 


Accession of Antiochus Epiphanes: 1. ro. iv. 7: accession of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
iv. 7~8: sacerdotal intrigues of Jason. 

Gymnasium, &c., introduced in Jerusalem: 1. 11-15. | 1v. 9-17: gymnasium, &c., introduced in Jerusalem. 
iv. 18-22: fresh intrigues of Jason. 
v. 23~50: high-priesthood of Menelaus. 

Expedition of Antiochus against Egypt: 1. 16~19. v. 1: expedition’ of Antiochus against Egypt. 

v. 2-10: intrigues and death of Jason. 

v. 11-21: Antiochus plunders Jerusalem. 

v. 22 f.: Apollonius, his deputy, completes the work. 


Antiochus plunders Jerusalem: 1. 20-8. 
His royal commissioner completes secularization of 
Jerusalem: 1.,29 f. 


The Maccabees leave Jerusalem: 11. 1 f. v.27: Judas Maccabaeus and his followers leave 
Jerusalem. 

Hellenizing decree of Antiochus brought by mes- | vi. 1-9: Athenian commissioner of Antiochus has 
sengers to Jerusalem: temple profaned and pagan temple profaned and pagan customs established. 
customs established: 1. 41-59. 

Jewish mothers and their children? killed: 1. 60-1. vl. 10; two Jewish mothers and their children? killed. 

Jews massacred for keeping sabbath: 1. 29-38. vi. 11: Jews burnt for keeping sabbath. 

Jews martyred for refusing to eat swine’s flesh: 1. | vi. 18-31: Eleazar martyred for refusing to eat 
62 f. swine’s flesh. 


vii. 1-42: mother and seven sons martyred for refus- 
ing to eat swine’s flesh.’ 
Mattathias and his sons refuse to sacrifice: 11. 15-26. 
Mattathias organizes a revolt: 11. 27 f. 
Judas Maccabaeus succeeds Mattathias : 11. 49-70. 
Successful revolt of Judas: 111. 1-9. vlll. 1~7 : successful revolt of Judas. 
He defeats Apollonius and Seron: ii. 10—26. 
Lysias commissioned by Antiochus to exterminate 
the Jews: m1. 27f. 
Lysias commissions Ptolemaeus, Nicanor, and Gorgias | vill. 8f.: Ptolemaeus, Nicanor, and Gorgias commis- 


to devastate Judaea: i111. 38 f. sioned to devastate Judaea. 
Slave-dealers join expedition: 111. 41. vill. 10-11; slave-dealers join expedition. 
Mustering of Jews : 111. 42-60. vill. 12-23a@: mustering of Jews. 
Withdrawal of some: ill. 55—6. vill. 12 f.: withdrawal of some. 


Defeat of Gorgias: iv. 1-25. 

Vill. 234-29: defeat of Nicanor. 

vill. 30: defeat of Timotheus and Bacchides. 
Defeat of Lysias*: iv. 26-35. 


Entry into Jerusalem: iv. 36-7. vill. 31 f.: entry into Jerusalem. 
ix. 1-28: miserable death of Antiochus. 
Purification of temple: iv. 38-51. X. I-5: purification of temple. 


. 5 f.: celebration of Hanukka-feast. 
. 9-11: accession of Antiochus Eupator. 
15 f.: Judas’ defeats Idumaeans, Timotheus, &c. 


Celebration of Hanukka-feast : iv. 52-61. 


“An 


Judas subdues Idumaeans, Baeanites, Ammonites 
under Timotheus: v. 1-8. 

Judas subdues pagans under Timotheus in Gilead, 
Galilee, &c.: v. 9-54. 

Gorgias defeats Joseph and Azarias outside Jamnia: 
v. 55-62. 


1 This invasion of Egypt by Antiochus is not ‘second’ to the preliminary march south in iv. 21 (Bevan, House of 
Seleucus, ii. 297~8), but the second of the campaigns against Egypt (cp. Dan. xi. 25 f., which agrees better with 
1 Maccabees), the first of which (170 B.C.) was really followed by the attack upon Jerusalem. 

2 The question of circumcision. 

3 The earliest martyrology— an important tradition preserved by Jason, though the presence of the king at the 
tortures, even if the scene is transferred from Jerusalem to Antioch, is dramatic rather than historical. 

4 The epitomist (xi. 1-12) not only transfers this to the next reign but embellishes it in order to glorify the 
success of Judas. On the other hand, he dates the death of Antiochus too early. Whether the one error led to the 
other, and, if so, which was primary, it 1s impossible to determine. 

5 These wars on the neighbours of the Jews may have lasted longer than 1 Maccabees implies, and it is even 
probable that some details which the epitomist has supplied in xii. 1 f. are to be credited, but Niese (pp. 55-60) is not 
justified in proceeding to set aside the fact that they began before the death of Antiochus. At his death the king had 
only heard (1 Macc.-vi. 5-8) of the Jewish rebellion as recorded up to iv. 61, but this does not imply that the Jews 
had not already embroiled themselves with the surrounding tribes. The motive assigned in 1 Macc. v. 1 for the rising 
of these tribes is perfectly natural, and is not to be explained as a mere unhistorical echo of Neh. iv. 1. 
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1 Macc. 2 Macc. 


Judas subdues Edomites and Philistines: v. 63-8. 
Miserable death of Antiochus: vi. 1-16. 
Accession of Antiochus Eupator: vi. 17. 
Judas attacks citadel of Jerusalem: vi. 18 f. 
x1. 1-12: defeat of Lysias. 
x1. 13 f.: Lysias arranges terms of peace. 
xi. If.: Judas punishes Joppa and Jamia, &c., 
defeats pagans under Timotheus! in Gilead, &c. 


Lysias and Eupator invade Judaea: vi. 28-54. xi. 1f.: Lysias and Eupator invade Judaea.? 

Lysias concludes a treaty of peace: vi. 55-63. xin, 22 f.: treaty of peace. 

Accession of Demetrius I: vu. 1-4. x1V. 1-2: accession of Demetrius I. 

Alcimus installed high-priest by Bacchides: vn. 5-22. | xiv. 3f.: Alcimus to be re-instated high-priest by 
Nicanor.° 

Nicanor’s mission, attempt to seize Judas by treachery, | xiv. 15-xv. 35: Nicanor’s mission, friendliness to 

threats against temple, defeat and death: vii. 23-47. Judas, attempt to seize him, threats against temple, 

defeat and death. 

Institution of feast: vi. 48-50. xv, 36: institution of feast. 


A broad survey of the two documents puts it beyond reasonable doubt that upon religious ques- 
tions like the resurrection of the body (e.g. vii. 11, xiv. 46) and the prohibition of warfare on the 
sabbath (viii. 27, xv. 1 f.), 1 Maccabees is decidedly more primitive than 2 Maccabees. It is prob- 
ably the latter interest, among other things, which led the anti-Hasmonean epitomist to omit all 
reference to Mattathias (cp. 1 Macc. 11. 39 f.; also ii. 49 with itsabsence of any allusion to the resur- 
rection). Niese (pp. 45f.) attempts to turn the force of this argument against the accuracy and 
impartiality of 2 Maccabees by ascribing the introduction and prominence of Mattathias in 
1 Maccabees to tendency—i.e. to the desire of glorifying the later Hasmoneans through Simon his 
son. But the probabilities are against this theory. It is incredible that Jewish traditions went 
wrong in glorifying the réle of Mattathias; ‘the Rabbinic tradition (which is independent of both 
books of the Maccabees) recognized Mattathias as the principal figure in the struggle for religious 
liberty ’ (Abrahams, of. cz¢. 516), and this consideration corroborates the impression that it is the 
omission of Mattathias in the epitome, not his réle in 1 Maccabees, which is secondary. 

The chronological disorder of 2 Maccabees, as has been already noted, further tells against the 
hypothesis of its superiority to 1 Maccabees. The first part of the epitome closes with the feast of 
the purification (x. 1-8), the second with the feast of Nicanor’s day (xv. 36). The former feast is 
apparently * dated after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes; but there is really no sound reason for 
doubting that 1 Maccabees has preserved the correct tradition in the reverse order of these events 
(iv. 36 f., vi. 1 f.) as well as in its description of the manner in which Antiochus died, while the entire 
account of Lysias’ subsequent actions (in 2 Macc. x1. 1 f.) shows that the writer, or the sources on 
which he relied, must have confused the two defeats of Lysias. It is not possible, with Niese, to 
establish the historical inferiority of 1 Maccabees on the basis of these incidents. 

The historicity of the Roman correspondence in xi. 34 f. is also supposed to be corroborated not 
only by the fact that, in keeping with contemporary usage, the cognomen is omitted (Niese, 31), but 
by the likelihood that the Romans would no more hesitate to negotiate with the Jews against Deme- 
trius at this juncture than they hesitated to deal with Timarchus who was in arms against the same 
opponent (Diod. Sic. xxxi. 27a; cp. Niese 63 f., 88 f., and, for a more cautious statement, Laqueur, 
op. cit., pp. 30f.). Still, these considerations do not amount to more than the possibility that such 
documents (as e. g. the letters from Antiochus III in Josephus, Aztzg. XII. iti) were composed at an 
early period by some Alexandrian writer who possessed good knowledge of the situation. At most 
they may reflect an historical nucleus, but in their present form the epistles of xi. 16 f. are almost 
certainly manufactured documents, like those in i-ii. 

Here, as elsewhere, Niese’s arguments and researches prove that the sources (i.e. especially Jason) 
used by the epitomist evince a knowledge of the age which ts hardly likely to have been possessed 


" An instance of the compiler’s carelessness: he had already killed Timotheus (x. 37). 

* Even Niese (pp. 76 f.) admits that 1 Maccabees at this point is plainly superior to the self-contradictions and 
patriotic evasions of 2 Maccabees. It is the inferior character of xii f. which has led some critics (from Grotius 
onwards) to suspect that Jason is no longer used. 

5 2 Maccabees, fusing the missions of Bacchides and Nicanor, obliterates the real course of events, but gives a not 
incredible account of the latter’s policy and temper. 

* Laqueur (Avitische Untersuchungen zum zweiten Makkabéerbuch, 1904, pp. 30f.), arguing that the Antiochus 
of xi. 22 f. was originally Antiochus Epiphanes, not Antiochus V, proposes to transfer x. 1-8 and xi to their true 
position before viii. 30f. But this is a four de force of criticism. 
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by a Jewish writer after the second century b.c. There are vivid touches which are more than 
circumstantial, and independent notices which point upon the whole to the information of eye- 
witnesses and contemporaries behind some of Jason’s narratives. Upon the other hand, 2 Maccabees 
exaggerates numbers generally (cp. e. g. xiv. I with 1 Macc. vii. 1) and horrors invariably, abounds 
in confused and contradictory notices (cp. e.g. on 1. 17, ix. 16, Xi. 5, xiii. 23), and is repeatedly 
unhistorical (see on iv. 21, ix. 2, 9, X. II, xlii. 22, xv. 33), besides containing some references (e.g. 
to the vicarious suffering of the martyrs, vi. 28, and to sacrifices for the dead, xii. 43) which at any 
rate suggest that it 1s less primitive than its predecessor.! The result is that Niese must be pro- 
nounced more successful in establishing afresh the historicity of some details which are peculiar to 
2 Maccabees, in opposition to ultra-scepticism, than in depreciating 1 Maccabees in favour of the 
ceneral trustworthiness of the epitome. The epitomist, in fact, has the artistic temperament as well 
as the pious aim of edification ; on both grounds he is naturally careless of the exact accuracy which 
an historian pursues, and satisfied if he can produce his effects in a picturesque manner. Therelative 
position of the two Maccabaean books may be, therefore, summed up in Wellhausen’s verdict 
(Geschichte*, p. 246): ‘ Niese’s criticism of the two Maccabean books has taught me a great deal, but 
it has not convinced me that the second book is older than the first and that it deserves preference. 

. We must not indeed look at everything through the spectacles of the first book. Nevertheless 
we have no alternative but to make it our basis.’ 


» 2. MSS. AND VERSIONS, 


Second ? Maccabees (MaxkxaBaiwy B, Machabaeorum liber secundus), like 1 Maccabees, is preserved 
in A and V, as well as in a number of minuscules. Probably owing to the influence of Athanasius, 
who objected to the Maccabaean books, it was omitted from the Ethiopic version (Rahlfs, ZA 7 IV, 
1908, pp. 63-4). The Syriac version is paraphrastic and of less value than in the case of 1 Maccabees. 
On the other hand, in addition to the pre-Hieronymian Old Latin or Vulgate version, there is a 
version reproduced in Codex Ambrosianus E 76 inf. (cp. A. Peyron’s Cicerouis orationum pro Scauro, 
pro Lutlio et in Clodium fragmenta inedita, 1824, pp. 73-117), and yet another in Codex Complutensis 
(cp. S. Berger's Notices et Extraits de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 1895, pp. 147-52). Four fragments 
(iv. 39-44, 46-v. 2, v. 3-I4, x. 12-26, x. 27-xi. 1) recently published by Mercati (Revue Libligue, 
1902, 184-211, ‘Frammenti Urbinati d’ un’ antica versione latina del libro 11 de’ Maccabei editi ed 
illustrati ’) seem to be connected with the Peyron-text; iif. 13-iv. 4 and iv. 10-14, which also occur in 
a fragmentary Breslau MS. (eighth or ninth century), are now published by W. Molsdorf in ZA TIV 
(1904, pp. 240-50). It is thus from the Latin versions, as representing varied types, that most help 
is to be gained in the determination of the text. Still, the extant Greek text has been so badly 
preserved at certain points, that neither the aid of the versions nor of conjecture is sufficient to yield 
any sure confidence that we can have a text before us which approximates to the original. 


ee rg B50) 


The date of the epitome, and inferentially of Jason, cannot be fixed except within approximate 
limits. It has indeed been argued by Niese (see below) that, as i. 1-ii. 18 represent a composition 
of the author iff 125—r2q B. C.\i. 7, 10a), this will date the entire epitome. But the integrity of 
the introductory Section must be abandoned (see below) ; i. 10a only dates (or professes to date) the 
particular letter to which it is appended; and, even on Niese’s showing, the loose connexion between 
the introduction and ii. 19 f. would invalidate any argument from the date of the former to that of 
the latter. Furthermore, even supposing that 1 Macc. xvi. 23—4 formed part of the original work, 
these verses do not necessarily presuppose a date subsequent to the death of Hyrcanus (cp. Torrey 
in Axcy. Lib. 2859 f., as against Niese on the one hand and Destinon, Wellhausen, and Abrahams 
on the other), so that 1 Maccabees need not be assigned to a period (after 104 B.C.) subsequent 
to the supposed date of the epitome (when the latter, or its source, is placed shortly after the last 
event which it records). The utmost that can be said, with any degree of certainty, as opposed to 
Niese on the one hand and to Willrich (Fudazea, 1900, pp. 131 f.) on the other, is that the Zermenus 
ad quem is fixed by the use of 2 Maccabees not only in Fourth Maccabees and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (especially xi. 35 f.) but in Philo (quod omnis probus liber, § 13), while the terminus a quo 
for its source is 161 B.C., the date of Nicanor’s defeat by Judas (xv. 1-36)—although, if xv. 36 is an 


’ ©The Pharisaic author of 2 Maccabees may scatter angel appearances and surprising wonders over his romantic 
work. But the pious contemporaries .. . of the Maccabean brethren were content with the providential wonders of 
history’ (Cheyne, Origin of Psalter, 344 f.). 

* The first occurrence of the title is in Eus. Praep. Euangel. viii. 9 7 Sevrépa tov MaxxaBaiwy. 
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allusion to the book of Esther (ix. 21), the source of the epitome can hardly have been written earlier 
than ¢c. 130 B.C., while the epitome itself must be later than 125 B.C. Jason’s work may be dated, 
therefore, roughly after 130 B.C.; the epitome probably falls not later than the first half of the first 
century B.C. The internal evidence, as compared with that of 1 Maccabees, offers remarkably few 
reliable clues to its distance from the period of its subject. The predilection for the supernatural in 
the shape of apparitions (émaverat, i. 21), prodigies, and visions, vouchsafed from heaven to its 
favourites in need, is neither unexampled in Greek historians—indeed the apparition of the two 
youths (iii. 6 f.) recalls the cult of the Dioscuri—nor is it necessarily any proof of late composition. 
Legends spring up early on such soil, especially at some distance from the scene, and popular tales 
of the miraculous (so far as they go back to the sources) may be contemporaneous in the main with 
the events which they embellish (cp. Niese, pp. 34f.). But the matter-of-fact air which pervades 
1 Maccabees, in spite of its tendencies and omissions, invests it with superiority as an historical docu- 
ment to 2 Maccabees, and supcriority here is practically equivalent to priority. 

There is no obvious reason for conjccturing (so e.g. Kosters recently) that the latter is 
deliberately and primarily an attack on the former, although there is perhaps as little for sus- 
pecting that the epitomist (not Jason) was not familiar with the earlier -document.' In any case, 
he had a fine, if uncritical, enthusiasm for the heroes (private as well as public) and the principles 
of the Maccabaean rising; more specifically, as his pages prove, he was an Alexandrian Jew, a 
rhetorical adherent of the Pharisees, who wrote, probably during the third or fourth generation 
afterwards, in order to foster reverence for the temple in Jerusalem and also strictness in the 
observance of the Maccabaean festivals as a bond of union between the Jews of Palestine and Egypt. 
If the anti-Hasmonean bias of the book is emphasized, a more precise ¢erazinus a guo for its com- 
position might be found c. 106 b.C., when the Pharisees broke with the Hasmoneans (so Hochfeld). 
But this is not inevitable; 2 Maccabees might have been compiled shortly before that date, under 
stress of the growing antagonism, as naturally as after it. 


8 4. INTEGRITY AND COMPOSITE NATURE OF THE TEXT. 


2 Maccabees, says Luther in his brief preface, appears to be ‘zusammen geflickt aus vielen 
biichern’. This is evident (a) in i. 1-ii. 18, where some critics, like Gratz (‘Das Sendschreiben 
der Palastiner an die agyptisch-juddischen Gemeinden wegen der Feier der Tempelweihe’, in 
Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wiss. des Fudentums, 1877, pp. 1-16, 49-72), N. Brill (‘ Das 
Sendschreiben der Palastiner an die Alexandriner’, in Fahrbiicher fiir jiidische Geschichte und 
Literatur, 1887, pp. 30-40), and B. Niese (of. cz¢. pp. 10 f.), have contended that there is only one 
letter, opening properly at i. 10 after the introductory preface of i. 1-9, while others, e.g. Bruston 
(Zettschrift fiir die alttest. Wissenschaft, 1890, pp. 110 f.), Willrich (Fuden und Greechen vor der 
makkab. Erhcbung, 1895, pp. 76 f.),and Laqueur (of. cz¢. pp. 52 f.), have detected no fewer than three 
{in i. 1-7 a, 7 b-10a, 10b-ii. 18); the majority, however, rightly distinguish only two, in 1. I-10a 
and i. 10 b-it. 18, although opinion is still seriously divided upon the precise extent, date, and trust- 
worthiness of both (cp. generally the older pamphlets by F. Schliinkes: &pzstulae quae secundo 
Mackabaeorum libro cap. I. vi 1-9 legitur explicatio, 1844, Diffictliorum cpistiulae quae [1 Mach, L. 
10 ad If, 18 legttur locorum explicatio, 1847, with Kosters’ essay in Theol. Tijdschrift, 1898, 
68 f., C. Torrey’s article in Zettschrift fiir die alttestam. Wissenschaft, 1900, pp. 225-42, and 
H. Herkenne’s full monograph, in Bardenhewer’s Bzblische Studien, viii. 4,0n Dic Briefe cu Beginn 
des Zwerten Makkabdéerbuches, 1904). It is fair to start from the likelihood that, just as in xi. 21, 
33. 38, the date of the first letter is placed at the end (i. loa). The date in ver. 6 (i. e. 144-143 B.C.) 
refers to a previous communication, to which the writer (or editor) awkwardly refers in order to lend 
verisimilitude to his present production as one item of a correspondence between the Palestinian 
and Egyptian Jews. The date assigned to this later epistle is 124 B.C. Those who join i. 10a to 
the following letter are involved in the double awkwardness not only of beginning the letter with 
the date but of placing a full stop after tiv in i. 7 (so Torrey), or else (cp. D. M. Sluys, De Alaccha- 
baeorum libris [ et If guacstiones, 1904, pp. 1-79) of taking i. 2-6 as an interpolation. The second 
letter apparently comes from a different source; it is undated, except generally after the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and the writers precede the receivers in the address (i. 10 b,c). But the object 
is the same (i. 18a, ii. 16f. =i. 9)—to bring out the historical and religious significance of the 
Maccabaean feast of the Hanukka. Both epistles, as they stand, are specimens of the Alexandrian 
epistolography which was fond of producing such documents for purpose of edification. At the 
same time, the language of i. 18a (wé\Aovres Gyew xtA) and of ii. 16 (weAAOvTEs ody Gye KTA) is 


’ Soe.g. Montet (Essaz sur les Origines des Partis Saducéen et Pharisien, 1883, pp. 13 f.). 
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a watermark of interpolation, the intervening paragraphs being a legendary insertion based on the 
tradition of x. 3 and perhaps on Epist. Jerem. 4-6. The retrospective allusion to Judas in ii. 14 is 
incompatible with the position assigned him in 1. 1ob, but it fits in with the aim of setting Judas 
within the great succession of Moses, Solomon, Jeremiah, and Nehemiah; he ranks with Nehemiah 
as a collector of the sacred scriptures, and with the others as a transmitter of the holy fire which 
was essential to the sacrifices of the temple. 

Whether authentic or not, these letters did not belong to the Jason-source, as the position of 
the preface (11. 19-32) and the discrepancy between the two accounts of the death of Antiochus 
(i. 12 f. and ix. 1 f.) are enough to show, but there 1s scarcely sufficient evidence to indicate decisively 
whether both came from the same pen, and if so, whether it was the pen of the epitomist or of 
another. As the insertion (i. 18 b—ii. 15) is in all likelihood his own work, the two letters which 
form the framework may have been found by him in some other source and prefixed to his 
abridgement proper, instead of being placed chronologically in the narrative. It is a further question 
whether he translated one (the second, according to Ewald’s History of the ews, Eng. Tr. v, pp. 467 f.; 
the first, according to Schliinkes) or both (so e.g. Gratz, Briill, and Torrey) from the original Hebrew 
(Aramaic). Upon the whole, it seems difficult to give a satisfactory answer in the negative, with 
any positive evidence, to such a query, although the rest of the book was undoubtedly written in 
Greek (‘Machabaeorum ... secundus Graecus est; quod ex ipsa quoque qdpace. probari potest ’, 
Jerome's Prologus Galcatts). 

(4) This opens up the intricate problem of the sources which lay before the epitomist. Without 
refusing to deny that he had access to a Jason-source, we may conjecture that not only in i. 1-11. 18 
but in the body of the epitome (e.g. x. 32 f. and xii. 2 f.) he occasionally employed traditions and 
even documents from other quarters,’ e.g. (i. 10) from the famous Alexandrian Jew Aristobulus 
(cp. Schiirer’s Geschzchte, iti, pp. 512 f.). The conjecture, however, cannot be worked out with any 
approach to definiteness. Biichler, in his important Dze Tobiaden u. die Oniaden tm II Makkabder- 
buche, &c. (1899), pp. 277 f., 396-8, and Laqueur (op. cit. pp. 72-87) have recently elaborated precise 
theories of the use made respectively of Jason and of a supposed second source, involving frequent 
transpositions of material. The patent variations of style may lend some colour to the hypothesis 
that Jason is specially employed e.g. in vili. 1 f., and that throughout the writer is often an in- 
terpolator (e.g. in ili—v, cf. Biichler, pp. 277 f.) as well as an epitomizer. But as the available data 
(even e.g. in iv. 5-6 and viii. 20) are purely internal, they seldom enable us to check such theories, 
and the possibility—-amounting to a probability—that Jason's large work already contained a variety 
of oral traditions counterbalances any attempt to run literary analysis into a confident scheme of 
results. Unfortunately we possess no independent clue to the character and scope of Jason’s 
treatise. While the second book of ta MaxxaBaixa is an abridgement, it is not on the same footing 
as e.g. the perzochae of the lost books of Livy. 2 Maccabees is neither a bare synopsis nor the 
summary of a summary; it is a literary composition, whose materials were selected from the 
original work of Jason. The latter’s work has not survived, however, and even his personality is in 
dispute. He has been precariously identified (Herzfeld: Geschichte des Kolkes Israel, 1855, 445 f.) 
with the Jason of 1 Macc. vili. 17 (= the Judas? of 2 Macc. i. 10, ii. 14), and even more arbitrarily 
his Jewish nature has been denied (Sluys, of. cz¢. pp. 74f.). The name (lacwy Kvupnvatos) has been 
found in an Egyptian temple of Thothmes III (cp. Sayce in Revue des ctudes grecques, 1894, p. 297), 
apparently dating from the third century B.C., but, while this does not necessarily tell against a Jew, 
the individual need not, on the other hand, be the author of the epitomist’s source. His connexion 
with Cyrene would suggest a more accurate knowledge of Palestinian sites and affairs than the 
epitome reveals ; its references to the latter are less reliable than in the case of the Syrian realm. 


§ 5. AUTHORSHIP. 


While the relation of the book to 1 Maccabees resembles on the whole that of the books 
of Chronicles to the books of Kings, in so far as a definitely religious pragmatism controls the 
epitomist, the affinities of the latter are with the Pharisaic type of Jewish piety. He lays emphasis 
e.g. upon legal praxis, the divine providence, recompense, the temple cultus, the sabbath, angels, 
and the resurrection. The last-named feature is bound up with the martyr-stories (cpp. vi—vil) 
which have doated the book into wide popularity throughout Christianity as well as throughout 
Judaism. They are told with a detailed ghastliness which jars on modern taste. Probably ‘the 


? It is impossible to ascertain whether an extra-Biblical touch like viii. 19 f. was due to the author or to Jason. 
? Attempts have often been made to identify this Judas not with Judas Maccabaeus but with some other Judas 
(so e.g. Ewald and Niese), or to emend the text into ray ‘Iovdaiwy or ‘lovdaias (Syr., so e.g. Torrey), or ‘lovdas 
‘AptaroBovdos ‘Ovia (Sluys), but in vain (cp. Grimm 36-7,.Herkenne 65). 
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stories had already clothed themselves for the writer in a halo of legend, and he tricks them out in 
that poor rhetoric, that stifled literary jargon, which was the curse of third-rate authors in the 
Hellenistic world ; but if you can penetrate through this repellent medium, you can still touch an 
anguish that was once real and quivering’ (I. Bevan, Ferusalem under the High Pricsts, 1904, 
p. 83). The anonymous author belongs to Alexandrian rather than to Palestinian Judaism, but 
beyond this general inference it is not possible to pass with any confidence to theories, for example, 
like the ingenious but unconvincing guess of Biichler (of. cz¢. pp. 396 f.), that the author or final 
editor was a Hellenistic Jew who reversed the polemic of the original (written by a Samaritan in 
Egypt) against the temple in Jerusalem. 


§ 6. INFLUENCE ON LATER LITERATURE. 


(z) The use of 2 Maccabees in Philo’ and in 4 Maccabees (see above, § 3) is clearer than the 
evidence for Josephus’ acquaintance with it; none of the latter's relevant passages (Avtig. XII. v. 1 
eee ACC Eyes lV. 5 = 2 Macc. vi. 2, X11.1x.7 = 2 Macc. xiii. 3-8, XII. x. 1 = 2 Macc. xiv. 1) 
makes such a conjecture necessary. More is to be said for the hypothesis that the epitome is 
Eemwccamim the ssemptio Mosis (cp. Vv. 1-4 = 2 Macc. iv. 11 f., v. 8, &c.; viii. 9f. = 2 Macc. vi. 4 f., 
ieeamcccs; ix, £f.— 2 Macc. vi. 18f.; 1x. 6 = 2 Macc. vi. 11, vii. 2, x. 6, &c.). The edifying 
narratives of the martyrs in especial led to haggadic developments in Jewish literature (cp. Zunz, 
Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Fuden, pp. 130 f.), and also (4) in early Christianity where the 
Maccabaean martyrs were eventually canonized * and accorded a yearly festival (August Ist) in the 
Greek and Latin churches (cp. Maas in MWonatsschrift fiir Geschichte u. Wiss. des Fudenthums, 1900, 
pp. 145-56). This tallies with the early and widespread diffusion of the book, from the period of 
the epistle to the Hebrews down to Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus, Origen, Chrysostom, and 
Jerome. Portions of it are read in the Roman Breviary (for October). 


& 7, THEOLOGY. 


The later popularity of 2 Maccabees is due as much to the support found in it by the Roman 
Church for dogmas like prayers for the dead (xii. 43, 45) and the intercession of the saints 
(xv. 11-16) as to the martyr-stories or the miraculous and legendary incidents (ém@dveat). Otherwise,? 
the theological ideas resemble those of the Pharisaic school during the latter half of the second 
century B.C. The doctrine of retribution and chastening is naturally worked out with particular 
care (vi. 12-17). The worst punishment is to be left severely alone by God, as is the case with 
pagan nations ; the Jews, on the contrary, are chastened and thus prevented from lapsing into the 
excesses of sin which draw down upon their neighbours (individuals as well as nations) the shattering 
penalties of God even in this life (cp. e.g. iv. 38, v. 9-10, ix. 5-6, xiii. 4 f., xv. 32f.). The sufferings 
of the martyrs, again, although due to the sins of their nation, avail to expiate God's just anger 
(vii. 33—8) on their fellows. After death, only the righteous rise, and rise with their bodies (vii. 11, 
22 f., xiv. 46) to life eternal, i.e. apparently to participation in the messianic kingdom (vii. 29, 33, 37, 
Xiv. 15) on earth. The similarity of this conception to that of Eth. En. Ixxxilt—xc, where the scene 
of the messianic kingdom is also on earth, suggests that 2 Maccabees, in its eschatological outlook 
at this point, ‘belongs essentially to the second century’ (R. H. Charles, /schazology, 1899, p. 230). 
The outlook on the future, as might be expected from the nature of the subject, has nothing of the 
catholic hope which dominated the best of the O.T. prophets. 


§ 8, SPECIAL LITERATURE. 


In addition to essays and monographs already cited: (a) critical editions of text in editions of LXX by Holmes 
and Parsons (Vetus Testamentum Graece, v, 1827), Fritzsche (Libri Apocryphi Vet. Testam. Graece, 1871), 
Tischendorf (Vet. Zest. Graece, 6th ed., 1880), and H. B. Swete (Zhe Old Testament in Greek, iii, 1894); 
(6) annotated editions by Grotius (Axzotationes tn Vet. Testamentum, 1644), Grimm (Kurzgefasstes exeget. Handbuch 
zu den Apocryphen des AT, 1857), Keil (Leipzig, 1857), Reuss (Za Bz6/e, vii, 1879), E. C. Bissell (Zhe Apocrypha of 
the O.T., 1880, New York, pp. 550-614), W. R. Churton (Canon. and Uncan. Scriptures, pp. 481 f.), Rawlinson 
(Speaker's Comm., 1888, London), Kamphausen (Kautzsch’s Afokryphen u. Pseudepigraphen des AT, 1901), and 
Knabenbauer (in Czrszs sacr. s. Comment. in Vet. Test., 1908); (c) general literature, Westcott in Smith’s Dict. of 
Bible (ii. 174-8), Welte in Wetzer und Welte’s Kirchenlexicon (vil. 418-22), André’s Les Apocryphes de ? Ancien 
Testament (Florence, 1903, pp. 86-115), Schiirer’s Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes* (iii, 1909, pp. 482-9), Fairweather 
in Hastings’ D7zct. of Bible (iii. 189-92), Torrey in Excycl. Brblica (2869-79), C. F. Kent in /srael’s Historical and 
Biographical Narratives (pp. 38 f., 387 f.), Bertholet in Budde’s Geschichte d. althebraischen Literatur (pp. 345-50), 
and F. Bechtel in Catholic Encyclopaedia (ix. 497-8). 


1 Cp. Lucius, Der Essenismus (1881), pp. 36-9. 

2 Cp. the Acts of the Christian Felicitas and her Seven Sons, a variation of the same theme. The scene of the 
Maccabaean martyrdom was transferred from Jerusalem to Antioch, where a basilica was erected in their honour. 

5 The book’s angelology ts allied to a belief in dreams (xv. 11). 
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THE SECOND BOOK OF MACCABEES 


I. 1-10a. surst document. 


] 1 To the brethren, the Jews in Egypt, greeting. The brethren, the Jews in Jerusalem and 

2 throughout the land of Judaea, wish you perfect peace; yea, may God do good unto you, and 

3 remember his covenant with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, his faithful servants; may he give you 

4 all a heart to worship him and do his pleasure with hearty courage and a willing soul; may he give 

5 you an open heart for his law and for his statutes, and make peace, and hearken to your supplica- 

6 tions; may he be reconciled to you, and not forsake you in time of evil. Such, then, are our 

7 prayers for you in this place. In the reign of Demetrius, in the hundred threescore and ninth year, 

we the Jews have already written unto you in the extreme tribulation that came upon us during 

these years, from the time that Jason and his company revolted from the holy land and the kingdom, 

8 setting the porch on fire and shedding innocent blood: but we besought the Lord, and were heard ; 

we offered sacrifice and made the meal offering, we lighted the lamps, and set forth the shewbread. 

9,10 See that ye keep the days of the feast of tabernacles in the month Chislev. Written in the hundred: 
fourscore and eighth year. 


I. 1ob—II. 18. Second document. 


They that are in Jerusalem and they that are in Judaea and the senate and Judas, unto 
Aristobulus, king’ Ptolemy’s teacher, who is also of the stock of the anointed priests, and unto the 

11 Jews that are in Egypt, send greeting and health. Having been saved by God out of great perils, 
12 we render great thanks, as befits us to thank One who arrayeth himself against a king. For He 
13 flung away into Persia those who had arrayed themselves against the holy city. For when the leader 
arrived, with a force that seemed irresistible, they were cut to pieces in the temple of Nanaea by 
14 the treachery of Nanaea’s priests. Antiochus, on the pretext of marrying her, came into the place, 
he and his Friends who were with him, that they might take a great part of the treasures by way 
15 of dowry; but when the priests of the Nanaeon had set the treasures forth, and he had passed 
with a small company inside the wall of the precincts, they shut to the temple when Antiochus had 
16 entered: then opening the secret door in the panelled ceiling, they threw stones and struck down 
17 the leader,and hewing the company in pieces threw their heads to those who were outside. Blessed 
18 for all things be our God who gave the impious doers for a prey. Whereas we are now about to 
celebrate the purification of the temple in the month Chislev, on the five and twentieth day, we 


I, 7. already written, 1.e. referring to some previous communication. The alternative (see /zfrod. § 4) is to 
take the perfect (yeypadapey) in the sense of the epistolary aorist (¢ypayaper, il. 16), and render: we wrzte, as if the 
context dated the present letter. 

extreme tribulation (év ry OAtvet at €v Ty axpy), i.e. that under Demetrius (see 1 Macc. xi. §3). The hendiadys 
of the aoa is too obvious to justify Herkenne’s (pp. 42-4) conjecture of aA«y (= warlike attack) for dxuy 
(Civ). . 

the kingdom, i.e. the theocracy; Jason’s apostasy is described in iv. 13 f. The following words are a loose 
summary of the outrages subsequent to Jason’s movement, and of the restoration under Judas (1 Macc. iv. 38, 50 f.). 

g. see that ye keep: i.e. in Egypt, as we do in the Holy Land; or, by sending representatives to Jerusalem. The 
Maccabaean festival of the temple’s reconsecration was called either ra éyxaivia (cp. John x. 22) or 7 oxyvornyia (John 
vil. 2) rou Xagedev, being celebrated for the same time and almost on the same lines (cp. 2 Macc. x. 6-7) as the feast 
of tabernacles, only during Chislev (December) instead of during Tisri (October). 

11. arrayeth himself. Reading, with Bruston and Herkenne, wapatagcopéve (cp. Zech. xiv. 3, LXX) for maparacav- 
pevot. 

13. in the temple of Nanaea. i.e.‘the temple in Elymais of Artemis or Aphrodité (cp. Polyb. xxxi. 2; Josephus, 
Ant. XII. 1x. 1, and Appian. Sy~. 66) as identified with the Persian goddess Anaea (Anaitis), or of the Babylonian 
Nana. 

14. take ... by way of dowry. For this diplomatic trick see Seneca’s Ovat. Suas. 1, where Antony agrees to 
marry Athené at Athens for a dowry of a thousand talents. Antiochus is said to have tried a similar device at 
Hierapolis in Syria. 

17. gave the impious doers for a prey. In 187 B.c. Antiochus III lost his life in an attempt to plunder a shrine 
of Bel in the Elymaean hills, and Antiochus VII (Sidetes) perished, in 129 B.C., in battle against the Parthians ; 
nogwpevos €avtov extecvey (Appian. Syr. 68). The writer of the letter may have been so barren in imagination as to 
have embellished the death of this king (so recently Torrey and Niese) with legendary traits drawn from the fate of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, but it is the latter who Is (erroneously) meant. 
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Il! MACCABEES 1. 18—2. 4 


deem it our duty to inform you, that you too may keep the feast of tabernacles.—Now (concerning) 
the fire, on the occasion of Nehemiah offering sacrifices, after he had built both the temple and the 
19 altar (, you must know that) when our fathers were to be led into the land of Persia, the godly priests 
of that time took some of the fire of the altar, and hid it secretly in the hollow of a sort of empty 
20 cistern, wherein they made it sure, so that the place was unknown to all men. Well, after many 
years, when it pleased God, Nehemiah was sent on a mission by the king of Persia, and he sent in 
quest of the fire the descendants of the priests who had hid it. When they announced that they had 
21 found no fire, but thick liquid, he commanded them to draw out some and bring it to him: and when 
the sacrifices had been duly placed (on the altar), Nehemiah commanded the priests to sprinkle the 
22 liquid both on the wood and on the sacrifices. When this was done, after some time had elapsed 
and the sun, formerly hidden in clouds, had shone out, there was kindled a great blaze, so that all 
23 men miarvelled. And the priests offered prayer, while the sacrifice was being consumed,—priests 
24 and all, Jonathan leading and the rest saying it after him,as did Nehemiah. The following was the 
prayer: O Lord, Lord God, the creator of all things, who art terrible and strong and righteous and 
25 merciful, who alone art King and gracious, who alone suppliest every need, who alone art righteous 
and almighty and eternal, thou that savest Israel out of all evil, who madest the fathers thine elect, 
26 and didst sanctify them: accept this sacrifice for all thy people Israel, guard thine own Portion, 
27 and consecrate it. Gather together our dispersion, set at liberty them that are in bondage among 
the heathen, look upon them that are despised and abhorred, and let the heathen know that thou 
29.art our God. Torment them that oppress us and in arrogancy shamefully treat us. Plant thy 
31 people in thy holy place, even as Moses said. Then the priests sang the hymns. Now as soon as 
the sacrifice was consumed, Nehemiah ordered the rest of the liquid to be poured on large stones. 
32 And when this was done, a flame was kindled ; but, when the light from the altar shone over against 
33 it, it was extinguished. And when the matter became known, and it was told the king of the 
Persians, that, in the place where the captive priests had hid the fire, there had appeared the liquid with 
34 which Nehemiah and his company purified the sacrifice, then the king, after verifying the matter, 
35 had the place made a sacred enclosure. And the king exchanged gifts with those in his favour. 
36 Nehemiah and his company called this thing Nephthar, which is by interpretation, Cleansing ; but 
most people call it Nephthai. 


21 It is also found in the records, that Jeremiah the prophet commanded them that were carried 


2 away to take some of the fire, as has been already noted: and how that the prophet charged them 
that were carried away, after giving them the law, that they should not forget the statutes of the 
Lord, neither be led astray in their minds, when they saw images of gold and silver, and the adorn- 

3 ment thereof. And with other such words exhorted he them, that the law should not depart from 

4 their heart. This also was in the writing, that the prophet, being warned by God, commanded the 
tabernacle and ark to accompany him, and that he went away to the mountain which Moses had 


18. the feast of tabernacles. Several critics (from Schliinkes and Grimm to Kosters and Kamphausen) supply 
rus nuepas before tis oxnvomnyias, while Herkenne adds ra. Something like rod dveuvpeOévros or dodévtos or pavevtos 13 
usually supposed, also, to have dropped out after mupés._ But if (as the Syriac version suggests) mepi is read for kai, 
the text may be rendered as above (so Torrey). Here the long interpolation (i. 18 b-ii. 15) begins. 

built. The wv. /. ofxovounoas (125, so Herkenne) for ofxoSouynoas is an attempt to get rid of the unhistorical state- 
ment about Nehemiah, whose prestige is exaggerated in another direction in il. 13. 

20. announced. The meaningless nyiv (¢o ws) between dtecdgyoay and py is rightly omitted by Rawlinson (with 64, 
93, Syv.) as the result of dittography (ncav repeated from Stecadnoay and then amended into npiv). 

26. thine own Portion. Deut. xxxil. 9. 

29. Cp. Baruch 11. 28-35. 

31. to be poured on. This involves the reading of xarayetv (A, vg.) for xaréyecy Or xatacxeiv, and either the addition 
of emi (or eis) before Ai@ouvs or the construction of xarayew with a double accusative, but there is no more satisfactory 
explanation of a corrupt and obscure passage. 

33-5. The writer appeals to the testimony of the pagan monarch, whose respectful attitude to the phenomenon of 
the fire—as befitted a Persian—adds glory to this Jewish portent. 

35. exchanged gifts, &c. Reading, with V, éyapi¢ero after ois —a naive Oriental method of expressing pleasure at 
some happy occurrence (cp. Esth. ix. 19, 22; Apoc. John xi. 10). 

36. Nephthai. An inflammable oil, like the modern naphtha, is in the writer’s mind, but the etymology of the word 
is beyond recovery. The writer equates N. with xa@apiopds, and this is the point of the legend, which connects the 
discovery of the fiery liquid with the purification of the temple (v.18). The least improbable line of explanation 
is that which connects the word with the Persian zaftar, naptar abanm was a Zend epithet for the sacred elemental 
water (ardutsur), which possessed purifying qualities (cp. Benfey and Stern’s Ueber die Monatsnamen einiger alter 
Volker, 1836, pp. 204 f.). 


II. 1. Legend had no scruple in transforming a prophet who was radically indifferent, if not hostile, to the ritual of 
the temple into a pious conservative (cp. further, xv. 14). 
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Il MACCABEES 2. 5-3 


5 climbed to view the inheritance of God. On reaching it Jeremiah found a cavernous chamber, in 
which he placed the tabernacle, and the ark, and the altar of incense; and he made fast the door. 


6, 7 And some of his followers drew near in order to mark the road, but they could not find it. Now 


when Jeremiah came to know this, he blamed them, saying, Unknown shall the spot be until God 
g gather the people again together, and mercy come ; then indeed shall the Lord disclose these things, 
and the glory of the Lord shall be seen,-even the Cloud> as in the days of Moses it was visible, and 
g as when Solomon prayed that the Place might be consecrated with solemn splendour. It was also 
10 narrated how he, in his wisdom, sacrificed at the consecration and completion of the temple; as 
Moses prayed to the Lord, and fire descended from heaven to consume the sacrifice, so Solomon also 
11 prayed, and the fire descended and burned up the holocaust; [and Moses said, Because the sin 
12 offering had not been eaten, it was consumed in like manner with the rest ;] and Solomon kept the 
eight days. 
13 These things were narrated also in the archives or memoirs of Nehemiah; as well as how he 
founded a library and collected the books about the kings and the prophets, and the books of David, 
14 and letters of kings about sacred gifts. Even so did Judas collect for us all the writings which had 
15 been scattered owing to the outbreak of war. They are still with us. So, if you need them, send 
some messengers to fetch them for you. 
16 Seeing therefore that we are about to keep the purification, we write thus to you. You will do well, 
17 then, to keep the days (of the festival). Now God, who saved all his people, and restored to all the 
18 heritage, and the kingdom, and the priesthood, and the hallowing, even as he promised through the 
law,—in God have we hope, that he will speedily have mercy upon us, and gather us together from 
under the (wide) heaven to the holy place: for he did deliver us out of great evils, and did purify the 


place. need ro 


>» 


II. 19-32. The preface of the epitomist. 


19 Now the things concerning Judas Maccabaeus and his brothers, and the purification of the great 
20 temple, and the dedication of the altar, and further the wars against Antiochus Epiphanes and 
21 Kupator his son, and the heavenly apparitions vouchsafed to those that vied with one another in 
manful deeds for the religion of the Jews—so that, in spite of their small numbers, they plundered 
22 the whole country, and routed the barbarian hordes, and regained the temple renowned all the world 
over, and freed the city, and restored the laws which were on the verge of abolition, since the Lord 
23/showed favour graciously to them: (all) this, recounted by Jason in five books, we will try to compress 
24 into asingle volume. For, in view of the flood of statistics and the difficulties presented by the mass 
25 of material to those who desire to go into the narratives of the history, we have aimed at attracting 
those who are fond of reading, at smoothing the path for those who like to memorize their facts, and 
20 at being of some service to our readers in general. As for ourselves, we have not found this self- 
‘imposed task of abridging to be a light business. On the contrary, we have sweated and sat up late 
27 over it—Jjust as there is no lack of work for any one who has to superintend a banquet and look after 
the interests of others. Still, to reap the gratitude of many, we will cheerfully undertake this 
28 toilsome labour; leaving the historian to investigate details, we will exert ourselves to prepare 
29 an epitome upon the usual lines. For as the masterbuilder of a new house has to look after 
the entire edifice, while the decorator who undertakes to inlay and paint it has only to look out 
30 What is suitable for embellishing the house, so, methinks, is it with us. To enter into details and 
31 general discussions and elaborate researches is the business of the original historian ; on the other 
hand, any one who simply recasts the material must be allowed to aim at conciseness of expression 
and to eschew any thoroughgoing treatment of the subject. 
2 Well now, let us begin the story. We have no more to add, by way of preface ; for it is truly 
~~ stupid to expatiate in introducing a history and then cut short the history itself. 


1o. fire descended . . . sacrifice. A midrashic expansion of Lev. ix. 23-4. The Solomonic legend follows the 
midrash of 2 Chron. vii. I in preference to 1 Kings viii. 62 f., and a precedent for the Maccabaean ceremonial is 
artificially found in the tradition of 1 Kings viii. 66 (2 Chron. vii. 8). The origin of the incoherent touch in verse 11 
must have been also a midrashic paraphrase of Lev. x. 16 f. 

13. about sacred gifts, i.e. about presents made to the temple. A specimen is preserved in Ezra vil. 12f. The 
interest of 2 Maccabees in the temple comes out incidentally even in this allusion ; such letters are ranked alongside 
of the sacred scriptures in Nehemiah’s library. The next verse reflects the companion interest in the prestige of Judas 
Maccabaeus. 

16a Cpe xod. x1x:.6 Went xxx. 1-10: 

2 21. plundered the whole country. In the sense in which Cromwell’s troops swept over England during the 

ivil War. 

27. Superintend a banquet. For the duties of the apyirpixAwos (?) see Sir. xxxil. 1-2; John ti. 8-9, 

28. exert ourselves. Reading d:arovovvres for arovouvres. 
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Il MACCABEES 8. 1-25 


II. 1-39. Lhe miraculous discomfpiture of Scleucus and Heliodorus in their attack 
upon the temple at Ferusalemt. 


31 When the holy city was inhabited in unbroken peace, and the laws were kept right strictly, 
2 owing to the godliness of Onias the high-priest and his hatred of wickedness, it came to pass that 
even kings themselves did honour the Place and glorify the temple with the noblest presents ; 
3 so much so that Seleucus the king of Asia actually defrayed, out of his own revenues, all the expenses 
4 connected with the ritual of the sacrifices. Buta certain Benjamite, Simon, who had been appointed 
x warden of the temple, fell out with the high-priest over the management of the city-market. Unable 
to get the better of Onias, he betook himself to Apollonius of Tarsus, then governor of Coelesyria 
6and Phoenicia, and informed him that the treasury in Jerusalem was full of such untold sums 
of money that the wealth of the funds was past counting; they did not belong, he said, to the 
7 accounts of the sacrifices, and they could be got into the hands of the king. So when Agpollonius 
met the king, he informed him of the money which had been mentioned to him, and the king 
chose his chancellor, Heliodorus,,and dispatched him with orders to carry out the removal of 
8 the aforesaid money. Heliodorus at once started on his journey, giving out that he intended to 
visit the cities of Coelesyria and Phoenicia, though his real object was to execute the king’s design. 
9 On reaching Jerusalem, where he was courteously welcomed by the high-priest and the city, he 
submitted the information whtch had been given him, and explained why he had come, inquiring 
1o further if this information was really true. The high-priest pointed out to him that there were 
11 deposits belonging to widows and orphans, besides monies belonging to Hyrcanus, the son of Tobias, 
a man of extremely high position (by no means what that impious Simon had alleged), and that in 
12 all there were four hundred talents of silver and two hundred of gold ; it was utterly impossible, he 
added, that injury should be inflicted on those who had put their trust in the sacredness of the Place 
13 and in the majesty and inviolable sanctity of the temple, honoured over all the world. Heliodorus 
had his orders from the king, however, and he replied that in any case these monies must be 
confiscated for the king’s treasury. 
14 90, having appointed a day, he went in to superintend the investigation of the treasure. And 
15 there was no small distress throughout the whole city. The priests, arrayed in their priestly robes, 
flung themselves before the altar, and called to heaven on him who had appointed the law regarding 
16 deposits, beseeching him to preserve these treasures safe for the depositors. And no one could look 
at the mien of the high-priest without feeling a pang of heart. His countenance and changed colour 
17 betrayed the anguish of hts soul. For terror and a shuddering of the body had come over the 
18 man, which plainly showed to the onlookers the grief that was at his heart. As for the people in 
the houses, they flocked out with a rush to join in common supplication that the Place should not be 
1g dishonoured. The married women, girt under their breasts with sackcloth, thronged the streets, while 
the maidens who were kept in ward ran together, some to the porticoes, others to the walls, and 
20 Others to look out-at the windows; but all, stretching forth their hands toward heaven, made their 
21 solemn supplication. One could not but pity the populace all prostrate with one accord, and the 
anxiety of the high-priest in his sore distress. 
22 Meantime, however, as they were tnvoking the all-powerful Lord to keep the deposits safe and 
23, 24 sure for the depositors, Heliodorus proceeded to execute his orders. But when he and his guards 
had got as far as the front of the treasury, the Sovereign of spirits and of all authority prepared 
a great apparition, so that all who had presumed to enter were stricken with dismay at the power 
25 of God and fainted with sheer terror. Jor there appeared to them a horse with a terrible rider, and 


III. 4. warden of the temple. Whether this office corresponded to that of the ségan (or orparnyés rov tepod) or of the 
yacopuAa€ (Josephus, Antig. XX. ill. 11, &c.) depends largely on the meaning assigned to r7s xara THY moOALY ayopavopias 
(the v. 2. mapavopias being an attempt to smooth out the difficulty). According to Biichler (04. c’¢. pp. 33 f.; cp. Bevan, 
House of Seleucis, \\. 163) Simon the Tobiad, as orparnyds, was also apxtepevs in the sense that he exercised a certain 
political control of the temple affairs. This identification of Simon with the Simon of Josephus, Azfiy. XII. iv. 10, Is 
preferable to the alternative identification of Onias II (Azétig. XII.iv. 1-10) with the Onias of 2 Macc. 111 (so e.g. Schlatter, 
Willrich, and Guthe in Ezcycl, Liblica, 3504 f.). 

5. of Tarsus. Adopting Hort’s convincing conjecture of Oapcea for the Opacaiou of the MSS. 

7. Heliodorus. Probably the Heliodorus of the Delian inscriptions (cp. Deissmann’s Bzb/e Studies, pp. 303-7). 
The payment of the annual instalment of the war indemnity to Rome was one of the causes which made the govern- 


ment press for money in any likely quarter. Simon’s information suggested a welcome and unexpected source of 
revenue. 


g. and. Inserting xat (V) after apytepews. 
11. Hyrcanus, Perhaps the Jewish Alcibiades of Josephus, Azétzg. XII. iv. 2-11, whom Wellhausen sees behind 
Zech. xi. 4-17. 
24. Sovereign of spirits. This is the same expression as Lord of spirits in 1 Enoch xxxvil. 2, &c. 
presumed to enter. The implied tnsolence (cp. v. 15) is described in 1 Macc. i. 21. In the following account, 
the first horseman (ver. 25) seems to belong to a different tradition from that of the other two (26f.). The latter do 
all the work. Similar traces of fusion occur in ix. 6f., as if the author had embroidered his source with outside matter. 
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I! MACCABEES 3. 25—4. 12 


it was decked in magnificent trappings, and rushing fiercely forward it struck at Heliodorus with its 
26 forefect. And the rider seemed to be armed with a golden panoply. Two youths also appeared 
before Heliodorus, remarkable for their strength, gloriously handsome, and splendidly arrayed, who 
27 stood by him on either side, and scourged him unceasingly, inflicting on him many sore stripes. He 
dropped suddenly to the ground, and thick darkness wrapped him round, but (his guards) caught him 
28 up and put him into a Jitter, and carried him away—carried him who had just entered the aforesaid 
treasury with a large retinue and all his guard, but who was now absolutely helpless—recognizing 
29 Clearly the sovereign might of God. And so he had been laid prostrate, deprived of speech owing to 
30 God’s strong hand, bereft of all hope and succour. But the Jews blessed the Lord who had done 
marvellous honour to his own place; and the temple, which a little before had been full of terror and 
alarm, was filled with joy and gladness, thanks to the manifestation of the all-powerful Lord. 
31 Now some of Heliodorus’ intimate friends at once besought Onias to call upon the Most High, 
32 and so grant life to him, as he lay quite at the last gasp. The high-priest suspected that the king 
might imagine the Jews had perpetrated some foul play against Heliodorus, and he offered a sacrifice 
33 for the recovery of the man. But as the high-priest was offering the sacrifice of propitiation, the same 
young men appeared again to Heliodorus, arrayed in the same robes ; and they stood and said, Give 
Onias the high-priest hearty thanks, since it 1s for his sake that the Lord has granted thee thy life ; 
34 and do thou, since thou hast been scourged from heaven, publish abroad to all men the sovereign 
35 niajesty of God. And when they had spoken these words, they vanished out of sight. So Heliodorus 
offered sacrifice to the Lord and vowed very great vows to him who had preserved his life, and, after 
36 taking a friendly farewell of Onias, he returned with his army to the king, testifying to all men the 
37 deeds of the supreme God which he had witnessed with his own eyes. And when the king asked 
Heliodorus what sort of person would be suitable for another mission to Jerusalem, he said, If thou 
38 hast any enemy or conspirator against the state, send him thither, and thou shalt get him back well 
scourged—supposing he escapes with his life; for the Place is really haunted by some power of God. 
39 He who dwells in heaven above has his eye upon that Place and defends it, smiting and destroying 
those who approach it for ili ends. 


III. 4o—IV. 22. Sutrigues of Simon and Fason over the high-priesthood. 


40 Such was the history of Heliodorus and the preservation of the treasury. But the aforesaid 

4 , Simon, who had informed about the money and betrayed his country, proceeded to slander Onias, 

alleging that it was he who had maltreated Heliodorus and who had contrived the whole mischief. 

2 He dared to accuse of conspiracy the very man who had proved the benefactor of the city, and the 

guardian of his fellow-countrymen, and a zealot for the laws! And when the feud between them 

3 went to such a pitch that one of Simon’s trusted followers actually committed several murders, Onias, 

4 recognizing the danger of the contention, and observing that Apollonius, the son of Menestheus, as 

5 governor of Coelesyria and Phoenicia, was fanning Simon's malice, betook himself to the king—not 

that he went about to accuse his fellow-citizens, but simply with a view to the good of all the people, 

6 both public and private; for he saw that, unless the king intervened and interested himself, it was 
impossible for the State to be at peace, nor would Simon abandon his insensate attempt. 

7 But when Seleucus died, and Antiochus, who was called Epiphanes, succeeded to the kingdom, 

8 Jason the brother of Onias supplanted his brother in the high-priesthood, promising in a petition to 

9 the king three hundred and threescore talents of silver, besides eighty talents from another fund ; in 

addition to which he undertook to pay a hundred and fifty more, if he was commissioned to set up 

190 a gymnasium and ephebeum and to register the Jerusalemites as citizens of Antioch. And when 

the king had given his assent, Jason at once exercised his influence in order to bring over his fellow- 

11 countrymen to Greek ways of life. Setting aside the royal ordinances of special favour to the Jews, 

obtained by John the father of Eupolemus who had gone as envoy to the Romans to secure their 

friendship and alliance,and seeking to overthrow the lawful modes of life, he introduced new customs 

12 forbidden by the law: he deliberately established a gymnasium under the citadel itself, and made 


28. recognizing. Reading ereyvwxdres, with the majority of MSS., instead of ézeyvexdra. 


IV. 4. Menestheus. Reading MeveoOews, Hort’s certain emendation of paiveoOa éws or as. Cp. il. 21; Apollonius 
was naturally exasperated at the miscarriage of his little plot. 


7, 8. Jason .. . promising, &c. If Josephus is correct, however, the charge of simony is undeserved ; Jason 
succeeded to his brother’s position, as Onias died leaving only an infant son (cp. Antiq. Die vet): 
9. to register . . . as citizens of Antioch. The coveted title of ‘ Antiochenes” (cp. Schiirer, Gesch. jiid. Volkes’, 


li, 166-7), i.e. ‘loyalists’ (to the Seleucid dynasty and policy), carried with it certain privileges (cp. ver. 19). The 
cognate promise (1x. 15) to confer on the Jews the privileges of Athenian citizens is true to the Hellenistic and 
Aeey proclivities of Antiochus (Niese, pp. 29-30), who probably tried to atticize his Antiochene subjects. 

. See 1 Macc. viil. 17-32. 
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IT MACCABEES 4. 13-35 
13 the noblest of the young men wear the petasus. And to such a height did the passion for Greek 
fashions rise, and the influx of foreign customs, thanks to the surpassing impiety of that godless 
14 Jason—no high-priest he !—that the priests were no longer interested in the services of the altar, but 
despising the sanctuary, and neglecting the sacrifices, they hurried to take part in the unlawful 
15 displays held in the palaestra after the quoit-throwing had been announced—thus setting at naught 
16 what their fathers honoured and esteeming the glorics of the Greeks above all else. Hence sore», - 
distress befell them; the very men for whose customs they were so keen and whom they desired \ - 
17 to be like in every detail, becaine their foes and punished them. For it is no light matter to act 
impiously against the laws of God ; time will show that. 
18 Now games, held every five years, were being celebrated at Tyre, in the presence of the king, 
19 and the vile Jason sent sacred envoys who were citizens of Antioch to represent Jerusalem, with 
three hundred drachmas of silver for the sacrifice of Heracles. The very bearers, however, judged 
20 that the money ought not to be spent on a sacrifice, but devoted to some other purpose, and, thanks 
to them, it went to fit out the triremes. 
21 Now when Apollonius the son of Menestheus was sent to Egypt to attend the enthronement 
of king Ptolemy Philometor, Antiochus, on learning that the latter was ill-disposed to him, proceeded 
22 to take precautions for the security of his realm. Thus he visited Joppa, and travelled on to 
Jerusalem, where he had a splendid reception from Jason and the city, and was brought in with 
blazing torches and acclamation. Thereafter, he and his army marched down into Phoenicia. 


IV. 23-50. JSutrigues of ATenelaus. 


23 Nowafter a space of three years Jason sent Menelaus, the aforesaid Simon’s brother, to convey the _y/ 
24 money to the king and to remind him of some matters which required attention. But Menelaus got 0” 
into favour with the king, whom he extolled with an air of impressive authority, and secured the high- \ 
25 priesthood for himself, outbidding Jason by three hundred talents of silver. On receiving the royal 
mandate, he appeared in Jerusalem, possessed of no quality which entitled him to the high-priesthood, 
26 but with the passions of a cruel tyrant and the rage of a wild beast. So Jason, who had supplanted 
his brother, was in turn supplanted by another man, and driven as a fugitive into the country of the 
27 Ammonites. Menelaus secured the position, but he failed to pay any of the money which he had 
28 promised to the king, although Sostratus the governor of the citadel demanded it. As the latter 
29 was responsible for collecting the revenue, the king summoned both men before him; Menelaus left 
his brother Lysimachus to act as his deputy in the high-priesthood, while Sostratus left (as his 
deputy) Crates, the viceroy of Cyprus. 
30 At this juncture, it came to pass that the citizens of Tarsus and Mallus raised an insurrection, 
31 because they were to be assigned as a present to Antiochis, the king’s mistress; so the king went 
off hurriedly (to Cilicia) to settle matters, leaving Andronicus, a man of high rank, to act as his 
32 deputy. Then Menelaus supposed he had got a favourable opportunity, so he presented Andronicus 
with some golden vessels which he had stolen from the teinple ;—others he had already sold to Tyre 
33 and the surrounding cities. On ascertaining the truth of this, Onias sharply censured him, withdrawing 
34 for safety into the sanctuary of Daphne, close to Antioch. Whereupon Menelaus took Andronicus 
aside and exhortcd him to kill Onias. So Andronicus went to Onias, gave him pledges by guile and 
also his right hand with oaths (of friendship),and persuaded him, despite his suspicions, to come out of 
35 the sanctuary. He then killed him at once, regardless of justice. This made not only the Jews but 


12. the petasus, 1.e. a broad-brimmed felt hat, which, as the mark of Hermes, was the badge of the Jadlaestra. 
The otiose urordcawy of V probably arose from dittography with the following v6 qweragoyv. 

16. For this idea of the punishment fitting the crime see ver. 38 (= Herod. ni. 64), v. 9-10, Vill. 33, ix. 6, xii. 8, 
Xv. 32, Wisd. xi. 16, Test. Gad v. 10. 

18. The celebration of games, in imitation of the Olympic festival and the Panathenaea, was an important part of 
the Hellenizing policy (cp. vi. 7). For the games held by Alexander the Great at Tyre see Arrian il. 24. 6, 111. 6. 1. 

20. thanks to them. Reading, with V, ray mapaxopi(érvtwy, instead of ray mapévtay. 

21. Antiochus, on learning that the latter was ill-disposed, &c. Apollonius, the representative of Antiochus 
at the enthronement (mpwroxdtoia Or TpwroxAnoia = the avaxAnrynpa of Polybius xxvill. 12. 8, ra vout(opeva yiver@at Trois 
Saotdevoty Stay cis nArAtkiay €AOworv) of the young Ptolemy, evidently reported to his master that a move was on foot to 
regain Coelesyria for Egypt. Antiochus took the initiative by concentrating his forces in Phoenicia. The writer, 
however, merely narrates the episode for the purpose of branding Jason’s servility. Inthe following episode (30-8), 
either he or his source must be assumed to have coloured and shaped the death of Onias from the story of prince 
Seleucus’ murder at the hands of Andionicus (so Willrich’s /wden und Griechen, pp. 86 f., 120f., and Wellhausen’s 
Ceschichte®, pp. 243 f.), even though the murder of Onias is taken (as e.g. by Niese and Guthe) to be historical. 

29. deputy. In the semi-technical sense of diadoyos, the Egyptian court-title (cp. ver. 31 and xiv. 26). As Cyprus 
belonged to the Ptolemies, Crates can only have been viceroy of the island during the later and brief occupation by 
Antiochus. The phrase is therefore proleptic. 

34. pledges. leading miorets (62, so Niese) for meroGetis, with dekcas Geis peO dpxwv, and aneéxtrewev (so Niese after 
vg. and %) for mapéxheoev. 
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II MACCABEES 4. 36—5. 9 


36 many people of other nationalities indignant and angry over the unjust murder of the man. So 
when the king returned from the regions of Cilicia, the Jews of the capital (with the support of the 

37 Greeks who also detested the crime) complained to him about the illegal murder of Onias. Antiochus 
was heartily sorry about it, and was moved to pity and tears for the dead man’s sober and well- 

38 ordered life ; inflamed with passion, he at once had Andronicus stripped of his purple robe, and 
led, with rent under-garments, all round the city to the very spot where he had committed the 
outrage upon Onias; there he had the murderer dispatched, the Lord rendering to him the punish- 
ment he had deserved. 

39 Now when many acts of sacrilege had been committed in the city by Lysimachus, with the 
connivance of Menelaus, the report of these spread abroad throughout the country, till the people rose 
against Lysimachus ; for by this time a large number of gold vessels had been sold in all directions. 

40 But when the -people rose in a-frenzy of rage, Lysimachus armed about three thousand men and 
took the offensive with a bold charge, led by a certain Auranus, a man well up in mad folly no less than 

41 in years. On realizing that Lysimachus was attacking them, however, some of the people caught 
up stones, others logs of wood, and some snatched handfuls of ashes that lay near, flinging them all 

42 pell-mell upon Lysimachus and his troops. In this way they wounded many, felled some to the 
ground, and routed the whole band, slaying the sacrilegious robber himself beside the treasury. 

43, 44 In connexion with this affair, proceedings were taken against Menelaus, and when the king 

45 reached Tyre, three men sent by the senate laid their accusation before him. Menelaus felt that all 
was now over with him, but he promised a large sum of money to Ptolemy the son of Dorymenes, 

46 in order to get the king talked over. So Ptolemy took the king aside into a gallery, as though to 

47 get some fresh air, and induced him to change his mind, the result being that he acquitted Menelaus, 
who was responsible for all the trouble, and condemned to death the hapless trio, who would have 

48 been discharged as innocent, even had they pled before Scythians. This unjust punishment was 

4g inflicted instantly upon these spokesmen for Israel’s city and folk and sacred vessels; which moved 

50 some Tyrians, who hated the crime, to provide magnificent obsequies forthem. Menelaus, however, 
still remained in power, thanks to the covetousness of the authorities, and, waxing more and more 
vicious, he proved a great plotter against his fellow-citizens. 


V. 1-27. Profanation of temple and oppression of Fews by Antiochus Epiphanes. 


51,2 Now about this time Antiochus made his second inroad into Egypt. And it so befell that 
throughout all the city of Jerusalem for almost forty days horsemen were seen charging in mid-air, 
3 wearing robes inwrought with gold, armed with lances, and arrayed in troops: swords flashing, 
squadrons of horse in array, assaults and charges repeated from one side and another, shields shaken, 
spears massed together, darts hurtling to and fro, the sheen of golden trappings, and corselets of all 
4 kinds. Which made all men pray that the apparition might betoken good. 
5 Now a false rumour got abroad that Antiochus had died. Whereupon Jason took not less 
than a thousand men, and made a sudden attack on the city; the troops stationed on the walls were 
6 routed, and, as the city was now practically captured, Menelaus took refuge in the citadel, while 
Jason proceeded to slaughter his fellow-citizens without mercy, reckless of the fact that to get any 
advantage over kinsfolk is the worst kind of disadvantage, and imagining to himself that he was winning 
+ trophies from foes and not from fellow-countrymen. He failed to secure the place of power, 
however ; and in the end he reaped only shame from his conspiracy, and had to pass over again as 
g a fugitive into the country of the Ammonites. As for the end of his wretched career—imprisoned 
under Aretas the Arabian prince, flying from city to city, pursued by all men, hated as an apostate 
from the laws, and loathed as a butcher of his country and his fellow-citizens, he was expelled into 
g Egypt. He who had driven so many into exile, died himself in exile, crossing over to the Lace- 
daemonians, with the idea of finding shelter there among kinsfolk. He who had flung out many 


4o. Auranus. The variant reading ‘ Tyrannus’ (Tupdvvov, V ; co. Acts xix. 9) is more likely to have arisen from 
the uncommon. Avpavov (A, 55, 74, 106) than vice versa. The latter, even when read as Avpavov, cannot mean 
‘homo in Auranitide’, which would be Ad’pavirios or Avpavitirns. Nor is there any connexion between this assassin’s 
name and Eleazar’s title of Avaran (Avapdyv) or the ‘stabber’ (?) in 1 Macc. il. 5. 


V. 8. imprisoned. Owing to the compressed style of this passage, which recapitulates generally the closing 
adventures of Jason, the conjectural reading eyxAn@eis (= arraigned ; so read many editors from Luther and Grotius to 
Grimm), instead of éyx\eo6eis (cp. Nestle’s Septuaginta-Studien, iv, p. 22), is plausible, but the lack of connexion in 
the epitome here is enough to explain how Jason could be described as fleeing from city to city after being a prisoner. 
Probably éruyey goes with éeyxderr Geis (cp. iv. 32), and mépas with caxns avaorpopns. The easier uv. ¢. éhkaBev (V) enables 
mé€pas to be taken not in an absolute construction but in close connexion with the verb. 

9g. kinsfolk. Cp.1 Macc. xii.21; Josephus, Wars, 1.26.1. On the origin of the legend see Biichler, of. c¢¢., pp. 126 f. 
H. Winckler (Altorrent. Forschungen, ii. 3. 565 f.) takes the Maccabaean references as editorial additions based on 
a misunderstanding of the original O'NS. 
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a corpse to lie unburied had none to mourn for him, nor had he a funeral of any kind or place in the 
11 sepulchre of his fathers. Now when tidings of what had happened reached the king, he thought 
12 Judaea was in revolt. He therefore started from Egypt in a fury, stormed the city, and commanded 
his soldiers to cut down without mercy any one they met, and to slay those who sheltered in their 
13 houses. So there was a massacre of young and old, an extermination of boys, women, and children, 
14 a slaughter of virgins and infants. In the short space of three days eighty thousand were destroyed, 
15 forty thousand of them in close combat, and as many again were sold into slavery. Not content 
with this, he dared to enter the most holy temple on earth, under the guidance of Menelaus, who 
16 proved himself a traitor both to the laws and to his country ; he laid polluted hands on the sacred 
vessels, and swept off with his profane hands what other kings had dedicated to enhance the glory and 
17 honour of the Place. Uplifted in spirit, Antiochus did not consider that it was on account of the sins 
of those who dwelt in the city that the Sovereign Lord was provoked to anger fora little while ; hence 
18 His indifference to the Place. Had they not been involved in so many sins, this fellow would have 
fared like Heliodorus, who was sent by king Seleucus to pry into the treasury—he would have been 
19 scourged as soon as he pressed forward, and turned back from his presumption. But the Lord did not 
20 choose the nation for the sake of the Place; he chose the Place for the sake of the nation. And so 
the Place, after partaking in the calamities that befell the nation, shared afterwards In its prosperity ; 
forsaken in the wrath of the Almighty, it was restored again in full glory when the great Sovereign 
became reconciled. 
21 Antiochus, then, carried off from the temple eighteen hundred talents and hurried away to 
Antioch, thinking in his arrogance to make the land navigable and the sea passable by foot—so 
22 uplifted was he in heart. He also left governors behind him to ill-treat the Jewish people: at 
Jerusalem, Philip, a Phrygian by race, whose disposition was more barbarous than that of his 
23 master; at Gerizim, Andronicus; and, besides these, Menelaus, who lorded it worst of them all 
24 over the citizens. And in malice against the Jews he sent the Mysian commander Apollonius with an 
army of two and twenty thousand, under orders to slay all those that were of full age and to sell 
25 the women and the younger men. This fellow, on reaching Jerusalem, played the réle of a man of 
peace, waiting till the holy day of the sabbath; then, finding the Jews at rest from work, he com- 
26 manded his men to parade in arms, put to the sword all who came to see what was going on, and 
27 rushing into the city with the armed men killed great numbers. Judas Maccabaeus, however, with 
about nine others got away, and kept himself and his companions alive in the mountains, as wild 
beasts do, feeding on herbs, in order that they might not be polluted like the rest. 


VI. 1-31. LEunforced Hellenization of the Fews. 


61 Shortly after this the king sent an old Athenian to compel the Jews to depart from the laws 
2 of their fathers, and to cease living by the laws of God; further, the sanctuary in Jerusalem was to 
be polluted and called after Zeus Olympius, while the sanctuary at Gerizim was also to be called 

3 after Zeus Xenius, in keeping with the hospitable character of the inhabitants. Now this proved a sore 
4 and altogether crushing visitation of evil. For the heathen filled the temple with riot and revelling, 
dallying with harlots and lying with women inside the sacred precincts, besides bringing in what 

5 was forbidden, while the altar was filled with abominable sacrifices which the law prohibited. And 
6a man could neither keep the sabbath, nor celebrate the feasts of the fathers, nor so much as 
7 confess himself to be a Jew. On the king’s birthday every month they were taken—bitter was the 
necessity—to share in the sacrifice, and when the festival of the Dionysia came round they were 

8 compelled to wear ivy wreaths for the procession in honour of Dionysus. On the suggestion of 
Ptolemy, an edict was also issued to the neighbouring Greek cities, ordering them to treat the Jews 
gin the same way and force them to share in the sacrifices, slaying any who refused to adopt 
10 Greek ways. Thus any one could see the distressful state of affairs. Two women, for example, 
were brought up for having circumcised their children; they were paraded round the city, with 


23. And in malice against the Jews. Omitting (with V) zodiras in ver. 23, and taking €ywv . . . amex Oy with 
what follows (so Grimm, and R.V. margin). 

24. the Mysian commander. rév puodpxnv may be either a derogatory epithet or an official title; probably it is 
both. The Mysians (Mvooi, cp. Polyb. xxxi. 3. 3) formed a special division or guard in the Seleucid armies, and the 
unique formation Muodpyns means ‘commander of the Mysians’ (cp. Kumpicpyns, Xil. 2 = 6 emt tov Kumpior, for the 
form, though puoipyns would mean ‘governor of Mysia’). But the ill-repute of the Mysians (Muoav éoxaros, a 
scoundrel) suggested a play on the term, as if it meant * detestable ringleader’. 

27a xeo. L1cb. Xi. 37-3. 

VI. 2. Zeus Xenius. i.e. the protector of strangers or guests. 

7. the king’s birthday every month. For the monthly celebration of a royal birthday see the evidence from 
Egypt, Commagene, and Pergamum, collected by Schirer in Preuschen’s Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft (1901), pp. 48-52. 
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11 their babies hanging at their breasts, and then flung from the top of the wall. Some others, who 
had taken refuge in the adjoining caves in order to keep the seventh day secretly, were betrayed 
to Philip and all burnt together, since they scrupled to defend themselves, out of regard to the 
honour of that most solemn day. 

12. Now 1 beseech the readers of this book not to be discouraged by such calamities, but to reflect 

13 that our people were being punished by way of chastening and not for their destruction. For 
indeed it is a mark of great kindness when the imptous are not let alone for a long time, but 

14 punished at once. In the case of other nations, the Sovereign Lord in his forbearance refrains from 
punishing them till they have filled up their sins to the full, but in our case he has deter- 

15 mined otherwise, that his vengeance may not fal] on us in after-days when our sins have reached 

16 their height. Wherefore he never withdraweth his mercy from us; and though he chasteneth his 

17 own people with calamity, he, forsaketh them not. So much by way of a reminder to ourselves; 
after these few words we must come back to our story. 

18  Eleazar, one of the principal scribes, a man already well stricken in years and of a noble counten- 

19 ance, was compelled to eat swine’s flesh. But he, welcoming death with renown rather than life 

20 with pollution, advanced of his own accord to the instrument of torture, affording an example of 
how men should come forward who have the courage to put from them food which, even for the 

21 natural love of life, they dare not taste. Now those in charge of that forbidden sacrificial feast took 
the man aside, for the sake of old acquaintance, and privately urged him to bring some flesh of his 
own providing, such as he was lawfully allowed to use, and to pretend he was really eating of the 

22 sacrifice which the king had ordered, so that in this way he might escape death and be kindly treated 

23 for the sake of their old friendship. But he with a high resolve, worthy of his years and of the 
dignity of his descent and of his grey hair reached with honour and of his noble life from childhood 
and, still more, of the holy laws divinely ordained, spoke his mind accordingly, telling them to 

24 dispatch him to Hades at once. ‘It ill becomes our years to dissemble, said he, ‘and thus lead 
many younger persons to imagine that Eleazar in his nineticth year has gone over to a heathenish 

25 religion. I should lead them astray by my dissimulation, for the mere sake of enjoying this brief 

26 and momentary life, and I should bring stain and foul disgrace on my own old age. Even were I for 
the moment to evade the punishment of men, I should not escape the hands of the Almighty in 

27 life or in death. Wherefore, by manfully parting with my life now, I will show myself worthy of my 

28 old age, and leave behind me a noble example to the young of how to die willingly and nobly 

29 on behalf of our reverend and holy laws. With these words he stepped forward at once to the 
instrument of torture, while those who a moment before had been friendly turned against him, 

30 deeming his language to be that of a sheer madman. Now, just as he was expiring under the 
strokes of torture, he groaned out, The Lord, who hath holy knowledge, understandeth that, 
although I might have been freed from death, I endure cruel pains in my body from scourging and 

31 suffer this gladly in my soul, because I fear him.’ Thus he too died, leaving his death as an 
example of nobility and a memorial of virtue, not only to the young but also to the great body of 
his nation. 


VII. 1-42. Alartyrdom of seven brothers and their mother. 


71 It also came to pass that seven brothers and their mother were arrested and shamefully lashed 
with whips and scourges, by the king’s orders, that they might be forced to taste the abominable 

2 swine’s flesh. But one of them spoke up for the others and said, Why question us? What wouldst 

3 thou learn from us? We are prepared to die sooner than transgress the laws of our fathers. Then 

4 the king, in his exasperaticn, ordered pans and cauldrons to be heated, and, when they were heated 
immediately, ordered the tongue of the speaker to be torn out, had him scalped and mutilated 

5 before the eyes of his brothers and mother, and then had him put on the fire, all maimed and 
crippled as he was, but still alive, and set to fry inthe pan. And as the vapour from the pan spread 


18. of a noble countenance, was compelled. Reading xca\Xtoros tvyxavev nvayxaceto (19, 52, 62, 93, Syr.; V om. 
avaxaivwv) with Niese and Nestle (Sefzt.-S/udien, iv. 20). 

20. affording an example. For mpomrivoas dé (= but spat out the flesh first), which comes in awkwardly, read 
mpotum@aas (SO One minuscule: Nestle, pp. 20-1) as above, which tallies with 27-8 better than mpwrevoas (V#). The 
less natural alternative is to omit d€ (with Niese) and read témov (so Grotius) for tpdmov. 

23. descent. For ypous (A) or ynpws (V) read, with Niese, yevous. The two considerations of age and race are 
developed in the following clauses, where avacrpo@ijs (R.V. margin, so A, 52, 55, 62) is preferable to avarpodijs (R.V. text). 

26. Cp. Heb. x. 31, xi. 353; also vv. 19 and 30 with Heb. xi. 35 (dAXoe O€ erupmavioPnoar), and vil. 28 with Heb. xi. 3. 


VII. 4. scalped. Ileptoxv6icavtas refers to the practice of the Scythians, the typical savages (see above, iv. 47) and 
Red Indians of the ancient East, who flayed and scalped their victims (Herod. iv. 64). 
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6 abroad, they and their mother exhorted one another to die nobly, uttering these words: The Lord 
God beholdeth this, and truly hath compassion on us, even as Moses declared in his Song which 
testifieth against them to their face, saying, 

And he shall have compassion on his servants. 

7 And when the first had died after this manner, they brought the second to the shameful torture, 
tearing off the skin of his head with the hair and asking him, Wilt thou eat, before we punish thy 

8 body limb by limb? But he answered in the language of his fathers and said to them, No. So he 

g too underwent the rest of the torture, as the first had done. And when he was at the last gasp, he said, 
Thou cursed miscreant! Thou dost dispatch us from this life, but the King of the world shall raise 

10 us up, who have died for his laws, and revive us to life everlasting. And after him the third was made 
a mocking-stock. And when he was told to put out his tongue, he did so at once, stretching forth 
11 his hands courageously, with the noble words, These I had from heaven; for His name’s sake 
12] count them naught; from Him I hope to get them back again. So much so that the king 
himself and his company were astounded at the spirit of the youth, for he thought nothing of his 
13 sufferings. And when he too was dead, they tortured the fourth in the same shameful fashion. 
14 And when he was near his end, he said: ’Tis meet for those who perish at men’s hands to cherish 
hope divine that they shall be raised up by God again; but thou—thou shalt have no resur- 
16 rection to life. Next they brought the fifth and handled him shamefully. But he looked at the 
king and said, Holding authority among men, thou doest what thou wilt, poor mortal; but dream 
17 not that God hath forsaken our race. Go on, and thou shalt find how His sovereign power will 
18 torture thee and thy seed! And after him they brought the sixth. And when he was at the point 
of death he said, Deceive not thyself in vain! We are suffering this on our own account, for sins 
19 against our own God. That is why these awful horrors have befallen us. But think not thou shalt 
20 go unpunished for daring to fight against God! The mother, however, was a perfect wonder ; she 
deserves to be held in glorious memory, for, thanks to her hope in God, she bravely bore the sight 
21 of seven sons dying ina single day. Full of noble spirit and nerving her weak woman’s heart with 
the courage of a man, she exhorted each of them in the language of their fathers, saying, How you 
22 were ever conceived in my womb, I cannot tell! “Iwas not I who gave you the breath of life or 
23 fashioned the elements of each! °*Twas the Creator of the world who fashioneth men and deviseth 
the generating of all things, and he it is who in mercy will restore to you the breath of life even 
24 aS you now count yourselves naught for his laws’ sake. Now Antiochus felt that he was being 
humiliated, but, overlooking the taunt of her words, he made an appeal to the youngest brother, 
who still survived, and even promised on oath to make him rich and happy and a Friend and 
25a trusted official of State, if he would give up his fathers’ laws. As the young man paid no atten- 
26 tion to him, he summoned his mother and exhorted her to counsel the lad to save himself. So, 
27 after he had exhorted her at length, she agreed to persuade her son. She leant over to him and, 
befooling the cruel tyrant, spoke thus in her fathers’ tongue: My son, have pity on me. Nine 
months I carried thee in my womb, three years I suckled thee; I reared thee and brought thee up 
28 to this age of thy life. Child, I beseech thee, lift thine eyes to heaven and earth, look at all that is 
therein, and know that God did not make them out of the things that existed. So is the race of 
2g men created. Fear not this butcher, but show thyself worthy of thy brothers, and accept thy death, 
30 that by God’s mercy I may receive thee again together with thy brothers. Ere she had finished, the 
young man cried, What are you waiting for? I will not obey the king’s command, [ will obey the 
31 command of the law given by Moses to our fathers. But thou, who hast devised all manner of evil 
32 against the Hebrews, thou shalt not escape the hands of God. We are suffering for our own sins, 
33 and though our living Lord is angry for a little, in order to rebuke and chasten us, he will again be 
34 reconciled to his own servants. But thou, thou impious wretch, vilest of all men, be not vainly 
35 uplifted with thy proud, uncertain hopes, raising thy hand against the heavenly children ; thou hast 
36 not yet escaped the judgement of the Almighty God who seeth all. These our brothers, after 


6. Song which testifieth ... face. This sententious description of the Song (Deut. xxxil. 36) is not only out of 
keeping with the wzse en scéne, but far-fetched ; the testimony of the Song in question was borne against faithless 
Israel, not against outside oppressors. 

18. Some MSS. insert 6:60 before, or ydp after, déia. Niese, reading the latter, and following V® (a@&o:) and V 
(yeyovapuev), conjectures xoAagpou for Oavpacpod (1.€. and have deserved punishment). But the above reading, though 
characteristically abrupt, yields a good sense. 

23. men. For dvOpwrov yéveow read with Niese dvépwrov (or avOpwrous), the first yeveow being repeated fer tucuriant 
from the second. 

24. overlooking. For wtgdopwpevos (‘suspecting’) read vumepopmpevos (Vg. = exprobrantis uoce despecta) with 
Kamphausen. For the promised rank of Friend (1. 14, vil. 29, 1 Macc. 1i. 18, &c.) see Deissmann’s Azble-Studies, 

ewley7 {. 
ac oe thee. Omitting (with 71, Vg, 5) the anticlimax of xai rpopogopnoacay (= and sustained thee, lit. 
nursed). 
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enduring a brief pain, have now drunk of everflowing life, in terms of God’s covenant, but thou shalt 
37 receive by God’s judgement the just penalty of thine arrogance. I, like my brothers, give up body 

and soul for our fathers’ laws, calling on God to show favour to our nation soon, and to make thee 
38 acknowledge, in torment and plagues, that he alone is God, and to let the Almighty’s wrath, justly 
39 fallen on the whole of our nation, end in me and in my brothers. Then the king fell into a passion 
4o and had him handled worse than the others, so exasperated was he at being mocked. Thus he also 
41 died unpolluted, trusting absolutely in the Lord. Finally after her sons the mother also perished. 
42 Let this suffice for the enforced sacrifices and the excesses of barbarity. 


VIII. 1-36. Revolt and early successes of Fudas Maccabaeus. 


81 But Judas, who is also called Maccabaeus, together with his companions, went round the 


villages by stealth, summoning their kinsfolk and mustering those who had adhered to Judaism, till 
2 they collected as many as six thousand. And they invoked the Lord to look upon the people whom 
3 all men oppressed, to have compassion on the sanctuary which the godless had profaned, and also 
to pity the ruined city which was on the point of being levelled with the ground, to hearken to the 
4 blood that cried to him, to remember the impious massacre of the innocent babes and the blasphemies 
5 committed against his name, and to manifest his hatred of evil. Now as soon as Maccabaeus had 
got his company together, the heathen found him irresistible, for the Lord’s anger was now turned 
6 into mercy. He would surprise and burn both towns and villages, gaining possession of strategic 
7 positions and routing large numbers of the enemy. He took special advantage of the night for such 
attacks. And the whole country echoed with the fame of his valour. 
8 So when Philip saw that the man was gaining ground inch by inch and adding daily to his 
successes, he wrote to Ptolemy, the governor of Coelesyria and Phoenicia, for support in maintaining 
9 the king’s cause. The latter lost no time in selecting Nicanor, the son of Patroclus, one of the fore- 
most among the king’s Friends, whom he dispatched at the head of no fewer than twenty thousand 
troops of all nationalities to exterminate the entire population of Judaea; and with him there was 
associated Gorgias, a military commander who had considerable experience of active service. 
1o Nicanor, however, determined to sell the Jews into slavery, and so to make up the sum of two 
11 thousand talents which the king owed by way of tribute to the Romans. He therefore sent at once 
to the maritime towns, inviting them to purchase Jewish slaves, whom he promised to sell at the rate 
of ninety a talent—little imagining the judgement that was to overtake him from the Almighty. 
12 Now when Judas was informed of Nicanor’s inroad, and when he told his followers about the 
13 arrival of the host, those who were cowardlyand sceptical about God’s judgement ran off and decamped, 
14 while others sold all their remaining possessions and withal besought the Lord to deliver those 
15 whom the impious Nicanor had already sold before the battle ; and this, if not for their own sakes, 
at least for the sake of the covenants made with their fathers and for the sake of His reverend and 
16 glorious name, by which they were called. But when Maccabaeus had got his men together, six 
thousand in number, he bade them have no fear of chains and slavery and no dread of the vast 
17 number of the heathen who had attacked them wrongfully ; let them fight nobly, keeping before their 
eyes the wanton and lawless outrage of the heathen upon the holy place, the shocking and despiteful 
18 violence done to the city, and further the overthrow of their ancestral polity. They trust to arms 
and daring deeds, he said, but we rely upon the Almighty God, who by a nod can lay low our 
19 enemies, aye and the whole world. Then he rehearsed to them the aid repeatedly vouchsafed in the 
days of their ancestors, as in the days of Sennacherib, when a hundred and eighty-five thousand 
20 perished, and as at the battle fought against the Galatians in Babylonia, where only eight thousand 


36. drunk. Hort’s conjecture, tera@xact, for the MSS. mwerraxac:, restores the original sense of the passage. 


VIII. 4. massacre of the innocent babes. Cp. above, vi. 10, and 1 Macc. }. 61. 
6. villages. xwpas (‘villages’) 1s to be read for ywpas. 


routing ...ememy. Cp. Heb. xi. 34. 
13. God’s judgment. i.e. on their foes (cp. ver. 11). Contrast the account of r Macc. iil. 56. 
14. those whom ... sold before the battle. i.e. not stray captives picked up by the way but the speakers 


themselves, whom Nicanor had sold in advance. 
16. six thousand in number. But this was the original number of the army (ver. 1)! 
slavery. For rots moAdepious (V) or tots wodeptors read trois Seopois, which has been altered in A into rots deapios, 
as the variant (19, 62) rots woAépos has been altered into rois modeniots. 
18. by anod. Cp. Apoc. Bar. xxi. 5, &c. 
and the whole world. For the turn of expression see 1 John ii. 2. 

20. the battle ...in Babylonia. Nothing is known of the engagement which forms the subject of this 
exaggerated boast. The eight thousand, who are obviously Jews, may have been fighting either under Antiochus the 
Great against a body of Gallic mercenaries under Molon, the rebellious satrap of Media (221-220 B.C.), or, earlier, in 
the ranks of Antiochus Soter (281-261 B.C.), who is said to have won his title (Appian, Sy. 66) from his efforts against 
the Gallic raiders in Asia Minor, 
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men, together with four thousand Macedonians, took the field, and where, after the Macedonians were 
hard pressed, the eight thousand slew the hundred and twenty thousand, owing to the aid vouchsafed 

21 them from heaven, and won rich booty. With these words he inspirited them and got them ready 

22 to die for the laws and for their country. He then divided his army into four, and put his brothers 
at the head of the various divisions, Simon, Joseph, and Jonathan each being in command of fifteen 

23 hundred men; he also made Eleazar read aloud the holy Book, and taking ‘God’s Help’ as a watch- 

24 word put himself at the head of the first division, and engaged Nicanor. And, since the Almighty 
fought on their side, they slew over nine thousand of the enemy, wounded and disabled the greater 

25 part of Nicanor’s army, and forced them all to flee. They also secured the very money of those who 

26 had arrived for the purpose of buying them. Then, after pursuing them for some distance, they were 
obliged to turn back on account of time ; it was the day before the sabbath, and therefore they made 

27 no effort to follow them up. So, after collecting the arms of the enemy, and stripping them of their 
spoils, they attended to the duties of the sabbath, loudly blessing and praising the Lord who had 

28 preserved them unto this day and thus begun to show them mercy; after the sabbath, when 
they had apportioned part of the spoils to their own wounded and to the widows and orphans, they 

29 shared the remainder among themselves and their children. This done, they united in supplication, 
beseeching the Lord of mercy to be fully reconciled to his servants. 

30 %Inan encounter with the forces of Timotheus and Bacchides, they also killed over twenty thousand 
and got possession of some extremely high strongholds, securing a large quantity of plunder which 
they distributed equally with themselves not only among the wounded, the orphans, and the widows, 

31 but also among the older people. Then, after collecting the arms of the enemy, they stored them all 

32 carefully in the most important forts, conveying the rest of the spoils to Jerusalem. They also slew 
Phylarches, who belonged to Timotheus’ forces, a most impious scoundrel who had inflicted serious 

33 injuries on the Jews. And while they were celebrating the victory in the city of their fathers, they 
burned Callisthenes and some others, who had set fire to the sacred gates,and who had taken refuge 

34 1n a small house ; thus did these men receive the due reward of their impiety. As for the thrice- 

35 accursed Nicanor, who had brought the thousand merchants to buy the Jews for slaves, those whom 
he reckoned of no account humbled him by the help of the Lord; doffing his splendid uniform, he 
had to make his way alone, like a runaway slave, straight across country to Antioch, having fared 

36 disastrously in his expedition and having left his army annihilated. So the man who undertook to 
secure tribute for the Romans by selling the Jerusalemites into captivity, proved the means of 
showing that the Jews had a Champion and that they were invulnerable since they followed the laws 
which He enacted. 


IX. 1-29. The miserable death of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
9; Now about that time it happened that Antiochus had to beat a disorderly retreat from the region 


2 of Persia. He had entered the city called Persepolis and tried to rob temples and get hold of the . 
city; whereupon the people flew to arms and routed him, with the result that Antiochus was put to* , 


3 flight by the people of the country and broke up his camp in disgrace. And while he was at 
4 Ecbatana, news reached him of what had happened to Nicanor and the forces of Timotheus. So, in 


22. Joseph, here and in x. 19, 1s an error of the author or of a copyist for John (cp. 1 Macc. ix. 36 f.}. 

23. made Eleazar read aloud. Reading (Vg, 3%, 19, 62, 64, 93, so Grimm, Rawlinson, and Kamphausen) 
mapayvavat for mapavayvovs (A.V. Fritzsche, Swete). ‘God’s Help’ is a play on the name of Eleazar. 

26, 27. The real reason was not sabbatarian strictness (cp. 1 Macc. iv. 17f.), and the spoiling of the enemy is 
ante-dated (cp. 1 Macc. iv. 18, 23). On the Sabbatarianism see above, vi. 11, and Jub. 7. 6-13. 

27. after collecting the arms. Here, though not in ver. 31, 6mAoAoynoavres avrovs might also be rendered, ‘ having 
piled their arms’ (contrast 1 Macc. iv. 6). 

thus begun to show them mercy. The pretty reading, oragavras (‘distilled’), is less well supported than 
taéavros (as above, cp. ver. 5) or ta€avri (62). Nuiese, reading the latter, with xat after avrovs, renders, ‘to him who 
had preserved them and appointed this day to be the beginning of mercy for them.’ 

29. to be fully reconciled. i.e. to show the permanence of his favour by continuing to crown their efforts with 
success. Grimm quotes a similar phrase from Euseb. //. £. vill. 16.2 (rijs Getas mpovotas . . . T@ prev adtns KatadXart- 
Topevns Law, of the cessation of persecution). 

33. a small house. The point of mentioning the smallness of the house (ofxidcav, a rea] diminutive) is obviously to 
contrast the number who took refuge in it. This tells, together with the position of ud yav after KadkAcoGevny, in favour 
of mesbevydras instead of meevydru (as if Callisthenes was the only incendiary who hid himself in the hut or cottage), 
of xai revas dAAavs after KadAtoGevny, and of éxopicarro for éxopicato, 

reward of their impiety. For the phrase cp. 2 Pet. il. 13. 

35. fared disastrously. Reading imepayay dvonuepnkas. 


IX. 2. Persepolis was not in Elymais; consequently, unless ‘Elymais’ in 1 Macc. i. 6 is a corruption (cp. Cheyne 
in Encyclopaedia Biblica, 1284, 3660), there is a geographical contradiction between the two narratives. See i. 12 f. 
tried successfully, according to Appian (Sy7. 66). 
3. Ecbatana, the capital of Media, was not near the route of his flight to Babylon (1 Mace. vi. 4). 
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a transport of rage, he determined to wreak vengeance on the Jews for the defeat which he had 
suffered at the hands of those who had forced him to fly, and ordered his charioteer to drive 
on without halting till the journey was ended. Verily the judgement of heaven upon him was 
imminent! For thus he spoke in his arrogance: When I reach Jerusalem, I will make it a common 
5 sepulchre of Jews. But the all-seeing Lord, the God of Israel, smote him with a fatal and unseen 
stroke; the words were no sooner out of his mouth than he was seized with an incurable pain in 
6 the bowels, and_his internal organs. gave him cruel torture—a right proper punishment_for_one_who 
- had tortured the bowels of other people with many an exquisite pang. He did not cease from his 
wild insolence, however, but waxed more arrogant than ever, breathing fire and fury against the Jews, 
and giving orders to hurry on with the journey. And it came to pass that he dropped from his 
8 chariot as it whirled along, so that the bad fall racked every limb of his body. Thus he who in his 
overweening haughtiness had supposed the waves of the sea were at his bidding and imagined he 
could weigh the high mountains in his scales, was now prostrate, carried along ina litter—a manifest 
9 token to all men of the power of God. Worms actually swarmed from the impious creature’s body ; 
his flesh fell off, while he was still alive in pain and anguish; and the stench of his corruption turned 
io the whole army from him with loathing. A man who shortly before had thought he could touch 
11 the stars of heaven, none could now endure to carry, such was his intolerable stench. Then it was 
that, broken in spirit, he began to abate his arrogance, for the most part, and to arrive at some know- 
ledge of the truth. For, as he suffered more and more anguish under the scourge of God, unable 
12 even to bear his own stench, he said: Right is it that mortal man should be subject to God, and not 
13 deem himself God’s equal. The vile wretch also made a vow to the Lord (who would not now 
14 have pity on him), promising that he would proclaim the holy citv free—the city which he was 
15 hurrying to lay level with the ground and to make-a common sepulchre—that he would make all 
the Jews equal to citizens of Athens—the Jews whom he had determined to throw out with their 
16 children to the beasts, for the birds to devour, as unworthy cven to be buried—that he would 
adorn with magnificent offerings the holy sanctuary which he had formerly rifled, restoring all the 
sacred vessels many times over, and defraying from his own revenue the expense of the sacrifices ; 
17 furthermore, that he would even become a Jew and travel over the inhabited worid to publish abroad 
18 the might of God. But when his sufferings did not cease by any means (for God’s judgement had 
justly come upon him), he gave up all hope of himself and wrote the following letter, with its humble 
supplication, to the Jews: 
19 To his citizens, the loyal Jews, Antiochus their king and general wisheth great joy and health 
20 and prosperity. If you and your children fare well and your affairs are to your mind, I give thanks 
21 to God, as my hope is in heaven. As for myself, Iam sick. Your esteem and goodwill I bear in 
loving memory. On my way back from Persia I have fallen seriously ill, and I think it needful to 
22 take into consideration the common safety of all my subjects—not that I despair of myself (for, 
23 on the contrary, I have good hopes of recovery), but in view of the fact that when my father marched 
24 into the upper country, he appointed his successor, in order that, in the event of anything un- 


S-1Co. v.21 tsa. xleizh. 15. 

9. worms, &c. A conventional doom for blasphemous persecutors (cp. Acts xl. 23). The narrative of Jason 
probably described the disease as a result of the fall from the chariot. The epitomist not only puts in the supernatural 
touch of ver. 5, but some of the high colouring in the edifying sequel. 

if. broken in spirit. V’s reading (vmore@pavopevos) may mean either that he grew steadily worse (Bissell) or that 
he was suffering severely (an instance of meiosis, so Grimm and Kamphausen) ; but the variant of A (re@pavopevos, so 
Fritzsche, Rawlinson, &c.) gives a better sense, and Niese’s conjecture that xara ottypnv has arisen by dittography 
from pdoriye (Cp. 62, paoreypnv) is very plausible. ‘Ferner muss man mit 19, 62, 64, 93 lesen: kat eis émiyywow 
épxetOat adnOeias* Oeia yap pdortye emtretvapevos Tats addynddar Kai pnde THs Gowns Suvapevos avéxedOa KrA’ (Krilzh, p. 113). 
In ver. 12 tmepnpava (A, 55, 71, 74, 106, 243) is probably (so Grimm, Bissell, Kamphausen) a gloss upon icddea 
(eps Phila. © Aesch 27 sa2, 620407c)). 

17. become a Jew, &c. The narrative makes Antiochus outdo even Nebuchadrezzar (Dan. iv. 37) in the way of 
abject penance, or at least of promises. 

18. the following letter, with its humble supplication. The letter does not answer to this description, and, as 
addressed to Judas and his party, is entirely out of keeping with the facts of the situation. Bevan (/fouse of Seleucus, 
ii. 177, 298), like Niese (30), defends it by supposing that it was originally meant for the Hellenizing Jewish community 
of Jerusalem, which Antiochus affected to regard as the genuine article. He calls them ypnoroi in the sense in which 
the Cavaliers in seventeenth-century England were called the ‘honest’ party (cp. e.g. Aristoph. Avogs 783 adtyav ro 
xpnordv éorev), and describes himself as their orparnyds (general) by way of flattery, implying that he was proud to be 
strategos in Jerusalem no less than in Athens. Had the author, or Jason, composed the letter, he would probably 
have coloured and shaped it to fit the context. Its very discrepancies with the present setting tell in favour of the 
hypothesis that it reflects some authentic document. 

21. lam sick. Your esteem, &c. The asyndeton is awkward, but it 1s more awkward to insert «¢ un before 
agGevas Or dd\dAws ydp before tyev, and translate (with Rawlinson): ‘I am sick, otherwise 1 would have remembered, 
&c.’ (retaining the dv before éuynudvevov, which probably arose from the last syllable of the preceding edpotar). 

23. marched into the upper country. Cp. 1 Macc. il. 37. 

24. anything unexpected. A euphemism for the king’s death, like ‘the coming event ’ (ver. 25). 
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expected occurring or any unwelcome news arriving, the residents at home might know whom the 
25 State had been entrusted to, and so be spared any disturbance. Besides these considerations. as 
I have noticed how the princes on the borders and the neighbours.of my kingdom are on the alert 


for any opportunity and anticipate the coming event, I have appointed my son Antiochus to be king. 
I have often committed and commended him to most of you, when I hurried to the upper provinces. \ 


26 | have also written to him what I have written below. I therefore exhort and implore you to 
remember the public and private benefits you have received and to preserve, each of you, your 

27 present goodwill toward me and my son. For I am convinced that with mildness and kindness he 
will adhere to my policy and continue on good terms with you. 

28 So this murderer and blasphemer, after terrible suffering such as he had inflicted on other people, 

29 ended his life most miserably among the mountains in a foreign land. His bosom-friend Philip 
brought the corpse home; and then, fearing the son of Antiochus, he betook himself to Ptolemy 
Philometor in Egypt. 


X.1-8. Lhe temple purificd and the feast of acdication instituted. 


101 Now Maccabaeus and his followers, under the leadership of the Lord, recaptured the temple and 


2 the city, and pulled down the altars erected by the aliens in the market-place, as well as the sacred 
3 inclosures. After cleansing the sanctuary, they erected another altar of sacrifice, and striking fire 
out of flints they offered sacrifices after a lapse of two years, with incense, lamps, and the presentation of 
4 the shew-bread. This done, they fell prostrate before the Lord with entreaties that they might never 
again incur such disasters, but that, if ever they should sin, he would chasten them with forbearance, 
5 instead of handing them over to blasphemous and barbarous pagans. Nowit so happened that the 
cleansing of the sanctuary took place on the very day on which it had been profaned by aliens, on 
6 the twenty-fifth day of the same month, which is Chislev. And they celebrated it for eight days 
with gladness like a feast of tabernacles, remembering how, not long before, during the feast of 
7 tabernacles they had been wandering like wild beasts in the mountains and the caves. So, bearing 
wands wreathed with leaves and fair boughs and palms, they offered hymns of praise to him who had 
8 prospered the cleansing of his own place, and also passed a public order and decree that all the 
Jewish nation should keep these ten days every year. 


X. 9-38. Lurther campaigns of Fudas. 


g,1o Such was the end of Antiochus, who was called Epiphanes. We will now explain what occurred 


under Antiochus Eupator, the son of that godless man, summarizing the calamities of the wars. 
11 When he succeeded to the throne, he appointed a certain Lysias as his chancellor and as supreme 
12 governor of Coelesyria and Phoenicia. For Ptolemy, who was called Macron, had set an example 
of justice to the Jews in righting wrongs done to them, and had endeavoured to deal amicably 
13 with them. For this he was arraigned before Eupator by the king’s Friends ; on every side he heard 
himself called a traitor for having abandoned the island of Cyprus which Philometor had entrusted 
to him, and for having sided with Antiochus Epiphanes: so, feeling unable to maintain the prestige of 
his position, he took poison in a fit of despair and made away with himself. 
14 But when Gorgias became governor of this district, he maintained a force of mercenaries and kept 
15 up war with the Jews at everyturn. Besides that, the Idumaeans, who were in possession of important 
strongholds, harassed the Jews and did their utmost to keep the feud going by welcoming the refugees 
16 from Jerusalem. But Maccabaeus and his men, after solemnly imploring and beseeching God to 


29. bosom-friend. A Hellenistic court title (cp. Frankel in A/ferthiimer von Pergamon, vill. 1, pp. 111 f.) here as 
in Acts xii. 1 and in the inscription of Delos (see above, on 111. 7) which assigns it to Heltodorus. 


X. 3. striking fire out of flints. According to the ancient view that only fire obtained thus fresh from nature, 
i.e. struck from flints or otherwise (cp. i. 22 f.), could be used to rekindle altar-fires. ‘Two’ years is a mistake for 
Pemee (cp. i Macc. iv. 54). 

6. wandering, &c. v.27, Heb. xi. 37-8. 

11. a certain Lysias. The off-hand allusion to Lysias (r:va) is on a par with the unhistorical conception of the 
regent’s position (cp. 1 Macc. 111. 32, vi. 17, &c.). 

12. For gives the reason why Lysias was made governor of Coelesyria and Phoenicia, which Ptolemy (cp. viii. 8) 
had hitherto ruled. The boy-king must have been a puppet in the hands of Lysias ; the latter was responsible for the 
impeachment of Ptolemy, who was evidently suspected by the anti-Semites on much the same flimsy pretext as 
Desdemona (‘She did deceive her father, marrying you. And.. .’). 

13. the king’s Friends. This title was revived by the phalanx of political mercenaries in the eighteenth century 
who intrigued for George III. As though, said Junius, the mass of Englishmen were enemies of the king! 

prestige. Grimm’s conjecture, «vyevioas, for the textual variants (evyevvaicas, evyevvacias, evyevvaciay, &C.) gives 
an excellent sense, but the words tm’ a6upias (56), though poorly supported by MS. evidence, are too vivid and essential 
to be a gloss. 

15. the refugees. i.e. Hellenistic Jews expelled by Judas. 
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17 fight on their side, rushed at the strongholds of the Idumaeans and, after a vigorous assault, captured 
the positions, beating off those who manned the walls, slaying any whom they came across, and 
18 slaughtering no fewer than twenty thousand. No less than nine thousand took refuge in two 
19 extremely strong towers, which were well equipped to stand a siege ; so Maccabaeus left Simonand 
Joseph, together with Zacchaeus and his division, as a force adequate for the siege, and went off 
20 in person to various places where he was needed. But the covetous retinue of Simon allowed them- 
selves to be bribed by some of those inside the towers, and let some of them slip out, on payment of 
21 seventy thousand drachmas. When Maccabaeus Jearned of what had occurred, he summoned the 
leaders of the nation and accused them of selling their brethren for money, by setting their enemies 
22 free to fight against them; then he slew these men for having turned traitors and instantly stormed 
23 the two towers. Successful in every feat of arms which he undertook, he destroyed in the two 
strongholds more than twenty thousand men. 
24 Now Timotheus, who had been previously defeated by the Jews, mustered a foreign force of vast 
size, and raised a large detachment of Asiatic cavalry, and arrived in Judaea as though he meant 
25 to capture it by force of arms. But on his approach Maccabaeus and his men sprinkled earth upon 
26 their heads and girded their loins with sackcloth, in supplication to God, and falling down upon the 
step in front of the altar besought Him to show favour graciously to them, to be the enemy of their 
27 enemies, and the adversary of their adversaries, as the law affrmeth. Then rising from prayer they 
took up their arms and advanced some distance from the city, halting when they drew near to the 
28 enemy. And when the dawn came, the two armies joined battle; one had a pledge of success and 
victory, not only in their valour but in their appeal to the Lord, while the other side were impelled 
29 to the struggle by their own passions. And as the fight waxed fierce, the enemy saw five resplendent 
30 men from heaven on horses with golden bridles, who led on the Jews and took Maccabaeus between 
them, sheltering him with their armour and preserving him scatheless; they also showered arrows 
and thunderbolts on the enemy till, blinded and disordered, they were utterly bewildered and cut to 
32 pieces. Twenty thousand five hundred were slain, with six hundred horsemen, and Timotheus 
himself took refuge in a stronghold called Gazara, which was very strongly fortified under command 
33 of Chaereas. The troops of Maccabaeus laid eager siege to this fort for twenty-four days, during 
34 which time the besieged, who relied on the strength of the place, blasphemed furiously and gave 
35 vent toimpious cries. But, as the twenty-fifth day dawned, twenty youths from the Maccabaean army, 
burning with anger at all this blasphemy, stormed the wall like men, and in a wild fury of passion 
36 proceeded to cut down every one they met. Meantime others had followed them up by a wheel 
movement and had set fire to the towers, kindling fires and burning the blasphemers alive, while 
37 some burst the gates open and admitted the rest of the band. So they captured the city, and killed 
Timotheus, who had concealed himself in a cistern, and his brother Chaereas, and Apollophanes. 
38 Having accomplished this feat, they sang hymns of thanksgiving, blessing the Lord who rendereth 
great services to Israel and giveth them the victory. 


XI. 1-38. Defeat of Lysias, and terms of peace arrauged. 


11: Quite soon after this, Lysias, the king’s guardian and kinsman and chancellor, who was seriously 


2 annoyed at what had taken place, collected about eighty thousand infantry with all his cavalry and 
3 marched against the Jews, intending to make the city a residence for Greeks, to levy tribute on the 

temple as on the other sacred places of the nations, and to put up the high-priesthood for sale 
4 every year; for he never reckoned with the might of God, but was puffed up with his own myriads 


19. Zacchaeus (cp. viii. 22) is otherwise unknown, unless his name is explained from 1 Macc. v. 56. Thus Grotius 
conjectured that the original reading here was kat rov tov Zaxyaiov. 

21. selling their brethren for money. 1.e. betraying the wider interests of the nation for the sake of pecuniary 
advantage to themselves. 

24. Asiatic cavalry. The Iranian cavalry were a famous item in the Seleucid armies; but if trmovs here 1s 
equivalent to Aorses, probably Media is intended specially. 

25. sprinkled earth upon their heads. See xiv. 15 and 1 Macc. xi. 71. 

26. as the law affirmeth. Cp. Exod. xxii. 22. 

28, came. Literally ‘succeeded the night’ (d:adeyouevns as in Wisd. vii. 30). 

30. led on the Jews, &c. Reading ‘lovdaiwv, ot kai xrd. (instead of ‘lovdaiwy of dv0 kai krd.). Avo is the gloss of a 
scribe who wished to emphasize that Judas was escorted by two of the angels, one on each side (so Grimm). 

32. Gazara. Gezer was really captured by Simon (1 Macc. xiii. 43 f.), but, in this extract, the credit of the exploit 
is assigned to the troops of Judas, the only Maccabee in whom the book is interested, and the story is retold in order 
to bring out the religious fanaticism of the Jewish army (cp. Kosters in 7heolog. Tijdschrift, 1878, pp. 519 f.). This 
strong post, on a ridge of the Shephelah, was ‘virtually the key of Judaea at a time when Judaea’s foes came down the 
coast from the north’ (G. A. Smith, Ast. Geogr. of Holy Land, pp.215f.). But, if the story is taken as an independent 
narrative, Gazara must be identified with Jazer (1 Macc. y. 8) in Gilead. 
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5 of infantry and thousands of cavalry and eighty elephants. On entering Judaea, he came up to 
6 Bethsuron, a strong fort about five leagues from Jerusalem, and pressed it hard. Now when Maccabaeus 
and his men learned that he was besieging the strongholds, they and all the people wailed and wept, 
7 beseeching the Lord to send a good angel to save Israel. Maccabaeus himself was the first to take 
up arms, and he urged the others to join him at the hazard of their lives, in order to suecour their 
8 brethren. So they sallied forth, all together, right willingly. And ere ever they had left Jerusalem, 
g a rider appeared at their head, in white apparel, brandishing weapons of gold; and they joined in 
blessing God the merciful and were still more encouraged ; ready now to break through not only 
10 men but ferocious beasts and walls of iron, they advanced in array with their heavenly ally—for the 
11 Lord had merey on them. And leaping like Jions upon the foe, they slew eleven thousand of |, 
12 their infantry, and sixteen hundred of their cavalry, and foreed all the rest to flee. The majority. 
only escaped with wounds and the loss of their arms, while Lysias himself had to save his life by 
13 a disgraceful flight. Now Lysias was no fool. Thinking over the defeat he had sustained, and — 
14 recognizing that the Hebrews were invincible, thanks to the mighty God who was their ally, he sent 
to persuade them to agree to a fair and comprehensive settlement, undertaking that he would even 
1s induce the king to become their friend. Maccabaeus agreed to all the terms proposed by Lysias, 
thereby showing a sagacious regard for the interests of the people, since the king did grant all the 
16 written demands which Maceabaeus made to Lysias on behalf of the Jews. Now the letter addressed 
by Lysias to the Jews was to this effect : 
17 Lysias to the people of the Jews, greeting. Your envoys, John and Absalom, have presented the 
18 appended petition and asked for a decision upon its contents. I have therefore informed the king 
1g of whatever had to be laid before him, and he has agrecd to all that could be granted. If you will 
20 maintain your goodwill toward the State, I will endeavour in future to promote your interests, and, 
as for this particular business, | have instructed your representatives and my own to confer with 
21 you. Fare ye well. Written in the hundred and forty-eighth year, on the four and twentieth day 
of the month Dioscurus. 
22 The king’s letter ran as follows: 
23 King Antiochus to his brother Lysias, greeting. Now that our father hath passed over to the 
gods, it is our pleasure that the subjects of the realm should live undisturbed and attend to their own 
24 concerns. As for our Jewish subjects, we understand that they object to our father’s project of 
bringing them over to Hellenism, preferring their own ways of life and asking permission to follow 
25 their own customs. It is our will therefore that this nation also shall not be disturbed, and we have 
decided to give them back their temple and to permit them to live after the manner of their 
26 ancestors. Thou wilt do well therefore to send messengers to them and give them the right hand 
of fellowship, that they may know our purpose and be of good heart and cheerfully settle down to 
their own business. 
27 The king's letter to the nation was as follows: 
28 King Antiochus to the senate of the Jews and to the rest of the Jews, greeting. If you fare well, 
29 it is as we wish; we too are in good health. Menelaus has informed us of your desire to return 
30 home and attend to your own affairs. Those Jews then who return home up to the thirtieth day of 
31 Xanthicus shall have our friendship, with full permission to use their own food and to observe their 
32 own laws as of yore; none of them shall be molested in any way for any unwitting offence. More- 
33 over, I have sent Menelaus to reassure you. Fare ye well. Written in the hundred and forty-eighth 
year, on the fifteenth day of Xanthicus. 


XI. §. Bethsuron (Beécovpar, gen. after cvveyyivas as in 1 Macc. xi. 4, xili. 3, &c.) in 1 Macc. iv. 29 is the strategic 
fort of Beth-zur, commanding the highroad from Jerusalem to Hebron. The wv. /. cxoivous (cxotvos = thirty stadii) for 
atadious 1s probably an attempt to correct the error of placing B. so near to Jerusalem, unless the writer (or his source) 
confused the place with another of the same name in the vicinity of the capital, e.g. Bet Sahar (Grimm), or Kefr-et-Tur 
(on the Mount of Olives, cp. Schick in Palest. Explor. Fund Quarterly, 1895, p. 37). The oxotvovs-reckoning, which 
brings up its distance to 150 stadii, would almost harmonize with the statement of Eusebius that Beth-zur lay 160 stadii 
from Jerusalem, but this reckoning never occurs elsewhere in 2 Maccabees (cp. xil. 9, &c.). 

6. a good angel. Cp. xv. 23; Tobit v. 21. He came in white apparel, the conventional guise of angels. 

14. induce the king. Text corrupt. Translation omits dvayxaev. 

16. to this effect. For an analogous expression see Acts xxill. 25. 

people. A7@os here, as in 1 Macc. viii. 20, &c., is used in its official and political sense of djyos (see below, ver. 34). 

17. Absalom. Possibly the same as the Absalom of 1 Macc. xili. 11. 

21. the month Dioscurus. The AcocxopiyOiov of A, &c. (cp. the Acooxopidov of V in ver. 28) is either a corruption 
of Avarpov (read by some MSS. in Tobit ii. 12; Addit. Esth. xiii. 6, as an equivalent for Adar), or some intercalary 
month between Dystrus and Xanthicus (cp. below, vers. 33 and 38), or, most probably, an error for Acooxupoi (i.e. the 
third month of the Cretan calendar). When Atos Kopev@tov is read, the first month of the Macedonian calendar is 
perhaps meant (Aios = Marcheshvan, the Mapgoudyns of Josephus, Av7zig. I. ili. 3, &c.), and the name betrays the king's 
love of introducing Hellenic novelties into the very calendar of the East. 

29. to return home. Literally ‘to go down’ (i.e. from Jerusalem to the country-districts). 
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34 The Romans also sent them a letter to this effect : 
Quintus Memmius and Titus Manlius, ambassadors of the Romans, to the nation of the Jews, 
35 greeting. With reference to what Lysias, the king’s kinsman, has granted you, we hereby give our 
36 consent. As for the points which he decided were to be referred to the king, send some one at once 
37 to advise on them, that we may act in your interests. We are off to Antioch; make haste, then, to 
38 send some of your number, that we may know what your mind is. Fare ye well. Written in the 
hundred and forty-eighth year, on the fifteenth day of Xanthicus. 


AIT. 1-45. Fresh campaigns of Fitdas. 


12: After these, agreements had been concluded, Lysias went away to the king, while the Jews 
2 devoted themselves to husbandry. But some of the local governors, Timotheus and Apollonius, 
the son of Gennaeus, with Hieronymus and Demophon, and also Nicanor, the governor of Cyprus, 
3 would not let them alone or leave them at peace. Some inhabitants of Joppa also perpetrated the 
following crime: they invited the Jewish residents to embark, with their wives and children, in boats 
which they provided, as if they meant no harm at all but were simply acting according to the public 
4 regulations of the town. The Jews agreed to go, since they wished to be peaceable and had no 
suspicions ; but, when they were out at sea, the men of Joppa drowned no fewer than two hundred 
5 of them. Now when Judas heard of this brutal cruelty to his fellow-countrymen, he summoned his 
6 men, called on God the righteous Judge, and attacked the murderers of his brethren, setting fire to 
7 the haven by night, burning the boats, and putting to the sword those who had fled thither. Then, 
as the town was shut against him, he retired, intending to come back and extirpate the entire 
8 community of Joppa. And on learning that the inhabitants of Jamnia meant to carry out the same 
g kind of plot against the local Jews, he attacked them also by night, and set fire to the haven and 
the fleet,so that the glare of the light was seen at Jerusalem, two hundred and forty furlongs distant. 
10 ~=Now when they had drawn off nine furlongs from thence, on their march against Timotheus, they 
11 were attacked by no fewer than five thousand Arabs, with five hundred horsemen, and a stiff fight 
was waged in which, by God's help, Judas and his men won the victory. The vanquished nomads 
besought Judas to be their friend, promising to give him cattle and to be of service in other ways, 
12 and Judas, with the idea that they would really be of use in a number of ways, agreed to keep 
peace with them ; whereupon, after pledging friendship, they departed to their tents. 
13 He also fell upon a town which was strongly fortified with earthworks and walls, and inhabited 
14 by a mixed population; its name was Caspin. The inhabitants, relying on the strength of their 
walls and their ample provisions, scoffed insolently at Judas and his men, and, more than that, 
15 blasphemed and uttered cries of impiety ; but Judas and his men, invoking the great Sovereign of 
the world, who without rams and instruments of war had laid Jericho low in the days of Joshua, 
16 made a furious attack on the walls, and, capturing the town by the will of God, they massacred an 
unspeakable number, so much so that the adjoining lake, which was two furlongs broad, looked as 
though it were filled with the deluge of blood. 
17 Drawing off seven hundred and fifty furlongs from thence, they made their way to Charax, to the 
18 Jews who are styled Tubieni. Timotheus they did not find in that locality ; he had gone off without 
19 achieving any success, and left behind him in a certain post an extremely strong garrison. But 
Dositheus and Sosipater, captains of Maccabaeus, sallied out and destroyed the troops left by 
20 limotheus in the stronghold, over ten thousand men. Whereupon Maccabaeus, arranging his men 
in divisions, set a leader over each division, and hurried after Timotheus, who had with him 


34. Titus Manlius. In 163 B.C., two years later than the date of this letter, a certain Manius Sergius was one of 
the envoys to Antiochus Epiphanes (Polybius, xxxi. 9. 6), and in 164 B.c. T. Manlius Torquatus went on a mission to 
Egypt (Livy, xiii. 11), but there is no record of any Roman envoys to Syria bearing the names of Q. Memmius and 
T. Manius (or Manlius). Niese (72 f.), in his desire to identify one of them, emends the reading of V (Manos Epuos) 
into Mayos Zépyos, and takes Tiros as the corruption of a name ending in -tius. But this is too heavy a price to pay 
for fccasena the historicity of the passage. For mpeoSurns (semex) == mpeoBeurns (legatus) see 1 Macc. xiv. 22, xv. 17, 
Philemon 9. 


AII. 6. thither. i.e. to the coast, where refugees from the interior were trying to escape by sea. 

13. earthworks. For yepupovv (om. V, Syr., &c.) read yepupas (55, Vg. = frmam pontibus) with Grimm and 
Kamphausen, in sense of ‘embankments’ or ‘earthworks’. In 1 Macc. v. 26-36 Judas, during his raid into Gilead, 
captures Casphor among other towns, and subsequently (46 f.) storms Ephron, an ‘extremely strong’ town. When 
‘Gephyrun’ is retained here, it may be identified with this Ephron, as the ‘Gephyrus’ of Polyb. v. 70. 12, or with 
Heshbon, which had a large reservoir adjacent (ver. 16). Otherwise the town’s name, Caspin (or Caspis), must be 
connected with Casphor, i.e. the modern el-Muzeirit, ‘the great station on the Hajj road’ (so G. A. Smith, Zacycd. 
Liblica, 1. 707-8, who pronounces Furrer’s identification of Casphon with Chisfin as ‘ philologically improbable’). 

20. Over each division. Reading rovs, Grimm's conjecture for the MSS. adrovs. 
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21 a hundred and twenty thousand infantry and two thousand five hundred cavalry. Now as soon as 
Timotheus heard of the onset of Judas, he sent forward the women and children and also the - 
baggage into a place called Carnaim, which was hard to besiege and difficult of access owing to its 

22 Narrow approaches on all sides. But when the first division of Judas appeared in sight, panic seized 
the enemy, who were terrifed by the manifestation of Him who beholdeth all things; they took 
to flight in all directions, so that many got hurt by their own men and wounded by the points of 

23 one another's swords, while Judas kept up a hot pursuit, putting the wicked wretches to the sword, 

24 and destroying as many as thirty thousand men. Timotheus himself fell into the hands of Dositheus 
and Sosipater, whom he adiured with plenty of specious guile to spare him and let him go, on the 
ground that he had the parents of many and the brothers of some in his power, and that (if he were 

25 not released) it would be the worse for them. So, to save their brethren, they let him go, after he 

26 had solemnly pledged himself with many an oath to restore them unhurt. Then Judas attacked 

27 Carnaim and the temple of Atergatis, massacring twenty-five thousand persons, and after this rout 
and slaughter he made war against Ephron, a strong city, where Lysias had a residence and where 
the inhabitants came from all nationalities. Stalwart young men drawn up in front of the 

28 walls offered a resolute defence, and the place held ample stores of military engines and darts, but 
the Jews invoked the Sovereign who crusheth forcibly the strength of his enemies, and got the city 

29 into their hands, destroying as many as twenty-five thousand of the inhabitants. Setting out from 
thence they marched in haste against Scythopolis, which is six hundred furlongs from Jerusalem, 

30 but since the local Jews testified to the goodwill shown them by the Scythopolitans and to their 

31 humane conduct during periods of misfortune, they simply thanked them and enjoined them to 
continue well-disposed to their race in future. Then they marched up to Jerusalem, as the feast 
of weeks was close at hand. 

33 After the feast called Pentecost they hurried against Gorgias, the governor of Jamnia, who came 

34 out to meet them with three thousand foot soldiers and four hundred cavalry. And when they 

35 joined battle, it came to pass that a few of the Jews fell. But aman Dositheus, belonging to the 
Tubieni, who was a powerful horseman, caught hold of Gorgias and, gripping his mantle, dragged 
him off by main force, meaning to capture the accursed wretch alive. A Thracian horseman bore 

36 down on him, however, and disabled his arm, so that Gorgias managed to escape to Marisa. And 
as Esdris and his men were now exhausted by the long fight, Judas called upon the Lord to 

37 show he was their ally and leader in the fight; then, raising the war-cry and songs of praise in the 
language of the fathers, he made an unexpected rush against the troops of Gorgias and routed them. 

38 And Judas took his army to the town of Adullam, where, as the seventh day was coming on, they 

39 purified themselves according to custom and kept the sabbath. Next day, when the troops of Judas 
went—as it was high time they did—to pick up the corpses of the slain, in order to bring them 

40 home to lie with their kinsfolk in their fathers’ sepulchres, they discovered under the shirts of every 
one of the dead men amulets of the idols of Jamnia—a practice forbidden the Jews by law. All] saw 

41 at once that this was why they had perished, and, blessing the (dealings) of the Lord, the just Judge 

42 who revealeth what is secret, all betook themselves to supplication, beseeching that the sin com- 
mitted might be wholly blotted out; and the noble-hearted Judas exhorted the people to keep them- 
selves from sin, after what they had seen with their own eyes as the result of sin committed by those 


21. Carnaim. The Carnaim of 1 Macc. v. 26, 43, where Derkéto, the fish-goddess (cp. W. R. Smith’s Religion of 
Semites*, pp. 171 f.; Cheyne in Excycl. Biblica, i. 379), was worshipped as Atargatis (see below, ver. 26). 

26. Then, &c. Resuming the narrative of ver. 23, after the interlude of vv. 24-25. 

29. Scythopolis, the Bethshan of 1 Macc. v. 52, is so named in Judith ii). 10 and Polybius v. 70. 4 (cp. Rix, Zev¢ 
aue Testament, pp. 1§2f.). Though a Hellenistic town under the Syrian power, it was not bitterly anti-Semitic at 
this period. 

32. Jamnia. The change (Grotius) of “Idovpaias into ’Iaypvetas brings the narrative more into line with ver. 4o, 
I Macc. v. 58-9, and Josephus, Av¢. XII. viii. 6 (where Gorgias 1s called ‘lapvetas orpatnyés). 

35. Dositheus. Evidently a different man from the Dositheus of vv. 19 and 24. For rod Baxnvopos read (with 19, 
62, 64, 93; so Niese) rév TouBinvav (TwBinvav). Dositheus belonged to the Tubieni Jews of ver. 17. 

36. Esdris. The lopyiay of A 44, 64, &c., is more probably a correction of ‘Eodpi, due to the feeling that Esdris 
(for the name cp. 1 Chron. xxvii. 26) has not hitherto been mentioned, than of “Eodpap (i.e. priests called after Ezra, 
Ewald). The epitomist, with characteristic carelessness, has forgotten to transcribe from Jason any previous allusion 
to this Jewish captain; hence the abruptness of his introduction. The earlier part of the engagement seems to have 
pean costly and doubtful (for the reason assigned in ver. 40), but Judas as usual, with divine aid, proves successful in 
the end. 
oa the town of Adullam. Not far from Marisa (the Mareshah of 1 Macc. v. 66); cp. Micah i. 15; 2 Chron. xi.7 ; 

eh. xi. 30. 

purified themselves. i.e. from the stains of recent contact with pagans as well as of bloodshed. 

40. a practice forbidden. Deut. vii. 26, &c. These iepwara were small portable idols, worn as amulets (see 

W. Robertson Smith, Religion of Semites*, pp. 208-9, and L. Blau, Das algjjud. Zauberwesen, pp. 86-7). 
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II MACCABEES 12. 43—138. 22 


43 who had fallen. He then collected from them, man by man, the sum of two thousand drachmas of 
silver, which he forwarded to Jerusalem for a sin-offering. In this he acted quite rightly and 
44 properly, bearing in mind the resurrection—for if he had not expected the fallen to rise again, it 
45 would have been superfluous and silly to pray for the dead—and having regard to the splendour of 
the gracious reward which is reserved for those who have fallen asleep in godliness—a holy and 


pious consideration! Hence he made propitiation for the dead, that they might be released from 
their sin. 


XIII. 1-26. Lystas and Eupator forced to make terms with Fews. 


13 In the hundred and forty-ninth year tidings were brought to Judas and his men that Antiochus 


18, 


29 


“ 


2 Eupator was marching with large troops against Judaea, accompanied by Lysias his guardian and 
chancellor, each commanding a Greek force consisting of a hundred and ten thousand foot-soldiers, 
five thousand three hundred cavalry, twenty-two elephants, and three hundred chariots armed with 

3 scythes. Menelaus also attached himself to them and, making loud pretences of patriotism, abetted 
Antiochus—not that he cared for the safety of the fatherland, but because he thought he would 

4be appointed to office. But the King of kings stirred the anger of Antiochus against the 
scoundrel, and, learning from Lysias that he was responsible for all the troubles, he ordered him to 

_5 be taken to Beroea and put to death there in the local fashion. For at Beroea there is a tower, fifty 
cubits high, filled with (hot) ashes, and a revolving contrivance which drops the victim sheer into the 

o ashes. ‘To this they bring any one who is guilty of sacrilege or other heinous crimes, and they all 

7 push him on, to meet his doom. By such a fate it befell that Menelaus, the law-breaker, died, 

Snot even getting a grave in earth. And this was perfectly just. Many a sin had he committed 
against the altar, whose fire and ashes were holy; by ashes, then, he got his death. 

g Nowthe king was coming in hot indignation to inflict on the Jews the very sorest of the sufferings 

10 that had befallen them in his father’s time. But when Judas heard this, he bade the people call day 
and night on the Lord, that he would succour them, now if ever, as they were on the point of losing 
11 the Law, their country, and the holy temple, and that he would not allow the people, after their brief 
12 and recent revival, to fall into the hands of profane pagans. Now when they had all done so with one 
accord, and implored the merciful Lord for three days without ceasing, weeping and fasting and 
13 lying prostrate, Judas addressed them and ordered them to get ready. After consulting privately 
with the elders, he determined that, before the king could throw his army into Judaea and master 
14 the city, they would march out and decide the issue by the help of God. So, committing the 
outcome of it to the Creator of the world, and charging his men to fight stoutly, even to death, for 
15 laws, temple, city, country, and polity, he pitched his camp near Modin, and, giving his troops the 
watchword of VICTORY IS GObD’s, he and a picked body of his bravest young men made an onset 
by night upon the royal tent and slew as many as two thousand men within the camp; they also 
16 stabbed the chief elephant and his mahout, and finally, after filling the camp with panic and 
17 confusion, got away triumphantly, just as the day began to dawn. This was due to the help of 
God's protection. 
19 After this taste of the Jews’ prowess the king used stratagem in attacking their positions. Thus 
he moved upon Beth-sura, a strong fortress of the Jews, was routed, dashed at it (again), was worsted. 
21 Judas got the necessaries of life conveyed to those inside. But Rhodocus,a Jewish soldier, betrayed 
the secrets of the Jews to the enemy ; search was made for him, he was arrested and imprisoned. 
22 Again the king made overtures to the residents in Beth-sura, pledged his right hand, took theirs, 


43. man by man. «ar avdpodoyetoy (Swete) or car’ avdpadoyiav (V, 74, Fritzsche) 1s a corruption of car’ dvdpa Aoyiav 
(44, 71, cp. Deissmann’s Lrb/e-Studtes, pp. 219-20) or Aoyeiav. The following xaracxevaopata is to be omitted (with 
52, 55, 74, 106, 243) asa gloss. The sacrifice for the dead 1s recounted in such a way as to suggest that the writer 
anticipated, not unnaturally, objections to it on the score of novelty. It 1s, from the religious standpoint, one of the 
remarkable contributions made by this book to our knowledge of contemporary Judaism. 


XIII. 2. elephants. The elephants and their mahouts (ver. 15) were imported by the Seleucid monarchs from 
India. The ‘futile device’ of the scythed chariot (Gpya Speravnpdpor, currus falceatus) was used as late as the battle 
of Magnesia (cp. Livy xxxvil. 40-1), ‘but it may be questioned whether after the experience of that day they were 
used again’ (Bevan, House of Seleucus, 1. 290). 

5- Nothing otherwise is known of this local custom at Beroea (the modern Aleppo), * but suffocation in a pit full of 
ashes was a recognized Persian punishment, and one frequently inflicted upon offenders of a high class’ (Rawlinson). 
See Ovid’s /d7s, 317-18. 

6. they bring. Reading dpavres (Niese) for the unintelligible daavres of the MSS., and mpowGotow below (‘ push 
on ’) for the mpoawOotcww of the MSS. With 7-8 cp. iv. 26, 1x. 5-6, Wisd. xvi. I. 

15. stabbed. Reading cuvexévtynce (cp. xii. 23), Grimm’s ingenious correction of the meaningless wuve@nxev of the MSS. 

17. just as... dawn. This. Omitting (with V) the d¢ after taopawotons and adding (with V, so Niese) d¢ after 
rouro. Judas still believed in night-attacks (vill. 7). 

21. Rhodocus apparently was more leniently treated than the earlier traitors (x. 22). 

22. pledged his right hand, took theirs, &c. See xii.12. The writer, or the source which he is hurriedly recapitu- 
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II MACCABEES 18. 23—14. 21 


23 departed, attacked the forces of Judas, was defeated, heard that Philip who had been left as 
chancellor in Antioch had become desperate, was confounded by the news, proposed peace to the 
Jews, submitted with an oath to all their equitable conditions, came to terms with them and offered 

24 sacrifice, honoured the sanctuary and the sacred Place, behaved humanely, took gracious farewell 

25 of Maccabaeus, left Hegemonides in command from Ptolemais to Gerar, went to Ptolemais. The 
men of Ptolemais felt sore over the treaty; they were excessively indignant with the Jews and 

26 wanted to annul the articles of the agreement. Lysias advanced to the béma, defended it as well 
as possible, convinced them, pacificd and won them over, departed to Antioch. Such was the course 
of the king’s inroad and retreat. 


XIV. 1-46. Sutrigucs and threats of Nicanor. 


14: Now after the space of three years Judas and his men learned that Demetrius the son of Seleucus 
2 had sailed into the haven of Tripolis with a powerful army and fleet, and had seized the country, 
3 after making away with Antiochus and Lysias his guardian. And Alcimus, a former high-priest, 

who had voluntarily polluted himself in days when there was no trafficking (with the Gentiles), and 
who therefore judged he was no longer safe and that he was now debarred entirely from the holy 
4 altar, came to king Demetrius in the hundred and fifty-first year with the present of a golden crown 
and palm, and, in addition to these customary gifts, some of the olive-branches from the temple. 
5 The first day he said nothing. But when he did get a chance of furthering his infatuated enterprise, 
on being summoned to confer with Demetrius and being asked about the temper and aims of the 
6 Jews, he replied: It 1s the Jews called Hasidacans, led by Judas Maccabaeus, who are keeping up the 
7 feud and stirring sedition; they will not let the kingdom settle down in peace. Wherefore, deprived of 
8 my ancestral glory—-I mean, the high-priesthood—I have now come hither, primarily from a sincere 
concern for the king’s interests, and secondly from anxiety on behalf of my own fellow-citizens ; for 
g the recklessness of the aforesaid party has involved our nation in no small misfortune. Acquaint 
thyself, O king, with the details of this business, and take measures on behalf of our country and our 
10 sorely tried nation, according to the gracious kindness which thou showest to all. For as long as 
11 Judas is alive, it is impossible for the State to be at peace. When he said this, the rest of the king’s 
Friends, who cherished ill will against Judas, hastened to inflame Demetrius still further against him, 
12 and, after instantly summoning Nicanor, formerly master of the elephants, and appointing him 
13 governor of Judaea, he dispatched him with written instructions to make away with Judas and to 
14 scatter his troops and to set up Alcimus as high-priest of the great temple. Now all the heathen 
throughout Judaea, whom Judas had driven to flight, flocked to join Nicanor, anticipating that the 
15 misfortunes and calamities of the Jews would mean gain to them. But when the Jews heard of 
Nicanor’s inroad and the onset of the heathen, they sprinkled earth upon their heads and solemnly 
invoked Him who had established his own people to all eternity and who ever upholds those who 
16 are his Portion with visible aid. ‘Then, by order of their leader, they at once started out and joined 1 
17 battle with them at a village called Lessau. Now Simon, the brother of Judas, had already cy 
encountered Nicanor and, thrown suddenly into consternation by the foe, had sustained a temporary~ © 
18 check. Nevertheless, Nicanor shrank from deciding the issue at the sword’s point, as he had | 
heard of the manliness and the courage shown by the troops of Judas in fighting for their country. 
19 He therefore sent Posidonius and Theodotus and Mattathias to give and receive pledges of friend- 
20 ship. After full consideration, when the proposals were laid by the general before the troops, and 
21 it appeared they were all of one mind, the compact was agreed to, and a day was fixed for the two 


lating, glosses over the fact that the fortress was starved into surrender (i Macc. vi. 49-50), and that Judas was routed 
(cp. Josephus, Av/. XII. ix. 5). 

23..Cp. v. 22, ix. 29, where a different tradition emerges. It was really Lysias, not the king, who was upset by the 
news of Philip’s move (cp. 1 Macc. vi. §5 f.). 

24. Hegemonides. lf nyepovidny is equivalent to nyeudva, the story is guilty of another historical error in making 
Lysias appoint Judas as governor. But the word is more probably a proper name, formed on the analogy of ‘Hyepdnmos, 
especially as orpatnydv would otherwise be superfluous. 

Gerar. For leppnvay (V), = ‘ the inhabitants of Gerrha’, read lepapnya@y (Tepapnpwy 55) = Gerar, SE. of Gaza (so 
Ewald), or Garar (Syr.), i.e. Gezer (Gazara) near Lydda (1 Macc. xv. 28, 35). The phrase means ‘ from Ptolemais on 
the north to G. on the south’. Gerrha (Gerra), between Rhinocura and Pelusium, belonged at this time to Egypt. 
Hence, unless the writer is held guilty of a serious error, the other reading is preferable. 


XIV. 3. voluntarily polluted himself, &c. The Hellenistic proclivities of Alcimus were aggravated, to the 
writer’s mind, by their gratuitousness ; he had not been forced to adopt Syro-Greek customs, and he had not the 
excuse of any syncretistic current during his high-priesthood (cp. ver. 38). 

14. whom Judas had driven to flight. A solecism (requyadeuxdres rév ‘Iovday) apparently based on the analogous 
uses of devyew tivd = ‘to fly from one’ (e.g. Herod. v. 62). 

16. Lessau. The wv. /. Aeesaov is connected by Ewald with the Adasa of 1 Macc. vii. 40, 45; otherwise neither 
Lessau nor Dessau can be identified. 

17. atemporary check. Reading Spaxéws (V) instead of Bpudéws (A, 19, 44, 62, &c.). 
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II MACCABEES 14. 22—15. 7 


22 leaders to meet by themselves. <A litter was carried forward from each army; chairs of state were 
placed ; Judas stationed armed men ready in suitable positions, lest the enemy should spring any 
23 treacherous attack ; they carricd through the conference duly. Nicanor stayed a while in Jerusalem 
24 and did nothing amiss; he even disbanded the hordes who had flocked to join his standard ; 
25 he kept Judas always beside him; he had become heartily attached to the man, urged him to 
marry and beget children. He did marry, settled down, and enjoyed life. 
26 But when Alcimus saw their mutual goodwill, he got hold of the treaty which had been concluded 
and went to Demetrius, alleging that Nicanor was ill affected toward the State, since he had 
27 appointed that. conspirator Judas to be his successor. At this the king fell into a passion 
and, exasperated by the calumnies of the scoundrel, wrote to Nicanor that he was displeased 
at the compact, and ordered him to send Maccabaeus instantly as a prisoner to Antioch. 
28 Nicanor was confounded by this news and sadly vexed at the thought of annulling the terms 
29 arranged, as the man had done no wrong. However, as the king could not be gainsaid, he bided 
30 his time to carry out the business by a stratagem. But Maccabaeus noticed that Nicanor was 
treating him with less friendliness and behaving more rudely than was his wont; so, reckoning this 
harshness was of a sinister character, he gathered a considerable number of his men and hid from 
31 Nicanor. The latter, conscious that he had been pluckily outwitted by Judas, went to the great and 
holy temple, while the priests were offering the usual sacrifices, and commanded them to deliver up 
33 the man. And when they swore they did not know where the man was whom he sought, he 
stretched forth his right hand toward the sanctuary, and swore this oath: Unless you hand over 
Judas as my prisoner, I will raze this shrine of God to the ground, and break down the altar, and 
34 erect on this spot a temple of Dionysus for all to see. With these words he went away. But the 
priests stretched forth their hands to heaven, invoking Him who ever fighteth for our nation, thus: 
35 O Lord, who hast no need of aught, as it hath pleased thee to have among usa sanctuary where thou 
36 dwellest, so now, O holy Lord, from whom is all hallowing, keep free from defhlement for evermore 
this house so lately cleansed, and shut every impious mouth. 
37. Now information was laid before Nicanor against a Jerusalemite elder called Razis, a patriot who 
was very highly esteemed, and addressed as Father of the Jews on account of his benevolence. For 
38 in bygone days, when there was no trafficking (with the Gentiles), he had been accused of Judaism, 
39 and had most resolutely risked body and life for Judaism. So Nicanor, with the intention of 
40 showing his hostility to the Jews, sent over five hundred soldiers to arrest him. For he meant to 
41 strike a blow at the Jews by this arrest. But when the troops were on the point of capturing the 
tower, forcing the outer door of the courtyard and calling for fire to set light to the doors, he fell 
42 upon his sword, seeing he was surrounded on every side; he preferred to die a noble death rather 
43 than fall into the scoundrels’ hands and suffer outrages unworthy of his noble character. Owing to 
the hurry of the struggle, however, he missed his stroke, and, as a crowd of men was now pouring 
through the door, he pluckily ran up to the wall and threw himself bravely down among the crowds. 


44, 45 They drew back at oncc, so that he fell between them on the open street. Still alive, however, he 


got up in a fury of anger and ran, with blood pouring from him, sore wounded as he was, right 

46 through the crowds ; then, standing on a steep rock, his blood now drained from him, he tore out 
his bowels, taking both his hands to them, and flung them at the crowds. So he died, calling on 
Him who is lord of life and spirit to restore them to him again. 


XV. 1-36. Attack, defeat, and death of Nicanor. 


151 Now, learning that Judas and his men were in the region of Samaria, Nicanor determined to 


2 attack them without any risk upon the day of rest. And when the Jews who were forced to accom- 
pany him said, Destroy them not so savagely and barbarously, but show honour to the day which 

3 He who beholdcth all things hath hallowed in his holiness, the thrice-accursed wretch asked them 

4 if there was a Sovereign in heaven who had ordered the observance of the sabbath day. And when 
they declared, There is the living Lord, himself a Sovereign in heaven, who bade us observe the 

5 seventh day, he replied, I too am a sovereign on earth, and my orders are to take arms and execute 
the king’s business. Nevertheless he did not succeed in executing his shocking purpose. 

6 Now Nicanor, in the height of his overweening pride, had determined to ercct a public trophy of 

y victory over Judas and his men; but Maccabaeus still ceased not to trust with absolute confidence 


24. the hordes, i.e. the supporters mentioned in ver. 14. 
36. and shut every impious mouth. So 19, 62, dpatov b€ ray ordua avopoy (ppakes . . . adtxov, 64, 93a), and &. 
42. A higher motive for suicide than in the case of Ptolemy Macron (x. 13). 


XV. 5. he did not succeed, &c. The writer gives no account of what transpired. The purpose of the excerpt is 
simply to exalt, in ultra~Pharisaic and unhistorical fashion (cp. 1 Macc. ii. 41), the rigid sabbatarianism of the 
Maccabaean army. 
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II MACCABEES 15. 8-36 


8 that he wouid obtain help from the Lord, and exhorted his company not to dread the onset of the 
heathen, but to keep in mind all the help they had formerly received from heaven and to expect at 
g the present hour the victory which would be theirs from the Almighty ; and comforting them out 
of the law and the prophets, as well as recalling the struggles they had endured, he made them 

10 more eager (for the fray). Then, after rousing their spirits, he issued his orders, and at the same time 

11 pointed out the heathen’s perfidy and breach of their oaths. He armed each man, not so much with 
confidence in shields and spears as with the heartening which comes from apt words, and also 

12 cheered them all by recounting a reliable dream, a sort of vision. This was what he had seen: Onias, 
the former high priest, a good and great man, of stately bearing yet gracious in manner, well-spoken 
and trained from childhood in all points of virtue—Onias with outstretched hands invoking blessings 

13 on the whole body of the Jews; then another man in the same attitude, conspicuous by his grey 

14 hairs and splendour, and invested with marvellous, majestic dignity. This, Onias explained to him, 
is the lover of the brethren, who prayeth fervently for the people and the holy city, Jeremiah the 

15 prophet of God. And Jeremiah held out his right hand to present Judas with a golden sword, and 

16 as he gave it he addressed him thus: Take this holy sword as a gift from God, and with it thou 
shalt crush the foe. 

17. So, encouraged by these truly heroic words of Judas, which had the power of rousing young souls 
to valour and stirring them to manliness, they determined not to pitch camp but manfully to set 
upon the foe and, by engaging them right valiantly hand to hand, to decide the issue, since the city 

18 and the sanctuary and the temple were in danger. For their anxiety about wives and children, as 
well as about brethren and kinsfolk, weighed less with them than their supreme and chief anxiety 

19 about the consecrated sanctuary. Whereas those left behind in the city were uneasy about the 

20 encounter in the open country, and suffered no slight anguish. All were now waiting for the critical 
moment, the enemy had now united their forces and drawn up their line of battle, the elephants 

21 were arranged for easy action, and the cavalry stationed on the wings, when Maccabaeus, surveying 
the hordes in front of him, with their varied weapons and fierce elephants, held up his hands to 
heaven and called upon the Lord, the worker of wonders, for he knew that victory is not decided 

22 by weapons but won by the Lord for such as He judgeth to deserve it. And his prayer was in these 
terms: Thou, Sovereign Lord, didst send thine angel in the days of Hezekiah king of Judaea, and 

23 he slew as many as a hundred and eighty-five thousand of Sennacherib’s host ; so now, O heavenly 

24 Sovereign, send a good angel before us to scare and terrify the foe; by the great strength of thine 

25 arm may those who have blasphemously assailed thy holy sanctuary be utterly dismayed. And as 

26 he ended with these words, Nicanor and his men advanced with trumpets and paeans. But Judas 

27 and his men joined battle with the enemy, calling upon God and praying; and so fighting with their 
hands, while they prayed to God with their hearts, they slew no fewer than thirty-five thousand men, 

28 mightily cheered by the manifest help of God. ‘The battle over, they were returning with joy, when 

29 they recognized Nicanor lying dead in full armour; a shout of excitement arose, they blessed the 

30 Sovereign Lord in the language of their fathers, and he who was ever in body and soul the protagonist 
of his fellow-citizens, he who retained through life his youthful patriotism, ordered Nicanor’s head 

31 and arm to be cut off and carried to Jerusalem. When he arrived there, and had called his country- 

32 men together and set the priests before the altar, he sent for the garrison of the citadel, showed them 
the vile Nicanor’s head and the impious creatures hand which he had stretched out vauntingly 

33 against the holy house of the Almighty ; then, cutting out the impious Nicanor’s tongue, he said he 
would throw it piecemeal to the birds and hang up the rewards of his insensate folly opposite the 

34 sanctuary. And they all lifted to heaven their cry of blessing to the Lord who had manifested 

35 himself, saying, Blessed be He who hath preserved his own Place undefiled. And he hung Nicanor’s 

36 head from the citadel, a clear and conspicuous token to all of the Lord’s help. And all decided, by 
public decree, never to let this day pass uncelebrated, but to celebrate the thirteenth day of the 
twelfth month—called Adar in Syriac—-the day before the day of Mordecai. 


I1. a Sort of vision. Reading vmap re for imép rt. This intercessory function of the saints is denied in Slav. En. 
Top 

20. united their forces. Reading cupp:Edyrwy (V) for mpocpiédvtwy (A), 

21. and fierce elephants. Omitting, with V, émt pepos etxatpor. 

24. sanctuary. Keading vaoy (V) for Aady (A). Cp. xiv. 33. 

33. the rewards of his insensate folly. i.e. the muulated head and hand (cp. 1 Macc. vil. 47), which were the 
miserable recompense of his insensate attack on the Jews. The citadel was not in the hands of the Jews at this period, 
however, but held by a Syrian garrison. 

34. toheaven... tothe Lord. Cp.1 Mace. iv. 24, 55. 

35. Cp. 1 Sam. xxxi. 10, Judith xiv. 1. For ‘head’ (as a: rendering of mporounv) R.V. prefers ‘head and shoulder ’ 
cp. ver. 30). 
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XV. 37-39. L£ptlogue of the epitomist. 


37 Such was the history of Nicanor; and as the city was held from that period by the Hebrews, 

38 I will make this the end of my story. If it has been well told, if it has been skilfully arranged, such 

39 was my desire; but if it is poor and indifferent, that was all I could manage. For just as it is bad 
to drink wine alone or again to drink water alone, whereas wine mixed with water proves at once 
wholesome and delightful, so the skill with which a book ts composed is a delight to the taste 
of readers. 


And here shall be the end. 


37. the city was held from that period. A pious exaggeration; the citadel was not captured by the Jews till 
142-141 B.C., and Antiochus Sidetes recaptured the city in 133 B.C. 

39. This verse carries on the thought of the first part of the preceding verse; it has nothing to do with the second 
part. The writer expresses himself obscurely, although the obscurity may be due to some corruption of the text, but 
it is clear that he is not comparing graphic and prosaic passages in his narrative to wine and water, as if defending the 
blend of the two. He did his best, he pleads, to be pointed. For good style, blended with sound matter, adds to the 
reader’s profit and pleasure; facts alone, and style alone, are alike inferior to this combination of history and literature. 
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THE THIRD BOOK OF MACCABEES 
INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. CONTENTS AND MAIN CONCLUSIONS. 


THE scene of 3 JWaccabees is placed in the reign of Ptolemy IV (Philopator) at the time of the 
battle of Raphia (217 B.C). It narrates an attempt made by the king to enter the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and his miraculous repulse. In consequence he determines to wreak his vengeance on 
the Jews of Alexandria, and of Egypt as a whole, first by interfering with their religion, and altering 
their political status, and afterwards by letting loose drunken elephants to trample them to death in 
the Hippodrome of Alexandria. After his purpose has been several times providentially delayed, 
it is finally foiled by a vision of angels which turns the elephants upon the persecutors. The king 
repents and becomes the patron of the Jews, who return in safety and rejoicing to their homes. The 
story as it stands ts full of impossibilities and bombastic exaggerations, but each one of the incidents 
taken singly may well rest on some basis of fact, though they certainly did not all take place in the 
same reign. The general accuracy of the technical and official language of the book is confirmed 
by a comparison with Ptolemaic Papyri, and the book as a whole has striking points of contact with 
2 Maccabees and the Letter of Arisieas. It would seem to have been written in Alexandria at about 
the same time as these books, not far from 100 B.C., a date which is confirmed by indications drawn 
from Papyri. The writer apparently used the lost memoirs of the reign of Philopator, written by 
Ptolemy Megalopolitanus shortly after his death. He seems to have combined a narrative of 
Philopator’s attempt to enter the Temple with a later story, preserved in another form by Josephus, 
of a persecution of Egyptian Jews by Physcon. 


On Zee diver 


Maccabees is really a misnomer, unless with Fritzsche we consider the book to be part of a prolego- 
mena to a complete history of the Maccabees. IIroAeuatxd (see below, § 9) would be more accurate. 
Syncellus (I. 516) cites the Letter of Aristeas as mtodeuatxd. It is probable that the present title 
is not original. It may easily have arisen from its collocation with the other books of Maccabees 
iene WSS. 


§ 3. MSS. AND VERSIONS. 


The book is found in A and V (= Holmes and Parsons 23), and in many cursives ; see Fritzsche, 
Libr. Apocr. Graece, p. xx, and Swete, /ntr. to the O.T. in Greek, pp. 148 ff.; 19, 62, 64, 93 agrec 
continually and give a Lucianic Text. It is not in the Vulgate, but is found in the Syriac Peshitta, 
the text of which represents a free and expanded rendering, sometimes agreeing with the 
Lucianic Text. There is also an Armenian version, which is probably to be dated A.D. 400-600, 
in the golden age of Armenian literature. It is a loose, but very literary, translation in the style 
of the fifth-century historian, Faustus of Byzant, and is found in most MSS. of the Armenian 
Bible.! 

Ihe text is generally well preserved and presents as a whole no serious problems. The 
variations of reading seldom affect the sense, and usually arise from the desire to substitute for 
the forced phraseology of the writer a simpler and more familiar expression. Even in cases where 
the MSS. seem to be corrupt, the general meaning is clear, and the confusion always appears to be 
due to the difficulties raised by the verbose and obscure style of the book. Emendation is very 
uncertain, as the ordinary canons of language and grammar can hardly be applied. There are 
interesting examples of probable conflation, e.g. in il. 6, 24, v. 43. 


For these facts, and for the readings from the Armenian version in the critical notes, | am indebted to the ready 
help of Mr. F. C. Conybeare. 
“38, 
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$4. DATE AND ORIGIN. 


The date must be determined by internal considerations. There is no early attestation to the 
existence of the book (see below, $9), but it cannot have been written after the destruction of 
the temple. It clearly belongs to the Jewish apologetic literature which sprang into being in the 
second century B.C. and continued to be popular for some time. It has points of contact with 
Esther and Fudith on the one hand, though-unlike them it has no hero, and with Szrach, Wisdom, 
and 4 Maccabees on the other. But the connexion ts specially close with 2 Maccabees and the Letter 
of Aristeas. 

(2) Relation to 2 Maccabees. (a) Many of the leading ideas and incidents are the same :— 
The repulse of Heliodorus (2 Macc. iii. 22-31), and the punishment of Antiochus (ix. 4 ff., cf. 
3 Macc. ii. 21-4); miraculous visions (iii. 25, x. 29, x1. 8; cf. 3 Macc. vi. 18); stress on the sanctity 
of the temple and prayers for its defence (iii. 15-22, vill. 2-4, xiv. 34-6; cf. 3 Macc. i. 11 ff,, 
ii. 1 ff.); attacks on religion (vi. 9, &c.; cf. 3 Mace, it, 27 ff.) mi 20), attempte tonemionceman 
alien citizenship (iv. 9; cf. 3 Macc. ib.) ; stress laid on memorial feasts (x. 6, xv. 36; cf. 3 Macc. 
vi. 30-6. An aged and pious Eleazar appears in both books (vi. 18; cf. 3 Macc. vi. 1); official 
letters are included (ix. 18 ff., xi. 16 ff.; cf. 3 Macc. iit, 12 ff., vit. 1 ff.); the picture of the general 
horrer in iit, 15 if. is like that ive lace, 1. 10m ee een 

(8) There is a strong resemblance in style and language. Both books present the same type 
of literary, or pseudo-classical, Greek. Crasis of the definite article, and various classical syn- 
tactical forms, are common to the two books and found nowhere else in the LXX!; both show 
the same fondness for connecting sentences with d¢€. The following words found in both occur 
nowhere else in the LXX :— 


* diaxopif@ 1. 23 Iv. 5, IX. 29 In passive. pds UmO Katpov Nuepus 1V. 14 3 VIl. 20. 
SoptdAwros 1. 55 Vv. II. éXeshavrdapyns Vv. 4, KC. 5 X1V. 12. 
dytimadot i, 53 XIV. 17. peyuropepas vi. 33 [adj. v. 8]; iv. 22, 49. 
evtagia 1. 10; 1V. 37. mpoonpaivw V. 13, 473 1V. 23. 
Tapavaytyr@okw 1, 123 Vill. 23. adépttos V, 205 V1. 5; Vil. I, X. 34, 
Ppvacoopa: li. 2; vil. 34 [cf. Acts iv. 25]. 6 émiparns Kiptos V. 355 XV. 34. 
kpadaiyw 11, 21; xi. 8. ddoyiotia V. 423; xiv. 8. 
avtiAnuWews tevEarba il. 33; xv. 7 [the same peculiar | iodmedos Vv. 43; Vill. 3, 1X. 14. 

form of the Aorist ; see Thackeray, 0. ¢c., p. 287]. iirpwros V. 473 Vill. 36, x. 30 [in classical sense = un- 
adirnprot 1. 163 Xii. 23, Xill. 4, XIV. 42. wounded |. 
UYavyevar 111. iis os Ve 6, KaTAGTEAAW V1. I 5 IV. 2k. 
vpopapevos lll, 233 Vii. 24. reparorrows [of God | vi. 32; Xv. 21. 
mpo Trav 6>Oarpov AapBave IV. 43 Vill. 17. oiwydBpwros V1. eas a ee 


OpocOvns 1V. 12, VIL. 143 IV. 2. 


The following words are found in both books, and are rare otherwise :— 
KaTakAetoTous 1, 18; lil. Ig [in both cases with mapbévor | ; amnpavTos Vl. 6 ; ON 253 Wisd. vil. 22. 


Wisd. xviii. 4. adiwadeintos Vi. 333 ll. 26, &c.; 1 Macc. xi. 11. 
ayepwyia, -os 1, 25, tl. 33 ix. 7; Wisd. 11. 9. £evi¢wy [as adj.] vii. 3; 1x. 6; Esther iil. 13. 
ampoadens " God] it. 9; xiv. 35; 1 Macc. xiieg [not | «toraée vil. 4; xii. 2, xlv.025 50) creo. 

of God]. d0eia Vil. 125; Xl. 30; Wisden 
énontns [Of God] il, 213 il. 39, vil. 35; Ad. Esth.v. 1. | xa@cdpevee vii. 20; iv. 12; Ep. Jer. 17. 
avixnros 1V. 21; x1. 133; 4 Macc. éer. mpoecpnyevos five times in 3 Macc.; six times in 2 Macc.; 
amexOns, -ws ill. 4, V. 33 V. 233 Wisd. xix. 15. 1 Esdras vi. 32 [A]. 

The similarity of phrase in the following cases is noticeable :— 

XE€tpovopia 1. 5 ; ev xetpav vopais V. 14. macys Suvdpews duvactevar v. 7 [cf duvaorns v. 51]; 
koadpvAdov il, 29; Kioooi vi. 7 and reference to maons e€ovaias Suvaatns lll. 24 [all of God]. 

Dionysiac worship. Bagiders tév Bagidevdrtav V. 35 ; B. Bucidéwv xiil. 4 | both 
XétptaTos pdpos Ili. I 3 vtxtioTos pdpos 1X. 28. of God]. 
amotuptavitw ill. 27; TUpTavoy V1. 19, 28. ‘Scythian’ cruelty vil. 5; 1v. 47. 


Add also the idea of the émupdavera of God, and the use of rozos for the temple, which are frequent 
itt both books. 

Though these resemblances are sufficiently striking, there are differences which prevent our 
ascribing the books to the same author. The style of 2 Maccabees is much better than that of 
3 Maccabees; it is less involved and exaggerated, and more akin to the style of Polybius. Nor 


’ See Thackeray, Gr. O.T. i2 Greek, pp. 138, 248. 279. 
* In each verse the reference to 3 Macc. is given first. 
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is it easy to establish a direct literary dependence on either side.! The impression left is that 
both books belong to the same school of thought, and probably to the same period. 

(6) Relation to the Letter of Aristcas. (a) There is a general similarity in the idea and 
purpose of the books. Both aim at glorifying the Jew in his own eyes and in the eyes of the 
Greck world; stress is laid on the importance of his position, and his fidelity to the Ptolemies 
(Aristeas, 36, &c.).2. A Ptolemy is the central figure in each book, and he is represented as acknow- 
leq ilcenie protections: tie God of the jews (16,19, 37 ; cl. 9 Macc. ii. 21, v. 31, vi. 24 ff, vi. 6 ff). 
Much is made of the inviolability and beauty of the temple (83 ff.) and the overwhelming awe 
inspired by it (99); the latter would seem to be a simpler expression of the physical terror and 
helplessness which in 3 Macc. it. 21 overtakes Philopator; cf. also the punishments of those who 
profaned the secrecy of the text of the law (313 ff.). Other points of contact are the discussion of 
Jewish separateness in food and life (128 ff.; cf. 3 Macc. iii. 3 ff.), the place played in each story 
by the repeated royal feasts (187 &c., 3 Macc. iv. 16, v, vi), the inclusion of official letters, and 
Piemecciioneoletiic typical priest Eleazar (22, 20, 33, 41; cf. 3 Macc. it. 12, vil. 1; 33, 41, 
Sea viet), 

(8) Style and language. ‘The most striking resemblances are found in the official letters, or 
decrees :—° 


xXalperv Kai €ppad bat lil. BZ, Vil. I, 35; Gia AI. Cf. also i. 25 with 25 [ SecAjbaper yap, Neos and 
mpooreTdxapey 11. 25, Vil. 83 24. bnopagtiaioy in ill. 27 With émipacridiov in 27. 
pnvvew tov Bovrduevoy ép @ . . . Il. 283 Tov BovdAdpevov | 6 THs éemtatoARs TUTOS OiTwS eyéypanTo Ill. 303 émeaToAN Tov 
mpocayyéhAcir mept tev aneOnoavrav é@f wo... 25 TUT OY €xovTa TOUTOY 3.4. 
| reward follows in each case]. | xa” dvrivody tpdrov Vil. 73 24. 


Remarkable words or phrases common to both books include the following :— ? 


tevrvyia [technically of a petition | Vl. 4°: T. tinrawros Vi. 393 187. 

taumdAvots V1. 37, 403 16. Tpamjvat ets [ pos | eupposuyny V. 363; 202, 294. 
6 mavrwy éromrns Oeds N. 213 16. ampoadens 11. 9; 211. 

dAogxepns V. 313 27 | -as]. Gh ovianod x eae evel ow ois. 

tdddyws vi. 253; 24, 107. evordGea il. 26, vl. 28; 217, 261. 

Gewpia V. 243 31. tkareupnueiv Vil. 135 217. 

KaTaxwpit@ [ technically ] ine Gre 3 Ge tavedixros 11. 15 3 223, 283. 

TapavaytyyaoKw 1. 123 42. tpeyadopepys V. 83 226, 319. 

aduddemros, -ws V1. 333 86, 92, 294. emupavera | of God | Veo 6 204. 

téws [dawn] v. 46; 88. évépyeta [Of God] iv. 21, v. 12; 266. 

pidirns Vil. 175 97. TdAnkros lV. 2 [Vv]; 200. 

mapa 7dédas dpavres, Or exovres iv. 8, Vv. 85 135. emteikera Kat idaveparia [in technical sense, of king] 
Suvacrevwv [ of God | Veg 2 Oe, 195. ili. 15; 299. 


As with 2 JZaccabees, the connexion seems to be of schooland date. The similarity in the use of 
technical and official language is specially remarkable; as we shall see in the next paragraph, this 
language was that actually in use in documents of the Ptolemaic period. 

(c) Relation to Papyri. The evidence of the papyri confirms the general accuracy of the 
official and technical language of the book, and suggests. that it belongs to the Ptolemaic period, 
not the Roman. 

Applying Thackeray’s test® of od6e/s (unOeis) as against ovdeis (undets), we find the 6 form in 
i. 13 (A), it. 28 (V), vil. 8 (A), as against six times where the MSS. agree with the spelling with 6. 
The fluctuation is much the same as in Wisdom (see Introd. to Wisdom zz /oc. in this volume), 
and both books are probably to be referred to the ‘period of transition’ 132 B.C. to 100 B.C., or 
rather later. 

Again, the formula yaipew xal éppOcOat «ta. (ili. 12, vii. 1), which it will be remembered is 
found in the Letter of Aristeas, seeins ‘to point to a date at the end of the second or the beginning 
of the first century B.c.’® Earlier papyri usually have a conditional sentence; papyri of the end 


? It is usually assumed without any serious attempt at proof that the writer of 3 J/accadees used 2 Maccabees. 
Willrich argues, on the other hand, that the reverse is true (Judaica, pp. 163 ff.). 

? The references are to Wendland’s paragraphs, as printed in Mr. Thackeray’s edition in Swete’s Jitr. to the 
O.T. tn Greek*, The English translation with critical and exegetical notes will be found in vol. 11 of this work. 

’ Thackeray has already called attention to some of these in Swete, o. ¢., p. 502, n. 3. As before, the reference 
to 3 Macc. is in each case given first. 

+ Those marked with t+ do not occur elsewhere in the LXX. 

° Grammar O.T. in Greek, pp. 58 ff. 

® For the facts and references in this paragraph I am indebted to information kindly placed at my disposal by 
Mr. Thackeray in a private letter. 
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of the first century B.C. and onwards have wAéciota xaipew. Cf. especially P. Grenf. ii. 36 (95 B.C.) 
and P. Lips. 104 (c. 96 B.C.), where the resemblance to 3 A/accabees is peculiarly close. 

Aaoypapia (ii. 28),) which had been supposed to point to the Roman period, has been proved 
to be entirely in place in the Ptolemaic age; and again the dating by Egyptian months alone 
(vi. 38), in which Willrich? finds a sign of late date, occurs much earlier, the equalizing of the 
Egyptian and Macedonian months having taken place in the reign of Euergetes II (Physcon).® 

In Zebt. P. 5° (an official document of the beginning of the same reign) we find of émt rép 
mpoaddwv (cf. 3 Macc. vi. 30) ; of reraypévor emt mpayparwy |xpedv]| (cf. vii. 1, v.14); Kad’ dvtiwodv 
tponov (cf. vii. 7 and Letter of Aristeas, 24). In Louvre P. 63 (an official letter of Philometor’s 
reign) occur the words ri@nretoOar (cf. iii, 15), oxenda¢ew (cf. ili. 27), ebypnoria (cf. ii. 33), doxorla 
(cf. v. 34), the first two words being used in the same technical sense. kataywpitw (= enroll, ii. 29 ; 
Aritsteas 36) occurs in the Canopus and Rosetta inscriptions, and frequently in Papyri; the same 
inscriptions speak of records on a o77A7 (ii. 27, vil. 20), and afford evidence of the popularity of 
commemorative feasts (vi. 36, vil. 19). pnvvew tov Bovdduevoy (ili. 28),* mapovota® (ili. 17, of a royal 
visit), @Aavépwria (of royal clemency, iii. 15-18), évtvyydrw (= petition, vi. 37-40), are all 
familiar in Papyri. ypadixol kdAapor (a hitherto unparalleled phrase, iv. 20) occurs in Grenfell P., 
ii. 38 (first century B.C.); ofkerixos (ii. 28) in BM. P. cccci (c. 116 B.C.); xaxorexveiy (vil. g) in 
P. Eleph. I (311 B.C.); Gewpia (v. 24) in P. Tebt. 33 (112 B.C.); oxvApds (ili. 25 metaphorically) 
in Pal eur av (iio Ec) 

(2) We have therefore converging lines of evidence. There are good reasons for connecting 
2 Maccabees with Alexandria;® Jason is probably to be placed between 130 and Ico B.C., and 
2 Maccabees not much later. The Letter of Aristeas is certainly Alexandrian and of the same 
period.’ Indications derived from the papyri (the nature of the official language, the greetings in 
the letters, and the use of the forms ov@eis and pndeis) suggest a date somewhere about Ioo B.C. As 
we regard the connexion between 3 JZaceabces and the other books as one of school and thought, 
and not of direct literary indebtedness, it may possibly have been written shortly before them. Its 
superior limit is fixed by the apparent quotation in 6° from Lhe Song of the Three Children (LXX), 
which probably dates from the last quarter of the second century B.C. 

Mahaffy ® points out that polemical tracts for and against the Jews came into vogue during the 
reign of Physcon (146-117 B.C.), and they certainly continued to be the fashion. Our book clearly 
belongs to this class of literature. It was apparently written primarily for Jews to encourage and 
confirm their faith in themselves and their destiny,’ but it was certainly meant to be read by the 
outside world as well. It is an apology, representing the Jew as the Ptolemies’ most loyal supporter, 
just as later apologists represented the Christian as the Emperors’ best citizen. There is also, not 
far below the surface, the further suggestion that it is not prudent to interfere too far with him or 
his religion. The book is further a tract on the orthodox side, supporting the strict view of the 
Hasidim, as against the laxer Hellenizing section,’?° which must have been even stronger in Egypt 
than in Palestine. There is, however, little evidence that this polemic was specially directed against 
a Samaritan element, or even very definitely against the Onias temple. 

(c) The chief alternative date is that suggested by Ewald." He connects the book with the 
attempt of Caligula to place his image in the temple, and with the persecutions of the Alexandrian 
Jews which took place in his reign. Philo tells the story in the adv. Flaccum, and the Legatio ad 
Caium.* Certain points are found in his story and in 3 Maccabees as well, e.g. the injustice of the 
persecution, the loyalty of the Jews, the punishment of the persecutor. But these are commonplaces. 
We miss the characteristic features of the Caligula story, the attempt to force the Emperor’s image 
into the temple and the synagogues of Alexandria, the attacks on the synagogues, and Caligula’s 
claim to divine honours ;}* since the Ptolemies were @eoi, this feature could have been easily trans- 
ferred. Further, in Philo the hostility comes first from the populace, the outbreaks in Alexandria 
precede the events in Jerusalem, and the Jews in fact suffer severely. Those who accept this date 
are therefore forced to hold with Grimm that the author was afraid to work out his parallel too 
closely. But the tone of 3 AZaccabees is not that of a period of oppression and martyrdom ; it belongs 
rather to a time when the nation is prosperous, and its position has been triumphantly vindicated. 


* See note oni ze. ? Ludaica, p. 166. 5 Mahaffy, Zhe Ptolemaic Dynasty, p. 205. 
* Deissmann, Br6le Studies, p. 343. 5 Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, pp. 372 ff. 
© LE el., art. 2 flaccavees: 7 Wendland and Thackeray, 100-80 B.C. 


® Emp. Ptol., p. 390. 


_* It may also have been intended to be read publicly on the occasion of the festivals commemorating the 
deliverances (vi. 36, vil. 19). 


10 Cf. 11a Vii. 10. 1 Hist. Isr. v, pp. 468 ff. 12 See also Josephus, Avz¢. XVIII. viii. 


8 See Schirer, G. J. V. (1909), ii, ili, pp. 493 ff. : 
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And tempting though Ewald’s suggestion appears at first sight, it cannot outweigh the positive indica- 
tions of an earlier date which we have gained from other sources. 

Attempts have also been made to find the occasion for the writing of the book in Pompey’s 
attack on the Temple in 64 B.C., or in the incidents narrated of Herod (Josephus, Axt. XVII. vi. 5) 
or Pilate (ib. XVIII. iii. 1). But the resemblances in these cases are still slighter, and could only be 
seriously considered if there were independent grounds for ascribing the book to the Roman period. 


S 5. HISTORICAL BASIS. 


(a) Relation to Polybius. Generally speaking the account of the battle of Raphia, and the 
picture of Philopator’s character, agree with Polybius v. But there are important differences in 
detail, for which there is no obvious reason; see notes on ch. i. Now there was a certain’ Ptolemy 
of Megalopolis (a fellow-townsman of Polybius), who is mentioned by him as governor of Cyprus 
(xvili. 55. 6, &c.), and who wrote an anecdotic account of the reign of Philopator, giving a very 
unfavourable picture of the king.! Scala* shows that he was one of the sources used by Polybius, 
particularly in the story of Agathocles (xv. 25-33);°% the comment which he appends to that story 
(xv. 34. 1) probably refers to Ptolemy’s history. ‘IJ am quite aware of the miraculous occurrences 
and embellishments which the chroniclers of this event have added to their narrative with a view of 
producing a striking effect upon their hearers, making more of their comments on the story than 
of the story itself and the main incidents. Some ascribe it entirely to Fortune, and take the oppor- 
tunity of expatiating on her fickleness, and the difficulty of being on one’s guard against her. Others 
dwell on the unexpectedness of the event and try to assign its causes and probabilities.’ + Mahaffy,® 
apparently independently, also arrives at the conclusion that this Ptolemy is the authority for the 
Agathocles section, and is ‘ probably the source which has blackened the name of Philopator’. Now 
on the other hand it has been recognized that the author of 3 A7accabees apparently used some good 
authority, other than Polybius, for his account of Raphia and the character of Philopator.® Can we 
not then identify this unknown source with the lost history of Ptolemy Megalopolitanus? The 
characteristics which Polybius ascribes to him, love of ‘ miraculous occurrences and embellishments ’, 
and the fondness for tracing out causes, are exactly those of 3 A/accabees, and would make him 
a congenial pattern for the author of the latter book. It is noticeable that in one of his extant frag- 
ments ‘ he speaks of Philopator’s boon companfons, of whom we hear so much in 3 JA/accabees. There 
are again many features in the Agathocles section which remind us of the Jewish story, e.g. the 
stress laid on the popularity of Arsinoe (cf. 3 Macc. i. 4 ff.), the picture of the confusion in the streets 
of Alexandria, the debaucheries, the cruelties, the unexpected escape of Moeragenes.* These are 
sufficient to show that the sort of story told in 3 Maccabees is just that which was narrated’ by 
Ptolemy in his anecdotes. I would suggest then that the narrative of the opening verses of 
3 Maccabees may be derived directly from him, and that amongst the stories which he told 
of Philopator were some which a pious Jew could adapt for the glorification of his own nation. 

(0) Relation to Fosephus. Inc. Ap. ii. 5 there is a story which is certainly in some way 
connected with that of 3 Maccabecs. After the death of Philometor the Alexandrian Jews sup- 
ported Cleopatra against his brother Physcon (Ptolemy IX, 146-117 B.c.). The latter in revenge 
exposed the Jews and their families to drunken elephants, which, however, turned on Physcon’s 
followers and slew many of them. A phantom also appeared to the king, preventing him from 
further attempts to injure them. But the parallel does not stop here. Earlier in the chapter 
Josephus mentions a visit of Ptolemy Euergetes I to Jerusalem to offer thankofferings after 
a victory; stress is laid on the services of Onias and Dositheus, Jewish generals; and reference is 
made to the intercession of Ithaca, or Irene, Physcon’s concubine, on behalf of the Jews, as well as 
to a memoria] feast kept by the Alexandrian Jews on the day of their deliverance. It-is at once 
obvious that Josephus’ version is far more probable than the exaggerated and sensational narrative 
of 3 Maccabees” The mention of the festival in both suggests that some historical incident lies 


See Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. iii, p. 66. * Studien des Polybius, pp. 58-60, 263-7. 

* Also in the character of Philopator, xiv. 11, 12; Cleino, his cup-bearer, mentioned there, is also mentioned in 
one of the extant fragments of Ptolemy. 

* Shuckburgh’s translation. > Empire of the Ptolemzes, p. 272, n.13 Ptolemaic Dynasty, pp. 143 ff. 

© e.g. by Mahaffy (Zp. P¢., p. 267); Willrich (A7zo, vii, p. 293); Buichler (Zodiaden und Oniaden, p. 174). 

” apud Athen. vi, p. 246 C. 

* There is no striking resemblance in the language, which is that of Polybius himself; but ayuerd@eros and mapade- 
yuati¢ecy, which occur in 3 Macc. v. I, 12, iv. 11, and nowhere else in LXX, are found in this section (32. 7, 32.5); also 
cf. 31. § (ywpnoartes els rnv €€ dpyns dtdbeotv) with ii. 28, 29. 

* Josephus clearly did not know, or at any rate care to use, ? AZaccadbees. 
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behind the legends, and there is indeed no a@ priorz reason for doubting this. But is Josephus right 
in placing it in Physcon’s reign? The evidence of the papyri tends to show that the Jews as 
a whole were well treated by this king, and this fact has led Mahaffy and others to reject Josephus’ 
setting of the incident.' But the evidence is somewhat scanty and refers to the latter part of the 
reign. Josephus places the persecution at the very beginning, and implies, as does the author of. 
3 Maccabees even more clearly, that the persecutor afterwards became a protector of the Jews. In 
neither story is there any question of a long continued oppression, but only of a single abortive 
attempt at vengeance. Further, in the troubles which broke out on the death of Philometor, it is in 
every way probable that his widow Cleopatra and her infant son were supported by Onias and the 
loyal Jews of Leontopolis;? it is equally probable that in the reprisals with which Physcon signalized 
his success * he may have attempted to punish the Jews. Such a view agrees with the impression 
left by 3 AZaccabecs that the main attack was made on Faytim Jews brought to Alexandria for the 
purpose.t’ Again, the fact that in Justin 38. 8 we may have ‘traces of an edict [of Physcon| 
by which Egyptians and Syrians (Jews) were granted the privileges of Alexandrian citizenship ’° 
harmonizes exactly with 3 Macc. it. 30, itt. 21. 

On the other hand the Jerusalein incident is probably rightly placed by the writer of 3 AZaccabees 
in the reign of Philopator. In his triumphal progress after Raphia the king would not be likely to 
leave out the Jewish capital.© With his love of architecture and interest in religion he would 
certainly wish to enter the Temple. The Jews would no less certainly have tried to prevent him, 
and his superstitious fears may well have been worked on in some such manner as to give rise to 
the highly coloured narrative of our book.’ It is even possible that the story may have been taken 
in substance from the memoirs of Ptolemy Megalopolitanus. 

The hypothesis that two independent stories have been united in 3 AZaccabees is confirmed by 
an examination of the book itself. “The connexion between the Jerusalem episode and the subsequent 
persecution in Egypt is very artificial. No doubt it is difficult to set bounds to the adoyoria of a 
despot, but it.is not very probable that Philopator should have wished to destroy the innocent and 
loyal Jews of Egypt merely on account of an insult offered by their fellow-countrymen in Jerusalem, 
and the narrative itself in its references to taxation and local religious differences affords a far more 
reasonable explanation of the origin of the persecution. 

It would seem, then, that the writer of 3 A/7accabees has combined the Physcon and Philopator 
stories, transferring the former to the earlier reign. There was an obvious advantage in doing so, 
since in the original narrative as preserved by Josephus the position of the Jews was a little 
ambiguous. It is true they had been loyal to Cleopatra, but they had unfortunately sided with the 
defeated party, and from the point of view of the conqueror they could be regarded as rebels. No 
such objection attached to the representation in 3 A/accabees. ‘The writer has also, by the way, 
worked in a reference to another story glorifying the Jew. Dositheus is mentioned in the Physcon 
story side by side with Onias as a Jewish general who did good service to the Ptolemies. In the 
Eibeh P. 90 and elsewhere a Dositheus soz of Drimylus is found as an Alexander priest of 222 B.C. 
The writer in i. 3 apparently identifies the two, and turns the son ef Drimylus into a renegade Jew. 
At the same time he makes him play the réle of a Mordecai and save the king’s life.® It is possible 
that the reference to Arsinoe in i. I, 4 may be explained on similar lines. She plays no further part 
in the story and her introduction seems quite pointless. But the writer may have intended that she 
should play the réle which Ithaca plays in Josephus, and intercede for the Jews; for some reason 
he dropped this feature, but omitted to expunge the earlier references to her. On the other hand 
the episode may have been taken directly from Ptolemy Megalopolitanus, in whose narrative she 
seems to have figured prominently. In that case she is simply part of the historical setting of 
the picture, and her introduction was never intended to have any further significance. 

It is at any rate clear that the aim of the writer was to combine in a single picture as many 


' Ptolemaic Dynasty, pp. 192 ff.; Willrich, Jude und Griechen, pp. 151 ff. 

* Mahaffy, 1b., p. 183. ° e.g. the massacre of Cyrenaeans, Diod. xxxiil. 13. 
> Veit. \ 6, and cl. Abrahanis, 7.10. 4.15 «pp. aomm. 

®> Mahaffy, ib., p. Igo. ® Ibo peisc 


" The Letter of Aristeas 99 speaks of the éxmAn&is and 6avpacpds aduyynros inspired by the Temple; Stanley 
compares a story of Ibrahim Pacha struck down on attempting to enter the shrine of Isaac (//7s¢. J. CA. iti, 
Dp. 210; ni 

8 See Willrich, A/zo, vil (1907), p. 293f. The same writer in Judaica, p.19f., and Hermes, xxxix. 244 ff., calls 
attention to the undoubtedly curious coincidence that in Ad. Esth. xii. 1 Tharra the Eunuch slain by Mordecai is 
called, in Lagarde’s a text, Thedeutos or Theudetos, while Josephus (Azz. XI. vi. 4) calls him Theodosites, or in Azz. 
XI. vi. 10 Theodestes ; cf. the Theodotus of 3 Macc. 1.2. Again in Ad. Esth. xi. 1 Dosttheus a priest and Levite is 
named as the bearer of the book to Egypt. But his elaborate attempt to reduce all these narratives to versions of 
a single legend can hardly be followed; it involves a theory of Esther which ‘has found no favour thus far among 
critics’ (Paton, £sther [in Jt. Crit. Com.], p. 77). 
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features as possible, all tending to the glorification of the faithful Jew. We thus have brought 
together in a single canvas the frustrated attempt to enter the Temple, the saving of the king’s life 
by a Jew, the attacks on religion and attempts to hellenize, affecting both the Jews in Alexandria 
and 111 Egypt as a whole, the testimonies to their great influence and unswerving loyalty, the marvels 
of divine intervention, and the vengeance on renegades. The result is not very convincing artistically 
or historically. But on the other hand each feature, taken by itself and stripped of its sensational 
colouring, is entirely credible and probably has some foundation in fact. Our knowledge of the 
history of the Jews in Egypt under the Ptolemies is too fragmentary to justify us in denying the 
possibility of sporadic outbreaks of anti-Semitism in the second and third centuries B.c. As we have 
seen, the papyri confirm in various ways the general accuracy of the writer, and we shall probably be 
justified in giving his work a somewhat higher historical value than has usually been assigned to it. 

On one point all are agreed. The character of Philopator is in full accordance with the picture 
which history had come to form of him. ‘ Noctes in stupris, dies in conviviis consumit.’! Whether 
the picture is quite a fair one is another question. It may be due to the bias of Ptolemy Megalo- 
politanus, and inscriptions suggest that there was something to be said on his side. At any rate 
they prove an interest in architecture and religion, and a ready liberality to cities and temples, which 
agree with the statements of 3 A/accabces. 


86. INTEGRITY OF THE BOOK. 


It 1s sometimes held that the book is only a fragment of a larger work (Ewald, Fritzsche), or 
that at any rate the opening has been lost (Grimm). The arguments for this view are found in the 
abruptness of the introduction,® the reference to the plot of Theodotus in i. 2 as though it were well 
known, and to the ‘ before-mentioned companions’ in ii. 25, who have not in fact been introduced 
previously. But if we accept the hypothesis of the writer's dependence on Ptolemy Megalopolitanus, 
it will be more reasonable to suppose that these are slips, due to a careless reproduction of the 
source. Ini. 2 we have ‘a certain Theodotus ',as though from the writer's standpoint he was being 
mentioned for the first time, while the following words imply a previous reference to his treachery. 
The source is evidently only imperfectly adapted; the mus shows that Theodotus cannot have been 
already named in a lost opening of the book itself. 

Biichler,* on the other hand, argues that 3 A7accabecs, as it stands, has been drastically edited, and 
contains copious interpolations which have introduced confusion into the story. He points out that 
in the concluding chapters the Alexandrian Jews are hardly mentioned ; they deal solely with the 
return of country Jews to Moeris and the Arsinoite nome. He suggests that the original narrative 
dealt with a persecution of Fayim Jews, who had refused to join in a birthday feast to Dionysus on 
some occasion when Philopator attempted to establish his cult at Bakchis and Dionysias on the 
banks of Moeris. The references to renegades point to a Samaritan element which was ready to fall 
in with a lax syncretism. In accordance with this theory he makes very considerable excisions in 
the book. There are no grounds for doing this, and it is more probable that the writer himself com- 
bined various stories and is responsible for the resultant confusion. At the same time Biichler’s 
hypothesis as to the reasons which led to the persecution of the Faytiim Jews is probable enough, 
and may well indicate one of the historical elements in the story. 


ic SAI 

The book is a product of Alexandrian literature, exemplifying in its extremest form the pseudo- 
Classicalism of the Atticists. It would, however, be misleading to speak of it as written in the most 
literary style, since its artificiality and extravagance make it hardly worthy of the name of literature. 
Particularly when the writer attempts in descriptions to introduce purple passages, he succeeds only 
in being obscure and bombastic: e.g. i. 16 ff., iv, v. 6 ff. His sentences are full of repetitions and 
awkwardly constructed, and for all their attempt at rhetoric are marked by an excessive use of the 
weak introductory particle 6€; e.g. of the first 11 verses, 10 begin with it. The vocabulary is 
varied ; Swete® gives a selection of 32 words not found elsewhere in the LX X, but in fact the list can 
be extended to over 100; its character may be judged from the fact that it includes 20 adjectives 
compounded with a privative; many again are poetical, such as mavddupros, or toAvdaxpus. There 
are also about 14 words not found elsewhere in Greek literature, verbs such as WuyovuAkeiv, mpoov- 
oté\Aew, and compound adjectives of the type of BvOorpepys, prcovBpis, pvpoBpexijs, TtorTdBpoyos, 
poBepoerdys, mupdtvovs. | 

Among the Classical forms, unique or unusual in the LX X, which mark the writer as an Atticist, 


? Justinus xxx. 1. 8; his nickname was Tpvder. ? Mahaffy, £72. Prol., pp. 270 ff. 
3 Xenophon’s Oecon. and Josephus’ Zife also begin with a d¢€ clause, but apparently in neither case were they 
meant to be regarded as independent works. 
* Tobiaden und Ontaden, pp. 172 ff. lire. 7d. 1)t Ureen, Neate. 
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are the following ' :—réAcov, redA€ws, decuad, tore, dinptdcOny, Kabeoravtes, wxTerpa, and the use of crasis 
with the definite article (rowvdaytiov, ran és). 

At the same time the writer shows the influence of the xowy in such forms as revfac6at, 
Katecxebn, nvewba, evacOnaar, Oe€, rerdptn (for rérpas). In iv. 19 there is an interesting example of 
a superfluous év with dative after xpac@a..? 


§ 8. THEOLOGY. 


The book represents the most orthodox type of old-fashioned Judaism, with its devotion to the 
temple, the law, and the peculiar position of the chosen people. The business of God is to act as 
their champion; there 1s no trace of universalism, or even any desire for proselytes; Philopator is 
forced to respect God, but he does not worship Him, as does Nebuchadnezzar, nor is there any of the 
syncretism which we find in the Letter of Aristeas. At the same time, side by side with the tone of 
somewhat arrogant self-satisfaction and narrow materialism, there is a real piety and an absolute 
faith in the power of prayer. There are no references to the Messianic hope, or apocalyptic ideas, 
or the future life. An angel vision terrifies Ptolemy and his followers, but it is not seen by the Jews ; 
there is no sign of the desire to interpose intermediaries between God and man, nor is He described 
by periphrases; e.g. His zpdvota is mentioned, but in no way personified (iv. 21, v. 30). He is 
addressed directly, and the variety and number of the attributes ascribed to Him is remarkable. The 
heaping up of such attributes in prayer was a feature of Hellenistic Judaism ® (ii. 2 ff., 21, v. 7, 
vi. 2-9, 18, 28; cf. 2 Macc. i. 24, Pr. Man. 1-4). Among the titles of God not found elsewhere in the 
LXX are the following :—ypévapyos (ii. 2), mpomdrwp (ii. 21), weyadokpatwp (vi. 2), prrotBpis (vi. 9), 
évTysos (vi. 13), peyadddo€os (vi. 18), as well as several phrases of the type of zdons duvdpews dvvacrevur.* 
Unusual titles are mavrwy éndnrns (ii. 21), Ayre Ev dyiors (ii. 2, 21), 6 Emtpavns Kupios (v. 35), Tepatomoids 
(vi. 32), pvarns Iopana (vii. 23). 

From the theological standpoint, therefore, the book seems to belong to the strict and con- 
servative school of the Hasidim, devoted to the law, and finding its inspiration in the lessons of the 
national history (ii. 2-20, vi. I-15). It expresses a bitter opposition to the attempts at hellenizing, 
which so nearly overwhelmed Judaism in the second century B.C.,and shows no sympathy with the 
developments of thought and doctrine, which at that time were growing up within the Jewish Church. 
Though it belongs to Alexandria, it shows no trace of the influence of the typical Alexandrian ideas.° 
The keenest heresy-hunter could have found no fault with its uncompromising orthodoxy. 


§ 9. USE OF THE BOOK. 


The references to 3 Maccabees are very few, and entirely confined to Christian writers. They 
include Apost. Canons 85, the Stichometry of Nicephorus, Sywopsis Athanasit, Kus. Chron. ii. 122. 
The Stichometry of Codex Claromontanus implies a knowledge of the book, by mentioning the fourth 
book of Maccabees. In the Syxopsis Athanasii we find MaxkaBatxa BiBdria 8 Trodepaixd, where 
Credner’s emendation of «ai for 8 is usually followed; Zahn’s woAeuixad has found little support. 
Theodoret of Antioch summarizes the book and treats it as historical (ad Dan. xi), and Swete ® calls 
attention to an interesting combination of Isa. lvii. 15 with 3 Macc. 1i.2 inthe Lzturgy of St. Clement. 
It will be seen that the attestation is entirely Eastern; the book was not accepted in the Western 
Church and does not appear in the Vulgate. 


§ 10. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


(a) Zext—Holmes and Parsons, vol. v; Fritzsche, Liér¢ Apocryphi Graece; Tischendorf and Nestle, Septuagint ; 
Swete, O.7. 27 Greek, vol. ii (collates A and V). The Syriac is printed in Walton’s Polyg/of, vol. iv (with Latin 
trans.), and in Lagarde’s Afocr. Syriace. 

(6) Ldittons—Grimm in Kurz. Ex. Hando. (far the fullest); Kautzsch in Die Apokr. u. Pseudepigr. des A.T.; 
Churton, Ze Uncanonical and Apocryphal Scriptures; Bissell in Lange-Schaff Commentary. 

(c) Critical tnguiries—Articles in the Bible Dictionaries, \c.; Ewald, Azs¢. [sr v. 468 ff.; Schiirer, G./.V. 
(1909), 11, 1i1, pp. 493 ff. [Eng. trans. i, ill, pp. 216-19}; André, Les Apocr. de (A. 7., pp. 115-32 (full with many 
references); Swete, /ztv. O.7. in Greek, pp. 278 ff.; Abrahams, /.Q.A, ix, pp. 39 ff. (discusses historicity of the 
story); Mahaffy, Lwpzre of the Plolemies, pp. 267 fi.; Ptolemaic Dynasty (vol. iv of Petrie’s Hist. Egyft), chs. v, vill; 
Willrich, Jaden wu. Grtechen, pp. 145 ff.; Judaica, pp. 163 ff.; Adio, vil, p. 293 f.3; Hermes, xxxix (1904), pp. 244-58 ; 
Bichler, Zobtadexn und Oniaden, pp. 172 ff. (a very full and suggestive study). 

The translation which follows is based to some extent upon Churton’s, but is practically a new one. The attempt 
has been made to give an idea of the characteristics of the Greek by preserving the complexity of the sentences, and the 
use of out-of-the-way words. A smoother and more literary rendering would have given a wrong impression of the book. 

In the notes Gv. and A. refer to the editions of Grimm and Kautzsch. 


* These examples are collected from Thackeray, Gr. O.7. 2 Greek; the references will be readily found in the 
index to that book. 2 Cf. Moulton, Grammar of N.T. Greek, pp. 75, 104. 

3 Deissmann, 2ible Studies, pp. 297 ff. 

1 v. 7, 28, §1, Vi. 2, vil. 9? cf. 2 Macc. i. 34; Esthervinin roy isd ee 

® The attempts made to find characteristic features of Philonian thought are very unconvincing. 

OLntt. OC. LaweG reer, 0. £72. 
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11 Now when Philopator had learned from those who had returned of the capture by Antiochus of the 
places which had been held by him, he issued orders to all his forces, foot and horse, and taking with 
him his sister Arsinoe, marched to the district over against Raphia, where the army of Antiochus 

2 was encamped. But a certain Theodotus, determining to carry out his plot, took with him the 
bravest of the soldiers of Ptolemy who had been previously assigned to him, and went by night to 

3 the tent of Ptolemy, intending to kill him single-handed, and thereby put an end to the war. But 
Dositheus, called the son of Drimylus, who was by birth a Jew, but had subsequently abandoned 
the observance of the law, and renounced his ancestral faith, had conveyed Ptolemy away, and put 
some obscure person to sleep in the tent; and so it happened that on this man fell the vengeance 

4 intended for the other. And when a fierce battle had begun, and things were favouring Antiochus, 
Arsinoe went frequently up and down the ranks, and her hair dishevelled, exhorted them with 
lamentation and tears to fight manfully for themselves, their children, and their wives, promising to 

s give them if they conquered two minae of gold each. And thus it came about that their adversaries 
6 were destroyed in the encounter, and that many were also taken captive. So Ptolemy, having 
crushed the attack, determined to visit the neighbouring cities, and encourage them. And having 
8 done this, and given gifts to their shrines, he inspired his subjects with confidence. And when the 
Jews had sent to him some of the senate and elders to greet him, and bring him gifts, and con- 
sratulate him on what had happened, he became the more eager to visit them as quickly as possible. 

g And when he had come to Jerusalem he sacrificed to the Most High God and offered thankofferings, 
acting in some measure according to what was suitable to the place. And entering into the oly 
10 place, and being struck by the care displayed, and the beauty, and admiring also the good order of 
11 the temple, it came into his mind to purpose to enter into the sanctuary. And when they said that 
this was not allowed, since not even members of their own nation could enter, or all the priests, but 
12 only the high-priest who was chief of all, and he once a year, he was by no means convinced. And 
when the law had been read out to him, not even then did he desist from his claim that he himself 

13 should enter, saying, Even if they are deprived of this honour, I must not be so. And he asked 
14 why, when he entered into every shrine, none of those present hindered him? And some one 


I. 9. peytoro| moro A tay efns tt] wy eEeote 64: meptrroy tt, or efoyoy re Arm 


J. 1. The opening describes the relations between Ptolemy IV, Philopator (222-204 B.c.), and Antiochus III, the 
Great (224-187 B.C.), immediately before the battle of Raphia, which took place in the spring of 217; Antiochus had 
captured Seleukeia, and occupied Syria and Palestine. See Pol. v. go ff.; 82 ff.; Mahaffy, Ewpzre of the Plolemies, 
ch. vii. The story of Raphia is in substantial agreement with the account of Polybius, but there are certain divergences ; 
(2) in Polybius the two armies reach Raphia at about the same time; (4) Arsinoe encourages the army in concert with 
Philopator defore the battle ; Antiochus is at first victorious on the right wing, but at the crisis it is the king himself 
who changes the fortune of the day; (c) Polybius refers to the ready submission of Coele-Syria and to Ptolemy’s visits 
to its cities, but he lays stress on their gifts and homage to him, not on his to them, as in 3 Macc. 1. 6,7. On the 
significance of these differences see Intr. § 5a; see also § 6 for the abruptness of the opening, and § § @ for character 
of Philopator. Raphia is referred to in Dn. x}. [1, 12. 

his sister Arsinoe. This is correct at the date of Raphia; subsequently, according to Egyptian custom, she 
became Ptolemy’s wife; Livy (xxxvii. 4) calls her Cleopatra; Justinus (xxx. 1.7) Eurydice. Onthesignificance of her 
mention here see Intr. § 5 4. 

2. This Theodotus was a deserter from Ptolemy, who had been of great service to Antiochus (Pol. v. 40, 46, 61). 
His attempt is narrated ib. 81; there he takes two men with him, Dositheus is not mentioned, Ptolemy is saved 
because he did not sleep in his official tent, and Theodotus wounds two men and kills Andreas the king’s physician 
(? = the donpéds tes of v°). See further Intr. § 5 4. 

Omdwv Hrokepatkav ta xpatiora. The translation given above is that of most Edd., and xpdartora makes it probable. 
But the reference may be toarms and equipment which were IIroAepatxa, and therefore not noticed (n. b. ws povos xretvat). 
Polybius remarks that the varieties of dress in the two armies prevented discovery. 

3. Dositheus, see Intr. § 5 4. 

4. The promise seems impossibly extravagant, but it must be remembered that Egyptian queens had large private 
property, and Abrahams suggests that the promise was only made to the Greek mercenaries. 

5. According to Polybius, Antiochus lost nearly 10,000 infantry, 300 cavalry, and 4,000 prisoners; Ptolemy 1,500 
infantry and 700 cavalry. 

g. témus the temple, as regularly in 2, 3 Macc. and elsewhere. 

13. may répevos. Gr. and K. (with hesitation) understand this of the Jewish temple, as though it were mav ro répevos ; 
why had he been allowed to enter at all, if he might not penetrate into the inmost shrine? But the argument is weak 
even for a despot, and the translation given above is more pointed. 
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15 answered thoughtlessly that he did wrong to make this boast. But since this is so, he said, why 
16 should I not enter in any case, whether they wish it or not? Then the priests in all their robes fell 
down, and besought the Most High God to aid them in that which had come upon them, and to 
turn the violence of him who was making this wicked attack, filling the temple with lamentation 
17 and tears; and those who were left in the city hurried forth in confusion, concluding that something 
18 strange was happening. The virgins who had been shut up in their chambers rushed forth with 
their mothers, and covering their hair with dust and ashes, filled the streets with groanings and 
19 lamentations. And those who had been lately married, leaving the chambers prepared for wedded 
20 intercourse and forgetting their proper modesty, ran about in confusion through the city. And as 
for the new-born children, the mothers and nurses who had charge of them left them here and there, 
in the houses or in the streets without care,and came in crowds to the temple which is high above all. 
21 And manifold were the supplications of those gathered here because of the impious enterprise of the 
22 king. And with them the bolder from among the citizens would not endure his carrying the matter 
23 to an extremity, or his determination to complete his project; but calling oz one another to rush 
to arms, and to die bravely for the law of their fathers, they made great confusion in the place, 
and being with difficulty turned from their purpose by the elders and the priests, they joined in 
24, 25 supplication with them. And the multitude continued meanwhile praying as before. But the 
elders who were with the king tried in many ways to turn his haughty mind from the purpose he 
26 had conceived. But being emboldened and now setting them all aside, he was even beginning to 
27 approach, thinking that he would complete the deszgu aforesaid. Therefore those who were with 
him seeing this, joined with our own people in beseeching him who has all power to defend them in 
28 their present need, and not to disregard the lawless and insolent deed. So incessant and vehement 
29 was the united cry of the multitude that an indescribable uproar arose. For it might have been 
thought that not only the people, but even the walls and the whole pavement were crying out, since 
all preferred death to the profanation of the oly place. 
1 Then the High-Priest Simon bowing his knees before the holy place,and spreading out his hands 
2 in calm revererice, prayed after this manner: Lord, Lord, king of the heavens, and sovereign of all 
creation, holy among the holy ones, only ruler, almighty, give ear to us who are grievously troubled 
3 by one wicked and profane, made wanton in insolence and might. For thou who hast created all 
things, and governest the whole world, art a righteous ruler, and judgest those who do aught in 
4 violence and arrogance. Thou didst destroy those who aforetime did iniquity, among whom were 
5 giants trusting in their strength and boldness, bringing upon them a boundless flood of water. Thou 
didst burn up with fire and brimstone the men of Sodom, workers of arrogance, who had become 
known of all for their crimes, and didst make them an example to those who should come after. 
6 Thou didst try with manifold and grievous punishments the insolent Pharaoh when he enslaved thy 
7 holy people Israel, and didst make known thy mighty power. And when he pursued with chariots 
and a multitude of peoples thou didst overwhelm him in the depth of the sea, but those who trusted 
8 in thee, the ruler of all creation, thou didst bring safely through. And they seeing the works of thy 
9 hands did praise thee, the almighty. Thou, O King, when thou didst create the boundless and 


15. wavtws| mavtwy A; mavtes V 16. maoats tats eoOnoecw] A V 44, 55,743 Tats aywas eoO. al; macats rats 
aytas eo 8. Arm 18. gmodw xa] amedwxay A V 44, 55,71, 743; > Arm yoou te V 44, 55, 74 Arm; mov ye A; 
your Te al. 19. raus mpos amartnow Statetaypevovs maatovs| Tovs mpos amav vuy dtateraypevous (A -nv) A V 55; 
amavtas 44, 74, with further variations in cursives; ‘were sitting veiled (ov curtained off) and prepared’ Arm. The 
parallel in iv. 6 confirms zaorovs, and dtateraypevny in A suggests that amdvtnoy is the original reading. 23. repewr | 
Luc text, Syr; yepatwy A Arm al; yepewy V 28. guvayoperns| -wy Syr Arm and Edd 

II, 1. A V 55, 71 > whole verse; kat etzroy opoOupadoy 44,743; ‘they began to pray and said’ Arm 6. doxi- 
pagas Tipwplats eyrwptaas TO peya gov Kpatos| V; + (after eyywpicas) tnv ony Suvaptvy eh ats eyvoaptoas A Arm and most 
cursives with variations ; a conflate reading Soxiwaoas| «5. A; dapacas Luc text 9. nytavas ... cot] +(before 


got) es cov ovoua A Arm; ets ovoza cov (> cot) V 


15. Text and grammar are in some confusion, but the general meaning 1s clear. 
18,19. The same remark applies; cf. 2 Macc. iii. 19 for the general picture. mpocapriws is not found elsewhere ; 
L. and S. ‘lately’; Edd. ‘ completely’. 
€otaApévat. There is no parallel for the meaning ‘married’, which is required by the verse. Gr. and K. 
suggest ‘secluded’, others vestem (sc. nuptialem) indutae. Arm. translates ‘who had just then only been newly 
introduced’, which is probably right. 


II. 1. Simon IJ, son of Onias II (219-199 B.C.). Perhaps referred to in Sir. 1. 1, but it is doubtful whether Simon 
the Just is to be identified with Simon IJ or J]. 


2. This heaping up of the attributes of God is characteristic of Hellenistic Judaism; see Intr.§ 8. dyte ev dyios 


(ii, 21); cf. Isa. lvii. 143 see Intr. $ 9 for the liturgical use of the phrase. pévapxes occurs in Eus. and later writers as 
a title of God. 


4. For giants cf. Judith xvi. 7; Sir. xvi. 7; Wisd. xiv. 6; Enoch vii. 2, ix. 9, xv. 8; Jubilees v. 7, See also 2 Pet. 
ll. 5-6, where we have azge/s, the flood, and Sodom. 
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III MACCABEES 2. 9-29 


measureless earth, didst choose this city and sanctify this place [for thy name] for thyself, who hast 
need of nothing, and didst glorify it by a splendid manifestation, establishing it to the glory of thy 
10 great and honourable name. And loving the house of Israel, thou didst promise that if there should 
be a falling away, and distress should overtake us, and we should come to this place and make our 


, 12 supplication, thou wouldst hear our prayer. And indeed thou art faithful and true. And seeing 


that oftentimes when our fathers were afflicted thou didst succour them in their humiliation, and 
13 didst deliver them from great evils, behold now, O holy king, for our many great sins we are 
14 grievously troubled and put into subjection to our foes, and faint in owv~ weakness. In our low 
estate this insolent and profane man seeketh to do violence to the holy place which is consecrated 
15 upon earth to the name of thy glory. For man cannot reach thy dwelling place, the heaven of 
16 heavens. But since thy good pleasure was in thy glory amongst thy people Israel, thou didst 
17 hallow this place. Punish us not by the uncleanness of these men, neither chastise us by their 
profane doings, lest the transgressors boast in their wrath or exult in the insolence of their tongue, 
18 saying, We have trodden down the house of the sanctuary as the houses of the abominations are 
19 trodden down. Blot out our sins and scatter abroad our offences and manifest thy mercy at this 
20 hour. Let thy compassion speedily overtake us, and put praises in the mouth of the fallen and 
broken in heart, granting us peace. 
21 Then the God who beholds all, the Father of all holy among the holy ones, hearing the supplica- 
tion spoken according to the law, scourged him who was greatly uplifted in violence and _ inso- 
22 lence, shaking him to and fro as a reed by the wind, so that lying on the ground powerless and 
23 paralysed in body he could not so much as spcak, being smitten by a righteous judgement. Where- 
upon his friends and body-guard, seeing that the chastisement which had overtaken him was swift, 
and fearing lest he should even die, speedily drew him out, being overwhelmed by an exceeding great 
24 fear. But having after some time recovered himself, he by no means came to repentance though he 
had been thus punished, but departed with bitter threats. 
25 0, arriving in Egypt, and going on further in his wickedness, through his boon companions and 
26 associates, who have been already mentioned, utter strangers to all justice, he was not content with 
his countless excesses, but even reached such a pitch of insolence that he raised evil reports in those 
parts, and many of his friends watching carefully the royal purpose, themselves also followed his 
27 will. He purposed publicly to inflict a disgrace upon the Jewish nation, and erected a pillar on the 
28 tower in the palace with the inscription, That none who did not sacrifice should be allowed to enter 
their temples ; and that all Jews should be degraded to the rank of natives and the condition of 
29 serfs, and that those who spoke against it should be taken by force and put to death; and that 
those who were registered should even be branded on their bodies with an ivy-leaf, the emblem of 


24. ameidas de mexpas Oepevos| V Luc text; pera ametAns Se mixpas a/; pera ametAns Se mexpas Oepevos A (a clearly conflate 
reading) 


10. I Kings vill. 33. 

18. abominations is of course a slip from the standpoint of the supposed heathen speaker. 

21. mavrwy enomrns, cf. 2 Macc. vii. 35, ix. §; Ad. Esth. xv. 2; Letter of Aristeas, 16; see Deissmann, Light from 
the Ancient East, p. 429. 

évOeoos expressing the law; cf. v. 10. 
For the incident cf. the repulse of Heliodorus in 2 Macc. iii. 22-30, where the resemblance in language is great, 
and the punishment of Antiochus ib. ix. 4 ff. 

25. already mentioned ; either a slip from a careless use of a source (see Intr. $ 6), or a reference to the supposed 
lost beginning of the book. 

26. evil reports—whether against himself, or the Jews, is not clear. 

28. i.e. the Jews might only enjoy their own worship if they also conformed to the official cult ; cf. Josephus, 47. 
XII. iii. 2; ¢°AZ.ii.6. No other example of the word Aaoypadia was known till the discovery of the Papyri. Grenfell 
and Hunt (7Zeét. P. [1902] pp. 445-8) discuss this passage with reference to Wilcken’s view that the word implies the 
‘ poll-tax’ of the Roman period, and is therefore an anachronism in a decree ascribed to Philopator, and in fact proves 
that the book dates from the Roman period. They show that the word does occur in Ptolemaic papyri, but not in its 
fully developed technical sense; it means not a tax, but ‘a taxing list of persons, most, or all, of whom were native 
Egyptians’. Aads is the technical term for Egyptians as contrasted with Greeks (ib. p. 552). This exactly fits the 
context here. ; 

diadeors is freq. in Polybius = condition ; cf. esp. xv. 31. 5 xwpyoavres eis thy €€ apyns 6. For the idea cf. Philo, 
eeoeea at. 1 7. me 

29. Ewald finds here an allusion to the vine as ‘the symbol and arms of Jerusalem’ ; i.e. it is maliciously suggested 
that the Jews have been worshippers of Dionysus all along. This, however, is rather far-fetched. There is good 
evidence that Bacchus was the family god of the Ptolemies (vzde Satyrus ap. Theophr. ad Autolyc. \i, p.94). Philo- 
pator apparently allowed himself to be branded (TaAAos, 6 iAordrwp Mrodepatos Sta oO Pvdda Ktagov xareotiyOat ws oi 
Tada, Steph. Thes. s. v.); cf. also Biichler, Zod. uw. On. pp. 197 ff., for traces of the cult in Egypt during this period. 
In 2 Macc. vi. 1 Antiochus introduces the worship of Bacchus into Jerusalem. . 

For branded cf. Philo, De Aon. i. 8 (Jews who allowed themselves to be branded), and Isa. xliv. 5 (a probable 
reference to branding the name of J” on the hand). 
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Ill MACCABEES 2, 30—8. 11 


30 Dionysus, and be reduced to their former limited status. But that he might not appear an enemy 
to all, he added: But if any of them prefer to join those who are initiated into the mysteries, they 
shall have equal rights with the citizens of Alexandria. 

31 Some tobviously hating the price paid for the religion of hey cityt readily gave themselves up, 

32 expecting to gain great glory from their association with the king. But the greater part stood firm 
with a noble courage, and departed not from their religion; and paying money as a ransom for 

33 their lives fearlessly attempted to save themselves from the registration. And they remained of 
good hope that they should find help, and abhorred those who parted from them, accounting them 
as enemies of their nation, and excluding them from social intercourse and the rendering of any 
service. 

31 The impious sug perceiving this was so greatly enraged that he was not only wroth with those 
who dwelt at Alexandria, but was even more bitterly hostile to those in the country, and ordered 
that they should all be speedily gathered together, and put an end to by the most cruel death. 

2 While this was being arranged a malicious report was noised abroad against the Fezwzsh nation on 
the part of men who agreed together to do them hurt, an occasion being afforded for representing 
3 that they hindered them from the observance of the laws. But the Jews continued to maintain 
4 their goodwill towards the kings and their unswerving fidelity. Yet worshipping God, and living 
according to his law, they held themselves apart in the matter of food; and for this reason they 
5 were disliked by some; but adorning their conversation by the good practice of righteousness they 
6 were established in the good report of all. But of this good practice, which was the common talk 
» of all men with regard to the nation, the foreigners took no account ; but they talked continually of 
the difference they made with regard to worship and food, alleging that they were friendly neither 
to the king nor his army, but ill-disposed, and bitterly hostile to his interests; thus they cast no 
8 small opprobrium upon them. But the Greeks in the city having been in no way injured by them, 
g seeing the unexpected disturbance about them, and the unlooked-for concourse, were not able to 
help them—for they lived under a tyranny—but tried to comfort them and were indignant, expect- 
ing that this affair would take a change for the better ; for so great a community could not be thus 

10 allowed to perish when it had committed no fault. And already some of their neighbours and 
friends and business associates, taking aside some of the Fews secretly, gave pledges of their protec- 
tion and earnest endeavours for their assistance. 

11 So the king, puffed up by his present prosperity, and regarding not the power of the most high 
God, but supposing that he himself would always hold firmly to the same purpose, wrote this letter 


31. extroAatws| V* Arm; emimodetws A; emt todews V* al ra (tas A?) trys mrodews evoeBetas emiBabpa A; tas .. . emtBadpas 
V aé/, with numerous variations of evaeBous, ertBabpos, and alterations of order orvyovrres] -at A3 orocyouvtres Arm 
Luc text (with variations of spelling) 


Il. 4. emt tw xata tas tpodpas] V 62, 64; emt rw xataorpopas As emt tivwy Kat xatagtpodas al eviois| -or A 


29. kataywpitw is technical = ‘enrol’ or ‘enter’; cf. papyri, Letler of Aristeas, 36, Canopus and Rosetta inscriptions. 
The latter also speak of records set up ona stelé (v. 27). 

30. The question of Alexandrian citizenship and its different grades 1s complicated; cf. Mahaffy, P/o/. Dym., p. 58. 
According to the repeated statements of Josephus (4v¢. XII.i1; XIX. v. 2, &c.) the Jews already possessed a full citizen- 
ship. But there is no doubt that whatever such privileges they had at this period they enjoyed as individuals and 
not as a nation, and very little is known of citizenship outside Alexandria. There was therefore room for such a grant 
as this; and there are in fact independent traces of it in Physcon’s reign (Intr. § 56). Abrahams suggests that 
Alexandrian citizenship was offered to the Fayim Jews in order to simplify organization or taxation. Cf. 2 Macc. iv. 9 
for attempt to impose Antiochene citizenship on the Jerusalem Jews, and Josephus (Av¢, XII. 11. 2) for close con- 
nexion of citizenship with religion. 

31. The first part of the verse is very obscure. K., ‘who on account of the citizenship in a city hated the approaches 
to the city of piety’. Gr. takes emi moAcews, ‘some who were over a district, or community, in Alexandria,’ and the last 
part is translated by some ‘ hated the advances of the religion of the city’. I suggest with hesitation the translation 
given above, which keeps the best attested reading. ¢zumdéAacos in Aristotle frequently means ‘evident’ or ‘obvious’. 
ertBadpov means ‘a fare’, or more generally ‘price paid’; cf. Plut. 2. 7277, where the stork by its destruction of 
snakes pays emiBudpdv te yns. 

The reference would be to the heavy demands made by the Jewish law, or more specifically to the Temple tax, 
and it is possible, as Biichler suggests, that the renegades inay be Samaritans; at any rate they are the lax, Hellen- 
izing section of the Egyptian Jews (cf. Kennett, Schweich Lectures [1909], Lect. 111). The Arm. gives a similar sense: 
‘Many of them, shallow-witted people [taking émimo\aiws as meaning “ superficially” ] who aforetime indeed were 
irresolute in the ancient law.’ 

If ‘city of piety’ be the right translation, it confirms Prof. Burkitt’s emendation of 3DNM for DVN in Isa. xix. 18, 
though there the reference is not to Jerusalem. 


III. 4. On the unpopularity caused by Jewish peculiarities see an exhaustive study by Dobschiitz, Amer. J. Theol. 
1904, pp. 728 ff.; cf. the defence in Letter of Aristeas, 128 ff. For the hostility of the populace see Philo’s account of 
the violence of the Alexandrian mob in the outbreak under Caligula. 

8. The Greeks are the better-class Macedonian element. There is evidence that their position too was attacked 
by Physcon (Mahaffy, Za. Pfol., p. 388). 
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Ill MACCABEES 3, 12—4, 3 


12 against them. King Ptolemy Philopator to his generals and soldiers in Egypt and every place 
13, 14 greeting and prosperity. I myself and our affairs prosper. Our expedition into Asia, of which you 
yourselves are aware, having been brought to an expected conclusion by the help of the Gods 
15 granted us deliberately, we thought, not by force of arms, but by kindness and much benevolence 
to foster the peoples of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, bestowing benefits upon them with all readiness. 
16 And having granted large revenues to the temples in the cities, we came to Jerusalem as well, going 
up thither to show honour to the temple of the accursed people who never cease from their folly. 
17 Seemingly they welcomed our presence, but their welcome was insincere; for when we were eager 
18 to enter their shrine and to honour it with magnificent and beautiful offerings, carried away by their 
ancient pride they prevented us from going in, being left unhurt by our power on account of the 
19 benevolence we have to all. But they show plainly their ill-will towards us, and standing alone 
among nations in their stiff-necked resistance to kings and their own benefactors, they refuse to take 
20 anything in a proper spirit. We accommodated ourselves to their folly, and returning victoriously 
21 to Egypt, and treating all nations with kindness, have acted as was right. And under these cir- 
cumstances, making known to all our ready forgiveness of their fellow-countrymen, on account of 
their alliance, and the numerous matters which have been freely entrusted to them from of old, we 
have ventured to make a change, and have made up our mind to hold them worthy even of Alex- 
22 andrian citizenship, and to give them a share in our religious rites from time to time. But they 
taking this in the opposite spirit and rejecting the good offer with their inborn ill-feeling, and 
23 continually inclining to evil, not only refused the invaluable citizenship, but also show their con- 
tempt, silently and by words for the few among them who behave properiy towards us, in every case 
secretly expecting that through their infamous behaviour we should speedily alter our 
24 policy. Therefore having good proof for our persuasion that they are evilly disposed towards us 
in every way, and taking precautions lest when some sudden tumult 1s raised against us hereafter 
25 we Should have these impious people behind our backs as traitors and barbarous foes, we give order 
that, as soon as this epistle reaches you, you shall at once send to us with harsh and violent treat- 
ment those who dwell among you with women and children, binding them fast in every way with 
26 iron chains, to meet a terrible and ignominious death, as befits traitors. For we believe that when 
they have been punished together, our estate will be established for the future in the surest and 
27 best condition. And whoever shall harbour any Jew, old man or child or very suckling, shall with 
28 all his house be tortured to death with the most horrible torments. Information may be given by 
any one; ¢he informer to receive the estate of the guilty party, with two thousand drachmae from 
29 the royal treasury, and to be honoured with freedom. And every place where a Jew shall be 
detected at all in concealment shall be made a waste and burnt with fire, and shall become entirely 
30 useless to any mortal creature for all time. Thus ran the letter. 
4, In every place where this decree reached, a feast at the public charges was made for the heathen 
with exultation and joy, the hatred which had long before become inveterate in their hearts being now 
2 freely displayed. But among the Jews there was unceasing grief and a lamentable crying with 
tears, their heart being all aflame with their groanings, as they bewailed the unlooked-for destruction 
3 which had been suddenly decreed against them. What district or city or what habitable place at 


14. + (after ouppaxta) Kat npeTepa d¢€ popn inferior cursives 2f. Kat peToyous... Katacrnaat | ay. 62, 64 
Arm 25. evvepopuevous] evonpawopevovs Luc text, Syr: eppatvopevovs Arm (ut videtur) 28. tns eevOepias 
otepavwbncerat] A V 55,74; + (after ed.) rev€erat eat a/; ‘honoured with a crown of freedom’ Arm 

IV. 2. adnxrov| V 44, 55, 74 (cf. Letter of Aritsteas, 269); adexrov A 3 avnxeatoy al 3. otxnros} otxrectos A V ; 
unparalleled = ‘habitable’, in 2 Macc. ix. 28 = pitiable 


13. On the papyri evidence for the technical terms in this letter see Intr. § 4c; on the parallels with similar official 
documents in the Le¢ter of Aristeas see § 40. 

21. For the confidence reposed in Jews see vi. 25, vii. 7; Avisteas, 36, and the Josephus passages quoted on 11. 30. 
The Elephantine Papyri show that as early as the fifth century B.C. Jewish garrisons had been established by the 
Persians at Elephantine and Assuan to guard the southern frontier of Egypt. 

Tov dei iepewv, Edd. tr. ‘eternal religious rites’. Mahaffy emends to ieper@v, which he translates by ‘ priesthood’ 
= lepwouvvarv (Emp. Ptol., p. 268,n. 2). But with this reading, the translation of the text seems better, giving ae its 
idiomatic classical meaning ; for the meaning of iepe@y cf. 2 Kings x. 20. 

28. The shorter reading, omitting revfera: xai, is to be preferred. Deissmann (2. S., p. 341) emends further to 
éXevbepia (cf. the reading of the Arm.), the s being due to the following orehavwOnaera. He gives examples from Polyb. 
xii. 9. 5 and the papyri of the use of cre@avoiy in the metaphorical sense of ‘reward’. Freedom is opposed to the 
practical slavery with which the Jews were threatened ; cf. éAev@epor in vii. 20. But it is not probable that the Jews 
themselves should be expected to be the only informers. Accepting his emendation, it would be better to see a 
reference to native-born Egyptians, who were practically serfs, and more likely to be specially hostile to the Jews 
(cf. Azz'steas, 36), in contrast to the Greeks who favoured them (iii. 8). But much is to be said for the emendation 
Tois €AevOepiors (‘at the Eleutheria’); éAevBepevs and édevOepos were names of Dionysus, and the Eleutheria sometimes 
meant a festival of Dionysus (v. Steph. Thes.s.v.). ‘Though there is no evidence of the Eleutheria in Egypt under the 
Ptolemies, there is abundant evidence of the cult of Dionysus at this period. 
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IIY MACCABEES 4. 4-21 


4 all or what streets were not filled with wailing and lamentation for them? For in such manner with 
harshness and pitiless heart were they sent away with one accord by the generals in the cities, that 
at the sight of their unusual sufferings even some of their enemies, with common pity before their 

5 eyes, remembering the uncertain issue of life, wept at their haplessdeparture. For there was carried 
away a multitude of old men, covered with their wealth of grey hairs, forcing to a swift journey 
their feet bent and sluggish from old age under the violence of their rough driving which knew no 

6 shame. And the young women who had but lately entered the marriage chamber for the society of 
wedded life, with lamentations instead of joy, and with their perfumed locks covered with dust, were 
carried away unveiled, and with one accord sang a dirge in place of the wedding hymn, scarred by 

7 the cruel treatment of the heathen; and as prisoners exposed to public gaze they were dragged 

g along with violence until they were embarked on board. And their consorts, with ropes on their 
necks instead of garlands, in the flower of their youthful age, spent the remainder of the days of their 
marriage feast in dirges instead of mirth and youthful ease, seeing the grave already yawning at their 

g feet. And they were brought on board driven like wild beasts under the constraint of iron bonds ; 
some were fastened by the neck to the benches of the ships; others had their feet secured in the 

10 strongest fetters ; and further they were shut off from the light by the thick planks above, that in 
entire darkness they might be treated as traitors throughout the whole voyage. 

11 When they had been brought to the place called Schedia, and the voyage was completed as 
determined by the king, he ordered them to be imprisoned in the hippodrome that was before the 
city, a place of immense circuit and very suitable for making them a gazing stock to all who entered 
the city, and to those of the inhabitants (?) who went into the country to sojourn, so that they might 

12 neither communicate with his army, or in any way claim protection of the walls. But after this had 
been done, hearing that their fellow-countrymen in the city often went out in secret and bewailed the 

13 shameful fate of their brethren, he was enraged and ordered that they should be treated in exactly 

14 the same way as the others, receiving in no respect a lesser punishment. And he commanded that 
the whole race should be registered by name, not for the wearisome service of labour which was briefly 
described before, but that they should be tortured with the torments to which he had sentenced 

15 them, and finally be made an end of in the space of a single day. The registration therefore was 
carried on with bitter haste and zealous diligence from sunrise to sunset, coming to an end after 
forty days but still uncompleted. 

16 But the king was greatly and continually filled with joy, ordering feasts in the temples of his. 
idols, with a heart far astray from the truth and profane lips, praising dumb zdo/s which could not speak 

17 to them or help, and uttering words which were not fitting against the most high God. But after 
the aforesaid space of time the scribes reported to the king that they were no longer able to continue 

18 the registration of the Jews on account of their incalculable number ; although the greater number 
of them were still in the country, some still remaining in their homes and others on the journey, it 

19 was impossible for all the generals in Egypt. And after he had threatened them fiercely as having 

20 been bribed to contrive their escape, he was at length clearly convinced on this point, when they told 
him and proved that even the paper manufactory and the pens which they used for writing had 

21 already given out. But this was the working of the invincible providence of him who was aiding the 
Jews from heaven. 


5. yepatwy mAnOos wodta menuxacpevwy| V a/, with variations ; yepwr mAnpns moktas weruxagpevoy A 10. To deyyos 
atrox\ecopevor] > A V Luc text, Arm; but the phrase is necessary to the grammar and sense, and 1s hardly a 
glossator’s 11. rows ex tovtwy] This can hardly mean ‘ those of the inhabitants’. For rovrwy read raurns: ‘ those 
who set out from it to the country’ (R. H.C.) neptBorwv| V al; -w Aj; -ov Luc text 16. ets d€ Tov peytotoy 
Geov] > tov peytatov Geov A 55, 64,93; > whole concluding clause V 18. cata tov mopov| Luc text ; xara Tov 
ronov A; xatatpormoy V ; xata toroy a/; Kautzsch suggests a lacuna at the end of the verse, ‘to gather them all together’ 


IV. 5. The verse is obscure and probably corrupt, but the general sense Is clear. 

6.20 ho POH. 

11. Schedia was three miles from Alexandria (Strabo xvii, p. 800) ; probably a landing-place nearer the city is 
here intended. The Hippodrome was before the east gate of the city (ib. p. 795). 

kataki@oat mepiBdrwv. Edd. supply adrovs as object, ‘honour them with the protection of walls’. But this is very 

awkward grammatically, since it is the subject of the previous clause. For meaning of xatagiovy as given in the trans- 
lation adopted cf. 2 Macc. xiii. 12. 

14. See ii. 28 (condition of serfs). 

fo. Ch, Din ige 

20. xaprnpia is not found elsewhere; cf. Pliny, VV. H. xviii. 10 Chartariae officinae. For ypadtxot xddapo cf. Grenfell, 
P. ii. 38. Philo, c. #7. 6, gives the number of Jews in Egypt as a million, but it is impossible to defend the bombastic 
exaggerations of this chapter. There are also some inconsistencies; 7v. 12 ff. seem to imply that the Jews in Alexandria 
had not yet been interfered with, and according to v. 18 many of the country Jews are still at large; contrast 11. 27 ff., 


Veit. 
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Ill! MACCABEES 5, 1-29 


5 1 Then he called Hermon who was in charge of the elephants, and filled with bitter anger and 

2 wrath, and altogether inflexible, ordered him for the next day to drug all the elephants—in number 

five hundred—with copious handfuls of frankincense, and abundance of unmixed wine, and then when 

they were maddened by the plentiful supply of drink to bring them in to compass the fate of the Jews. 

3 And giving this order he turned to his feasting, having gathered together those of his friends and 

4 army who were most hostile to the Jews, while [Hermon] the ruler of the elephants attended to the 

5 injunction with all care. And the servants who were in charge of the Jews went out in the evening 

and bound the hands of the hapless wretches, taking all other precautions to keep them safe through the 

6 night, imagining that the nation would at one blow meet its final destruction. But the Jews who 

seemed to the heathen to be destitute of all protection, on account of the constraint and bonds 

7 which encompassed them on every side, with crying that would not be silenced, all called with tears 

8 on the almighty Lord and ruler of all power, their merciful God and father, beseeching him to 

frustrate the wicked design against them and to deliver them by a glorious manifestation from the 

9 fate yawning ready before them. So their prayer ascended fervently to heaven; but Hermon, 

10 having given the pitiless elephants drink till they were filled with the plenteous supply of wine and 

sated with frankincense, came early in the morning to the palace to report to the king about this. 

11 But the good creature, bestowed night and day from the beginning of time by him who gives the 

12 portion of sleep to all, eve to whomsoever he will, 7472s he sent upon the king ; and he was over- 

borne by a sweet and heavy s/umdéer by the operation of the Lord, thus being greatly foiled in his 

13 lawless purpose, and utterly disappointed in his unchangeable design. But the Jews having escaped 

the appointed hour praised their holy God, and again besought him who is ready to forgive to 

14 manifest the might of his all-powerful hand before the proud eyes of the hcathen. But when the 

middle of the tenth hour had nearly come he who was in charge of the invitations, seeing the guests 

15 assembled, went to the king and shook him. And having woken him up with difficulty, he pointed out 

16 that the hour for the banquet was already passing, reminding him of the circumstances. And the 

king considering these, betook himself to his cups and ordered those who had come for the banquet 

17 to take their places over against him. And when this had been done he called on them to give them- 

selves up to revelry, and counting themselves highly honoured to reckon as a joy the feast, late as it 

18 was. And when the entertainment had gone on for some time, the king called Hermon and asked with 

19 fierce threats why the Jews had been allowed to survive that day. But when he pointed out that he 

zo had completely carried out the order overnight, and his friends confirmed him, the king with a rage 

more fierce than Phalaris, said that the Fews might thank his sleep for the respzte of the day; but, 

he added, make ready the elephants in the same manner without further delay for the following day 

21 to destroy utterly the accursed Jews. When the king had spoken, all who were present readily 

22 assented with joy with one accord, and each one departed to his own house. But they did not 

spend the night season in sleep, so much as in devising all manner of cruel insults for those whom 
they thought to be in such wretched plight. 

23. So as soon as the cock had crowed in the morning, Hermon harnessed the beasts and began to 

24 put them in motion in the great colonnade. And the multitudes in the city assembled for the 

25 piteous spectacle, eagerly looking for the break of day. But the Jews drawing their last breath for 

but a brief moment more, with tearful supplications and strains of woe, raising their hands to heaven, 

26 besought the most high God again to help them speedily. The rays of the sun were not yet scattered 

abroad, and the king was receiving his friends, when Hermon came to his side and invited him to go 

27 forth, explaining that the desire of the king was ready to be fulfilled. When the king understood 

him, he was astonished at the unusual szaz20ns to go forth, having been overwhelmed with complete 

28 ignorance, and asked twhat was the matter on account of which this had been so zealously completed. 

But this was the operation of God the ruler of all, who had put in his mind forgetfulness of his former 

29 devices... But Hermon and all his friends pointed to the beasts and the army ; It is prepared, O king, 


V. 4. Eppov)] ro Eppwrs Luc text, Syr, reading apaporws as a proper name, apopwr. But H. is the ¢Aedavtapyns ; 
the position suggests the name is a gloss; Arm > 12. xateryeOn] A V al; xatacyebets uw amo eamepas ews evvaTns 
Puc. text, Oyr 17. To Tapwpoy tys gupTootas .. . ets evppoaurns (-nv V) xatabea@a pepos} V Luc text, Arm; ro 
mapov .. . ets evppoourny A al 27. TL TO mMpaypa Ee ov TouTO avTw peta omovdns TeTeAeoTa| oTt TO Stagadhoupevoy Ere 
auT@ €t peta orrovdns TeTeMeoTat A 19, 93 (A > et); ort To Oypadhou ...rereAeoOat V ; apparently a primitive corruption, 
though the general sense is clear 


V. 2. Philadelphus had 300 elephants; Philopator had 73 at Raphia. 
5. The mention of the binding has been supposed to be inconsistent with ill. 25, iv. 9; but it 1s to be presumed that 
once the Jews were safe in the hippodrome, their fetters were taken off. 
14. 1.€. 3.30 p.m., the Babylonian reckoning being in use in Egypt. . 
20. Phalaris—the tyrant of Agrigentum in the sixth century B.C., whose cruelty had become proverbial (Polyb. xi. 
2Z5eech. 227. v. 42. 
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30 according to thine eager purpose. But he was filled with fierce anger at the words, because by the 
providence of God he had entirely lost his wits on this matter, and looking on him said threaten- 
31 ingly, If thy parents or offspring were here, I would have furnished them as this rich banquet for the 
fierce beasts in place of the Jews against whom I have no charge and who have shown in a pre- 
32 eminent degree a full and unshaken loyalty to my ancestors. And indeed, if it were not for the 
33 affection kindled by our life together and thy service, thou shouldst have died instead of these. So 
34 Hermon met with an unexpected and dangerous threat, and his eyes and countenance fell. And 
the king’s friends, slinking away sullenly one by one, sent away the assembled crowds, each to his 
35 own business. And the Jews hearing the words of the king, praised the Lord God who had 
manifested /zs glory, the king of kings, having obtained this help also from him. 
36 But the king, having arranged the banquet once more in the same way, ordered them to turn to 
37 their pleasures. And calling Hermon he said threateningly, How often, thou wretched creature, 
38 must I give thee orders about these very things? Even now make ready the elephants for the 
39 morrow to destroy the Jews. But his kinsmen who sat at table with him wondered at his shifting 
40 purpose, and remonstrated, How long, O King, dost thou make trial of us as though we were fools, 
now for the third time giving orders for their destruction, and once more when the matter is in 
41 hand changing and cancelling thy decree? Wherefore the city is in a tumult through its expecta- 
tion, and being crowded with throngs of people has now been several times in danger of being put 
42 to plunder. On this the king, a Phalaris in all things, was filled with madness, and, reckoning 
nothing of the changes of mind which had been wrought in him for the protection of the Jews, 
swore strongly a fruitless oath that he would without delay send to the grave the Jews mangled by 
43 the knees and feet of the beasts, and would march against Judaea and quickly level it to the ground 
with fire and sword, tand burning to the earth their temple which we might not enter would quickly 
44 make it empty for all time of those who sacrificed thereint. Then his friends and kinsmen went 
away joyfully with good confidence, and ordered the army to the most convenient places of the city 
45 to keep guard. And the ruler of the elephants, having driven the beasts into a state almost, one 
might say, of madness by fragrant draughts of wine mingled with frankincense, and having fitted 
46 them in a fearful guise with implements, at dawn, the city being now filled with countless multitudes 
thronging towards the hippodrome, entered the palace and urged on the king to the business that 
47 lay before him. And he, his impious heart filled with fierce anger, started forth with all his force 
with the beasts, determined with an unfeeling heart and his own eyes to gaze on the grievous and 
48 piteous destruction of the afore-mentioned Fews. And when they saw the dust raised by the 
elephants going out at the gate, and the armed force accompanying them, and the movement of the 
49 crowd, and heard the far-sounding tumult, thinking that the last crisis of their life had come and the 
end of their miserable suspense, they betook themselves to lamentation and groans, and kissed one 
another, embracing their relatives and falling on their necks, parents and children, mothers and 
50 daughters ; and others with new-born babes at their breast drawing their last milk. But none the 
less, reflecting on their former deliverances sent from heaven, with one accord they threw them- 
51 selves on their faces, and took the babes from their breasts, and cried out with an exceeding loud 
voice, beseeching the ruler of all power by a manifestation to show pity upon them now that they 
were come to the gates of death. 
G1 Buta certain Eleazar, a man of note among the priests of the country, whose years had already 


29. At the end of this verse 64 has a long addition (14 lines in Holmes and Parsons), according to which the king is 
inclined to spare the Jews; his friends, including Hermon (who is mentioned as though for the first time), remind him 


of his decree, and the dangerous character of the Jews 30. pera armetAns| + ets rov Eppova xat dvopeveot Aoyots 
Aowdopnoas Luc text 31. eaxevaca av] 62; eoxevacay A V 40. ws adoyous}] V al; > 19,93; > adoyous Aj ‘in 
thy mind’ Arm 42, Padapis] ohadepos Arm (a tempting variant, but cf. v. 20) 43. mupt mpnvea ev rayet Kal TOY 


guvtehourrwy exet Ovotas Eepnpov Tov amavta yxpovoy Katagtnoey) mupt mpnyvA V3; > cat A V al; > epnuov A V Arm al; 
+ets (before rov) A V a/; Arm paraphrases freely. The verse is in confusion, and we seem to have a conflate 
reading (n.b. repetition of wupi, ornoecOai—xaraornoey, dia raxous—ev raxet). Swete emends mpny to mpnoarrta, but the 
verse remains unintelligible with the omission of cai and épyjyov in the Uncials. Perhaps wupe mpnyv conceals some adj. 
governing tay ovyreAovrvtwy, Or a tempting emendation would be mupay, which a scribe might have altered to mupnp, 
hesitating as to the form, mvpav mvpny giving rise to mupt mpnv: ‘make [the temple] the funeral pyre of those who 
sacrifice there.’ The objection is that it becomes necessary to omit roy dmavta ypovov. 


VI. 1. cepewr] lovdatwy A, evidently objecting to the presence of Jewish priests m Alexandria 


31. The first part of the verse is an iambic, apparently an unidentified quotation from a poet. 
39. kinsmen—the ovyyevys was the regular term for the higher officials at the Ptolemaic court. 
43. we—from the king’s point of view, as though the clause was In ovatio recta. 
45. 1.e. scythes, knives, &c. were attached to the elephants. 
VI. 1. Eleazar is the typical old man of piety and faith; cf. 2 Macc. vi. 18; 4 Macc. vi. 5, vil. 1, and Letter of 
Aristeas, 41, &c. 
priests: vii. 13 shows that this reading is right. They are the priests of the temple at Leontopolis and the fact 
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reached old age, and who was adorned with every virtue of life, made the elders who were round 
2 him cease from calling on the holy God, and prayed thus: King of great power, most high, almighty 
3 God, who governest all creation with loving-kindness, look upon the seed of Abraham, the children 
of Jacob thy sanctified one, the people of thy sanctified inheritance, who are unjustly perishing, 
4 strangers in a strange land. O Father, thou didst destroy Pharaoh, the former ruler of this Egypt, 
with his multitude of chariots, when he was lifted high in his lawless insolence and a_ tongue 
speaking great things, drowning him together with his proud host, and didst cause the light of thy 
5 mercy to shine upon the race of Israel. Thou, when Sennacherib, the cruel king of the Assyrians, 
was puffed up by his countless hosts, after he had taken the whole earth captive by his sword, and 
was lifted up against thy holy city speaking grievous words of boasting and insolence, thou, Lord, 
6 didst break him in pieces, making manifest thy power to many nations. Thou, when the three 
friends in Babylonia freely gave their life to the flames that they should not serve vain things, didst 
make as dew the fiery furnace, and deliver them unharmed even to the hair of their head, turning the 
7 flame upon all their adversaries. ‘Thou, when Daniel was cast through the slanders of envy to the 
8 lions beneath the ground as food for wild beasts, didst bring him up to the light unhurt. And when 
Jonah was langutshing unpitied in the belly of the sea-born monster, thou didst restore him, 
9 O Father, uninjured to a]l his household. And now thou hater of insolence, rich in mercy, protector 
of all, quickly manifest thyself to the saints of Israel’s line, in their insolent oppression by the 
10 abominable and lawless heathen. And if our life has been ensnared in impious deeds during our 
sojourning, save us from the hand of the enemy, and destroy us, O Lord, by whatever fate thou 
11 choosest. Let not the men whose thoughts are vanity bless their vain gods for the destruction of 
12 thy beloved, saying, Neither has their God delivered them. Thou who hast all might and all 
power, the Eternal, Jook now upon us; pity us who by the mad insolence of lawless men are 
13 being sent to death as traitors; and let the heathen to-day fear thy invincible might, thou glorious 
14 one, who hast mighty works for the salvation of the race of Israel. The whole multitude of babes 
15 with their parents beseecheth thee with tears. Let it be shown to all] heathen that thou art with us, 
O Lord, and hast not turned thy face away from us; but as thou hast said, Not even when they 
were in the land of their enemies have I forgotten them, even so bring it to pass, O Lord. 
16 And when Eleazar was even now ending his prayer, the king with the beasts and the whole 
17 insolent array of his army came to the hippodrome. And the Jews beholding it raised a great cry 
to heaven, so that now the surrounding valleys re-echoed it, and caused in all the hosts an incon- 
18 trollable trembling. Then the greatly glorious, almighty, and true God, making manifest his holy face, 
opened the gates of heaven, from which two glorious angels of terrible aspect descended, visible to 
19 all but the Jews, and withstood them and filled the army of the adversaries with confusion and 
zo terror, and bound them with immovable fetters. And a great horror seized on the body of the- 
21 king as well, and his fierce insolence was forgotten. And the beasts turned round against the 
armed hosts that followed them and began to tread them under foot and destroy them. 
22 And the king’s wrath was turned to pity and tears on account of that which he had devised 
23 before. For hearing the outcry and seeing them all prostrate to meet their death, he wept and 
24 angrily threatened his friends, saying, Ye usurp the kingly power, surpassing even tyrants in your 
cruelty ; and me myself, who am your benefactor, ye plot to deprive of my dominion and my life, 
25 devising secretly things that are unprofitable to the kingdom. Who hath driven each one from his 
home the men who have faithfully held the fortresses of our country, and gathered them here without 


8. apetdws] -wv 55; adidwv A; adedor V: emtdwv Luc text 9. cxeracta] dtkacta A aytots] aro V 17. Tony] 
A, Luctext (woinv 62)5 otpwyny al; > V 55 


that the writer recognizes them shows that the bias against the Onias temple, which Willrich and others have found 
in the book, is not very marked. 

6. Cf. Dn. ili. 50 (LXX) eroinger 16 pécor tH Kapivou ooet Tvedpa Spdcou Stagupifov; and ili. 94 (Heb. iii. 27) for ‘hair 
of the head’. 

8. The restoration of Jonah to his home is not mentioned in the O.T., but is easily inferred. 

ieeeV. XXVI.. 424. 

18. greatly glorious. Cf. 1 Enoch xiv. 20; T. Lev. ili. 4, where God is called ‘the Great Glory’. For the relation 
to the narrative of Josephus see Intr. § 54. For the terror inspired by visions cf. 2 Macc. ill. 24 ff., x. 29; 
Wisd, xvii. 3, 15, xvill. 17, the repulse of Heliodorus in the first passage being the nearest parallel. Similar ideas 
meet us in Greek history, e.g. the apparitions at Marathon and Salamis. The peculiar feature here is that 
the vision is not seen by the Jews themselves. ‘The suggestion that they were already sufficiently terrified is not 
very convincing. Possibly the current Jewish version of the story ascribed the fright of the elephants to some other 
cause. But it is noticeable that there are no other references to angels in the book, even in the reference to Senna- 
cherib in vi. § ; the writer did not belong to the school which delighted in them, and he makes as little of their 
appearance as he can. 

25. For the services of the Jews cf. passages quoted on ill. 21. 
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III MACCABEES 6. 26—%. 6 


26 reason? Who hath thus lawlessly overwhelmed with indignities those who from the beginning have 
been in all things conspicuous beyond all nations in their goodwill towards us, and have ofttimes 
27 encountered the worst dangers man can undergo? Loose, yea loose, their unjust bonds; send 
28 them to their homes in peace, asking pardon for what has been already done. Set free the sons of 
the almighty living God of Heaven, who from the days of our ancestors until now hath granted an 

29 unimpaired stability and glory to our estate. Thus he spake; and they, having been set free in 
a moment, praised the holy God their saviour, having but now escaped death. 

30 Then the king returning to the city called the officer who was over the revenues, and ordered him 
to supply to the Jews for a space of seven days wines and all else necessary for a feast, decreeing 
that they should keep a festival of deliverance with all manner of rejoicing in the very place in 

31 which they had thought to meet their fate. Then those who before were reviled and nigh to the 
grave, or rather had already one foot therein, instead of a bitter and most lamentable death, held 
a banquet to celebrate their deliverance, and full of joy they portioned between their companies the 

32 place which had been prepared for their destruction and grave. And ceasing the piteous strain of 
dirges, they took up the song of their fathers, praising God the saviour of Israel and doer of wonders ; 
and laying aside all wailing and lamentation they formed dances tn token of joy for their safe 

33 deliverance. snd likewise the king too convening a great banquet in celebration of this, unceasingly 

34 gave thanks in exalted terms to heaven for their unexpected deliverance. And those who before 
supposed that they (the Jews) were doomed to destruction and to be food for birds, and had joyfully 
carried out the registration, groaned at finding themselves covered with confusion and their fiery blast 

35 of insolence quenched ingloriously. And the Jews, as we have already said, formed the dance which 

36 we have before described, and spent their time in feasting with joyful thanksgiving and psalms. And 
establishing a public ordinance about this, to be observed for all their sojourning from generation to 
generation, they appointed the days mentioned to be kept as a festival, not for the sake of drinking 

37 or gluttony, but in memory of the salvation granted them by God. And they petitioned the king, 
desiring to depart to their home. 

38 Now they were registering them from the twenty-fifth day of Pachon to the fourth of Epiphi, 
for forty days; and they were appointing their destruction from the fifth of Epiphis to the seventh, 

39 three days. And on these did the ruler of all with great glory manifest his mercy and deliver them 

40 one and all unhurt. And they feasted, provided with all things by the king, till the fourteenth day 
on which they also made petition for their return. 

41 And the king granting their request wrote for them the following letter to the generals in the 
cities, generously declaring his purpose. 

1 King Ptolomaeus Philopator to the generals in Egypt and to all set over his affairs greeting and 
2 prosperity. We ourselves and our children prosper, the great God directing our estate as we will. 
3 Certain of our friends with evil heart by frequently urging the matter upon us persuaded us to gather 
together in a body the Jews in the kingdom, and to inflict upon them extraordinary punishments as 
4 traitors, urging that our state would never be firmly established, on account of the enmity which 
5 they have to all nations, until this was done. And they, bringing them bound with harsh treatment 
as slaves, or rather traitors, without any inquiry or examination, attempted to put them to death, 
6 girding themselves with a cruelty fiercer than Scythian customs. But we severely threatened them 
for this, and of the clemency which we have to all men scarcely granted them their lives; and 
knowing that the God of heaven surely protects the Jews, fighting on their side continually as a 


26. emdederypevous] A V 55, 93; emdedeypevous al 31. Svcataxrov| Svaaraxrou A V (?a vox nihili); dvcax8ovs Luc 
text; > Arm 33. avray] A 55,93 Arm; avrw al; > V 


VII. 2. mpaypara) mpooraypara A 


31. companies (xAroias): cf. Luke ix. 14. 
_ 36. Cf. Jos. c. Af. 11.6. The institution of festivals is a common feature at this period ; cf. Esth. ix. 15; 1 Macc. 
Iv. 56, vil. 59, xill. 50; 2 Macc. x. 6, xv. 36; Judith xvi. 25 (Vulg.). The Canopus stone shows that they were equally 
popular outside Jewish circles. 

37. €vrvyxave, technical of a petition to a king, &c. (cf. évruyxia, v. 40) ; see Intr. § 4c. 

38. Pachon, April 26-May 25; Epiphi (in Papyri, Epeiph), June 25-July 24. The names are Egyptian. The Mace- 
donian and Egyptian calendars were combined towards the end of the second century B.c. Accordingly the dropping 
of the older double dating by months of both systems does not prove that this book belongs to the Roman period. 


VII. 1. On the official language of the letter see ii. 12. 
For 6 emt ray mpaypdroy (cf. 2 Macc. iii. 7) see Deissmann, &.S., p. 306. In inscriptions it is technical, as here, 
‘first minister’, but in Polybius and Josephus it stands for the viceroy of an absent king. 
2. Philopator had no legitimate son till 208 B.C. 
For this and the following verses cf. Letter of Avisteas, 37, and vi. 25-8 sup. 
5. Cf. 2 Macc. iv. 47 for Scythian cruelty. 
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7 father for his children, and taking into account the goodwill as of a friend which they have shown 
unswervingly to us and our ancestors, we have rightly absolved them from all blame on whatsoever 

g account. And we have ordered them each to return to his own home, and that no one in any place 

g should injure them at all or reproach them for their unreasonable sufferings. For know well that 
if we devise any evil against them, or harm them in any way, we shall have not man but the ruler 
of all power, the most high God as an adversary to avenge what is done, and that in every way and 
at all time without being able to escape him. Fare ye well. 

10 Lhe Fews receiving this epistle did not at once make haste to prepare for their departure, 
but desired further of the king that those of the Jewish race who had of their own will trans- 
gressed against the holy God [and the law of God] should receive at their hand fitting punishment, 

11 urging that those who for their belly’s sake had transgressed against the divine conimands would 

12 never be well disposed to the king’s commands either. And he acknowledging the truth of what 
they said and praising them, gave them full indemnity to destroy in every place in his domin- 
ions those who had transgressed against the law of God, and ¢his with all freedom without any 

13 further authority or inquiry from the king. Then having received his words with applause, as was 

14 fitting, their priests and the whole multitude with shouts of hallelujah departed in joy. So as they 
went on their way they slew whomsoever they met of their countrymen who had been defiled, and 

15 put them to death with ignominy. And on that day they slew over three hundred men, and they 

16 kept it as a joyful festival, having destroyed the impious. But they themselves who had held fast 
to God even unto death, and had entered into the full enjoyment of their safe delivery, departed 
from the city crowned with all manner of fragrant flowers and with cries of joy, in praises and 
melodious hymns giving thanks to the God of their fathers, the eternal saviour of Israel. 

17 And when they had reached Ptolemais, called on account of the peculiarity of the place, The 

18 rose-bearing, the fleet according to their general wish waited for them seven days, and they held 
there a banquet to celebrate their deliverance, the king having generously provided for them all 

19 things for their journey until each one had come to his own home. Having reached the end of 
their voyage in peace with befitting thanksgivings, there too in like manner they determined to 

20 Observe these days as well as a festival during the time of their sojourning; and having inscribed 
them as holy on a pillar, and having dedicated a place of prayer on the spot where they had 
held their festival, they departed unharmed, free, and full of joy, being brought safely on their 
journey by land and sea and river according to the king's command, each to his own country, 

21 having even greater authority than before in the eyes of their enemies with glory and respect, 

22 and being despoiled by no one at all of their goods. And they all recovered the whole of their 
property according to the registration, so that those who held any of it returned it with great fear, 
the great God having perfectly wrought great things for their salvation. 

23 Blessed be the deliverer of Israel for ever and ever. Amen. 


10, kat tov Geov tov vopov| > kat A V3 xat roy tov Oeov vopov Luc text. The omission of «ai and the variation in 
order shows that the words are a gloss 16. owrnptas aroAavow| gwrnptay amodkvow A ane] V al; ayo A 44, 74 
20. mpocevyny] 19, 93; -7 623 -nys A V al (due to the attraction of rémov) —- 20, 21. ets rnv tOray Kat TAELOTHY N EuTrpod Ger | 


>tdav...nA; >7 V; V is clearly right, the homoioteleuton in ets rny and mAeorny explaining A’s omission 
+ MakxaBatwv y A V 


17. Ptolemais—not the famous city in Upper Egypt, but ‘ Ptolemais at the harbour’, on the widening of the canal, 
12 miles SW. of Cairo. See Grenfell and Hunt, Fayzm P., pp. 12 ff. The epithet poddpopos is not found elsewhere. 

20. sea has been criticized as a gross error, but Abrahams refers it to Lake Moeris, a view which Wilbrich questions 
(Hermes, xxxix, p. 244). We may compare the use of 6adaoea for the Lake of Galilee. But the choice of the word is 
probably due to the writer’s love of rhetoric. On any view of the book it comes from Alexandria, and shows consider- 
able local knowledge. It is therefore beside the point to attempt to convict the writer of a childish geographical error. 

In Zeb. ?. 86 (second century B.C.) we find a Jewish mpooevxn at Arsinoe. 

22. Nothing was said of any confiscation of property connected with the registration, unless the reference is to cases 
where informers had received a reward (iii. 28). More probably we have here a reminiscence of some occasion on 
which there was some general attempt at confiscation ; the feature of the book is its combination of a variety of attacks 
on the Jews (Intr. § 64). 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 
INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE BOOK. 


THIS book, composed, possibly in Aramaic, in the last quarter of the third century B.c., 
probably emanated from orthodox circles in Egypt. It therefore throws considerable light upon 
the religious and ethical conditions of the Diaspora in that country some 150 years after the date of 
the recently discovered Aramaic papyri. 

The evidences of its popularity, almost from the moment of its composition until the eighteenth 
or nineteenth century of our era, in themselves constitute a long and interesting history. Its influence 
is apparent alike in Jewish writings, in the New Testament, in the early Church and in mediaeval art. 
Carefully revised by A.D. 150 in Jewish circles into the form most common to-day, but almost 
immediately translated into Aramaic from the first Greek version and later, and more than once, into 
Hebrew, and yet again revised in Greek in Christian circles, it remained on the one hand a favourite 
Jewish work, and on the other hand, translated into various languages, it followed the spread of the 
Christian religion to Edessa in the East, to Rome and Africa in the West, and Ethiopia in the 
South. 

Its religious and moral outlook, with a delightful mixture of real piety and Oriental superstition, 
is still refreshing to the modern reader. The author's chief merit, however, lies not so much in the 
originality of his conceptions as in his artistic genius and inimitable art in combining, and working 
up, strong priestly and prophetic tendencies, distinct pagan and Jewish sources, various written and 
oral information, definite religious and moral precepts, into a work of singular aesthetic beauty and 
remarkably liberal sympathies. ‘Is it history?’ wrote Luther. ‘Then 1s it a holy history. Is it 
fiction? Then is it a truly beautiful, wholesome, and profitable fiction, the performance of a gifted 
poet.’ 


0 52oe: age 


The original Greek title was BiBdos Adywr TwBetd which was only modified in RY in the spelling 
of the last word——TwBir Cod. Vat.—eir Cod. Al.! The title 1s not extant in R°. For the other 
versions See cr2tical synopsis. 


§ 3. GREEK MSS. AND PAPYRUS. 


These fall into three groups, representative, along with the versions mentioned in § 4, of three 
distinct recensions. Their interrelation constitutes a problem of such extreme intricacy and length 
as to preclude little more than a bare statement of the main conclusion to which the present writer 
has come. A full statement of his reasons and further details, with a résumé of the modern treat- 
ment of the problem, he is therefore compelled to publish elsewhere.? 


1 Miiller supposes that father and son were originally the same individual, whom some editor, later than the 
author, artificially separated into two when he re-wrote the work in its present form, since in the later portion of the 
book Sarah appears as a parallel figure to Tobias, but in the earlier portion remnants still remain, e.g. il. 16, 17, of 
her original connexion with Tobit. This hypothesis is connected with Miiller’s theory that the author of Tobit was 
not a Jew, and that 7odz¢ was a foreign name of which Zod¢ah was a welcome variation. But no relics of undigested 
paganism remain in the work. The forms Twfeté (R*) and Tweir (chiefly RY, R°) are Semitic names in Greek dress. 
Tepynoaped and Nalape@ with their by-forms Fevynoapér and Na¢apér are quite analogous. 

2 The evidence, however, derived from the literary and linguistic characteristics of the respective recensions, is 
overwhelming. That from the contents of the book is equally strong, since it demonstrates that the redaction we shall 
call RY is a modification of R* inasmuch as it reflects (1) the general presuppositions and ideas, (2) the historical 
conditions, and (3) the religious characteristics and theological developments of an age long subsequent to that in 
which R$ was written. 
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i. CODEX SINAITICUS (&). This MS. presents the longest and clearest text, with only two 
lacunae of great importance’ and eight slight and practically unimportant ones,? a comparatively 
trustworthy orthography of proper names,’ only one or two additions to the original text, and only 
a few—mostly natural—cases of internal textual corruption. All the evidence, as will be seen, 
points to the comparative originality of the recension of Tobit contained in x», which stands 
in a few cases alone, but is supported especially by the Old Latin, very frequently by the Aramaic, 
often by the Miinster Hebrew, and—by no means rarely—by the recension of the Greek which we 
shall term R°. Some of those scholars, who regard & as only secondary, have described it as che 
B ¢ext, or simply B, a nomenclature which, apart from prejudging the problem, at least introduces 
considerable confusion since B is universally recognized as the symbol for Codex Vaticanus, 
which, according to these scholars, along with Cod. Alex., represents the A ¢ext.®© In the 
following pages, therefore, we have avoided this begging of the question and much confusion by 
referring to the text of & and its auxiliaries not as the A text (as we believe it to be) but as RS, i.e. 
the Sinaitic recension, the nearest approach which can be made to the original text whether the latter 
jirst appeared in Greek or in a Semitic. language. It is this text which -has been translated and 
commented upon in the following pages... The corrector denoted by 8@ began to emend the first 
scribe’s text of &, but seems to have recognized that it was essentially divergent from the later one 
better known in his time and abandoned the task. 

fi; CODEX VATICANUS (B) AND CODEX ALEXANDRINUS (A) give the second type of text. It 
is accepted in some quarters as more original than x. In the following pages it is referred to as RY, 
i.e. the recension best preserved in Cod. Vat. A number of minuscules® belong to this class, but 
their practical unimportance, except in one or two isolated cases,’ is admitted by all scholars. The 
differences between Codd. A and B are comparatively few,!° and the Syriac, when it follows RY, 
follows it practically unerringly and continuously, as do some other versions mentioned below.!! On 
the other hand, the differences between RY as a whole and R°$ in its original form are extraordi- 
narily numerous and important in spite of the number of points in which they agree. When R§ 
faithfully records an incident in detail, RY summarizes ; when R$ retains the poetic and aesthetic 
beauty of the original, RY ruthlessly substitutes a brief prosaic narrative. That the text of RY 
was finally settled in the reign of Antoninus Pius, not in Christian but in Jewish circles of the Diaspora 
in touch with the official heads of the Jewish Church in Palestine, is more than sufficiently proved by 
its general presuppositions and ideas, historical background, and its religious and theological develop- 
ments in comparison with RS. RY, moreover, in spite of its own internal solidity, presents a much 
corrupted text with the proper names badly written, its grammar that of the vernacular and its style 


1 viz. iv. 6-193; xiii. 6-102, They are peculiar to this MS., not derived from its archetype, not destructive of its 
reputation for general reliability, and easily explicable; see notes ad Joc. 

2 viz. 1. 2, 4,53 il. 2,83 ix. §; xi. 12,13; xiii. 11, chiefly single words, at times only the copula and a conjunction. 

peoee notes to 1. I, 2, 15: v. 6; vi. 13; xi. 18; xiv. 10, 15. 

* xi. 15, due simply to dittography ; xii. 9 (merely a gloss). 

° ii. 1 (case ending), 12; iv. 19> (owing to the omission in verses 65-19%); v. 6 (already mentioned in previous 
note); vi. 13 (12); vill. 3,15; xi. 1 (?), 43 xiii. 163; exclusive of xiv. 4 where the textual corruption N shares with all 
extant MSS. and versions is outweighed by its unique preservation of the original Vahum. 

® Miiller’s # for RS and % for RY avoid this difficulty, but lay too much stress on the comparative Icngth of the 
two recensions to the exclusion of more important and characteristic differences. 

7 The text of & is printed by Swete below that of B in vol. 11 of Zhe Old Testament in Greek with the variations 
of A noted at the bottom of each page, an arrangement which, in addition to the premium it allows B, has led, as 
Nestle, Sepiuagintastudien, ii, 1899, has shown, to some slight confusion in the critical apparatus. This text has, 
however, been used for the present translation. Swete’s verse-numbering of & has also been adopted, that of the 
Revised English Version appearing in brackets wherever it differs from Swete’s. In Fritzsche’s Aurzgefassées 
exegelisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, 1853, the readings of the Alexandrine and Sinaitic are at times inter- 
changed! In La Sainte Bible Polyglotte, Ancien Testament, vol. iii, 1902, edited by F. Vigouroux, B appears on the 
extreme left, next to it 8, on the right-hand page the Vulgate and a French translation. This work is therefore more 
convenient to consult, but is not ideal, since its critical apparatus notices only a wcmmum of variants of &, B, A, 
P* (= Holmes 243), P® (a hitherto uncollated MS. identical, it is claimed, with Holmes 106), and makes no com- 
parative collation of any of the other MSS. and versions. As long ago as 1870 Fr. H. Reusch published an emended 
text of & with a carefully constructed synopsis of the various readings of the Old Latin MSS. in his Lede/lus Tobzt 
e codice Sinattico editus et recensitus—a work, to which the present writer is much indebted, though it presents no 
synopsis at all of the various recensions of RY and RS nor even of the more important translations other than the Old 
Latin. 

8 Their variations are noted by Fritzsche in most cases, but only a few instances, e.g. in ch. vi, appear in our 
Critical synopsis. 

7 e.g. xiv. 153; cf. note ad doc. 

© Cod. A is not, however, quite unimportant since it frequently inclines to RS, thus showing the antiquity of this 
latter redaction and its refusal to be ousted entirely by RY. For the relation of these two MSS. to each other, see 
Schulte, Bzblische Zeitschr., 1908, pp. 262-5. 

1! The solidity of RY is naturally no guarantee of its antiquity. 
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abrupt. A minute analysis of these and many other indications of its inferiority as compared with 
R$ can be seen in the critical apparatus (or, as it might be better described, synopsis) of the differ- 
ences in the case of each verse and often each word which is printed below the translation of R§ in 
the following pages. 

iii. Between vi. 7 (8) and xiii. 8 THE MINUSCULES 44 (CITTAVIENSIS) 106 (FERRARIENSIS) 
and 107 (FERRARIENSIS, written ¢c. 1337, agrecing almost entirely with 106), furnish a fragment of 
a third type of text.” Before vi. 7 (8) and after xili. 8 these cursives follow RY, but it has now 
been demonstrated by the discovery of the OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRUS No. 1076 ® that R° commenced 
at any rate as early as ch. 11.4 R®° presents a few characteristics avowedly late, and it is noteworthy 
that we have no contemporary evidence for the use of a single reading peculiar to it prior to 
2 Clem. ad Cor. xvi. 16, which presupposes the recension of R© in Tob. xii. 8. Dr. Rendel Harris ° 
has argued that, since this admittedly finer version—at least from the Christian standpoint—of R° 
in xil. 8 was known to the author of 2 Clem., it is consequently the original text, though differing 
from both RS and RY. But, if any argument as to the date or originality of the verse can be based 
on 2 Clem., it is surely that its use in 2 Clem. is evidence for its existence not at an early time but 
at a period later than R*, even if it was more or less contemporary with RY. Moreover, at 
Alexandria RY was still in use in the time of Clement of Alexandria, and it is not till the sixth 
century © that the Oxyrhynchus papyrus witnesses definitely to the existence of R© in Egypt. On 
the other hand, individual readings in R°, not now extart in & or BA, may conceivably go back to 
a considerably earlier date, if not to the original writing, if they are supported by a version which 
is either itself admittedly ancient or known to contain a text which—on independent grounds— 
follows R$ in the great majority of cases. Accordingly in ii. 8 it has been possible to restore the 
original reading of R® from R° as preserved in the papyrus, owing to its agreement with the 
invaluable Old Latin MSS. a and 6 which so constantly, if not invariably, attest x’s general trust- 
worthiness. R° in fact is a medtating redaction, representing a compromise between R® and RY. 
A sentence is preserved in part as it appears in the former, and in part recast in the mould of the 
latter. It would appear that RY was in general vogue at the time when R° arose, but, while the 
brevity and other characteristics of RY appealed to its readers, the extent and character of its 
deviations from R° precluded its complete popularity everywhere. R° is therefore an attempt to 
combine the improvements of RY with the ancient and well-established RS. 


$4. NON-GREEK VERSIONS. 


These are indispensable for a critical investigation of the text (@) as showing the form in which 
the book was read in various quarters of the world in several different languages ; (0) as being 
by no means insignificant aids to the recovery of the true text of the various chief recensions 
(RS RY, RS) to which they belong; (c) as conceivably containing among their unique readings 
a few potentially original ones. Consequently the older versions appear in the critical synopsis 
below the new translation of R® in the following pages. The less ancient and less literal, with the 
exception of Fagius’ Hebrew, have not been taken into account there owing to the lack of space 
in the present volume and their comparative unimportance. A few of their more important 
readings are enumerated by Marshall, HDS, art. ‘ Tobit.’ 


A. Aramaic. 


The Aramaic version of our book demands our careful attention. This is the case not simply 
because, as a result of the pronouncements of Neubauer and Bickell,’ it has been popularly regarded 


1 A less exact idea of the relations of RS and RY may be obtained by comparing this translation of R$ with that 
of the Revised English Version, which, presenting RY, follows chiefly the readings of Cod. Alex. against Cod. Vat. 
when the former 1s supported by the majority of the minuscules. See also C. J. Ball, Vartoruim Apocrypha, 1892. 

* Printed in full by Fritzsche with a collation of the majority of the variants of 44, 106, 107, to which the present 
writer is chiefly indebted. Vigouroux claims that his P* (‘supplément grec 609’), hitherto uncollated, is identical 
with 106. He prints it in full where its variants from R* and RY are very numerous. He holds that this revision was 
inade at the commencement of the fourth century by Hesychius. 

= See A. S. Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyrt, viii, 1911. No. 1076 (9:5 x 13:9 cm.) is the lower part of a vellum leaf, 
the text being written in two columns, and one side of the leaf has shrivelled so that the letters were considerably 
larger originally. 

* See 11. 2-4, 5, 8, note ad /oc. That this fragment belongs to RS has been proved beyond dispute by Dr. Hunt, 
op. cit., DRE: 0-9; see further notes to ii. 2-8 on pp. 205 f. below. 

A. J. Th., ii, 1899, pp. 547-9. 

© This is the date assigned to 1076 by Dr. Hunt in view of its carefully formed, large round uncials, the similarity 
to other papyri of the same date, and the brown colour ink commonly found in the Byzantine period. 

7 Zettschr. f. kathol. Theol. ii, pp. 216 ff., 764 ff. 
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as one of the most genuine representatives of the original form of the book, and is still supposed 
by some scholars to be the ‘ Chaldee’ text used by Jerome,'’ but also on account of the problem 
of the Aramaic dialect in which it appears, and finally on account of the subsidiary evidence it 
supplies in favour of the antiquity and originality of RS. It was first published by Neubauer in 
1875, being the fifth part of a MS.? in the Bodleian Library, and is headed 7377 Aan LAA AND NIN. 
This Midrash Rabbah of Rabbah is identified by Neubauer with the B’veshith Rabbah major of 
Martini, which in turn 1s identifed by Zunz,° but not by Neubauer, with the Bereshith Rabbah 
of R. Moses had- Darshan. 

The linguistic characteristics of this version were first subjected by Ndéldeke to a scientific 
criticism and treatnient in the appendix to his epoch-making essay, to which we shall have reason 
constantly to refer. His investigations at once showed how optimistic was the supposition of 
Neubauer and Bickell * that it usually represents the oldest and most genuine form of the original 
work even when it differs from RS and RY. No6ldeke, on the contrary, came to the conclusion 
that its dialect was Palestinian, and intermediate between the so-called Babylonian Targums and 
the more modern Palestinian dialect of the Palestinian Talmud, Midrashim, and Targums, and that 
consequently this extant form of the Aramaic goes back only to ¢. A. D. 300. 

Néldeke himself, in framing this hypothesis, recognized many of its difficulties, and endeavoured 
to explain them by the supposition that the text has suffered considerably from errors, mutilations, 
and grammatical and syntactical alterations of ‘ignorant and careless’ copyists who had no 
knowledge whatsoever of the influence of grammatical rules, dialectic variations, or the earlier and 
later forms of the language other than their own vernacular. 

May not many of these characteristics that N6ldeke regards as secondary and scribal corruptions 
be as primary as those he regards as the most original? Are they not too numerous to allow 
of the supposition that they are less characteristic than those of the earlier dialects which also 
survive ? Dalman, in fact, is probably correct in his supposition that the linguistic peculiareiies tn 
our ATS, did not appear earlier than the seventh century in circles which were influenced by both 
Talmuds and by the more ancient Targums. 

THE SOURCE OF Ar. The extant Aramaic text goes back to an earlier Aramaic version,” 
but the question still remains as to whether—through that earlier Aramaic text—it 1s to be 
regarded as a translation and redaction from a Semitic or a Greek original. In Neubauer’s judge- 
ment ‘the pure Semitic idiom of the Chaldee text does not admit fora moment the possibility of 
its being a translation from a non-Semitic text. Dalman writes: ‘ Posszbly a source in the style 
of the Targum of Onkelos might have been utilized and might have been the text known by Jerome, 
but it is also probable that the Aramaic text is a translation from the Latin.’’ Ndoldeke, on the 
other hand, rightly argues that the language of Av. certainly does not prevent the recognition, in 
parts of it, of even a fairly literal, though never a slavish, rendering of the Greek B (=k*). Thus, 
in spite of Bickell’s explanations,’ the forms wx (wNIn, wNIT, WIT) WIN presuppose the translation 
from the Greek “Payois or “Payais, whereas a Semitic original would have resulted in the appearance 
of 9 or 829.9 Similarly Dna is a transcription of ’ExBardvo.s,!? whereas a Semitic original would 
have known the Hebrew form xnonsx. For jp yn see note to vi. 2 (1). 3 represents the dative 
TwBet. Ww i. 2 in M =’Aconp (=’Aoodp?), whereas a Semitic original would have preserved the 


correct WINN, just as Nwy= AoA, which in LXX regularly represents Sxiym. Supposed misreadings 
in Ar. of a Semitic original and the absence of the dog in Av. and M"? are equally futile (see notes 
to vi. 3, 16) as evidence of the translation of Av. and M from a non-Greek original. The forms 
and partial omissions of Ahikar in Avy. and M are also emphatically in favour of a Greek original. 
TYPE OF Ar.’s TEXT. In Neubauer’s judgement A,r. ‘agrees for the greater part with the 
Sinaitic text, and consequently with the Itala. However, the Chaldee text has sentences which 
are to be found sometimes in one, sometimes in another.’ Nd6ldeke, as mentioned above, believes 
that the original Aramaic was a translation from a Greek MS. of R%. Ar. is, therefore, a not 
unimportant witness to RS as the most original text extant, while to some small extent it 
illustrates among Aramaic-speaking peoples a gradual evolution of the text on lines somewhat 


meee D2 175. 

: This MS. containing a collection of smaller and larger Midrashim, is written in Greek-Rabbinical characters 
and dates from the fifteenth century. 

* Dre Gottesdienstlichen Vortrige der Juden, 1832, pp. 287 ft. 

* Zeitschr. f. kathol. Theol. ii, pp. 216 ff , 764 ff. 

° See ALiinster Hebrew below. 

® The same view is taken by Bickell,. Zez¢schr. f. kathol. Theol. ii, pp. 764 ft. . 

evacil, 0. 37. TOD. Cie.) 2 10. * See Nold., of. cizt., p. 56, footnotcs I, 2. 

” For g =k cf. DIP UN = exdixos. 

" See pp. 184, 195 below. 
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parallel to those which culminated in the publication of RY. On the other hand, the fact that it 
was translated from a Greek MS. is far from supporting the theory that the book was originally 


written in Hebrew or Aramaic (see § 6). The-use of the third person throughout ts paralleled in 
the Vulgate. 


B. Latin Versions. 
I. OLD LATIN VERSIONS! AND QUOTATIONS. 


The old Latin MSS. with which we are chiefly concerned? are: 1, Codex Regius, No. 3564, 
in Paris (= a); 2. Codex, No. 4, in the Library of G, Germain = 9G) 64, Code. sam tem aedcicr 
No. 15 (= y); 4. Codex Vaticanus, No. 7 (=6), which once belonged to Christina of Sweden. 
The four were collated and edited by P. Sabatier.2 Joseph Blanchini* produced a more exact 
edition of 6 than Sabatier’s, while Neubauer included in his Book of Tobit a carefully corrected 
text of Sabatier’s edition of afy. 

af are probably to be traced back to a common ancestor, from which Sabatier thought they 
were transcribed in the ninth century, while y, in most of its deviations from af, represents a later 
and slight redaction of one of their ancestors, and texts in which it agrees with a8 therefore go 
back to a still earlier period and one much closer to the time of translation from K*. 6, on the 
other hand, was transcribed about the tenth century,° and up to vi. 12 (11)® contains either an 
independent and somewhat free translation of RS, or, in view of its close approximation to R® in 
vi. 7(6)-11(10), a fair example of the existence of R° in the Western Church. 

Most of the Latin patristic quotations’ agree more or less closely with aSy. While the 
fragments of Tobit which appear in the Mozarabic Breviary*® also mostly follow aBy or 4, 
S. Augustine’s Speculum * presupposes a third Latin text differing both from afy and 6. 

The Old Latin with its three types of text is thus one of the most important versions. One 
type, aBy, is almost as constant a representative of RS as is x, and through Reusch’s careful 
handling and analysis the Old Latin versions and patristic quotations have become a primary 
authority for the original text. In the critical synopsis beneath the accompanying translation, 
therefore, the readings of the various MSS, are given where they are of mioment instead of the 
less detailed # denoting the Old Latin as a whole. In a few cases the original reading, lost in x, 
can thus be restored; see notes to i. 4, ii. 2, 12, iv. 6°-19%, v. 6, viii. 3, ix. 5, Xili. 6°-10%, 16. 


2, VULGATE.° 


This is S. Jerome’s translation. His own explanation of its origin he gives in his Preface !! 
to the book. Neubauer has argued that his Av. ‘in a more complete form was the original from 
which the translation of the Vulgate was made’,. This supposition is not supported by the evidence 
derived from a comparison of the two texts. 

Noldeke’s strictures upon S. Jerome’s accuracy and possibly upon his truthfulness are therefore 
more or less justifiable. Somewhat but not essentially different is Schulte’s hypothesis that the 
saint (i) actually used ‘a Chaldee’, i.e. an Aramaic text, presumably the parent of Av., but (ii) with 
constant reference to &@ and (iii) with considerable freedom in the insertion of his own sentiments. 


C. Hebrew Versions. 


I. THE MUNSTER HEBREW,)2 
Neubauer's Book of Tobit contains a collation of Miinster’s text with (1) No. 1251 of the 


1 = iL in following pages. 

* For further MSS. see Berger, Notices e¢ Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale et autres 
Bibliothégues, xxxiv. 2, 1893, p. 142. 
Libliorum sacrorum Latinae versiones antiguae, Paris, 1751. 
Vindiciae Canonicarum Scripturarum, Rome, 1740. 


Blanchini, of. czz., p. cil. ® From this point it has the text of D. 
The more lengthy quotations are enumerated by Reusch, and are noticed frequently in our critical apparatus. 
* See Migne, /. L. lxxxvi. 151. ® Spicilegium, ix, edited by Angelus Maius. 
*° = Win the following pages. Cf. Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate pendant les premiers sitcles du moyen dge, 1893. 
** Quoted in full by Neubauer, of. cét., p. ii. 
; Die a Bearbettung des Bichletns Tobias verglichen mit dem Vulgatatext (Theol. Quartalschr., 1908, 
pp. 182-204). 
1% = M in the following pages. 
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Hebrew MSS. in the National Library in Paris!; (2) the Persian translation of M,? made in the 
Pehlewi idiom, written in Hebrew characters, No. 130 of the Hebrew MSS. in the National 
Library, dating from A.D. 14007; (3) No. 194 of De Rossi’s Catalogue,* which agrees closely 
with (2).° 

Purpose of M. The circle in which M flourished was Jewish and orthodox, with its 
thoughts directed to the Torah and its hopes centred on the rise of still another generation of 
‘children busied with the Torah,’ for whose cdification the translation of its Hebrew may have 
been made. Its reverence for the Deity 1s expressed by its use of the periphrasis ‘the Holy One 
blessed, be he’; its angelological development ts exemplified by the application of the title 
mNpI-y a0 Awa to Raphacl. For the omission of Noah and the dog and the stress on the 
later procedure in marriage contracts see p. 184, zzfra. Ginsburg surmises that M dates from 
the fifth century A.D. Ndldeke points out that the language is not the oan pw, but an imitation 
of the Biblical language, not, however, entirely uninfluenced by the former,® though considerably 
more ancient than F. 

M's Source. It was at one time natural to regard M as a redaction based on a translation 
of RS, and usually of that form of R$ extant in the Old Latin rather than that in&. The grounds 
for this supposition are best stated by H. Sengelmann, Das Buch Tobit, 1857, pp. 61-3. Its 
usefulness as a quite subsidiary, but not as an independent, witness to the comparative originality 
of RS was even then of some small moment. But the evidence thus collected for the closeness of 
M’s agreement with RS became of more vital importance for the solution of the interrelation 
of R® and RY after the discovery of Av. Avr. and M are closely and essentially connected (a) in 
phraseology and vocabulary,’ (4) in the sequence and displacements,® (c) in contents? and point of 
view.° They are a unity as distinct from RY and a clearly deliberate redaction of R*.1! But M, 
having been subjected to changes as a result of the special circumstances and point of view outlined 
above,!* is a less perfect representative of this redaction than Av. But while Ar. is therefore not 
derived from M, the latter is evidently not derived from the extant form of the Aramaic. This is 
shown by a comparison of M and Ar., e.g. in i. 16 (where Av. omits *Dy7), 18 (where M retains part 
of the blasphemy charge omitted by 47.), iti. 3, 5 (where Av. but not M has small omissions), as 
well as by the abbreviations at the beginning of the book, the avoidance of Raphael’s ascension, 
and the use of the third person throughout the book. We must, therefore, conclude with N6ldeke 
that Ar. and M go back to a common Aramaic ancestor, which was a translation from R§ (cf. p. 177, 
supra). Thus, in spite of its comparatively modern date and secondary character, M’s agreement 
In many important points with R* adds considerable weight to the great mass of evidence in favour 
of the antiquity and originality of R°. 


2, FAGIUS’ HEBREW. ! 


This is a translation based chiefly on RY, and is usually regarded as dating from the twelfth 
century. This late date naturally robs the version of much of the critica! value it would otherwise 
possess, and it has not therefore been necessary to tabulate the minutiae of its readings 1n full detail. 
Still it is not without considerable importance. It is an excellent illustration of the type of text in 
usc in Western Europe '* amongst the Jews of that period. From the literary point of view F is of 


} Neubauer uses the sign P, while additions peculiar to it are enclosed in square brackets [ ]. These signs have 
heen retained in the following pages. 

2 = Pr. in Neub. and the following pages. 

* Some of the errors of this translation are due to the translators’ ignorance and literalness, see Neub. p. xiii, 
footnote'2; others form an interesting parallel to F’s treatment of proper names, e. g. 


1D = prop, 532 = INDI, OINS = TWoP, MYX = dyn. 
4 = II in Neub. and following pages. 
5 Neub.’s brackets ( ) are retained, signifying passages appearing in M and TI but not in P. 


6 Note the presence of a few Sypno forms; INN once as a demonstrative ; rps and yy: YY DD and &Y OW 
beside DVO and OWS. 


7 e.g. usAmoa3 93 = Nyre ba nwa, iii. 8. 

8 e.g. iv. 13-16, &c. ° e.g. the two donds for the two dags in v. 3, &c. 

10 e.g. ‘king of the demons’ as a title of Asmodaeus, &c. 

™ Theories of mistranslation or mis-reading of a common original as explanations of the deviations of Av. and M 
from R* are as inadequate as they are in the case of the differences of RS and RY. See note to vi. 16 and pp. 181 f. 

2 Noldeke further emphasizes the paraphrase of xi. 2 end in M as compared with A~.’s literal translation of R°, 
the abridgement in i. 16 f. (see note ad /oc.), x. 1-7, the expansion in i, 19, the reconstruction of the prayer in viii. 5. 

13 = F in following pages. 

44 This is probably the reason for his interpretation of the reference to Elymais which he understands as 
Germany, 11. 10. In vi. 2 (1) he is usually supposed to refer to Laodicea but the reference may be to some otherwise 
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interest as showing a still further development than appears in R*, and even Az. and M, to introduce 
biblical phraseology and texts, e.g. iii. 5 f.; iv. 13, and passzzz. It belongs to a strict legal circle 
which sought for precision in matters of the cultus, c.g. i. 4, current commercial termis, ¢.g. il. 17; 
vii. 10 (9): v. 14 (13), and liturgical formulac, e.g. ill, 16 and passim. Special importance was 
attached to the hope for the rebuilding of the Temple, i. 8. Moreover, in contrast with R$, RY, and 
R¢ it insists on the importance of the Halachah as well as the Torah, vii. 12 (13), and consequently 
describes the marriage rite in the terms of contemporary usage, vil. 13. An clement of speculative 
philosophy, if not of Kabbalistic lore, appears in its insistence upon the Divine foreknowledge of 
the marriage of-Tobias and Sarah on the sixth day of creation, vi. 17 (16). Stress is laid upon the 
Fatherhood of the transcendent God, who himself hearkens to mortals’ prayers, iii. 16. It reflects 
the point of view of a period in which Noah’s reputation had recovered from the stigma which 
attached to it in the time of the common ancestor of Ar. and M (see p. 184). Unlike the original 
author, he believes in a judgement beyond the grave, a judgement of Gehenna, iv. 11, and speaks of 
‘the eternal home’, iii..8. The fragmentary character of ch. xiv is probably due to accidents 
of transmission. 


3. THE LONDON HEBREW. 


This text was found by Gaster in the British Museum. It is Add. 11639. It is of little critical 
value, but is interesting as showing the culmination of the tendency, observable in germ in RY and 
active in I, to approximate to biblical phraseology. The problem of the close interrelation of this 
version and the Vulgate is probably to be settled in favour of the priority of the latter and the 
indebtedness of the former to it in some way which is not at present clear.'. See further, Gaster, 
PSBA, vol. xvili, pp.209 ff.; 250 Tf, = vole pmo ate 


4. THE GASTER HEBREW. 


This version was taken by Gaster from a Midrash on the Pentateuch. The tendency to 
ahbreviate the original story reaches its culmination in this version. Its affinities are closest with 
Ar See Gaster, 2 Oo A, Vol xix pee cie 


D. Two Syriac Versions. 


1. The first, commencing at i. 1, and extending to vii. 11, is a close translation of RY. Nestle 
supposes that this text was once complete, and that all the extant MSS. are descended from one of 
early date which had been accidentally mutilated.2 This version, moreover, represents, as Noldeke 
thinks, the work of Paul of Tella, and therefore dates from the beginning of the seventh century. 

2. The second has ousted the first and taken its place from vii. 11° to the end of the book. It 
belongs almost entirely to R°, though at times it shows even greater reverence for RS than usually 
Characterizesun 


E. Ethiopic Version. 


This is based on RY. Abbreviations and errors in translation are numerous. 


§ 5. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


A. The only external evidence is supplied by Origen * and Jerome,® and, on the whole, leaves 
the question quite open. 

B. A priori considerations. From the Yeb papyri it can be seen that while the proper 
names of their period were mostly Hebrew, the colony employed Aramaic for literary purposes. 
Thus ¢. 200 4. C. it is far more likely that a popular work such as Tobit would be written in Aramaic 


unknown locality near his own home. The change of Media to Midian, i. 14, is due on the other hand to his extreme 
subservience to Biblical language and scenery. 

* Hence Gaster was too optimistic in his belief in its close relationship to Jerome’s ‘ Chaldee’. 

* For details see Noldeke, of. c77., p. 46, footnote 1. 

° That the text after vi. 11 is a remnant of a version entirely distinct from that before this verse is apparent not 
only from the transference of allegiance from RY to R° at this point, but from differing orthography in ii. 10, xiv. 10 
(Ahikar), vil. 2, 13 (14) (Edna), iv. 1, 20, ix. 2 (Raga). One MS., moreover, in the British Museum, which extends 
only to v. 14 (13), contains the earlier text, while another in the same collection like the three MSS. at Paris and the 
one at Oxford (Payne-Smith, Ca¢. Co/. 18) contains i. 1-vil. 11, and from that point gives the other Syrian text. It is 
noteworthy that the Syriac glosses mentioned by Masius in his Syrorum Peculium agree with this Syriac version 
and do not extend beyond ch. vil. 

* Origen remarks in £A, ad Afric. ch. xiii, with reference to Tobit: epi od jas xpyv éyvexévat dre “EBpaiot ro 
TwBia ov xpavrac oye 77) “lovdnO. otd€ yap Exovew adra xai év droxpihas éBpuiorti, as an’ aitev pabdvres eyvaxaper, 

5 See p. 178, supra. 
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rather than Hebrew, especially if written in Egypt. In Palestine, it must be remembered, Hebrew 
remained the sacred language, as is shown by Daniel and many- Maceabean Psalms, and also the 
official language of the nation, as can be seen on the coins. Greek, on the other hand, was making 
headway about this time, particularly in Egypt. Moreover, in the century in which our book was 
written, the Pentateuch was probably translated into Greek, and in the next century still more of 
the Scriptures, including Ben-Sirach, also appeared in Greek at Alexandria. 


C. The zxternal evidence should be dealt with in four departments: 

1. Evidence favouring a Greek original — 

(2) Greek sentences and verbal combinations such as could not result at least from literal 
Mamelaticmeappear in i. Off., ii. 8, iv. 6, vil. 7, xii. 7. Their importance for the problem is 
emphasized by Noldeke and André. On the other‘hand, it is conceivable that the Greek idiom is 
due either to a translator's conscious attempt to render the original into good Greek or to later 
correction. 

(6) It is at least evident that the forms of the proper names in 1. 1f. are the proper and 
usual Greek equivalents of Hebrew names, not the unfortunate results of misreadings of a Semitic 
script. See notes ad foc. 

(c) Noldeke points out (of. ez7., p. 60) that there is a considerable difference between the 
Greek style of our book and that of the translations of Judith and 1 Maccabees. Ndldeke, however, 
bases his arguments on RY instead of the original KS, to which this objection does not apply to the 
same extent. 

2. Evidence slightly in favour of a Semitic original, but not necessarily so if a Greek original 
is presupposed ; some few at least of these words and phrases belong as much to the xow7 as to the 
vocabulary of a Greek-speaking Jew. If on the other hand there is independent evidence pointing 
to a Semitic original, most of them, not being characteristic of the xow7, will be explicable as literal 
translations of that Semitic original, and wi!] thus afford subsidiary proof of its existence. 

(2) The etymological value of names such as Raphael,! Azariah,? Ananiah,’ though known 
sufficiently to be appreciated both by a Greek-writing Jewish author and by his Greek-reading 
Jewish public, would be the more appropriate if the book was written in a Semitie language. 

(6) The list Miiller gives,* though not complete, is sufficiently illustrative of the vocabulary, 
style, and phraseology which should be included under this section. It is, however, especially in 
this sphere, that the minor changes of RY are important. RY tends to remove them, thus reflecting 
a consciousness of their non-Greek character. 

3. Evidence pointing more or less definitely to a Semitic original— 

(2) A few constructions remain which, unlike the preceding, seem to demand for their 
explanation not simply a Jew who wrote in Greek as their author, but one wno thought and wrote 
in Hebrew or Aramaice.° 

(5) The hypothesis of independent translation froma Hebrew or Aramaic original in the various 
recensions and translations is frequently resorted to, not only to explain the divergences of R°*, 
RY, and R°,and even of each of the versions (e.g. 4, Av., M, F), but also to prove the existence 
of a Hebrew or Aramaic original.6 Various scholars have thrown out suggestions,‘ but Dr. Marshall ® 
presents it in its most attractive and logical form. Even if, however, no other solution of the 
divergences of R$ and RY existed, it must be confessed that Dr. Marshall's hypothesis would have 


1 “God heals.’ * “Jahveh helps.’ 3 “Jahvch has compassion.’ 

ay. c22., PD. 20 fi. 

® e.g. (1) In iv. 18 the Greek presupposes Sy wa or Sy 703. (ii) v. 19 (18), see note ad /oc. (iii) Cases such 
as kai Odo, ii. 435 Kai evppavai, xili. 10; kai améOavev (cf. Judges ii. 21), 1. 8. (iv) v. 19 (18) and xii. 3, see notes ad doc. 
and Miiller, of. czt., p. 32 f. (v) eis Tov aidva xot ére in xiii. 18 seems to presuppose immediate translation of TY) D We, 
cf. LXX Exod. xv. 18, Theod. in Dan. xii. 3, Ag. Theod. Sym. Ps. xxi. 5. Similarly €v air rw xatpw, in. 14, 16, might 
be a literal translation. (vi) jyépat rod ydpou ds dSpooev motnoat rH Gvyatpt avrov, x. 7, might possibly point to a Hebrew 
or Aramaic original if wo:joar should be taken in the sense of ‘spend’. But see Barton, Eccles. (Luter. Crit. Comm.), 
p. xxiii and note to Eccles. vi. 12. (vii) mpoandtrots rots mpooxerpevois in i. 8 may be a doublet translation of 72 or the 
participle of WW. mpéoxeipac = V3 in Lev. xvii. 8. On the LX X’s equivalents to this Hebrew root see W. C. Allen, 
Lapositor, vol. xx, 1894, p. 264 ff. 7 

6 So precarious and unscientific has this method proved in the past in the exegetica] (see notes to 11. 10, lv. 17, 
xiv. 4) and other spheres (see notes to v. 3, Vi. 3, vill. 3, xii. 6), that it would be beside the point even to allude to it 
here were it not so intimately bound up with the problem of the original language of the book and consequently to 
some extent with those of the place and date of composition (see § 6, 7) and the sources of the various non-Greek 
versions (see above). 

Gi ler. 07..c12., Lacursus J, pp. 164-8. 

§ HDB, vol. iii, své ‘ Tobit’, where he employs the results of his investigations as an argument for an Aramaic 
original. 
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to be pronounced untenable for reasons of which the following are only the more important and are 
only stated here in outline form:—(i) At the outset it is clear that, to use Dr. Plummer’s words 
with reference to Dr. Marshall’s attempt to explain certain divergences in the Synoptic Gospels by a 
similar hypothesis of independent translation from the Aramaic,} ‘these possibilities seem to be too 
isolated and sporadic to be of great value in accounting for differences’.? (ii) It is almost incon- 
ceivable—both on the analogy of other books and from the evidence we possess of the derivation 
of Ar. and M from R°, and of * and F, &c., in part from RY and in part from R°—that each and 
every secondary translator or redactor in turn had recourse—and that, too, independently of all the 
others—to this hypothetical Aramaic original, safely preserved and handed down apparently for 
the sole purpose that they might independently consult it! (iil) Before such a hypothesis could be 
accepted as a working basis for further research, the independent evidence for the composition of 
the book in Aramaic would have to be much stronger and certain than it is at present. (iv) Most 
of the instances Marshall adduces are far more easily and rightly explicable in other ways,' 
while in some cases the reasoning is purely subjective* and in others self-evidently weak 
and erroneous in its premises.° (v) If attempts such as Marshall’s and Resch’s more laborious 
studies ® are rightly passed over, along with the oral hypothesis of Gieseler and Dr. A. Wright, 
by New Testament scholars as being inadequate and useless contributions to the solution of the 
Synoptic Problem, hypotheses such as this of Marshall’s and Bickell’s? must also fail in the 
case of Tobit, and for the same fundamental reason. In the case of RS and RY especially, and also 
in that of non-Greek versions of Tobit, as in the Synoptic Gospels, the problem to be solved is not 
simply that of the causes for the existence of numerous and imporiani divergences, but along 
wth, and im spite of, these divergences the reason for ithe far more numerous and unobirusive 
sections, verses, and words, exactly alike zx themselves and in their order in the vartous 
recenstons, and particularly in the Greek of RS and RY. Thus the hypothesis of independent 
translation is neither adequate nor needed for the solution of the problem of the interrelation of 
RS, RY,and R®. At the most the mere possibility can be admitted that in a few cases R$ (cf. p. 181, 
footnote 5) and B (see e.g. xi. 18, note) contain an instance or two of translations suggestive of their 
Semitic origin, if indeed the latter can first be shown to have existed, while other versions (see 
e.g. vi. 16, note) may contain a few readings due ultimately, but not directly, to a recollection— 
i.e. in an oral, not written manner—of a different or corrupt form of the text in existence in Semitic 
circles. But this is not evidence that the origizal tongue was Semitic. (vi) Finally it will suffice 
here to observe that granted the Greek text preserved in RS was translated—as it must have been 
if it is indeed a translation—very soon after the original Semitic work was composed, corruptions 
in the Hebrew would at that time naturally be very few. And only a very few even of these 
select cases can bear the test of an unbiased cxamination.2 Even in some passages of real 
difficulty the true explanation often lies elsewhere,? and the possibility of intentional corruption 
must be taken into account.!° 

4. Evidence pointing to an Aramaic rather. than a Hebrew original, e.g. the forms “A@np and 
’Adovpetas in xiv. 4,15. Even these Aramaisms, pronounced as they are, do not, however, settle the 
question.*' The possibility will always remain that these two words are an early scribal error,’ or 
are even due to the Aramaic environment in which the earlier Greek writers among the Jews 
found themselves. 

It must be admitted that the evidence in favour of a Semitic original is not strong enough to 
put the matter beyond controversy. 


1 Expositor, Apriland Nov., 1891. His arguments were refuted by W. C. Allen in the Zxfosztor, vol. xvii, 18¢3, 
pp. 386-400, 454-70, the prefatory note on the linguistic issue by Professor Driver on pp. 386 f. being specially pertinent 
in connexion with Tobit as well as with the Synoptists. 

* Plummer, S. Luke (Juter. Crit. Comm.), p. 154, footnote 1, cf. pp. 102, 186, 222. 

* e.g. see notes toi. 15, 18. 

i e.g. NNWON7 in 1.13 might equally well be said to be an internal corruption of NNW, itself a translation of 
poopy yy! 

° e.g. iv. 3, see note ad loc. 

° Agrapha in Texte und Untersuch., v, Heft 4, 1889, and Aussercanon. Paralleltexte, x, Heft 1 and 3, 1893-5. 

_" According to this scholar R$ was a revision made from the original translation with the assistance of the Hebrew 
original. Néldeke’s reply (of. czt., p. 50) to Bickell applies with even more force to Marshall. 

® Cf. notes to i. 2,15, 185 ii. 3, 10; i. 75) ive os Vv. Gyros) | wie) leon ae 

° e.g. Iv. 17, vi. 16 (15), viii. 3, see notes ad oc. 10 See note to xiv. 4. 

1) See Ed. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine, 1912, p. 108. 

™ Compare the copyists’ variations of the Aramaic quotations in the Greek MSS. of the New Testament, e.g. 
Mark v. 41, xv. 34. 
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$6. DATE OF COMPOSITION. 


That Z7oéc¢ is not an autobiography ! written in the seventh century B.C., is evident from the 
writer's historical inaccuracies, e. g. i. 15, chronological blunders, e. g. i. 4 as compared with i. 15-22 
and xiv. 1, and knowledge of events long subsequent to 722 B.C., e.g. xiv. 4f.,15. He differentiates 
between the return from the Babylonian exile, which has therefore taken place already, and the 
promise of a further return and the dawn of a still more glorious era, xiv. 5. He betrays a religious 
as well a's literary dependence on the latest portions of the Pentateuch.? Similarly a date at the 
very earliest a little subsequent to the rise and establishment of Judaism is necessitated by his 
religious and moral teaching (see § 10). The same ‘terminus a quo is favoured by the author’s 
general outlook, developed style, and artistic composition, the product of an age accustomed to the 
chronicling of singular experiences, xii. 20, as well as to the somewhat formal drawing up of 
marriage contracts, vii. 13 (14). Financial and commercial relations had superseded purely 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits, and the writer and his contemporaries had grown more or less 
accustomed to the foreign domination. . 

The ferminus ad quem is more debatable, but the book is certainly pre-Maccabean. While 
the author has some knowledge, derived from the historical books of O.T., of historical events 
prior to, and including, the Return, and reflects the general religious point of view of the period 
subsequent to Ezra, he reveals no knowledge of the stirring historical crises of the later Greek 
domination and the Hasmonean period, and lacks the intense hatred of the heathen they inspired. 
Not only does he not accept, but in most cases he shows no knowledge of those explicit dogmas of 
Judaism which first came into prominence at or after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, such as 
advanced apocalyptic expectations, formulated doctrines of a personified and hypostatized Wisdom, 
stereotyped descriptions of the Messianic age, explicit belief in a resurrection and immortality. He 
knows practically nothing of the problem Job was the first to raise, the Hellenizing apostasy, the 
Ivssenes’ self-abnegation, or the long fight of Pharisaic progressiveness against Sadducean con- 
servatism.’ The comparatively early date of the book, as it appears in the earliest form known 
to us, R*, is perhaps most clearly demonstrated by comparison with RY, which dates from the 
second century of the Christian era (see $ 3). 

There are, too, certain other features which also point more or less definitely to this pre- 
Maccabean period, though some are much less significant than is usually allowed. To this latter 
class belongs xiv. 4-6, once a mainstay alike of the more conservative critics* in their defence of the 
book’s pre-Herodian date, and also of extremists, like Hitzig,° to whom it presents equally circum- 
stantial evidence of composition after the destruction of Herod’s Temple in 70 A.D. But while the 
words kat ovx os Tov TpGrov must certainly have been written before that event, they are quite as 
likely in the mouth of a pious contemporary of Christ, scandalized by the paganizing tendencies of 
Herod’s Temple architecture and the spiritual unreality of its services, as in the mouth of faint- 
hearted worshippers in Zerubbabel’s Temple (cf. Hag, it. 3)! It is equally unfortunate that Tobit’s 
scrupulous care for the burial of the dead has been exalted to a position of primary importance for 
the settlement of the date, e.g. by Graetz, who consequently assigns the book to the reign of Hadrian ; 
by Kohut, who dates it c. A.D. 226; and by W. R. Smith and Riggs, who, comparing 2 Macc. v. 10, 
refer it to the Maccabean revolt. This trait is ultimately due, so far as the author, not later redac- 
tors, is concerned, not to contemporary political troubles, but, in the case of Tobit’s own action in 
chs. 1, 1, chiefly to his literary dependence on The Grateful Dead and, in the case of advice to 
the same effect, to the influence of Ahikar? and especially to the book of Genesis and its traditional 
exegesis®. Again the stress which, it is usually alleged, is laid by the author on the agnatic or con- 
Sanguineous marriages led Graetz ® to suppose that he endeavoured to inculcate the /azty’s observances 
of the (late) Talmudic regulation 1° which was originally intended to regulate only Przests’ marriages. 


' The historicity of the book is still defended by F. Vigouroux (Les Livres Saints et la critique rationaliste, 
fifth edition, 1901, p. 551 ff.). On the other hand, as Cosquin (Revue Libligue, vol. viii, 1899, p. 82) points out, several 
Roman Catholics—-Jahn, Dereser, Movers, and Antoine Scholtz—have held that the book is not a history but either 
an allegory or homiletic treatise. Moreover, the Council of Trent in affirming its canonicity made no pronouncement 
as to its historicity. 

“ See p. 192, footnote 6. 

_ * The hypothesis that the book was written by a Sadducee might account for such silence, but is inadmissible in 
view of the nascent angelology and the childlike belief in Providence it inculcates—both, in their full growth, leading 
dogmas of the Pharisees’ creed and the butt of the Sadducees’ cold logic. 

* e.g. Fuller, W. R. Smith, Riggs, André. 


> ZWT, 1860, pp. 250 ff. ® § 8. ii. 7 § 8. i. 
* See § 8. iv, and I. Abrahams, /QR, 1893, vol. i, p. 348. 
° Monatsschrift f. Gesch. d. Judentums, 1879, pp. 509-13. 10 Kiddushin, 76°. 
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The author himself appeals to the Pentateuch (vi. 13; vii. 12)! Kohut’s explanation! that it 
is due to Zoroastrian influence, is open to the sanie objection, as well as being contradicted, as 
Gutberlet ? first pointed out, by Kohut’s own theory, that the book is a protest against Zoroastrianism. 
To Rosenmann®* belongs the distinction of having first partially unravelled this problem of the 
agnatic marriages, while Miiller has advanced a stage nearer the true solution. The former 
scholar has demonstrated that the Talmud nowhere insists on its actual observance by any genera- 
tion except that of the wilderness wanderings, that even before the destruction of the Temple, 
A. D. 70, an annual festival on the 15th of Ab had been instituted in celebration of the abolition of 
the custom, that it had never been recognized by the Pharisaic party, and that ‘therefore in practice 
agnatic marriage was no longer known to the first pre-Christian century + Thus also Rosenthal’s 
theory that 7oéz¢t emanated from the School of Rabbi Akiba is bereft of the support it claims from 
this quarter. -In Rosenmann’s judgement the author wrote in order ‘to break a lance on behalf of 
agnatic marriage which was already in a moribund condition’. If, however, the author’s main interest, 
as seems to be the case °, was in Jewish as opposed to international marriage, and his references to 
agnatic unions were only subsidiary to that and primarily the result of his close dependence on his 
chief sources, he must have lived in an earlier period, the pre-Maccabean, when agnatic marriages 
were still to some extent in vogue even in the Diaspora, where the most pressing danger of the day 
was that of international marriage. 

With equal clearness Rosenmann® has disproved the inferences which have been drawn from 
Vii, 11-13 (14) in favour of a late date.’ The ceremony described in these verses differs only from 
those of the O.T. in its mention of ‘an instrument of cohabitation’. Graetz, followed by Rosenthal, 
understands this cvyypagy as the Greek equivalent to the technical 43\nd which appears in Ar, and 
M, and which, he supposes, was first coined in the reign of Queen Salome by Simon ben Shetah 
But the 733:n> was in existence before that time, for Simon did not invent it; he only modified the 
details of its working. To identify, however, this 12:n2 with the cvyypad7 of the present passage is 
to remove from the narrative all mention of betrothal or marriage-rite. Moreover, the usual Greck 
equivalent of 21ND was gepvy or avtimepyvyn which also represent 349 in LXX of Ex. 22. 15 f., the 
passage from which the Talmudic rite of the 72ND and its amount are derived.’ The term ovyypa@n, 
on the contrary, is the usual equivalent of »oIys by joy or pre Sy qow. Tob. vii. 11-13 (14) 
therefore casts an interesting side-light on ine early forms of nie procedure before it had assumed 
the stereotyped character of the Talmudic age. Here the father prepares and signs the ovyypaqy ; 
in the fully developed Talmudic ceremony it should be done by the bridegroom.? Here the 
marriage is consummated the same night; in Talmudic times a virgin could not be married until 
twelve months, and a widow till one month, after this solemin betrothal.?? 

Finally the references to the dog (vi. 2 (1), xi. 5),1! the number (seven) of Sarah's husbands, 
vi. 14 (13), vii. I, and the statement that Noah, like Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, was a prophet and 
a ‘father’ of the nation who contracted an agnatic marriage, contribute additional evidence of the 
comparatively early origin of the book. In the Talmudic period it was prescribed that no one 
should keep a dog unless it was led by a chain ;}* no woman might marry again whom death had 
already bereft of three husbands in succession;?* and admiration for Noah, displayed e.g. in 
Jub., ch. xxv (where the very features of his life appear to which Zodzt alludes) }* gave way to the 
view that Noah was saved not by his own good works—which did not exist—but by the grace of 
God. So well known and widely accepted, in later times, were these specifically Rabbinical points 
of view, that in Av. and M, the common Aramaic ancestor of which dates from this period, the dog 
was not mentioned ; in the Addition to the Midrash Tanhuma,' as in the o'ywyw  5D,!' Sarah’s seven 
husbands were reduced to three; and in M no reference at all was made to Noah.!'* 

Is it possible to define the date more closely? Ewald! favoured 350 B.C., but a number of 


1 Geiger’s Zeitschrift, vol. x, p. 61 f. * Das Buch Tobias, Minster, 1877, p. 47. 
® Studien zum Buche Tobit, Berlin, 1894, pp. 1-7. 
* Rosenmann, of. cit., p. 7. SIS CE LD: 196. ° op. cét., pp. 15-19. 


7 Even if RY were the more original text, its cat evAdynoev avrovs (vil.12) is based on Gen. xxiv. 60, and does not 
therefore necessarily presuppose the Talmudic formula of the DYINN NA (AKethubhoth 8%), as Rosenthal, op. cit., 


p. 132, note 1, urges in his attempt to prove ube late origin of the book. 
8 Kethubhoth 10. 


® See Qiddushim 9°. 10 Kethubhoth 57. 1 See § 9. 
2 Baba Kama 83%, cf. 69”. 8 YVebhamoth 64°, Niddah 64>. 
'@ Cf. also Sir. xliv. 17 for an appreciation of Noah’s righteousness. 

» Sanhedrin 108*, Midrash Rabba to Genesis, § 29. '® Neub., of. cz¢., p. 36. 


im 


7 In 1995 /*, Paris, 1866, p. 18. 

*8 The author's explanation of the term Pentecost (ii. 1, see note ad /oc.) and other details all point to a com- 
paratively early date, but are quite subsidiary to the more important points already mentioned. 

' Htstory of Israel, vol. v, p. 209 ff. 
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considerations, more or less cogent, point to a date much closer to 170 B.C. The period subsequent 
to Alexander the Great seems to be demanded by the use of the Greek drachma, v. 15 (14), the 
Greek name of the month, ii. 12, the wide extent of the Diaspora which the author presupposes, and 
by the fact that Rages, iv. 1, &c., probably the Ragha of the Avesta,’ was comparatively unknown 
before it was rebuilt by Seleucus Nicator, 321-281 B.C? The second tithe, i. 7 (still less the third 
of RY,i. 8), was still unknown to the Chronicler (c. 300 B.C.), though it appears in Jubilees and in 
the LXX of Deut. If the author wrote in Egypt, his enthusiastic description of Tobit’s marriage to 
the beautiful Jewess, his relative Sarah, is probably an attempt to substitute a more edifying story 
for the scandal, still fresh in his own and his readers’ minds, of that apostate descendant of another 
Tobias, Joseph the notorious tax-collector.2 This did not take place before 230 B.c.* Further, the 
author's affinities—in thought and point of view—with Sirach certainly lead one to suppose that they 
belonged to the same tendency and type of thought within the pre Maccabean period. Unfortunately 
they are far from being sufficiently close, immediate or numerous as to warrant the assumption that 
either writer was dependent on the other.° 

To sum up, 70dz¢ was written at the very earliest, c. 350 B.c.; at the latest,¢c. 170 B.C., probably 
much nearer the latter than the former date.°® 


7m LACE OF COMPOSITION AND PURPOSE. 


The nameless author of 7odc¢ was not a Palestinian Jew.7 The characters of his book, as well 
as the geographical setting, belong to the Diaspora; his readers are in exile (xili. 3), and he counts 
himself among them (xiii. 6), while distance lends enchantment to Jerusalem, the goal of all his hopes 
(i. 4-9, xiii. 7-18). Moreover, his staunch adhesion to Judaism is accompanied by a belief in demons 
and magic, side by side with a breadth of culture and a liberal outlook on life unequalled by any 
Palestinian writer whose work has survived. The widespread use of the Greek Verss., the scarcity 
and comparative lateness of the oriental Verss., and the almost complete ignorance of the book in the 
Syrian Church, do not favour theories such as Ewald’s of the Far East, Kohut’s of Persia, or Vetter’s 
of Assyria or Babylonia, or Professor J. H. Moulton’s of Media. The internal evidence is in fact 
antagonistic to any such hypothesis. Such surmises are, at the outset, negatived by the author’s 
ignorance of Eastern geography and his acceptance of the ordinary standards of Greek and Koman 
geographies. That the Tigris flowed between Nineveh and Media was an idea common among the 
Greeks; that Ecbatana was situated in a plain was a constant Western fallacy, and is repeated 
in Diod. 11. 13. 6 in a passage dependent on Ctesias.°® 

Lhe hypothesis that Egypt was the place of composition alone serves to explain all the phenomena, 
and, at the same time, raises no additional difficulties, and encounters no legitimate objections on 
the part of the upholders of the Palestinian or Eastern origin of the work. This happy solution 
of the problem was first stated by Néldeke, and has been accepted by Lohr, W. R. Smith, André, 
and others. It has lately received additional stipport from the discovery of the actual sources 
upon which the author depended for the plot, outline, literary allusions, and the non-Jewish 
stratum of his religious and speculative materials. Only Egyptian Jews could need an antidote 
to the 7ractate of Khons. No trace can be found in Palestinian literature of any acquaintance 
with the Fadle of the Grateful Dead. Only in Egypt, so far as is known, did either Jews or 
pagans read Ahikar’s fortunes at the Assyrian court 72 exactly the chronological order in which they 


1 Vendidad,\.16; Yasna, xix. 18; cf. Marquardt, Evaxsahr, pp. 122 ff. 

= Strane..o24 CG. 

5 Josephus, Avzig. xii. 4.6. Joseph had sought a /‘a/son with a dancing-girl of the Egyptian Court and had only 
been saved from it by the crafty action of his brother Solymius, who substituted hts own daughter. Possibly a covert 
reference to him is to be found in v. 14, ‘Semelias the great.’ 

* The date cannot be fixed definitely and many of the details are fictitious and self-contradictory, see Bevan, 7e 
House of Setleucus, vol. ii, p. 168, nole 1; Schiirer, G/V, fourth edition, i. 183, 195 f.; 11. 99 f. To his credit, Joseph, 
too drunk at first to notice the deception, afterwards became attached to his niece, and a son, Hyrcanus, was born 
of the agnatic marriage. 

aN On lV, 

6 since the foregoing was written, Professor J. H. Moulton has very kindly pointed out to me that the com- 
paratively early date for which ] have argued is supported by the fact that, while the book reflects many of the most 
significant points of ancient Magianism, z¢ detrays no knowledge of the newer Zoroastrianism, much less of the still 
later fusion of those two mighty currents of Persian thought. The importance of this significant argument, for which 
] am entirely indebted to him, is self-evident in the light of the new and fuller information about Zoroastrianism 
contained in his /77bbert Lectures (see § 8, v, below). 

7 Miiller, in spite of his theory that between the present Jewish work of Tobit and the ultimate sources stands 
a pagan Tobit, holds the view that the Jewish author or redactor lived in Palestine. How the Jewish writer living in 
Palestine could obtain the pagan original or, if it was wetl known in Palestine, dared to adapt it, retain the Jagan title, 
and yet publish it as a genuine autobiography of a seventh-century sazz/, Miller does not explain. 

* Even RY still insists that Rages was near Ecbatana. 
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appear in 7Zoéz/.1 The author’s environment in Egypt fostered Magian presuppositions * and 
allusions which would be incredible in an author writing in an eastern land such as Persia or Media, 
where Semitic and Iranian elements first met in deadly antagonism,® and highly improbable in 
Palestine. It was in Egypt, too, that the Jews especially indulged in demonological speculations 
and practices.¢ Moreover, while the fish, vi. 2 (1)-9 (8), primarily mythological and probably 
inspired by the details of 7he Grateful Dead, symbolizes® the pagan empire endeavouring to seize 
what portions it could of the pious Diaspora, the fact, on the other hand, that its inner organs are 
subsequently employed for medicinal and magical purposes suggests that the author, perhaps 
unconsciously, identified it with the crocodile of the Nile, on the banks of which he lived. ‘This 
conjecture is raised almost to certainty when we read in Kazwini i. 132 that the smell of the smoke 
of a crocodile’s liver cures epilepsy, and that its dung and gall cure leucoma, which was the cause 
of Tobit’s blindness.® Very similar statements as to the medicinal virtues of the crocodile occur in 
Greek and Latin writers.’ Again, the binding of Asmoceus in Upper Egypt, though mythological 
in its origin (viii. 3, cf. 2o/e ad Ice.), expresses the author’s conviction that Egypt, where he was 
compelled to live in exile, was the veritable dumping-ground of wickedness and sin, exactly as 
Zechariah regarded Babylon, the Jand of exile he knew best, whence some of his hearers had just 
returned and where exiles still lived, as the goal of the flying Ephah, wherein Wickedness was 
imprisoned, Zech. v. 5-11. . Consequently our author excludes all unnecessary references to the 
specifically Egyptian life around him.’ His heroes are made to live out their lives in that distant 
part of the Diaspora, where Ahilkar, like Nehemiah, had held important positions at court. The 
rustic simplicity and idyllic life of the patriarchs® fill in the details of the pictures. This, too, is 
the motive for the author’s careful substitution of Elymais in ii. 10 for Egypt, which appears in 
Ahikar as the country whither the sage journeyed to demonstrate his wisdom ; he felt that Ahikar 
was too good and noble a Jew ever to have been domiciled in Egypt or compelled to participate in 
the deliberations of the Egyptian court.’ 

The writer does not, however, forget the practical needs of his readers. The present book, as 
already pointed out, was a reply to the tractate of the pricsts of Khons, and was designed to 
dissuade his co-religionists from apostasy, and convert if possible any pagan who might read it. 
It is still more pointed in its warning against marriages with non-Jews, and incidentally condemns 
imitation of the immorality and apostasy of Joseph, the son of another Tobias, an allusion not 
without point in Egypt, where the scandal had occurred. While the major portion of the Jews 
in Egypt were probably never deeply influenced by Greek Philosophy, and many of them remained 
unaffected by the rising tide of Hellenism,’® the writer, aware of these nascent dangers, makes the 
pertinent and emphatic statement of iv. 19. 

Lastly, our hypothesis illustrates and gives point to the author’s position with regard to 
sacrificial and legalistic religion. The fortunes and religtous life of the Jewish exiles in Egypt were 


MGfop: 19%. Ct pe loge 

8’ The hypothesis of Media as the writer's home is, however, most unlikely on other and independent grounds. 
It involves the following highly improbable suppositions: (1) that our author was a descendant of such of the 
ten tribes as were deported to Media in 722 B.C. (see 2 Kings xvi. 6); (11) that the tribe or family to which 
our author belonged not only preserved the purer religion of Jahveh, but also by some inexplicable means advanced 
from that comparatively undeveloped faith to the fuller and richer Judaism of the early post-exilic period (see § 10), 
along the lines laid down by Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Deutero-Lsatah, and even knew almost immediately and accepted 
unreservedly the zew/ly-introduced Law Code of Esra as wellas the presupposition of Jerusalem’s unique sanctity, of 
which his forefathers had naturally known nothing: (ili) that the book, when written, by some equally inexplicable 
means not only found its way to Jerusalem in the pre-Christian period, but was received with applause by the 
confessedly narrow-minded religious leaders of the post-exilic community ! 

* See Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, second edition, 1911, pp. 306 ff. 

5 This symbolism need not have been based on that of the whale (= the Babylonian Empire) in Jonah, but may, 
like Jonah, have originated through an allegorical treatment of Jer. li. 34-6. 

® W.R. Smith, art. ‘Tobit’, in Zacy. Brit.’ 

7 Maspero and Spiegelberg (see Budde, Das Hohelied, p. xvif.) have shown the application of the term s7ster to 
a wife (Tobit v. 21 (20); vil. 15 (16); viil. 4, 7) was common in the old Egyptian songs. Our author, however, had 
no need to avoid the term on account of its Egyptian associations as it was also genuinely Hebrew: see Gen. xx. 12; 
Song of Songs iv. 9, 10, 12. 

8 See p. 192, footnote 7. 

° Or possibly in the version of Ahikar in use among his co-religionists in Egypt this motive had already eliminated 
the reference to Egypt. Jt is,therefore, probably more than a mere coincidence that, as Sachau (of. c7¢., p. xxil) points 
out, in the Aramaic papyri, which retail the history of Ahikar, ‘there is no trace of the Egyptian episode’. But see 
Ed. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine, 1912, pp. 110 f. 

1” Miiller (od. c7t., pp. 23 f.), however, seems to deny even the possibility of a single Jew resident in Egypt being 
unaffected by Hellenism in the pre-Maccabean period, the sole but ‘decisive’ argument, in his judgement, against 
Toétt’s composition in Egypt! And yet he himself (p. 20) sees in iv. 19 so clear and definite a refutation ‘of the 
well-known pre-Maccabean efforts in the direction of Hellenism and culture’ as to be able to use, and quite rightly, 
this as an argument in favour of a pre-Maccabean date for the book! 
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till lately almust unknown to us. But from the papyri we now know, for instance, that, even 
before the Exile, Jews had migrated to Egypt, become mercenaries in the Egyptian army, and 
formed a colony as a permanent garrison at Yeb, where they built a temple to Jahveh; that this 
temple survived the destruction of the Egyptian ones by Cambyses, but towards the close of 
the fifth century B. C. was destroyed at the instigation of the priests of Chnum, the ram-headed god 
of the island; and that an appeal was made to Bagoas, the governor of Judaea. It ts not clear, 
however, whether the temple was rebuilt or not. But two important inferences in connexion with 
the religions evolution of the Jews in Egypt at the time of this catastrophe seem to Sachau to be 
justified. On the one hand, neither Monotheism nor the Law had there undergone the full 
development which had resulted from Ezra’s establishment of Judaism and the Law some few years 
before at Jerusalem. On the other hand, even before the catastrophe, reforms in the interests of 
Judaism, as established at Jerusalem by the priestly school, may have been initiated at Yeb by a 
party powerful enough at any rate to enforce the principle, if not the details, of the High-priesthood 
and the imposition of a tax of two shekels of silver in imitation of kzra and Nehemiah’s innovation.? 
If it had been possible for his book to have been written so early, and.if he had modelled his 
work on some tractate of Chnum instead of Khons, our author might well have been one of these 
pioneers of progressive, and therefore living, though legal, religion in Egypt. But teaching such 
as our author's with regard to the duty of Egyptian Jews to the Law and the temple must have 
been needed still more in later days in that part of the Diaspora. A need of that kind must 
necessarily have produced efforts like the present one to inculcate such principles.* This explains 
the purity of his moral outlook, the true spirituality of his religion, and the depth and reality 
of his adhesion to the Law. His struggle in Egypt for religious expansion and broad-minded 
progressiveness, hand in hand with its practical application for the actual lives of his co-religionists, 
antedated a somewhat different fight in Palestine by only a few years. Because our author’s was 
less sharp than the latter, it left him without much of the rich theology the Hasidim’s plight 
evoked. But, because its objective was primarily the establishment of a progressive Judaism and 
only secondarily the preservation of religion against pagan encroachments and was still less in 
opposition to a Hellenizing liberalism, it left him fortunately without the Hasidim’s narrow 
bigotry. 
§8. SOURCES. 


Popular religious and magical speculations, current mythology and demonology, ethical and 
moral maxims of his day, traditional folklore and romantic legend, all contributed their quota to 
the education of the author. They widened his outlook on life without vitiating the spirituality 
of his religion or the reality of his adhesion to Judaism. They endowed him with the culture 
necessary to a writer whose appeal was probably directed to the educated pagan as well as.the 
enlightened Jew of the Diaspora in its early days. They did this without loosening his grip on his 
own countrymen’s practical difficulties of everyday life, and without stultifying the real usefulness 
of his literary work with the veneer of a superficial philosophy.° But to the following four sources— 
partly literary, partly oral—he was especially indebted in writing the present work. 


i. Lhe Tractate of Khons. 


A copy of this tractate, designed for the propagation ® of the cult of the Egyptian God 
Khons of Thebes, has been preserved on the Bentres Stele, which dates from about 5oo B.c. In 
a town called Achim (= Ecbatana?) there lived a princess possessed by a demon. ‘Khons, the 
beautifully resting one’, the God of Thebes, despatched ‘ Khons, the executor of plans’, to her 
assistance; the demon was expelled and the princess was healed. It is probable that, conscious of 
the baneful tendency of this and similar propaganda of Egyptian paganism to encourage apostasy 


1 The line of argument pursued above is, of course, quite independent of Sayce’s deductions (‘The Jews and their 
Temple in Elephantine’) in the Lafosztor, Nov., 1911. 

* A long tax list containing more than a hundred names survives, while the personal names in the papyri belong 
on the whole to the type in vogue at Jerusalem in the later period. 

3 His high ideals for reunion with Jerusalem were in turn destined to receive a set-back, when in the time of 
Antiochus V Eupator (164-162 B.C.), Onias IV went to Egypt and established the temple at Leontopolis ‘in the province 
of Heliopolis’ (Josephus, Avzé. xii. 9.7; xiii. 3. 2, and 10. 4; xx. 10; Bell. Jud. i. 1. 15 vil. 10. 3). 

4 This would naturally commend the book to the notice of the authorities at Jerusalem. Moreover, the fact that 
the book is also an abridgement of the main features of Ahikar’s history and maxims would win for it an enthusiastic, 
unanimous, and early reception in Palestine. Thus its wide acceptance there and elsewhere cannot be adduced as an 
objection to the hypothesis of its composition in Egypt. 

5 See p. 186. 

6 Naville, Ze Old Egyptian Faith, 1909, p. 257, terms it ‘a puff advertisement for the God Khons’. On Khons, 
or Chunsu, see further, Wiedemann, art. ‘ Religion of Egypt’, in 7D, Extra vol., p. 185. 
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among his fellow exiles in Egypt, our author conceived the idea of writing a rival tractate to 
illustrate Jahveh’s sole sovereignty over supernatural as well as human beings, and His ability to 
protect and assist in dangers, sickness, and exile all who fulfilled his moral and ceremonial require- 
ments. H. Schneider! has endeavoured to prove that J/oOz¢ is a direct ‘remodelling’ of this 
tractate. The author seems at least dependent upon it for one place-name and for the ideas of 
demon-possession, supernatural assistance sent from afar to relieve the maiden of high position, the 
father’s unwillingness to allow the instruments of his daughter's deliverance to depart from his roof, 
his loading them with riches, if not also for the mention of Egypt in connexion with the expulsion 
of the demon. Such borrowing from a pagan source, with a view to disprove a pagan god’s 
pretensions by ascribing his attributes and work to Jahveh, is more than paralleled among the Jews 
in Babylon, e.g. by P’s use of the Babylonian Tablets of Creation in praise of Marduk in order to 
work up their contents into a dogmatic statement of Monotheism, of Jahveh’s creation of the world, 
and of the duty of Sabbath observance in Gen, 1-11. 4°. But our author’s work is more complex 
than the 7ractate of Khons in the weaving and working out of its plot, and richer in details, white 
he abandoned many of the detailed characteristics * of the Egyptian story in favour of other sources 
equally well known to pagan and Jew, but less subversive of the Jewish Faith. 


ii. The fable of the Grateful Dead, 


It was more probably this cycle of stories—either written or oral—which provided: the author 
with the major portion of the general outline of his story, infused the romantic interest, and furnished 
several of the most exciting crises in the plot—a fact denied, by only a very few scholars.* The 
corpse of a debtor, the outline of the fable runs, was rescued from his murderers and buried at great 
personal self-sacrifice by a traveller or itinerant merchant, whom the dead man’s spirit, appearing 
in human form, afterwards delivered from mortal peril, bestowing on him a bride and rescuing him 
from death by drowning; the supernatural being only revealed his own identity at the end of the 
series of adventures to the surprise alike of the merchant and of the reader. Such legends might 
well be as widespread in antiquity as at the present day and would be speedily assimilated and 
conformed by the Jews to their own peculiar religious and aesthetic tendencies: finally only an 
artistic mind such as our author’s would be required to transform one or more of these fables into 
the Apocryphal story of Tobit. Simrock in his collection of seventeen variants of the fable,* was 
the first to point out their importance in relation to /odz¢. Mostly indigenous in their present 
form to Germany, they have parallels in Holland, France, and Italy. Andersen’s Reisercamarad 
witnesses to the existence in Denmark of a recension closely akin to No. Io in Simrock, while 
Cicero, De Divinatione, i. 27, proves that the kernel of the fable was already in existence in his day. 
Further parallels are given by Benfey in Paztschatantra and Pfeiffer’s Germania xii. Considerably 
closer parallels to 7odzt appear in the Armenian” and Russian ° forms of the fable. 

Though the parallels are numerous, there are a number of significant differences both in 
outline and detail. The pertinent question is therefore raised by Schurer’ as to whether, quite 
apart from the uncertainty as to the antiquity of the fable, these differences are so vital as to make 
the hypothesis of our author’s dependence on the fable improbable. 

In the first place, however, it is likely that the primitive story from which all the modern 
forms of it are ex hypothesi derived, underwent considerable changes in outline as well as in detail 
between the date of our author's use of it and the moment when these modern variants branched 
off from the main stock. Fortunately Simrock’s seventeen versions, though they all assumed their 
present literary form in one country and at the same time, themselves provide an excellent example 
of this peculiar adaptability of the fable to transformations and modifications.® 

Secondly, not a few of the important traits peculiar to 7odz¢ and contradictory of all the extant 
forms of the fable, are explicable as deliberate modifications by the author of Zodéz¢ in conscious 
deference to his own aesthetic tendencics, his Jewish prejudices, his readers’ edification, or his 
desire at the moment to utilize some other source or copy some other pattern.’ 


. Kultur und Denken der Babylonier und Juden, Leipzig, 1910, pp. 638 f. 

2 See Naville’s description, of. cit., pp. 249-58. 

> e.g. Preiss, ZW 7, 1885, pp. 24-51 (in reply to Linschmann) ; Geiger, Aa¢holrh, 1904, vol. i, pp. 367-77 (in reply 
to Plath), but accepted e.g. by Sepp., Avrchliche Reforinentwiirfe, 1870, pp. 27-45, and A/tbayerischer Sagenschats, 
1876, pp. 678-89 ; Linschmann, ZA 7, 1882, pp. 359-62; Cosquin, Revue Aibligue, 1899, pp. 13-20; Plath, 72. Stud. 
und Krit., 1901, pp. 402-14 (especially valuable); Joh. Miiller, Bechefte zur ZA TW, xiii, 1908, pp. 2-10. 

* Published under the title Der gute Gerhard und die dankbaren Toten, Bonn, 1856. 

® Printed in Haxthausen’s 7vanshaukasia, 1856, 1, pp. 333 f., reprinted in Pfeiffer’s Germania. ili, 1858, pp. 202 f,, 
by Kohler. 

© Schiefner, Orient und Occident, i, 1€64, pp. 174 f. "GJ V4 1000. irene eae 

® See Plath, of. cz¢., pp. 404-6. 

* The various differences are minutely traced to these causes by Plath, of. c/t., pp. 4¢8-14. 
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it. Lhe slory and wisdom of Ahikar.' 


A. Antiquity of Ahikar.—G. Hoffmann? was the first scholar to point out the striking resem- 
blances between this work and our book. To-day its value as a primary source of a portion at 
least of Tobit, as well as the multiplicity of problems it raises on its own account and in relation to 
the Jewish colony at Yeb, is generally recognized. Still read in the Arabian Nights and Aesop's 
fables, it was widespread in the anctent world. Qutte apart from the numerous versions which 
survive, it has left an indclible impression on the literature and thought of the past. It was well 
known to the Greeks and Komans, and it has been argued that this is proved apart from its appear- 
ance in Aesop's fables, by numerous parallels in the fragments of Menander,? S. Clement of 
Alexandria’s reference * to its alleged use by Democritus,’ as well as by the statement of Diogenes 
Laertius (v. 30) that Theophrastes (371-264 B.C.) composed a work entitled ’Axixapos, and the 
allusion of Strabo *® to ’Ayatxapos. The use of Ahikar ts unmistakable in the Qoran.?, The Talmud 8 
is not entircly free from its influence, and some Christian writers knew it at second hand.® At the 
beginning of the Christian era Ahikar was still somewhat popular in Palestine: this much is clear 
from the New Testament.’® It is consequently by no means surprising that certain of the latter 
parts of the Old Testament itself are to some extent dependent upon Ahtkar. Dr. Rendel Harris 
points out the parallels in thought and language between Ahikar, e.g. in Ps. exli. 4, 5. 10 (in both 
the Massoretic text and the LXX), in Dan. ti. 2, 11; iv. 10; v.7, 16. Inthe case of Sirach, 
with which Tobit is intimately connected in sentiments and date (see iv. below), the dependence on 
Ahikar is beyond dispute.!! Thus before the beginning of the second century B.Cc.—how much 

“earlier we cannot tell—Ahikar must have been reverenced in Palestine, and even regarded thcre 
as sacred if not actually inspired, and its vogue had declined considerably before New Testament 
times on account of its partial incorporation in Tobit. In Egypt, however, we have contemporary 
evidence from the Elephantine papyri'!® that between the fifth and sixth centuries B.c. the Jewish 
community there read, in Aramaic, some portions at least both of the history (sce p. 186, foot-note g) 
and of the parables and fables. Consequently Hoffmann’s supposition that an author later than 
Tobit wrote the legend to explain the references to Ahikar in Tobit, and Mr. E. H. Dillon’s that 


1 For the Greek, Armenian, Syriac, and Arabic texts, and an English translation of these, and of Jagic’s German 
rendering of the Slavonic, with an Introduction (including an examination of the relation of Zodct to AAthkar), see (in 
addition to vol. 11 of this work) Zhe Story of Akikar, Cambridge, 1898, by F. C. Conybeare, J. Rendel Harris, and 
Agnes Smith Lewis. More recent works are: Alter und Herkunft des Achikar-Romans und sein Verhaltnis zu Aesop, 
by Rudolph Smend, being the second part of Bethefte sur ZA TW, xiii, 1908; and ffistotre e¢ Sagesse a’ Ahkikar 
l Assyrien, 1909, by F. Nau, containing a full history of the criticism of Ahikar, an up-to-date bibliography (especially 
with regard to works on the Syriac, Ethiopic, Slavonic, Koumanian, and Greek versions), with indispensable concor- 
dances of the relative order of the sayings and proverbs in the various versions ; Benfey, in Avs/umd, 1859, pp. 457 ff., 
511 ff., demonstrated the existence of the legend among the Hindus. For further articles and works see below. 

2 Abhandlungen fiir Kunde des Morgenlands, vol. vii, 1880, p. 182 f. 5 Nau, of. ct/., pp. 41-6, 

* Stromata, 1. (5, in J/¢gne, p. 772; see H. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokrattker, p. 439. 

5 Rendel Harris, in vol. ii Story of Afzkar, Introd. § 3a; Nau, of. czt., pp. 35-41. Sachau, however, confesses 
himself unable to find any connexion between the proverbs of Ahikar and those of Democritus, whether Democritus 
or a pseudo-Democritus, and attaches but little importance to the evidence quoted above. 

6 XVI. ii. 39. The pertinence of this allusion remains unaffected whether rapa 6€ trois Buamopnvots is understood 
with Reinach (Revue des Etudes juives, xxxvili, 1899, pp. 1-13) as pointing to Borsippa in Babylonia, or with Halévy 
(Revue Sémitigue, 1900, p. 44) to Bostra in Syria. 

7 Especially in the 3ist Sura entitled Lofman, Rendel Harris, of. cz¢., Ixxiuf. Nau, of. c7¢., pp. 68-70. 

® Nau, of. cit., pp. 66 f.; cf. L. Ginzburg, art. ‘ Ahikar’, in Jewish Excy., vol. 1, p. 289. 

% e.g. S. Clement of Alexandria (referred to above). For Origen see Rendel Harris in 7he Story of Akikar, 
Cambridge, 1898, p. xliv. 

10 While Vetter, Ginzburg, and Nau, in opposition to Dr. Harris and Halévy, may possibly seek unduly to minimize 
Ahikar’s influence upon the New Testament, the extent of the latter’s immediate dependence upon the former is 
certainly exaggerated if passages such as Matt. iti. ro (Luke iil. 9); Luke vil. 39; 1 Cor. 1.27, v. 11; 2 Tim. iv. 17 be 
included. It may be presumptuous to inquire whether it was the History of Ahikar or Tobit’s reference to Ahikar 
which was present to the mind of our Lord when he uttered the parable of the Wicked Servant recorded in Q 
(especially Matt. xxiv. 48-51; Luke xil. 14, 15), and whether the Wisdom of Ahikar is the background of the parable 
of the Barren Fig-tree (Luke xiii. 6-9). The details, or at least the literary presentation, of the death of Judas may 
have been influenced quite as much by the book of Tobit as by the Story of Ahikar. The latter certainly moulded the 
thought of 2 Pet. il. 22, But, in view of the extent of the evidence—afforded especially by the papyri and Sirach—of 
the popularity of Ahikar in early post-exilic days as compared with the paucity of defimte evidence for its use the 
nearer the Christian era is approached, it may not be too bold to assume that Ahikar’s vogue had at least taken second 
place to Tobit before New Testament times (see p. 198 f.). This is not without importance in connexion with the 
questions of the date of the book, the integrity of the text, and the priority of R*. 

See oe sai ei 7, 1A. 2A vii. 255 Vill: 1,6; 1x. 8f., 143 xix. 26f.5 xxi. 26f.; xxvil. 17, 28 5 
Xxx. 173 xi. 16, 273; xhi. 1, all demand careful examination in this connexion. 

#2 See Eduard Sachau, Avamaische Papyrus und Ostraka aus Elephantine, 1911, Tafel, 40-50, and Arthur 
Ungnad, Aramiische Papyrus aus Elephantine, 1911, pp. 62-82, 
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Ahikar, though earlier than Tobit, was only composed in the third century B.C., are fizally! dis- 
proved. The interpolatory hypotheses (see § 9) are seen to be almost as unjustified as Ginzburg’s 
scepticism as to the identity of the Ahikar of Tobit with the Ahikar of this legend or Plath’s 
doubts (of. cit., p. 391) as to whether our author had written or only oral acquaintance with Ahikar. 

The further problems of Ahikar’s exact date and place of composition concern us in so far 
as it is of interest to discover whether or not this source of Tobit was written in some non-Semitic 
language and by an author of non-Jewish nationality and religion.? The fact that the Assyrian 
kings are alluded to by name but in a somewhat impersonal and general manner, as well as the 
absence of all itidications that the Assyrian empire was still in existence, points to a date of 
composition subsequent to 608 B.c. The proper names, on the other hand—even to some extent 
those in the latest forms of Ahikar—preserve their genuine Assyrian form to a greater extent than 
the same and similar words have done within the Old Testament Canon. The author is acquainted 
with official titles (e.g. x'29, XM)3), which might have been no longer understood if the Assyrian 
empire had long since passed away, while the Persian names, even in the later strata, are very few. 
Still it is probable that even if the name Ahikar is a very ancient Babylonian one,’ an author writ- 
ing under Cyrus would borrow the name of a person famous for wisdom in the ancient davs of 
Babylon. These considerations lead Sachau to suppose that it cannot have been composed earlier 
than the last decades of the Babylonian empire, and finally he decides that ‘in its present form 
the book of Ahikar may have been composed somewhere between 550-450 B.C.’.4 Its 
author would therefore be a contemporary of Deutero-Isaiah and Jonah. Though Halévy and 
Dr. Rendel Harris have endeavoured to show that on internal grounds the hypothesis of a 
Babylonian and pagan original cannot be maintained, in Bousset’s judgement ‘there can scarcely. 
be any doubt as to the legend being heathen in origin’.® Sachau finds nothing specifically Hledrezu 
in the book of Ahikar and surmises ‘that such a work, possibly resting on a more ancient Babylonian 
pattern, might perhaps have arisen in the circle of the priests of Nebo’, a cult which ‘was one of 
the most extensive in those days’ (op. cit., p. xxiii). Reinach, too, urged that the original author 
was a pagan, and the work, which was polytheistic ® with a mythological so¢zf,' was translated and 
expurgated theologically and ethically by the Jews before our author’s use of it. Nor is it quite 
improbable that a polytheistic work of this kind composed in Babylon would so quickly find its 
way to Egypt and having so quickly lost its polytheistic tendency, become a sacred book of the 
Jews at Yeb.- Thus the papyri may fail both to favour and to disprove the hypothesis of a Jewish 
not a pagan author. The fact that they are written in Aramaic equally fails to solve the problem 
of the rival claims of Hebrew and Aramaic to be the language of the original work. 

B. Alleged divergence in detail—The Aramaic papyri of Ahikar, in addition to the un- 
deniably complete proof they afford of the use of Ahikar among the Jews prior to the composi- 
tion of Tobit, are equally useful in removing at least one of the alleged differences between the 
references to Ahikar in Tobit and the history of Ahikar as it was formerly known to us only from 


1 The weakness of Hoffmann’s position was pointed out by G. Bickell in the A/¢hemaeunz, 1, 1890, p. 170. The 
priority of the composition of Ahikar to that of Tobit has also been maintained by Bruno Meissner (so far only as the 
end of the history is concerned) in Zeztschr. d. Morgent. Gesellschaft, x\viii, 1894, pp. 171-97; by M. Lidzbarski (in 
reply to certain statements by Meissner) in the same magazine, pp. 671-5; by E. J. Dillon in the Conéemporary 
Review, March, 1898, pp. 362-86; by E. Cosquin, Revue Bibligue, viii, 1899, p. 30 ff.; Th. Reinach, Revue des 
Etudes juives, xxxviii, 1899, pp. 1-13; J. Halévy, Revue Scmitigue, 1900, p. 23; by M. Plath in the 7heologische 
Studien und Kritiken, Gotha, 1901, pp. 377-414, as well as by Rendel Harris, of. cz¢., and in ‘ The Double Text of 
Tobit’ in the American Journal of Theology, \i, pp. 541-54. 

2 Nau (of. c7t., p. 35) stands practically alone in his belief in the genuineness and authenticity of AXzzkar, though 
he admits that the story has undergone several redactions. 

3 Ungnad and Ed. Meyer (Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine, 1912, p. 109) regard it as an Assyrio-Babylonian 
naine Ahé jakar, ‘the brother is dear’, probably to be vocalized VIX in ancient Aramaic. In Sachau’s estimation, 
too, the name Ahikar is Babylonian and belongs to a much more ancient period of Babylonian history than that of the 
later Babylonian or Persian empire (of. cz¢., p. xxi). If it was pronounced Ahikar, it would be interpreted in 


Syriac +a, ( ee ‘brother of honour’ (of. czt., p. 148). It ‘belongs to the numerous western Semitic names which 
the Amorites of the First Dynasty of Babylon brought to Babylonia, and at this time is quite frequent’, Ed. Meyer, 
Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine, 1912, p. 119. 

* 0p. cil., Pp. xxi cl. ed. Meyer, of. a7 p07: 

° Die Religion des Judentums, second edition, 1906, p. 565. Cf. the same writer in Beztrige zur Achtkarlegende 
in ZA TW, 1905, pp. 180-93. . 

® e.g. in the Armenian version Ahikar’s prayer is addressed to the gods BelSim, Simil, and Samin. The various 
adaptations, versions, and MSS. naturally differ very considerably in details, and even in more important features of 
the legend. For example, the MS. B of the Syriac gives two invocations, one to the idols and one to the true God, 
whereas L and C record only the latter, and the Armenian version, with its usual retention of the earlier form of the 
legend, only the former. 

7 Ahikar in the Armenian employs magic and astrology and has sixty wives and sixty palaces, corresponding to 
the sixty solar houses and the sixty degrees of the primitive division of the celestial phenomena. 
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the MSS. of the various versions. In the latter Ahikar lives in the reign of Sennaherib, who is 
represented as the son and successor of Esarhaddon, whereas in Tobit the inverse and correct 
order appears and the accuracy of R%is incidentally vindicated. Schiirer’ has already pointed 
out that in the papyri? we read ‘the history of Ahikar under Sennaherib and Esarhaddon in this 
correct sequence, not the reverse as in our MSS.’ of Ahikar. The papyri, moreover, present in 
general an earlier form of the text than even those versions and redactions of Ahikar in which the 
hero is an idolater and only worships the true God when the idols fail to hear him. Still the 
presentation of Ahikar in our book as a Jew and a nephew of Tobit, may be due to our author's 
desire to enhance the fame of Tobit by making so famous a man his relative (Smend, p. 63). The 
same motive probably dictated the description of Ahikar as a friend and benefactor of Tobit, 
though in his own legend Ahikar appears simply.as a shrewd man. In Ahikar the hero is delivered 
from prison because he is righteous; in Tobit because he has done alms (Tobit xiv. 10). Doubtless, 
even if Dr. Rendel Harris’s arguments® with regard to the Syriac in this connexion do not 
entirely commend themselves to all scholars, the transition from the idea of righteousness to that 
of almsgiving was easy if not unconscious in view of the widespread expression of the two ideas by 
one Hebrew word (Apts) at the time when Tobit was written.* For the true explanation of the 
transformation of Ahikar’s journey to Egypt into one to Elymais (Tobit 11. 10) see p. 186 and note 
ad loc. 

C. Extent of dependence —(1) He borrowed directly from the history of Ahikar int. 21 f.; il. 10; 
xi. 18; xiv. 10. 15.6 The principal textual divergences and corruptions in the tradition of the 
proper names are referred to elsewhere (see notes ad loc). Nau (of. czt. p. 11) gives the following 
table of consanguinity as that presupposed by these references. 


TOBIEL 
| 
| | 
Anaél Tobit = Anne 
| | 
| Tobias 
Ahikar = Esfagni Ahikar’s sister 
| 
| 
Nadan Nabouzardan. 


In iv. Io ‘suffereth not to come into darkness’ is a pertinent reference to Ahikar’s unhappy 
plight in prison and Nadan’s ultimate fate mentioned more clearly in xiv. 10; it is still more 
generalized in Sir. xxix. 12. Especially noteworthy is the juxtaposition of the terms Assyria and 
Nineveh in the earliest recension of Tobit in xiv. 4 as well as in xiv. 15, proving conclusively the 
immediate dependence of Tobit upon the legend of Ahikar where this curious double description of 
the empire is used. It would appear that the legend lay before him ina written form. 

(2) The legend of Ahikar seems to have supplied our author with several literary and structural 
models. With the title i. 1. cf. the Syriac C ‘I write the proverbs, to wit, the story of Ahikar’ 
and the Armenian ‘the maxims and wisdom of Khikar’. As far as iii. 67 our author followed the 
example set him by Ahikar of representing the hero as recounting his own history. Tobit, too, 
like Ahikar, gives a brief summary of his previous fortunes (i. 3 ff.). Moreover, in addressing two 
series of exhortations to his son (iv. 3 ff., xiv. 3 ff.) and two prayers to God (iil. 2 ff., xitt) he 1s surely 
imitating the legend of Ahikar, which, though the details are different, is constructed according to 
this plan. 

(3) Our author has assimilated a not inconsiderable amount of Ahikar’s parenetic sections. 
The prologue (Tobit iv. 5) and the epilogue (iv. 19) to the ‘teaching’ of Tobit find their prototype 
in the prologue in the Syriac to Ahikar’s teaching: ‘ My son, listen to my speech, follow my opinion, 
and keep my words in remembrance’, and in the Arabic, ‘O my son, hear my speech and follow 
my advice and remember what I say’, and in the epilogue to the same in the Armenian, ‘Son, 
receive into thy mind my precepts, and forget them not’. As iv. 12 finds a place within ¢hzs 


' G/JV, fourth edition, 1909, vol. il, p. 253. 
2 e.g. Papyrus 49, Tafel 40, lines 3-5, 15; Papyrus 50, line 11, in Sachau, of. c2?. 
> Camb. ed., pp. xlviii-l, Ixxxii-lxxxvi. Cf. Nau, of. cz¢., p. 59, footnote 2. 
* See Rendel Harris, of. c/t., xlix f.; A./.7%., p. 548; cf. the various readings in Matt. vi. 1, and the modern 
charity as opposed to the original meaning of car¢/as. 
° e.g. in Syriac text on pp. 58, 67 (d75s), 69 (d2s), &c., of the Camb. ed. 
® e.g. in Syriac text on pp. 58, 67 (425), 69 (d75), &c., of the Camb. ed. 
7 Where he was compelled to abandon the direct narration, see p. 195. 
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‘teaching’, so the same thought appears in the same discourse of Ahikar.' With iv. 15 cf. 
App. ii. 198; with iv. 18 cf. Camb. ed., p. 61, No. 12 (iii. 16 in Nau). In the case of severa! other 
verses in ch. iv a less verbal dependence on Ahikar can be established as the latter appears, for 
instance, on pp. 60-6 of the Cambridge Ahikar. With 14b, 16, 18 cf. Nos. 9, 11, 12, 43, 73; with 
15 cf. Nos. 20, 39, 60. Moreover, wzless immediate dependence on Abhikar is presupposed, a few 
obscure passages caunot be elucidatcd. Of this iv. 17 (sce note ad /oc.) is an excellent example. 
Its meaning and phrasing are clear when read in conjunction with Ahikar’s, ‘My son, pour out thy 
wine on the graves of the righteous, and drink it not with evil men’. Again, in iv. 14b the precept 
to be wematdevzevos * finds its original context in Sachau’s Aramaic Papyrus 53 (Tafel 44) line 2. 
[npdana anise pen fqon Aram? x32 = ‘the son who is trained and disciplined and at whose 
feet .. . is laid’. The importance Tobit attaches to the burial of the dead (e.g. 1. 20, ii. 3-9, 
iv. 3, 5, xiv. 12) also finds a prototype in Ahikar.® Finally, as Ahikar orders his last discourses 
to Nadan to be written down, so Kaphael bids Tobit write the record of his acts and maxims 
(<aip2or 
iv. Zhe Old Testament and Apocrypia. 


The author, as a devout Jew, was naturally well versed in the sacred writings of his own people 
and religion. They served as a source of the truest inspiration—historical, literary, and religious— 
and as a standard of orthodoxy by which he might test and repudiate all that was esseztzally alien 
to Judaism as he wrote this tractate, which, as shown above, was parallel but in opposition to that 
propagated by the priests of the god Khons, not uninfluenced by echoes of Zoroastrianism and 
dependent upon the pagan fable of 7he Grateful Dead and upon Adzkar, which at the best was not 
specifically Jewish or deeply religious. 

His style, phraseology, religious conceptions, and moral advice are fundamentally influenced 
by the Pentateuchal narratives and legislation in all their various strata.6 The literary affinities 
with Genesis are of more than passing interest, for they illustrate the peculiar indebtedness of the 
author to that book. It was the source from which he derived not only his idea of writing a new 
patriarchal history, but also the materials with which he paints with consummate art the more 
important scenes.’ Above all, the author was most deeply influenced by the fact that in Genesis 
‘there are more references to the duty of burial of the dead than in any other Scriptural book’.® 
Gen. xlvii. 49 is decisive, where Rashi, following the A/7drash Rabba, annotates ‘the kindness that 
a man shows the dead is kinduess of truth for the doer has no hope of (receiving) a reward (from 
the corpse)’. Accordingly, the somewhat frequent references to the burial of the dead are properly 
and fully explained not only by the influence exerted upon the author by Zhe Grateful Dead and 
the parallels in Ahikar, but also by his close dependence upon Genesis, resulting in his belief that 
he could thus best inculcate disinterested charity such as Providence only can reward. 

For his knowledge of the periods and scenery whitch he chose as the background of his story 
and his vadzcenzum post eventum he was dependent upon the historical books of the O.T. 


sGambwed-.p. 60, No,6- in Nano itranslationaninco: 

’ Cf. Camb. ed., p. 61, No. 10; in Nau, iii. 13. The Arabic texts agree with the Syriac’s retention of ‘on the 
graves of the righteous’, which ts omitted by the Armenian. 

* By Lévi wrongly supposed to prove dependence on Sirach; see p. 193, footnote 3, zz/fra. 

* Possibly to be punctuated DA} (Sachau) or TDA‘, instead of the more regular (OM, for which it may be 
a scribal error or a passive with assimilated M9. Ungnad compares the Arabic z/fasala for 7wtasa/a, and the Assyrian 
ttfasab for twtasab. Put in any case it is 1D in Hebrew. 

"e.g. Camb. ed., pp. 6G, 71; chs: 1x. Oxiviame au. 

8 viz. (a) JE in i. 22 (Gen. xli. 40, 42); iii. 6 (Num. xi. 15); tii. 10 (Gen. xlii. 38 ; xliv. 31); v. 17 (16) (Gen. xxiv. 7) ; 
vi. 2 (1) (Z7g7vzs, Gen. 1. 14); vin. 4 (Gen. xlni. 27£.); vil. 11, 12 (11, 12, 13) (Gen. xxiv: 33,50 :.and Vocu mere 
closely imitated in RY in which a point of contact with Gen. xxix. 27 is also introduced in xii. 1 (xi. 19); vill. 6 (Gen. 
31. 7, 18, 22); xi. 9 (Gen. xlvi, 29 f.); (Gen. xxix. 27) ; xii. 12 (Gen. xi. 3, xxvil. 29); xill. 12 (Nine xy) ee 
Code of the Covenant in 1. 6 (Exod. xxii. 29); and J.’s counterpart in ii. 1 (Exod. xxxiv. 22); while an approximation 
to the code itself (Exod. xx. 12) was introduced by RY in iv. 3. (¢) D.’s legislative kernel in i. 6-8 (Deut. xii. 6, xviii. 4, 
xvi. 16, xiv. 25-9); 11. 13 (Deut. xxii. 1); iv. 7 (Deut. xv. 7, 8) ; the parenetic prefixes in iv. § (Deut. viti. 11); xiv. 8 (9) 
(Deut. iv. 40); the hortatory additions in iii. 4 (Deut. xxviii. 37); xili. § (Deut. xxx. 3); and the song of Moses in 
xiti, 2 (Deut. xxxii. 39). (d@) H. in i. 3 (Lev. xxv. 35); iv. 14 (Lev. xix. 13). (e) P. in i. 7 (Num. xvill. 21); i. 9 (Num. 
xxxvi. 6, 7) ; 1. 21 (Gen. vill. 4): 1. 9 (Num. xix. 11); v. 18 (17) (Num. xxvit. 17)5 vi. 13 (12) Nui xxi cee 
xv. 30f.); vil. 12 (13) (Num. xxxvi. 6)5 vill. 21 (Num. xxvii. 8); xii. 10 (Num. xvi. 38). 

7 e.g. Tobit calls Tobias to hear, as it seemed to him, his last injunctions in ch. iv, and his grandchildren in 
ch. xiv, Just as Jacob had done (Gen. xlix); Raphael performs the part angels played in the lives of the Patriarchs, 
and like them returns to heaven when his work is accomplished. Again, the story of Joseph and his Egyptian wife 
encouraged a romantic treatment, lending colour and interest to the inculcation of purely Jewish marriage, and even, 
by way of antithesis, suggesting agnatic ones, such as non-canonical writings attributed to the earlier patriarchs; the 
journey culminating in the discovery of a wife for Tobias has its counterpart in the journey of Eliezer to find in Rebecca 
a wife for Isaac, as RY recognized and therefore made the author’s reference more explicit in vii. 1. 

8 {, Abrahams, /QA, 1898, vol. i, p. 348. 
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It would be, however, an injustice to our author if we were to suppose that, while he knew the 
historical books well in the uncritical manner of his age and knew the minutiae of the legal system, 
he did not study the non-legalistic and prophetic writings in existence in his time.! 

With some of the latest books of the O.T. not yet in existence, e.g. Daniel, many Maccabean 
Psalms, late portions of Proverbs, and other books or sections only composed after his time, he was 
necessarily unacquainted. 

The question of Tobit’s dependence upon Sirach cannot be dismissed so summarily. If literary 
dependence upon the Greek of Sirach were properly and thoroughly substantiated, it might seriously 
complicate or facilitate the solution of the problem of the date of Tobit’s composition. In Fuller’s 
judgement ‘the general impression will probably be that Tobit is more precise and definite than 
Ecclesiasticus ; and this would indicate that of.the two Ecclesiasticus is the older book’, but he 
does not deduce from this that Tobit exhibits any literary dependence upon any form of the text 
of Sirach. Israé] Lévi,? however, has endeavoured to produce evidence from the text not only 
of our author's similarity of expression, but also of his use and misunderstanding of the text of 
Sirach. Granted Lévi were correct—and well-authenticated misreadings of the text would be 
a strong confirmation—it would be possible to fix exactly the date of Tobit. The evidence in 
favour of the pre-Maccabean date would not be weakened, for his arguments are based on supposed 
misreadings, not of the Greek translation of Sirach (c. 132 B.C.), but of the AHedrew original 
(c. 190-180 B.C.); Tobit must, then, have been written between Igo-170 B.c. Lévi, however, brings 
forward only two passages in confirmation of this theory of textual dependence and misunderstanding, 
and in neither case can his reasoning be pronounced sound or his conclusions be accepted.’ More- 
over, if the parallels appear ‘more precise and definite’ (Fuller) in Tobit than in Sirach, it is just 
because in the former they present themselves in more of the original freshness of their ultimate 
sources. 


v. agian [iflnences. 


It cannot any longer be alleged either that the author was influenced by the Zoroastrian 
religious system, or that he necessarily borrowed, as has been argued by W. R. Smith* and 
Prof. J. H. Moulton, from zev7tfcz Tranian sources, and lived in Media to do so, as Prof. J. H. Moulton 
formerly ° suggested.® 

For a complete refutation of the supposition of his indebtedness to Zoroaster we are indebted 
to Professor J. H. Moulton’s recent researches.’ /¢ vas non-Zoroastrian Magianism which influenced 
the author of Tobit. There are numerous parallels between Tobit and ‘ the most important factors in 
Magianism as distinguished from the other strata in complete Avestan Parsaism ’. Professor Moulton, 
for instance, points out the parallels in the use made of the fish’s heart, the stress laid on burial, the 
consanguineous marriages, the unnecessary appearance of the dog,and the demon Asmodeus, whose 
name finds its exact counterpart in the later Avestan Aésia daéva. On the other hand, the absence 
of any eschatology in Tobit would be inexplicable if the author had been acquainted with the 
system of Zarathushtra, who ‘enlarged and enhanced’ the eschatology of ‘the earliest Iranian 
stratum ’, writes Professor Moulton, ‘till it became the very centre of the Religion’. Again, the sevev 
angels of Tobit xii. 15 need not point back to the Amesha Spenta, since the latter in Zoroaster’s 
own system were szx. The later substitution of seve was probably under Semitic influence ; and of 
the two alternative additions, that of the Deity is expressly excluded by the text of Tobit /.c., while 
that of Sraosha has no claim to antiquity. 


1 He quotes Amos viii. 1oin ii. 5. His text may be reminiscent of Amos v. 1§ and Jonah ii. 9 in xii. 6° ; of Mic. iv. 2, 
Zech. viii. 22 in xiii. 119; of Mic. ii. 3 in xiv. 4 (see note ad foc.) ; of Isa. il. 18 (cf. Mic. v. 13) in xiv. 6; of the Trito- 
Isaiah in i. 16 (cf. Isa. Iviii. 7), in xiii. 11 (cf. Isa. lx. 6-10), 14 (Isa. Ixvi. 10), 16 (Isa. liv. 11). He appeals to Nahum 
for the verification of his vad‘cintum post eventum in xiv. 4 (cf. Nahum ili. 7 for its fulfilment in xiv. 15). He utilizes 
Hag. ij. 3 in xiv. 5. He bases his description of the glorious future on prophetic passages such as Jer. xxxl. 1-14; 
I. 4, 5. 
2 Revue des Etudes juives, vol. xliv, No. 88, April-June, 1902. 

3 In the case of Tobit iv. 3 and Sir. iii. 12, it is noteworthy that (1) 3tY twice, but ASY never, in LAX is thus 
translated ; (2) imepidns would not naturally represent either in this connexion ; (3) RY, which Lévi follows, is certainly 
inferior to RS here. In the case of Sir. xxxi. 19, (1) according to Strack j\3) not j)3) 1s correct, (2) mematdeupevos in 
Tobit iv. 14 is a reminiscence of Ahikar (cf. p. 192 supra). 

e7cyc. 7ir., art. Tobit’. 

5 “The Iranian Background of Tobit’, published in the Exfos. Tzmes, vol. x1, pp. 257-60. 

peer 877770. 150, footnote 3. 

7 Hibbert Lectures (New Series), 1912, delivered in Manchester College, Oxford, and in the University of London. 
His Excursus, J/agianism and the Book of Tobit, attached to Lecture II, containing an interesting conjectural restora- 
tion of a supposed Magian archetype of our book, entirely supersedes his earlier essay in the Axfos. Zzmes. 1 am 
indebted to Professor Moulton for allowing me to read and make several quotations from this Excursus before its 
publication. 
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It was in Egypt, and practically in Egypt alone,’ that an author such as ours could have made 
the use he has of those ‘ most important factors in Magianism’. The recent discoveries of papyri 
in Egypt ? have thrown new light upon the conditions of the Jews there. The Jews in Egypt would 
look with the less suspicion upon Persian ideas and customs inasmuch as the Persian empire, under 
Cambyses, had spared their temple on the island of Elephantine. Many of the worshippers at that 
shrine had once been mercenaries in the employ of the Egyptian military authorities. Inthe course 
of time Persian officers had been appointed over them, Persian soldiers quartered in Syene, and, towards 
the end of the fifth century B.C., a Persian, by name Vidarna, had been in command of the entire 
garrison of the southern border. The descendants of these Jewish soldiers became military colonists, 
farmers, and ordinary burghers. But their environment for long remained partly Persian, for 
business was transacted with Persian weights and measures, and dates were reckoned according to 
the reigns of the various Persian kings. Thus we have a glimpse into the life of the Jew in Egypt, 
for the genera! conditions were probably much the same throughout the country, In some such 
environment the author of Tobit lived.* Possibly he knew but little of Magianism as a system of 
thought—in this book he is certainly not waging a polemic against it* or against Zoroastrianism— 
but was fairly well acquainted with the popular stories and legends Persians—soldiers and others— 
had introduced into the circles in which he moved. In our story, for instance, prefaced as it 1s by 
a reference to the careful burial of the dead, which 1s further inculcated in the body of the narrative, 
the surprising references ® to the dog as the companion of the wayfarers (vi. 2 (1), xi. 5) may well 
be due to a confused recollection of fables originally of Magian tendency,® which emphasized, like the 
Vendidad, the importance of properly building ‘the tower of silence’ for the dead, and recorded 
Parsi funerals in which ‘a dog (with certain spots) is brought in to look at the corpse and so exorcise 
the Nasz’. But the dog is no longer a companion of Tobit and a participant in the funeral rites ; 
he simply accompanies the travellers. Similarly, the consanguineous marriages only form a sub- 
sidiary part of his argument and the particular form and motive of their introduction, as already 
shown, are determined by other considerations. So too the name Asmodeus comes ultimately from 
Media but the sveanzug of the name cannot be pressed. 


§9. INTEGRITY. 


The integrity, unity and originality of the book as a whole have not remained unchallenged. 
As early as A. D. 1800 Ilgen endeavoured to prove that while i. 1-iii. 6 was written by Tobit htmself 
(c. 689 B.C.) in Assyria, ili. 7—-xil. 22 were not composed till c. 280 B.C. in Palestine, and xiti was only 
inserted c. 10 B.C. But the book is characterized throughout by a unity of purpose well conceived 
in its plan and natural and simple in its development, the work in short of a single author of more 
than average taste and ability. In spite, however, of Plath’s unanswerable demonstration—with one 
possible exception—of the integrity of the book, the allusions to Ahikar as well as the didactic 
sections (especially iv, xii), the superficial contradictions, the use of the first person in 1. 1-111.6 and the 
supposed irrelevancy of portions of xiv have been utilized, in the most radical manner by Erbt, to 
prove that 7odzz in its present form is the result of a lengthy process of accretion, elaboration and 
chance conglomeration, and that a number of interpolations must first be removed and certain further 
redactional features (inserted, according to Erbt, as late as the second century A.D.) must be discarded 
before it is possible to make a conjectural reconstruction of the original story such as he himself 
attempts. Others, less radical than Erbt, find difficulties in only one or two of the following problems. 

Allusious to Ahikar's history. Are these original? The discovery at Elephantine of Afzkar 
papyri earlier than 400 B.c. has removed the a przorz objection that AAzkar is later than Todzt. 
On the contrary, if our author wrote in £yeyvpt where Akikar was so popular, even supposing it was 
not elsewhere quite so well known a legend as R. Harris, Cosquin and others suppose, he might even 


1 See above, p. 186, footnote 3. 2 See especially Eduard Sachau, of. cz, pp. xili-xxvil. 

3 With Professor J. H. Moulton’s permission I quote the following extract from one of his letters to me on the 
subject: ‘My earlier suggestion that the Jewish adaptation of a Median folk-story was actually made in Media by 
a Jew living there is not in the least necessary to my theory. Provided that a Jew in Egypt or elsewhere was able to 
get hold of this story, in oral or written form, all that I postulate is fully met. Indeed, your theory that Persian 
soldiers of Cambyses may have brought the story into Egypt suits admirably my argument that Zoroaster’s Reform 
did not enter into the religion of the Achaemenian Kings before Darius, and it was a good deal later that it reached 
the people.’ 

* As Kohut, dating the work in the third century A.D., has argued. 

° See p. 195 for their genuineness. 

6 Erbt (£8, col. 5128), however, traces the dog not to Zoroastrian influence, but to ‘one of the variations of the 
tales of the spirit’ of Zhe Grateful Dead which occasionally appears in animal form. Rosenmann refers it to the 
influence of Greek customs and literature, e.g. the Homeric poems (Odys. xvil. 29 ff., where the dog plays a similar 
role), which he thinks were not unknown to the Jews. 
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be expected to introduce some references to the fortunes of that hero and sage, especially in view of 
the non-Jewish background and models of his work and of the great use he has made of Ahikar’s 
wisdom. But i.21f.; ti. 10; xi. 18; xiv. Io, are all rejected by Erbt, Riggs, Miiller, smend, Toy. 
xiv. 10, however, is certainly essential to the climax of the author's argument since it serves as 
a celebrated example of his dictum that divine justice always triumphs, That much is admitted by 
Reinach, who, unlike Ilgen, regards all the other allusions as spurious and supposes that the story of 
Ahikar was originally a Babylonian solar myth of essentially polytheistie colouring. Moreover, Miiller 
and Smend, who like Ilgen, and in opposition to Reinach, find most difficulty in xiv. 10, admit that all 
the passages, though interpolations, were very early accretions to the text, in fact pre-Christian. It 
is only the earliest versions and recensions which preserve the tradition, the later ones tending more 
and more to misunderstand, confuse or omit the names. Thus R* is clearest (as Erbt acknowledges 
more than once); RY has partly lost the point of the references, conjectured Haman and preserved 
a somewhat corrupt text; dv M. omitted it altogether; % has suffered textual corruption; F has 
conjectured Aaron. VY, avowedly useless for textual criticism, so far supports the interpolatory theory 
(except in xi. 201) that Erbt yields to the temptation to gain support for his hypothesis by entering 
a special plea on behalf of Jerome’s superiority to the uncials in this particular! 

The Didactic Sections. Erbt and Riggs, consistently with their rejection of the allusions to the 
history of Ahikar, endeavour to set aside also the allusions to the zzsdom of Ahikar, particularly 
iv.6b-19a. Toy holds that both iv and xii are the insertions of the late editor. But &’s omission 
of iv. 6b-19a, to which Erbt appeals, does not support the interpolatory hypothesis (see note 
ad loc.). Moreover, the parenetic contents of these verses, to which Erbt demurs as unsuitable to 
and disturbing the context, are justified by the situation—Tobit believes himself to be dying and 
desires to communicate to his son the wisdom he himself has aequired that it may help Tobias on his 
journey to Media and throughout his life. Verses 12 and 13 have special reference to the immediate 
problems of that journey, and are therefore carefully marked off from the rest by a freer rhythm. 

The Dog. That the references to this animal as the companion of the wayfarers were made 
by the author, not by an interpolator, is attested not simply by their presence in R*, but also from 
their vicissitudes in the various recensions and versions. vi. 2 (1) is possibly the allusion to which 
suspicion might most easily attach itself, for RY omitted it. He did so, however, simply because the 
sentence seemed tautologous. He introduces it without prejudice in v.17 (16) and xi. 4. In the 
latter case an original xy (= x«vwv) preserved in %&s version of R® has accidentally become 
KS (= Kdptos) in x, whereas Semitic prejudice and Jewish legalism reasserted itself in Av. followed 
by M, though in F the ancient tradition returned. That RY copied from R$ and not R* from RY is 
shown conclusively in xi. 4, where the former retained the owviAOev, though he omitted its comple- 
ment adrois. R° removed the clause back to 11% (?), made the dog run defore the party (cf ez guasz 
nuntius adveniens B), and reintroduced him, v. 9, where dlandimento suae caudae gaudebat was added 
in. Were Lohr? right in regarding rod viod at’rjs of 8 as a corrupt anticipatory dittography from 
v. 5 and in reading atrév for avrod cai, RS would still be prior to RY. But even if RY were the 
earlier, the dog could only be the work of the author, not an interpolator. 

Internal Contradictions and Signs of Non-untty. (1) In the Introduetion (i. 3-il1, 17) and 
Conclusion certain difficulties of this nature have led to the denial of the originality or genuineness 
of these sections either as a whole or in part. The change, however, from the narration in the first 
person in i. 1-iii. 6 to that in the third in the subsequent chapters is not inexplicable. It was 
necessitated by the summary of Sarah’s previous history (iii. 7-15) and the author’s desire to paint 
in his own inimitable manner the contrast between the reader on the one hand, who has been 
initiated into the intentions of the merciful Providence (iii. 16 f.), and the heroes of the story on the 
other hand, who can only ‘walk by faith’. The author has lessened the harshness of the transition 
by the insertion of Tobit’s preparatory prayer (iii. 1-6). Moreover, Plath quite pertinently”’ points 
to similar alternations of third and first persons in the Aramaic A&zkay and the Acts of the Apostles. 
Again, if i. 6 seems to contradict i. 14 it is only because ‘the individual interest is stronger than the 
interest in the harmony of the parts’ (Plath), while the contradictions between i. 20 and il. If. are 
merely superficial. Nor is there any internal contradiction in either RS or RY as to the duration of 
Tobit’s blindness. Finally, the style of xiv is in no way different from that of the preceding 
chapters, and its thought and contents (including v. 10) are sufficiently akin to the rest of the book 
to allow of its originality, unless indeed a@ priori presuppositions of the way in which the book should 
end are allowed undue weight. From the fact that two proper names of an Aramaic form (xiv, 10) 


1 Dr. Marshall regards this as an interpolation. 

* ZATW, xx, p. 258. 

3 In spite of Erbt’s strictures, £4, col. 5117. 

4 The two years of ii. lo appearing in R§ not in RY, and the eight years of xiv. 2 in RY not R*. 
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point to an Aramaic original, it cannot be logically argued, as is done in the Lucy. Arit., that the 
chapter is /aver than the rest of the book! True, dv. and M betray no knowledge of it, but that is due 
to intentional and conscious omission in their common ancestor, the purpose of which is as clear as 
their dogmatic modifications of ch. xiii. 

(2) In the central portion of the book. The inconsistency of vi. 17 (16) and v. 13 (12) is due to 
Raphael’s increasing anxiety for the consummation of the marriage in reaction from Tobit’s dis- 
inclination to espouse Sarah. Miiller, who supposes that the exorcism of the demon by prayer 
(viii, 4-8) is a later feature of the story than that by magic, has examined the alleged contradictions 
involved in the various references to the fatal results of Sarah’s previous espousals. If Raguel had 
acted illegally in giving his daughter successively to seven men on whom he had no right to bestow 
her, Raguel himself should have paid the penalty, vi. 13 (12), whereas Raguel himself survived, but 
the seven were slain in satisfaction not of Jahveh’s just wrath but of a demon’s lust. Raguel anticipated 
that the same fate awaited Tobias, though he was confessedly the preordained husband for Sarah. 
Raphael, like Tobias, foresaw danger only to Tobias, not to Raguel, since if the latter alone had 
been expected to suffer, Sarah and Tobias would have escaped and inherited Raguel’s fortune at 
once. These inconsistencies after all are only superficial and result from the author’s attempt—on 
the whole admirably carried out—to utilize demon-possession, like other ideas he had derived from his 
sources, in order to inculcate the importance of obeying the law and preserving the purity of Jewish 
marriages. It is in this connexion, however, that Miller’? discusses another problem which has 
a more serious bearing upon the purpose and date of the book (see pp. 183 f.) as well as upon its 
integrity. In iii. 17 Sarah states that her father has no near relative whose offspring she is bound 
to marry, but in vil. 2-9 her parents have not forgotten Tobit’s existence. Tobit has no pre- 
monition of the happy duty of marrying his relative Sarah in store for Tobias, contenting himself 
with the general statement of iv. 12, whereas in vi. 10 (9)-18 (17) Raphael is aware not only of the 
relationship but of Sarah’s legal obligations to marry Tobias, and the latter shows no surprise, if he 
is not in fact already as well aware of it as Raphael, and only shrinks from the dangers it involves 
to his own person. ‘There is the further difficulty that, in spite of vi. 13 (12), vil. 12 (13), Holy Writ 
nowhere commands ‘agnatic’ marriages, i.e. marriages within the particular family or tribe of the 
contracting parties as opposed to inter-tribal unions. The case is not covered by Num. xxvii. I-11, 
xxxvi, Which at the best was only theoretical and dealt only with the case of heiresses owning 
landed property in Palestine. Even Tobit’s reference to the patriarch’s action (iv. 12) rests not upon 
Genesis but on traditions in vogue in the earlier post-exilic period such as Fudbzlees has preserved. 
Miiller therefore supposes—and it is an exceedingly happy supposition—that the author sought 
to inculcate not trtbal as opposed to inter-tribal, but Fewish as opposed to Fewish-pagau 
marriages. Sarah’s seven former husbands were slain because they were pagans, but Tobias 
had a right superior to that of any other possible suitor at the moment, because he was the 
only Jew in the neighbourhood. Thus adeA¢ds in this book properly means a brother Jew, adeAd7) 
=a term of endearment for the only legal wife a Jew may have, i.e. a Jewess,? vii. 15 (16), vili. 4, 
yevos = kindred, not in the narrower sense of tribal relationship but with the wider connotation of 
the Jewish nation, e.g. in i. 17, Twa TOy éx Tod €Ovovs pov can only be intended as a synonym for, 
not as an antithesis to, rots €« Tov yévovs pov in v.16. The example of the patriarchs 1s quoted in iv. 12 
not to inculcate their marriage with near relatives as such, but to exemplify by the fact that their 
wives were near relatives how careful to avoid marriage with non-Jewesses were these patriarchs, the 
‘fathers of old time’ (iv. 12) of the whole Hebrew race. Attractive as Miiller’s theory is, and though 
successfully explaining the apparent contradictions of the story, it is not entirely supported by any 
version or recension. Miiller falls back on an eclectic text, the result of the rejection of all readings 
of R®, RY, and R© which militate against his theory. This procedure presupposes that each and all 
of these revisions embodies an attempt (only partially successful in each case) to transform a story, 
originally inculcating only Jewish marriages, into one advocating agnatic marriages. But could all 
these revisions possibly have shared this purpose in common? Certainly they could have done if— 
an impossible condition—they could a// be proved to have been made Jdefore the irksome duty of 
agnatic marriage was annulled in the first century B.C. Whereas those revisions which were made 
after that date—i.e. at least two of them (irrespective of the rival merits of RS and RY)—if they made 
any alterations at all, would tend to obscure and remove the agnatic mozzf; Miiller (p. 7, note 4) 
admits that R© actually did so in vi. 16 in deference to RS. Hence the agnatic interest must have 
figured to some extent in the original story, probably, however, only in the half-hearted way in 
which it appears in RS’. The author’s advice might be summed up: At all costs marry Jewesses of 


the purest possible descent, like the patriarchs; marry your own sisters or cousins, if no other 
Jewesses are available. 


1 of. Cit., pp. 3-9. * Cf. p. 186, footnote 7. 
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§ Io. RELIGIOUS AND MORAL TEACHING. 


The theological, religious, and moral outlook of our author is far from unimportant. Un- 
fortunately the comparatively lengthy treatment which the other problems of the book have claimed 
allows only of a very brief résumé. 

A. The author’s—as opposed to the later redactors’—vreligious presuppositions are those of 
the popular mind tinged with the point of view of the newest developments of the official and 
orthodox leaders of the post-exilic period, in its earlier rather than its later phases. This is amply 
justified by the following considerations :— 

(1) Doctrine of God. The full Monotheism of the post-exilic period is presupposed. The 
descriptions of Jahveh’s qualities are manifold.? -Since He is a transcendental Deity, He hears men’s 
prayers through angelic meditation. The tendency to distinguish between Jahveh, the invisible and 
ineffable, and His personified self-manifestation and revelation also appears, but only in the two 
expressions, ‘the Glory’, iii. 16, xii. 12, 15, and ‘the Name’, iii. 11, viii. 5, xi. 14, xii. 6, xiii. 18. 

(2) Angelology*—The angelology of the author as compared with that of Jubilees, 1 Enoch 
and RY, is at a somewhat embryonic stage of its evolution. As compared, on the other hand, 
with that of the Old Testament as a whole, it seems to stand well within the threshold of the 
subsequent period. It is especially noticeable that Raphael here represents in germ the ideas 
which afterwards crystallized in the fully developed doctrine of Michael, with whose functions 
Raphael's should therefore be carefully compared.‘ 

Chapter xii is without parallel in the extant literature of Judaism. The whole story illustrates 
the free, untutored, and vigorous type of speculation existent a little before the rise of Pharisaic 
regulations of the dogma. This belief in the angel’s intervention, moreover, always remained 
essentially characteristic of the people’s religion as opposed to that of the learned and cultured.® 
Pode TO, x11. 12, 15 (14), ct. Jub. xxx. 20, Testaments of Dan vi, of Asher vi, of Levi v. 

(3) Eschatology. The author shows no advance upon the pre-exilic period in his conceptions 
of death and its consequences. The grave is external in its annihilating effects, ii. 6, Lo, cf. iv. 10, 
xit. 9g. In relation to the nation, however, he stands possibly almost on a threshold of the Apoca- 
lyptic tendency. He has worked out for himself a crude and simple, but yet unmistakable, philo- 
sophy of the future. Jerusalem at the end of a given period will be rebuilt and the Temple 
sumptuously restored, the scattered tribes reunited, and—to his credit—the heathen will worship 
the Goa of Israel, xiit. 7-18 a, xiv. 4-6. See further, Charles, Eschatology, 1899, pp. 165 f. 

B. It is in the practical sphere that our author's religious and moral outlook find their 
fullest expression. His hero is a rare instance of an almost perfect combination and realization, in 
actual life, of the priestly and prophetic ideals. 

(1) The cultus,6 as practised at Jerusalem, the precepts of the /aw (tithes, marriage,’ purity, 
&c.) and Ferusalem itself, are primary factors in the author's life, 1. 3-13; 11. 1-9, and their future 
perfection is painted in glowing colours, xiii. 7-18 a, xiv. 4-7. 

(2) The ‘Three Pillars of Judaism’, prayer, almsgiving, and fasting are inculcated. Fasting 
(11. 4) has not reached the culmination of its development. Almsgiving, however, as in Sirach,? 
ranks high among the non-sacrificial duties of Judaism, 1. 3, 16, i. 14, iv. 7 ff., 16, xi. gf., xIv. 
g, is the szze gua non of a long and prosperous life, a virtue, to be practised by the richest, 1. 16 f., 
ii. 10, and the poorest, ii. 14, and occupies a prominent position in the ‘teaching’ both of Tobit, 
iv. 3-19, and of Raphael, xii. 8. ‘Righteousness’ is thus already tending to take the lower level 
and become synonymous to some extent with almsgiving,’® but devotion to the cultus and legalism 
do not result in this book in hypocrisy or externalism, since the whole is pervaded with a mysticism 
which finds its highest expression in heart-felt prayer as the immediate means of communion with 
God." 

This is evident not simply from the number and length of the prayers which are quoted, but 
from the care which has been devoted to their position, structural arrangement, and contents.’ 


peoceiv14> Xill. 1, 2, 5, 6, 11; xiv. 6. EeOCeMMil 17 love stltes 5 x11 A972 bl, 15. 

$ The demonology and magical elements are relics of the author’s sources and Jewish-Egyptian environment and 
do not belong to the circle of his own constructive ideas, and are therefore not dealt with here. 

* See Wilhelm Lueken, A/7chael, 1898. 

* Cf. W. Bousset, Dee Religion des Judentums, second edition, p. 379. 

® See Bousset, of. cz¢., p. 123. iC pps st., 1900, supra, 

® Note the addition in x. 7 in RY. 

etroiracn 1v.10 (Heb,); vil. 10, 32; xvi. 14 (Heb.); xvii. 22, &c. ep Ole rre. 

1 For the important place of prayer and its function in this connexion in Judaism, see Communion with God, 
I9L1, pp. 106-13, by Dr. Darwell Stone and the present writer. 

eG Plath, of. 2i7., pp. 382, 390, 401. 
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Tobit’s (iii. 16f.) and Sarah’s (iii. 10-15) prayers, uttered with face turned to Jerusalem, and the 
immediate answer to them in ili. 16, 17, are the climax to the Introduction (i. 3-1ii. 17). Both are 
probably typical of the form in which prayers were cast in the writer's day. Each contains an invo- 
cation,! followed by an act of adoration (ill, 2, 11),and the specific supplication with a lengthy retro- 
spective explanation. Both are of almost equal length, in spite of Sarah’s preliminary history 
(iii. 7-15) being otherwise much briefer than Tobit’s (i. 3-iii. 6). Sarah’s is the more conerete and 
individualistic, Tobit’s the wider in its outlook and the more intercessory. The same structural 
arrangement characterizes vill. 5-7, 16f. and the frequent thanksgivings. ‘The liturgical Amex 
appears in vili. 8.2 Finally, Raphael sets prayer in its rightful position in xii. 8 and asserts its 
efficacy in xii. 12, which is followed by the exile’s prayer of exhortation and consolation, xiii. 1-6. 
In none of them, however, is there a single petition for the conversion of the non-Jewish world. 

(3) Morality and ethics are inculcated in al] departments of life, e.g. piety towards parents, 
the duty of Jewish marriage, the purity of wedlock,’ and in matters of everyday life,* from a stand- 
point as high as, if not higher than, Ahikar’s. It was such moralizing precepts as these, rather than 
theological dogmas, which did most to regulate and direct contemporary life—both Jewish and 
pagan. 

(4) A special plea scems to be entered in relation to contemporary couduct towards the dead. 
Though from a literary point of view our author is dependent upon Ahikar directly for iv. 17, 
yet it is quite clear that he is inculcating an actual religious practice. In fact, at the time our 
author lived, it would appear to have been a subject of. considerable dispute as to whether such 
offerings were right and proper and a matter of duty (cf. Sir. vii. 33; Job iv. 17) or whether they 
were definitely to be excluded by Judaism® and its adherents (Sir. xxx. 18, 19; Ep. Jer. 31, 32; 
Wisdom xiv. 15, xix. 3; Sibyl. Or. viii. 382-4).. At the time when Jubilees xxii. 17 was written 
they were apparently regarded as characteristic of the Gentiles. See, further, Charles, of. cit. 


eee 
§ 311. INFLUENCE OF THE BOOK ON LATER LITERATURE. 


A. Feursh. There is considerable evidence to show that Tobit was held in high repute alike 
by early and by later Judaism. (a) There are possibly traces of its use in Daniel, in the later 
Psalms, in the book of Jubilees (v. note iv. 16, 18, 21 f.; x. 4-6), the Test. of Job, &e.® (4) While 
the references to it in New Testament (v. zzfra) exemplify its use by the Jews of our Lord’s 
day, RY is the best evidence of its extraordinary popularity between c. 200 B.C. and ¢. A.D. 150. 
(c) In M an example survives of its use among pious orthodox Jews. (d) The fact that the 
latter found a place in the Midrash Rabba de Rabbah together with the passage contained 
in the addition to the A/zdrash Tanchuma,' illustrates best of all how thoroughly our story permeated 
the thought of later Judaism. (c) Finally in F as also in Gaster’s Hebrew, if not also in the London 
Hebrew, we have an unmistakable example of Jewish interest in the book in the Middle Ages. 

B. Christian. Interest in the question of the presence in the New Testament of allusions to 
Tobit and of passages tinged whether directly or indirectly with a recollection of Tobit’s history or 
maxims, has been damped in the past by the credence which the theories of Graetz, Kohut and 
others once unfortunately gained. More lately the field has been oceupied by the attempts of 
students of Ahikar to find traces of the use of that legend in the New Testament, instead of 
admitting that the probabilities may point to the latter’s comparative supersession by Tobit, into 
which, as already stated, its most permanent features had by now ® been merged. 

Christianity appealed, at least at the outset, to the very classes to whom Tobit would be 
especially dear with its simple but sympathetic narrative of the fortunes of Jews of previous days 
who had lived under the yoke of a foreign domination—classes, too, who would give an equally 
enthusiastic welcome to the most crudely painted Apocalyptic. The fact that our book, though 
never in the Jewish Canon, survived the shock of this religious revolution and found a still more 
honourable position in the Bible of the new community than it had ever done under the old Covenant, 


" Lord’ in Tobit’s own, ‘Lord my God’ in Sarah’s. 

2 Cf. Judith xiii. 20. " Seep. 160,07772,. 
* Cf. Budde, of. czz., p. 406; André, of. cit., p. 178; Bousset, of. czz., p. 490. 
See Went Sxviy 147) Jet xVin7 4) save ou one 

" See ‘ Tobit’ in HDS, vol. iv, p. 789. 

‘ Printed and translated by Neub., op. c/t. See Néldeke, of. cit., p. 63. 

* Ci. J. Moffat, Jutvod. to the Lit. of N.7., 1911, pp. 34 f. 

_* It should be remembered that this holds good even if the parallels to Ahikar be regarded as interpolations, 
since, for example, Muller and Smend frankly admit Ahikar’s presence in the text of Tobit prior to the Christian era. 
See pp. 194 f. 
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speaks volumes for its intrinsic charm and adaptability for the spiritual requirements of the new 
religion. 

ei) fn the New Testament. It has already been hinted (p. 189, footnote 10) that, instead of 
Abikar directly, it might be right to see a reference to Ahikar only as mediated through Tobit in the 
Parables of the Wicked Servant and the Barren Fig-tree. Thus Tobit would stand in the same 
relation to these parables as Isa. v. 1-7 to the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. Again, to insist 
that Ahikar itself, not Ahikar as abridged in Tobit, influenced the diction of the Biblical as well as 
the non-Biblical stories of Judas’ death is to come very near denying even the general historicity of 
the kernel of the story in order to find its kernel in Ahikar. In the case of our Lord’s words, which 
were uttered in Aramaic, verbal, as distinct from literary, coincidence with the Greek must be 
expected generally only in so far as the evangelists have modelled their Greek on that of the LXX. 
The following parallels, however, even if only accidental, are noteworthy: xi. 9! and Luke xv. 20; 
xii. 8 and Matt. vi. 1-18; a materialistic interpretation of iv. g condemned in Matt. vi. 20f.; iv. 15 
PMeeiidtievite (2, Luke vi. 31 ;* iv. 7 and Luke xi. q1;* iv. 16 and Matt. xxv. 95f. But do the 
remarkable parallels to the commission and Ascension of Raphael which are collected in the note to 
xil. 16-22 fall into the same category? Do their completeness and detail suggest that our book 
exercised a direct and important formative, if not creative, influence upon the expression of the 
truths of the Transfiguration, Resurrection, and Ascension of our Lord? Or are we to suppose 
both only represent the popular vocabulary in which such events were wont to be related? ‘True, 
angels ascended in the Old Testament; the Ascension of Isaiah and Assumption of Moses must once 
have related something similar, but nowhere is there so exact a coincidence of religious presup- 
position, literary expression and dramatic climax as in Tobit xii. 16-22. 

S. Paul is possibly conscious of his indebtedness to Tobit, ‘which must certainly have been 
gpestoi his library * With iv.12acf.1 Thess. iv. 3; xii. ro cf. Rom. vi. 23; iv. 8 cf. 1 Cor. xvi2 
and 2 Cor. vili. 12; iv. 7,16 cf. 2 Cor.ix7a°*. R. Harris ® has already pointed out the use S. Paul 
made of Tobit iv. 10 in Gal. vi. 10. 

In the third group of Pauline Epistles, Eph. v. 18, though expressed in the language of 
Piovex xt, 31 in LX X, recalls the advice of Tobit iv. 15 b. 

Still more important are the alleged parallels between Tobit and the Pastoral Epistles. The 
uncommon phrase BaotAevs rev ai@vev occurs in Tobit xiii. 6 and 1 Tim. i.17, in both cases in an 
ascription of praise. Withiv.gcf.1 Tim. vi. 19; Tobit iv. 21 cf.1 Tim. vi. 6. The form of address 
‘my child Timothy’ reminds us of Tobit’s recurring formula. Is it possible to go further? What 
abuses or heresies was the writer of the Pastorals combating ? Are we quite sure that there is no 
alternative to the rival claims of Rabbinism and Gnosticism? Granted undue reverence for tractates 
of mythological, demonologicai and useless—non-religious, though moral—proverbial tendencies, 
such as we meet with in Tobit; granted, too, possibly the presence to some small extent of the 
numerous speculations and vicious by-products of a debased Apocalyptic—is it not probable that 
the writer of the Pastorals had ample justification for the remarks upon which the theories of Gnostic 
or Rabbinic polemics are based ? 

It only remains to mention two other points of contact between Tobit and the New Testament. 
The ethical and moral point of view and forms of literary self-expression in vogue among the circles 
which produced the early chapters of Acts were similar in some respects to Tobit’s—on the positive 
and good side of the latter. With Tobit 1.3 cf. Acts ix. 36b; Tobit ii. 1 cf. Acts ii. 1 (Pentecost) ; 
Tobit 1.16 with Acts ix. 18; xi. 12,13 (13); and Tobit xii. 12 with Acts x. 4. Lastly—apart from 
the parallelism of demonological technicality in Tobit viii. 3 and Rev. xx. 2 independently borrowed 
from current formulae— Rev. xxi. 10-21 is as much dependent on Tobit xili. 16 and Rev. xix. I-7 on 
Tobit xiil. 18 as upon other Old Testament and Apocryphal literary models of this type. 

(ii) 2 post-Apostolic Christian Writers Tobit is quite unmistakably placed on as high 
a pedestal as the other books of the Apocrypha not known at the time to have been written in 
Hebrew, and most often it was even venerated as highly as any other Scriptures—a fact well 
illustrated by Clem, Alex’s. quotation 7 of iv. 16 as 7 ypady. For numerous other Patristic quotations, 
decisions of Church Councils, and use and influence in the Anglican Church, see Fuller of. civ. 
Marshall, op. c7z¢., and cf. p. 178, supra, footnote 7. 


’ A closer parallel at any rate, in thought and language, than Gen. xlvi. 29. 

* The scriptural antiquity of which is vouched for by otros ydp ¢€orw 6 vopos kal of mpopjra. Hillel, like Tobit, 
expressed himself only negatively, see Taylor, Pirge Adoth, 37. 

* ra évdvta has been rendered more or less in conformity with Tobit by gazae sunt (bd g), ex his quae habvetis (f), 
guod superest (Vulg.), ea guae penes vos sunt (Beza), guantum potestis (Grotius); cf. Luther’s von dem, das a ist. 
see Plummer, S. Luke, /nt. Crit. Comment., ad loc. 

eae! 7, Dp. 546. 7 

® Just as 7b is a quotation from Prov. xxii. 8, LX X. PMONe CIE, D546. 7 Sivan, i. 23; 8 139- 
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1 @ea 


PREFACE, i. 1, 2. 


I: The book of the words of Tobit, the son of Tobiel, the son of Hananiel, the son of Aduel, the 

son of Gabael, the son of Raphael, the son of Raguel, of the seed of Asiel, of the tribe of Naphtali ; 

2 who in the days of Shalmaneser king of the Assyrians was carried away captive out of Thisbe, 

which is on the right hand of Kedesh Naphtali in upper Galilee above Asser, behind the < road > 
leading west, on the left of Phogor. 


INTRODUCTION, i. 3-111. 17. 
A TOBIT’S EARLIER HISTORY, i. 3-i1. 6. 


i. Tobit's Previous Fortunes, i. 3-22. 


3 I Tobit walked in the ways of truth and in acts of righteousness all the days of my life, and 
I did many almsdeeds to my brethren and my nation, who went with me in the captive band into 
4 the land of the Assyrians, to Nineveh. And when I was in mine own country, in the land of Israel, 
and when I was young, all the tribe of Naphtali my father fell away from the house of David my 
father and from Jerusalem, the city which < was chosen> out of all the tribes of Israel for all the 
tribes of Israel to sacrifice ‘kere, and wherein the temple of the habitation of God was hallowed and 


J. 1. B.Aoy.] MA RIMy Ar ADD a MF TwBed|-er Bw A  ThobisaB  Tobisy8 drool S 
MD Ar MDE pr. POW NON Ina Ar TwBina | “whe S >F Avavina | eA Adounh | Naunyn A 
Nu lon? S > LAr (owx)M road] Top. A > Ar ONDE —r, Paganh] > BASH Ar MF 
t. Payounh| > BASH Ar MF ex tT. om. Aoi | filii Asihel (+f. Gadalel, f Arabei) > Ar dewy ja 
een j2 M_ gva.] pr. tr. BA 2. os| pr. (dx 32 yen oa anon Awe vba oy paDw abn wer) M rats | 
> BA post GraBns E Evepecoapov | wsomdsea SH Ar MF Ti Acoupwwy | Aco. BA Liookls S ne 
Ar WwrMF ex GBs] ex OBns A woash S Bihel civitate* xnap awnaan A Ar ‘tawind AM RIM 
sy MW ‘AviniD F n €, €K def. | > Ava Kudts | -tov A A oD S  KEdisse civitatis £ > Ar Me 
ev Tiyan. doywp | Sir ava Tae. | Taku. B*A in superioribus GaBW in superiore G y super 
G...amés xosia4 ArM Oban el vay b5 py F uTepaver | umeplave Be umepalra Bb UITEp (sed vide annot.) x? 
conta > M Aaonp| Aonp BA wa? S Naassoni& > M on. dua. nt.] > BAS post viam quae 
ducit in occidentem aByS quae est ad occidentem solem 8 7D Sar Sy M e& aptor. boy.| > BA SM 
oy.| Raphain@ 3. Eyo T.]y Opampo oN *> AID’ ANY M cert. pers. ubiqgue Ar adyO.| DON M_ emop.] 
+ ppd M ev Stxatoovvas | -m B -msASaBy > 8Ar manpwM . -. Coo. | > Ar erot. | TYUVY M 


pous? | > B mopev0. | mporop. B guvtopevop, A win Ar > M perv cp. | > M ev T, Alyy. 
> BAS Ty | > BA Twp | > BA Ae ety: pou | > ArM yn | pr. BA eo hae a 
vewtepov pou ovros BA S_ inter omnes iunior & soy ArF “sy onynia Ar n | > BA Ne®. | pr. tov BA 
T. Tar. pov | > ArM ameorncayr | -om BA yD Ar M >F amo T, otk. | xmiboa Ar A. tT. war. p. 
c.aro| > BA D.etabaByd 315 Ar MF lepovoadnp| Tepocodvpov BA 45 pond nod wy Ar M 
TON. . se arwvos | eA TOAEWS Ts | tr. exheyecons BAS + civitate quae est electa i + “na awK MF 
pr. wipa F ex | aro BA prior | pr. Tov BA -es T. Ovo... K. Ny... . K. OK... . Cts aU) Te yer avavos | 
ubi altare constitutum est... quod sanctificatuin est in saecula. Tunc, cum... aedificatum esset... ut sacri- 


ficaret In ipso omnis progenies in aeternum et %& midynd mpina wa» Son wy spay b95 ywTpan » nar ov 
P prog 


I, 1. “Payound = DRIP? as Poywp (Vv. 2) = VYD (cf. Vépoppa = ANDY, and other transliterations of hard Y). 
2. ’Evepeo. Ball conjectures that “2 was misread ‘IY, but even if this was the ultimate cause of the form, ’Evepec. 
was well known as a recognized Greek equivalent of Cw since all the Vss, translating from the Greek, were able to 


substitute Shal. for it; therefore the mistake of “3) for Oy if that be the correct explanation, had probably taken place 
before Tobit was written. Kuésas probably = Kadesh. Cod. 248 and the Complut. have xcvpi@s, hence A.V. ‘which is 
properly called N.’ In the crit. appar. Swete has been followed. Nestle (Seffwag. ii, p. 33), however, urges that 
Swete 1s wrong in his reference to the last three letters of twepayw; it was the avw before Tad. which a secondary 
hand cancelled by placing dots above it. ’Aconp = Hazor. After omiow insert odov in & with a Py (conjectured by 
Reusch, accepted by Miller), cf. OUT NAD JAI INR, Deut. xi. 30. 

4. Restore in N rt. exAgy. (omitted through haplography of ex) after méAews (which RY in turn omitted) and in vw. 5 
insert «at before emt. 
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5 built for all ages. All my brethren and the house of Nephtalim my father, they sacrificed to the 
6 calf, which Jeroboam the king of Israel made, in Dan <and> on all the mountains of Galilee. And 
I alone used often to journey to Jerusalem at the feasts, as it hath been ordained in all Israel by an 
everlasting decree. I used to go to Jerusalem with the firstfruits and the firstlings and the tenths of 

7 the cattle and the first shearings of the sheep, and give them to the priests, the sons of Aaron, for 
(7) the altar, and the tenth of the corn and the wine and oil and pomegranates and the rest of the fruits 
to the sons of Levi, who ministered at Jerusalem. And the second tenth I tithed in money for 

8 the six years, and went and spent it each year at Jerusalem: and gave it unto the orphans 
and the widows and the proselytes who attached themselves to the children of Israel; I brought it 
and gave it unto them in the third year, and we did eat it according to the decree which was decreed 
concerning it in the book of Moses and according to the commands which Deborah, the mother of 

yg Hananiel our father commanded, because my father left me an orphan when he died. And when 
I became a man, I took a wife of the seed of our own family, and of her I begat a son and called his 
1oname Tobias. After the carrying away captive to Assyria when I was carried away captive, I came 
to Nineveh, and all my brethren and-those that were of my kindred did eat of the bread of the 


Mwa) “yD hy 5 onder miday M (cf. F) Tac, puras | mag. t. -Aas BA omn. nationibus y (o. tribubus a8 4) 
lop.8°| > BAS Kk. ny.| > S (corrupt.) — tov 0. +. vyrotov BAS or. | atk. A autn| > BA Hieru- 
salem 5. mav. ot aded. pou (av N* pw superscr. & a(vid) ] K. (> S) mao. a pvr. (+ loads 2)  ovvaracrag. 
Beeoto.b) > Ar K.1° . . . mar. p. | post Sapad. NC®™ BAS (AF) > Ar ‘Snd) noo M omnisque 
(et y) domus gc. aB yd Nep.] pr. rov A <Ovoral.| <Bvay NC®™ BA + midiyn ona; M  yway F €KELVOL 


r. poox| ty Baad ty Sapadee NC?2”9I BAS vitulo aureo % ‘sedsy> Ar anim dys Moo dypsn ney odyan ne F 
Ov ETL... Yadked.| > BASF lepof. | +012) ja M. ev Aav| post ebvorafov © pr. Sx maa dr M EM Us a 
Tad.| > ArM _ et omnibus altissimis montibus G.a8 cum omnibus superioribus partibus G.y _ et in excelso 


omnium gentium. G. 6 6. Kayo | K. €yw A xm (ef ubique) Ar povetar. | povos BAS > M +n ny F 
Tmaddaxis | mreovax. BA aliquoties aBy ajiquotiens 6 > ArMF ets IepogoAvpal® & B @b A] ev -ats B* tid 
evi? NB ab A] = vid ev2° | > BA EV TT. lop.| > ArM ‘yy by M mare | +7, BA Tpoort. at. | 
Avo XMM Wd. Ar » nana M (+) F T. TMpwroyev. K. | > BAaBy Spec. 59 MF RMWTIDX Ar 
t. dex.] > 6 ktnvov| yerypar. BAS armentorum (-ti y argenti Spec.) et pecorum (-odum y) aBy Spec. 
pecoumés > Ar MF mpwtoKovpas] 7. mpoxouptas B ( post ras seg ras in B: w BE ™ simistr) 7, mpwraxupias A 
>ds4r nyo M i mpoat wv | > BA&ArMF exer | Sam KIM Ar AMET PEX. ELS lep. | > BALM 
‘ond Pipe aliter 7. x. €dd.] > M aura] avras Bo anteexov Lh > M rT. ut. A... lepove.1°| 
mx iow I) TN 555 yy Ar Aapor | Ap. A gt ee duo. | + mart. Tov yeynp. NOAFM BabA +4 coy 
ye. B¥S adaramd >afBy Spec. MF K.2° 7, Sexarny | tr. dexarny edidavy BA Set quod moris erat de 
triticoaBy et decimam frumenti 6 et secundum morem legis de trit. Spe. > M+ pera F Ti. Ot sor 

axpod.| > BA &F T. ow. kT. o1t.| T. or. KT. ov. NC® de tritico vino aBy eXarwy X*] -ov NCS®aB y Spec. 
K. pow | +x. 7. cuxwoy NO®MII N et (de) ficu malorum granatorum aBy6é Spec. axpoodp. Kea] kpodp. &* 
t. Gepamovow] tr. -evov. BA graatso? S et servientibus Domino, qui praesto erant % (cf. M)  plen. F evi? | 


esBo >A — dex.7. deur. usque ad vop. Moc. (v. 8)] 87DDI INIT AD Sap AY HAN ANA NYY SawWyD. IN wy 


meen Ar ow myyns (15 ads 55 py mer may Soa snadm) moodxby pimd aad cendw “nr ae’ Mek. 7. bor] 
deur. dex. BA ame Oex. apyupre | unerpatiCounv BA S commutans in pecunia (vide Reusch) a B T. €& ETWY 
> BASF Iepovoadnp? | lepooattpos BA = (+a) in loco sanctoaBy Spec. > 38 8. 0:0. auta . 

evoebep, kK. €Ot0, auTots ev T. TptT, eT. | tT. tpitny dd. BA S (cf. M supra) F tertii ad decimationem ferebam... et 
dabam illis in tertio annoa8 decimationem dabam... in Israel y  tertia autem decima dab... . et dabam gc. 6 
ita ut Tertii anni decemationem darem ... in Isr. Spec. 7. appar... . vies lop.] ors (Bb M4 rors B*)  xabqxee BAS 
proselytis et orph. et viduis (et v. > 8) aBy6d Sfec. man o105 F ros mpoox. T. vt. Iop.| faciens omnia quae 
pracepta sunt (+a Domino Spec.) in Isr. aB y Spec. adpositis in Isr. 6 r, vas] pr. edidavy ROA VE k. no, 
. » . Mwon K. | meas I no. | manducabam KaTa T. €vTaa. as | xabws BAS > Ark as ever. . . 
ameEar, | XOW)P XNVAI DNITVISN NN! 8 HAD 78 * ANNU “ie yeaa Ar AcRB. | Depp. A Av, T. 7aT. np. | T. WaT. 
pou BAS MF patris mei Thobihel mati meae et patri meoa8 Damheléd > y ott] deore BA oppavov 


, ane. | -vos xateAechOnv ume 7. matpos pov (+ OND) MF) BASM Q. eyebny n*] eyernO. RE®  eyevounv BA 
yuv.| pr. Avvay BASS uxorem nomine Annam af (A. > y) ext. om. ... query) ayn Ar M +A 
nn Ar M eyyev. €& aut. | ms nw ArMF viuy , .. avopa avr. | > BA TOs sera nxparwrto Ony | 


Kk. ate ny... 06nv (-quev BF +’) psp M) BASy Ar MF et postquam in captivitatem deveni ad Assyrios af 


5. Ty Baad (RY) is an imitation of LXX, e.g. 4 Kings xxiii. 5 (cf. the papyrus fragment of the Ascension of Isaiah, 11. 12), 
not an andrygonous deity (Baudissen, Herzcg’s AL. sub Baal, Astarte) or a corruption of Bethel (Graetz, Neub.) ; 
CK M33 in Ar, however, is a mistake, reproduced in M, for 7Y3. 

6. The non-classical word yéynua, common in LXX, is found in papyri, Mayser, Gramm. d. griech. Pap. aus da. 
Ptol.-zeit, p.214. Deissm. &.S., pp. 109 ff. év ‘Iep. (Cod. Vat.) after a verb of motion belongs to the distinctly vernacular 
style of the RY text, cf. v. 5, vi. 6, ix. 2, while the form ‘lepoodAvpu (RY iepos ZdAvpor ?) 1S Hellenistic. 

7-9. See Miiller, of. c77., pp. 37-48, for minute textual criticism of i. 
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11, 12 Gentiles. But I kept myself from eating of the bread of the Gentiles; and, when I remembered my 
13 God with all my soul, the Most High gave me grace and favour in the sight of Shalmaneser and 
14] used to buy for him all things for his use, and go into Media and buy for him thence, until he 

died. And I left purses in trust with Gabael the brother of Gabri in the land of Media, ten talents 

of silver. 
15 And when Shalmaneser was dead and Sennacherib his son reigned in his stead, the roads of 
16 Media were unsafe, and I could no more go into Media. In the days of Shalmaneser I did 
17 many almsdeeds to my brethren who were of my kindred: I used to give my bread to the hungry, 
(17) and garments to the naked: and if I saw any of my nation dead, and cast forth behind the wall of 
18 Nineveh, I buried him. And whomsoever Sennacherib slew, when he had come fleeing from Judaea 
in the days of the judgement which the King of heaven wrought upon him for the blasphemies 
wherewith he had blasphemed, I buried. For in his wrath he slew many of the children of Israel, 
and I stole away their bodies and buried them. And Sennacherib sought them and found them not. 


(cent 6 Ge N) atxpan, x*| +pe NCA N. | +NN297 Nn Ar M eop. | > BA SaBF _ morarer 8 Ar M 
K2°9]} > BAS — por??] > Bo 8.] pr. pM) paxpd nn Ar ri. NTN pO OMT maT Sox xd wim Ar 
* MNV ad DIan|2 nda xP DIN M (of) ex t. apt. tT. €Ov.| > BAS de escis (v. 10 panibus) illorum & 


122 mad 553 mr ony dr (of. i) K. ore | kafort BA et quoniam zs, poul® | > BASH 45 $52 MF 
I 3. K1° | > (uv. supra x. ore) © p00 | > BA oO vipat. | xndx ArM “ON mim I Xap. kK. pop. | NTIOM) NIA 
ArM (cf F) Ev.| (vide v. 2) +regem Assyriorum «86 Ar M +regem y Ps.-dug. F 
WYOPe usr xpnovv | nny avTov ayopagTns Ieee ard Mat MWD 55 by mm 21) Ar NE Ta Tos T. xpnow | quae- 
cumque volebat in usu suo 14. Ky €7 Ops exes. | > ArM K. erop. | exop. B iens Mné:av | 
-Seav Bab pr. r+, BA pr. regionem & pr. DI map 522 F Kk. nyop. aut. exed.| > BASLE €WS auT. 
arro@ay. | > BASF raped. | pr. Soy xD Ar TaByrw N*] -anko NC® BA Gabelo bya Ar 
Sear Mo Syeay F Badravra] > BA SaBy Ar MF rt. a6.] fratri meo «BM fratri d > y Trae? | 
> BAM. filioaByF et 6 PaBper| -pa BA Gabahel a8 Gabelt y Gabin 6 “ap Ar 4°25) Ar 
>M Sea Fr TH xope | Payos BA © Lats Es Myéas | -decas B ab regionis Medorunma@§_ civitate My 
in terra M,. 6 +winoppa dr won nw) M 15- Evepacoap | ~peooap B -peooapos A jmdsuemdea S 
ArM +47)ns7 x35519 Ar M bin I K.2° | > DASH Sevvaynperp | AxnpetcA B Axnpeta Bbrid srzusew 
yam A4rM sg. 3°] + xm™aS Io wy poo Ar o8on. . . aveor.] NMP DOD NAN AY pods Ar 
p»ophipn VS) MP) Ya meine ans M. | avrov BA terrae Medorum aneutnaav | nxaragrat. B- xatear. A 
emmahoo YS  constantes eranta8 incon. er. y recesseranté (+(f4 Ar) vn Ws mond °2— yD 
7783) M K, OUKETLE... M7). | Gable <a) piesa) syep xy Ar Ge M post Mn.) K. OUKETE 6. | et nemo 
poterat...postea @ pr. yin) F mopev. | aw F cis tT. M.] illuc post pot. 16. ev] pr. «. NEA 
BA SL €v is Ep | G°4N8)) M Eviperoapor | -oap BA smsszamdse02 SF aynio Ar evrownaa | -otouy 
(ovy sup ras 4 litt A®) BA tr. a0. pou Tr, ex T. yev. pov} tr, ad. pou BAS omnibus de natione mea # xpyn> Ar 
(of. ( plen.) M)  onASK b35 F Te Op Mate ea yup. | > M Trew. | +pon Ar 17? par. | pr. tT. A +pov A 
> Wi K.2°| + 3D ‘SION be 3 min Ar rT. ex T. €Ov, p. | Ay Oy. | yev. BAS reOv. | 55n ante ex tr. €8. 
Niger) «.3°| > ArM epptp. | pep. Bo epee. A omaw tT. Tex. Nev.] INTIDI NNWNI Ar omic | 
ext A yindo M Nev. | pr. es A eOan.| pr. WS TY NN xd) onopy XD M 18. multa verba apud AL 
addita é Script. ef altis 10Ci5; simul. le €t T. amex. | Ss Ar Sevvaxnperpl? | Aynpetr B re een bl S$ +o Ba- 
giers NOAM) BASH wom 4rM + ew 350 M amr. | nr BAS pevyov | spx maaa Ar M 
+/ox TD M ev mp... Bdasp.] > BAS bop) AMT NYINAT WoT rey by ma mpm “9d Ot 
7p WD) ane Yt NANI mim 30 paw Ar (+ semil. M) ev np... . xpio.| propter defensionem i 
e£ avt.| de illo & o Bac.| Dominus & <bay. . . . Iop.| mSy vexa yo PID -mD NON TD Ar eda. | 
+-avrous kkertov BA SM eet, us... «, edanr.] > BAS K.2°| ego H pr. 5953 op) Ar exh. | 
involvebam BUNT ssc e €Up. aut. | -nOn vro t. Bac. ra cop. x. ovy evpeOn BAX MID WMI YIN NIN NI 


14. nyépa{ov (without the mavta . . . ypnow of v. 13) may refer to journeys to Media for the purchase of s/aves, 
the sense in which dayopagey is used in the will of Attalus 111, Dittenberger, Ovent. Graect Inscript. Select. No. 338, 
cf. 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23. 

15. ’AynpeiA (Vat.) is the result of haplography eBacideycen[cen]ayupemm. The phonetic interchange of 8 and p 1s 
frequent ; consequently Marshall’s hypothesis, that 2 was misread !2 in a supposed Aramaic original, is needless : 
see Introd., p. 182. mxaracrdtnoay (Vat.) exemplifies the tendency of new verbs to take an external augment. 

16. In Avy Levi reads N*3*YN but & DYN is correct as D appears elsewhere, e.g. vii. 165 xvi. 5, 9,13; *OY7 has 
dropped out after it, and a similar omission occurs in v. 18, where M shows that the common parent of Av and M 
originally followed the tradition of R§ fairly closely. 

17. In pepe. (Vat.) initial p is reduplicated contrary to the Attic rule. 

18. L's znvolvebam is due to the influence of xii. 13, or the presence of mepeoréAXey in his MS. of RS, not to inde- 
pendent translation of N33) misread N13Y, a corruption ingeniously but quite unnecessarily invented by Marshall. 

2,04 


LES BOOKCOR POR Mat aig==2. 1 


19 And a certain one of those of Nineveh went and informed the king concerning me, that it was I who 
buried them, and that I was hid. And when I perceived that the king knew concerning me and 

20 that I was sought for to be put to death, I was afraid and ran away. And all that I possessed was 
seized, and there was nothing left unto me which was not taken to the royal treasury save my wife 

21 Anna and my son Tobias. And there passed not forty days before two of his sons slew him. And 
they fled into the mountains of Ararat, and Esarhaddon his son rerened after him. And he 
appointed over all the accounts of his kingdom Ahikar, my brother Anael’s son, and he had authority 

22 over all his affairs. Then Ahikar made request for me, and I came down to Nineveh. For Ahikar 
was chief cupbearer, and keeper of the signet, and steward, and overseer of the accounts in the days 
of Sennacherib king of Assyria, and Fsarhaddon appointed him a second time. And he was my 
brother’s son and of my kindred. 


il. The starting-point of the present story, il. 1-14. 


21 And when Esarhaddon was king I came home again, and my wife Anna was restored unto me, 
and my son Tobias. And at our feast of the Pentecost, which is the holy Feast of the Weeks, there 





pan ADS xy wdup Ar 5.2°] rex avra] > H+ PRI pw aay psa Ar 19. x. exopevOn | 
-Oes de BAS bis Ar Ge) ee cov | renuntiatum est il # ELS ris | WIN Ar Ts | > BA €K TNS 
N.] ev N. Bo Nuwevirav AS me decker | -fe B My VP SSN ar 4+ multa verba M eyo | > BA 
arte | eOanzov A Ke exp. | aS 0 wic. Ar EF K. OTE eTreyva | emtyvous Oe BAS OTET ns aro. | 
quaerebat me occidere % cay pow 32 m>upor xado wpa Ar (fF) 9 eyo... 018°] > BAS tov] 
> BA epoBnOnv x. amedpaga | poBnGes avexwpnoa BA S ego autem fugi © Pry op Ar yoan snnna M 
(cf. F) 20. mma m S5uend wad par Ar (cf +multa verba M) simil. F norayn| &- BA  direpta 
est L oga umNpxev poor | t. umapxovra pou BAS substantia mea & O-OUK 64 Baoirer. | A ees Twa | 
-Ber Bo -Btou A 21. av dinhO. ny. + ews ov] contigit dum laterem post diesa8  contigit (+ ut y) post 
dies y Lue. latui diebus 6 “cy poy'* > mepo ADO N: Ar F plen. et aliter M TexoepakorTa | py’ xcamg 
nertox, BAS  quadraginta quingueaByédédr > M mwWy vayyn F anext.] -+RI7NI Ar ot dvo 
vt. | pr. TSN TO sb74N Ar M EF epuyov Kea] ~yev N* Tie opn | montem 2 yan ArM F Apapar | 


-ad BH yp Ar Saxepdovos | -dav A 2) x0 S Archedonossar aByS Luc. janndKT Ar ME vios | 
pr.o BA per avtov | avr avrov BALAr MEF >S& eraé. | + PI ION N30 Wale Axetxapor | -€Lay apov 
NC® -cayapov BA Ines ( > <AchicarumaByd “APPS Ar M pNEF Avan) | Sxon Ar Sxoon MF Tt 


Tov ADEA, pL. viov | Vi. (pr. tr. A)r. ad. p. BAM one EF exAoytoTtap | -cav Bo curam aByéd 54 bs ay Mi Ge F) 
QUTOS EtX. T. e£ove. | oa alien T. Stork. | VAT NYAS Ay 22. 2, vide apud Reusch rote | K, 


as A? n&iwo.| pr. xabnd omy by Pay nbn “>*PN bby Ar (cf. M) Ayxetxaposl® 2°] Ayiaxapos BA 
Jaan? S Achirarus aByé none F enov| + erat enim consobrinus mens a8 MIM Ar carn. | nr. 
Bases many) Ar (cf M) EF mv| > BA Axex?’. .. devt.] > aB Ar M yap| S& BAS apxtorvoyxoos | 
ov. BSF  owedaxos A Stoccntns | ON by F em Sev. Baoirtews (N* -ea NC) wots > BASE Sayep- 
Sovos| pr.oN&*® BA  -dovocos A 90, 0¢m0sa0 S Acedonassard > F ex devtepas| pr. vies BA Soy ~ 


ehils S iteum 6 >F ny]y N* >F ée}] enim & -fr e£a6.] MONG ArM > F K. €K T. 
cvy.p.| > BASLE 


1. et | oTe Oe (6. en BAS >iM emt 3. Bag. | >BAS >2M en FINI Ar sbnn 773) 
‘DS F xarnié.| > LAr MF oes tr... . pov8?] post Nw. 1222 > adr x. amed.] UTAN Ar Minn Fn yor. 


—_ ———————— — —_— . = ==, 


19. amédpaga, a form occurring elsewhere in LXX only in & Judith x1. 3. 

20. Bacidikdy, cf, Dan. ii. § (LX X dvadnphOnoerat tpey ta bmdpxovta eis TO Bag.), 1 Esdras 1. 7. 

21. RY has ‘graecized’ the name of Esarhaddon; for & by its émi Sapxeddvos Bac. 11. 1, Shows that R® had axepdav 
(cf. Cod. Al. Sayepdav). For Ahikar cf. note to x1. 18. 

22. «a second time (cf. Mark xiv. 72): so Ball, Rendel Harris, the fem. being employed on the analogy of MV. RY, 
however, preferred ‘son by a second wife’, unless it is right to accent and punctuate 6 Zayepdovos vids, €x OevtT. = Sacher- 
donus’ son appointed him a second time. Dr. Charles conjectures that vios is a dittograph of the last three letters of Zayep. 


Il. 1. In N the gen. was written for r7 éop77 under the influence of the following genitive unless t7 nyépa is to be 
understood. evr. (sc. jyuépa cf. 2 Macc. xii. 32; 1 Cor. xvi. 8; Jos. Avs. ili. 10. 6; cf. Philo, De Septenar. 21) = 
Dy Own IN, a somewhat new and unusual name for the ‘ feast of weeks’ at the time when our author wrote ; hence 
he defined it as } . . . €88. which is an integral part of RS (not lacking in & as Hatch and Red. Concord., p. 361, sub. 
éBdopads, incorrectly state), and RY undoubtedly witnesses to subsequent misunderstanding of his purpose. 

With vv. 2-4, 5 (first letter) and 8 cf. Ox. papyr. No. 1076. Presenting the recension of R‘, it shows the usual 
deference of that recension for the ancient tradition of RS against the less antique RY in several respects, e.g. v. 2 
Badice (-Cov RY) mrwy. (against évd. of RY though the latter’s order is followed) ; v. 3 x. émop. T., dvaotpéy. (= émotpey. 
RS) against é\@wv of RY, idot?? (> RY), vous (yer. RY); in v. 4 Apa (dvatpoipa RS) against avedopny (RY), ex 7. wAar. 
(> RY), év rav against re of RY, wéxpe and infin. against éws of and indic. in RY, retention of the clause ‘in order to 
bury him’; see above for O2.’s coincidence with RY, and Introd., p. 176, for the emendation in 7. 8. 
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THE BOOK OF TOIT 2a: 


2 was a good dinner prepared me; and I laid me down to dine. And the table was set for me, and 
abundant victuals were set for me, and I said unto Tobias my son, Go, my boy, and what poor man 
soever thou shalt find of our brethren of the Ninevite captives, who is mindful <of God> with his 
whole heart, bring him and he shall eat together with me; and lo, I tarry for thee, my boy, until 

3 thou come. And Tobias went to seek some poor man of our brethren and returned and said, 
Father. And I said to him, Here am I, my child. And he answered and said, Father, behold, one 
of our nation hath been murdered and cast out in the marketplace, and he hath but now been 

4 strangled. And I sprang up and left my dinner before I had tasted it, and took him up from the 

5 street and put him in one of the chambers until the sun was set,to bury him. Therefore I returned 

6 and washed myself, and ate food with mourning, and remembered the word of the prophet which 
Amos spake against Bethel, saying, 

Your feasts shall be turned into mourning, 
And all your ways into lamentation. 
7,8 And I wept. And when the sun was set, I went and digged a grave and buried him. And my 


j. A. | A. n yur. p. BA ut. pov] +) WR soon my 2 M K.4°] > BAL (ze Trevr. | > ArF san mwa M 
r% eoptns | -ptn (pr. t. A) BA npwv | > BASAr Dae cus «85. | wy Ar MF «Boop. | pr. extra BAS 


a septem annis af ex (a y de Aug.) septimanis y Luc. Aug. septimanarum § (vide Reusch) eyev. | 
mron ME pot ap. Kan. | ap. kav. por BA x.5° | ek Peon avereca| averavoapny A aptotnaat | payew 
(a Sup ras A®) BAS 2.a [ wAeto |ya usque ad [emor. | ouv Vv. 5 cf. On Rate Tpamela > BASArMF 


Wap. "ot 2°] eOeacapny BA SaBy Luc. > b&b ArMF ovrapia mAevova | ova mo\Aa BAS >d5ArMF metova | 
[od Aa Ox ep UR So deveet (Ons matd.t°| > BA Ox £ Ar M Badife| -cov BA ov] pr. ayaye BA Ox 
SL av} eav BA Ox eupns| upys Ox mrwx. tT. ad. ny.| 7. ad. ny. evden BS (cf. ArM) 7. ad. np. AF 
ek T. ao. Hu. WTWY wy Ox ex N. . . . pexpt Tow 20N erst. Ox ex N, arxp. | > BAArMF os per. | >AF 


+T. KUptou BAS Deum aBy Cypr. Zou, dom. suum 6 noes wont Ar >M ey oA, capo. aur. | 
> BAS ArM ayaye ... €"ou x. | eS (2. supra) BA (Oe Ox) 2 K. pay. | ut manducet # KOW, peT epov | 
panem nobiscum et prandium hoc y _ pariter nobiscum prandium hoc aB siIDy dr MF we N*] dou NCA 
BAS >ArM svnsn Sx F Tpocpever | pero BA pr. OY DISWYN b3) M mars.2°, . . edGerv | > BASE 
oe > ArMF we edd. | [ rapayeve |oOcu oe Ox 2) EMOPEU: alas K.2°] > BAS Sry) Ar Cit. cae 
nel? | > Ox mrox.| -+captivum # r, adeX. | > M ematpeyas| «dav BAS avacrpepas Ox > Ar 
+wWp) I M Aey. . . . €Bvous nor | nave Ar NEVoce ox amroxp6. | > BA Ox SM eye | dixit mihi & 


aute| > amoxp. eer] ait L matep| por Ox dov2?| > BASM ex | tov aro Ox eOvous| yev. 
BAS _ ex fratribus nostris a8 8 (y Luc. =x) M bxnw 230 F meh. usgue ad yevo. p. avr. (V. 4) non 
exst, Ox me. K. €pp. €Y T. Gy. K. GUT. V. eotp. | eoTpayyadwpevos (-Anpevos B abA > M) epp. ev 7. ay. BA SaBys 
+ max? YM XNA NOT Sup in ena Ar awa 5bp3 F 4. 1°] kayo BAS you In Ar MF 
ava). | postpe BA > ArF aK b “y") inbnap M apna T. aptor. + x.2° | > BAS NWN JD BP ja Ar 
7p. yeuo. pe] ante avarno. BA (Ch F) Sox xd} Ar >M n | >A aurov > BA avatpoupat | avetAopny 


BAH npa Ox pr. Sey ArM €K T. Tar. | >BAS +xrnmp dr K.3° | > BA Ox SL Ev T. olKtOLwY 
tt oxnpa BA ev 7. otknnarov OF Kuas S in domum apud me L (of. F) xmaina dr csnwnrs M eOnxa 
> BA Ox SL pexpe T. 7. nAcoy Sve | ews ov edu 0 nA. BA peype dvew 7. nrtov Ox x. Oayw avtr.] > BASF 


x. Oantw avr. Ox ut illum sepelirem & 5. ematp. ovv| x. emotp,. BASUM x. (religua non exst.) Ox 
+anad ArM >F edous. | >ArM +7 F aprop | +pov BASYL peta rev. | ev Aumrn BAS 
pr. sion Ar pr. nyoia Ms +Anme) F 6. enyno. ... Aeyou| NII OMPNNI Ar T. pnuatos tT. mpopnrov| 
T. ™Wpopyretas (-tas A) BASF  sermonum prophetae # 12590 M ova... heya | kabws exev BAS pipy 


Nn F oca| quod # A.] post mpop. BA SL eTrL Baby) | in Bethleem %& otpadne. | ‘Azan Ar M 
>F Up. at copr. | a. eopr. uz. BA omnes dies festi vesri # o> F «.aac.... Bpyv. | > Ar “ay 


oSo| evppoovwvae BAS cantica aB Luc. (viae y semitae 8) Opnvos | -ov BA 7. exh. | +xind xan m2 
ArM KO Ore aye nr. | anya F opvé. | > ArM 8. samil F at | pr. omnes & mano. | Wap 
Ar onnawn ap) M p. | > BA carey. | exey. BA deridebant me # cum ov poB. ... Wor of. Ox ou 


2. R® had rou 6. which aBy have preserved; & omitted (or they have fallen out after avrov) and RY varied to xupiov. 

3. On the surface the dvaorpéas of Ox. and the droxpiOeis of N might seem to suggest independent translation of 
a Heb. or an Aramaic word. This, however, apart from the general difficulties (see Introd., p. 182) of the independent 
translation hypothesis, is precluded by the fact that dvagrpéy. of Ox. corresponds to €A@wv of RY (= emtorpey. not 
amoxpi6. of RS), Aéyee . . . aoxpi6. being omitted in conformity with RY and only x. érop. T. retained in R°'s usual 
compromising tendency in the first clause of the verse. 

4. k. Baw (-rw Ox. = RS) > RY, an instance of the resolution of an infin. into a finite verb in Hebraistic style 
and of its rejection or modification in a subsequent recension. 

6. RS (cf. y 6 in addition to &’s ai 680i read by Swete but d:0d0i by Reusch) had ‘ways’ (used metaphorically like 
7711 and well paraphrased by RY). The emendation oda which was made as long ago as a8 (and accepted even by 
Reusch) is preferred by the partisans of RY (e.g. Nédldeke, Léhr) as giving colour to the fiction that R® is merely 
a secondary revision undertaken in the interests of Biblical style and Semitic idiom. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 2. 8-14 


neighbours mocked, saying, Is he no longer afraid ?—for already I had been sought after to be put 
to death for this matter—And yet he fled away <and lost all his possessions > and lo, again, he 
9 burieth the dead! And the same night I washed myself and came into my courtyard and lay down 

10 to sleep by the wall of the courtyard, and my face was uncovered because of the heat. And I knew 
not that there were sparrows in the wail above me; and their dung settled warm into mine eyes and 
brought up white films; and I used to go to the physicians to be healed; and the more they 
anointed me with their medicaments, the more mine eyes were blinded by the films, until they were 
totally blinded. And I was impotent in mine eyes four years. And all my brethren did grieve for 
me, and Ahikar nourished me two years until he went to Elymais. 

11,12 And at that time my wife Anna used to work for hire in the tasks of women, and would send 
the tasks back to their owners: and they would pay her the wages. And on the seventh of Dystrus, 
she cut off the web, and sent it home to the owners and they gave her all her wages, and gave her 

13 in addition to the wages a kid of the goats. And when she came into my house, the kid began to 
cry, and I called her and said, Whence is this kid? is it stolen? Render it to its owners; for we 

14 have no right to eat anything that is stolen. And she said unto me, It hath indeed been given me 


duB. ovxert| ovxere oS. BA  extvdvvevcey Ox quomodo non &c. & poB.| +hic homo % +Awa2 jp Ar M 
ndq yap exe(nrnOnv| -9In ROOD > BA Ox 3 ArM tr. pov... . amed.] > Ar M roul| > BA Ox 
gov. | amobaver Ov Tepe Tt. mpuy. tovt.| > OX amed.| arod. A+x. amwdecev mavta ta umapxovra avrov Ox 
+et perdidit substantiam suam a8 k. madi cou] x. Sov BA Ox  iterum & max, 6.]| > Ar M Oar. | 
sepelire coepit # vexp.| + ego autem intentus in mandatis Dei non timebam quid loqueretur homo Sfec. 30 
Q. aur, T. vuKtt edous. | ev aut. T. vuxre avedvoa (aveduo. sup ras B>) Gapas BAS iterum lavi ea hora postquam 
sepelivia8 illum sepelivi y sepelivié mom nx ‘4p anEw M edove.] NMMD JD 9A xb Ar nbap smwy M 
K.2°, . . avd. p.] > BAS Ar plen. ef aliter M avA.] domum %% exoiz. | + peptapperus BA S T. TOLY. THS 
ava. | parietem 1 xoniD OD md yY by ne om Oye M avXns | 4- pov BA avakekad upper. | axadurr. BA 
dia Tr. kaupa | > BAS ArM 10. arpovbta | silalay 1S €TaVve p. | > BA eco | eat. BA residebant 
(eae?) K.2°] +7. opOatpov p. avewyor, BAS (cf F) exad.| > ead, Tt. adod. aur.| apwoevoay rt. 
orpovtia BAF exad. | insiderunt y residerunt 6 > BA Gepp. | ante «ws BA > ArM «.3°| >A 
emnyay. | eyevnOn B Ar M (cf. F) eux. | + eis r. opOudrpous (-ots Bie) ee Diets Vi (ejano:P ) emopevopny | -Onv 
BA -+caecus pr. cotidie 6 pr. TDS) DS bs Ar pr. Apa M rous | > BA Geparev6. . . . ern reocepa | 
K. ove wpeAqoay pe BAS (cf F) 2) wavn ON NON com Nd) NY ONDND Ar Day Ndy UMN NAD M 
x, wavt. . . wept ep.] > BASE o adeAp.| + et amici mei # Ar M mepe ep. | SY MWY by M x8” 


Axetaxapos | Aytaxapos b¢ BA Janu/ S Achicarus autem % appx 4r MI +°anp Mo pas one F oer 8u0 | 
> BAS ArM Tpa T. avTov Badioat | ews ov exopevOny BA SF priusquam iret L > Ar M ie Edvy. | 7 


EAdvp. BA Limaidam &% > Ar M x»0doua F EA. K. | > i evr. xpov. exer. | > BAS PSNI syd Ar 
mn F A. 7 yun p.| — BA nptOevera] Km> S  deserviebat a8 mercede serviebat y operabatur 6 
epyats al isk © xnvay Ar yuvaccots | -ecois B haw Las 2 mulierum a8 Y muliebribus (= mulieribus) 
é-+lanam faciens et telam ex mercedibus suis pascebat me af l. f. et conducens telas texendas et ex 


&e. 8 oo xmymin xvend dr own MF 12. aneat.... marta k.] > Ar (of F)  pyaned my noe M 
mittebant et adducebant (duc. y) illam ad texendum et dabant e1 mercedem suam af y quae accipiebat 
et texebat et cum detexuisset (detexisset?) remittebat domino rerum et ille mercedem dabat ei 8  avroy 
ee Kuptors2° | So byes) efeTepe T. io rap | consummavit texturam eda. aur. | aneOwk, aut. K. auTot 
BAS mavra | > BAS x.8° edwxap auty | mpog Oovtes K. BA et insuper dederunt elaByS pr. ayn i M 
ep eorca| > BAS pro detexto af telaticum y -+ad manducandum a88 MN 3 Ar MF e£ aywr | 
> BAS ArM 2 ee oe ae kpat. | N23 yr xT pow ay Ar (+F ff M) K. ore | ore b€ BA 
eon N8. | nd. BA nea F o eptd. | So Syed kpacew | kpavat. A exadX, aut. K. cura | evra (-mov A) aun 


BASMEF_  vocavi ad me uxorem et dixi illi ® any Sxwy Ar rovra| > BAS +4 qui balat # pnmore... 


kreyrep. | 3333 xdy Jwpsa mown M pnrore | pn BA Kupeats | mpd Ar auTov | > BA e£ouc. 
€XOpev nyecs | Gepirov eotty BA ZL ovder | > ba Ef creyryu.2°| Supra mercedem # 14. ke Aey. p. 


avy | n be anmev BAS et respondit mihi et dixit # (cf. Ar) F doge... pid Bq | Haima aia da jo yn 


10, Miiller finds in @eppyéy of R8, which he regards as the original Greek, an improbable epithet for apddevpa and 
conjectures that ‘11M (= dirt) has been mistranslated. dvewydrwy RY perf. act. in /ate passive sense. Dillon’s con- 
jecture (Contemp. Rev. 1898, p. 367) that ’EAAup. (Cod. Vat., but elsewhere "EAvp.) is a misunderstood transliteration 


of a Hebrew word = ‘ hiding-place’ derived from ody is favoured by Dr. Harris, Story of Akikar, p. li, n. 1, but see 
Introd., p. 186. , 

12. éd’ éoria (Swete). Reusch conjectures émt rov cobiew (cf. 5) or eri to puoOw (telaticum y = mercedem pro tela 
=iorov? v.11). af presuppose the existence of both these conjectures. Dr. Charles suggests that of an original 
ectiatopiai (=/or a meat) the last five letters were lost before épupov and the remaining six became ectiai. For iords see 
Deissm. 2.S., p. 135. : 

14. The presence of moi eicty in RS shows that dixacootvac here keeps its old sense. At times however (as here in 
RY) it appears in RS, e.g. xii. 9, beside ¢Aenu. as an early gloss or doub.et translation and should be omitted. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 2. 14—8. 7 


over and above the wages. And I did not believe her, and I bade her render it to the owners ; and 
I was abashed at her because of this. Then she answered and said unto me, And where are thine 
alms-deeds? Where is thy righteous course of life? Behold, this thy case is known. 


iii. Tobit’s Prefatory Prayer, iii. 1-6. 


31,2 And Iwas much grieved in my soul and groaned and wept. And I began to pray with groanings: O 
Lord, thou art righteous, and all thy works are righteous, and all thy ways are mercy and truth: thou 
3 judgest the world. And now, O Lord, remember thou me, and look upon me; and take not vengeance 
4 on me for my sins, both for mine ignorances and my fathers’. They sinned against thee and disobeyed 
thy commandments, and thou gavest us for spoil and captivity, and death, and for a proverb and 
5 a by-word and a reproach among all the nations among whom thou didst disperse us. And now 
thy many judgments are true in exacting from me the penalty of my sins, because we did not keep 
6 thy commandments and walked not truly before thee. And now deal with me according to thy 
pleasure, and command my spirit to be taken from me, that I may be released from off the earth 
and become earth: for it is more profitable for me to die than to live, because I have heard false 
reproaches, and there is much sorrow in me. Lord, command that I be released from this distress, 
let me go to the everlasting place, and turn not thy face, O Lord, away from me. . For it is more 
profitable for me to die, than to see much distress in my life, and not to hear reproaches. 


B. SARAH’S PREVIOUS HISTORY, vv. 7-15. 
+ On this day it happened unto Sarah the daughter of Raguel who was in Ecbatana of Media, 


mndap owt Ar > F Soe] Sup» BAS pr.va aaa ja NOM — arn] and Ar > F K. edey, 
. . anodovy.] sed magis dicebam illi Furtivis est redde illum &@ > Ar 2) my ompysy M amodouva | -ddovat 
BA +auvro BAS mpoanpvé.| -npv§. BA wmhKohs S_ contendebam et erubescebam H ny Ny Ar 
Sm opoipnye pym M o> F xapev rour.] > BASE xv by Ar M eraln de BAS AWNNDN AN Nay Ar 
> F heyet | emev x.5° BA AKwo S > F > BdAe Kk. Tov... Otek. cov| ubi sunt lustiliae tuae a B Cypr. 
Aug. (dts) ubi sunt eleemosynae tuae 6 ubi sunt el. tuae quas faciebas y = alifer F mov etowv??| «, BA 
iSe (N*) taur. pera o. yroor. eot.| wou (N&*) yr. mavta peo. BA S  ecce quae pateris omnibus nota sunt & (cf F) 
xdyns dane qabpy Ar Mo pr. qnay nya 7b yy xdy M 
10 ee K.1°| {> Viale 12 vue (of F) Teptr, ev. | AvTnbers BA hoasbh/ 2° 2 contristatus # wn ‘yp EF 
r. poy.] > BAS ArM 0p F x, orev. exd.|] ekdA. BA 3S Ar F ingemui lacrymans % 92% by sndmoy Ar 
np§. mpocevxerOa] mpocevéanny BASM pr. introivi (intravi yd) in atrium meum (aulam meam 4) etaByd >F 
per. orev. | per” oduyns BAS +animae meae Ar syd Mi esate ede bux. | Te Aeyou BAS (of. Ar 
METS) Kupee] NIV NON Ar » M+ 7DAavD mw MF nav. t. epy.| > F  — &txaca] > BASE magna 
cls (cf. Ar N1) eX. K. an, | misericordiae et verit. plenae x -cuvy | -vaa BAS ov | co A pr. Kk. Kptow 
adnOiuny «. Sikacav BASF pr. et iudicium verum af y (8 = N) Top | pr. «as BA at SO 595 r avwya | 
xyas 02 4r yason Mo +onpenaousrs ss psy ane M 3. simil. sed plen. MF K1% . . emBr. «| 
> Ar K. vu oO. Kup. | > BAS evn. | ten ene BAS respice in me ® K.3°| > BAL pe | > B 
exdixyo. | EKOLK, B meiipie TALS ap. | de Decc, i, kK. €Y T. ayl. p. | > dr onyys) M ev | > BAS Ar 
de & nuapt.| pr.a. Bo prio 8S®*ASaB pr. si quidy quia d 33m ‘NNAINY NIN) Ar (of OF) evar. | 
evar, BAL Ar F 4. simil. sed plen. (verba e Script.) M x, map.| map. yap BA SL Tmapnkovoa X*| 
-cay NC®BASaBy contempsimus 6 (cf Ar) Kk. Gea apray.| Siapray. B post ayp. Ar > M 
ary yp. | >M Bav. | 2 Ar vee evs? | > BA Kk, Aad. Kal = BA SAT overdic por | “pou BAS ante 
rapa BAr > F evl° | > bA Oy. | +yaxa F np. dteoxopmiaas | eoxopmia pea BA 2 NSFP xm dans Ar 
5. simil. M  plen. F vwy| + Domine & sabe Ar cov a xp.| at xp. o. BA pr. qonn Ar uTrapx. | 
eow BA adnO.| fat odo. cou NC® +us0S pr. et bl TOUT. . . EYWT. a. | NaN oy Sion xd Ar 
mo. €& ep. | e& eu. wot. BA quae de me exigas & pov | +x. T. TAaTEpwy (mpwy Nc a) pou N¢@ BA SaBy (> 8) 
K. ouk | ov yap BAX non & arnbwas | ev -Oeca BA S 6. aliter et plen, F Ke WU ee eno | 7 ,8hns Oe 
My Day wo Ar oul? | pr. evemioov A + WT M K.2° | pa by5 emitaé. ... yn | WT 7 WS) Sap 
Ar (of. MF) - e€ #] > BASH — an... . yps}] > BAS ArM nm 555 Jy ma omiaN ON waDNNY F 
K. yevopat yn | > b:0 | Siore BA arobay, | yIon F paddor | > Bb K.4°] = b ore overd, “esque ad @'. 
fir.) Ww wp yous xd pos enonn xnan miso Ar hy onan youn xd) M hum] +ecrw BA 
per eu.] even. BAS Kup.l°] > BAS atodv6e | -O@nvac pe BA ano2°| > BA raur.| > BAS amroA, 
ye | non BAS et da mihi refrigerium EL TOT, T. avy, | a, tor. BA al > BAS Kup.2° | > BASE 
di02°, wt overd. | > BAS Brerecy | vivere et pati & FOr ee ae Nf. ravr. | aur. nu. BA SL ouve. | 
> Ar 3.] post Pay. BA T72?| > A tou] > BA Even, S210 7 M.| pr. SYINA NMI Ar 





LIiI. 7. Israél Lévi (Revue des Etudes juives, vol. xliv, April-June, 1902, pp. 289 ff.) points ont the disproportion 
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g that she also heard reproaches by one of her father’s maidservants; because that she had been given 
to seven husbands, and Asmodaeus the evil demon had slain them, before they had been with her as it 
is appointed for women. And the maidservant said unto her, It is thou that slayest thy husbands ; 
behold thou hast already been given to seven husbands, and thou hast not been named of one of 

g them. Wherefore dost thou scourge us on account of thy husbands because they have died 2? Go thy 

1o ways with them and let us see neither son nor daughter of thine for ever. In that day she was grieved 
in her soul and wept ; and she went up into her father’s upper room, and desired to hang herself; and 
again she considered and said, Vay, lest they reproach my father ; and shall say unto him, Thou 
hadst one beloved daughter, and she hath hanged herself because of her calamities! and I shall bring 
down my father’s old age with sorrow to Hades. It is fitter for me not to hang myself, but to 

II supplicate the Lord that [ may die and no longer hear reproaches during my life. At the self-same 
time she stretched forth her hands towards the window and prayed, and said, Blessed art thou, 

12 O merciful God, and blessed is thy name for ever: and let all thy works bless thee for ever. And 

13 now unto thee my face and mine eyes I lift up: command that I be released from the earth, and 

14 that Ino more hear reproaches. Vhou knowest, Master, that Iam pure from all uncleanness with 

15 man, and that I never polluted my name, nor the name of my father either, in the land of my 


(cf. M) ia asa I aut. | raur BA ipsa # akoug. overdiop. | -icbnvae BA S RNID NON nyow Ar 
m2 Dy pop) mmx opand Mo own F (sed v. F v. 8) vro ... eautns] > Ar YAN MynaAwo M aYmnaw F 
+My NON AMY TD NIpr IW ND DoW) Muro] aro AL pas .] > BAS — tr] > B 
eavT. | aut. BA 8. plen. F exded. | bed. BA exta| + NPI So mme3 tee aby by xd) Ar (cf. M) 
Aapobeos | -Saus B -darcos A 0 0 {9 axa.20 / S owtowsr drkF owe AI Satu. T. Tov. | mor. & BA 2! woth 


ArM amexrevvey | -xtewev BA Wp. . . aut. | ea hora qua ad illam introiebant ad concumbendum ag 
qua hora introibant ad illam y M  antequam fierent cum illa in coniugio 6 Kad. . . . tas| ws ev» BAS 


sicut solitum est mulier a8 sicut traduntur mulieres 8 > y Apne 52 mNa dr oyoyn bs yaa M > F 
ecnev | -av BS ” rats, | > BAS -+sua Zu €t n | Ov gcumes BAS NS and M aroxrevvovca | -TYLeyouTa 
BASF  suffocasafy_ suffocasti 6 rT. avop. a. | ao. rt, avdp. BA Sav nd» | non BA 4 Sop dr >M 


anexbed, enta avdp.| exta eoxes BAS > M K3°, . . wvopac6ns N BAD] «3°... wvacOys BAS et nullo 
eorum fruita es aBy frunitaesd6 > MF = jian nbpn nN aby bxy xb pI In) Ar Q. Te nas... 
avdp. o.] MA yan 3wa7A Oy rwnrw pdm M (cf F) mept tT. avdp. o.] > BA pr. aut & ote ameO. . . . autor] 
onnn (cf. F) sniany ymax mir 33) A ott | e« BASF qu L ameBavov | -vayv BA -ve B2* spyon F 


K. | > BAS Worper | ww MM vtoVv n*| pr. oov BAS +00u ne? pr. ex te ante videamus pnde | ” Byes 
IO. €v T. NED. exe. | rauta axovoaga BA S$ (cf. Ar (cf. M) I) eadem hora af in illa hora y in illa die 8 
eux. | nn M ev t. Wuy. | opodpa BA 3 Ar M mind sy F x. exhava.] > BAS nd ayn F x.”° avaBac. 

. 10eX.] wore BAZ won F nocd. . . « edoy.] AD Sioa » 995 pyr) M nOed. . . . xuxov| mult. aliter 
ef plen, M. had. supplicationem mad. edoy, K. dey. | exeyv BAS cogitavit £ Di Kaxay | Mta pev €tpe rT. 
TaTpt pou €ay moMTw TovTo ovetsos avTw ETTat (eore A) BAS — supplicationem et dissim. verba habet M AWYSR ON 
mn 9390 F auto | > CUTE Tee Kak. | > katate | post avrov BAS xnnd) ING T. TATpOS p. | auTov 
BAS + ° px F hums | obur. BA +animi adou xcaBa | aéous N* xpng. . . . fon pe. | > BAS 
MF +neque ego neque pater meusaBy -+pater meus 6 — xpyo. poe| pr. md 13 dr adha | > ay ona Ar 
Kup. | xmbx Ar omws aol. | wg Il. >M €vy aut. T. Karp. | x BAS wF Svar. T. xetp. | 
> BAS aban aad r, bvptda] tn -8& BAS = SAPN DIP Ar eben6n | ante mpos BAS dyn Ar 
+NVON PID) Ar Bee ed. | kupte o Geos pov BAS Domine Deus misericordiarum % &)3M NINN pine » Ar 
by mm F oul? | +r. aytov x. evrpov BAS ZL wrndy $53 want Jw 4dr xen) Main Syn wy fF 
«3° | > BASHLZ Ar evAoynoarwoap | -ynoagav BA gov | a gare a ets T. at. | smdy dy) poy Ar post 
S307 F + "4w3 bs D’MaAv yD 9) F 12. >M yur | + Kupte BA S Ar + pbx mim F ET ce | Ets 
ae post pov2®? BAS mpac. | > F r. mpoowr. p. T. oO. p.|] — BA pavl?|] +levo aBAr +verto y 
aveBdeva| Sedaxa BAS dirigo aBy respiciunt 6 dn Ar alter F 13. plen. ef aliter MF ecrov | 
Lixo? & arohvOnvat | -voa BA uneals S net Ar synaxm F amo T. yns | Apyd AG payin Waa 
axovew | -car BA overdurpous | -pov BAS Tdeepic., Seamora| Kup. BA Ar > F axa@apatas | 
apapt. BA avdpos | pr. xa B (sed non Bab A) S 15. ovxe| ouk BA pou T. ov,| 7. ov. pou BA corpus 


between the cause—servant’s gibes—and the result—desire for death ; the strangeness of 9” in the mouth of servants 
(but rightly used by parents, x. 11, RS, 12, RY), Sarah’s anxiety for her father’s sake; the figurative use elsewhere 1n 
Tobit of pacrrydw (e.g. xi. 15, xiii. 2, 5,9). He ingeniously conjectures that her mother ("DX) not a maid (TIN) taunted 
her, that marpés atrns was a gloss inserted afterwards, and nas (7. 9) =the parents. Even if Levi were right, R? 
(a stagve maid) would be nearer to the intention of the author than R’,. 

8. andxrevy, (+vi. 14 f. 8, xiv. 16. &), Th. Gram., p. 225. advacd. (RY), Th. Gram., p. 200. 
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captivity. I am the only daughter of my father, and he hath no other child to be his heir, nor has 
he kinsman near him, nor has he relation, that I should keep myself for a wife unto him. Seven 
husbands of mine are dead already ; and why should it be mine to live on? And if it pleaseth thee 
not to slay me—O Lord, now hear my reproach. 


C., THE UNION OF SARAH’S AND TOBIT’S DESTINIES, vv. 16, 17. 


At the self-same time the prayer of both was heard before the glory of God. And Raphael 
was sent to heal them both: zz ¢he case of Tobit to remove the white films from his eyes, that he 
might see the light of God with his eyes ; and zz the case of Sarah the daughter of Raguel, to give 
her for a wife to Tobias the son of Tobit, and to unbind Asmodaeus the evil demon from her ; 
because it belonged to Tobias that he should inherit her rather than all those which wished to take 
her. At that time did Tobit return from the courtyard into his house, and Sarah the daughter of 
Raguel herself also came down from the upper chamber. 


THE JOURNEY OF TOBIAS, iv-xiii. 
A. ITS CAUSE AND THE PREPARATIONS, iv. I-v. 173. 


i. The Cause, vv. 1, 2. 


In that day Tobit remembered the money which he had left in trust with Gabael in Rages of 
Media, and he said in his heart, Behold, I have asked for death. Why do I not call my son Tobias 
and shew unto him concerning this money before I die? 


meumaB >y K.2° | mee. ovde | + dehonestavi a B TaTpos p. | max F QUyXp. p. | nds F 
ms| > A erepov| > BAS ArMF rexvoy | maidiov BA filium vel filiam % 13 Ar M wwF wa| o 
BAS qui . kAnpovonnan | -cee BA avrov| mMnsonN Ar Ms adeAd. | > Ar M aurg2?| > BASH Ar M 


€yy. OuTE ovyy. | vel proximus aut propinquus EL oure | ovd. BA auyy. aut. vrapyet | “X@v aut, vios (1 Sup 
ras A®) BAS wp ArM pnd ‘a1F QUT @s° vrapxet | post adedpos H altter F ouvrnp. ep. | custodiat 
me#ZAr sspnayyw ME oanapei F €auTyny x ca BA | auTny x* o>M QUT@ yurura | aut, yu. Sup ras NI auT@ 
yurur sup ras A® (seg ras 2 litt.) > M  aliter F yur. | > Ar ndy) Im Ar M exta| pr. viri & 
(plen. F) «4°| > BA estw ert] > BAS adhuc® jpinn ayn M >F Gv] yn Ar nnd M 
+ pry M >F cot Sox, | _ BA Kup. | > BA Ar ante anoxr. & yop | exntragfov BAL > LAr 
eccaxoue, overd. p. | emBdewar ( pr. impera et d) en” epe (e. «. > y Ar) «. eAenoas pe K. pNKET’ axoveat pe overd. BA 3 age 
ySArM plen. F 16. Ev avr, 7. kazp. | «x BAS wei xnva Ar ayy aman F ecanxovadr | -sev ks A 


exauditae sunt & nby Ar F n|>B ms A mposevyn N B2] -yns B* A preces t. dof. 7. Geov| 7. 8. 
tT. peyadou Padands BA kas Jody > pr.summi # Nan xox Sap op Ar FIIN ND (NDS 9305) noun 
s a99 + verba pauca M ef T1) MM oypwa oan F 17. azeor. | novy Ar M ni (pr. verba pauc.) F 
P.| ante x. BA (v. 16) pr. xoxdp Ar M + menpin by anon awn M TwBeOl® agod. 7. X. amo Tt. ofp. avrov | 
rou T. Aemioat (Aimecaae A* ras tc At @Naxn\S &) x. 7.4. BAS id est T. curare a maculis oculorum af _ sanare 
a mac. oc. y desquama maris (= desquamare) 6 yoy ‘dnp inxand M (cf F) wa... Gecov] > BASAr 
MF _ et reddere ei (ei > y) aspectum luminis a Sy lumen coeli 8 Sappa N*| -pavN! BASH tT N* | ry 
xca BA se Pay. | pr. rou NC®@BA aurny | > BAX Twerd | pr. trou A Avaat | dno. BAS colligare 
ay alligare 8 meqyxd Ar M oynmandy ayy Fo Acpo8eov] -davy Bo -8arcov AH = wolyarohmad S (cf 38) 
WWIDYN Ar F sower M dai. T. Tov. | 7.8. BA UN xobp ArM >F OtOntaa a avurqy®® | > ArM 
nhsan yawn ‘nd o> F ax’ avt.} > BAS emu. kA. autnv2°| destinata erat haereditas eius # mapa... 
avrnys? | > BAS EV EK. T. Kaip. | andy no yw sa. Ar M (Gay exetve | avr. BAS exeoTp. T. avo 
T. avAns | emcotpe was T. contOeyv BAS an Ar M opoayF K. aut. | > BAS post xateByn & um. | + avutns 
BAS andy neyew 32 47 (6 MF) 


Vac rou | pr. mept BAS apyupiov| inter p2° ef parva ras in Bria o] ov BA Ta8andto| -7A BA 
Nuliag S Onn Ar Swan Mo oyeay F ev Payos] balso S wienompa dr yemnsna M > F 
Mnédias | -evas Bab 2. t. xapd. aut.] eaura Bo aura A ge S nyt F ov] > BAS ovyt| ovy BA 
pr. S203 > ArM ‘338 nnd F aa es K.2° | wa avta BAS uroberko | Wye F auT@ .. . 
12. advaBd. causative as in Is. xl. 26 (= NW9). 


17. Avoa: (RS) and djcae (RY) were both technical terms in contemporary magic, Deissm. Z.A.£. 306-10. It is note- 
worthy that in Dan. iv. 12 these two words both correspond to the Aramaic xv; cf. 1 Enoch vill. 3. 

IV. 3. F’s zwzmediately may be due to his intimate acquaintance with some recension based on an Aramaic text in 
which x71973 had been corrupted into AI7N3, but this particle is very characteristic of F’s style (¢.g. iv. 3 e¢ Passint) 
and but little weight therefore can be attached to its appearance here. 
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1. The ‘Teaching’ of Tobit, vv. 3-21. 


3 And he called Tobias his son and he came unto him and he said unto him, Bury me well, and 
honour thy mother ; and forsake her not all the days of her life, and do that which is pleasing before 
4 her, and grieve not her spirit in any matter. Remember her, child, that she hath experienced many 
5 dangers for thee in her womb ; and when she is dead, bury her by me in one grave. My child, be 
mindful of the Lord all thy days, and let not thy will be set to sin and to transgress his command- 
ments: do acts of righteousness all the days of thy life, and walk not in the ways of unrighteousness. 
6 <For if thou doest the truth, success shall be in thy works, and so zt shall be unto all that do 
7 righteousness. Give alms of thy substance: turn not away thy face from any poor man, and the 
8 face of God shall not be turned away from thee. As thy substance is, give alms of it according to 
thine abundance: if thou have much, according to the abundance thereof, give alms ; if thou have 
9 little bestow it, and be not afraid to give alms according to that little: for thou layest up a good 
10 treasure for thyself against the day of necessity : because alms delivereth from death, and suffereth 


Touro» | > BAS + quam commendavi 2% NX5055 xNXpoy a, Ar Ge M F) a x1] ape al exadecer | 
xatecas BAS TS rT. vtov aur. | avroy BAS  filium suum @F Kk. rd. Tp. aur, | > BALLS 4r MF Kk. | 
EA aura | > BAS +Fili: et (et > y) ille respondit: Quid est pater et ‘Vhobis dixit (et dixi y) af 
Gay.| pr. Tladiov eav amobavw BA aByS S Ar MF kahas | > BAS diligenter 2% WF Tina | pn umeptdns 
ewes :) x. pn eyx.| tyra BAS aurns | cov BASF KuegrOe ane mpayp. | >= ever. aut.) auty 


BAS ahh. .. in conspectu elus 2 Aumno. | sla peygl cl. eeaimtalah onl T. VEU. aur. | auTny BA NAD "DD by 
dr mpnxM +7Yn AX ANON Se) M o> F ev wn. mpay.| > BA Ar MF 4. aurnsl° 2°] > BAaBy 
5 Spec. xwd. wod.] w. BA quanta pericula # > dr mos ans M spr. poy nna. minnorA Aaa F 


ewpak. | eop. B- passa siti np'yne Ar my yay M ev T. KOLA, aur. | > Ar pr. jnvnaa MF K. | > BAS 
ev en tap.| pr. W333 M 5. paene simil. M Eel pee bya m. tT. quep.| cum praeced. contung, Av 


gov | > BA Tov Kup. | +7. Geov nuoy BASAr Deum JRw3a M rN mm EF K2°, . . aduxias | plen. F 
K.2°) > B apaprew x.| > B -travew x, Babmg A dixacoguvas | -yy BA a BS Cypr. Luc. pr.«n Ad 
>y¥ roe] -evw AS > y ras 06.| in viam aByé (in vias Spec. 24) AON ID3 DY Ar 6..>M 
ot mrovourtes | motovvtros cov BA a B y § Luc. Cypr. be, adnOeav | -cav B* KA pi. THY BA ex (in 8) veritate a B Y 
Luc. Cypr. veritatem 6 evodw6nc. | evodiat eguvraa BAS erit respectus aBy Cypr. -tio Luc. bene tibi 


erit 8 moyn F ev T. epyos autwy| ev tr. e. cov BAaByS +omnibus (+in (ex Cypr.) substantia e versu seg. 


8 Cypr.) 8 operibus tuis Zuc. operum tuorum Cypr. 357 S32 Ar Son ie tan nS K. 1. T. Tolovaw 
Six. ] cum Vv. 19 contung. & (Swete) +20 Ar > F Sixatoo.| pr. rv BA > F 7-I9% > 
[7 usgqueadi9* B:—] = 7. stil. Maan] cov A x. pn PO. . . . eXenrporuny| > 71 106 SaBySd Spec. 24 
d4rM ce] >A 29] >A — ov... Beov] ANDY MDD NO NAN Ar Ox Joo ody NS F — mpos- 
ono] of. Pry MF — aray.] of Seay yo Mo + yy as Fs rov beou] > 8. semil. M my ne 
NMPIS Way AMY PD paand oM Vay xnpry aayod Jos xdsy mw Ar vrapx. | Jk was KU / p>? ye S$ 
+- fili e& auTwv edenp. | 4-eav modu cou vrapyn Kata To ToAU €€ auvTwy ruinaov eMenuogummy 249 aBy (> 4 ef reli- 
qua verba hutus versus > 8) Cypr. Aug. (f. F ?) kara To ohty.| 4+ communica et a B y Cypr. Spec. 24 Aug. 
moew | cum (quia 8) facies (facis y Cypr.) aBy Cypr. (cf. Spee. 24) doBov orev] ov mor sup ras Bab 
g. simil. ct plen. Mo SMM DVD APN 3O PN|NT NNPIY Wayn on D322 APM Ar yap] > aByd Cypr. 


Caes. 10. eXenpnoovrn | -nv (v ras A’) A* Nw Ar mprs AM Kat OUK .. . axortos | mm “ya poynon b5) 


Sn 


5. Cf. Test. Job xlv, ‘ Behold I die; only forget not the Lord.’ 

6>-19%, full of reminiscences of Ahikar (see Introd. pp. 191 f.), certainly stood in R®. Apart from the fact that their 
presence in i cannot be attributed to later insertion from RY or R°,a comparison of v. 5 with v. 19° shows that 
some ethical instruction of the type found in #) and RY intervened in R®* between these two verses. The omission 
therefore is simply confined to & and is explicable on the supposition either of the loss of a page ina MS. or that 
the eye and mind ofa scribe passed from the objective fact expressed in zotovow dix. v. 6 to the cause and subjective 
motive for such action stated in dace ... BovdA. ayaé. The gap has been filled in above frorn RY except in a few 
cases (Vv. 22/72) in which that recension has evidently and seriously departed from the more ancient R*. 

7. The words and when ... grudging seem to be an interpolation in RY from v.16. The combination of 71, 106, 
a B, Spec. 24, 3, Ar, M is emphatically against their originality in RS. 

8. The parallelism demands the text of RS preserved in # and the Patristic quots. :—as coi ur. matdtov ovrws mote: éay 
mAnOds wor Umapyn Kata TO TANOos Toinaoy €& avray eden.’ €av OALy. ToL UTUpyN, KaTa TO OALy. peradds (Communico = pera- 
didwpe in Wisd. vil. 13, cf. Test. Issachar vil. 5 ; Test. of Zeb. vi. 4. 7). 

9. Possibly yap should be omitted and the verse construed closely (cf. i. Cypr. Caes.) with the preceding :—py 
oBou’ ott ev Tw moteity oe eAenp. Gepa ayad. Ona. Ar’s PND should be read esther PNEW = vaoOnxn (Neaub.) or 
PNSM = amronxn (NOld.). 

10. Cf. Prov. xi. 4 (generalized in Sir. xxix. 12) with its counterpart in Syriac Ahikar (R. Harris, Story of Ahikar, 
pp. xlvii f.). 
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not to come into darkness. Alms is a good offering in the sight of the Most High for all that give 
it. Beware, my child, of all whoredom, and take first a wife of the seed of thy fathers, take not 
a strange wife, which is not of thy father’s tribe ; for we are the sons of the prophets. Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, our fathers of old time, remember, my child, that they all took wives of 
their kinsmen, and were blessed in their children, and their seed shall inherit the land. And now, 
my child, love thy brethren, and scorn not in thy heart thy brethren and the sons and the daughters 
of thy people so as not to take one of them ; for in scornfulness 1s destruction and much trouble, 
and in idleness is decay and great want, for idleness is the mother of famine. Let not the wages of 
any man, which shall work for thee, tarry with thee, but render it unto him out of hand: and if thou 
serve God, recompense shall be made unto thee. Take heed to thyself, my child, in all thy works, 
and be discreet in al] thy behaviour. And what thou thyself hatest, do to no man. Drink not wine 
unto drunkenness, and let not drunkenness go with thee on thy way. Give of thy bread to the 
hungry, and of thy garments to them that are naked: of all thine abundance give alms; and let not 
thine eye be grudging when thou givest alms. Pour out thy bread and thy wine on the tomb of the 


4) aino> ods vp Moon by a npyny ANNyA nan F eager] -es A It. Corpvupr ef cscs 
multa addita Ar (-+on M) oro jo wy orpoiy M way NA PII wpa ad owen Aw API AnD 
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a8 -+propheta fuit prior y quia prophetavit primusé > M pr. *~oqp swan non Ar (cf. F) ABp.| pr. 
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accipe unam ex illis 8 (cf Spec. 13 ef 34) > Ar ev T. umepnp. ... Ton. | ms wow xa Ar ospd 5 
yn NI IY F k. evan... peyaln| > dAr TH axpeor. | JLo 1S aSam | yao ae Aepar | > ape 
iugalitas est mater inopiae 6  luxuria mater est famis Amdr. multo plura sed confusa et corrupta exhibet Spec. 
Ay arodwa B} -ea Bab A 14. ‘Lu nonnullis diversus futsse videtur textus Sin. ab? Vat. (vide a By 6 


Ambr Spec.) apud Reusch — sim. M alka... mapavtika | > Ar wy DDNoN AWS orn jo M Ga i) €ay 

ie got | fol tn ap. nou» andiy5) M alter F eav2° | Die hye TPOGEXE . . . cov2? | > M ev Tag, avaoTp. 
g.| in omnibus sermonibus tuis a8 (> y) in univers. serm. tuis Spec. gt in omn. cogitationibus tuis 6 
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o ov pia. aAAw py mo. Did. de Trin. ct quod oderis alio (alli y) ne feceris aBy cf. Const. Apost. 3.15. 7. 2 
Aug. Serm. Bened. Reg. Ether. c. Llep. Fastid. dev. Chr. Greg. Mor. Paulin, Ep. Valer. Cemel. hom. (apud 
Reusch) ayn xd snd 35 wero (post ce. 13) Ar ovanyd ayyn xd que “on awe (post v. 13) M 
son xi opn xd FF owov . . . 080 0.) > Ar px 5p 75 mow N>1 pnw Joy ns yr Mes ped] in 
ebrietate iL yeby | owos 44. 106 nequitia (fr. ullaaB)aBy WY" F 7m 06. | omni vita y (6 hace fantum 
habet: ab ebrietate absiinc) omni via a8 16. dou] diadid. A mewovte| -wor 58, 74, 76, 249 a Bd (-v7 
y Spec. 24) Ambr. de Tob. tos yupy. | tos sup ras B® nudos lege a8 nudum veste y da nudis 8 lege 
nudis Spec. 24 TOV. ~ eAenp. | > ArM Tepiooevay | ~eun A (PY 553 F) pee opban. | JVs AYP neby 
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11. Sepev = offering (cf. 3), Lev. i. 2, Mark vil. 11. F’s paraphrase is good. 

12. See Test. Job xlv, Jub. iv. 33. See Introd., pp. 183 f., 186, and espec. 196. 

13. Restore R§ from 1 :— rod py AaBetv piav €€ atrav. On dypedrns (RY) see Th. Gram., p. 82. 

16. Restore in RS rovs yupvovs and pr wepiBare (Is. Ivill. 7) on basis of iL. 

17. The impossibility of /7/era/ly ‘pouring out bread’ (RY) and the alleged paganism of the funeral rite here 
inculcated have led to numerous emendations and suggestions as to how a hypothetical Hebrew or Aramaic original 


could have been misread. Graetz (cf. 6) suggested D'PIST 3 Tpa spond nby : Hilgenfeld conjectured D'PIST s25 


misread as ‘37 537 : Hitzig J" misread jon. others YDW misread JD. The difficulty, even if RY were the 
true text, is not sufficiently great to warrant these hypotheses. But the zeugma in R® (recovered from % 47M) is 
quite defensible and its claim to be the original text is now beyond controversy through the discovery of the Syriac 
and Arabic texts of Ahikar (see Introd. p. 192, footnote 2, and Cambr. Ahikar, pp. xlvii f.). It is, however, quite 
conceivable that )’s. comst7/we may be a mistranslation of an Aramaic imper. 7D. For the custom of offering such 


sacrifices see Introd. p. 198. 
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18 just, and give not to sinners. Ask counsel of every man that is wise, and despise not any counsel 
19 that is profitable. And bless the Lord thy God at all times, and ask of him that thy ways may be 


made straight, and that all thy paths and counsels may prosper: for every nation hath not >good 
counsel; <but> the Lord will give to them <all good things> ; and whom he will the Lord 
humbleth unto the nethermost Hades. And now, child, remember these commandments, and let them 


20 not be blotted out of thy heart. And now, child, I shew thee that I left ten talents of silver in 


de | 


| 


oS) 


trust with Gabael the brother of Gabri at Rages of Media. And fear not, my child, because we 
have become poor: thou hast much wealth, if thou fear God and avoid every kind of sin and do 
the things which are good in the sight of the Lord thy God. 


iii. The Preparations, v. 1-17. 


Then answered Tobias and said unto Tobit his father, All things, whatsoever thou hast com- 
manded me, I will do, father. But how shall I be able to fetch it from him, secing he knoweth 
me not nor do I know him? What token shall I give him that he may recognize me and trust me 
and give me the money? And the roads to Media I know not to journey there. Then answered 
Tobit and said unto Tobias his son, His note of hand he gave me and a note of hand I gave him and 
J parted it in two and we took to each of us a part, and I put it with the money, and now lo, it is 
twenty years since I left this money intrust. And now, child, seek thee a trusty man which shall 
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unas... evodoboow] INIA WP xm Ar (cof M) dione... ayaba] STON PAN AD W5o wed md os Ar 


(3a9) n’an ya eds ayy ow oN Ta PND May e6y.] cacterae nationes aBy omnes gentes8 —BovAnv] 
-+bonam (-um 6) aS y6 aAN’ avros ...ayaba} >a8y Dominus dat nobis omnibus 6 19> usque ad 13: 
6" 8:— dwoet Kupws] adda avros o Kup. ddoo0w BA S (Ar M v. supra) Bovd. ay.| mavra tr. ayaa BAS (v. Ar 
M supra) av av] o eav B ov eav A quem ergo aB y quemcunque 8 Kup. | > BAS ipse aB Deus Y 


(Dom. 8) > Ar M rarnewor| pr. allevat et quem voluerit ipse aBy pr. exaltat et queme. vult 6 fr. bay pp 
‘ast Ar (f. MF) — eas a8. kar. | xaBws Bovdovrat (-eraa AS) BAS  usque ad inferos y (deorsum a 8 sub terram 


d)aByS >ArM ca wv... cov] > 3S 4yn sod) dy spar wr ION 7D a Ar (cf M) r. evradas 


zavt. | tT. -Awyv pou BA + JU’53 $33) see e DIM M 20) ato, | > BAS urodetkyve | emtdex. B ort | Ta 
BAS >ArM apyup. | pr. Tov BA pr. poy Ar Ca NI) mape. | pr.a BAS ArM TaBanre | Tap. A 


Gabelo Nuliag S Seas dr Seay M Seay F  YaBpe|-pea B -a A Gabahela8 Gabrin 6 Gabeli 
y >2Ar onpoans M Seas F Apyots | Payos BAL Inte SS Sahm mipalewsie seh Sap ogtiafars| why! 


+m oy my xo ome 4rM > F 21. kat pn... enroy.| > Ar M ka} > & até. | -dtov 
absciss. est in A aya8.l?] > BA Geov| xv. A gvyns| avoor. BA recesseris @ 107) On Ar TOG. 
... 0 cov] Poy JAN Aya Ar > M 7. ayaé.| 7. apeorov BAS bene LH WN F evet. . . . cov] 


> © K. 7. Geov cou] avrau BASF + nid qonn xb) F 


V. 1. tore] x. BAMF 420 8 >Ar — T.t. mar. avt.] are BAS omaxns 4rM >F rot, mar] 
mat. tot. ante mavra BAS W9yRN Ar 2. mas de] arta. BAS Ar Quomodo autem 2 fr. ob in aX Any 


myy M- auto | to apyuptov BA S Ar MF  hane pecuniam aBy _ pec. 6 Tap aut. | po 1b $x23 wp 4dr M 
UNI 1D F autos... eyo} > BAS tt onp....exee| > BASF opr. vel Z do] ow M K. emlyyo 


pe | > ArM K. TLOTeEV, p. | > M to | hane T. €lf M. | regionis illius (pe mop. | > © Spit ie (ante 
ELS ats) ae els) ey M exer | >LArM Ber TOTe ys « even | >F TATE . . . TOUTO eye | Kk. €Owk. 
avtw To xetpoyp. BA S T. Vee aut. | NID"D 1p e799 dr M 49 joxnn wx M >F XEtpoyo. edwxa auT@ 

. pera tT. apyup.| et Meum similiter accepit et divisit in duas partes unum accepi ego et alium posul cum ipsa 
pecuniaaSy et cyrographum meum accepit in quo posui pecuniam apud illum et alterum habeo 6 3M Moy 
m2 (5) > M) manipar xap2 mw nos (PD bap M) wo Mam) Ar Mo nn yp ana xy 
ADIN 1p in and im i) aNna now 1b F kK, vuy . . . TOUTO eye | ‘yy pT NOY ap gw No toy dr pn 
mY DO IWy M = {i vuv rad. | exmey BAS 193 an EF mo Top | > BASF TOPEVO. ML, cou | TUT. Tat 











19. Trans. presupposes Reusch’s restoration of RS. xarwrarw (R*), Th. Gram., p. 183. 


V. 3. RY, in abridging, has altered the story considerably, and Av and M substitute dag for dod, possibly through 
a confused recollection of a debased form of the Heb. original, e.g. Perles proposed either DIN (= a writing Isa. vin. 1, 
and a éag, 2 Ki. v. 23), or the Talmudic &pd". 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 5. 3-10 


go with thee, and we will give him wages, until thou return: and fetch thou this money from him. 

4 And Tobias went out to seck a man who would go with him into Media and knew the way well; 

(5) and he went out and found Raphael, the angel, standing before him. And he knew not that he was 

5 an angel of God, and said unto him, Whence art thou, young man? And he said unto him, Of the 

children of Israel thy brethren; and Iam come hither to work. And he said unto him, Knowest 

6 thou the way to go to Media? And he said unto him, Yea, I have often been there, and I know it 

well and I know all the ways ; many times did I go unto Media and lodged with Gabael our kinsman, 

who dwelleth in Rages of Media; and it is two regular days’ journey from Ecbatana to Rages ; 

7 for it lieth in the hill country, but Ecbatana in the middle of the plain. And he said unto him, Wait 

for me, young man, until I go in and shew my father; for I need that thou go with me and [I will 

8, 9 give thee thy hire. And he said unto him, Behold, I will wait, only tarry not. And Tobias went 

in and shewed Tobit his father and said unto him, Behold, I have found a man of our brethren 

the children of Israel. And he said unto him, Call me the man, that I may know what is his family 
and of what tribe he is, and whether he be a trusty man to go with thee, child. 

10(9) And Tobias went forth, and called him and said unto him, Young man, my father calleth thee. 

And he came in to him, and Tobit saluted him first. And he said unto him, Much cheer to thee! 

And Tobit answered and said unto him, What cheer have I any more, who am a man impotent in 
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6. The tradition of R* seems to have been handed down in slight confusion, but the mistakes are easily rectified. 
In & ‘Payors should be read with & for "ExBatdvors. Reusch emends «ai ‘Piéyat for e’s Teéppas but eis ‘Payas is simpler, 
and it is possibly an explanatory gloss. In 8 Ecbatana has been dittographed, stadforum written for statutorum ; in 
a 3 guae before fosifa is possibly a remnant of Aages quae. 
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the eyes, and I behold not the light of heaven, but lie in darkness like the dead which no more sec 
the light ; while I live Iam among the dead ; the voice of men I hear, and themselves I behold not. 
And he said unto him, Be of good cheer ! it is nigh with God to heal thee; be of good cheer! And 
Tobit said unto him, My son Tobias wisheth to go unto Media ; canst thou go with him and direct 
him? And I will give thee thy hire, brother. And he said unto him, I shall be able to go with 
him, and I know all the ways, and often have I gone to Media and passed through all its plains 
11 (10) and mountains, and all its ways I know. And he said unto him, Brother, of what family art thou, 
12 (11) and out of what tribe? Shew me, brother. And he said, What need hast thou of a tribe? Andhe 
13 (12) said unto him, [I would know truly of what /rzée thou art, brother, and what thy name. And he said 
14 (13) unto him, J am Azarias, the son of Ananias the great, of thy kinsmen. And he said unto him,Welcome 
and safety, brother; and be not bitter towards me, brother, because I wished to know the truth and 
thy family. And thou chancest to be a kinsman, and thou art of a noble and good lineage: I knew 
Anantas and Nathan, the two sons of Semelias the great, and they used to go with me to Jerusalem 
and worship with me there and they went not astray. Thy brethren are good men; thou art of 
15 (14) a good stock, and I bid thee welcome. And he said unto him, I give thee a drachma a day as 
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236, 243, 248, 249 >M fpr. owyap yin F cu] adekfe BAS > ME x. xaip. «A6.| > BAS M I 
salvus eas et salvus venias af salvus sis y cum pace venias 6 15° post 15> M K. ‘eum. avut.| add 
(-Aq A) eov po BA ANT ON EF Bye. <4 pio. | ria cot egopar pia6. Sidorac BA bday | dabo # T. 
npepay Spay.| dp. rns nuepas (22 ts parvam ras prae sefert B) BA \seas Jio) S didragmam diurnam % 
soy 55 xpyenp dr oy Soa mr Mo bpen yoo oy Soa Foor. Seovra] Fay Ar M > FF opts] os x. 


15. The periphrastic future écopar dcddvat is characteristic of RY’s strong vernacular style. 
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16 (15) wages, and those things that be necessary for thee, as unto my son; and go thou with my son, and 
I will add something to thy wages. And he said unto him, I will go with him, and fear thou not; 

17 (16) we shall go safe and return safe unto thee, because the way is secure. And he said unto him, 
Blessing befall thee, brother! And he called his son, and said unto him, Child, prepare what is 
needful for the journey and go forth with thy kinsman. And God which is i heaven preserve you 
there and restore you to me in safety and his angel accompany you with deliverance, child. 


B. THE DEPARTURE, v. 17°-vi. 1. 


And he went forth to go upon his journey; and he kissed his father and mother, and Tobit 

18 (17) said unto him, Farewell. And his mother wept, and said unto Tobit, Why is it that thou hast sent 
19 (18) away my child? Is he not: the staff of our hand, and doth he not go in and out before us? Let 
20 (19)not money be added to money: but let tt be a ransom for our child. As the Lord hath given 
21 (20) us to live, so doth it suffice us. And he said unto her, Trouble not ; our child shall go in peace, and 
in peace come unto us and thine eyes shall see 4272 in the day when he shall come unto thee in peace. 

22 (21) Trouble not: fear not for them, sister; for a good angel shall go with him, and his journey shall be 

6 1 (22) prospered, and he shall return in peace. And she was silent from her weeping. 


BAS >F  «.mop.... pov] > BAS Ar +5>Nn mya owan abe M ydn swe sy F 16. «.2°] 
+hy nova ma’pn pore” oxi M (of F) emmpoo.| ere mpoo8. BA adiiciam & Tt. picOw| emt tT. poor 
BAS ad merc. tuam © + av vysawoptes (re Sup. VaS. Aa*) emior pene BA +879 F Ke COUT su ere achan. | 
> BAS odwa amo qa oy Jax sont Sonn xd ‘an soy Ar (ff M) awys po poate > tex F auto | 
+ Raph. ang. & Som M K. pn | ne pos ce | > M 17. eum.1°| > BA pr. Thobisiis > ArF 
avt.l?| > BAH Ar FE  Evdoyta cor yer. | evdoxnaav ( pr. x. A) avrws BAS _ bene iter age frater et contingat tibi af 
bene iter agere contingat tibi y > 6ArvMF_ bene ambulatis D kK. exan. | > BAS 4DArM T. Ub. 
avr. | > BAS pr. Thobiam # Ar F aute | mpos TwBiav BA Taté. | > BALS ArM €TOLM. ra| Erotpos 
ywou BA XS praeparate LAr ap. tr. 06. | +«. evodwbenre BA > LSAr snoxb EF x.4°] 4 nrotmagey o ut. 
aut. ta mpos r. odo» BA et praeparavit (-erunt ea quac in itinere haberent 8) se ad viam Thobias ( fost cwrnpias) 
aByd(of. F) eed Oe | Ilopevov pr. «, ect, aut@ o mat. avtov BA 475 nxyd xk adeAqou cou | avépor, BAS 
12) ge2> TaN Smnm F x. o 8. o evr. ovp.] o Se ev Tr. oup. orxay (katork- A 58, 243, 248, 249) 6 BAS Deus 
autem q. in caclo est @ ww ands 4r ow bs Moon vows poem oven aby © F diac. up. ex. | 
evodwaet Tt. odov ypow BASF  perducat vos ibi cum pace Ar M  «. amok. up. mp. ep. vy.| > BAS x. oayy.... 


petra wr. | PIAS mdy%y jwoOY mond nowy ArMFE guvod. | ouvTropevOntw (oup- B b A) BA comitetur 2 uz. gwr. | 
> BAS rad.] > BALSArM  c€qdOev op. tr. od0v avrov| -Oav (-ov A 44, 58, 64, 71) audorepor amedOev BA SF 
exlit ut iretaBy egressi sunt ut proficiscerentur 6 Ar M_— «.9°] +0 xvwy 7. madapiov pet avray BASF eid. r. 


mat. aur. kT, wyt.] > BASE x. een. aur. T.]} > BASF  +pat. suus & mS ron Ar M Hop. | >BASF 
+fli2F vy] > BASE 4+veniash 18. x.exd.| xd. de BA +Avva B niza> yor Sniny M To. | patri eius £ 
abys bx MF or ameatenn. | efarn. BASF mbes snd xb ArM pov | npwy BAZS > Ar MPF ouvxt 
avtos | novxxyn BA aN S ov dAr paBo. r. yeep. npr | SSP) MONT 43 Ar (15) NWT Op ja Mok. autos 


: exmropeverat | ev T. eca—eoOat avtov x. ex—eobar BA S EVWT. ny. | le 1Q. Nunquam esset pecunia la 
sed purgamento sit (filio meo y)aBy Joow urs Jess hacy Sard, W? dso WY Jamas fans & IQ, 20. 
xmox xDD NBOD NS2 Ar aynbe wm Roa mw xdar Mo plen. ef aliter F koe ti! os N*| 
+yap 8°27 BAS ik. nu. | + umapyee BA S — sufficiebat nobis & ra he auty | +T. BAL S ArM exe | 


+adAgy BAS = mop... . vytaw.2?| > BAS +4+21¢ ef 228 Ar plen, et aliter F mpos »p.| > BAS Ar 
ovvovr. | +avrav BAX S Ar ev T. nu. 1 av eA€. | > BASF aii An = Tp. o€ vy. py Aoy. ex. | > BA 


ZSMF  odwa Ar BN poB. | > BASF nm. autor] > BASSF de illoaByArM aden. | supr 


BA post exe > F 22. (ayy Ge ei 00. avtov | 5 oa a m dy Wy yxby ndvn M (z'. supra Vv. 21 Ar) Ouve- 
Aevoerat | TUVTOPEVTETAL B unt. Bb TUVTOPEVETAL A 23, 249 a evod. | bene disponet EU 


VI. 1. eoty.) emavcaro BAS cessavit@ yin 4rF spin M khatovaa | ‘yanon Ar F cy mo2d M 


16>. Cf. guoniam in via recta est, Jub. xxvii. 17. 

18. é€xAavoev. Cf. flevit, Jub. xxvii. 13. 

19. POdoa. lit. come, POdvw having almost entirely lost its anticipatory force in the LXX (Th. Gramz., p. 289); 
Muller can only understand the phrase as a translation from a Semitic original. 

A ransom for: this translation can be justified by a comparison with Ignatius, 2A. to Ephes. vil.1, while xviii. 1 

of the same epistle suggests the alternative ‘ offscouring for our child’. 

21f. R® more closely than RY resembles the words ‘et dixit Isaac ad Rebeccam, Soror, noli flere Iacob filium meum, 
quoniam in pace ibit et in pace rediet . . . dirigentur omnes viae eius . . . quousque revertatur ad nos in pace et 
videbimus eum cum pace. Noli ergo timere de illo, soror mea’ in Jub. xxvii. 14-17. 
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Cy) THe EVENTS OF Tit JOURNEY, vi 2-ix. 6. 
i. Tobias’ Adventure with the Fish, vi. 2-9. 


2(vi.1) And the young man went forth, and the angel with him, and the dog went forth with him and 
journeyed with them; and they journeyed both of them together. And once night came upon 

3 (2) them, and they lodged by the river Tigris, and the young man went down to wash his feet in the river 
Tigris. And a great fish leaped up out of the water,and would have swallowed the foot of the young 
4(3)man. And he cried out. And the angel said unto the young man, Grasp and take hold of the fish. 
5 (4) And the young man caught hold of the fish, and hauled it up on to the land. And the angel said 
unto him, Open the fish, and take out its gall and the heart and liver and put them by thee, and cast 

6 (5) away the inwards; for its gall and heart and liver are for an useful medicament. And the young 
man opened the fish and collected the gall and the heart and the liver, and he roasted part of the 

7 (6) fish and did eat, and left part thereof salted. And they journeyed both of them together until they 
drew nigh to Media. And then the young man asked the angel and said unto him, Brother Azarias, 

8 (7) what is the medicament in the heart and the liver of the fish and in the gall? And he said unto him, 
As regards the heart and the liver of the fish, make thou a smoke before a man or a woman who hath 


Seeeecmeecuray| soba Dy (pr. yxoon My Sepa (+1905 M) who Siw Ar M mad. | + illorum 
EL e&. per’ avrov k.| > & emop. pet’ avtwy | secutus est eos & K. errop. au. | ot Se mopevopevor t, odov BA 
SF >ArM = anyn sp (cum hac sententia) F K. €T. aut. vu€ pra | n\Oov eomepas BA S Ar M et com- 


prehendit illos proxima nox # k. nudcod, em. Tou Tryp. Tor. | em, Tov Teypty ToTapoy (aspen lea) F) k. nudtCovro 
exe BA 3S Ar MF 3. «. xareBn 1. madiov| +. de madapioy car, BAS et descendit Thobias 1M 


Sauenny Ar 9953) on ba F mepuy. | TEptkKAUG. BA 453 spd F T. 706. | > BAS €. T. Teypev 
mot.| > BAS in flumine # sand (ante wep.) Ar MF avanndnoos | -enndnoev (seg. ras. 2 circ. litt. in B) 
BA pp) Ar MF pr. bya Ar NI peyas | pio Seunwys bal | EK T. v6. | amo Tt. motapov x. BAS Ar F 
eBovd. . . . natd.| circumplexus est pedes cius pene puerum devoraverat (-ravit y)a8y ut puerum devoraret 8 


eBovdero | -76) BA > ArM Kararrety | -mew Bab A T. 700. TOU ard. | r. madapiov BA SF sw5n7 xond 
ArM k. exp. N*| k. amo rt. hoBov exp, NC® > BAS et exclamavit puer a8y6 + Domine, piscis 


invadit me (ff. B) 8 +80 Ar wR NTN bx aysb my am ya qo mM Fog ko... an] > F 
k.o| od BAZ ’BN Ar 7. wad, ex. | em. aurea BA S Ar M k. eyxpar. yev.] > BAS ayypavn xd) 4rM 


bon wes F T. Tutd. TOV x9. | toy ty6.7r. rad. BAS +799) F avnveyk. | aveBac. BAS eduxit > NM 
ORE ACS cee yn | >M WINN F | 5. 0 ayy. | >) ie, Ce Avacx. | Avarene BA yy 910 pra 
ArM e£ehe| AaBav BAS tolle # ON mers KONO. cote nt. | xapd. ... nw. ... xo BASE mad Ar 
mn nei adn M avrov] > BAF k. amoes aura pera cavrov| bes aodakws BASF >Ar K. T. €Yk. 
«x3.| > BASArMF post utilia 1 e«. papp. xpno. . . . avt.] > BAS ArF  necessaria haec ad medica- 
menta utilia # mina on op +> M 6. post v. 9 Ar avacyx. T. Tato. . . . nmap. | emrotnoev T. Tratd. 
WS €t7. AUTW O ayy. BASF x37 NAD! xa ale hl 4a ‘a tavnAr? avon fo WY) M K. wmr. Tou tyé. Kk. T. 
de txuv onmnoavres BA Set partem piscis assaverunt et a8 et partem pis. adsumptos y piscem vero assavit 8 
assavit carnes eius Po y3spn “aan mx F epayev| -oy BAS tulerunt in viaa@f  sustulerunt in victu y man- 
ducaverunt 6 secum tulerunt D K. adykey e& aut. nAiop.| > BAS caetera autem (> y) salierunt af 


reliquum autem eius in via reliquit 6  caetera salierunt quae sufficerunt cis quosque etc. B pay xan 
mnywa dr man anim M >F enop.| wdevov BAS 2 ty IN. Ar pr. OM F aup.| > LAr MF 
cov.}] > BAL S Ar M eos .. . nyyto.] > Ar M ets M.] ev ExBaravas BAS in regionem Mediorum % 
> Ar p IDA KX F 7- A versu 7 in codicibus 44, 106, 107 tcipil graec. textus R° > Ar rote | 
> BALLS npet. T. Tard. Tov ayy. kK. eum. auTe | etm. T. mato, (D M) two ayy. BAS M Tet. Papp. ev | rt eoTey 
BASF quod remedium est © Avyn AND AD M BeROG0. 2. eg Ts My TOU tYOs 6 4. Te Xor. | TO nap kK. n 


kapd. x. n yod. tov x9. BASF hoc fel cor et iecur piscis # aren 390 abo M vv. 8, 9 pr. Vv. 6 Ar 
8 alifer F an.| pr. ang. & > Ar aut.] > LAr n xapd.| 7. av NS AD NIN Ar K. 7. nr. | 
> ArM tr. tx0.| avrov tx8. 8*¥ > BAL S Ar M kamv.] -cat RC ravra be -cat (7. edet -cae A) post movnp. 


ee 


VI. 2. Even Av and M employ the Greek word Zzerzs to denote the river known in O.T. as Span and in most 


North Semitic lands as nbps (so Syriac) or nd37 (Jewish Aramaic and Mandaic). 
3. Ar would directly support the originality of R* if his ‘ate the bread of the young man’ was written with a know- 


ledge or indistinct recollection—Bickell believed 47 was a direct translation—of a Hebrew text in which pno> axy 


had been changed into pnd Sox after the loss of bin. Nold.’s objections (p. 59) to the use of NAN would apply only 
to classical Hebrew (but even so, see Job xxxix. 9, Is.i.9). ékpatev (Th. Gram., p. 234) of RS is supported by F 
(which attributes the cry to Raphael) as well as 4r M. 
8. dmdyrnwa = y)5 only in 3 (1) Kings v. 4 (18), tow PR YI pI j*N1, and in Eccles. ix. 11, and appears in Sym. Ec. il. 14, 
and Hos. xiii.14. It1s not a medicalterm. RY has evidently rewritten this verse with due regard to the technicalities 
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an attack of ademon or an evil spirit; and every attack will flee from him, and they shall nevermore 
9 (8) find an abode with him. And as for the gall—anoint a man’s eyes, upon which white films have 
come up, <or> blow into them on the white films, and they become well. 


ii. Tobias at Raguels Home and his Marriage with Sarah, vi. 10-vili. 20. 
Raphael's plans for Tobias marriage, vi. 10-18. 


10 (9) 11 (10) And when he had entered into Media and was already drawing nigh to Ecbatana, Raphael 
saith unto the young man, Brother Tobias. And hesaid unto him, Here am I. And he said unto him, 

In the house of Raguel we must lodge this night, the man being thy kinsman ; and he hath a daughter 

12 (11) Whose name is Sarah. And he hath no son nor daughter but Sarah alone, and thou art nearer kin 
to her than any man to inherit her, and what things are her father’s it ts right for thee to inherit ; 

(12) and the maid is wise and steadfast and exceeding honourable, and her father 1s an honourable man. 
13 And he said, It is right for thee to take her ; and hear me, brother, and I will speak this night unto 
her father concerning the maid, that we may take her to be thy bride. And when we return from 
Rages we will celebrate her marriage. And I know that Raguel can in no wise keep her back 

from thee or marry her to another —to incur liability to death according to the decree of the book 

of Moses—and because he knoweth that the inheritance appertaineth to thee to take his daughter 
before any man. And now, hear me, brother, and let us speak concerning the maid this night and 

we will betroth her to thee ; and, when we return from Rages, we will take her and let us lead her 


BAS fumigatur% mim snop xd-Ar un opad dyy M n yur. | > Ar M n| et & »| > BAS 
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kAnpovopia auTns K. ov povos et ex Tov yevous avTn»s BAS ro Stxatwpa avrns eats KAnpovopnaat matepa avTys kK. Tor Oikatwpa 
AaBetv avtny gat eyyi(et mapa Tavtas 44, 106, IOo7 > ArM KAnpov. auTny,. .. kopaa tov | ut possideas (+ eam 
et a 8) haereditatem illius et omnem substantiam patris eius; accipe illam uxorem; etenim (est autem y) puella 
haecaBy(fF) > Ar M ie Kop. | autn 44, 106, 107 Ar M @pur. x. avdp. x. Kar. Arar | kad. k. (pov. egtev 
BAS — avdpea x. povtpn (+x. kad. 106, 107) 44, 166, 107 sapiens, fortis et bona valde et constabilita % 
xmand apr xm ( post vupgnv v. 13) Ar Soy nao Moat me vn ans F kK. O 7. QuT. Kan. | > Bags t 


kad.| ayara avtyy 44, 106, 107 M_ diligit ilam # wry nénq) NMID NAAN NM Raw AD ON NIM ante «. 
oTay ematpey. V. 13 ArMF 13. en eae ee auTnyl° | > BA 44, 106, 107 SArMF (et a ) quaecunque 
possedit (-sidet y) illi tradet (dabit ei y); tibi ergo destinata est haereditas patris eius et te oportet accipere 
lam aBy axava.| pr. vv BA 44,106, 107 HSME > Ar adeh.] > BA 44, 106, 107 3 Ar M 


IDI F adnow | loquere aByM anak t. mat.| +avtms BASF > 44, 106, 107 aBy M mw Ar 
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of the magico-medical profession (cf. Nestle, Seffuag. iii, p. 27), an interesting parallel to St. Luke’s treatment of 
St. Mark (cf. Hobart, Zhe Medical Language of St. Luke). Moreover, 6x\eiv (RY) and its compounds are character- 
istically medical and Lucan (see Luke vi. 18; Acts v. 16, xv.19). For a less speedy ophthalmic cure in papyri see 
Deissm. 2.4.2... p. 132. Zo 
13. RS had Rages in 13%, as in 13%, not Rague/, and dethnoe not -av (&) or -aet (RY), leaving it indeterminate 
whether the subject is Raguel (a) or the suitors (y) ; see ee p. 196. 
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14 (13) back with us to thy home. Then Tobias answered and said unto Raphael, Brother Azarias, 
I have heard that already the maid hath been given to seven -men, and they have died in their 
bridal-chambers ; even in the night when they went in unto her they died. And I have heard them 

15 (14) say that a demon slayeth them. And now for my part I fear—for her he harmeth not, but the 
man who would come in unto her, him he slayeth, avd 1am my father’s only child—lest I should 
die and bring my father’s and my mother's life to the grave with sorrow because of me: and they 

16 (15) have no other son to bury them. And he saith unto him, Dost thou not remember the commands 
of thy father, that he commanded thee to take a wife of thy father’s house? And now hear me, 

17 (16) brother ; and make thou no reckoning of this demon, but take her. For I know that this night she 
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aBy Sar. | pet NDdD INERT dr M o> SF atoxtevvet| -ewet 44,106,107 > AF 15. poPov- 
pat... marpt pov] eyw povos eyu tr. carpe x. poB. BAST oB. «yw aro rou mveup. T. akadaprov (hoc daemonium 
a By) ore idee avtny x. tavtqy (aut. 106) ove adie. ad. os e€av (av 106) Oecd. ey. amoxrevet avtov (+ unicus sum patri 
meo a8 y) Hietoo, 107 aby NTU iD Ont NIN dr ANDO UN A? M omobave | pr. «carder BA S pr. Tore 
(re 44) ou kK. €ym 44, 106, 107 pr. forte aBy »95t00" Ar “"WOUS 970 1D \y ee katago | pr. xaBws x. ot mpor. 
ort (Store A) Sap. idee avtnv o ov‘ adixes ovdera TAQY TwY Tpogay. auTHY K. vu eyw HoBovpat BA 3 (fF) Ti Conv | 
tr. ynpas 44, 106, 107 dr ME em’ eve] > 44, 106, 107 aBy Ar MF K. vios | pr. ott povoyerns ett 44, 106, 
107 erepos | +7 Guyarnp 44, 106, 107 ArM wa 6apn aut. | os-ecaut. BAS pr. otay amo€avwot 44, 106, 107 Ar NM 
qui sepeliat illos et possideat haereditatem illorum a8 qui sit eis haeres y 16. x. dey.| etme de BAS 
(ef) x. etx. 44,106,107 © M “tx Ar autw| +0 ayy, BASF o ayy. 44,106, 107. Raph. ang. & 
ear ovp.]| memoresto#®M pr. ims aN» ns xv M tr. evt.| 7. Noyou BAS (cf. F) pr. mac. 44, 
100, 107 T. TAT. «2. EVET. aot | WY €VET, GOL O TAT, GOu (o mp gov Sup. ras. ef in MS. A8) BASF +. 7. cov 44, 
106, 107 AaB. yur.| viep tov AaBew ce yuvacxa AS  vmep rev Aoyou rovrov ro AaBet ce yuvat sup. ras. ef mg. A®? 
SAL Tein a tery; ex T. ox. T. mat. o.| €. 7. yevou: co. BAS > 44, 106, 107 de domo patris tui aby de 
genere patris tui Acs. de voc. gent. ‘NT NM Ar (of. M B) akovgov ... urn | un poBnOns ott eyw oda 
att SoOngerat cou k. py Aoyor Exe TEpt TOU Ev auTN TVEUBP. 44, 106, 107 xoyT? (+93 M) xy jp onan Nd) 1D bap 
INN? pw wo aapnt Ar Mk. pn doy. . . . yu. eyo] Store cot erat es yur, kK. Tou Sap. pydeva Aoy. exe BAS 


K, huBe | postula lam apy (Gr Auct. de Voe. Gent.) yun | auTn (> A) ets -acxa BS I7. K. oray | K, 
eavy BAS orav b€ AaBys aurnv 44, 106, 107 ets T. vup.| tov v. sup. ras. Bab pr. mpos avtnv 44, 106, 107 
-+nanoy M haBe . . . Ovprap.| Anpyy reppav Oup. kK. extOnoes ano ths Kapd. K. Tov nT. Tou tx. BAS em@Ono. ryv 


xapd, Tou txO, k.T. nm. emt tT. Oeppny r. Oop. 44, 106, 107 9 NIT p> pp 4dr Mo ema. tr. Oup. | super carbones 


16. W's dostuda may possibly have arisen through the translator’s (or a reviser’s) knowledge of a Heb. MS. in which 
5 had been dittographed (ap Sew for nd NU’) just as Ar (which M follows) in vw. 17, though actually translated 


from the Greek, might have been influenced by a Hebrew text in which ma nnn had been corrupted into nwo an, 
but direct translation from such a text is precluded by the phrasing of viii. 2 in Av as well as by the fact that he 
chiefly used RS (N6ld. of. c7z., p. 50, n. 1). More probably 47’s ‘under her garments’ is an independent version of 
a baser process of exorcism (cf. a similar story in Zhe Arabian Nights). F’s affinities with Av and M, especially in 
Vill. 2, are noteworthy. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 6. 17—7. 4 


shall be given to thee to wife. And when thou comest into the bride-chamber, take of the liver of 

18 (17) the fish with the heart and place them upon the ashes of the incense and the smell shall go forth, 
and the devil shall smell it, and flee away, and never appear any more to her. And when thou art 
about to be with her, rise up both of you first and pray and supplicate the Lord of heaven that 
mercy and deliverance may be extended to you. And fear not, for she was set apart for thee 
before the world was; and thou shalt save her, and she shall go with thee. And I suppose that 
thou shalt have children of her and they shall be as brothers unto thee. Take no reckoning. And 
when Tobias heard the words of Raphael, and that she was his sister of the seed of his father’s house, 
he loved her exceecingly, and his heart clave unto her. 


Arrival and welcome at Raguel’s, vii. 1-9°. 


71 Rs And when he came into Ecbatana, he saith And they came to Ecbatana, and arrived at RY 
unto him, Brother Azarias, lead me straight to | the house of Raguel. But Sarah met them; and 
Raguel our brother. And he led him to the | she saluted them, and they her; and she brought 
house of Raguel, and they found him sitting by | them into the house. 
the door of the court; and they saluted him first, 
and he said unto them, Much cheer to you, 
brethren, and ye are well come in safety. And 
he brought them into his house. 


2,3 And he said unto Edna his wife, How like is this young man to Tobias my kinsman! And Edna 
asked them and said unto them, Whence are ye, brethren? And they said unto her, We are of the 
4 sons of Naphtali, which are captives in Nineveh. Ahd she said unto them, Know ye Tobit our 


a B Auct.de Voc. Gent. super carbonesi gnis ardentis y we my Ar «.  oopy mopev.| k. kammoes BAS > 44, 
106, 107 send’ mnn mM 3wprxi Ar M jeye Ww F 18. xk. oop. . . . per aur. | > 44, 106, 107 
OUKETL «6. auTny 1°] QuK €maveNevoeTat ( post erave ras. alig. Bi? ab) BAS ArMFE T. Trav. avava | (ets A) T. at. 
rov a. BA K. oray | ot. de BA peddns . . . per aut.| mpoonopeun (-on A) avty BAS any Syd vel sap aah 
ArM nny q5> evel rob) ls eLeyep One | ey. BA rrotets autny eyepOnvat 44, 106, 107 +xdD>y jo 47 M 
mpar. | > BAS A? MF app. x. mpac. x. denO. r. kup. T. oup.| a. x. Bonoate mpos 7. edenuova 6. BAS (of. Aa 
mpua. exatepa x. Oen8. T. kup. 44, 106, 107 ambo et deprecamini dominum caeli 2 gr. j2 oN F app.| > 
ArM ww. e&d. yer. k. cor. ef” up.| x. cooer vp. (np. A) x. edenoee BAD x. SoOnoerat autyn casts x. eAeov 44, 106, 107 
(cf. ArM) ut detur vobis misericordia et sanitas «. py G08... . cwces.| > 44,106,107 propia’? * Synyoa 
ArM K.8°| > BAL wwe S a. yap | ort cou BA €OT. pep. | autn nTotwacpevrn ny BA & (i Ge 6, 23) 
™pa TOV N! | mpo ov X* amo tov BA 44, 106, 107 & Sy nord dr (of M) myei 9 newo F gwoets | 


+x7v jo dr M >F HET. OC. Trap. | mop. pet. o. BA — eureXevon mpos avtny (pr. FP) 44s 100) S07 aed, M 
vrodapB. ore] > 44, 106, 107 Ar MF ecovta col®| ou. estat BA yevynoets 44, 106, 107 > Ar 
masta} texvoy 44, 106, 107 > Ar M Kk. egovra2?. . . A. exe] > BA Ar M oo mt cot cote tr. Stxatopa AaBew 
aQuTHY ATO T. atwvos (v. supra) 44,106, 107, Anowa F K. OTE NK... ~ EKOAA, ELS aur. | > 44,°100, 107 M are | 
ws BA rt. Noy. P.| ravra BAS Ar Fo +angeli® «x. am... mar. avr.) > BAS ArF  «.| ante xr. omepp. © 
Atay nyar. | pra BAS > ZF mada ’es /m ndy Ar avtny| 71 n ras. ally. BO > kK. n Kapo. 


aut. exodAd, es aur. | kK. 7 Wux. aut. exohA. auty (xexokAnro A) sdodpa BAS (cf. F) haesit cordi eius H > dr 
+NINTY ODD F 


VII. 1. «. ore... P.2°] Coandaxa “yn maa by eM pys yoo y31 F ote] > BA econdOev| ord. B 
nriOov A 44,106,107 SaBy Ex. | civitatem Ec. ® Aeyee. . . nuov| > BA 44,106,107 avtw| Th. angelo 
ade. ny. | > amny. avray | TAPE YEVETO B Tap-OVTO A 44, 106, 107 EL if orxar | tr.-avy BA > 44, 106, 107 EL 
P.] > x. evp. aut. xaé. mapa r. bup. rt. ava. | 3. de vanytngev aut (-os AF) BASF ev. avr. xa. m. 1. avdevay Oupay 
44,106,107 et inven. ill. sed. in atrio (> y) circa ostium domus suae (d.s. > y)a@By YN AWD PN INDvNI 
mira Ar M exarpeticar | -ev BA  nomacazo 44, 106, 107. Pr. Weemo D avtav | -rouy A 44,106,107 >F 
mpwroar | k. autos uvrous Bk. -tow-rny A aX ooo won Od Lisolo > > 44,106,107 Ar ody ond avn M xn ank 
koe... . vytaw.| > BAS x. etm. ev ecpnv. aded. eoedO. ers 7. otk. T. adeA. vpwr 44, 106, 107 pdwa by "b ’x 
smad re Vann eS P in Bly sxdnn » spn F aurats | > Kar. nad. vy. | intrate salvi et sami & nyayev 
QUTOUS ES T. OLKOV aur. | econy. €«. t. -tayv BAS — eyevero ore ecandOocav 44, 106, 107 xmad dyn Ae 3d Des 
man “yak 2. x.| + Pay. 44, 106,107 SAr MF E6.| Annae (ef ubique) & luo? S ovtos| > BA 
Twfea| -er B 44,106,107 re -i1 A abed.| aveyirw BA S consobrinia8 -noy Ed.| Pay. BA 3 F 
Anna K. €lT. aur. | > BA 44,106,107 SArMF dicens & Ilo8. eo. aden. ; K. | 44, £00, O7 der. | 
> Art erav | -v A > 44, 106, 107 autp | -T@ BAF > 44, 106, 107 €K T. Vile woo EV N. | 44, 106, 
107 ex f. N. sumus ex captivis N.@ ‘ay nope /a7 amay yp 47 M  ’yaa aye ’B) mb F np. | 
See SEUSS ev] «x Bo pr. tov A 4 Ke CU oy Meee ywwackere | ~erat A np. | pov 106 & K. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 7. 4-11 


kinsman? And they said unto her, We know him. And she said unto them, Is he in good health? 

5, 6 And they said unto her, He is in good health and alive. And Tobias said, He is my father. And 

7 Ragucl sprang up, and kissed him, and wept ; and he spake and said unto him, Blessing be unto thee, 

lad, who art the son of a noble and good father. Oh, dire calamity, that a man, righteous and 

almsdoing, should have become blind! And he fell on the neck of Tobias his kinsman and wept, 

8,9 and Edna his wife bewept him, and Sarah their daughter also wept. And he killed a ram of the 
flock and received them gladly. 


The negotiations and the marriage, vv. 9-14. 


And when they had bathed, and washed their hands and laid them down to dine, Tobias said unto 

10 (9) Raphael, Brother Azartas, speak unto Raguel that he give me Sarah my sister. And Raguel heard 
(ro) the word and said unto the young man, [kat and drink, and make merry this night: for there is no 
man unto whom it appertaineth to take Sarah my daughter except thee, brother ; and likewise, further, 

I have not power to give her to another man than thee, because thou art my nearest kin. Yea, 

11 verily, I will shew thee the truth, lad. I have given her to seven men of our brethren and all died 


elTav aut | >B oa bd exa ASM «x. etrov aur. 44 TT. ek T. ut. N. kK. €twe vat kK. amexpwavto 44, 106, 107 


yiveck. | >B yey. A nH. avr. | Be 41 Lobo, Sar m5 obi Ar K. eur. | > BA Ar -av 106 
avrois] > B 44, 106, 107 £ Ar OF vya.| > B Ar fortis est & et le eke | oa OO aaron 
ee a K.1°] a be BAX auty | > BALM EF vy. K. ¢. | Koken y: BA mdw MF Kis CUM cepa ear. | 
nlmeogeeis mn) F o| > BA 44, 106, 107 pr. p>a‘nx ND M eot.| +de quo quacris a8 Gin (OE 
interrogas y 6. aver.| enmnb. 44, 106, 107 mmoip> ona Ar M Din Oto cated. | pr. DI Ar MF 
x. exhavoey| x. -e BA > & lacrymans @ 22) Ar (cf. M) edad. x.| evdoy. (qu- A) aur. kx. BASF > 44, 
106, 107 aBy ‘1 WON Ar M auto | > 44,106, 107 aBy Ar MF evdoyta cot yevoiro | > bx Mcuna. 
-nrau44 “OP II Ar wars. | > BA 44,106,107 Ar Sethe MI oO rou | ute avdpos 44, 106, 10 7) Dy 
matp.| avOpor. BA > 44,106, 107 3 w tad... . edXenu.| VAY 72] ANYNNI Sy ston ed sin at sore 


ID yo) “ot Ar > M w tan. | > BASF peyad, 44, 106, 107 O infelicitas L Kako | x. axovaas BA S 
(Zt) eruppn. | T. anwdecev tr. obOarp. eaut. (e. > A) BAS (Gf EF) ennp. 44, 106, 107 avnp bux. | > BASF 
k.| > BA 44, 106, 107 SF mo. eXenp.] > BASE  z. dixatoo. 44, 106, 107 emimeg. «. . aded. aur.| eumnby 
x BAS  meptedaB. avrov (T. 7. vio r. aded. aut. 106 IL) x. 44,106,107 HAr > ME exdavo.| tem 7. rpay. avr. 
44,106,107 LAr >MEF 8. K. | +-epitnoev avtov 44, 106, 107 1D) M nna EF avtov | P. 44, 
106, 107 exAavo. avr. | Pb pwdt OU nto 7 a By NM yy Deas nay nio35 MF aura | -rns BA 44, 
106, 107 (cf F) exdavoev| -av BA (-e Bab) © S44 LOG Oy so :A7 ele Kk. aury] > BA 
wemeoo, 107 #& Ar M F g. «.l°] pr. x. umedeEavro (-ato 106 S — ed-avto 44, 107) avr. mpod. BA 
#4, 106, 107 F ebvaev| -av BA 44, 106, 107 @ pr. “yr Ar €K po. | mpoB. BA 106 S > 44, 
107 LAr M F+ ben if urede~ato aut. mpoO.| tmapeOnxav (pmo S) ofa mAcova BAS yw and PNA 
ArM x. ore... dav. | > BAS ax xd sy ine dos) Ar (cf. M) plex. F Kk. ore] kK. 44, 107 K. evurp. | 
pam 100, 107 aBy KP? | > b averegav| -cov 44 Seenvyoa]| ets T. Seemvov 44, 106, 107 eur. | + de 
BA®?S «x. em. 44,106,107 © +7.ad ang. & 2) sxdon M F Ag. abed.] > Ar emrov . . . uded, pav | 
AaArnoov umep wv edeyes ev T. mopeta (-1a A) x. teNeGOnTw (-crntrw A) +. mpaypa BAD (Gf. F) dad. (48 106) zpos P. 
mept ths Ovy. aut. Kk. Swoes pot aut. ets yur. 44, 106, 107 Ar M 10. nx. P.| peredoxev BAZ (cf. Ar F) > 44, 106, 
IO T. doy. | +ToP, BASArEF > 44, 106, 107 K.2°] od TOO © yii7, a mars | P. mpos T. (-vav 
BbA)BAS Ar ih pay... . tavt.] > Ar M K.3°] > B r. vuxta tavt.| > BASE r. vuert raur. 44, 
106, 107 OU VAG... o | go yap BAS emorapat y. ort aAA@ ov 106, 107 xk. eAGA. ravta A¢. mpos P. 44 > Ar 
MF ° — xaOnxet... mAnv cov| Kad. masdiov p. AaB. BA S xa. AaB. rT. O. pe €t pn got 106, 107 > 44 ArMF 
aden. | P44, 100,107 ©2 Ar ME waaut.... eyy. pov] > BA 44,106, 107 2 INN ap nM GAT 3D 
ArM avbwon baw 22 maw 1p. hele eyytc. pov | +et tibi Sarra aB y K. pada T. ad. got virod” ward. | wAnY 


vio. (+4 a0 A Ar) r,ad. BASArF «x, épw T. ad. mpos we TEKVOY 106, 107 cS 44 Il. > 44. ede. | 
pr.ndn 106, 107 dr pr. 923 92 ya M autnv| tr. madtoy p. (maSaptov A* radeov (¢ sup. ras.) A*') BASF 
(‘| extra BA 106, 107 r, adeA. nu.| > BA 106, 107 SA7 M mavres . .. mpos avt.| omore cay (av A) eeoer. 


mp. aut. areOvnaxov (-kooav BeA) vro(+ tv A) vuxra BAS aneb. 100, 107 nMmi> yy xP IVY IMD nny Ay MM (cf, F) 
ae vuxr. | > kK. VU... me | adda To vuv exwv,(-ov BebA) ndews BA x. Kup... vp | > BA 106, 107 aBy Ar 
Js Lads abo vooo S$ aT AM AYy prypa rH. Apa F x. eum. | Laso & ov pn... mw] ov 


yevopat (-copat A) avdev ade BA ov py . ovd’ av un 7m. 106, 107 Sox xd Ar F cas av | e. ov 100, 107 ews dtagr. 


VII. 11. The precise and legalistic emendation of RY seems to mean ‘until ye make covenant with me and have 
your covenant ratified by me’, Th. Gram, p. 254, n. 1, 6ynoxocay (B3A), Th. Gram., p.214. With this verse commences 
the second & recension, with affinities to R* and RS instead of RY. 
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in the night when they came in unto her. And now, child, eat and drink, and the Lord will deal 

mercifully with you. And Tobias said, I will taste nothing here nor will I drink until thou settle 

(12) mine affairs. And Raguel said to him, Ido so; she is given to thee according to the decree of the 

book of Moses, and from heaven it hath been decreed that she is given to thee; take thy sister. 

From henceforth thou art her brother, and she is thy sister; she hath been given to thee, from to-day 

even for ever. And the Lord of heaven give success to you, child, this night, even to do mercy and 

12 (13) peace towards you. And Raguel called his daughter Sarah, and she came to him and he took 

her by the hand, and gave her to him, and said, Take her according to the law and according to 

the decree which is written in the book of Moses to give her unto thee to wife. Have her and 

13 (14) lead her away to thy father in peace; and the God of heaven prosper you with peace. And he 

called her mother, and told her to bring a book, and he wrote an instrument of co-habitation, even 

14 (15) that he gave her to him to wife according to the decree of the law of Moses. Then they began to 
eat and to drink. 


Sarah's recovery and the consummation of the marriage, vii. 15-viil. 93. 


15 (16) And Raguel called Edna, his wife, and said unto her, Sister, prepare the other chamber, and 
16 (17) bring her in thither. And she went and spread the bed in the chamber as he bade her and 
17 (18) brought her thither; and she wept for her and wiped away her tears, and said unto her, Be 


mpos epe| otnonTe x. orabyTe Tpos pe BA wsax Jsabs S mecum rem confirmes % (7. % ansmnt Ar M 
eure | amexptOn 44 auto | oe Ba 44, 106, 107 ArM ott Ilow... cot | KoptCou QuUTHY amo T. yu BA (an Ar NM) 
ve Ouvapat momeat Kk. avtn eote Sedou. vTO T. vopov kata ayxioretay iOov avtn aor dedorar 106,107 tdov didwpe taut. yuvatKa 
44 hors wor yd lmasas gro CoP rd? lof woes fas S facio: tibi S. destinata est ef. y ne dubites 
fili facio quod vis et his dictis adiecit dicens Thobi tibi eéc. a B awed ab man pod mayo ma K. T. Kptow T, 
B. M. | azdna) ans F 7. BBA. M. | > BA +. vopov es yur. 44, 106, 107 (cf yl lato gm os bf sow 
ead foams S)/or ams 47 Mote Mk ex... ets t, ceova] > 44, 106,107 SM kw ex... 
vv| > BA ArM ov| +68 B (hanc sent. ante 13% jyn\ hab. Ar M) adedpy | > BA cou | +eorw BA ko 
kup. 7. ovp.] o de ehenp. 0. BA ‘tr. oup. Kup. 44 Isoty So wow xndx ) 47M osteebés F evod.| > F 
vnas|] -v BA® 44 npw A* 106, 107 wad.| > BA 44, 106, 107 2 Ar MF tT. vuxta tavt.| t. kaddtotra BA. 
vet. 44 >F x. wot... ecpyv.] > BA 44 Jsadad (AaaD® paso S(f. ArMF) — vpas 2°] np. 106,107 
125 44, 100107 2 exad.| (371 Ar | poe oye k. nA@ev mpos avrov | > BAA gee AaBopevos | -Bwv 
BA > ArM maped.| > F auto| T.(pr.te A) ywaxa BA Ar M > k. eu... . eupyy. | D373") NI 
Kopicat | Sov BA ab nyupnpdo MANX? 0 32 ANT OF KK, KOT OG) ee BiBro | > BA “97 NAS No2nD Ar 


Seaey ma ni F dovvac ... yuvat«a | oo Jeysvecia la exe | kopifov aurny BA > ArF anayaye | 
amaye BA 35) i vyiawoy ... ecpyvyy | kK. evAoynoev (nvr. A) avtovs BA pr. fli > ArF He Ses 
MIII2 yay 3393 3M) ANAM. Aw wonn) ins OAD’ AMIN wAPY OY Kp War F (cf Ar M infra) exaa, | 
sox M T. pytTepa auTns | E. (bs 2) T. yuvatka auTou BA ArM _ matrem et puellam EL err. | > BA 
ArM eveykery | AaBov BA -yxac 107 Kk. queyKe 44 31Brtov | chartamaBy NW Ar ynb3 M K,3° 

. guvox.| > M K3°] > BA utaByAr cuvypapny| ovyy. B®> 44, 106, 157 conscriptionem a8 y 
xnaina Ar BiBAtov Tuvorknoews | > BA  ovvorctovoav 44, 106, 107 conmugn apy anid Ar Kk. ws 6:0, 


; von. | YIAD AN aDAN XNwNS 33nd) ja Nay) Ar Dy. AMI ONAN AaWNIN NN poy ana M (cf F supra) 
kK. Ws didwow | x. exppaytoavto BA ws didora x. edwxav (edocay 44) 44, 106, 107. quemadmodum tradidit a By 


auTnv . . . Kptow rou | > BA aay. «. 7. cvyxpiow 106 M. vopov | > BA  BiBdAtou M. x. nveyKav y pint. aut. K. 
eypae x. exppaytaavto (x. eo. > 44) 44, 106, 107 aBy 14. am’ exewov] x, BA Ay MF x. rove 44, 106, 107 
& ex illa hora aBy np&. «+. mew | ecbayov k, emtov 44, 106, 107 S$ArM +3nowy M npEavro | -ato }3 wb 
dayety | eohtew BA K. recy | > BA 15. €xaX,..... eu aE k. | edt 106, 107 = ArM Pa >A 


aury | P.E. (E. > 44) Tn yur. aur. 44, 106, 1073 Ar M Ade. | > i Ar M Ta tcnet: er. | tr. €. Tau. (-e. 1b 4) 

A of. Tapletovy 44, 106, 167 © NIDVD FS aw Ar An SL (DoS eee ecoayaye | ecoaye B aurny | 
puellam “HEF >» Ar onsM exer | > BA 44 wohsas S Ar 16. Badtoaoa ... auty | ETOLNOEV ws 
en. BAX en. ovres E. 106,107 Ar abiit in cubiculum (secretum y) et stravit sicut efc. aBy > 44MF 
nyayev| eo- B 44,106, 107 SH etonyayor A > Ar M avtnv| filiam suam © F > Ar M exet| ets T. 
kottwva 44,106,107 + batods Ee eee la exdav.| pr. meptedaBev avr. (S) y pyr. aur. x. (> 8S) 44, 106, 107 


$ (ff. ArM) maad myn abnnm F nept avr.| > BA 44,106,107 Ar obo, SX S ADY M nowa 


nya> | x. amep. t. 5.) > 44, 106,107 SArM Anyor gw pra wrvpn bap F x. amepak.| x, avede& BA 
Te Saxpva | +s Obvy. avtns BA auty | > 44, 106, 107 Ar 17. Gap. | > ArM pr. verba e Script. F 





oie ea Cf.the Isis Inscription from Ios. éya ovyypadas yapuxals] edpa (i. 33 In reproduction in Deissm. Z.A4.£., 
p. 136). 

16. Some of the changes made by the later redactors and versions are pleasing, e.g. R’’s alterations (incorporated 
as usual in F’) to make the daughter weep and the mother catch her tears, and F’s ‘the Holy One, Blessed be He, 
received her tears’; but RS lacks the poetic imagination. 
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of good comfort, daughter: the Lord of heaven give thee joy for thy sorrow: be of good 
8 1 comfort, daughter. And she went forth. And when they had finished eating and drinking, 
they desired to sleep, and they led the young man away and brought him into the chamber. 
2 And Tobias remembered the words of Raphael, and took the liver of the fish and the heart 
3 out of the bag which he had, and put them on the ashes of the incense. And the smell of the 
fish baffled the demon, and he ran away into the upper parts of Egypt; and Raphael went and 
4 fettered him there and bound him straightway. And they went forth and shut the door of the 
chamber. And Tobias rose up from the bed, and said unto her, Sister, arise ; let us pray and make 
5 supplication to our Lord that he may work mercy and deliverance for us. And she arose, and they 
began to pray and make supplication that deliverance might be wrought for them, and he began to 
say, Blessed art thou, God of our fathers, and -blessed is thy name for ever and ever; let the 
6 heavens bless thee, and all thy creation to all the ages. Thou madest Adam, and madest ‘Eve his 


vy.| rexv. BA wh 6. 44, 106, 107 Ar ovp.| +e yns BAS pr. bx Fo evr. vuwre ravr. 44, 106, 
107 ©ArM Son o.| Ow o. A pr. edeos emidw (-won 106) em oe (+ doo co 106) 44, 106, 107 SArM F 
xapar | xaoy BA Ar Manny pww F ts | > 44 cou | +rautr. BA (Ge F) +7. eumpoobev 44, 106, 107 
S Ar (of. M) Gap. Ovy.| > L Ar x. e£n6.| > BA 44, 106,107 SArM +inde # 

PT ox. ore | ore be BA x. eyevero orav (-e 44) 44,106,107 12 mn) Ar M ouver. | ye eaves 
ro gay. k. 7. N*| rou dP. NC® Seenvouvres BA — euhpavOnvar (+x. 106) 44,106,107 amso amma 5S coenam 
NOW NNITTN sopnnd ArM moivn ‘or nOer. . . . veav. x.| > BA 44, 106, 107 SArF eony. . 
rap, | MON “wr “oO ‘ond Sy ae lesa MT) aut. | T1344 100; 1eges a ets | apos BA F rapevoy | auTnp 
DBA (cf F) T. KoiTwva 44, 106, 107 ohlas § 2. K.1°| o Oe mopevop. bAL “DIS 2 somipe euvnoOn . 

p.] oda oy anno yd wan my F  euvno6] -npovevoe 44,106,107 T.]| > BA 44,107  ——P.] Fang. & 
K. cAaf. | >F tT. nm. T. txO. kT. Kapd.| tT. Kapd. T. tyO. «. tT. naw. (+ 7DF I) post emeOnx. BA (of. F) +. xapé. r. 
tx8. 44, 106, 107 Ar M ex tT. Bad. ov etxy.| > BA 44, 106, 107 SAr MF x. ewe8.| > 44, 106, 107 
emer. Tepp. tov Ouu.| 7. Trepp. tov Oupt. post ckaB. BA > 44, 106, 107 voadSe grnaaw} Jsasy Lrawse SA 
jsaca> S super carbones vivos (ignis y) @By (ci F) anny by Ar M (of. F) 3. Kk. 7 oopn T. txOvos exon. | 
K. (> A) examviocev ote Se wadpavOn tr. Sam. t. oopns BA > 44, 106, 107 Dap IWTDUNY MY nivdy MIAN Wp 
smn 4r Mn) “vs maw) man 55 on wy ny ays ns mepmy O22. F exw. | o2o/ S prohibuit aBy  «. ame- 
Spap. | epuy. BA x. €eBadre 44,106,107 pr. [A229 NYY] Mor. Sauw.| > (v. supra) BAL Ar ME  r. axaOaprov 
mvevpa (+, ameotrn 106) 44, 106, 107 ante x.2° HL avo ets ta pepy| es (pr. ews A) ta avwratra BA ets ra avw pepn 
44,106,107 [XS Josh S in superiores partes aBy AyAN*DYDA Ar (ch MF) Bad. ... wapay.] > F  Bad.] 
> BA 44,106,107 3 Ar abitt...et Hh Pay o ayyeAos post avr. BA +ang. M ouverrod. | edna. BA 44, 106, 
107 S  avroy| -ro BA 44, 106, 107 exee] > BA post enod. Ar x. eroSna. mapaxp.| > BA 44, 106, 107 
SM _ et reversus est continuo a8 y m7DN) Ar 4. «. &nr\O. 2. . kh. k.| > 44, 106, 107 8 KIO, , 

rap. | ws de ovvexdecaOnoay apdotepoe BA ran yD) DIA Own wy tar F cEnnO. | xsy ME +297 7 
ArM T. Tap. | Hyvan ba Ar M K. nyepo. | aveat,. BA am, T. Kher. | om ecx. autn AdeX. avagtn& | 
k. est, ava, ad. x. BA «, T. etx. mpos 3. a3. avacra x. 44, 106, 107 pass wh Joho Jira x0/ = Paixituo: 


surge soror 1 4dr M mpooevEou. | E sup. ras. Bab -on. 106 x. den8.| > BA Ar M T. KUptou np. oTws 
Tot. eD. np. eAEos kK. cor. | wa ( pr. Deum 2) ny. edXenoy o. kvp.( > 1) BAL (SL EF) +. mpoownov kup. oes 1. ed. ny. €X. 


K, OWT, €V T. vUKTL TaUT. 44, 106, 107 lo LANs lraSa c> Shue ce Pras ss? Lpso Fenal So Qa 
mane Oy oe ION ody ppat (oypnn M) Ar (f. NM) 5. Qveots sas ear K. | = BA 44, 100,107 2 Ay 
mana simeeviey aD F aveotn | surrexerunt ben. | + Dom. np&aro hey. | npé. T. Ney. BA ecm. T. 
44,106,107 brow sohseS Load aolo S$ dixerunt@ pn ’x DID ’o byy Ar (2 mean Senna F 
evhoy. . « « atwpus 2°| aliter M et] xuptos 44, 106,107 +heso SU Ar F 7. mar, np. | Sens Ar (cf F) 
govl" | +7. ayov x, evdo&. BA (cf F) Wav. T. atmvas T. yev. | r. acwvas BA praads 2 Ar 7. yeveas T. atwvwv 44, 


106, 107. in omnia saec. saeculorum aBy Aug. evhoy. . . . kt. sou] > S aliter F m. n Kteows| mr. 
at -es BA €t$ %. T. avwvas | > BA 44, 106, 107 aBy Aus. Ar 6. Tov Aéap | A. BA gf. avOpwr. 106 


JLxsto ics > +pvemk eTrot. | eSoxas BA 44, 106, 107 aBy Ar MF Bon8. ornp. Ev. rt. y. aut. | B. Ev. 
or. 7. y. aur. BA B. Ev. 7. y. 44, 106,107 Ar Ms akwi,sa0 JIN SS adiutorium Evam af y Aug. Spec. 56 
INV Nn F a BonBov2° | >M apgor. | tour. BALAr > y Aug. aliter F eyev. | multiplicasti 
a Bp oy Aug. aliter I T. OT. T. avOp. | T. av6p. on. BA T. yevos T. uvOp, 44; 106, I0o7 > y Aus. 2 DS 





VIII. 3. In RS eis ra avo p. (cf. aB y) was written, which was retained in RS and paraphrased in RY. In & (which 
Swete, Expos. Ttm., vol. xi, p. 39, appears totreat as the sole authority in this verse for R*!) the avw has been acci- 
dentally inserted before eis ra. The reference to Egypt is pertinent historically (see Introd. p. 186) and mythologically 
(Jeremias, 4.7:2.A4.0., pp. 180, 432), and Kohut’s emendation {7728 for D'S is pointless, but see J. H. Moulton, 
Hibbert Lectures, excursus to lecture ii. i’s reversus est may possibly have crept into the text from the mg. where it 
had been placed by a reader who had before him an Aramaic text in which 71M had taken the place of 14N. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 8. 6-14 


wife for a helper avd a stay for him: of them both came the seed of men: and thou didst say, It is 
not good that the man should be alone; let us make him a helper like unto him. And now 
I take not this my sister for lust, but in truth: command that I and she may find mercy and grow 
old together. And they said together, Amen. And they slept the night. 


The parents joy and the cnsuing feast, vv. 9°-21. 


And Raguel arose and called his servants with him and they went and digged a grave, for he 
said, Lest he perish, and we become a derision and a reproach. And when they had finished 
digging the grave Raguel came into the house, and called his wife, and said, Send one of the maid- 
servants and let her go in and see if he be alive: and if he is dead that we may bury him, that no 
man know it. And they sent the maidservant and lighted the lamp and opened the door, and she 
went in and found them sleeping and slumbering together. And the maidservant came forth, and 


NEEENSIAN Ar > ¥y Aug. aliter F RO Urs Bon. 2° | 7 AA, eee, aBy Aug. K. av | au BA ore] > BA 106 


T. avOp. | pr/ poesia ramown. | -ad/ SArl ve yur | -+- Kupie aS -+- Kupte au yivwor, ott 44, 106, 107 
aBy Aug. (x 4 loc.) ArM ovxe| ov BA Sua = 8, -ecav BA 44, 106, 107 luxuriae causa % 7: 
adeA. p. ravr. | uxorem sororem meam a8 add’ er” adnO.| adkAae. a, A adda cata (ra 44) dikatwpa (-arTa 44) Ts 
vonov cov (a > 106 3) 44, 106, 107 S sed ipsa veritate # NMNN mnadaa Ar Syne awe nso 325 sven M 
nox 774 ppd E Shee Kou. | plen. F emit, EXENT. PE K. auTny | ee\.p. BA em T@ eXen@nvat nuas 
Kupte ( + epe TE K, auTnv 106, 107) 44, 1006, 107 ee pus lacy e? Pe a it ( > y) miserearis nostri Domine 
aBy Aug. yen x Ji} soby Din Ar (ae M) kK. TuvKaTaynpacat Kowvas | K, auTy (rau. A) cuvKaTaynpacat 


(cvy. B@b curcataynpasope (aynpa sup. ras. A*) A) BA «, ovyxatapynoat (= ov xatapaca?) t@ axabapt. Sau. x. das 
nuy Kupee Teka k, EvAoycay 106, 107 et (ut y) consenescamus pariter Sani cum pace aBy NINN snannydy Ar M 
+(+4nN1n a pDiy M) JXRosasys Luss g>PD10 jsaadas Sa 8B ArM 8. ecmray ped” eavtwy| -ev per avrov BA 
-av Kowws 44, 100, 107 Ji hoo lLisolo = Je F) dixerunt £ nm 70N) ‘wnons Ar M Q. exoty. | + aporepar 
BA (cf. F) annd Sy) Ar Met receperunt se aBy rT. vuxra] ev ty v. exer. 44, 106, 107 SF post rahov aBy 
avaat. P. ekad, TOUS OLKET. pL. €av., K. | avaor. P, BAF elt. ( pr. Dp) Fa Gionls NI) P. ras ox. avr. 44, 106, 107 3 M 
‘Ay sox) “Dp xvdyb midip3 nin Ar WYOVTO kK, wpvéav rag. | erropevOn x. -ev T. BA (cf. 10) opv&aTe T. vuKTt 
taut. (+ Io W sx S$) 44,106, 107 § + per noctem # soda xp Nand Ar M 10. em. yap| Aeyor BA 
4 LOO 107 nnd YN) Ar Mn rare | in K. oUTOS (aur. A) BA wa eav 44, 106,107. DX Ar arobavy | i) 
reOunkus ( + ron Ar) baw (YP 3p) vue) auTov vuKros k. pndes yoo (Cf. U. I 2) 44,105,107 2 Ar simil. ( pr. Hap bx) le 
K. yey. KaTay. K. overs. | > BA wa py yevopat (x35 NY Ar) es overdiopov x. katayeAwta 44,106, 107 Ar (7, F) Joow Yo 
J xvas ¢> &. et omnibus fiam derisio et opprob. & II. ote . . . otkov] > Ar M ote . . . Taor] 
> BAF EVEVETO (> 44) arav €&nA@ocav ot otxer. (+ yastead) ed (oe? =) 44, 106, I07 > ore | > 
nré. P. | > 44, 106, 107 E) T. atkoy | tT. -tav eavrou BAF > 44, 106, 107 > exah, TyV. yur, auT. K. | 
> BA 44 F «x. Pp. (P. > dr) Ed. (Ed. > S) 7. y. av, 106,567 sao 12. em.| +E. (P. 44) 17 
y- aut. BAF +auryn 100, 107 = Ar NN Ancor. | + dn 44, 106, LOW Ke ceen8. | > BASF es 7. cottwra «x. 
44,106,107 HArv M +72 xv Ar Sera | ecOeTwOUr (cd. Bb) BA én | + ev etpnyn 44, 106, 107 
>F end aera ye | ec O€ py (an mortuus est #) wu Oday. aur. (-+- P37 SX OF M) K. pond. yuo (-eT@ 
A)BAHArM  53pEKy xv oo ADDI Now F > 44, 106,107 3 19, ameoT.. . a WU K. | econrd. 7 
madioxn BAF — ameot, Edva rt. raid. x. 106, 107 2 Ar M — amndO. 9 maid. k. 44 +eraiwds 4¢M — misit unam 
ex ancillis et aBy nvotéar | avogaca BA avewSe 44,106, 107 SaBy > ArMF dup. | + rov xoir, 106, 107 & 
>ArMF cond. x.) > BA Ar MF o Auxvos ev TH xELpt auTns kK. 44, 106, 107 S Kk. €up. avtous Kabevd, x. 
UY. Kou. | K, €Up. T. duw xabevd. BAS x. ov auroe cabevd. xow. 44, 106, 107 et invenit illos pariler dorm. # 
(+ pid am M) pain pasw sar nim Ar MM paws onxye F 14. eeAdovaa] e&nrGe (+ ES. 44) x. 44, 106, 
1072 ArM_ 7 ato, | > BA 44, 106,107 SLAr MF © ued. aut. | xpbdy I 1S aS nnd nmaoxy 4dr ond sox F 
umedecE,| amnyyeeA. BA 44, 106, 107 avrots | Ed. tr. avépe avtns 106, 107 2 > 44 + (ond soanm) M 


g. In the original story (R°), along with his servants (who are omitted in RY, accidentally or for brevity’s sake, as 
Miller admits), Raguel digs the grave and returns from doing so before he addresses his wife (v. 11). RS, however, 
denies Raguel’s presence at the digging and his share in the manual labour, as it is inconceivable ‘that a rich man 
ma himself do such work’ (Nold., of. cz¢., p. 48, who with singular inaccuracy attributes this alteration and motive 
to Ree 

12. eidérwouv, B* A, misplaced augment, Th. Grazz., p. 209. 

13. The three chief recensions, particularly R‘°, have not retained their individuality in this verse, but both the 
later ones seem as usual to have been based on RS either in the form it assumes in WN or in that of HL. 
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15 told them that he was alive and that there was naught amiss. And he blessed the God of heaven 
and said, 

16 Blessed art thou, O God, with all pure blessing; let them bless thee for ever. And _ blessed 
art thou, because thou hast made me glad: and it hath not befallen as I supposed, but thou hast 

17 dealt with us according to thy great mercy. And blessed art thou, because thou hast had mercy on 
two that are the only begotten children of their parents: shew them mercy and deliverance, O 
Lord ; and fulfil thou their life with gladness and mercy. 

19 Then he bade his servants fill the grave before the morning came. And he bade his wife 
make many loaves.” And he went to the herd, and fetched two oxen and four rams, and bade 

»90 prepare them; and they began to make ready. And he called Tobias and said unto him, For 
fourteen days thou shalt not stir hence, but shalt stay here eating and drinking at my house, and 

21 shalt gladden my daughter's sore afflicted soul. And all that is mine take thereof the half,and go 
in safety to thy father ; and the other half, when I and my wife die, is yours. Be of good cheer, 


child! I am thy father, and Edna is thy mother; and thine now are we and thy sister’s; from 
henceforth we are for ever. De of good cheer, child! 


ont... cot.) 0.6 BAAr > 44,106, 107 S$ illum vivere et nihil mali passum ® gin on M (cf F) 


is. 
Ns eczrap | by ON Ar evdoynaay | -ey (nu- A) Pi (P Sy) BA apy F Tov | pr. ME if oup. | 
Pett, 106, 107 =F Son NI K. eur, | Aeyou BAL > Ar 4°93 M bec | avo Geos BA  xupte o Beas 
(6. > 2) tT. oup x, tT. yys 44, 106, 107 S Ar + :o01 cnt nN ulr (of M v. 16) 1M13N mx» M swa 55 F 


ev m. evr. kaBapa] «miev. Boe. wr. ev. Kab. x. aya Bab™ AaB «. m. ev. ayte x. kaOape K. apiavre 106, 107 = aye 
xa@ape k. ayiavte 44 Omni benedictione sancte et munde y NaN NUp Ina I Ar > SM alter F evharyet- 
TwOaY GE! -HNaAT. 106, 1o7 > 44 = ia ke evAoy. o€ at aytot Gav K, TAG, Al KTLO. Gov Tart. (pr. K. A) at ayy. Tou K. Ot 
exdexr, cou (k. oe. 0. > Ar) BA (cf Ar F) + omnes sancti tui y et benedicant tibi omnes electi tui et omnis 
creatura tua benedicat tibiaB > M €LS Tavtas T. avo. | est. at. B Ar mavres at awves cov (> 44) O TUNTWY kK, 


t@pLEvOS evAoy. G€ TavtT, at ayy. gov evdoy. ce (e. eae 7. | Kk.) mavT. ot €KAEKT. TOU 44, 106, Loy > SM _ in omnia saecula 
saeculorum af in saeculum s—li y 16, eohro 90 holo Qumxw oo holy S (of M)  altter M  stmil. F 
«.1°] > BA 44, 106, 107 © ev | 7p Dw Ar eupp. | nv. (ev. Jes B¥bA pe | npas 44, 106, 107 Ar eyevero | 
typo BAL +npw 44, 106,107 > Ar vmevoouv| -ovpev 44, 106, 107 Ar ava... nuev| [MI NXuDI 
ante x. aux Ar — rodv| > 44, 106, 107 17. simi. — «.1°] > BA 44,106,107 SHAr evil. cc] > SM 
+xupe 44, 106, 107 +xmbe Ar eAeno. | mr xdon msy NI duo | min Ar nde ‘ow M povoy. | +k, 
T. yoves aurwy 106,107 S > Ar TEOU Tienes cheav | ody PAYA. HIM KON xnby sind an Ar aliter M 
edeos k.] > S k. got. k.| > BA cuvter.| bosmo JK gael low § per’ eu. k. edeou.| ev vyera (-tera Be b 
-ia A) pera ev. x. eXcous BA pera edcous x. ev. 44, 106, 107 © >S 18, tore een. rots ox. avtov| (pr. TWD 
F) exedevoey de 7. ocx. BAF x. nAOocay ot ox. x. et. autos 44, 106, 107 SAr 4°97 M xoout| aan ads S 
won I tap. | + quam fecerunt @ + 75y F po T. opOpov yev. | > BAF x. 1r. npep. (heron =) y 44, 106, 
107 3 wi743 N33 wn x5 sy Ar (+3 M) 19. Kk. emomoev avtots yapnov nuepav Sexa teau. BA (cf. F) tr. yuo. | 
EF. (> 44 S) T. Y. auTov post ecmev 44, 106, 107 = >M Towne. | eTatsagov 44, 106, 107 3 + pauc. verb. M 
t. Boux.| tas (rovs 44) Boas 44, 106, 107 Badio.| edpap, avrov (av. > 44 S)«. 44, 106,107 3M  abiit ipse 
win Ar nyaryer | mom 93D) Afr Sve | S44, 106/107-Ar NM teoo. | SS AF +fas9 SM €t7T. 
curren. | eraé. (+ aksd utad S) eromal. 44, 106,107 SH Ar AY PON saynd pp) Ar k. np&. mapaox. | 
= 44, 100, 107 Si2M ja aay) Ar 20. exud. T, K. | > BAS A7 NM + wpogey auvT@ K. 44, 106, 107 ‘wy 
yaya F autre} -ros A + PL wpev n ouvredeoOnvar tr. nuepas T. yapou evopxws BA > 44,106,107 L Jara s S ArM 
dexa tea. npepov| cav un mAnpwbwary ar 6. tea. ny. T. yapou post avrov BA (cf F) ews nuepwr Sexatec. 44, 106, 107 post 


atxov a. 44, 106, 107 oe Jeoom axa? fro post pn nw, & QU py KLY, evrev6. | pn e&eAOew avrov BA 
ov pn e£edOns ex 7. oxov o. 44,106, 107 dr M wash PS “ny Imex xy Fo ad... xatod.] > BAF add’... 
e.0t | etd, 106, 107 SArM K. euppavers | tva -ns 44, 100, 107 = T. poy. | SS AaiNe katwduveperny | 
-08. 44 -wduvon. 106 multis adflictam doloribus # 21. vga pot... To nuiov x.| Tore AaBovra Tt. np. T. 


umapxavtwv avrov BA or. np. tev umapy. pot AaBe mapaypynua 44, 106, 107 S dr (2 F) Vim Bhar nxbv nx) F 
un'aye vytauy. | mopeveoOat peta vyetas (-as BYA  -tecas Bab) BA um. ev ecpyvg 44,106, 107 > SAr_ vade salvus et 
sanus cum pace @ AnDwa 5m) M 5b) F mp. 7. wat.| > Sar cov) > BAS Ar tT. addo ny.| T. Aotma 
BAF +, np. 44 xdi> aon ArM oray | ews 44, 106, 107 eyo Te | > BA eyw 44, 106, 107 VLLET. 
aa mard,2° | > BAM 4% mon pn F vper. | gav 44 > Ar dapo.1° | ee ea matd.1°| rexv. 44, 
106,107 > wpasdoS san ns dr cove] > 44,106,107 ES] 4°nMIN Ary) > 44, 106, 107 
K, Tapa Oo... . mard.2° | Eo OO. 107 dy “Wea Gaps. Trad.2° | > it 


15. R* wrote ebAdynoev . . . x. efwev which should be read in 8. See Introd., p. 174, footnote 2, for the importance 
of liturgical and theological additions in RY and R°. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 9. 1-6 


ii. Raphael’s journey to Gabael, 1x. 1-6. 


2 Then Tobias called Raphael, and said unto him, Brother Azarias, take along with thee four 
servants, and two camels, and go to Rages and get thee to Gabael, and give him the bond ; receive the 
4 money and bring him with thee to the wedding feast. For thou knowest that my father will count 
3 the days, and if J tarry one day, I shall sorely grieve him ; and thou seest what Raguel hath sworn, 
5 and I cannot break his oath. And Raphael went on his way with the four servants and the two 
camels to Rages of Media and they lodged with Gabael, and Raphael gave him his bond ; and (he) 
made known to him concerning Tobias, Tobit’s son, that he had taken a wife and that he invited 
him to the wedding-feast. And he arose and counted out to him the bags with their seals and placed 
6 them together < on the camels >. And they rose up early in the morning together and came to 
the wedding-feast. And they came into the house of Raguel, and found Tobias lying at meat. 
And he sprang up and greeted him. And he wept and blessed him and said unto him, Honest and 


Oe Tore | redo ve. ie pr.tov BA 44,106,107. +ang. LF 2; mapaXape | AaBe BA 44,106,107 pera a. | 
evrevdev 44, 106, 107 S +hinc 1 Ar M _ reacap. ower, | maida BA > 44, 106, 107 ele) > 44, 106, 107 
cap. duo] dvo cap. BA 44, 106, 107 ews Payas] ev Payats t. Mndetas (-tas A) BA WOM Sn Civitatem 
Rages >F K. nké | > 44,106,107 SLAr ME Tapa | mpos 44, 106, 107 Ta. | + jTIP|N by3 F 
Sos | > BA auto | > BA = avraws 44, 106, 107 Ue xetp. | >BA he bobs S + suum pm DI Ww 
Ar onnnox M Kopicat | + pot BA dAafe 44, 106, 107 ee ArMF pr. «. xt (> N*) See 106, 107 Ar 
Pie mapahaBe avr. | aut. aye pot (u. > A) BA — ayaye avrov (-to 44) 44, 106, 107 fon Ar MF peta o. | 
> BA & Ar M TOUS yap. | TOV Y. BA f. Pr. Vig BA Ar av... erat | rev oyaave lye yap | > 44 aptOav oO 
nmat.| o 7. p. aptOpee BA om. p. apiBpov 44,106, 107 LAr ‘JusosaS Io WS + p~ M tr. nuep.| > 44, 106, 
107 Xporices | Re Si Soave)” Ave nLEp. pay | peya (y Sup. ras. ANF) BA puav nuep. 44, 106, 107 
una plusdie# .> F = dAuvmnoe avr. | oduynénocraa BA os Les boo SF contristabo animam eius & (Cea ee) 
drav | > 44, 106, 107 SLAr Baek. Oewp. re diore BAe. 44, 106, 107 ray > Sed vides quomodo x Sin 
b3 ond brid nda xd wre1drM >F WOO EV | OPW4t OX EV (-Kev Ba b) Pp, BA 44 106, IOo7) + pI e&eAGewy 
pe (+9) TOINN TY MMI jd ArMF) BAArMF = + pear pe (por 44) Sexatetoapes (coos >) npepas (8. n. 44) 
Tap auT@ 44, 106, 107 = K, OU... OPK. aut. | > BA 106 Ar M Suvapat | -yoopnat 44, 107 possumus L 
mapafnvat | abetnoat 44, 107 spernere # 5. eropeuOn | op M ee] +ang. £ K. Ob Ti ¢ sd OK raQlnO. 
cap.| > BAF «, ot otk. avtov 44, 106, 107 pr. np M as P.t.M.] > BA ets P. 44, 106, 107 M WIS 
wor S inciv. MM. YUN ipo Ar >F nucOnacav| -67 BAL pr. ndOov mpos Tr. «. 44, 106, 107 SF 
>M  +nina nods F mupa .] exet 44, 106, 107 olas § aut 1°| 4+ Pad. 44, 106, 107 SH pr. 
ip) 2) tl 7. xeep. | ey Kako 5 avtav| > BA 44, 106, 107 & k, ured, auto | >BAF o& wofo = 
Leavis T. | > BA a. r. vt. ToBta 44, 106, LO Soh OTt eda. | see BAF +°2 = yur. | > BA +-T. vy. 
PaewmetOo snogeee Ao sou) Azan K.7°] > BA _ OTe Kaa. | > BA cote exer kadov (x. > 44) °44, 100 aloe. 
y> ).0 ye oo coho S pr.“ Ar +°°M >F ast. yapov] > BA 44 +O M >F «x. avacras] os 
de BA x. aveaorn T. 44,106,107 {2 bxan pow Ip dr > MF mapnpeOp. | mponveyrey BAF  eEnveyxe 44, 106, 107 
> ArM autw 3°) > BA 44, 106, 107 Ar M cuv t. oppayow| ev t. op. BA x, edetée ras of. 44, 106, 
107 S +suis# >ArM ‘vy Sy wnina F ouveOnxay aura] eSoxev auto BA npiOunoe t. apyuptov x. ee Onxev 
emt tas Kaz. 44,106, 107 S +supra camelos aBy wna by xaos iyo Ar M Sway may oan ’5 mpd) F 
6. wpOpicar | wpOpevaay ho 44 ArM vigilaverunt Ey KOLV, K. | > 44 ArMF ecandAGov 1°] nv\Goaay B* b 44, 106, 
107 aBy rGov BeA NNN M Els T. yapor | > 44 +lagis = K. econrd, .. . exAauo. K. | > K. 
eiod8.2°| > BA 44, 106,107 SaBy ArM els Ta tal > BASaByArM  spos P. 44, 106, 107 k. cup, T. 
avaxetst.| > BA et invenit Gabelus Th. discumb. (accumb. y)aBy _ «. aver.] > BA 44, 106, 107 4r M K. 


num.| > BA 44, 106, 107 8 avtov!°| > 44,106,107 omavo SaB ArM K. ex\.] > 44, 106, 107 S 
+Gabelusa8 + NANI MND Ar M K. evdoy. | > 44, 106, 107 ay avTov | TwBetas tT. yuvatka avrou 
BA (ci F) > 44,106,107 Sy Deuma K. €(7. . . . OMotov auto | > BAF K. eur. | +T. 44,106,107 5 
dicens autw| > 44, 106, 107 LAr M Kade .. . edenuom.| evdoynr. o kup. os edwxe oot ecpyv. (+ bone et 


optime vir a 8) OTL VLOS Et (eva, es ae y) avOpos Kad. k. (x. Ke ad =) aya, kK. eXenproguvas To.ovvTos 44, 106, 107 (+ et 
benedictus tu filia 8B) SaBy ‘2p 4a) Ox Ape ‘DIY Tay OWP) AY 73) Jia wows xmby Ar Sean mbox » 73 
AWN DY ANows Jvann wx M dwn... yur. e) evdoynevos et K. evdoy. (ev. > 44) o mat. cou kK, evdoy. (ev, 
> 44 3) yur. cov Kk. o maT. Kn pNT. (x, n. pe. > 106) autns 44, 106, 107 S NW NNID SANS snd) jan) —> 37) 


IX. 3. opapoxey (RY), Th. Gravz., p. 205. 

5. guvéOnxav atta is possible alone, but probably émi 7. xayndous should be restored froma By Avand M. On the 
other hand a 8 y Av M inadvertently wrote «. etiajAGov only once in the next verse and then omitted eis ra P. R* clings 
at any rate to the mention of Raguel though its compromise has suffered in 44 and is lostin . RYso radically abridged 
the verse that the second half was unintelligible to the copyists, but restore «. evA. ‘P. ray T. x. THY yur. avrov in RY. 
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good /ad, son of a man honest and good, just and merciful! The Lord give thee the blessing 
of heaven, and unto thy wife and thy father and thy wife’s mother! Blessed be God that I have 
seen Tobias my cousin like him. 


D. THE HOME-COMING, x. I-xi. 17. 
1. Tobias’ sorrowing parents, x. I-7°. 


10: Now day by day Tobit kept counting how many days he would spend in going and how many 
2 return in. And when the days were expired, and his son was not come, he said, Is he perchance 

3 detained there? or is Gabacl perchance dead, and there is no man to give him the money? And 

4 he began to grieve. And Anna his wife saith, My child hath perished, and is no longer among the 

5 living ; and she began to weep and bewail her son, and said, Woe is me, szy child, that I let thee 

6 go, the light of mine eyes. And Tobit kept saying unto her, Hold thy peace, trouble not, sister, he is in 
good health ; doubtless some distracting business hath befallen them there ; and the man who went 

7 with him is trusty and one of our brethren ; grieve not for him, sister, soon he will be here. And 


Ar ™“ FWA DPD OD O32 Ary a2 m yonna xia M Sw@n oat kup. evdoy. oup. | det tibi benedictionem 


(ben. det tibi y) Dom. coeli a8 y kK. T. maT... . yur. cou] > y evdoy. ... at. aut.| > 44,106, 107 S Ar M 
ott €18.... apooy avrm| quoniam video Thobi consobrini mei similem a8 et benedicat Deus Thobi consobrinum 
meum y. 


NX. I. drev. M EXOOT eg tats emotp. | k. T, a mar, aut. eXoyicaro (-Cero A) exaor. nnep. BA (ff F) «. T. 
npeOer (-noe 44) 7. np. ad’ ns ene T. 0 vos aut. 44, 106, 107 S Se] et LAr nuep.| +2 Ar mopeva. | 
NODD Spd bs Sy Ar ev roo.2°| > & excot.| +filius eius & ote ouveted.| ws emAnpwl. BA 
em\eavacuv 44, 106, 107 nycepat | +r. wopeas (-cas A) BAF +a avin Ar O Ul, aur. | > BA 44, 106, 107 
eet Ay Renae UU mapny | OUK NPXETO (-ovTo A i) BA x. edumnOn TwBtas (T. > 4 4) 106, 107 (+ F) ods Koso 
Merap s S 2. brev. M am.| +T. A prix. 44,106,107 3 +p Ar (cf F) Mr eo) 
> 44, 106, 107 3 kateo xeOn | katrnoxuvraa BA mpaaSy xnd5 Ar OX Np F exet| Says Soh 1a 
are. | reOvnxe 44, 106, 107 o | > eb ae 4 100,107 ovders | ov 44, 106, 107 Ar Y wio S et nemo & 
aur. 6.5. | 6d. aur. BA 88. 7. ve pou 44, 106, 107 S mS yam Ar (Gan) 3. x. np&. dAum.] «. eAumetro Kav BA 
> 44,106, 107 5 msayned mw Ar Ge M) antey. 2 ¥ 4. brev. M Kk. A. 7 y. aut. dey. | em. O€ aUTw 
n yurn ( + avrav A) BAF «x. ez. A. 44, 106, ely) es fap Ar T. maid. p. | f 7. BAL Yonsei OO Lov 
K. OUK. . C.| (+ Ar)  drore kexporxey BA Ar x, ovxere Cy 44, 106,107 S  quare tardat (-tury)aBy >F 
<5 ee aur. | np£. Opnvew avrov BA eOpnvet wept aut. 44, 106, 107 S x. eur. | eGpnver Neyousa 44 ede INI 
Ovat pot] ov pede por (pu sup. ras. A®) BA ompor 44, 106, 107 S ott] mpos tt 44, 106, 107 S mropev0. | 
> BAS amedGev am’ evov 44, 106,107 S +NAPN yard Ar aliter ¥ Ton@). T1000, p. | anle texv. 44, 106, 
HO so +. 5)95 Mnpay and Ar +p) .3 F 6. brev. M F T. eAeyev aury | T. Neyec autn BA mapexadet 
aurny T. x. etm. (xk. €. 44 Aeyov) 44, 106, 1075  ary.... vy: | Gapoet adeX. mapectat a vios np. vyratvor 44, 106,107 3 
aden. | > BA Ar kK. pada... adn mapear. | > BA K, pada | > 44, 106 107 8S sed forsitani# ona Ar 
TeptoTac p. | luasax S mora @ yw Ar arr. ey. exet| detinet illos %  avras...o avOp.| tis avrar (-ro 44 S) 
yeyove wn Aumov ore k. (kK. > >) 44, 106, 107 3 avrots | a5 K. ews | ee 44,107 etex © > 106Ar_ -. abed. ny. | 
> 106 Ar in AU oe Tmapeor. | yn Ons ext thy xapd. o. kakov 106,107 S > 44 TEpt QUT. aden. | DIAS Ar 
feet, <€t7bs. 4 7FatO. p. | ononnd mon) M (pr. F) aur@ | Avva 44,106,107 3 >H +79N Ar Sy.... ava | 
> 44,106,107 § Sty. an’ ep. x.| ory. BA Ar F  tace molestus es mihi a8 molestus es mihi esse noli y 
pn pe mh. | pn mA. pe BA (+F) uel he) ae) ny ArF aman. | > Ar rraté. | TEV 44, LOO WIO7 — °5) by Ar 
exo. mwepteBa. T. a8. | emopeveto kad nuep. ets t. 00. BAF  exand. ene tr. adov mepeeBr. 44, 106, 107 Katvo loan 
Loo Jomo futias loo Ilo S sme nem|ad mpp> mam dr oti Sx xyny M nox. « « « nnepav| e€o 
avas anndO, (-av A) nuepas re (np. re > L) BAD (fF) et epyerae o vt. avrns (av. > 44) 44,106, 107 >& 
pole at) IN srosday NOD'a dr 733 2’ DS mixad oy" BE) wl K. ovk ered, avd. | aprav ouxk notev 


X. 2. katyoxuvtae (RY, an unlucky substitute for xcareayé@n of RS, which is supported by Ax and F) must be 
translated ‘are they disappointed?’ (cf. wi3). R° omitted the clause because of this difficult expression, and most 
moderns who uphold RY are here compelled to emend on the basis of R8. On -eoyeOn v. Th. Gram., p. 238. 

4-6. On the relation of these verses to Jub. ch. xxvil. v. R. Harris, 4.7. 7h. pp. 349 ff. 

5. ov pede poe (RY) is corrupt. It might be emended @ (cf. Av) or ws or od (Fri.) péAee por or ov peAet oor (Tisch.). 

6. meptomacpds (RS) = ‘distracting business, distraction’ (e.g. Polyb. iii. 87, 9; iv. 32, 5), represents j*3) (occupation, 
task) six times in Eccles. The words 6 dv@p... . yx) Avmovd (R$) give the key to the difficult ‘ perfectus vir (et) verax... 
Heleiere im.Jub. ch. xxvii. 

7. ~hesn. -hur. (RY), Th. Gram., p. 227. In Ar D9 ~ (cf. vill. 20, ix. 3) may be original, but prob. it is a trans- 
formation by a late scribe of the numerical “5, 


oe 


THE BOOK OF Ochi. 7-1 


she said unto him, Hold thy peace at me and deceive me not ; my child hath perished. And hasten- 
ing forth early she spent every day watching the road, by which her son had gone,and would hearken 
to no one; and when the sun went down she would enter in, and mourn and weep the whole night, 
and have no sleep. 


il. Tobias sets out for home, cv. 7°-13. 


And when the fourteen days of the wedding feast were expired which Raguel had sworn to 
celebrate for his daughter, Tobias entered in to him and said, Send me away, for I know that my 
father and my mother believe not that they will see me again; and now I pray thee, father, that 


g thou send me away that I may go to my father ; already I have told thee how I left him. And Raguel 


said unto Tobias, Abide, lad, abide with me, while I send messengers to Tobit thy father, and they 


9 shall tell him concerning thee. And he said unto him, Nay, I pray thee that thou send me away to 
1o my father. And Raguel arose, and handed over to Tobias Sarah his wife, and half of all his goods. 


II 


men-servants and maid-servants, oxen and sheep, asses and camels, clothing and money and chattels ; 
and he sent them away in peace, and he embraced him and said to him, Farewell, child, depart in 
peace; may the Lord of heaven prosper you, and Sarah thy wife, and may I see children of you 
before I dic. And he said unto Sarah his daughter, Go unto thy father-in-law, because henceforth 


(e BL) BAaByF > 44, 106, 107 S Ar Kk, ore Ov... umvov| r. de vuxras (+ 0A A) ov SeeAipraver (Bb (rid) A 
tT. DP) O@pnvovea (ee eecike loys (cf. i) ews ov edu o nA. kK. EtondAG. ets T. otk, avT. (Ly 3) K, OUK €yevoaTo 
ovdevos kK. ovk novvaro vrvwoat (k. 0. 7. Vv. > 44) 445 1O0moy = Bab) Fp xd xrouha NMYIOT Taya AW Ndyo nb) 
(es 9% > M) Ar M x. ore2°| eos ov BAF x, eyeveto ws 106, 107 Mk. ws 44 tr. yap.] > S as on. P.| 
Sd es as| xa6ws 106, 107 mona. T. Ovy. avr.| ma, avrov exe BA > 44, 106, 107 SL Ar ME 
econ. . . . T. K. | Sb Awi4 100. TO? Ari] F econnré. | > eur.2° | + de (> Ar) T. Tw ic > B ab) Ee 
(os S$) BAS ArM (fF) +7. 44,106,107 +illi @ Egan. . . . yap cyw| eEar. pe BA Ar MF rropev- 
gona mpos T. mat, pov 44, 106(4+F)107 > pr. nN F Ov mioT. . . . ple ett | ouxett eAmicovaw ower Oat pe 
BA Ar ayYOVUIwWoL (-covow 106) €t €TL (ere > 44) ovrovrat T. Tpeco@m, pov 44, 106, 107 e+ HALOS eee JNo5 JNaxs 
u2/ gehe Nuaso ly S/n Dawn OFM. ONT AN OMNI Mom wei Any sy ‘> F et] > B kK. 
poy . . . apyx. avr.| > BA 44, 106, 107 SMF x. vy] nunc itaque nat.| > Ar x. Topev6. . . . 
aut.| 5 xasynnd sida. Xda Ar 8. x. ewm.| em de BA P.r. T.| uvta o mev8. (4+ avrov A) BAP. 44, 
LOOM TO jecnl ean mS Ar Mevl°. . . per’ epou| p. map’ enor BA => 44, 106, 107 S Remane hic penes 
me#iM v3 Sy IF K. €y@ aTOOTEAK® | kayo e€at—w (-AAo B*) B* vid NaBy eyo e&Xo (-AA 106) 44, 106, 
roy ayy.} > BA ArMF T.| > BAS aie Nie t.m.0.| >ArM + ond) ie) vrode£.| dyrwg. 
BA vred-wow 44, 106, 107 auto | syaNd ArM Tepe gov | ra kata ge BA J Nnntane Loo laos = +0v 
Oe pesity, ETL OALY. NMEpasS BET €"OU (yu. «. > 44) 44, LOO" 107 ~) mee d b> ArM 72397 F Q. etn. aut. | le 
Aeyee BA oem. T. 44, 106, 107 MF +17.85 illedixith “y m5 nx Ar Mndapas | > (ovy: J} ab) Dey: 
ovxt adda A 23, 55, 04, 71 Lb) woes WS intotum i +0 zarep 44,106,107 # ‘mS ANN bs Mond 
xdx SSN aktw oe | > BAMF peto Z wn $ tyes 7 omas | > BA 44, 1009107 S247iee efaTro- 
aretdns| -kov BA 44, 106, 107 an Ar 35x Fr evrev6. | > BA 44, 106, 107 S47 F nobxy M mpos | 
wa pn AuTNnTw 44, 106, 107 Jem), Ws S + DNDN} F 10. rol > BA et continuo & avagtas | + de 
BA -eorn 44, 106,107 > M F3 +x. edaBe 3, (3. > =) rt. Ovy. aut. kK. 44, 106, 107 S post map. M maped. | 
6. BA + avurnv 44, 106, 107) +9 diy avra BAF Bt. yur. aur, K. | > 44, 106, 107 —S: filam sna 
x. To npuou (N A*™) ca (a sup. ras.) nu. BA* x, edwx. avro 44, 106, 107 TravT ov | > BALAr MF zavta 106 
ave | > BA +170 np. 106,107 + 7avtwy Ta npion avtov 44 mato. K, avo. | owpata BA Ar ~ 8B. x, mp. kK. KT 
BA mp. 44  oves et boves i (pos/ cap. Ar) ArM > F ov. x. kap.| > BAF x. x. ov, 106, 107  kap. 44 
post ox. Ar mpar.| > BA 44,106,107 SF plen. Mx. apy.] apy. BA et pecuniam «x. ox.] > BA plen. M(% 
F) 11. efur.] pr. evdoynoas avrous BA + OPWAA mova Ar >F — avrovs... nonacato avrov] > BA aur. x. 
nomagavro avtoy 44, 106, 107 = illum salv. san. et vale illt fecit #. revs) 20) ArMFE K, €lTT. auto | Neyou BA 
x. €. P. 44,106,107 S et dixit # MF ud “ION i ye uraye | > BAArMEF = Badsere trexva vytatvovres 
44, 106, 107 &  vade fili salvus sanus 1 oo kvp.] 0 6. ( post rexva BA) BA 44, 107 Ar MF pr. x. 44, 106, 107 
oup. | + hsstyo S>Ar IwwNINM Sew iF evodocat | -cet B 44,106,107 -Aoynoa A snby yee Ar Jaa M 
vpas| +rexva BA - 106,107 aDII F PP ip, | Saeeuy NL iP Ka S. 4. = ala | pees K. td. TEKVA 
Up. Ad CON 107 Kk. 6. | % umy Ar MF mad.| % NIN oor) ot ova M mpo...pe| > M 
pe| ante arob. BA 12. «1°... awed. avr.] > 44 k.1°| teirqnue 3. 7. Ovy. aut. x. T. x, 106, 107 S 


10. ra qywov (RY), Th. Gram., p. 180. oopara (RY) = slaves in classical Greek, e. g. Dem. (480. 10), Plut., but always 
with aixpadora, oikertxad Or some similar epithet, in the Ptolemaic papyri (cf. espec. Demophon’s letter to Ptolemaeus 
¢.245 B.C. in Zhe Hibeh Papyri, No. 54), in the LXX (e.g. Gen. xxxiv. 29, Bel and Drag. 32; 2 Mac. viii. 11), in 
Polybius and later writers, and in the N.T. See Deissm., &.S., p. 160, 2.4.£., p. 151. 
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Mr, 2 


THE BOOK OF TOBIT 10. 12—11. 3 


they are thy parents as they who begat thee; farewell, daughter. May I hear a good report of 
thee so long as I live. And he embraced them and let them go. And Edna saith unto Tobias, 
Child and brother beloved, may the Lord restore thee, and may I see children of thee while I live 
and of Sarah my daughter before I die. Before the Lord I commit my daughter unto thee in trust ; 
vex her not all the days of thy life. Child, farewell; henceforth I am thy mother and Sarah thy 
sister. May we all be prospered in the same all the days in our life. And she kissed them both 
and sent them away in peace. And Tobias departed from Raguel in peace and rejoicing and 
blessing the Lord of heaven and earth, the King of all, because he had prospered his journey. And 
Raguct said unto him, Mayst thou be prospered to honour them all the days of their life. 


iii. Tobias’ reunion with his parents and the return of Tobit’s sight, xi. 1-17. 


And when they drew nigh to Caeserin which is over against Nineveh, Raphael said, Thou 


3 knowest how we did leave thy father: let us run forward before thy wife, and prepare the house 


+apprehendit illum et (+salutans a8) osculatus est (+et y) Sarram (+filiam suama8)etaBy pwn pa? Pan 
and ArM s.| > BA 106, 107 aBy r. Ouy. avt.| avty Ovyatrep 106, 107 a8 illiy >F Yr. 
mpos|] ra BA 106,107 SaByArMF +5xoM tov Trev, a Tous m. cov (ov sup. ras. (seg. ras. 1 Ut.) Al) 
BA +«. rv. co. 106,107 SaByAr MF ort amo... yoveis o.| aur. vuv yov. a. cow BA a B ort aut. o. 
yov. ano T. v. etot 106,107 5S > M ant. v.| NANIN Ar ws ot yer. ce] > BA Ar ME xadws nueba ny. 
106, 107 S pr. ( post ws) pater tuus et mater tuus Bad... . 6Gvy.] > BAF — B. vyawvovea 106, 107 Ar M 
ak, 0. ay. akon €, Co | ax. o. ax. kad. BA > 106, 107 S -+et gaudium HH wna’? * yows Moyo ma’pni 
EF €. Cw | (+ NI) xnan arm Ar M fF kK. avaom. a7en, avr. | x. epiAnoev aurny BA F et osculatus est 
eam et dimisit (+illam y) aBy f Ar pr. ond pum M > 44, 106, 107 § x.3°] > 106 E. dey. T.] E. 
emampos I. Ab vem. E. mp. T. 44, 106, 107 & “D bx 3px MM Texv.. .. aro. | adeA. ayamnre (ns NN) 2 Ar 
72 M) aTOKaTAaGTHC EL (-ae A) oe (salvum te perducat (ducet te y) aBy Ar M) o Kup. T. oup. k. ban pot ety cou (o. 
> aBy Ar) matdta (+ por) ar +" 995 Map M) EK 2 te Ovy. prov (+ antequam moriar aBy NT) BA aBy 
aArM simil.F > 44, 106, 107 2 EVOTT. T. kup. | WIP Ar antees.M ever. | pr. wa euppuvOw BA aB y 
tov] > 44 xup.| +coeli aB y mapatié.| pr. x. Bou BASF mapadid. 44,106, 107 SF xm Ar M  trado 
(-am y) aBy r. Ovy.| pr. Sarram Ar M ev| emt 44, 106, 107 > napaOnkn | mapaxatad, (xara sup. 
ras. Al) BA rrap-nv (+ ovrws 106) 44, 106, 107. > XS tanquam bonum depositum %Z(+ F) Jus Ar MF 
un Auto. | wn oKvd. 44,106,107 SL priet& mac. r. nyep.l®... ameor. vytav.| > BA — aliter F npep. | 
Jo M tr. ¢. covl’] > 44, 106,107 M avn ar mad, ets ecp.|. > 44,106,107 5 vade f. salvus et sanus 
apy pidw >) M mad.| > Ar amo T, vu... Con ny. | p33 M amo T. vuv | x. Wov 106, 107 Xd 
ea4 >wetr CAT ke - pnt. a. kK. 3.1 ad. o. 44, 106, 107 2 ade) py | uxor #& dr vod. ... Cw hy. | 
> 44, 106,107 5 diligat (dirig. y) te deus et illam ut sitis in loco sanctitaltis omn. dieb. vit. vest. (diebus 
vestris y) aBy appor. | > ArM pisyn ‘9 b5 PAA ndy’ xonds Ar K. ATEOT. vy. | x. e€n\Oooav 44, 106, 
107 2 vy. | > ArM Terk we GGT. avr. | peta TauTa emopevero k. T. evAoywy tuv 6. BA kx. emop. 
T. yaup. x. (x. > 44) evd. roy 6. 7. oup. x. T. yys 44,106,107 S aliterM “AX 72 “DI OYD on scans F 
amro Pe > Ar vy. k. | >aBy Ar Kup. | deum aBy Ar Teo Omus: ss ort | y moxdp noun Ar OTe 
evoOwk. T. 00. aur. | ott evodwoer (-05. B*A — -wd. B®6) tr. 0.a. BA > 44, 106,107 3 altter M Rune ren 
aur. | x. katevAoyet P. k. E. 7. yuvatxa aur..(+ et dixit iniunctum est mihi a Domtno (229yD" xnoe Ar) honorari 
(-are y) vos omnibus die. vit. vestr. (meae y)aBy Ar) BAaByAr «x. mpoonugaro Aeywv yevorro pot tipav Tov rev. 
pov womep Tous epauT. you. wT. T. nuep. T. ¢. aur. 106,107 5 > 44 MF 


XI. 1. plen. M ws nyyeoar | ETOPEVETO (+°0 Ar \25n le) pexpis ov eyytoat aurov (-rous Bbie? F) es BA Ar F 
emopevOnaav tr. odov avtwy x. nAdov 44, 106,107 > NI" “by M Kagepew| > BA  Katoapecav 44, 106, 107 
vimas (7./. semanas) S Charamaf8 Caracha y Charan p OMPS ArM >F n eotv| > BAF 
karevavtt| > BAF amev. 44, 106, 107 in medio ilinere contra Y N.| pr. tys 44, 107 +undecimo die DV 


mo F 2. emev| pr.x. BA 44, 106, 107 +pos T. BA 44, 106, 107 % Ar > + xdon F Su] ov 
BAF yivoak. | +adeaahde BA Ar + Thobias frater 1M mas | > apnxaper | -kes B -xas (s absciss.) 


A 44,107 ArMF -«a 106 >S_ reliqueris # r. marepa| yoots (22. opdabsd el ads ded) br sed 5S 
gay | + JOX FAN) M 3: mpodp. | + ouvv 106, 107 SS) poo haor Pe E) T. yuvatkos a. ] pr. eumpoo bev BA 
> 44,106,107 8Ar ME +et eamus eTOtp. | eel 5S >M ev w epxovra| > BAF 9 Se yu. o. 
mapeatat (-eatt 106) kata oxoAny (heats hades S) omow nu. 44, 106,107 S dum prosequitur nos (+ puella a8) 


XI. 1. RY followed by certain Vss. omits purposely to avoid the difficulty as to the precise name of the locality. 
K$ on the contrary, though possibly not absolutely original (Reusch conjectures Xadax, cf. y and Gen. x. 11), was the 
most ancient tradition and is presupposed by the majority of the variants. 
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while they are coming. And they went both together; and he said unto him, Take in thy hands the 
call. And the dog went with them, behind him and her son. And Anna sat watching the road by 
which her son would come. And she espied him coming, and said unto his father, Behold, thy son 
cometh, and the man that went with him. And Raphael said unto Tobias before he drew nigh to his 
father, I know that his eyes will be opened ; stuff the gall of the fish into his eyes and the medicament 
will draw up and scale off the white films from his eyes, and thy father will sce again and behold 
9 the light. And she ran, and fell upon the neck of her son, and said unto him, I have seen thee, my 
10 child; hereafter I can die. Andshe wept. And Tobit rose and stumbled with his feet and went forth 
11 toward the door of the porch. And Tobias went towards him with the gall of the fish 1n his hand ; 


~T Oc 


‘oe 


aBy + bys ND Dy ( pr. OYA" Dy M) ArM dels auto | > BAF Kotves | K. 0 KUWY TPOETpPE EV 
eunpoobey autwv 44, 106, 107 & k,em, avre| > BA P. mpos T. 44, 106,107 SM =  angelus & AaBe | 
+e BA > Ar pera xetpas| mape xepa BA > 44,106,107 tecum#M > Ar xornv| +7. txAvos 


(+973 35 Sy ‘spn ne “b npd JD EF) x. eropevOnoav ([ ano] MN) BAF M +7. xO. ev T. xeupt gov 44, 
106,107 S de felle illo, et habe H > Ar k, cumd.|] > 44,106, 1075 ArM _ et abiit # avros | > BA 
44, 106, 107 S Oo Kuptos | oxvav BAaB yF > 44, 106, 107 SAW €K T. OWLGW AVTOU k, T, VLOU autns | 
omtabev autwvy BAF epmpocbev avt. 58, 71, 74, 76, 236, 249 > 44,106,107 ArM cum iilis Z Bale rAA. 
106,107 S Awal oN inwesr Ar wR M — exadyro|] +inviaet@ +X'nyN nvaws Ar +30 by M 
epider. | >F rnp adap | pr. es BA >ArFf se -. odav | adventum % o> ArF xeavox M T. viou | mata BA 
ArM = filu 6. > 44,106,107 SS epyopevov] vom pinay M ovo wo F «em... per avtov| > Ar 


K. eur. | ram F K2°, | > BA +. TaTpt avrov | neve MF pr. na M Sou | + 5N EF cav| rau BM >F 


(ieee |e ctr. | 44, 106, 107 Toe | > B  Twfia post eyw A mpas T. 44, 106, 107 sy le Mpa T. 
eyy....7. mut.) > BAM haj3e r. yoANY T. LyO. Ev TH XELpI O. K. ETTAL EV T. Evy. T. TaTpL O. TpoTEdevoeTat Gor (mp, C. 


> 44 glad waa orawo §) 44,106,107 S antequam adpropinquemus patri tuo # ‘bipa yo nN 


naa Hismya) F Ertor. | +eyo B +eyoT. A > 44,106,107 3 ott | bis scr. A +avokee B avocyec 
A «106,107 > 44 enimquad 3 o. of6.| rovs of@. BAF wos ayM avrov| o maTnp 


cov, BAMF >S& avewxOncovrat | > BAM § -wypevor 44, 106, 107 S Jani F So. of. None Nmiewae 
NPYD wi (posi v.10) Ar XBW VY InN AN AY IA M evTAacay | uu eyxpicov BE au ow evy. A 23, 


55, 58, 64, 71 epmacav| 44, 106, 107 $0 =  +ergo XL 7. «x6.| > BA 44, 106,107 F Jyo 
amooTuWet T. dappakor | Snxes Siatppwee BA “aX Siy0 S insidet medicamentum H > I arroderioes | 
amoBaterat Bo Bader A 23,58, 71 pro os 2919 lyxoo S decoriabis# way xp an’ 3D) F aro tT. of, avr. | 
> BAF avaBrewer... K. | = Bah Car pas | oe BA + ya>/ eee 9g. sim. Mog. stm. Ar 
k1°| A F avedp. | apoadpapovca BA = Avva erornket emi Sdrerovoa emt T. odoy x, ede T. KUYa TpOTpEXavTa (meEpiTpP. 44 
Iho god S) x. edpape (x. €. > 44) x. ecmer (+ Prrab dr 5) dou T. (> 4) o vi. cov (wou 44) epxera. x. (+KORO S) 


aveotpeey A. ets amavtnow Tov ut. autns (7. v. a. 44 avrov) Kk. meptedaBev avrov (x. 7. a. > 44) 44, 106, 107 
K.2° | Avva BA mater suaaBF emerrecer | emea. A 44 ert | els 44 T. viov aun | avrov 44, 106, 107 a F 


+ 4am F avtw] wou 44,106,107. > SF — Eidoy «rd.] ond NaMN ADs +) DOW] JINN NNN PD 
Snnok ns Iy NNP goer PINS nv dy ab nami xo nevim avsay So mS n-decane oa amioN 
(jmin F) p22 7s MF Evdor | wov A vides Tratdiov | TeKV. 44, 106, 107 fili 2 amor. yur | Xi ws foo Is 
amodo i aro, | + yo Jor Shoo S$ K.4°| > 44, 106, 107 & extavoey| -cay BA + dpdrepor BA 
> 44, 106, 107 SArF +Thobias etiam lacrymatus est a8 et Th. Jacr. est y +7 PONY by N 
10. of 7nd Spend sod eS sorts tomd an sper ta pow tay avy Sepa ‘oon Ar avecrn ToBes . . . 
avAns | t. efnpyeto mpos t. Oupay x. mpooexonrey BA We M (1487 nb 3) M = nAGe apos tr. (+ coa5/ >) K. OuTOS 


ecotnKer ee (mpo 44) t. Ovpas x. ore nxovge tT. Pwvyns T. viav aut. nOev (Joo ls, =) amavrygat avtw Kk. avTos 1 POO EKOTITE 


(Nau0 Nolllo ora comasbly bro y.fo S$) 44, 106, 107 S$ ypand wa 32 Joy maw Fok, Bad. 7. 
mpos aur. | o Se wos (YO M) rpooedpaper avtw x. ewedaB. (x. er. > M) 7. marpos aur. BAM x. mpocedpap. T. 7. rarpe 
avr. k, ype T. pidnoae avt. (tr. ov avt. 106) k. aporep. at oO. aut. nrewypevot 44, 100, 107 oe> Jara Kodo 
vaca? Joo brso Sad worad? coo Lene PO 90 woasll proto alc S pax 5 by Say 0 we 
pp lowe rou (o> Seomerrowy elle xnbx von Ar nN XOAn ... auTov K.2°] >BA 44, 106, 107 evepvanoer | 
mpooeracer (a sup. ras. A*) t. xoAnv BAF enace 44, 106, 107 Jlin $3.0 S insufflavit L ownM as] em B 
44, 107 > 106 avtov2° | pr. 1. matpos BASH +1. xod. 7. tx6. 44, 106, 107 8... avrovs° | > BA 
MF €KKALUVUOE (paso >) TOUS op. auTou 44, 106, 107 ~ K. ever | eyo BA +i # >M Oapcet, ratep | 
Ti TOUTO ETOLNOGS TeEKVOY kK, ETE TwBtas (+ eAAdD 0 nei aash/ =) Puppaxoy tagews EaTW TaTEp (>S +.ar Jra20 


5. dog, see Introd., p. 195. 

8. avaBdéWe: (NS RS), Th. Gram., pp. 232, 262. - 

g. Cf. Gen. xlvi. 29 f. for thought and language. & with true Oriental instinct adds the detail of Anna’s veiling 
herself. 
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(11, 12) and he blew into his eyes, and took hold of him and said, Courage, father! And Zolzas threw the 
12,13(13) medicament upon him, and gave it him; and he pecled off <the white films > with both his hands 
14 from the corners of his eyes. And he fell upon his neck, and wept, and said unto him, I see thec, 
child, the light of mine eyes. And he said, Blessed is God, and blessed is his great name, and blessed 

15 are all his holy angels. May his great name [ | be blessed [ ] to all ages; for he did chastise 

me, and behold, I see my son Tobias. And Tobias went in rejoicing and blessing God in his whole 

body, and Tobias shewed his father that his journey had prospered and that he had brought the 
money, and how he had taken Sarah the daughter of Ragucel to wife; and, Behold, she is at hand and 

16 is nigh the gate of Nineveh. And Zodz¢ went out to the gate of Nineveh to mect his daughter-in- 

law, rejoicing and blessing God. And when the men of Nineveh saw him go and pass on with all 

17 his strength and not led by the hand by anyone, they marvelled. And Tobit gave thanks before 


p> S$) 44, 106, 107 © >M Ky eT ERs: 26s emedak. | ws de cuvednxOnoav duerpiye (-Wev A) rovs of 6. avr. BA 
>44, 106, 107 woaast otmranio S et iniecit (introivit y) medicamentum in oculis eius et morsum ili 
praebebat (et momordit eum 7) aBy >F 12. >Ar ameNeTIoOEY 2... of 6. avtou | ehenta@n amo T. Kav, 
tT. aPO. uvtov t. Aevxwp., BA aed. 7. happy. 7. deve. 44, 106, TOT ear lac og ASO od won, Om -dO 
lsosau S +albugines (-emy)aBy Nanna ysyo jabn ey yyy wan Moppy ms nny pdann yrsn 1D) 
eens nia) 2 K,2°] + dov r. voy aur. BA aBy fede (+7. S) 7. hos 44, 106, 107 eneoev (eren. BY... 
Tpax. aur. | nvAoynoe Tov O@ Kk. avaBdee ets T. toy avrou (hasoe> D>) k. eptAnoey aut. (osame S) 44, 106, 107 5 
14. alter -Ar exdauo.| > 44, 106,107 Ar M- +et benedixit Deum af autro| > BA 44, 106, 107 aBy 
Ar MF E.dov oe Teky, | >BA Ar MF Fi POS ae pov | > BA 44, 106, 107 # Ar ME Ki eum. | > BA 
ge, 106, 107 #@ Ar ME 0] pr. « BA > 44, 106, 107 & 0. | kuptos 44, 106, 107 K.2°| ott wOov SrAETw 
TOV voy pov 44, 106, 107 Ts peya | >BA 44, 106, 107 M m5 a he bs avrav1° | cou BAF Kuptov 44, 
106, 107. +es 7. awvas BAN + rov Oavpacra moovvtos 44, 106, 107 a ae aut.2° | > (aeoO, 1oy 
TAI) b> mana autou2° | gov BA yevoito T. ovopa | > BA 44, 106, 107 Ar (alikr NI) F T, peya 
avTou | bk 44, 106, 107 F ilhus sanctum apy Spee. ed nu. kK. evAoy. TAvT, ot ayy. | alo x 44, 106, LO 720g Ar 
F  benedictum ye et bened. Spee. aliter NI ELS WAVT. T. avwvas | > BA 44, 106, 107 Ark ater plen. 
ef aliter ArM OT. pov | Bae 106, 107 avros | = Day Spec. 28 cuartiyooer | -cos BA +-in 
redargutione mea Sfec. 28 pe| pr. x. edenoas BA +ipse misertus est mei aBy Spec. 25 +NEIN Ar M 
(er) x. ov... pov) > Ar M_ et reddidit lumen oculis meis ut viderem filium meum Spee. «.1°] > BAD 
152. brew. Ar > M Tw/3eras 1°] o vos aut. BA  TwBir x. Avva n yun aut, €ts T. olKOY 44, 106, 1O 70a 5 Cz S) 
= xatpar | Kk. aura e€xaipov 44, 106, 107  gaudentes aB(y=s) >F evdoy. ... cael eee 

evhoyar | -ouv 44, 100, 107 benedicentes EL 2 | a rae Bs owpare | Tepl TAVT@Y T. YyEeyernuEevwY AvTats 44, 106, 107 
toto ore suo pro omnibus quae sibi evenerant & emedeckev | amnyyekev BA unedecEe 44,106, 107 22 Som F 
Toes 2° | > BA Oil aa ane Neveun | Ta peyovea Ta yevoueva avTw [sin W732 wpa awyy F] ev ry Mndeca BA 
c Se evodwbr | +a Domino Deo ort2°| > 44, 106, 107 evnroxev | avnveyxe 44, 106, 107 
ws] ore 44, 106, 107 . yuvaika| pr. eavtw 44, 106, 107 ort3°] > 44,106, 107 mapaywera K.| ShaaenoG, 
107 auvveyyus| eyyus 44, 106, 107 Niveun| eccepxopern 44, 106, 107 16. x.} pr. x. exapn ToBer x, Avva 
44, 106, 107 aB(> y) PE a>) Ar céndOer | -ogav 44,106, 107a8B >y +TwBeas BF Tower Bab 
ToSir Avid ATAVTNOW T. voppns | auvavt. Tn -G7 BA >y + 7DY SND Ar avrov | -Twv 44, 106, 107 
as > > yaypov... Neveun | > 44, 106, 107 aBy muAny | ™ -n B >ArM Nuv. | >aBy Ar M 
Wovres | eOuvpatov ot eOewpovyres BA (cof MF) esdov 44, 106, 107 aBy > Ar ovey Nweun | > BA 44,106, 107 
qui erant in porta Ninive aBy k.2°... Oavpacav| ote <Brefer BA (Cf ME) ot yerroves avtwy x, mav, ot cuvav- 
rwvres x. eOavpatoy ort dteBauve T. raxv mac. r. wyve aut. x. ovders odyyet avtoy 44, 106, 107 venientem et ambu- 
lantem cum omni virtute sua nemine dante ei manum et mirabantur aBy > Ar 17.17% drev. Ar >M 
1. | > 44, 106, 107 cfwp. | efou. A evdoyee T. 44,106,107 “DDD I° evavreoy autov | evwrtoy avtov (-tav A) BA pr. 
peyadyn tn Povn 44,100,107 > F autov | -rov B- rov Geov 44, 106, 107 non EF oevavr. avT. | coram omnibus i pr. 


et benedicebat magna voce Deum et ambulabat cum gaudio # avrov | -rovs B o Geos| > 44, 106, 107 
NI PII wypn (ef saepe) F ape ko eee Dal nyywoev| pr. os BAD pr. ote 44,106,107 ANN 7 
drkF >M Zappa} adducens Sarram #& tn yuv. T. Tt. viov avrov| ty vupdy avr. BA 44, 106, 107 F 


uxorem suam Hx, evday. | karevioy. BA evAoy. 44, 106, 107 avtny | + Thobis £ K. ex. autn| Neyo BA DL 
nosy Ar FF EwedO1°... Ouy.3°] POM JON ODP DY PNWP PID NIA_NNMIN JD J NMDN yn ly brew. ef alter M 
EvaedO.| AO. BA  Sevpo ed. 44, 106, 107. inva > F Ouyatep | + mpos pe 44,106, 107 fr. Sarah >t} 


oe ee || > f4a 100,107 n°] > BALMEF cov] > BAaBy MF Gvyatep2??| > BAUME 
evdoynpevos1?] > BAM Jnsa asm F o mat,-cov] +x. pyTNp gov NC* BA 44, 106,107% >M kK. eva, 
ee Ouyarep 3° | > BAMFE T. O VWL0S pou | Gp eet POO, TOR. as ME K. €VT. nMEP. ... Nu. | Sa? 


12, 13. Ta Aeuk@para isto be restored after yepoly airod (from aBy). DY alone states that Tobit held his father gvease 
dimidiam fere horam and that the peelings were gas? micnrbrana ovti. 

14. The second reference to the angels (which occasioned the insertion of ép’ jas x.) In N is a mere repetition from 
the preceding clause, being unknown to a By as well as to RY RS Av M F. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 11. 17—12. 5 


them, because God had shewed mercy on him, and because he had opened his eyes. And Tobit 
came near to Sarah the wife of Tobias his son, and he blessed her, and said unto her, Welcome, 

18 daughter ; and blessed is thy God which hath brought thee unto us, daughter, and blessed is thy 
father and blessed is Tobias my son and blessed art thou, daughter ; welcome, daughter, to thy 
home, with blessing and joy, welcome, daughter. On this day there was joy to all the Jews which 
were at Nineveh. And Ahikar and Nadab his cousin] | came rejoicing unto Tobit. 


Iu. THE SELF-REVELATION AND ASCENSION OF RAPHAEL, xii. I-22. 
i. The Offer of Wages, v7. I-5. 


12: And when the wedding feast was ended Tobit called his son Tobias, and said unto him, Child, 

see that thou give the wages to the man which went with thee, so that thou give him more for his 

2 wages. And he said unto him, Father, How much shall [ give him as his wages? It is no harm 

3 to me to give him the half of the possessions which he has brought with me. He hath led me in 

safety, and he cured my wife, and brought the money with me, and cured thee; how much shall I 

4 give him further as wages?) And Tobit said unto him, It is due unto him, child, to take the half of 

5 all which thou hadst when thou camest. And he called him and said, Take the half of all that thou 
hadst when thou camest for thy wages, and go in peace. 


K, 9°] > 44, 106, 107 ev 7. nuepa Traut. | x. BA A 106, 107 iF a NI) xapa | + ev T. npepa exetyn 44, 106, 
107 +a5yn F lovdators } ey Nuiveun adeA hats avrov BA Slt TOUS en vice Nuveun | > BA ft. xaratkovow 44, 
106, 107 I £5, 2247 Ayetkap n*] Axetaxapons NEO* Aytayapos Je ye Axtaxyap 44 ~Qanmr &S JAchicanys 
aB <Achiacar y Achior DP >MF NaBad| NaoBas BA NaBas 44, 106, 107 gas S Nabal af in 
navis y Nabath D >MF o e€adedpa &*] 0 -fas N¢b BA otas> S avunculus a8 consobrini F 
ae MF avtou | om if Tobiae V > ME Xalpovtes pas 1 (+a Py) K, nxOn Oo yapLos TwBera per euppoourns 
entra nuepas BA aBy (cf F) aw. r. x. 44, 106,107 +et data sunt yn» M — illi munera multa (+m)7p M) 
aBy M  yapovres| > ( postea restiturt) s¢b gaudens y 


MII. aliter Ar I. ore (ni (vid) > ore N*) EMET. O yan. | > BAMF ERA Le auto | ecm, T. To. r. viw 
aur. §4, 106, 107 SM mats. opal] a. texv,. BA rexv. 44,106, 107 > opa| > M Sovva tov] > BA 


arodwyev 44,106,107 SH jna M oSwym F mopev@, per. o.| ouveAdovre gor BA qui tecum fuit © = mpoc- 
Bewvar | pr. «. Ba K. (> # M) -Owpev 44, 106, 107 ww M ely avTe | > 44, 106, 107 F eis T. pio, | dee 
BA-+avurov 44,106,107 S$ >F 2. aro| > BH Twas 44,106,107 5 pr. “OD My F moo... . 
wuo6.| > BAM F aut. dwa@| S@ avr. 44, 106, 107 tov| > 44, 106, 107 aL piob.| > SU au 
dar. | lo / wo hae im Hl = nonenim satisest > NM 25 WWI EF Sdous | dSovs BA yap (> 44) cay Ow 
44, 106, 107 T. umapy. | Saba 44, 106, 107 = DIN M I evnvoxer | =a BAS apy MF NVEYVKE 106, LO 
yeT ep. | > BA owp M 3. ene | ott pe pe BASH pr. dStore 44, 106, 107 pr. 5 my maa °s 
aytoxer | ~NOXe Bb + oo BA eTnNpnirev 44, 106, 107 S  duxit et reduxit # IID Sy IE vytavavra | -in 
BA evr. 00w 44, 106, 107 3 + ordovia swan M apyvup. | + pov BA per epov | > BA 44, 106, Toy | 
Swen 9D M K. OC. dep. | — oe | +opows BA PY AX M TOCOY ore po bor | > BAF ov BAarro- 


pat ogov av (eav 106 > 44) dw avtw 44, 106, 107 ods Ls? DoW 9 Lo? Ay ~ Ws Re) Bs, Sy) nnd yNT AD) M 


et] > LF ner bs by M tel K.1°| pr. “D may F aurw| > BA 44, 106, 107 & T.| 0 
apeoBurns BA Atcatoutar] Acxacov dSovvac 44, 106, 107 NT ptyA Oy Tae mardtov . . . nrGer| 
> BAF madzov | S44, 100. 10 70U haBeev | > wef, 100, 107 Travt oy | horum # on sn F €xwv 
rOes | nréev (-des 44) Ex. peTa cou 44, 106, 107 tecum attulit WH 5. exan. | +aip M y eae eB, te avror | 
rayy. BA prot. oy M Sean qedond Fo am] +auro BASU(M)F 4+[) xa] enx anty M3 “yp 
F ravrov| horum &@ D397 MF exav ndOes| evnvoxate B evnvoxas A exo 44 WR Kukof{y S 


own [*]Jnxanw Mo o> F es tT. ptodov o.| > BAS haec erit mercestua® [Jrow xis] M  4ynww 723 F 





18. RS (except y) and R* reproduce fairly faithfully the original form of the name Ahikar, which RY has by no 
means entirely lost. WY has Achior, an instance of D’s affinities with some Syriac version (9 anne / = raw), _Nasbas 
in RY (with which RS is a compromise) may be meant for the younger brother of Nadan, but /Vadad is the original, the 
second and third conss. having suffered metathesis in &, characteristic transcriptional changes ina8BS (eS into 
a>), vocalic confusion in Y, and more serious textual corruption in y. Cf. the variations in the Ahikar story 
and Ed. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine, 1912, p. 106, footnete 2. a8 (cf. B) contain the original statement of 
R®, from which N only departed by mistaking the sing. for the plur. Granted this slight change, RS is quite in 
conformity with the Ahikar story. 

NIL. 3. ayloxer, Th. Gram., p. 204. 
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ii. Raphael's Wisdom and Self-revelation, v7. 6-15. 
flis maxims of life, vv. 6-10. 


Then he called them both privily, and said unto them, Bless God, and give him thanks in the 
sight of all that live, for the good things which he hath done unto you, to bless and praise his name. 
The words of God show forth to all men with honour and be not slack to give him thanks. It is 
good to keep close the secret of a king, but to confess and reveal the works of God. And confess ye 


§ them with honour. Do the good, and evil shall not find you. Better is prayer with truth, and alms 


with righteousness than riches with unrighteousness; it is better to give alms than to lay up gold: 


9 almsgiving doth deliver from death, and it purges away all sin. They that do alms shall be fed 
ro with life; they that commit sin and unrighteousness are enemies to their own life. 


I] 


ffts revelation of his own being and office, vv. \1-15. 


I will show you all the truth and will keep close nothing from you. Already I have shown you 
and have said, It is good to keep close the secret of a king, but the works of God to reveal! gloriously. 


Kk. | moles vmaye | Peles Bude 44, 106, rO7 vysauv. | Slee" 6. Tore | «Bo > ME ea. | 
kakesas BA pr. Raph. i “9 7eNn MO oaps FF 7 duo | pr. P. opov 44, 106, 107 or! So) fOR eo SN NI 
ci patents) Kpurr. | As, 106, 107 M plen. 1g KO SELIn. ee arene e£op. aur. | alter M K.1°] > BA auTots | 
(Cow dK 5 TOV 6. | post evdoy. BA aure | -roy 44, 1060, 107 efon. | + peyadworvrny Ovdote uutm Kk. ean. 
auto B peyaduvure 44, 106, 107 +et ipsius maiestati date honorem et confitemini illl a 8 y tr. Cw. | 
avOpwr. 44, 106, 107 Soy Sapa F a... €&op. aut. | ry, a] mept ov BA quia ae a tp. | nu. 
106 >F ayaa | -Gov BA -ov yap 106, 107 > 44 ar Sho Jag S  ymydao FF TOU es. 
avtou | Sata evdoy. | +ro 6. BA 106, 107 aBS pr. aw F vp. | vpovy (-ov B) BA 106, 107 S$ Tie 
hoy.| +r. epyor BA pr. x. 44 et sermones de operibus af rov 0.) avrov 44a — vmode.| -Kvvovtes 
(-yrx, A) BA posd evtip. amayyeid. 44, 106, 107 gol S  raow avdp.| > BA 44, 106, 107 > a8 e>! Sas 
= evTeys. | = K. PN .« 6 s aute | 2 4d, 106, 107 S et confitemini il af a2 ay 7° aliter M 
simi, F puaornpioy | -ta 44, 106, 107 pr. quoniam af Bacireas | Jlaad.so9 S$ KPUTT. . . evrep. | eS 
KpunT. Kan, | kad. -Wwat Bo kad. -rtew A 44, 106, 107 epya| +xupiov 44, 106, 107 eE—Out K, avax. K, €& 
— Ge EVTIL, | avak, evdoEws BA avayyeAAe evTipws 44, 106, 107 revelare et confitere honorificum est a (3 e/ 
mull, patr. TOW ane vpas | Sed ero. 107 ais TO ay. movetre | ay. -noate 5 JNaY SS Oa 
cup. up.| Jol Wi? yaas wohas 5 8. stmiliter M JSlasfoo Jhaassso JhaS ps0 lwois Jlasmso/ Joole 
IN55 JXsare Jhaags FES SOS e224 wow hs) eer Spx adnOetas| vnoter. (-reas A) BA 44, 
106, 107 a8 Spec. 24 Cypr. Aug. Ps~-Aug. F ekenpoovyn| -ys BA > F peta 2°] x. BA Cypr. Aug. 
Hee MOB Spec, 24 N) > dixacoc. | + ayafoy to odcyov peta dixacoovuns BA . padAovl®, . , adcxcas | 
super utrumque autem melius est modicum cum iustitia quam plurimum cum Iniquitate a 8 et in his 
omnibus etiam modicum cum iust. melius est quam plur. cum inig. Spec. 24 > F paddov (ées)| > BA 
44, 106, 107 n| umep 44, 106, 107 mrouros| moku BA  appotepa 44, 106, 107 pera adixtas|] > 44, 106, 
107 Kadov | Kpecagov 44, 106, 107 rowneat | pr.to A tov 44, 106, 107 Onoavpicat | -Cetvy 44, 106, 
107 g. edenu.l?] + yap A 44, 106, 107 af aurn| > 44, 106, 107 2 arroxabatper| -aprec BA 
KaOupicer 44, 106, 107 ap o> Sl Tad. apapriay | amTo 7. apapttas 44, 106, LOU. a = Nl peccata ap py js 
ehenp.2°| +x. duxatoovvas BA + et miserationem et iustitiamaB > M  yeptagd.| min78. BA a B evar. 44, 106, 
107 ,osss S&S APH F > M 10. > SM semil. F o.| +8 BA  rocouwres ap. x. adix. | apaptavortes 
BA puyns| fons BA 44, 106, 107 11. mau... . umodetko ck] >BAMF — «, vv avayyeho vp mac. 7. adnd. 44, 
106, 107 mao. | >= kpuy. | atoxp. 106, 107 may | > 44, 100, 107 2 | pnp | aS ndn... vmederEu x. | 
Poe eO0 nto] = | FB €7wov. . . « evdotas | BD) tity iene Mey eee) YE Ne evrrop | espnka bn (Oe ey) BA 
kaXov kpuyyat | kp. kad. BA K. ra| ra 60e BA autem aB dug. > Cypr. avaxahurrety | +et confiteri 
a3 Cypr.> Aug. 12. séml. MF x. vuv| > 44, 106,107 5 et tunca ore| ovTw 44 Kk. 3.] ov 
(+1. S) x. 7 vupdyn cov 2. BA 44,106,107 SMF tuaP Cypr. Aug. Spec. eyo... vpov| econxova dy (pr. «. 44) 
» Povny (yokes, S) apghotrepwov 44,106, 107 S ODanyot N& wno32n I Tt. O0€. Kup. | r. aywou BA rov 6. 44, 
106,107 Sinclar. Deietlegia8 227 NOD M == 7AA"pA Ip? F K. ore eOanr.| x. esonxovaOn (Adahfo 
=) Oovu 7. epya K. eA enproouvat ( pr. at 44) JOuv (o a at) as €7oijoas emt 44, 106, 107 S wrautas | + cuprapnpny 


(cum, A pny sup. ras. A®") oon BAM (fF) > 44, 106,107 5 — similiter a8 Aug. simpliciter Cypr. 


6. Cod. Vat.’s iow is the only infin. in -ow in LXX ; among the papyri the earliest example of it belongs to the 
yearuic AUD, NMoult., ?7o/. 53, n. 2. 
rav épywy after Adyevs probably once stood in R§ (as % suggests), but was either a gloss or a doublet translation, 
which is rightly omitted in 8 and R© but retained in RY, exactly as in v. 9 RY has retained the doublet dixacoovyny and 
inserted the copula before it. Miiller’s supposition that r. épyw» here points back to DON ‘Vy (17128) 4727 misread 
as ‘SN 'D (78) ‘337 is untenable since the verse is already more than sufficiently well supplied with verbs. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 12. 12-21 


12 And now, when thou didst pray and Sarah, I did bring the memorial of your prayer before the 

13 glory of the Lord: and wher. thou didst bury the dead, likewise. And when thou didst not delay 

14 to rise up, and leave thy dinner, but didst go and cover the dead, then I was sent unto thee to try 

(14), 15 thee ; and at the same time God did send me also to heal Sarah thy daughter-in-law. Iam Raphael, 
one of the seven angels, which stand and enter before the glory of the Lord. 


iii. Raphael’s Commission and Ascension, vv. 16-22. 


16,17 And they were both troubled, and fell upon their faces; and they were afraid. And he said 
18 unto them, Be not afraid, peace be unto you; bless God to all eternity. I when I was with you, 
was not with you of any favour of mine, but by the will of God; him bless ye day by day, him 
praise. 
19 R® And ye behold me that I have eaten nothing, All these days did I appear unto you; and IR 
20 but a vision hath appeared to you. And now | did neither eat nor drink, but it was a vision ye 
bless the Lord on the earth and give God thanks: | yourselves saw. And now give God thanks 
Behold I ascend to him that sent me: writedown | because I ascend to him that sent me: and write 
all these things which have been happened to you. | in a book all the things which have been done. 
21 And he ascended. .And they rose up and could ! And they rose up and saw him no more. And 


13. plen. M K. ore | et quia aBy Cypr. Aug. OUK wy. | > 44, 106, 107 MF Ku fa dro = avacryvat | 
-otus > 44, 106,1075 >MF Meare fed fe COL IS 7) r= katadurery | -heemev A cou] post apart. 
BA K. | omos BA wxov x.| arehéov BA meprea terres | -sretAns BA  -ecrethas 44, 106, 107 MSwa 3 
sepelisti MF am iog i tore... wep. oe} ovx edabes pe (s pe Sup. ras. A®) ayabarawy (ayabay mow A) adda 
Ovy gat nny BA x. nrGev €7t OE TELAT OS 4 4, 106, 107 (aBy Cypr. Aug.=%) +etS. nurum tuam (ex U. 14) af 
plen. M 14. >a simil. M k.]| > & iterum Cypr. Aug. apa] vw BAF 0 6. 44, 106, 107 & 


nas nya) M ameatankey | -ekev BA 44, 106, 107 pe | + yo ,21 = 0 6. | > 44) 100-s1o7 K.2° ] He 
oe BA 44, 106, 107 Sy Cypr. dug. 3%.) postoov BA > 44, 106, 107 5 15. eyo] pr. Ws P.]+qxdon 
M as] +ex BA enta| > 44, 106, 107 M ayyeA.| pr. aywov BA aBy Cypr. Ps-Aug. (> im altero loc. 
Ps-Aug.) > 44,106,107 -+iustis Cypr. dug. in alt. loc. DIWIAM o| > 44, 106,107 $ Tapegtn- 
Kao | mpavavagepavow T. MpoTEvyxas T. ayiwy BA +. mapeoTwotwv 44, 106, 107 = K. eLomrop. | > 44, 100, 1678— M 
tr. daé.] > 44, 106,107 SF pr. xda M Kup.| 7. aywou BA rov 6. 44, 106,107 8 Dei >M ava*pa F 


16. erapay6. | ass thhic aSw9 DS a dv0 | audotepo 44, 106, 107. DMI b3 MN pyowa wm M (es) F erreur | 
-ov B44 +apdarepor 44 autor | > BA +enmr. ynv 44, 106, 107 2 K.3° | ott BA 106, 107 Ades 


epofn68. | > 445M 17. eum. | +R. 2 M eepnyn | pr.orr A ante p. pop. M up| +eorae BA 44, 
106, 107 rov| +5¢ BA trav 0.) post evdoy. 44, 106, 107 es] 44, 106, 107 8 0 > BAaaweioc 
Og a= r. awa] > 44, 106,107 S alter M (cf F) 18 > M alter F eyo... vpovl?| > BA 44, 
fO6, 107-2 ave art ov BA 44, 106, 107 3 enn | epavrau BA xapere] wlaas = nuny ped up. | 
> BA 44, 106, 107 SH ehnoet | oloawh> S Beov | +vupov B +u. nrdov A +eyw nrOov 44, 
106, 107 + edo o0g S QUTOV... vpverte | = 44, 1OOMIO7. 5 QUT. eva. | ofev evA. aut. BA xara... 
npep. | ets T, atwva BA Piety, aQuT@ vpy. | = bo 1g. et videbatis me af videbatis enim 
me quia manducabam sed visu vestro videbatis y | videbatis me manducare sed visu vestro videbatis Azg. 
T3122 vidistis me &c. Aug. simil. MF K. Gewpetre pe | Tad. T. HUEPAS WATAVaPNY VyELV BA > 44, 106, 107 


= oe | me Jeo 44, 106, 107 = over | avde excov BA At, 100, 107 ES opagis ... eBewpetto | to has yohu/ 
Jo? JXmo Lo? Nsoly oS oh. oo yoh/ cS opacts] -ow BA -ces 44, 106, 107 vp | -es BA > 44, 
LOG, £07 eOewperto| -pere BA 44, 106, 107 20. ODD O92 TO ONIN AS moe F evduy.... 
Kup. x.] > BAM — avuornre ex 7. yns 44, 106, 107 S et nunc benedicite in terra y —_et nunc surgile a terra a /3 
efapar, ... amoar. pe | > 44,106,107 3M ov eyo} diote BA ypayy. | pr.«. BA 44; 106, 107 Sy wenaae” 


mavra | pr. tavta 44, 106, 107 caro ee D TavT, T. cvpPBavTa vp. | 7. cuvtedeabevra BA = > 44, 106, 107 5 
K. aver | es BiBdcov BA 44, 106, 107 S (+ mult. verb.) M +k. tov @, evdoyette eyw yap avaBaww mpos Tt. anogTet- 
Aavra pe 6. (6. > 2) 44, 106, 107 5 Ge M) +amndum NM 21. > Ge uv. 20) Bh i avertn aay | qn oy" 


16-22. The linguistic affinities with the records of the Transfiguration, Resurrection, and Ascension of Christ are 
remarkable. With the whole of v.16 cf. Matt. xvil. 6, Luke xxiv. 5. With uy PaBetode in 17 cf. Matt. xxvill. 5, 10. 
eipyyyn viv cf. Luke xxiv. 36 (>D + eyo eipt, pn poBeicbe G old Lat.), John xx. 19, xxi. 26. (With v. 18 cf. John 1. 13.) 
With €Gewpetre (19) cf. Luke xxiv. 37, 39; od« €payoy contrast Luke xxiv. 435 with omravdyny (in LXX 3 (1) Kings vil. § 
and in papyri, e.g. émrdetac in Parts No. 49. 33. ¢. 160 B.C., and omravopévwy Tebtunts No. 245. 117 B.C.) cf. Acts i. 3 
and the ‘Great magical papyrus’ of c. 300 A.D. (No. 574 of the Supplement grec in the Bibliothtque Nationale at 
Paris, reproduced in part by Deissm. in Z.A.£., pp. 250-60), in the Jewish text of which occur the words dpkifw oe Tov 
ontavOévra To ’Oapand. In v. 20 with avaBaivw mpos cf. John xx. 17; mpos tov anoor. pe cf. John xvi. 5, xx. 21. With 
ypaware and ets BiBdiov (RY) cf. John xx. 30, xxi. 25, Rev. 1. 115 avéBn (RS) cf. Ephes. iv. 9. With v. 21 cf. Acts 
xxi. 9g, 10. With qvAoyour in v. 22 (RS) cf. Luke xxiv. 53; oy avrois ayyedos cf. 1 Tim. il. 16 OPOn ayyedors. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT Il. 22—18. 6 


no longer see him. And they blessed and praised | they confessed the great and wonderful works 
God and they gave him thanks for these his | of God, and how the angel of the Lord had 
great works, how the angel of God had appeared | appeared unto them. 


unto them. 
iv. Tobit’s Prayer of Joy, xiii. 1-18. 
Lhe Lxile's prayer of exhortation and consolation, vv. \-6. 
And he said 
Blessed is God that liveth for ever, and his kingdom, 
For he chastiseth, and showeth mercy. 
He leadeth down to Hades below the earth, 
And he bringeth up from the great destruction ; 
And there is nothing that shall escape his hand. 
Give thanks unto him before the Gentiles, ye children of Israel, 
For he hath scattered you among them, 
And there he hath shown you his greatness ; 
And extol ye him before all the living. 
Because he is our Lord, and he our God, and he our Father, 
Yea, he is God to all the ages: 
He will chastise you for your iniquities, 
And will show mercy unto you all. 
When ye turn unto him out of all the nations 
Whithersoever ye shall be scattered, 
nopen » MM ovKere nOuv. Seer | ovx edo» BA 44 — ovx etSooav 106, 107 COM gAdd S minand }D" nd M 
avrov | + overt 106, 107) + vook./ lo S 22: HUAG). Aes avrov | ante minbu M orev. F nudoy. .. » 
Geov K. | > BA qudroyou 7. 0. x. 44, 107 S -ovvro tr. xuptoy 106 aurw| > BA 44, 106, 107 = ee | > BA 
avtov | ls z peyana | 4 TOO anor rauta | x, Gavpacta avrov (rov 6. A) BA > 44,106,107 3 
omnibus ws... Oeou}] a emomjoev avtos 44, 106, 107 & >M ws| prox A ayyedos | pr. o A 


deou | Kup. BA 


mil = Ay i. k.1°| pr. x. T. eypayev mpocevyny (tyv mp. (Mwoanl S) ravr. 44, 106, 107 S) ets ayaddacww 
BA 44,106,107 SM dbanab Snnm aban ipn ‘or F Tunc locutus est T. et scripsit orationem in laetiiam 
(-ia a) aBy em.| thio SM Evdoy. o 6.] Benedictus es (S passim in vv. 1-18) deus#&S —o Gav} quia 
magnus es et vivis ® yay wy yxdp (a solum) mey> soann Syan M es tT. atwval| es tr. -vas BA 44, 


Foca 7 > > NI K.2°| ott ets TavT, T. awvas 44, 106, 107 LH +-Jram Js » Bao. aur. | +est i dy 
imap N32 F 2. pr. UINEAN FAD Nin F ehea| -ee Bab xo MF arn nyo M ews at 
es adnv BA karot. t. yns| > BA 44 SMF xarw 106, 107 © [x. avr. avay. usgue ad cap. fin. aliter M 


avt.2°| > BA 44 S52 ex t, avod.| > BA 44 SF r. pey.| > BASF evr. peyahwourg avtov 44, 106, 107 © 
ovd.| > BA 44, 106, 107 SUF o| os BA 44, 106, 107 SLE expevé.| effugiat ae CCL e° 


yy 18 Be efopodoyera Ge | eEwporoyeroOar A ot | at lop. | Oeov 44, 106, 107 EVO. T. 
Over | Pian VID Aeiea.* * * ae F vpas | nu. BA 44, 106, 107 3% ue cee K.1°| > BA 44, 


os 


106,107 2 exet | > 44,106,107 8 vrederEev 2. . Covros | a>? ohssoyho olas? Mido S viredetter 
vj | virobetEare BA 44, 106, 107 aB peyarwo, | misericordiam K.2°| Biel 44 abort | dtore 44, 106, 


107. quoniam np.l° Kup, eotey K.3° avr.2° Oe np.2° | kup. nu. k. 8 aut. (0 05 o A) BA kup. «. @ ny. 106, 107 
kup. 6.44 est Dominus Deus noster & Cop eee et O0, 107 ec 48 K.5° aur.#° 6.29] > BAS 
et deus iL 5- past. | pr. Ks leva flagellavit iF paoTty, . - « UPWY Kt] eo or dm Sdss my ies 5 
upas| nu. BA 44, 106, 107 emt| ev BA 44,106, 107 ob & vpov| nu. BA 44, 106, 107 mavr. up. | 
maiw BA 44,106,107 5 > EF cena. | + oy ODA manND Fx. cvvagee nuas BA 44, 106, 107 SaB 
onov av| ov eay BA ov 44, 106, 107 ubicumque # Stacxopmia@Onre| oxopm. B eoxopmio@nre A Svezxopmea Onpev 
44,106,107 S_ dispersi fueritis # Sis CLI Ne orav| eavy BA 44, 106, 107 Ko... pov ??| > EL 





ao eLopran. (Cod. Vat.) efvin. Graim., p- 199. 

XII1. 3. ér¢ may be an error for od or, as it is common to all recensions, a mistranslation of WS (Muller, of. cz7,, 
Proce!) . _ . eee 

6>—10%, N's lacuna is due to that very common cause of such omissions, homoeoteleuton, and is not a proof of more 
than average frailty on the part of its scribe. After he had transcribed 1. Bao. 7. aw, of 6 . his eye returning to the 
MS. he was copying, lighted on r. Bac. 7. awy. in v. 10% and he proceeded to transcribe 10”. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT—I138. 6-10 


With your whole heart and with your whole soul, to do truth before him, 
Then he will turn unto you, and will no longer hide his face from you. 


And now see what he hath wrought with you, 
And give him thanks with your whole mouth, 
And bless the Lord of righteousness, 

And exalt the everlasting King. 


<I, in the land of my captivity, give him thanks, 
And show his strength and majesty unto nations of sinners. 
Turn, ye sinners, and do righteousness before him. 
Who can tell if he will accept you and have mercy on you? 


lhe New Ferusalem, vv. 7-18. 


I exalt my God, and my soul [| | shall rejoice in the King of heaven; 
Of his greatness let all men tell, 
And let them give him thanks in Jerusalem. 


O Jerusalem, thou holy city! he will chastise thee for the works of thy hands, 
And will again have mercy on the sons of the righteous. 
Give thanks to the Lord with goodness, and bless the everlasting King, > 


That thy tabernacle may be builded in thee again with joy, 
And that he may make glad in thee ail that are captives, 
And love in thee all that are miserable and all the generations of eternity. 


TH 1° | See: ev oAn. . . ¥iyz | ea UL@Y 2° > B evwrcor | eutpoobev 44, 106, 107 adn6. | 
+ frog JaN> = TaTé . . . ag. por | > emotpewer | €e SUD. ras. ie ovxere | > BA Ha LOOr sa, 
k,vuv . . . Sckatoovens x.|] > 44 vw] > BA 106, 107 exoinoey| mouce: BA 106, 107 ped] pe sup. ras. 
Bab gropare | geopare B yaaa. = Acolde evhoynoare | -yere A 106, 107 UL@Y 5°| ie ll 
faciatis coram illo veritatem & kuptov] JaS! S wv F tr. Suxaoovy.|] > F in iustitia L tT. aovyr | 
TW) poiyd ATO m2>n ws F eyo—I0® > N [ usque ad 10% B:—] Cy Ones apaptodar | > a, 4SDN) 
‘M93 “yYD yNVAN wns ymwd| F pou | > 447 100, 107 eEopodoyovpat | -ynoonat 44, 106, 107 io yuy 
+ipsius % — evn apaprwday B.| -ver -A@ 248, 249 coram [in Cypr.] natione peccatrice « 8 Cypr. — apaptordo 
> {9,106,107 pr. DYTIen Kk, momncate. . .avrav] > F Tis yu... . up, | > 44 tis yew. (yey. A)} 
Pale n Be) «A > Bb oS bys F Oehnoa| > F vuas| nuas 106,107 > aB (vos Spec. 5) 
Ke monoes | ul faciat # vy | ers vas A nuw 106, 107) +NOX) IM AW’? * ow bx pele We rov | 
pr. «yo 44,106,107 F pr. Joy Sboo S t. Oeov p.| > aB vyo| NWN EF. ego (vide sub r. ovp.) a8 
r. Baoite| tr. Buortea A 44, 106,107 sodhs § tr. op. (Uv. upw)| > S caeli laetationem (-orum -titiam 
frac. Herm. Def.) dicimus a8 K.2°] +anima mea (fer uit) ap Poa aya\Xacerat | ayaAXtagopat 44, 106 
> S$ yob wim on F + omnibus diebus vitae meae a 8 T. pey. aut. | >S wipes mesni ny F maie- 
statem eius post laudate (uv. 8) af 8. Neyer. mavres| Benedicite domino omnes electi, et omnes laudate af 
heyer. | oe mavtes | postlepoo. 44 > Sd +O F K, efop. | 090/ ew? ohu/ = +rmndeo Feet 
confitemini # ev lepoood.| seg. ras. 2 vel 3 litt. in A + -mavres 44 agite dies laetitiae ante «3° % Q. 
lepoo.} > SF [ayou usque ad cap. fin. > 3] aytov] aya A  aytacparos 44, 106, 107 paottyocet | 
flagellavit & = worey.. . . Sex.) ODI DZ IDA A OND JNNNd mpn eM Ow Ty Ja moay > ody son 
F emt t. epy.| in operibus % epya| nay F vioy| okerwr 44, 106, 107 manuum af K. mwakw ... 
dixawv| > af 10. > 44 plen. et aliter F Kup. ayabws | ayabo A in bono & it usque ad libre 
capul &:—] “ wa BA 106, 107 & n aknyyn aut. oxod.| cf. JDINI wow Iw Ja n| ak oxnvy | 
aomovdn 106 gov} avrov BA 106, 107 otxodounOnoeta | -6n BA 106, 107 gol] pr. ev A 44, 106, 107 DL 
euppavat | -pavn A -poouvrns 106, 107 mavtas| > BA 106, 107 (ds) utxpador. | pr. exec A x.3°| > 106, 


7,5. A line seems to be lacking and Aeyér. is awkward without an object. Metre, parallelism, and grammar are 
alike :mproved if xat in v. 7 1s omitted, Wux7 taken as subject of dyadd., and r. pey. as object of Aeyer. on the analog 
of 92N~ and 435 with direct accus., Ps. cxlv. 6, 11, Sir. xxxiii. 10, John vii, 27. 

9. works of thy hands, i.e. idols (with reference to Is. xxxi. 7), restored by Reusch from a in place of the colour- 
less sous (derived from 9) of RY and R*. 

io. The connexion of 10” with the earlier portion of the poem being lost after the omission of 6>-103, the scribe 
of & substituted xai for iva, which must therefore be restored. The Semitic construction of the infin. (ev@pdvac) carrying 
on the finite verb was first altered in RS. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 138. 11-14 


A bright light shall shine unto all the ends of the earth ; 
Many nations <shall> come from afar, 
And the inhabitants of the utmost ends of the earth unto thy holy name ; 
With their gifts also in their hands unto the King of heaven, 
Generations of generations shall utter rejoicing in thee, 
And thy name that is elect unto the generations of eternity. 
Cursed shall be all they that shall speak a hard word ; 
‘Cursed shall be all they that demolish thee, 
And throw down thy walls ; 
And all they that overthrow thy towers, 
And set on fire thy habitations ; 
But blessed shal] be all they that fear thee for ever. 
Then go and be exceeding glad for the sons of the righteous: 
For they all shall be gathered together, 
And bless the everlasting Lord. 
Blessed shall they dc that love thee ; 
And blessed shall they dc 
That shall rejoice for thy peace: 
And blessed shall 6e all the men 
That shall sorrow for thee 
For all thy chastisements : 
Because they shall rejoice in thee 
And shall see all thy joy for ever. 
107 ep 2° aut 3° | ck. 106,107. > K. al es BA 106, 107 a8 7 arwvos | vpwr 106, 107 II. dws 
Sees | = bie aq, 106, 107 I dws apr. AapwWee| luce splendida fulgebunt a8 luce clara fulgebis Brez. 
Afos. lig. Lpiph. wpa sobva dee F K. karoux.| nf BA 44, 106, 107 venient tibi habitare (-tatores 
Brev. Prosp.) aB Brev. Ps.-Prosp. Oerabr ee ne) > eae atCy mavr. T. exx.] a novissimis 


partibus ap 7. yl cou | kup. tov 6 BA 44, 106, LO oye tae OI dei mei af (cf. eam bia poy min 
pre) F) K2°| = bread OO, 107 ra 6. avrwy 1°| 8 BA 44, 106, 107 ras x. avtwy 2°] x. BA 44, 106, 


107 & ex.| +«. B 44, 106, 107 to Bao.| pr. dopa tlerum BA 44, 106, 107 tov oup.| caeli (-orum 
Prosp.) et terrae W- yeveat yev. | -ayer. A > F > (sed 2, ets ras y.) Swoovow | pr. awerovow coe x. A 
post in laet. offerentes a8 pos? terrae offerent Prosp. -runt Brew. (Pf. P ABV" NAD) NAY “351 F) ev cot 
ayad\apa] oo ay. B44, 106,107  -Magw A in Jaetitia pos/ terrae a8 cum laet. posf off. Prosp. K.9 
ov, . . . aovos] > BA 44, 106, 107 F or, Ths ekN.] NOMen magnum (fr, domini Lre7.) erit ap ELS 
ras yev. T. atwvos| in saecula saeculorum af Prosp. in omnibus -hs Arce. ie. emxar, | fp. Wr 
“ys DN OF mavres| +qQui spernunt (+in rev.) te et omnes q. blasphemant te: maledicti erunt 
omn. q. odiunt (-erunt Brev.) te et aB Brev. Epuugly . . . OlKNOELS cou | peoovvtes oe BA 44, 106, 107 
€TLKAT.2. €CONT. avr. | ante q. odiunt a8 Briz. kaTaoTr@vT. | pr. omn. q. Brev, eptrupte. | pr. omn. q. i 
lace) > F K.4°] Did 4,100,107 evAoynr. | -ynpev. BA 44, 106, 107 ELS <7. swore post ae BA 
ap Brev. ot pop. oe | vl ayaTT@VTeEs DA a4, 106, 107 qul aedificant te aB Lrev. ls OTe pa BA Slane 
106, 107 mropevOnre | xyapnte B* A 44, 106, 107 aB Lrev. yapn& Bab + DoUNy I Tpos TOUS vt. | ETL TOLS UE. 
BA 44, 106, 107 in fillis aB Brew. me eee Sux. | Janpa esti ya 445/? by F mavtes| > BA 44, 106, 
1o7 b emesuvaxO. | ovvax8. BA 44, 106, 107) WY DNF kupcov] M1 Ow F r. awwros| Sixawy BA 44, 
106, OT Nae IF 14. pak. ... ae] pete i pak,2° | pr. @ BA as 106, 107 K. pak. ot | > BAF 
evAoynpevot egovTat TavTes 44, 106, 107 et qui EU Xap. €7t T. €tp. gov | OL AYAT@VTES GE Els T. Qiwva 44, 106, 107 


>F xap. | gaudent & = -«.2°] > BA 44,106, 107 LF avr. oF av6p.1°] oca B44, 106, 107 of A emt vor 
AumnOne. | ekumnOnoav BA 44, 106, 107 contristabuntur £ macats | Pic. bo Yan 106, 107 er] ext BA 
106,107 x. oovrat| Geacapevee BA 44,106, 107 yan’ I xap. | d0& BA 44, 106,107 F cove | +x. euppavOnaerar 


—— 


11. The fine metaphor of R§ in 114 finds support in a8 Arev. Vos. Vig. Epiph. The prosaic RY omitted it along 
with the universalistic x. kdromo: . . . ys which has been handed down by the scribe of 8 in a corrupt form. Reusch 
emends xarotxor do muv7. and inserts 7éec after paxpdéev from WL. . 

13. ydpnre B*A, cf. Sir. iv. 25 evrpdmnre B* AC for -n6: BY. The emendation yap. for moper. (RS) was so obvious that 
it was adopted not only in RY and R* but in #. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 18. 15—14. 2 


My soul doth bless the Lord the great King ; 
For Jerusalem shall be builded again as his house unto all the ages. 


Happy shall I be if the remnant of my seed come to see thy glory 
And give thanks unto the King of heaven. 


And the gates of Jerusalem shall be builded with sapphire and emerald, 
And all thy walls with precious stone. 


The towers of Jerusalem shall be builded with gold, 
And their battlements with pure gold. 


The streets of Jerusalem shall be paved 
With carbuncle and stones of Ophir. 


And the gates of Jerusalem shall utter hymns of gladness 
And all her houses shall say, Halleluiah. 


Final benediction, v. 18°. 


Blessed is the God of Israel. 
And the blessed shall bless the name 
That is holy for ever and ever. 


CONCLUSION OF THE HISTORY, xiv. I-15. 
i. Tobit’s Age, xiv. I, 2. 
And the words of Tobit’s thanksgiving were ended, and he died in peace being an hundred and 


2 twelve years old,and was buried magnificently in Nineveh. And he was threescore and two years old 


when he became maimed in his eyes; and after he recovered his sight he lived in prosperity and gave 
alms, and he still continued to bless God, and to give thanks for the greatness of God. 


B K, euppovOnoorrat A 44, 106, 107 F [5. evdoyet | “~YELTW A 44, 106, 107 benedic # F Kuptoy | 6. BA 
44, 106, 107 16. Iepovo.1°] > BA 44, 106, 107 liberavit Hierus. et % oxodopnOnoera| sup. ras. 
(seq. ras. 1 ltt.) A®* aedificabit a8 -ur Brev. m2 Nw. F tn Toker... at Gup.] > BA 44, 106, 107 F 


™n modet| iterum & 7» Bao.|] nomini regis & K2°] > D carpep.| canmep. B cangip A orxodop.76.1° | 
> BA 44, 106, 107 F Ac, rope. | AO, evtipm B 44, 106, 107 AO. exitepw A D031 F mavra | > BA 44. 
106, 107) +PATPX 3N F ot mupy. | pr. k: BAA, TOG to 7 lepovo. xpvo. otxodopun®, | > BA 44, 106, 107 F 


Tpopaxaves | -payot 44, 106, 107 aurav | > BA 44e lOO, 107 elus ©F xpvate2° | (Pre eV A an 106, 107 
i Taiko Ae OO NOR I, al > 44, 106, 107 mrarecat] -cat A pr. b> F av6p.| pr. Bnpudd@ «x. 
BA 44, 106, 107) ATP YIN) FDI) F avOp... . Zovgerp| carbunculo lapide sternentur & Wnporoynd.| post 
Soup. BA -doyno. Post Zovp. 44, 106, 107 Soud.| pr. ex BA 44, 106, 107. WeIND F 16. at Guages 
ayana. | Sok 44,106, 107 F lepove. | illius © F K.2° ef epovowy 2° | AeyovTes (yor Sup. ras. A2) post avec. 
BA 44, 106, 107 oxt.| pup. BA 44, 106, 107 LF AAnA. | +x. aveow BA +k, avecovow (cover sup. 


ras. ye Aa 44, 100, 107 > 7 lop. | us uWwoer (-ce ge 44, 106, 107) TAavTas ( pr. es A 44, 106, 107) 
t. awvas BA Dominus qui exaltat te et benedictus in omnia saec. (-nibus -lis Brev.) saeculorum a8 Brev. m7 
sy abdyyd jnin5p Ap oan Is F Kk. evdoy....k. ett] > BA 44, 106, 107 F quoniam in te benedicet 
(-cent? -etur L7ez.) nomen (omne #rez.) sanctum (suum a8) in aeternum a8 Brev, 


XIV. > ArM I. ouveterX.... e£opodroynoens | emavaoate e£opooyoupevos BA JKR xoK> w HOS 20 po. 
= mban IND TY EF ouver. | pr. ut Kk. ameO. ... €V N. ] > BAF Dis LaSas Joo whe § Swdexa | 
ehh = evdoé. | +JKas S 2. EB erway nv] nv et. mevtnxovta oxrow BS ULE py er. oySonxovra oxrw A 
eyey. 2 we of 6. | arwreoev Tt. owes BAF 7. OVO) o ee ayaé, | etn oxT@ aveBrevey BA F ie qa Saac 
waao ehh col Le coos eeholle Jines Jad? od covo wih) Jlasams S$ et quin- 
quaginta quattuor annis postquam lucem recepit vixit in omnibus # — ed. enomo.] eroee eA. BAF ett | 
> BAS mpooeO. | b2s scr. «. mpos A* (ras. 1° Al)  proposuit & Sue evdoy.| PpoBeoba BAF 
colare # > Toy 6. | pr. xypoy BA RIA WI. wpa by yow F e£oporoyeto Gat | -wporoyeto (-eobat 
A) aura BA 44,106 SF Thy pey. T. 6. | peyadws (cum de v. 3) BA peyadrtas 44, 106 ey peo = 


16. As if testifies madey stood in RS. & has 77 mdéAec, rH being an incorrect repetition of the last three letters of the 
previous word, and ode a later scribal blunder for macy under the influence of the 77. Forthe complete disappearance 
of the aspirate in camn. (Vat). see Th. Gram., p. 121. For thought and language cf. Is. liv. 11, 12, Rev. xxi. 10-21. 


, XIV. 1. % supports R$, the difference resulting from the Syriac copyist’s omission of /e7, as in viii. 20 he omitted 
Our. 


2. avarecp. not -mnp., cf. 2 Macc. vill. 24 A.V.; Luke xiv. 13, 21; Th. Grawz., p. 83. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 14. 3-5 


il. Tobit’s last words and hopes for the Messianic Age, vv. 3-11°. 


The future of Ferusalem, [srael, and the heathen, vv. 3-7. 


3. And when he was dying he called Tobias his son, and charged him, saying, Child take thy 
4 children ; and go into Media, for I believe the word of God upon Nineveh, which Nahum spake, that 
all those things will be, and will befall Assyria and Nineveh. And all the things which the prophets 
of Israel spake, whom God sent, shall befall ; and nothing shall be minished of all the words; and all 
things shall come to pass in their seasons. And in Media shall be deliverance more than among the 
Assyrians and ‘in Babylon; wherefore I know and believe that all the things which God hath spoken 
will be accomplished and will be, and there will not fall to the ground a word of the prophecies. And 
as for our brethren which dwell in the land of Israel, against all of them will God devise evils, and they 
will be carried captive from the goodly land, and all’the land of Israel will be desolate, and Samaria and 
5 Jerusalem will be desolate, and the house of God will be in grief and be burned up for a time; and 
God will again have mercy on them, and God will bring them back into the land of Israel, and they 
will again build the house, but not like the first, until the time when the time of the seasons be 
fulfilled ; and afterward they will return, all of them, from their captivity, and build up Jerusalem 
with honour, and the house of God shall be builded in her, even as the prophets of Israel spake con- 


ls b>3 F magnitudinem elus & Gane Ke ote | de ( pr. peyadws € 2. 2) BA as be 44, 100 atrebv. | 
eynpagey kK BA + Thobis & Rolo avtou] $k, T. vous (c£ vous nist potius eEuovs A) avrov BA 
et septem filios eius # a nee TF EVET. QUT. heywr | ecrev aut. BA S __precep. illis dicens H ITacdctor . 


matdxa | rexy. AaBe t. vious BA pr. whiaoo LNixweye bo S > F aray.| dilige & cou | + dou yeynpaka «. 
mpos T. amrorpexew ex (aro A) tr. (qv ee BA (cf F) 4. plen. ef aliter ¥ x. amorp.| ateA@e BA recurre & 
MyOecav | -av BFA pr. THY BA + Tekvov BA regionem Medorum TtOT. €yYW T. Pp. T. 8. | TETELO pat BA 
Liss? coadtxw ew! gen. +03 = eT N. | mepe N. post. rpop. BA > & post char. L a oa BA quod & 
Naovp | Iwvas o mpognt. BA > luzsoy gmas & oTt TayTa... amavr.2° | > & Tavta €oTal .. . Katpors 
avTav | katactpadyoetat B xatacxadp. A kK. OG"... amavt. | 5 K. oa | quae # Kk. ov pO... . pyuar. | 
hog | VOordao JN.Sww0 oe pnber x* HY ovGey NEA K. TWavTa... Kaip. avr | Soe K. ev1°| ev de BA 
Mydea| -a A +7adrw 44, 106 cwrnpia| espnyn BA Jisa S NTEP ... oye | ews katpov BA ey Aco. | 


pr. a who Janasy S Ola tee: Loyar | os) O 6. | dominus & Siazec. | excedet 2 oye | +dei 
k. oc] x. ore ot BA o. karox.| > BA ev T. yn | re lop. mart. Noy. x.]| > BA Iop. | praiols ES) 
rarvtov | omnes & (Odo 2 hoya. | dispergentur # atyparor. | oxopr. BAS pr. ex illis @ eK T. ys 
t. ay.| amor. ay. y. BA Nui? Mus ee Is? oSas Sad terram optimam # kK. €OTL Tag... . epnpos2°| 
JM2 sa EN kai? od Joolo S egrat mac... . Sap. x.]| > BAD Sap... . epnp.2?| > & ev Ava |: ev 
aut. BA JXa2.20 2{0 2 quae in illa est # K. kavOno. | KaTakano. BAH >&S expe xpov. | pr. Ke Epnpos 
eotaa BAH >S 5. plen. F edeno.| TDF avur.l°] > Sk. emorp.... 6.2°| > 062°|>BAS 
avt.2° | lora S K. €MlOT. avr. | > els T. yn | > S interra # ie Iop.1° | > BA manty 2° | > BDA = 
k. oux ... mpwr.| ovy ovos o mporepos BA > S ews... kaipwv| ews (ws A) mAnpwOwor Kaipor 7. atwvos DAS = 
quoad usque repleatur tempus maledicuonum Kk. pera Tauta. .. 01x0d.3°| eda/ CDS (AaSo \omdo0 


JN.aeas 00 Kuls a) pera ravra | >S f.VYIAAN pdiy mn Ay) F TNS atxpad, avr. mavtes | Tov aypad. BA 
ravres | post «. tr. O. ev avt. | > S$ Tov 6. | > Ss arxodopn8. | +- evdoEws (evdoga Bb DES in oe 
yelveas T. atwvos orkodopun (seg. ras.) B89 S$) BS +ets | rao. 7. yer. T. atov. | ocxoSouy evdofo A (cf F) +et in 


omnia saecula saeculorum aedificabitur # edad. | anal? S o mpop.| pr. omnes & t. Iop.2°| > BA 


3. The x. dre of RS was changed in RY into as 8¢, his favourite construction, e. g. vi. 10 (where R® also has kai 6re) ; 
vill. 4 (RS simply xa) ; xi. 12 (where the whole verse is edited by RY). R*° has preserved this ws d¢ of R®, but it has 
fallen out of BA by haplography. peyddAws therefore in RY originally belonged to v. 2 and appears to have been 
a conjectural abridgement (earlier than RS) of peyakwotvny (RS) necessitated by a scribe’s insertion of aur@ before it 
and the consequent omission of r. @. after it. 

4. Before the discovery of & Grotius had correctly conjectured that Jonah had been inserted in place of Nahum 
under the influence of Jonah iii. 4. karaxajo. (RY) Th. Gram, p. 237. Dr. Charles conjectures that Aoyiod. (R$) is a trans- 
lation of nawnn’, which was a dittography of anv, and regards mayrwv as a solecism for mavtes. Marshall suggests 
that oxopr. (RY) = Hwran, Aoyeo OB. (RS) = pyran’, but this does not account for the difficult ravrwy. Further cxopz. 
in RY (followed by S) is a variation of aixzad. (to suit the circumstances of the Diaspora of that time), not of mavroy 
Aoyio. which was omitted on account of its difficulty and which is paraphrased in # just as ea c/s is inserted 
in the next clause with a definite motive. mdvrwy Noy. is an intentional corruption of ext mavras AoyiCerar 6 Oeos Kaka. 
of adeA. ... lop. was thus a casus pendens, and émt mavras (cf. the resumptive mavres in 5°) was only corrupted into 
nivtwy after Aoyiterac 6 Geds had been changed on dogmatic grounds into Acya@Oycorrm and xaxd omitted. Cf. Mic. 
il. 3 tdov eyo AoyiCopat ert THY pudny TauTny KaKQ, PS XXIV, (XXXV.) 4, mel (xl1.) Tie 

5. mparov (RS) and mpdrepos (RY) v. Th. Gram., p. 183. For easy Ilgen would read cos. 


oo 


THE BOOK OF TOBIT 14, 6-10 


6 cerning her. And all the nations which are in the whole earth, all shall turn and fear God truly, and 

7 ail shall leave their idols, who err after their false error. And they shall bless the everlasting God in 
righteousness. All the children of Israel that are delivered in those days, remembering God in truth, 
shall be gathered together and come to Jerusalem and shall dwell for ever in the land of Abraham 
with security, and it shall be given over to them; and they that love God in truth shall rejoice, and 
they that do sin and unrighteousness shall cease from all the earth. 


Special impunctions to his descendants, vv. 9-11". 


9 And now, children, I charge you, serve God in truth and do what is pleasing in his sight; and 
upon your children it shall be enjoined to do [ | alms, and that they be mindful of God and bless 
& his name at every season in truth and with all their strength. And now, child, depart thou from 
10 Nineveh, and abide not here. In what day soever thou buriest thy mother with me, in the self- 
same day abide not in the borders thereof; for I see that there is much unrighteousness therein, 
and much guile is wrought therein, and they are not ashamed. See, child, what things Nadab did 
unto Ahikar that brought him up! Was he not brought down alive into the earth? and God 
recompensed the shame upon his face, and Ahikar came forth into the light, and Nadab went 
into the eternal darkness, because he had sought to slay Ahikar. Because I did alms, he came 
forth from the snare of death which Nadab had set for nim,and Nadab fell into the snare of death, 


pi. hina Ju ssoy oMaD or20[9 gndne/ = 6. stmil, F Tet ce 5 ws < mravtes | Sn terrae aB oaAnk 
emtar. | taf eone {9 JoS/ has S K. pon. | poBecba BA af say IF TOV 0. | pr. xupwov BA 
os 5 An F adn. | post emorpey. BA Jlhanas S >F k. adno.... mAap, aut. | Karopvéavatp 
(Pie. A) tT. edwda aut. BA > S§ T. TMAavwT. . . . aut. | quae seducunt illos falso errore a8 1) = 
plen. ¥ evdoy.| +mavra 7. evn BA pr. omnes af TOU. 0. aay Sex. | kuptov (pr. tov A) BA 
dominum in aeternum et im iustitia a B® mavres . . . pep. exetv.] x. 0 aos avrov BA pr. et a B 
ne ow Cop. | qui liberabuntur af [EVIE 7o ore arn. | e£oporoynoerat Tw 8G, BA pony. | memores erunt a8 
extouvaxé. .. . mapadoO. avut.| «. uviywoe: Kupias t. Aaoy avrov BA emavvaxé, | Pl. Clea 7 ava} pr. in 
a B ev tT. yn... mapadoé. avz.| in die illa cum diligentia et omnis iustitia in illis erit a 8 o. ay.| pr. mavres 
BA Tav 6. | pr. Kuptov BA en adn. | ev adnO, x. Stxatoourn BA K. Ol WatovrT. ... T. yas | mowoupTes EAEOS 
ras abeA. nuov BA mac. 7. yns| terris omnibus a8 9, 8. simul. I Q. K. pur | = mad... . adnO.1°] 
or) matdia| texv. BA eyo uw... Sixat. x. eAenu.| ov be typnooy Tr. vopov k. T. mpootaypata kK, yevou (yw. A) 
pireAnpav kK. Otxacos Pos! mpod. lovas BA TO) 0. | domino # evuTroray. | o.a2 S a8 Spec. Cypr. kK, Wa... 
tox. aurov | wa got Karos nv (yn BOA) BA TUU é. | Lao S > & ev adn, K. | e>) sas 5 +in toto corde 
suo et # 8. «x. vy ov rad.| > BA nunc vero fili % e£eXGe ex N. k. pn precy. wide | umeAGe avro N, ott TajTws 
(mavrws A) eorat a edad. o mpod. lavas ante av be typ. BA . Jas = 4 wad Ss 10. > ev n ay ny. 
dayyns| x. Oapav pe xados x. BA yollo ws. whiasy bso ale cEedbev. 8S pr. sed & QUT. T) NH... . aptos 
aur. | pnxete avacoOnte ets (ev A) NB iAre oes opw yap... auryxur. | > BA o> Ku / Agel Jsmdy St-o = 
ep avr.2° | > we... Nuda3 eTrot. | Texvay we Tt emot. Adap (Apa Fer) alae MAS WD od? Sho > Ecce 
filius Nabad quid fecit ap Axerxape | Axtaxyap@ BA -.02.5 = Achicaro a B Te expe. aur. | fi Ope. 
aut. BA Jrrags onss? fanaa? & ovxt (av... ynv; | ws ex Tt. potos nyayer avrov es t. axoros BA Joo Wy Spero 


onan? Lol = quem vivum deduxit in terram deorsum a8 amedwk, . . . Mpotwr. aur. | Kk. oa amedwxev auto BA 
oe ee tr. attut.| malitiam illius aB e&ndO. . . . Axsxapos | Axtaxapov (-os A) per ecwoev (-6n A) BA > (ede 
7nfra) = x. NadaeB... aevos | exervwm Se 7. avtatodopa amedoOn Kx, avros Katef3n ets T. ae > A) cxoros BA ™“Sso 
mar loraas § ore e(yt. amoxt. Axexapov| > BAS e(yt.| + Nabad a8 ev T, TOIT... . aA. aur. | 
Beate ev T. Tomnoat pe eLeny. | Mavagons erotnoev eXenu. BA > S eEnr\O... . Nada | K. eowOn ex may. T. Gav. 
ns ennéev avto BA aaxm oS at hand ee MAJ Jou 7H. NOXKO! 2 mak, | Tay. Nea (7s) Kk. Nada 


6. rous 7A. «tA. in loose apposition to etdwAa, the gender of the original Hebrew or Aramaic probably being left 
unchanged, cf. Ezek. xlvin. 11. 


9, 8. RY by no means placed wv. 8 entire before wv. 9, as Swete’s verse-numbering (which is retained for con- 
venience’ sake) suggests. 


_ 10. ‘Aédw in Vat. has arisen from Nadup (= Nadab) by the attachment of its initial y to the end of ézoinoe while 
Cod. Al.’s "Apdy is an attempt to identify Ahikar’s nephew with the villain of the book of Esther. Mavagajs in RY is the 
result of textual confusion in that recension, possibly for NaoBéas (xi. 18 R.V.), possibly through a misreading of an 
anticipatory and partial excised pe é€Aenu. before €xor. In S the order is disturbed and the text possibly corrupt. 
Jrsads after o«>99 may be a gloss from ii. 10 (Ilgen) or a corruption of haaps (Frit.). aac isnot = Ahab (Fuller) 
but a corruption of Se and -AsR& is a variation of -Qaw(. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 14. 11-15 


rr and it destroyed him. And now, children, consider what alms-giving docth, and what unrighteous- 
ness doeth, that it slayeth. And bchold my Soul fainteth. 


iii. Tobias’ piety towards his parents and his long life, 27. 11’—T4. 


12 And they laid him upon his bed and he died; and he was buried magnificently. And when 
his mother died, Tobias buried her with his father, and he and his wife departed to Media and 
13 dwelt in Ecbatana with Ragucl his father-in-law. And he sustained their old age in honour and 
buried them in, Ecbatana of Media, and he inherited the house of Raguel! and of Tobit his father. 
14 And he died, being an hundred and seventeen years old, full of renown. 


iv. The Dawn of the Messianic Age, v. 15. 


15 And before he died he saw and heard of the destruction of Nineveh, and saw her captivity 
led into Media which Nebuchadnezzar the king of Media took captive. And he blessed God for 
all he did unto the children of Nineveh and Assyria; and before his death he rejoiced over Nineveh, 
and blessed the Lord God for ever and ever. Amen. 


eres. . 2. ATWA, avrov | Adap (Apay A) de everrevey ets T, TaryiOa K. aTTwAETO BA Ls ads SX& ooo S II-15. 
pee Li = K, vUV ... arroxr, | eo wo ASSO Kral poe 220 SS wot. eA. | ex. not. BA ore 2? 
amoxT. | dtxatooury ( pr. ve A) pverar BA Kk, wou... T. kdurny | Kk, Tavta avTou Aeyovtos e&eXurev (-Aeer. A) auTov » 


Wuxn emt T. KAUNS BA aerds> ads Sas § K. are, | ny O€ €TWY EKATOY TEYTNKOVTA OKT@ BA omwos Kuso S 
eran | eBayer avrov BA 12. ote aneO. . . . amndO, avros] abiit T. postquam sepelivit parentes suos a8 pyr. 
aur. | Ara BAS ie post annd0. & BA tr. matp, avt.| pr. pooy = x. amnd0.| an. de BA avTos 


a. yur. avrou | peta TNS yur, aut. K, T. vio aut. (aur. > A) BA eoaiso obhu/ S  ssso ante x. anmnd\6. D yup. 
aut, | +et filti a 8 Lia Ex. | ExBarava BA ev Ex. | jJaXas = peta P, tou Trev, av. | mpos P, tov m. 
avr. BA 2h eynpoBock. avr. | eynpaveyv BA avrous | tous mevO, avtou BAS eri. | Is9 Jemofs = ev Exf. 
r. M.| evdoEws BA ets=> S ox. P.| over. array BA woame Mem S T.J> 38 14. awed, | + boa = 


Seca] > BS ecxoot A nonaginta novem ¥ evdotws| ev ExBaravas tr. M, BA > S 15. «d x] > BA 
ap K. nov. | Sa 7 po rou | mpwn BA arwdtay | -ecav Bb (ed) A K. €t0. 2. . ELS M | > BA K. ud. | 


alos ie eee My). | >) nXHAAwTicer | -revoev A Aytayapos o Bao. t. M. | NaBovyobovocop x. Arunpos 
(Ago. NC ® Agounp. A) NC2 BA k, evdoy.... A0.| > BA emr....A0.) > 3  A€ovpeas X*  Agvepos RCF 
a B exapy | pr. x. A ap «oe Joos Ves S mpv | 7 po BA Ko €UNG 202 aovar | > BAS apny | > aB 


11. In RY ‘if the text be right, there should be a strong stop after Stxatootyy’, Dr. Harris, Story of Ahikar, p. 1, n. I. 

13. For éynpo8. cf. Eur. fed. 1033, Alc. 663, and in the passive Ar. Ach. 678. RY is impossible since Tobit could 
himself scarcely have grown so old before he buried his parents! He has been influenced by a desire to emphasize 
the fulfilment of the prayer in vill. 7. Cf. Nestle, SeAz,, iii, p. 24. 

15. ’Acinpos seems originally to have stood in RS, for which the scribe of & wrote ’Ayidxapos, influenced by the 
frequent recurrence of the latter. Dr. Harris (of. cit. p. xxxii) however supposes that NaSovx. has been omitted and that 
in Cod. Vat. ’Acunpos is a corruption of ‘A@ép or "Advpeias and hv nxpad. a gloss or displacement (4./.7., p. 354). Nestle, 
Septuag. iii, p. 24, argues that just as a corrector attached ’Acvepos to 'AOoupeias in &, if Tisch. is right and it should 
not refer to ’Aytdyapos, so in RY cai ’Ao[o]vnpos, for which two MSS. have ’Ao[o]vpios whilst another omits the two 
words, may be a confusion with «ai ’A@vpeias, i.e. kai ’Aooupias, which found a place in the text after Nafoux. instead of 
after Niveun. The assumption of confusion with Cyaxares or Xerxes (Lohr) is improbable. 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 


INTRODUCTION 


81. SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE BOOK. 


THE Look of Fudith falls naturally into two parts: (1) The Introduction (caps. 1-7). War was 
proclaimed by Nebuchadnezzar against Media, and a summons was sent to Persia, Syria, and gypt 
to join in the expedition. The remoter parts of the Empire, however, treated the order with 
contempt (i. 11), whereupon Nebuchadnezzar determined, after conquering Media (1. 13, 15), to take 
vengeance on Syria and Egypt. This task was entrusted to Holofernes, the commander-in-chief (il. 4), 
with 120,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry (mounted archers, ii. 15). He marched three days’ journey 
from Nineveh and encamped ‘at the left hand of upper Cilicia ’, thence devastated ‘the hill country ’, 
crossed the (upper) Euphrates as far as the coast, then turned south, ‘compassing’ the Midianites, to 
the plain of Damascus (11.27). After receiving the submission of Tyre and Sidon, Azotus and 
Ascalon, he went south to Esdraelon (iii. 9g). The Jews, who were lately returned from the exile (iv. 3), 
resolved to resist, and Joakim the High Priest at Jerusalem sent instructions to Bethulia, which was 
near Esdraelon, to stop the passes leading to the capital (iv. 7). All Israel then fasted and prayed 
(iv. 9). Holofernes, hearing of the intended opposition, called a council of officers, when Achior the 
Ammonite gave a long account of Israelitish history (v. 5), pointing out that they could only be 
conquered if they had offended against their God (v. 20) and advising Holofernes to leave them alone. 
The advice was rejected, and Achior was handed over to the pcople of Bethulia (vi. 10), who received 
him in a friendly manner (vi. 20). Holofernes then moved his camp towards Bethulia, his army 
being now 170,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry, besides accessories (vil. 2). It was decided to get 
possession of the water-supply at the foot of the mountain (vii. 7, 12) on which Bethulia stood, and 
thus to force the city to surrender, instead of risking a pitched battle. After thirty-four days, the 
stores of water within the city being exhausted (vii. 21), the people compelled Ozias and the leading 
men to agree to surrender in five days if no help came in the meantime (vii. 30). 

(2) The story of Judith (caps. 8-16). This decision came to the ears of Judith (viii. 1, 9), the 
widow of Manasses, who lived in austere retirement (viii. 5, 6). She sent for the chief men (viii. 10), 
expostulated with them on their want of trust in God, and promised that she would herself effect 
their deliverance within the five days (viii. 33).. They agreed to her project, without hearing the 
details, and departed (vill. 36). Judith then prepared for her plan by prayer (ix. 2). She put on her 
adornments, which had been laid aside since her husband’s death (x. 3), took with her a single maid- 
servant with a bag of ‘clean’ food (x. 5), and went towards the Assyrian camp (x. 11). In an 
audience with Holofernes she informed him that what Achior had said was true (xi. 10), but that 
now the people had sinned by using first-fruits and tithes (xi. 13), and therefore God would deliver 
them up to their enemies (xi. 15). She would herself advise him when this was to take place (xi. 17). 
Holofernes, attracted by her appearance, invited her to his table (xii. 1), but she refused. She was 
allowed to go out of the camp every day to pray and bathe (xii. 6, 7). On the fourth day she con- 
sented to go to Holofernes’ feast (xii. 10, 14), but partook only of her own provisions (xii. 19). The 
critical moment arrived when the guests departed (xiii. 1) leaving Judith alone with Holofernes. 
His excitement had caused him to drink immoderately, and he now lay on his couch helpless (xiii. 2). 
Judith, calling on God for strength (xiii. 4), took his sword and with two blows cut off his head 
(xiii. 8), which she put in the bag (xiii. 10) carried by the servant who was waiting outside. The two 
went out of the camp as if to pray, as usual, and escaped to Bethulia (xii. 10). They were received 
with enthusiasm by the citizens (xiii. 17), and Achior became a convert to Judaism (xiv. 10). A 
sortie was made (xiv. 11), and the Assyrians, thus surprised, tried to rouse their general (xiv. 13), but 
found him dead (xiv. 15). They fled in a panic (xv. 2), pursued northward past Damascus (xv. 5), 
while their deserted camp was sacked (xv. 6, 7). The High Priest Joakim came in person from 
Jerusalem to bless Judith (xv. 8). 

Chapter 16 contains a hymn of praise by Judith. The book ends by relating that Judith 
dedicated to God her share of the plunder (xvi. 19), that she remained a widow till her death at the 
age of 105 years (xvi. 23), and that the land was at peace all her lifetime and for long after. 

The book is thus almost equally divided between the introduction and the story proper. The 
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former is no doubt somewhat out of proportion, and the author dwells at rather unnecessary length 
on the military details. In spite, however, of these defects of composition, the literary excellence of 
the work is universally recognized even through the uncomely disguise of the Greek translation. It 
was originally written in Hebrew (now lost) for Jewish readers, with the object of encouraging and 
edifying the people in a time of trial or persecution. In order to carry conviction the more, it aims 
at the appearance of being historical, in its use of well-known names and of precise details, but this 
historical character is only apparent. The author ts concerned with theology rather than with history, 
of which perhaps he had a not very exact knowledge, although he adopted this form as the most 
suitable for his purpose. He seems to have had in mind the time of Artaxerxes Ochus, with whose 
campaign in Syria many of the incidents agree, but it would be unsafe to assume that he is consciously 
depicting an episode in that campaign. The name and date of the author are alike unknown. He 
must have written at a time of oppression, such as the Jewish race often suffered, and various indica- 
tions point to the second century B.C. as the most probable date. It is, however, possible that the 
author adopted an existing story or popular tradition, purposely confusing his historical allusions in 
order to disguise it. 


So. TieniOr fit Book. 


The title of the book in Greek is simply “lovdedO (or ‘lové76, or ‘lovdid), In Hebrew it would 


have been nem nbz, like anos nba and oxyors ndw, or mn ayy, derived from the name of the 
principal character. The name, of course, simply means ‘ Jewess’, and hence Grotius, explaining 
the story allegorically, makes it represent the Jewish people. But apart from the fact that this 
method of interpretation is forced and unconvincing, there 1s no need to suppose that the name 
suggested this meaning. It is used personally in Gen. xxvi. 34 as belonging to the Hittite wife of 
Esau, where at any rate it cannot mean ‘ Jewess’. 


\ 3. SS, 


The Hebrew original (sce $ 5) being lost, the earliest form in which we have the book is that of 
the Greek translation, the only primary version existing. Of thts there are three recensions: (1) the 
usual and no doubt the most original form, represented by the MSS. x, A and B (Swete’s text); 
(2) that contained in codd. 19, 108; (3) that of cod. 58, with which the Old Latin version (VL) and 
the Syriac (Syr) agree in a remarkable manner. All three recensions, however, represent the same 
version and go back to the same original. Their differences are due to corrections made not on 
a fresh comparison with the Hebrew, but subjectively by editors of the version, and though consider- 
able, they concern the form rather than the matter. Such ‘corrections’ are most evident in the 
second and third classes of MSS., and vary even within the same class. 

In the notes here added to the English (R.V.) variants are only mentioned where they materially 
affect the sense. 


$4. TIE ANCIENT VERSIONS. 


The Greek version, at least as contained in x AB, is as a rule easily intelligible and probably 
a correct rendering of the original, but it is very hebraistic. From it were made the Syriac and the 
Old Latin, both of them fairly close and agreeing in general with cod. 58, as will be seen from 
the notes. VL is rough, often merely latinized hebraistic Greek, and somctimes misunderstands the 
Greek which it translates. The MSS., of which Sabatier used five for his text, have been much 
corrected, perhaps from different Greek MSS.,so that they vary considerably in minor details, 
though all derived from one text. 

The Syriac version was first printed in Walton’s Polyglot. It was derived from two late MSS., 
now in the Bodleian Library, of which one, dated 1614, belonged to Pococke (MS. Poc. 391), and 
the other was copied for Ussher in 1627 (MS. Bodl. or. 141). With these a Cambridge MS. was 
collated and the variants are given (by Thorndyke) in vol. vi of the Polyglot. The version has been 
edited by Lagarde, in his Libri V. 7. apocryphi Syriace (Lipsiae, 1861), from a tenth-century MS. 
in the British Museum (from the Nitrian collection) with a full apparatus criticus. The Museum 
possesses two other MSS.. of the twelfth and seventeenth century respectively. 

A third version, the Vulgate, is of less value for textual purposes. Jerome's own account of it, 
in his preface, is not altogether clear. He says that he found great variations in the MSS. (‘ multorum 
codicum varietatem vitiosissimam amputavi’) and implies that he endeavoured to produce a consistent 
text by embodying in his work only what he found in the ‘Chaldee’. The questions which naturally 
present themselves are, What were these divergent MSS. and what was the ‘ Chaldee’ text? The 
MSS. cannot have been Greek, because the Vulgate differs from that version in important particulars: 
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e.g. xiv. 5-7 comes at the end of xiii; 1. 12°-16 and iv. 3 are omitted ; iv. 13-15 isaltered ; additions 
are made after xiv. 12 and elsewhere; names and numbers often differ. In fact, if compared with 
the Greek, the Vulgate presents the appearance of a paraphrastic recension. On the other hand, 
apart from these material differences, it often follows VL closely even in diction (cf. cap. 16), and the 
resemblance throughout is sufficient to show that Jerome used MSS. of the VL, which he merely 
adapted and corrected, as he considered, by the help of his ‘Chaldee’ text. It is evident from his 
own remarks (‘huic unam lucubratiunculam dedi, magis sensum e sensu, quam ex verbo verbum 
transferens’) that he spent very little time or trouble on it, and for this reason its style is less like 
Jerome's than the rest of the Vulgate. 

As to the ‘ Chaldee’ text, we have no other evidence. It will be remembered that he speaks 
in the same way of a Chaldee-text of Tobit, and that an Aramaic recension of that book was actually 
found and published by Neubauer (Oxford, 1878). No such text of Judith is now known, but as 
Jerome’s statement is explicit with regard to both books, we have to inquire what the text was. 
Probably the answer is to be found in a sentence in the preface to Judith, ‘Chaldaeo tamen sermone 
conscriptus inter historias computatur. If A¢storias represents nvwyn, he means that the story of 
Judith was regarded as a nwyn, such as we find embodied in midrashim, or even composed separately 
for use on special occasions. Later forms of the story, in Hebrew (see §8), were composed and so 
used, and in Neubauer’s midrashic MS. the story of Tobit is called as a matter of course Mayv Awyn. 
We may therefore conclude that Jerome, finding no Hebrew text of the book, used an Aramaic 
nvyo (Astoria) containing a free treatment, not a translation, of the story, derived probably from the 
Greek. He evidently attached more importance to it than to VL, since he included in his own work 
only what he found in the Chaldee, but in language he was naturally influenced by VL where the 
two coincide. Thus the Vulgate of Judith is a hurried version of an Aramaic midrash containing a 
free presentation of the story, rather than a translation of any given text. It omits about one-fifth 
of the book. 


$5. DATE OF THE ORIGINAL, AND OF THE VERSIONS. 


(a) The existing versions thus all go back, through the existing Greek, to the same original, 
their differences being due to alterations within the versions. It is now generally agreed (against 
earlier scholars such as Fabricius, Jahn, and Eichhorn) that this original was Semitic, and Hebrew 
rather than Aramaic. Indeed there can be no possibility of doubt if we consider the style of the 
Greek and the nature of some of the mistakes in it. The language is not merely that popular Greek 
which we now know from papyri of the early centuries A.D. to have been identical with the xouwy 
diddextos of the New Testament, even when independent of any Semitic idiom. The translation is 
so literal that it can be put back into Hebrew with ease, and in some cases becomes fully intelligible 
only when so re-translated. Moreover, the unusual lack of particles shows that the writer was under 
the influence of a foreign idiom, while the constant recurrence of phrases uncommon in late Greek 
but frequent in Hebrew shows incontestably the language of the original. Such are e.g. azo 
TpoTwTOV = 3D, els TpCTwTOV =35, the frequent usc of s@ddpa = IND, €v = 2, and many more: see 
the notes on iv. 2, v. 12, 19, vii. 10, 28, xii. 4, xiii. 4, 8, 13, 16, Xiv. 2,6, 11. The same conclusion 
is indicated by the confusion in the geographical names, due to uncertainty in the mind of the 
translator as well as to mistakes of copyists, so far as it is not intentional on the part of the author 
(see $6). So also in other names, e. g. Achior no doubt = 71Wnx, chosen as meaning ‘friend of the 
Jews’, with the common confusion of 7 and -. 

Against this comparative certainty we have the express statement of Origen (ad Afric. 13), 
obd€ TH lovd)O (xpGvTat) ovde yap Exovoty adTa Kal év dnoKkpUpors EBpatoTt, ws am avTav palovTeEs EyvoKaper, 
as well as the fact that Jerome did not use a Hebrew text, which he certainly would have done if he 
had found one. It is possible that in the statement which Origen received from his Jewish informants, 
stress should be laid on yp@vta rather than éxovow, and that it had fallen out of use and was not even 
included among the apocryphal books at the beginning of the third century. This must have been 
only temporary, since in 398 Jerome says ‘Apud Hebraeos liber Judith inter apocrypha legitur’. 
Jerome’s preface is all rather obscure, and it may be that he really means here to indicate a Hebrew text 
which he knew to exist but did not possess. In the very next sentence he speaks of the Chaldee 
which ‘inter historias computatur’, a degree lower than apocrypha, and seems to draw a distinction 
between them. No trace of the Hebrew original now survives. 

The story is represented as taking place just after the return from the exile (iv. 3). The author 
does not, however, represent himself (as e.g. Daniel) as contemporary with the events recorded. In 
fact, he must have written much later. The return is far enough away to have become a sort of 
golden age, a time of simple happiness granted by God in consequence of the piety of the people. 
In this, as in its details, the description is wholly at variance with history (see § 6), either because the 
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author did not know the facts, or because he was intentionally disguising them. He cannot have 
written as late as the first century A.D., for the book is quoted by Clement of Rome (1 Cor. 55). 
Moreover, there is no allusion to the final destruction of the temple, nor even to the Roman occupation 
of Palestine. Jewish tradition connects the story with the time of the Maccabees, making Judith the 
daughter of Johanan or Mattathia (Zunz, Gottesd. Vortrdge, 2nd ed., p. 131), and this date agrees 
on the whole best with the author's point of view (see §9). We must, however, be careful to 
distinguish between the date of composition and the real or supposed date of the events related 
(see $6). The author evidently puts back into his post-exilic story the state of things under which 
he himself lived. - There was no king, but the whole people is united under the High Priest (Joakim) 
governing with the yepovoia or Sanhedrim. The object of the book, too, is clearly to encourage the 
nation to resist the enemies of their religion and country even under the most desperate circumstances, 
and presupposes a time of great political or religious emergency. These several points, as well as 
the definitely Pharisaic theology, most naturally indicate an author living towards the middle of the 
second century B.C. Such is the view of Schurer, Hilgenfeld, and Noldeke. (Cf. also Chajes in 
Festschrift... Harkavy, p. 105 Heb.,.who finds a number of parallels with the books of the 
Maccabees.) Ball proposes a date about 79-70 B.C., and argues with great ingenuity that Judith is 
modelled on Salome, successively wife of Aristobulus and Jannai, but this seems less probable than 
the earlier date. 

The fact that the book is not mentioned by Josephus or Philo or in the New Testament proves 
nothing. Josephus does not refer to Job, besides other books, and Philo does not notice any of the 
Apocrypha. 

(6) The versions can only be approximately dated. The earliest reference to the book, and 
no doubt to the Greek version of it, is by Clement of Rome (1 Cor. 55. 4 and 5) about go A.D. He 
alludes to the story as if it were well known to his Greek readers, very much in the same way as he 
goes on to speak of Esther. Allowing some time for the original book to become established before 
it was translated, and some time for the translation to become known, we should probably date the 
Greek not later than the beginning of the first century A. D. 

The VL was made from the Greek, and as in Jerome’s time (see § 4) it was already very 
corrupt, it must have been a long time in existence. The Syriac, which agrees closely with it, was 
possibly made about the same time from the same Greek text, for the use of oriental Christians. 
Fritzsche surmises vaguely that both were made between the first and third centuries A. D., and we 
have no means of dating them more precisely. 


$6. INTEGRITY OF THE TEXT; ITS HISTORICAL FRAMEWORK. 


It has been suggested tnat the story is founded on a popular tradition, true or imaginary. 
Reuss thought that the Song in cap. 16 was an early composition, like the song of Deborah, and that 
the story was built upon it. It is certainly remarkable that in xvi. 10 Persians and Medes, not 
Assyrians, are mentioned. There can be no doubt that Judith belongs to the family of Jael, Esther, 
and Joan of Arc. Such a theme appeals strongly to popular imagination, and even if based on fact, 
easily tends to be overlaid with fiction. Whatever may be the truth, the work, as we have it, is 
a consistent whole, and, with the possible exception of the song, shows no signs of being by more 
than one hand. 

What then is the period which the author is proposing to describe, and how far is it in agree- 
ment with history? The question has been very variously answered. Attempts have becn made 
to identify the Nebuchadnezzar of the story with Assurbanipal, Xerxes I, Artaxerxes Ochus, 
Antiochus Epiphanes: Arphaxad with Deioces or Phraortes. Without discussing these theories in 
detail, it may be said at once that none of them is consistent without a good deal of forcing. The 
historical Nebuchadnezzar did not reign at Nineveh (i. 1): he died in 562, and the return from the 
exile was not till about 536. He did not make war on Media (i. 7) nor capture Ecbatana. Nor do 
the annals of Assurbanipal, though they are very full, record anything of the kind, while Media had 
ceased to be a power before the time of the other kings whom it has been proposed to identify with 
Nebuchadnezzar. At the time of the Return, the Babylonian empire had passed to the Persians. 
They were not likely to send a punitive expedition against the Jews, who were not then ina position 
to offer any resistance. Moreover, Arphaxad is not the name of any Median king mentioned by 
Herodotus, and the fortifications of Ecbatana were not built by him but by Deioces (Hdt. 1. 98): 
(H)olofernes (= Orofernes) and Bagoas, if they are historical names, are Persian, and belong to the 
time of Artaxerxes Ochus (see below). Again, there was no king in Israel, but the people was ruled 
by the High Priest Joakim (iv. 6, 8, 14, xv. 8) and a Sanhedrim (iv. 8, xv. 8). It has been 
suggested that this points to the reign of Manasseh when he was a prisoner in Babylon, or to the 
minority of Josiah. Either explanation is improbable. Ifa High Priest was acting for the king, so 
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unusual a situation would have to be explained, whereas it is taken for granted, and also it is in- 
consistent with the references to the exile (iv. 3, v. 18). The suggestion that Joakim (Eliachim in 
the Vulgate) is the same as the Eliakim of 2 Kings xviii. 18, and that he may have survived as High 
Priest under Manasseh, is not supported by the list of High Priests. In fact the author clearly 
intends to put his story at the time of the Return, but makes no attempt to fill in the picture con- 
sistently. If it is to be made consistent, this can only be done by explaining the names as pseudonyms 
disguising really historical persons. This is the view taken by Ball, and it must be admitted that he 
finds some remarkable coincidences, on the assumption that Nebuchadnezzar is Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the Assyrians are Syrians. Nineveh is Antioch, and Arphaxad is Arsaces of Persia (= Media), against 
whom Antiochus made an expedition. But if the book is historical fictzov, as it seems to be, we need 
not expect to explain all its statements. The writer selected such incidents as suited his purpose, 
without troubling about historical accuracy. The framework of the story was most probably 
suggested (so Schiirer and others) by the campaign of Artaxerxes Ochus against Phoenicia and 
Egypt (about 350 B.C.). One of his generals was Holofernes, brother of the king of Cappadocia 
(Diod. Sic. xxxi. 19), who was sent against Egypt, though it is expressly stated that he died in his 
own country, and a certain Bagoas was his most trusted servant (Diod. Sic. xvi. 47). Sidon sur- 
rendered to the Persians (cf. Judith ii. 28 seq.), and the army then marched south towards Egypt, 
passing, no doubt, through Esdraelon (iii.9). If any incident occurred in the campaign similar to that 
related here, we have no other record of it. The details are not meant to be historical. Nebuchad- 
nezzar is introduced as the typical arch-enemy of Judaea: the time of the Return is chosen as being 
far away and little known, and the author is guilty of a further anachronism by describing his 
characters under the conditions of his own day. In the song (xvi. 10), if that is by the author of the 
rest, the mention of Persians seems to show that he was really thinking of the campaign of Artaxerxes 
Ochus. He also affects archaic names and allusions: hence with Nebuchadnezzar’s army he includes 
princes of Moab and captains of Ammon (v. 2), the traditional enemies of Israel, who were in place, 
e.g. in 2 Kings xxiv. 2, but can surely not have been important in 150 or even 350 B.C. Similarly 
Midian (11. 26) and Esau (vil. 8) are archaistic for Arabs and Idumaeans. 

Such being the method of the book, we need not expect to identify all the geographical any 
more than the personal names. Bethulia, the scene of the story, is very like Shechem, and, if the 
author was thinking of Shechem, that may account for his using the naine BervAova = mbx ma, since 
the Samaritans call Mt. Gerizim 5x ma. It also fits the story, as a place of first-rate strategic 
importance, far better than Safed or Bait Ilfa, which have also been proposed. With regard to the 
other place-names, there is evidently a good deal of corruption either in the original or in the 
versions, or both. Many of them are too much distorted to be recognizable, but they may conceal 
actual sites, known or unknown. They can hardly be purely imaginary. Torrey (FAOS, 1899, 
pp. 160 syq.and Florileginm . . . de Vogiie, p. 599) shows that, taking Bethulia to be Shechem, the 
other places agree, so far as they can be identined. “See futher oniivs ©. 


87. THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK. 


As to the anonymous author there is no tradition. From his writing in Hebrew and from his 
detailed references to the geography of the Holy Land, it may be inferred that he was a Palestinian 
Jew. From his theological views (§ 9) it seems that he belonged to the Pharisaic party. He was 
a man of some literary skill. The story is well told, and apart from a certain tendency to exaggerate 
the magnitude of the military operations, the style is restrained and straightforward, without 
unnecessary elaboration. He was also well acquainted with the literature of his people, for, while his 
descriptions have vigour and originality, the. book is full of reminiscences of the Old Testament, 
c.g. with the story of Achior in caps. 5, 6, cf. that of Micaiah in 1 Kings 22; with viii. 3 cf. 2 Kings 
iv. 16 seq. ; vill. 16 1s a quotation from Num. xxill. 19; ix. 7, xvi. 3 from Exod. xyo33) sillapom gem 
Gen. xiv. 19, 20. The fact that the quotations agree with the LXX rather than with the Hebrew 
text may be merely due to the translator. The author apparently knew some of the latest of the 
O. T. books (Esther and Daniel), and in v. 6-8 draws upon some midrashic source for the story of 
Abraham. 

§ 8 LATER USE OF THE BOOK. 


(z) Although the Book of Judith was not received by the Jews, the story was well known to them, 
at least in the middle ages. It is mentioned in the liturgy for Hanukka (the feast of the Dedication 
of the temple, instituted by Judas Maccabaeus on Chisleu 25), and appears in various Hebrew forms 
among the minor midrashim (see Zunz, Gottesd. Vortrage, ed. 2, p. 131). A short recension of it is 
edited by Jellinek in his Bet ha-Midrasch, i, p. 130, a longer text, zed. p. 132, and another, 22d. ii, 
p. 12. Three niore forms of the story are found in MSS. of the Bodleian Library. See also 
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Gaster in PSA, xvi, p. 156. A text translated from the Vulgate, and agreeing with that of 
two Bodleian MSS. (Heb. d. 11 f. 259 and MS. Opp. 712 f. 164), was published at Venice about 
1651, under the title of n=iny Avyo. None of these is in any sense a translation of the Greek, still 
less the original form of the book. They are free sketches of a well-known story, set down from 
memory, like other nrwyn, in more or less detail according to the taste of the writer. They are 
usually short, and of no great antiquity. In the MSS. they are generally headed ‘for Hanukka’. 
Hebrew translations of the Greek were published by Meir b. Ascher at Berlin in 1766, by Benseb 
at Vienna in 1819, and by Frankel at Leipzig in 1830 (with other apocrypha). A Judaeo-German 
translation by S. Landau appeared at Frankfurt a. M. in 1715. A Persian version exists in a 
Bodleian MS. (Hyde 19). It is anonymous, but is made from the Vulgate, and the MS. was probably 
written about 1600. 

(5) In the Church it was well known from the Greek (and Latin) translations, and was often 
quoted, not as canonical but as edifying, e.g. by Clement of Rome, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Tertullian, Ambrose, Augustine (see Fritzsche, Lzv/eitung, $9), thus gradually acquiring a quas!- 
canonical recognition. On the use of the book in mediaeval times, sce Pentin, Fdz¢h, London, 1908. 

After the Council of Trent, the Protestants, though rejecting it from the canon, maintained the 
early view that it was good for edifying, and used it largely in preaching. It was never admitted to 
the English Church lectionary. 


$g. THEOLOGY OF THE BOOK. 


The theology of the book is strongly Pharisaic. The story is clearly intended for edification, to 
encourage the people in some time of trial, and to point out the true way to deliverance by showing 
that Israel’s troubles are due to sin (v. 17, 18, xi. 10), that salvation comes through trust in God and 
obedience to Him, and that God uses the weak things to confound the strong (ix. 10 and frequently). 
But obedience to God. which is righteousness, consists in the strict observance of the Law. Judith 
is strong because of her consciousness of keeping the Law (xvi. 16). She observes not only the 
pentateuchal feasts of the Sabbath and New Moon, but also the eves of them (vill. 6), as required by 
the later teaching. She not only abstained from forbidden food, but she fasted continually, and 
underwent further mortification (viii. 5,6) although she was rich. She is thus a perfect type of 
Pharisaic righteousness. She even dilates on these doctrines to Holofernes (cap. 11), laying stress 
on the sureness of punishment which would follow on such sins as the eating of forbidden things and 
the using of tithes and first-fruits by the citizens of Bethulia in their extremity. For even in the 
most desperate case God will find a means of deliverance for His faithful people and will punish 
the oppressor. This punishment is inflicted not only in the present life. There will be a day of 
judgement (apparently after death) when the wicked will be condemned to torment by fire 
and wornis for ever (xvi. 17). 

The objection which has been made to Judith’s deceit (xi. 5) and approval of violence scarcely 
deserves notice. It could only be made in complete ignorance of the spirit of the time, and shows 
an utter inability to appreciate the position of a people struggling against overwhelming odds for 
their religion and their very existence. 
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11 Inthe twelfth year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, who reigned over the Assyrians in Nineveh, 
2 the great city; in the days of Arphaxad, who reigned over the Medes in Ecbatana, and built at 
Ecbatana and round about it walls of hewn stones three cubits broad and six cubits long, and made 

3 the height of the wall seventy cubits, and the breadth thereof fifty cubits ; and set the towers thereof 
at the gates thereof, a hundred cubits 4zg#, and the breadth thereof in the foundation threescore 

4 cubits; and made the gates thereof, even gates that were raised to the height of seventy cubits, and 
the breadth of them forty cubits, for the going forth of his mighty hosts, and the setting in array of 

= his footmen: even in those days king Nebuchadnezzar made war with king Arphaxad in the great 

6 plain: this plain is in the borders of Ragau. And there came to meet him all that dwelt in the hill 
country, and all that dwelt by Euphrates, and Tigris, and Hydaspes, and in the plain of Arioch the 
king of the Elymzans; and many nations of the sons of Chelod assembled themselves to the battle. 
~» And Nebuchadnezzar king of the Assyrians sent unto al] that dwelt in Persia, and to all that dwelt 
westward, to those that dwelt in Cilicia and Damascus and Libanus and Antilibanus, and to all that 

g dwelt over against the sea coast, and to those among the nations that were of Carmel and Gilead, 
and to the higher Galilee and the great plain of Esdraelon, and to all that were in Samaria and the 
cities thereof, and beyond Jordan unto Jerusalem, and Betane, and Chellus, and Kadesh, and the 

ro river of Egypt, and Tahpanhes, and Rameses, and all the land of Goshen, until thou comest above 
Tanis and Memphis, and to all that dwelt in Egypt, until thou comest to the borders of Ethiopia. 

11 And aJl they that dwelt in all the land made light of the commandment of Nebuchadnezzar king of 
the Assyrians, and went not with him to the war; for they were not afraid of him, but he was before 
them as one man; and they turned away his messengers frorn their presence without effect, and with 
disgrace. 

12 And Nebuchadnezzar was exceeding wroth with all this land, and he sware by his throne and 
kingdom, that he would surely be avenged upon all the coasts of Cilicia and Damascus and Syria, 
that he would slay with his sword all the inhabitants of the land of Moab, and the children of 
Ammon, and all Judza, and all that were in Egypt, until thou comest to the borders of the two 

13 seas. And he set the battle in array with his host against king Arphaxad in the seventeenth year ; 
and he prevailed in his battle, and turned to flight all the host of Arphaxad, and all his horse, and 

14 aj] his chariots ; and he became master of his cities, and he came even unto Ecbatana, and took the 

15 towers, and spoiled the streets thereof, and turned the beauty thereof into shame. And he took 
Arphaxad in the mountains of Ragau, and smote him through with his darts. and destroyed him 


I. 1. On the history see Introduction, § 6. Nebuchadnezzar reigned from 604 to 562 B.C.at Babylon. Nineveh 
and the Assyrian empire were destroyed about 607. Arphaxad is not known as a king of Media. It was Deioces 
(according to Herodotus i. 98) who fortified Ecbatana, about 700 B.C., and Cyrus who destroyed it in 550. 

5. The apodosis begins here, with xai ‘then’. Ragau = Ragae, the plain which begins about 100 miles north-east 
of Ecbatana. 

6. Hydaspes. There is no river of this name in the region. Perhaps the Choaspes is meant. Syr. has Ulai. 

and in the plain of Arioch the king, kai mediw ’Apiwy 6 Bagtrevs (N* -ews). The nominative cannot be trans- 


lated as in R.V. The sentence may originally have run ‘they that inhabited the hills . . . and in the plain, and 
Arioch ... and... Chelod assembled .. .’ The plain is the plain of Elam. The name Arioch is borrowed from 
Gen. xiv. I, in accordance with the author’s love of archaism. 

of the sons of Chelod .. . to the battle, eis map irafiv viév X. properly ‘many nations assembled to the army 


(‘ battle’, ‘camp’, as below, xvi. 12) of the sons of Ch.’ The name (otherwise unknown) may be a corruption of 
‘ Chaldaeans’. 
. 8. those among the nations (D4), probably the non-Jewish inhabitants are meant. The Jews are mentioned 
ater. 

g. beyond Jordan, i.e. from the Babylonian point of view, though this should have come earlier in the verse. 
__ Ball thinks that Betane is Beth-anoth (Jos. xv. 59), that Chellus is Allus in Idumaea, and that Kadesh is Kedesh 
in auc (Joshua xv. 23) or Kadesh-Barnea. The river of Egypt is the Wadi-al-Arish, the boundary of Palestine 
an gypt. 

II. aS one man, ws avyp eis, 8 A and Fritzsche. The ordinary reading is ws dvqp ioos. If this is the original (and 
eis a correction of & A) it may represent MW W'S3, a misreading of SI ‘a man of naught’. 

12. the two seas, the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, or possibly two parts of the Mediterranean. 

14. beauty ... into shame, a play on words in the Hebrew ‘D173 ‘5°. 

15. destroyed him, 1.e. him and his kingdom. 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 1. 16—2. 21 


16 utterly, unto this day. And he returned with them to Nineveh, he and all his company of sundry 
nations, an exceeding great multitude of men of war, and there he took his ease and banqueted, he 
and his host, a hundred and twenty days. 

21 And in the eighteenth year, the two and twentieth day of the first month, there was talk in the 

house of Nebuchadnezzar king of the Assyrians, that he should be avenged on all the land, even as 

2 he spake. And he called together all his servants, and all his great men, and communicated with 

3 them his secret counsel, and concluded the afflicting of all the land out of his own mouth. And 

4 they decreed to destroy all flesh which followed not the word of his mouth. And it came to pass, 

when he had ended his counsel, Nebuchadnezzar king of the Assyrians called Holofernes the chief 
captain of his host, which was next after himself, and said unto him, 

5 Thus saith the great king, the lord of all the earth, Behold, thou shalt go forth from my presence, 

and take with thee men that trust in their strengtH, unto a hundred and twenty thousand foatmen ; 

6 and the number of horses with their riders twelve thousand: and thou shalt go forth against all the 

7 west country, because they disobeyed the commandment of my mouth. And thou shalt declare 

unto them, that they prepare earth and water ; because I will go forth in my wrath against them, 

and will cover the whole face of the earth with the feet of my host, and I will give them for a spoil 

8 unto them: and their slain shall fill their valleys and brooks, and the river shall be filled with their 

9, 10 dead, till it overflow: and I will lead them captives to the utmost parts of all the earth. But thou 

shalt go forth, and take beforehand for me all their coasts; and if they shall yield themselves unto 

11 thee, then shalt thou reserve them for me till the day of their reproof. But as for them that are 

disobedient, thine eye shall not spare; but thou shalt give them up to be slain and to be spoiled in 

12 allthy land. For as I live, and by the power of my kingdom, I have spoken,and I will do this with 

13 my hand. And thou, moreover, shalt not transgress aught of the commandments of thy lord, but 

thou shalt surely accomplish them, as I have commanded thee, and thou shalt not defer to do them. 

14 And Holofernes went forth from the presence of his lord, and called all the governors and the 

ts Captains and officers of the host of Asshur; and he numbered chosen men for the battle, as his lord 

had commanded him, unto a hundred and twenty thousand, and twelve thousand archers on horse- 

17 back; and he ranged them, as a great multitude is ordered for the war. And he took camels and 

asses and mules for their baggage, an exceeding great multitude; and sheep and oxen and goats 

18 without number for their provision; and great store of victual for every man, and exceeding much 

19 gold and silver out of the king’s house. And he went forth, he and all his host, on their journey, to 

go before king Nebuchadnezzar, and to cover all the face of the earth westward with their chariots 

zo and horsemen and chosen footmen. And a great company of sundry nations went forth with them 

like locusts, and like the sand of the earth: for they could not be numbered by reason of their 

multitude. 

21 And they departed out of Nineveh three days’ journey toward the plain of Bectileth, and 

encamped from Bectileth near the mountain which is at the left hand of the upper Cilicia. And he 


16 


“eS 


16. B has ‘and he returned with them (i.e. the spoils, &c.), he and his host, for 120 days’. 
company 1s guppixzos, used here as a noun, ‘a mixed multitude’; cf. éwipexros ii. 20 and Exod. xii. 38. Herodotus 
(vil. 55) uses ovpyexros (adj.) of the army of Xerxes. 


II. 1. the twenty-second day of the first month evidently ended the 120 days’ rest, so that the return to ‘ Nineveh’ 
took place just before the end of the ninth month of the seventeenth year of Neb. The precise date is meant to give 
the appearance of real history. 

2. communicated, €@ero, lit. placed. The Greek of this verse is strange. 


concluded, ovveréAcoer. Fritzsche suggests that this translates nb2 a misreading of mD3» « revealed (his purpose 
to destroy)’. Ifso, ‘ended’ in verse 4 is also for ‘revealed’. Cf. the decree in Esth. iii. 13. 


3. all flesh, a common Hebraism, W2 bs, 

4. (H)olofernes (always with the smooth breathing in Greek) is usually taken to be for Orophernes, a Persian name 
borne by the kings of Cappadocia. It is quite out of place in the time of Neb. 

6. re west country is Egypt and Syria, which were the objects of the campaign of Artaxerxes Ochus; cf. 
Introd. § 6. 

7. earth and water as a sign of submission. The formula is Persian, not Assyrian or Babylonian (Ball, referring 
to Hdt. vi. 48, 49). 

I will go, i.e. my power will go. 


8. river... overflow. Rather ‘even a strong, rushing river shall be choked up and filled...’  sorapos 
emtxAv(wy translates OW Sn) in Isa. Ixvi. 12. 
10. Rather ‘and they shall yield . . . and thou shalt reserve ...’. Resistance is not regarded as conceivable. 


reproof. ¢deypou is NNN, implying conviction with consequent punishment. 
Il. thy land. 58 VL Syr 19 108 omit ‘thy’. 
20. company, ézipexros, cf. cuppexros ini. 16. Note the exaggeration. 
21. Bectileth, Batxretkaié. None of the proposed identifications is at all convincing. Apparently it was near N. 
Cilicia, about 300 miles from Nineveh—an impossible journey to perform in three days. 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 2. 22—3. 1t0 


took all his host, his footmen and horsemen and chariots, and went away from thence into the hill 

23 country, and destroyed Put and Lud, and spoiled all the children of Rasses, and the children of 

24 Ishmael, which were over against the wilderness to the south of the Jand of the Chellians. And he 
went over Euphrates, and went through Mesopotamia, and brake down all the high cities that were 

25 upon the river Arbonai, until thou comest to the sea. And he took possession of the borders of 
Cilicia, and slew all that resisted him, and came unto the borders of Japheth, which were toward the 

26 south, over against Arabia. And he compassed about all the children of Midian, and set on fire 

27 their tents,and spoiled their sheepcotes. And he went down into the plain of Damascus in the days 
of wheat harvest, and set on fire all their fields, and utterly destroyed their flocks and herds, and 
spoiled their cities, and laid their plains waste, and smote all their young men with the edge of the 
sword. 

28 And the fear and the dread of him fell upon them that dwelt on the sea coast, upon them that 
were in Sidon and Tyre,and them that dwelt in Sur and Ocina, and all that dwelt in Jemnaan; and 
they that dwelt in Azotus and Ascalon feared him exceedingly. 

1,2 And they sent unto him messengers with words of peace, saying, Behold, we the servants of 
3 Nebuchadnezzar the great king lie before thee: use us as it is pleasing in thy sight. Behold, our 
dwellings, and all our country, and all our fields of wheat, and our flocks and herds, and all the 
4 sheepcotes of our tents, lie before thy face: use them as it may please thee. Behold, even our cities 
and they that dwell in them are thy servants: come and deal with them as it is good in thine eyes. 
5 And the men came to Holofernes, and declared unto him according to these words. 
6 And he came down toward the sea coast, he and his host, and set garrisons in the high cities, and 
7 took out of them chosen men for allies. And they received him, they and all the country round 
8 about them, with garlands and dances and timbrels. And he cast down all their borders, and cut 
down their groves: and it had been given unto him to destroy all the gods of the land, that all the 
nations should worship Nebuchadnezzar only, and that all their tongues and their tribes should call 
9 upon him as god. And he came towards Esdraelon nigh unto Dotza, which is over against the 

10 great ridge of Judea. And he encamped between Geba and Scythopolis,and he was there a whole 

month, that he might gather together all the baggage of his host. 


encamped = D3 (for which LXX three times has orparomedevewv, as here), ‘they went a day’s journey to their 
next camp at B.’ 
the left hand in Hebr. is the rorth, cf. Gen. xiv. 15. 

23. Put (Pontus ?) and Lud (Lydia?) are often found together in O.T. Probably Put (Phut) does not always 

represent the same country, but in any case neither name can be identified with any region bordering on Cilicia. 
Rasses is also unknown. Vulg. has Tharsis (= Tarsus in Cilicia), VL Thiras et Rasis, Syr Tiras and Ra‘amses. 
Chellians, 8 A, are unknown. B 58 Syr 19 108 read Chaldeans, which cannot be right. 

24. As it stands, this verse can only mean that he left Cilicia, re-crossed the Euphrates, and then returned to Cilicia 
—a most unlikely proceeding. Or the verse is out of place, since he must have crossed the Euphrates to get to 
Cilicia. Evidently the writer had very vague ideas as to the relative positions of Mesopotamia, Cilicia, and the 
(Mediterranean) sea. 

Arbonai is unknown. ®& Xe8por, B ‘ABpwru, Syr Jabbok, VL Beccon, Vulg. Mambre. 

25. He now turned south, towards Damascus, and, roughly speaking, in the direction of Arabia, but the meaning 
of the ‘ borders of Japheth’ is obscure. 

26. Midian, again an archaism for Arabs in general. 

27. wheat harvest would be about the beginning of June. As the expedition started in the first month, the author 
has allowed far too little time (Ball), since there is no suggestion that this was the harvest of the next (nineteenth) 
year. 

28. Sur looks like a dittography of Tipw (WS); 19 108 have Zovd (WS) a misreading of the Hebrew; & has Tutp; 
B has ’Acooup, which is clearly out of place. Fritzsche proposes to read Dor, a port near Carmel. 

Ocina, unknown. & has ’Appyay(=Hamath?). Ball suggests Accho-Ptolemais, a haven north of Dor ; Judges 1. 31. 
Jemnaan = Jamnia, Jabne, a well-known city on the south coast of Syria. The author evidently means to give 


a list of important towns going from north to south. His geography is more intelligible when he is dealing with 
Palestine, which he knew. 


II]. 1. they, i.e. the inhabitants of the non-Jewish towns just mentioned. 


8. borders, ra dpa, is strange. Fritzsche and Ball think it is a mistranslation of Nyo30, ‘the high places.’ 
a is represented as doing what a Jewish conqueror or reformer would have done, cf. 2 Kings xxiii. 14 (of 
osiah). 
as god, hardly an allusion to the title of @eds assumed by Antiochus, &c. It is more probably imitated from the 
story in Dan. iii. 

9. Dotza, a Greek form of Dothan (= Dothayim). The plain of Jezreel was a suitable place for assembling a large 
army. 

_ The ridge, mpiwy, lit. ‘saw’ = sierra, must be the high ground on which Jerusalem stands. over against, 
amevaytt, 1S a Vague expression, which may only mean that you can see the ridge from Dothan. Fritzsche (following 
Reland) suggests that WD, ‘plain,’ has been misread as WW, ‘saw.’ 

10. Geba, about six miles due south of Dothan (Ball). 

Scythopolis (= Bethshan) is the only purely Greek name occurring in the book. Elsewhere the translator uses 
Hebrew or Graecized Hebrew forms. 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 4. 1-14 


4; And the children of Israel that dwelt in Judaa heard all that Holofernes the chief captain of 
Nebuchadnezzar king of the Assyrians had done to the nations, and after what manner he had 
2 spoiled all their temples, and destroyed them utterly. And they were exceedingly afraid before 
3 him, and were troubled for Jerusalem, and for the temple of the Lord their God: because they were 
newly come up from the captivity, and all the people of Judawa were lately gathered together; and 
the vessels, and the altar, and the house, were sanctified after the profanation. 
4 And they sent into every coast of Samaria, and to Konze, and to Bethhoron, and Belmaim, and 
5 Jericho, and to Choba, and /tsora, and to the valley of Salem; and they possessed themselves 
beforehand of all the tops of the high mountains, and fortified the villages that were in them, and 
6 laid up victual for the provision of war: for their fields were newly reaped. And Joakim the high 
priest, which was in those days at Jerusalem, wrote to them that dwelt in Bethulia, and Betomesthaim, 
, which is over against Esdraelon toward the plain that is nigh unto Dothaim, charging them to seize 
upon the ascents of the hill country ; because by them was the entrance into Judza, and it was easy 
- to stop them from approaching, inasmuch as the approach was narrow, izth space for two men at 
8 the most. And the children of Israel did as Joakim the high priest had commanded them, and the 
senate of all the people of Israel, which dwelt at Jerusalem. 
And every man of Israel cried to God with great earnestness, and with great earnestness did they 
1o humble their souls. They, and their wives, and their babes, and their cattle, and every sojourner 
1x and hireling and servant bought with their money, put sackcloth upon their loins. And every man 
and woman of Israel, and the little children, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, fell before the temple, 
and cast ashes upon their heads, and spread out their sackcloth before the Lord; and they put 
12 sackcloth about the altar: and they cried to the God of Israel earnestly with one consent, that he 
would not give their babes for a prey, and their wives for a spoil, and the cities of their inheritance 
13 to destruction, and the sanctuary to profanation and reproach, for the nations to rejoice at. And 
the Lord heard their voice, and looked upon their affliction: and the people continued fasting many 
14 days in all Judza and Jerusalem before the sanctuary of the Lord Almighty. And Joakim the high 
priest, and all the priests that stood before the Lord, and they that ministered unto the Lord, had 
their loins girt about with sackcloth, and offered the continual burnt offering, and the vows and the 


IV. 2. exceedingly, c@vdpa od@ddpa = INI2 IND, a favourite expression with the author. 

3. The sanctification after profanation might refer to what is narrated in 1 Macc. iv. 36, but for the definite state- 
ment that the people had just returned from the captivity. In v. 18, too, the temple had been actually destroyed. If 
the description here is suggested by the action of Judas Maccabaeus, the author purposely puts it back to the earlier 
period (soon after 516 B.C.). 

4. Samaria in 516 was bitterly hostile to Judaea, and would not have been consulted. The political situation 
represented is imaginary. 

Kone. A reads cwpas, ‘villages’, and so VL. 

Belmaim (& Abelmain) is unknown. Syr Abelmeholah. 

Choba and sora are also unknown, and the valley of Salem. 

5. newly reaped, cf. 11.27. It was still the month of June. 

6. The name of the high priest Joakim is no doubt derived from Neh. xii. 26. VL in this chapter and Vulg. 
throughout read Eliachim, El- being substituted for Jeho-. 

Bethulia, BacrovAota. A BervAova. ®& here BarrovAia. The question of the historical value of the book turns 
largely on this name. As the town is the scene of the main action of the story, many details of its situation are 
incidentally mentioned. It can hardly be doubted that the author had in his mind some well-known and important 
site, although he may not have described it accurately in all points. No place of the name is known, however, and we 
can only suppose that a fictitious name has been adopted for some actual town. Batr(o)vAova Is now generally explained 


as Mox ma = SN mA = Bethel = House of God, a name which might suitably be applied to any town which 1s to 
be represented as true to its faith in God, cf. e.g. vill. 20. It cannot, of course, be the historical Bethel, which was 
never of sufficient importance. The whole fate of the nation depended upon Bethulia, cf. vill. 21,24. What place then 


is hidden under this assumed name? It would be natural to think of Jerusalem (jY¥ N23 ndina), but this is out of the 
question, since in this verse Joakim wrote from Jerusalem to Bethulia. On the whole, Torrey’s view (see Introd. § 6) 
is most probable, that the author is describing Shechem, even if every detail is not exact. Supposing the story to be 
a romance, such exactitude is unnecessary. ‘he importance of the position of Shechem is just what is wanted, while 
the antipathy to everything Samaritan affords a sufficient reason for not using the name, cf.on v.16. Fora description 
of the site see vi. 11, x. 10, 

Betomesthaim is unknown. Apparently near Kethulia and Dothan. Torrey suggests thatit isa pseudonym for 
Samaria, and that it is a corruption of MH¥D M3, House of outlook, as PIO from Ot, to watch. 

8. senate, yepovoia = PIITID. Is constitution (seventy members and the president, &°W3) no doubt was modelled 
on the seventy elders of Exod. xxiv. 1, &c., but as an official body it probably is not old€r than the time of the 
Maccabees. It certainly did not exist in 516 B.C. 

dwelt, éxa@nvro, rather ‘sat’ as a court or deliberative assembly. 
13. Jerusalem, &c. & reads ‘and those in Jerusalem fell down before .. . 
14. continual burnt offering, the T7920, Num. xxviii. 3. 
vows and free gifts, M1373) O°5, as in Num. xxix. 39 and often. 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 4. 15—5. 17 


15 free gifts of the people; and they had ashes on their mitres: and they cried unto the Lord with all 
their power, that he would look upon all the house of Israel for good. 
5: And it was told Holofernes, the chief captain of the host of Asshur, that the children of Israel had 
prepared for war, and had shut up the passages of the hill country, and had fortified all the tops of 
2 the high hills, and had laid impediments in the plains: and he was exceeding wroth, and he called 
all the princes of Moab, and the captains of Ammon, and all the governors of the sea coast, and he 
3 said unto them, Tell me now, ye sons of Canaan, who is this people, that dwelleth in the hill country, 
and what are the cities that they inhabit, and what is the multitude of their host, and wherein 1s 
4 their power and their strength, and what king is set over them, to be the leader of their army; and 
why have they turned their backs, that they should not come and meet me, more than all that dwell 
in the west. 
= And Achior, the leader of all the children of Ammon, said unto him, 
Let my lord now hear a word from the mouth of thy servant, and I will tell thee the truth 
concerning this people, which dwelleth in this hill country, nigh unto the place where thou dwellest : 
6 and there shall no lie come out of the mouth of thy servant. This people are descended of the 
- Chaldeans: and they sojourned heretofore in Mesopotamia, because they were not minded to follow 
8 the gods of their fathers, which were in the land of the Chaldeans. And they departed from the 
way of their parents, and worshipped the God of heaven, the God whom they knew: and they cast 
them out from the face of their gods, and they fled into Mesopotamia, and sojourned there many 
9 days. And their God commanded them to depart from the place where they sojourned, and to go 
into the land of Canaan: and they dwelt there, and were increased with gold and silver, and with 
10 exceeding much cattle. And they went down into Egypt, for a famine covered all the land of 
Canaan; and there they sojourned, until they were grown up; and they became there a great 
11 multitude, so that one could not number their nation. And the king of Egypt rose up against them, 
and dealt subtilly with them, and brought them low, making them to labour in brick, and made 
12 them slaves. And they cried unto their God, and he smote all the land of Egypt with incurable 
13 plagues: and the Egyptians cast them out of their sight. And God dried up the Red sea before 
14 them, and brought them into the way of Sinai, and Kadesh-Barnea, and they cast out all that dwelt 
15 in the wilderness. And they dwelt in the land of the Amorites,and they destroyed by their strength 
16 all them of Heshbon, and passing over Jordan they possessed all the hill country. And they cast 
out before them the Canaanite, the Perizzite, the Jebusite, and the Shechemite, and all the 
17 Girgashites, and they dwelt in that country many days. And whilst they sinned not before their 


15. mitres, Exod. xxviii. go (A.V. bonnets). 
V’. 2. Moabites and Ammonites were employed against Judaea by the historical Nebuchadnezzar, see 2 Kings xxiv. 2. 
and all the governors of the sea coast, omitted by &. The word for ‘governors’ is carpdmas, a Persian, not 
Babylonian, term. 
3. A rhetorical question expressing scorn, cf. vi. 2. 

Canaan is merely used archaistically for Syria, not (as Ball says) in its correct sense of Phoenicia and the coast. 
The name is rarely found in the later O.T. literature, and then only in reference to the early history of Israel (e. g. 
Neh. ix. 24). Holofernes, whether he was a Babylonian or a Persian, would not have used it. 

5. Achior probably = Ahihud, by confusion of 1 and 7 as in LXX of Num. xxxiv. 27. 


this people .. . thou dwellest. tov Aaod . . . mAnoiov gov oixovvros probably go together, ‘the people dwelling 
near thee. The sentence is very awkward, and one of the two clauses would be better omitted. R.V.seems to me 
impossible. 


6-8. This is rather the later midrashic development of the story of Abraham (refusing to worship the gods of Terah, 
incurring the wrath of Nimrod, and banished) than that contained in Gen. xi. 31-xil. 5, which is followed, e.g. in 
Neh. ix. 7-8, Acts vii. 2 f. 

6. descended of the Chaldeans, i.e. Abraham came from Ur of the Chaldees. 

7, in Mesopotamia, 1.e. at Haran. 

which were, éyévovro, would naturally refer to ‘fathers’, 58 VL Syr add évdofo, ‘which were worshipped,’ 
making it refer to the gods. 

8. God of heaven, cf. Dan. ii. 28, iv. 37, &c., and Sachau, Avamatsche Papyrus aus... Elephantine,i.2, &c. The 
expression was common in Persian times. 

knew, ééyywoay, perhaps ‘whom they had come to know’ or recognized as the only true God in consequence of 
a revelation, cf. Acts vil, 2. 

9g. See Gen. xil. I. 

Io. grown up, péxpes od Suerpadyoav. A.V. ‘while they were nourished’, which is correct. R.V. seems to mean 
‘until they increased in number’, but that is said in the next clause. Possibly the Hebrew was NW “Jy ‘as long as they 
lived (or were fed)’. Cf. Gen. 1. 20. 

11. B reads ‘they dealt subtilly with them in (or with) labour (clay &, cf. Exod. i. 14) and brick, and they humbled 
them and made...’ 

12. The speech of Achior is part of the scheme of the book, to encourage the people in time of trouble by showing 
how God has given deliverance formerly when His people were worthy of it. Achior is represented as tending to 
a belief in the God of Israel, so that his sudden conversion later on is the less surprising. 

out of their sight, dro mpoa@mov airay is merely the Hebrew pmb, ‘from them.’ 
16. Shechem is not named in the list in Joshua xii. It is introduced here out of hostility to the Samaritans. 
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18 God, they prospered, because God that hateth iniquity was with them. But when they departed 
from the way which he appointed them, they were destroyed in many battles very sore, and were 
led captives into a land that was not theirs,and the temple of their God was cast to the ground, and 

19 their cities were taken by their adversaries. And now they are returned to their God, and are come 
up from the dispersion where they were dispersed, and have possessed Jerusalem, where their 

20 sanctuary is, and are seated in the hill country: for it was desolate. And now, my lord and master, 
if there is any error in this people, and they sin against their God, we will consider what this thing 

21 is wherein they stumble, and we will go up and overcome them. Sut if there is no lawlessness in 
their nation, let my lord now pass by, lest their Lord defend them, and their God be for them, and 
we shall be a reproach before al] the earth. 

22 And it came to pass, when Achior had finished speaking these words, all the people that 
compassed the tent and stood round about it murmured ; and the great men of Holofernes, and all 

23 that dwelt by the sea side, and in Moab, spake that he should kill him. For, sazd they, we will not 
be afraid of the children of Israel: for, lo, it is a people that hath no power nor might to make the 

24 battle strong. Wherefore now we will go up, and they shall be a prey to be devoured of all thine 
army, lord Holofernes. 

6G 1 And when the tumult of the men that were about the council was ceased, Holofernes the chief 
captain of the host of Asshur said unto Achior and to all the children of Moab before all the people 
of the aliens, 

2 And who art thou, Achior, and the hirelings of Ephraim, that thou hast prophesied among us 
as to-day, and hast said, that we should not make war with the race of Israel, because their God 

3 will defend them? And who is God but Nebuchadnezzar? He shall send forth his might, and 
shall destroy them from the face of the earth, and their God shall not deliver them: but we his 

4 servants shal] smite them as one man; and they shall not sustain the might of our horses. For with 
them we shall burn them up, and their mountains shall be drunken with their blood,and their plains 
Shall be filled with their dead bodies, and their footsteps shall not stand before us, but they shal! 
surely perish, saith king Nebuchadnezzar, lord of all the earth: for he said, The words that I have 

5 spoken shall not be in vain. But thou, Achior, hireling of Ammon, which hast spoken these words 
in the day of thine iniquity, shalt see my face no more from this day, until I shall be avenged of the 

6 race of those that came out of Egypt. And then shall the sword of mine army, and the multitude 
of them that serve me, pass through thy sides, and thou shalt fall among their slain, when I shall 

» return. And my servants shall bring thee back into the hill country, and shall set thee in one of 


18. led captives, by (the historical) Nebuchadnezzar in 588. Achior is telling this toa representative of Nebuchad- 
nezzar seventy years later! 
temple ... cast tothe ground. It was not merely desecrated as e.g. by Antiochus. 


19. are come up dy), le. about 516. 
the dispersion. dtagmopa is the common word in Hellenistic times for the Jews scattered in various lands, not 
exiles in one place, as here. 

20. Rather, ‘if there is any fault due to ignorance (731) . . . and we see that this offence (oxavdador) 1s in them, 
then (cai) we willgoup...’ 

21. lawlessness, avopia, a breach of the Law, = ayvénpua in verse 20. 

lest .. . for them, rather ‘lest their Lord and their God defend (be a shield over) them’; umepaomiun .. . imep 
aUuT@y = pmdy ja’. 
and we shall be. ¢odze@a is not dependent (incorrectly) on py wore, but means ‘ for then (xat) we shall be . . .’ 
VI. 1. about the council, 1.e. were round about forming the council. 
and to all the children of Moab is omitted by B, and transferred to the next verse by homoioteleuton, where it 
is evidently out of place. For ‘ Moab’ 19 108, read ‘Ammon’, more appropriately, as Achior was an Ammonite. 
aliens, a\Add¢vAot in LXX means Philistines, but here only ‘non-Jews’. 

2. hirelings, meaning that they were mercenaries in the ‘ Assyrian’ army (Ephraim being then incorrectly used for 
‘Syrian ’), or perhaps that they were bought over by Ephraim, 1.e. Israel. 

For Ephraim 19 108 read Ammon, and similarly 58 VL Syr. 
as to-day. «xaées onpepov is no doubt O1°3 ‘to-day’, ‘now’. 

3. Cf. 2 Kings xvii. 32-5. 

4. burn them up, xaraxavcopey (AY3), an unsuitable word. The variants xaraxAvoopey and xaramariooper (OI) are 
evident corrections. 

for he said .. . , better ‘for he hath spoken (it). The words of his sayings (& 19 108 “of his mouth’’) shall 
not be in vain’; cf. verse 9. 

6. the multitude of them that serve. Aads trav Gepaxdvrwy passing through his sides is a strange expression. 
Fritzsche emends yadkés, comparing VL and Syr. But it may mean ‘cut him in two and march between the parts’ ; 
Or, more probably, it is a mistranslation of ‘Tay Sm Sm aan (for rov aod), ‘the sword of my army and:of my 
servants.’ So above, 1. 6 Baotders. 

I shall return, B ‘they’. 

7. bring thee back, damoxaragrncovet ce used loosely for ‘take thee away’ (so Fritzsche), cf. Hos. xi. 12, LAX (not 
bring back). 
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8, 9 the cities of the ascents: and thou shalt not perish, till thou be destroyed with them. And if thou 
hopest in thy heart that they shall not be taken, let not thy countenance fall. I have spoken it, and 
none of my words shall fall to the ground. 

ro And Holofernes commanded his servants, that waited in his tent, to take Achior, and bring him 
11 back to Bethulia, and deliver him into the hands of the children of Israel. And his servants took 
him, and brought him out of the camp into the plain, and they removed from the midst of the plain 
12 country into the hill country, and came unto the fountains that were under Bethulia. And when the 
men of the city saw them on the top of the hill, they took up their weapons,and went out of the city 
against them to-the top of the hill: and every man that used a sling kept them from coming up, and 
13 cast stones against them. And they gat them privily under the hill,and bound Achior, and cast him 
14 down, and left him at the foot of the hill, and went away unto their lord. But the children of Israel 
descended from their city, and came upon him, and loosed him, and led him away into Bethulia, and 
15 presented him to the rulers of their city; which were in those days Ozias the son of Micah, of the 
16 tribe of Simeon, and Chabris the son of Gothoniel, and Charmis the son of Melchiel. And they 
called together all the elders of the city; and all their young men ran together, and their women, 
to the assembly ; and they set Achior in the midst of all their people. And Ozias asked him of that 
17 which had happened: and he answered and declared unto them the words of the council of Holofernes, 
and all the words that he had spoken in the midst of the princes of the children of Asshur, and all 
18 the great words that Holofernes had spoken against the house of Israel. And the people fell down 
19 and worshipped God, and cried, saying, O Lord God of heaven, behold their arrogance, and pity the 
zo low estate of our race, and look upon the face of those that are sanctified unto thee this day. And 
21 they comforted Achior, and praised him exceedingly. And Ozias took him out of the assembly into 
his house, and made a feast to the elders; and thcy called on the God of Israel for help all that 
night. 

7 « But the next day Holofernes gave command to all his army, and to all his people which were 
come to be his allies, that they should remove their camp toward Bethulia, and take aforehand the 

2 ascents of the hill country, and make war against the children of Israel. And every mighty man of 
them removed that day, and the host of their men of war was a hundred and seventy thousand 
footmen, and twelve thousand horsemen, beside the baggage, and the men that were afoot among 

3 them, an exceeding great multitude. And they encamped in the valley near unto Bethulia, by the 
fountain, and they spread themselves in breadth over Dothaim even to Belmaim, and in length from 
Bethulia unto Cyamon, which is over against Esdraelon. 

+ But the children of Israel, when they saw the multitude of them, were troubled exceedingly, and 
said every one to his neighbour, Now shall these men lick up the face of al] the earth; and neither 

5 the high mountains, nor the valleys, nor the hills, shal] be able to bear their weight. And every man 
took up his weapons of war, and when they had kindled fires upon their towers, they remained and 
watched all that night. 

6 But on the second day Holofernes led out all his horse in the sight of the children of Israel which 

7 were in Bethulia, and viewed the ascents to their city, and searched out the fountains of the waters, 


ascents, 1.¢. the hill-country of the enemy. 
$. with them, 1.e. the cities. 
g. Meaning ‘1f you really believe what you have just said, you need not look dismayed as you do’, 
10. bring him back, see verse 7. 
Bethulia, BervAova B, BurrovAovd &. Note that it was on a hill, and there were springs just below it (v. 11 and vil. 12). 


12. on the top of the hill, though read by the chief MSS., is due to homoioteleuton from the line below. It is 
omitted by 58 VL Syr. 


13. cast... and left, better ‘left him lying’. 
15. The forms of the names vary very much in the MSS. 
Micah, Xepa A: of the tribe of Simeon, as Judith was, ix. 2. 
Charmis, Xadpeis A. 
Melchiel, 2eAAnu &*. 
19. those that are sanctified ... i.e. ‘thy holy nation’, wpb, which Syr secms to have taken as ]W7p0, ‘ thy 
sanctuary.’ a 


20. VL adds, ‘saying, As it shall please God (to do) concerning us, (so) shall it be also with thee.’ 
21. feast, réroy = NNYD, 


Vill. 2. the host . . . properly ‘their host of warriors’, 
170,000. &* has 8,000, corrected to 120,000. 
baggage and, B has ‘ baggage of’. 
3. The fountain was below the city, cf. vi. 11. 
Belmaim, & Abelmaim, cf. iv. 4. 
Cyamon, Syr Kadmiin, VL Chelmona, is unknown. 
5. when... towers, omitted by &* and added by the corrector. 
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and seized upon them, and set garrisons of men of war over them, and himself departed to his 
eople. 
8 ; Sp there came unto him all the rulers of the children of Esau, and all the leaders of the people 
y of Moab, and ihe captains of the sea coast, and said, Let our lord now hear a word, that there be not 
ro an overthrow in thy host. For this people of the children of Israel do not trust in their spears, but 
in the height of the mountains wherein they dwell, for it is not easy to come up to the tops of their 
1r mountains. And now, my lord, fight not against them as men fight who join battle, and there shall 
12 not so much as one man of thy people perish. Remain in thy camp,and keep safe every man of thy 
host, and let thy servants get possession of the fountain of water, which issueth forth of the foot of 
13 the mountain: because all the inhabitants of Bethulia have their water thence; and thirst shall kill 
them, and they shall give up their city: and we and our people will go up to the tops of the 
mountains that are near, and will encamp upon them, to watch that not one man go out of the city. 
14 And they shal! be consumed with famine, they and their wives and their children, and before the 
+3 sword come against them they shall be laid low in the streets where they dwell. And thou shalt 
render them an evil reward ; because they rebelled, and met not thy face in peace. 
16 And their words were pleasing in the sight of Holofernes and in the sight of all his servants; and 
17 he appointed to do as they had spoken. And the army of the children of Ammon removed, and with 
them five thousand of the children of Asshur, and they encamped in the valley, and seized upon the 
18 waters and the fountains of the waters of the children of Israel. And the children of Esau went up 
with the children of Ammon, and encamped in the hill country over against Dothaim: and they 
sent some of them toward the south, and toward the east, over against Ekrebel, which is near unto 
Chusi, that 1s upon the brook Mochmur; and the rest of the army of the Assyrians encamped in the 
plain, and covered all the face of the land; and their tents and baggage were pitched upon it in 
a great crowd, and they were an exceeding great multitude. 
1g And the children of Israel cried unto the Lord their God, for their spirit fainted; for all their 
enemies had compassed them round about, and there was no way to escape out from among them. 
20 And all the army of Asshur remained about them, their footmen and their chariots and their horse- 
21 men, four and thirty days; and all their vessels of water failed all the inhabitants of Bethulia. And 
the cisterns were emptied, and they had not water to drink their fill for one day: for they gave them 
22 drink by measure. And their young children were out of heart, and the women and the young men 
fainted for thirst, and they fell down in the streets of the city, and in the passages of the gates, and 
23 there was no longer any strength inthem. And all the people were gathered together against Ozias, 
and against the rulers of the city, the young men and the women and the children, and they cried 
with a loud voice, and said before all the elders, 
24 God be judge between you and us: because ye have done us great wrong, in that ye have not 
25 spoken words of peace with the children of Asshur. And now we have no helper: but God hath 
sold us into their hands, that we should be laid low before them with thirst and great destruction. 
26 And now call them unto you, and deliver up the whole city for a prey to the people of Holofernes, 
27 and to all his host. For it is better for us to be made a spoil unto them: for we shall be servants, 
and our souls shall live, and we shall not see the death of our babes before our eyes, and our wives 
28 and our children fainting in death. We take to witness against you the heaven and the earth, and 
our God and the Lord of our fathers, which punisheth us according to our sins and the sins of our 
fathers, that he do not according as we have said this day. 


7. to his people, i.e. went back to the main body of his army. 
8. Esau, archaistic. 
10, wherein they dwell, év ois atrot evotcovow ev airois, a Hebraism. 
Il, as... battle. saparags is battle-array ; ‘as a war is conducted in the field.’ 
13. to watch ..., properly ‘as an outpost, so that no one shall .. .’ 
17, Ammon, 19 108 VL Syr Moab. The same variant in vi. I. 
waters (i.e. reservoirs) and springs. 
18. Ekrebel in A: the rest have Egrebel: probably Akraba, about ten mi‘es south-east of Nablus or Shechem 
Ball and Torrey. 
Chusi in A: the rest and VL, Chus: mod. Quzeh, five or six miles south of Nablus (Torrey). 
Mochmur, omitted by A: mod. Makhueh, south of Nablus (Torrey). 
in a great crowd, perhaps ‘among a great throng of camp-followers ’ (Ball). 
20, four and thirty days. 19 108 have fourtcen days and a month; VL Syr four days and two months; Vulg. 
twenty days. The long siege by this large army is meant to emphasize the importance of Bethulia. 
vessels, ayyeta, in which water was stored in private houses. 
28. witness, cf. Deut. iv. 26. 


Lord of our fathers is only used to vary the phrasc, which is a translation of 1°38 5x1 yb, 
that he do not . . . ought to mean ‘ we urge you (to take steps) that he donot...’ If the text is correct, the 
subject of zo:noy must be either God cr Holofernes. The former is better, since they recommend surrendering to 
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2g And there was great weeping of all with one consent in the midst of the assembly; and they cried 

30 unto the Lord God with a loud voice. And Ozias said to them, Brethren, be of good courage, let 
us yet endure five days, in the which space the Lord our God shall turn his mercy toward us; for 

31 he will not forsake us utterly. But if these days pass, and there come no help unto us, I will do 

32 according to your words. And he dispersed the people, every man to his own camp; and they went 
away unto the walls and towers of their city ; and he sent the women and children into their houses: 
and they were brought very low in the city. 

1 And in those days Judith heard thereof, the daughter of Merari, the son of Ox, the son of Joseph, 
the son of Oziel, the son of Elkiah, the son of Ananias, the son of Gideon, the son of Raphaim, the 
son of Ahitub, the son of Elihu, the son of Eliab, the son of Nathanael, the son of Salamiel, the son 

2 of Salasadai, the son of Israel. And her husband was Manasses, of her tribe and of her family, and 

3 he died in the days of barley harvest. For he stood over them that bound sheaves in the field, and 
the heat came upon his head, and he fell on his bed, and died in his city Bethulia: and they buried 

4 him with his fathers in the field which is between Dothaim and Balamon. And Judith was a widow 

s in her house three years and four months. And she made her a tent upon the roof of her house, 

6 and put on sackcloth upon her loins; and the garments of her widowhood were uponher. And she 
fasted all the days of her widowhood, save the eves of the sabbaths, and the sabbaths, and the eves 

+ of the new moons, and the new moons, and the feasts and joyful days of the house of Israel. And 
she was of a goodly countenance, and exceeding beautiful to behold: and her husband Manasses 
had left her gold, and silver, and menservants, and maidservants, and cattle, and lands; and she 

8 remained upon them. And there was none that gave her an evil word; for she feared God 
exceedingly. 

g And she heard the evil words of the people against the governor, because they fainted for lack of 
water ; and Judith heard all the words that Ozias spake unto them, how he sware to them that he 

ro would deliver the city unto the Assyrians after five days. And she sent her maid, that was over all 
11 things that she had, to call Ozias and Chabris and Charmis, the elders of her city. And they came 
unto her, and she said unto them, 
Hear me now, O ye rulers of the inhabitants of Bethulia: for your word that ye have spoken 
before the people this day is not right, and ye have set the oath which ye have pronounced between 
God and you, and have promised to deliver the city to our enemies, unless within these days the 


Holofernes and in verse 31 Ozias promises todoso. ‘ That he do not...’ then means ‘that he let us not die of thirst’. 
But & omits wy, and VL reads wt faciatis (Vulg. ‘ut tradatis civitatem,’ &c.), which suggests a reading iva momonre, 
‘that ye do as we say,’ 1.e. surrender, cf. verse 31. 
32. every man. The Greek requires éxagroy, as in 58 VL Syr. 
camp. zapeyBodsy is rather ‘station’ or ‘ post’ of duty in guarding the walls, as shown by the next clause; cf. vii. 7 
(garrisons). 
he sent, ‘they sent,’ aréuretXav, is the common reading: 


VIII. 1. heard. 58 VL Syr have ‘was living in the cily ’. 


If the genealogy is fictitious, it is strangely elaborate. The names are corrupt, and we have no means of checking 
them. 


Ox, which is not a Hebrew name, may be for Uz (19 Oz) or Uzzi (VL Ozi). 
son of Ananias . .. Ahitub, omitted by B. 
Raphaim (cf. Gen. xiv, 5) cannot be right. Ball suggests Raphaiah or Raphael. 
For Ahitub (8 19 108 VL Syr) A has Akitho. 
After Elihu & B add viov XeAx(e)iov. 
Eliab, 8 ENAB, VL Enar. 
Salamiel, § Samamiel. _ 
Salasadai, N Sarisadai (TY ?), B Sarasadai. 
Rie Kings iv, 18 f. 
4. 1.e. she had been a widow three years and four months up to the date of the siege. 
6. save the eves of the sabbaths, VL ‘ praeter cenam puram’. 
The observance of eves as well as the festivals was in accordance with the later Talmudic rule. 
joyful days, yappouvyéy, We should expect a word answering to O°’ 1p, the general term for festivals, since 
€oprai are O%IN, the three great feasts. 58 adds xai pynuoovray, VL ‘et memoriae’, and so Syr. 


7. 58 VL Syr have ‘. . . countenance and wise in heart and good in understanding (cf. xi. 23), and she was 
(exceedingly) rich, for her husband. . .’ 


After Manasses VL adds his genealogy, copied from verse I. 


remained, pmdy nav, she made her home on the property. Cf. Sayce and Cowley, Aramaic Papyri C 5, 6 
SNM’ DY YIIN... NPI. 
§. gave her an evil word, i.e. slandered her. 
9. how he sware. 58 Syr ‘how he hearkened (i, e. gave way) and sware’. So VL. 
10. maid, G8pay, said to be a foreign word: possibly from the root 13M, and so ‘companion’: but she was a 
slave (xvi. 23). Ozias is omitted by & A B. 
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12 Lord turn to help you. And now who are ye that have tempted God this day, and stand instead of 
13 God among the children of men? And now try the Lord Almighty, and ye shall never know 
14 anything. For ye shall not find the depth of the heart of man, and ye shall not perceive the things 
that he thinketh: and how shall ye search out God, which hath made all these things, and know his 
mind, and comprehend his purpose? Nay, my brethren, provoke not the Lord our God to anger. 
1x For if he be not minded to help us within these five days, he hath power to defend us in such time 
16 as he will, or to destroy us before the face of our enemies. But do not ye pledge the counsels of 
the Lord our God: for God is not as man, that he should be threatened ; neither as the son of man, 
17 that he should be turned by intreaty. Wherefore let us wait for the salvation that cometh from 
18 him, and call upon him to help us, and he will hear our voice, if it please him. For there arose none 
in our age, neither is there any of us to-day, tribe, or kindred, or family, or city, which worship gods 
1y made with hands, as it was in the former days; for the which cause our fathers were given to the 
20 sword, and for a spoil, and fell with a great fall before our enemies. But we know none other god 
21 beside him, wherefore we hope that he will not despise us, nor any of our race. For if we be taken 
so, all Judzea shall sit upon the ground, and our sanctuary shall be spoiled ; and of our blood shall 
22 he require the profanation thereof. And the slaughter of our brethren,and the captivity of the land, 
and the desolation of our inheritance, shall he turn upon our heads among the Gentiles, whcresoever 
we shall be in bondage; and we shall be an offence and a reproach before them that take us for 
23 a possession. For our bondage shall not be ordered to favour: but the Lord our God shall turn it 
24 to dishonour. And now, brethren, let us shew an example to our brethren, because their soul 
25; hangeth upon us, and the sanctuary and the house and the altar rest upon us. Besides all this let 
26 us give thanks to the Lord our God, which trieth us, even as he did our fathers also. Remember 
all the things which he did to Abraham, and all the things in which he tried Isaac, and all the things 
which happened to Jacob in Mesopotamia of Syria, when he kept the sheep of Laban his mother’s 
27 brother. For he hath not tried us in the fire,as he did them, to search out their hearts, neither hath 
he taken vengeance on us; but the Lord doth scourge them that come near unto him, to admonish 
them. 
28 And Ozias said to her, All that thou hast spoken hast thou spoken with a good heart, and there 
2g is none that shall gainsay thy words. For this is not the first day wherein thy wisdom is manifested ; 
but from the beginning of thy days all the people have known thine understanding, because the 
30 disposition of thy heart is good. But the people were exceeding thirsty, and compelled us to do as 
31 we spake to them, and to bring an oath upon ourselves, which we will not break. And now pray 
thou for us, because thou art a godly woman, and the Lord shall send us rain to fill our cisterns, and 
32 we Shall faint no more. And Judith said unto them, Hear me, and I will do a thing, which shall go 
33 down to all generations among the children of our race. Ye shall stand at the gate this night, and 
I will go forth with my maid: and, within the days after which ye said that ye would deliver the 


12. instead of God. wmép rov Geot, Ball renders ‘above God’, but the meaning is probably as in R.V. VL has 
pro Deo, ‘as God’, and similarly Syr. 

13. 58 VL Syr have xai vovy xvpiov ... Kat otfets yywoerat. Probably ¢eSeragere is indicative ‘ye are trying’ (or 
tempting). Cf. Job xi. 7, and 1 Cor. 11. 11, 16, which is not a quotation. 

14. 58 VL Syr have ‘the depth .. . shall not be found’, and dradoyiopows for Adyous. 

15. For ... days, omitted by 58. 

Syr has ‘and to destroy our eneinies before us’. 

16. Cf. Num. xxiii. 19 (LXX), where dtaprnOqva: (to be undecided) is used, as here by 19 23 44 55 al. R.V. ‘turned 
by intreaty’ is dsacryOyva, the common reading. 

17. voice. 19 23 44 55 al. denoews, * petition’, as in ix. 12. 

18 age. évrais yeveais nuoyv = IPNINNTI, i.e. within living memory, which might be true of the time after the exile. 

18-20. This is the chief lesson of the book. 


20. we know .. . npeis . . . odx émeyr@pev, ‘we (emphatic) have never recognized any...’ 58 VL insert (ovd’) 
amootiae. TO TwTHpLov Edeos avrov, ‘nec auferet salvationem e¢ misericordiam suam a nobiseta.. .’ 
21. all Judza shall sit... xaOjoerar. 19 23 44 64 al. KAtOnoerat, others KAnOjoera. 58 VL Syr AnPOnoerar. 


Fritzsche conjectures xav@jo0erat and Thilo ravOnoera. But probably ‘sit’ is right, and some word for ‘solitary’ has 
dropped out. Cf. 172 12", Lam. 1. 1. . 
of our blood is the reading of the MSS., but the expression is unusual, and seems to be due to a mistranslation. 
Fritzsche reads oréparos (without MS. authority) which is no better. The meaning is ‘he will punish us for its 
profanation ’. 
22. turn upon our heads, i.e. punish us for it, cf. Judges 1x. 57 (Ball). 
23. to favour, as in the case of Jehoiachin, 2 Kings xxv. 27 ff. (Ball). . 
24. rest upon us. Note the importance of Bethulia. It was the key of the whole situation. 
27. scourge, cf. Heb. xii. 6. This verse is quoted by Clement of Alexandria, S¢rom. 11. 447. 
31. 58 VL Syr have ‘ for us and God shall speedily hear us, because’. 
godly, evaeBns ; 58 Syr GeooeBys (as in x1. 17), VL sancta. 
32. 58 VL Syr ‘a thing of wisdom’. 
33. 58 VL Syr add ‘as I trust’ at the end. 
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34 city to our enemies, the Lord shall visit Israel by my hand. But ye shall not inquire of mine act: 
35 for I will not declare it unto you, till the things be finished that I do. And Ozias and the rulers 

said unto her, Go in peace, and the Lord God be before thee, to take vengeance on our enemies. 
36 And they returned from the tent, and went to their stations. 

9, But Judith fell upon her face, and put ashes upon her head, and uncovered the sackcloth where- 
with she was clothed; and the incense of that evening was now being offered at Jerusalem in the 
house of God, and Judith cried unto the Lord with a loud voice, and said, 

2. © Lord God of my father Simeon, into whose hand thou gavest a sword to take vengeance of the 
strangers, who loosened the girdle of a virgin to defile her, and uncovered the thigh to her shame, 
3 and profaned the womb to her reproach; for thou saidst, It shall not be so; and they did so: 
wherefore thou gavest their rulers to be slain, and their bed, which was ashamed for her that was 
deceived, to be dyed in blood, and smotest the servants with their lords, and the lords upon their 
4 thrones; and gavest their wives for a prey, and their daughters to be captives, and all their spoils 
to be divided among thy dear children ; which were moved with zeal for thee, and abhorred the 
pollution of their blood, and called upon thee for aid: O God, O my God, hear me also that am a 
5 widow. For thou wroughtest the things that were before those thirigs, and those things, and such 
as ensued after; and thou didst devise the things which are now, and the things which are to come: 
6 and the things which thou didst devise came to pass; yea, the things which thou didst determine 
stood before thee, and said, Lo, we are here: for all thy ways are prepared, and thy judgement 1s 
7 with foreknowledge. For, behold, the Assyrians are multiplied in their power; they are exalted 
with horse and rider; they have gloried in the strength of their footmen; they have trusted in 
shield and spear and bow and sling; and they know not that thou art the Lord that breaketh the 
s battles: the Lord is thy name. Dash thou down their strength in thy power, and bring down their 
force in thy wrath: for they have purposed to profane thy sanctuary, and to defile the tabernacle 
g where thy glorious name resteth, and to cast down with the sword the horn of thine altar. Look 
upon their pride, and send thy wrath upon their heads: give into my hand, which am a widow, the 
190 might that I have conceived. Smite by the deceit of my lips the servant with the prince, and the 
11 prince with his servant: break down their stateliness by the hand of a woman. For thy power 
standeth not in multitude, nor thy might in strong men: but thou art a God of the afflicted, thou 


36. 58 VL ‘returned and went down from the tent’, which was on the roof of her house (viii. 5). 


IX. 1. uncovered, i.e. rent the mantle which she wore over it, so 58 VL Syr, or took off her mantle. 
2. Referring to Gen. xxxtv. 25. 
girdle, pirpav, is Grotius’s emendation for pyrpav (as all MSS.). But ‘to loose the girdle’ 1s not a Hebrew expression 
in this sense, and pirpa is used elsewhere in this book for head-dress, not girdle. Ave pyrpay, if it is for DN Mn, 
is quite unsuitable here. The verse is evidently corrupt, as the second pyrpay shows (which 248 has changed to 


mapOeviav). We should expect in Hebrew mina nv D2, Can MY have been misread NOY and translated pirpa? 
The result would be sufficiently unintelligible to lead to corrections in the Greek. 
It shall not be so, as LXX in Gen. xxxiv. 7. 

3. bed ... blood. The text is difficult, and must be corrupt. B has 7 7d€caroe Thy dmatny aitav dnarnbeivay, 
apparently meaning ‘ which was ashained of their deceit (wherewith they had deceived)’. A and &* omit amdrny, and 
so R.V. Fritzsche omits dmarn%eitoav, 58 has éde£aro rnv ayannOcioav (and similarly VL Syr) which must be a 
conjectural emendation. For 7dé€care Fritzsche conjectures ndvvaro, Ball ndncaro, 248 has npdevoaro, others ndevearo, 
S:c. None of these is an improvement on the ordinary reading, and some are impossible. The parallelism requires 
the whole relative clause to be omitted. ead ‘thou gavest their rulers to slaughter and their bed to blood ’. 


with. éxi = sh) and so the second émi perhaps = ‘ with their thrones’, cf. verse 10. 
5. those things, and. ¢xeiva cai is very clumsy. ®& omits cai. A omits rd. Syr has ‘the middle things’. We 


should expect the Hebrew to be NYIINN NYINDTP NYY. for which there may have been a variant ‘NNF moey ‘on “y 
giving rise to the existing Greek. The present things are mentioned in the next sentence. 
devise (1) is ScevanOns, ‘intend’. 
devise (2) is évevonéns, NWN, ‘thou hadst in mind’. Cf. Sir. xxxix. 30 and Midrash Ber. RX. § 3, where creation is 
said to originate NIWNMda3. 
6. judgement. A has ‘judgements’. 58 VL Syr ai xricets. 
7. breaketh . .. name, from Exod. xy. 3 LXX. 
8. in thy power, rather ‘ by’, ¢v = 3 as frequently. 
58 VL Syr have ‘dash down their strength, oh Eternal (aiame), break their multitude by thy power, smite 


(raragov for karagoy) their force...’ & has ovvpagov, which may be the original reading for ov pagov. 
tabernacle... Cf. Deut. xii. 11 and frequently. 


9. the might .. . i.e. strength to do what I have conceived. 
10. deceit. Vulg. read aydmns for amarys, as in ix. 3. ‘ Lips of deceit’ is a Hebraism 7p ‘NB, cf. Ps. cxx. 2. 
With this clause cf. ix. 3. 
stateliness, dvdcrepa, a form also found in xii. 8 in some MSS. A has av.iotnpa, 
by the hand of a woman. She was thinking of Jael, cf. Judges ix. 54. 
11. might. 58 VL Syr have ddars ‘ gift’, & deed. 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 9. 11—10. 13 


art a helper of the oppressed, an upholder of the weak, a protector of the forlorn, a saviour of them 
12 that are without hope. Yea, yea, God of my father, and God of the inheritance of Israel, Lord of 
the heavens and of the carth, Creator of the waters, King of every creature, hear thou my prayer : 
13 and make my speech and deceit to be their wound and stripe, who have purposed hard things against 
thy covenant, and thy hallowed house, and the top of Sion, and the house of the possession of thy 
14 children. And make every nation and tribe of thine to know that thou art God, the God of all 
power and might, and that there is none other that protecteth the race of Israel but thou. 

101 _ And it came to pass, when she had ceased to ery unto the God of Israel, and had made an end of 
2 all these words, that she rose up where she had fallen down, and called her maid, and went down 
3 into the house, in the which she was wont to abide on the sabbath days and on her feast days, and 

pulled off the sackcloth which she had put on, and put off the garments of her widowhood, and 
washed her body all over with water, and anointed herself with rich ointment, and braided the hair 
of her head, and put a tire upon it, and put on her garments of gladness, wherewith she was wont 
4 to be clad in the days of the life of Manasses her husband. And she took sandals for her feet, and 
put her chains about her, and her bracelets, and her rings, and her earrings, and all her ornaments, 
5 and decked herself bravely, to beguile the eyes of all men that should see her. And she gave her 
maid a leathern bottle of wine, and a cruse of oil, and filled a bag with parched corn and lumps of 
figs and fine bread; and she packed all her vessels together, and laid them upon her. 
6 And they went forth to the gate of the city of Bethulia, and found standing thereby Ozias, and 
7 the elders of the city, Chabris and Charmis. But when they saw her, that her countenance was 
altered, and her apparel was changed, they wondered at her beauty very exceedingly, and said unto 
8 her, The God of our fathers give thee favour, and accomplish thy purposes to the glory of the 
9 children of Israel, and to the exaltation of Jerusalem. And she worshipped God, and said unto 
them, Command that they open unto me the gate of the city, and I will go forth to accomplish the 
10 things whereof ye spake with me. And they commanded the young men to open unto her, as she 
had spoken: and they did so. 
And Judith went out, she, and her handmaid with her; and the men of the city looked after her, 
until she was gone down the mountain, until she had passed the valley, and they could see her no 
11, 12 more. And they went straight onward in the valley: and the watch of the Assyrians met her; and 
they took her,and asked her, Of what people art thou? and whence comest thou? and whither goest 
thou? And she said, f am a daughter of the Hebrews, and I flee away from their presence ; because 
13 they are about to be given you to be consumed: and I am coming into the presence of Holofernes 
the chief captain of your host, to declare words of truth ; and I will shew before him a way, whereby 
he shall go, and win all the hill country, and there shall not be lacking of his men one person, nor 


oppressed, €Aarrovey, Is right (not as R.V. margin) = those who are inferior to others, i.e. overcome by them. 
55 VL Syr have ‘ saviour of the forlorn’, omitting oxeraorns amnAmiopévav. 


12. of every creature, muons xticews cov = JONI D3 ‘all (thy) creation’, a common expression in late Hebrew. 

13. against thy covenant. Ball cft. Dan. x1. 28, and suggests that this is an indication of Maccabean times, but 
the indication ts too slight to be pressed. 

top, 1.e. mount, unusual with Sion. 

14. every nation... of thine, 8 B émi wav 76 €6vos cov, A emt mavros €Avovs gov. 58 ‘every nation of every tribe to 
know thee’. VL also omits gov. The meaning is (as Syr) ‘ make thy whole nation (Israel) and every (foreign) tribe 
to know ’, not as R.V. 

x. Ball rightly points out that x. 1-x1. 5 1s modelled on the Greek Esther v. 1-15. 

2. maid, @pav, as in vill. 10 and in the parallel passage in Esther. 

house. She lived usually in a tent on the roof, but went down into the house for festivals. 

3. braided, dcéra€e, properly ‘arranged’. Syr ‘anointed’. VL (cod. Corb.) and Vulg. d@sertininawrs, she parted 
It’ N dceEave. 19 108 SteEjvaro = VL pectinavil, ‘she combed it out.’ 

tire.is pitpa, cf. above on Ix. 2. 

4. sandals would not have been worn during her mourning. 

chains, yAidwvas, following sandals, are probably ‘anklets’, as VL. 

decked herself. Vulg. adds that her beauty was miraculously increased because of her virtuous object. 

to beguile, e’s dratnaw. AB aravrnow, to meet. 

5- lumps of figs, wada@ns. & om. Syr has plural. 

After bread 19 108 add ‘cheese’, and so 58 VL Syr. 

It is in accordance with Judith’s pious observance of the Law that she should make these careful preparations to 
ensure having clean (Aosher) food while away from home. The vessels were for such cooking as might be necessary. 
Gentile vessels would be or might be unclean. 

8. give thee favour, dwn oe ets xdpiv. A Hebrew expression = make thee to be favoured. 58 VL Syr have dan 
wot xapey, 

10. ‘Tea was on a mountain and was approached by a valley. The outposts (rpodvAaxy) of the enemy were at 
the other end of the valley. 

12. Hebrews. Correctly used to distinguish them from foreigners, to whom she was speaking. 

13. lacking, dadwrrjoet, a late Greek use of the word. In 1 Sam. xxx. 19 it renders W192. The end of the verse 
would be strange, even in Hebrew. It means ‘no one shall be taken prisoner or killed ’. 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 10. 14—1I1. 10 


14 one life. Now when the men heard her words, and considered her countenance, the beauty thereof 
13 was exceeding marvellous in their eyes, and they said unto her, Thou hast saved thy life, in that 
thou hast hasted to come down to the presence of our lord: and now come to hts tent, and some of 
16 us shall conduct thee, until they shall deliver thee into his hands. But when thou standest before 
him, be not afraid in thine heart, but declare unto him according to thy words ; and he shall entreat 
17 thee well. And they chose out of them a hundred men, and appointed them to accompany her and 
her maid; and they brought them to the tent of Holofernes. 
13 And there was a concourse throughout all the camp, for her coming was noised among the tents ; 
and they came and compassed her about, as she stood without the tent of Holofernes, until they told 
19 him of her. And they marvelled at her beauty, and marvelled at the children of Israel because of 
her, and each one said to his neighbour, Who shall despise this people, that have among them such 
women? for it is not good that one man of them be left, seeing that, if they are let go, they shall be 
20 able to deceive the whole earth. And they that lay near Holofernes, and all his servants, went forth 
21 and brought her into the tent. And Holofernes was resting upon his bed under the canopy, which 
22 was woven with purple and gold and emeralds and precious stones. And they told him of her; and 
23 he came forth into the space before his tent, with silver lamps going before him. But when Judith 
was come before him and his servants, they all marvelled at the beauty of her countenance; and 
she fell down upon her face, and did reverence unto him: and his servants ratsed her up. 
1 And Holofernes said unto her, Woman, be of good comfort, fear not in thy heart: for I never 
2 hurt any that hath chosen to serve Nebuchadnezzar, the king of all the earth. And now, if thy 
people that dwelleth in the hill country had not set light by me, I would not have lifted up my spear 
3 against them: but they have done these things to themselves. And now tell me wherefore thou 
didst flee from them, and camest unto us: for thou art come to save thyself; be of good comfort, 
4 thou shalt live this night, and hereafter: for there is none that shall wrong thee, but all shall entreat 
3 thee well, as is done unto the servants of king Nebuchadnezzar my lord. And Judith said unto him, 
Receive the words of thy servant, and let thy handmaid speak in thy presence, and [ will declare 
6 no lie unto my lord this night. And if thou shalt follow the words of thy handmaid, God shall bring 
7 the thing to pass perfectly with thee ; and my lord shall not fail of his purposes. As Nebuchadnezzar 
king of all the earth liveth, and as his power liveth, who hath sent thee for the preservation of every 
living thing, not only do men serve him by thee, but also the beasts of the field and the cattle apd 
the birds of the heaven shall live through thy strength, in the time of Nebuchadnezzar and of all his 
8 house. For we have heard of thy wisdom and the subtil devices of thy soul, and it hath been 
reported in all the earth, that thou only art brave in all the kingdom, and mighty in knowledge, and 
y wonderful in feats of war. And now as concerning the matter, which Achior did speak in thy 
council, we have heard his words: for the men of Bethulia saved him, and he declared unto them 
ro all that he had spoken before thee. Wherefore, O lord and master, neglect not his word; but lay 
it up in thy heart, for it is true: for our race shall not be punished, neither shall the sword prevail 


14. The two halves of the verse are connected by xai. Perhaps the Hebrew original should be translated ‘and noted 


her countenance, that (07 for) it was very wonderful in beauty to look at (amy), then they said .. .’ 

16. when, properly ‘if’, 1.e. if you are fortunate enough to be admitted. 

17. appointed them to accompany, zape(ev£ay, lit. ‘they yoked (them) alongside’. 
«18. Beret ‘until they had told him’, i.e. she stood outside while some one went in and told him. The whole account 
is very vivid. 

19. because of her, am avrns, properly ‘(judging) from her’. 58 VL Syr ‘they wondered at her beauty and 
received her words because they were very good, and marvelled 

deceive, xaracogicag Ou, 1.e. beguile with the beauty of their women. 

20. that lay near. 58 mapedpevorres, ‘that were in attendance,’ and so VL Syr. 

21. under (prop. ‘1in’) the canopy, which probably means the mosquito net. 

22. 58 VL Syr ‘very many silver lamps going before him, and they brought her in to him’. 

23. wascome. 58 VL Syr ‘stood’ more probably represents the Hebrew. 


XI. 4. The construction is awkward. Lit. ‘there is none who shall harm thee but shall entreat. . .’ i.e. we (ov all) 
will entreat. 19 44 al. VL Syr roanew. 

6. Ball suggests that the phrase ‘God shall bring the thing to pass’ is intentionally ambiguous, but the concluding 
words are against this. On the morality of Judith’s device see Introduction. 

7. Not very clear. At the end B has (noovra Naf. cat mdvra roy otkov avtrov, which will not translate. The other 
MSS. have emi N. xat mdvra..., of which the meaning is not evident. R.V. follows Fritzsche’s emendation mavrds, &c., 
which may be the sense but has no MS. authority. VL has ‘per virtutem tuam sciet N. et omnis domus elus’. Syr 
‘shall know (acknowledge) N. through thy strength’. Cf. Jer. xxvii. 6. 

8. brave, aya@cs, rather ‘a good general’. He was apytorparnyos, il. 4. 

feats, orparevpact, perhaps ‘campaigns’. 

9. aS... matter, Adyos is a nominativus pendens. 58 VL Syr ‘and now, my lord, the word which A. spake’ 
(ov éXadnoe AOyor A.). At the end 19 108 add ‘and all thy words’. 58 omits ‘before thee’, and ‘lord and master’ in 
verse 10. 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 11. 11—12. ; 


11 against them, except they sin against their God. And now, that my lord be not defeated and 
frustrate of his purpose, and that death may fall upon them, their sin hath overtaken them, where- 
12 with they shall provoke their God to anger, whensoever they shall do wickedness. Since their 
victuals failed them, and all their water was scant, they took counsel to lay hands upon their cattle. 
and determined to consume all those things, which God charged them by his laws that they should 
13 not eat: and they are resolved to spend the firstfruits of the corn, and the tenths of the wine and 
the oil, which they had sanctified, and reserved for the priests that stand before the face of our God 
in Jerusalem ; the which things it is not fitting for any of the people so much as to touch with their 
14 hands. And they have sent some to Jerusalem, because they also that dwell there have done this 
15 thing, to bring them a licence from the senate. And it shall be, when one shall bring them word, 
16 and they shall do it, they shall be given thee to be destroyed the same day. Wherefore I thy 
servant, knowing all this, fled away from their presence ; and God sent me to work things with thee, 
17 whereat all the earth shall be astonished, even as many as shall hear it. For thy servant is religious, 
and serveth the God of heaven day and night: and now, my lord, I will abide with thee, and thy 
servant will go forth by night into the valley, and I will pray unto God, and he shall tell me when 
18 they have committed their sins: and I will come and shew it also unto thee; and thou shalt go forth 
19 with all thy host, and there shall be none of them that shall resist thee. And ! will lead thee 
through the midst of Judza, until thou comest over against Jerusalem ; and I will set thy seat in 
the midst thereof; and thou shalt drive them as sheep that have no shepherd, and a dog shall not 
so much as open his mouth before thee: for these things were told me according to my fore- 
knowledge, and were declared unto me, and I was sent to tell thee. 
20 And her words were pleasing in the sight of Holofernes and of all his servants; and they 
21 marvelled at her wisdom, and said, There is not such a woman from one end of the earth to the 
22 Other, for beauty of face, and wisdom of words. And Holofernes said unto her, God did well to 
send thee before the people, that might should be in our hands, and destruction among them that 
23 lightly regarded my lord. And now thou art beautiful in thy countenance, and witty in thy words: 
for if thou shalt do as thou hast spoken, thy God shall be my God, and thou shalt dwell in the house 
of king Nebuchadnezzar, and shalt be renowned through the whole earth. 
12:1 And he commanded to bring her in where his silver vessels were set, and bade that they should 
2 prepare for her of his own meats, and that she should drink of his own wine. And Judith said, ! 
will not eat thereof, lest there be an occasion of stumbling: but provision shall be made for me of 
3 the things that are come with me. And Holofernes said unto her, But if the things that be with 
thee should fail, whence shall we be able to give thee the like? for there is none of thy race with us. 
4 And Judith said unto him, As thy soul liveth, my lord, thy servant shall not spend those things that 
5 be with me, until the Lord work by my hand the things that he hath determined. And the servants 


11. Translate ...‘ purpose, death shall fall upon them, and (= for) their sin, wherewith they will provoke their God, 
has (already) got a hold-on them, whensoever they may (actually) commit folly’ (58 VL Syr * commit it’). There are 
many small variants, but this (Swete’s text) seems to give a suitable sense. They were already in the power of their 
sin by intending to commit it (see verse 12), although she does not know when the actual commission will occur. 

13. which... itis not fitting for any of the people (but only for the priests) .. . to touch (much less to eat). The 
author feels so strongly on the point that he makes his heroine select this as her proof of wickedness even when speak- 
ing to an unbelliever. 

14. have done, ézoinaay, i.e. did it on some former occasion. 

to bring is Fritzsche’s peraxopicovras. The ordinary reading perotkioavras gives no sense. 
Note their dependence on the Sanhedrin. 

17. religious, Geoa«Bis, rather ‘ god-fearing ’ (cf. Gen. xlii. 18), as the reason for her receiving a divine communication. 

18. Properly ‘there is none of them that shall. . .’ 

19. adog... Cf. Exod. xi.7. Here literally ‘growl with his tongue’. according to my foreknowledge, xara 
mpoyvwaoiv (uov om. 19 108), probably means ‘by way of revelation’ (Ball). 

20. 58 VL Syr ‘at her beauty and wisdom’. 

21. for beauty of face. év (xad@ mpocwrw) is again the Heb, “2. 

22. that might should be . . ., Tov yernOjvar . . ., rather ‘send thee to be made a strength to us and a destruction 


to them’ (‘1 5nd wena nvnd). 

23. beautiful, acreia, ‘ pretty.’ 
witty, i.e. wise, dya7, ‘acceptable.’ The text may be right considering what follows, but it is tempting to 
suggest that after ‘beautiful of countenance’ (AND M5‘) the Hebrew had ANN Nj) ‘and goodly in form’ (cf. 
Esther ii. 7) which was misread “WONN 31D) ‘and thou speakest well’. 19 108 have ‘if thy God do as thou sayest’, 
which would then be original and have been altered to agree with dya0q év tots Adyos gov. It is her deauty which 
should entitle her (as Esther) to dwell in the house of the king, not her intellectual qualities or her services to Assyria. 
XII. 1. prepare, xaragrpéoa, should no doubt mean ‘spread a couch’, &c., but here it must be ‘set on the table’. 


Then ive is simply epexegetical cain) ‘set before her of his own viands and of his wine to drink’. 
2. As before, stress is laid on the duty of using only clean food. 
4. B omits ‘the Lord’ wrongly. 
NOT: 


1) 


13 


we 


THE BOOK OF JUDITH 12. 5—18. 4 


of Holofernes brought her into the tent, and she slept till midnight, and she rose up toward the 
6 morning watch, and sent to Holofernes, saying, Let my lord now command that they suffer thy 
7 servant to go forth unto prayer. And Holofernes commanded his guards that they should not stay 
her: and she abode in the camp three days, and went out every night into the valley of Bethulia, 
8 and washed herself at the fountain of water in the camp. And when she came up, she besought 
g the Lord God of Isracl to direct her way to the raising up of the children of his people. And she 
came in clean, and remained in the tent, until she took her meat toward evening. 
ro And it came to pass on the fourth day, Holofernes made a feast to his own servants only, and 
11 called none of the officers to the banquet. And he said to Bagoas the eunuch, who had charge over 
all that he had, Go now, and persuade this Hebrew woman which is with thee, that she come unto 
12 us, and eat and drink with us. For, lo, it is a shame for our person, if we shall let such a woman 
13 go, not having had her company ; for if we draw her not unto us, she shall laugh us to scorn. And 
Bagoas went from the presence of Holofernes, and came in to her, and said, Let not this fair damsel 
fear to come to my lord, and to be honoured in his presence, and to drink wine and be merry with 
us, and to be made this day as one of the daughters of the children of Asshur, which wait in the 
14 house of Nebuchadnezzar. And Judith said unto him, And who am I, that I should gainsay my 
lord? for whatsoever shall be pleasing in his eyes | will do speedily, and this shall be my joy unto 
15 the day of my death. And she arose, and decked herself with her apparel and all her woman’s 
attire; and her servant went and laid fleeces on the ground for her over against Holofernes, which 
16 she had received of Bagoas for her daily use, that she might sit and eat upon them. And Judith 
came in and sat down, and Holofernes’ heart was ravished with her, and his soul was moved, and 
he desired exceedingly her company: and he was watching for a time to deceive her, from the day 
18 that he had seen her. And Holofernes said unto her, Drink now, and be merry with us. And 
Judith said, I will drink now, my lord, because my life is magnified in me this day more than all the 
ig days since I was born. And she took and ate and drank before him what her servant had prepared. 
20 And Holofernes took great delight in her,and drank exceeding much wine, more than he had drunk 
at any time in one day since he was born. 
rt But when the evening was come, his servants made haste to depart, and Bagoas shut the tent 
without, and dismissed them that waited from the presence of his lord ; and they went away to their 
2 beds: for they were all weary, because the feast had been long. But Judith was left alone in the 
3 tent, and Holofcrnes lying along upon his bed: for he was overflown with wine. And Judith had 
said to her servant that she should stand without her bedchamber, and wait for her coming forth, as 
she did daily: for she said she would go forth to her prayer; and she spake to Bagoas according to 
4 thesame words. And all went away from her presence, and none was left in the bedchamber, neither 
small nor great. And Judith, standing by his bed, said in her heart, O Lord God of all power, look 


7. Properly ‘she used to go out (of her tent, cf. verse 9) by night . . . and bathe in the camp at the spring’. This 
is awkward, but Movers’ suggestion (quoted by Ball) that the Hebrew was 173900, which was misread 3103, is impos- 
sible. 58 VL Syr omit ‘in the camp’. It may be due to dittography from the line above. If it stands, it must mean 
that she was not allowed outside the limits of the camp, but went out of her tent and did her (merely ceremonial) 


washing (d930) at the spring, which was within the camp (cf. vil. 3). 


S. came up, i.e. from the water, 12¥, as e.g. in Mishna Yoma vii. 3. 
direct, carevOvvat, to make it straight by removing the difficulties, cf. J.7 Ww", Ps. v. 9. 
10. feast, morov = AND. 
called .. . banquet, eis tiv ypjow (al. cAjow) odéva Tov pos Tais ypetas is difficult. xpnpow may be ‘the enjoy- 
ment of it’. «Ajow (which is well supported), ‘invited to the invitation,’ is no better. ray mpds tats xpetas are the 
officers on duty. He only invited his personal friends. 
11. Bagoas, a Persian name, ‘33, Ezra ii. 2, spelt ‘7.22 in the Elephantine papyri of 407 B.c. It is derived from 
O. Pers. Baga = god, as if Theodorus, &c. He was in charge of Judith. 
15. Sit, cataxA:vouerny, prop. ‘recline’ (and so dvémecey in ver. 16), according to the later practice. The earlier 
custom was to sit, cf. 1 Sam. xx. 24 with Amos vi. 4 (Ball). 
16. was watching, ¢rnpe:, a proper use of the imperfect: ‘he had been waiting for an opportunity to seduce her.’ 
19. Again it is carefully noted that she ate only clean food. 
20. delight, ni@pavOn an’ atrijs, ‘was merry because of her.’ 


XIII. 1. dismissed, améxAccvev, prop. ‘shut out’ those who had been in attendance on his lord, 13.78 995 OD 1Yi1, 
lit. €v mpoowmw tov kvpiov avtov, which has been corrupted in the Greek to é« mpoowmov. 
2. lying along, mpomerroxas, fallen forward. 
overflown, lit. the wine was poured all over him. 
3. had said, i.e. before starting out. Spake, i.e. had spoken. 
4. And (= ‘so’) all went: resuming what was said in verse I. 
from her presence. The common reading is ¢« rpocwrov, as if = ¢xroder, ‘out of the way.’ A adds avrns, others 


autov, &c. The Hebrew would naturally be yD referring back to verse 1. 
bed. 58 VL Syr cedar. 
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ie HOO Ors Urea i. 2 


5 in this hour upon the works of my hands for the exaltation of Jerusalem. For now is the time to 

help thine inheritance, and to do the thing that I have purposed to the destruction of the enemies 
6 which are risen up against us. And she came to the rail of the bed, which was at Holofernes’ head, 
» and took down his scimitar from thence; and she drew near unto the bed, and took hold of the hair 
8 of his head, and said, Strengthen me, O Lord God of Israel, this day. And she smote twice upon 
g his neck with all her might, and took away his head from him, and tumbled his body down from the 


bed, and took down the canopy from the pillars ; and after a little while she went forth, and gave 


10 Holofernes’ head to her maid; and she put it in her bag of victuals: and they twain went forth 


together unto prayer, according to their custom: and they passed through the camp, and compassed 
that valley, and went up to the mountain of Bethulia, and came to the gates thereof. 
11 And Judith said afar off to the watchmen at the gates, Open, open now the gate: God is with us, 
even our God, to shew his power yet in Israel, and his might against the enemy, as he hath done 
r2 even this day. And it came to pass, when the men of her city heard her voice, they made haste to 
13 go down to the gate of their city, and they called together the elders of the city. And they ran all 
together, both small and great, for it was strange unto them that she was come: and they opened 
14 the gate, and received them, making a fire to give light, and compassed them round about. And 
she said to them with a loud voice, Praise God, praise him: praise God, who hath not taken away 
15 his mercy from the house of Israel, but hath destroyed our enemies by my hand this night. And 
she took forth the head out of the bag, and shewed it, and said unto them, Behold, the head of 
Holofernes, the chief captain of the host of Asshur, and behold, the canopy, wherein he did lie in his 
16 drunkenness ; and the Lord smote him by the hand of a woman. And as the Lord liveth, who 
preserved me in my way that I went, my countenance deceived him to his destruction, and he did 
17 not commit sin with me, to defile and shame me. And all the people were exceedingly amazed, 
and bowed theniselves, and worshipped God, and said with one accord, Blessed art thou, O our God, 
13 which hast this day brought to nought the enemies of thy people. And Ozias said unto her, Blessed 
art thou, daughter, in the sight of the Most High God, above all the women upon the earth; and 
blessed ts the Lord God, who created the heavens and the earth, who directed thee to the smiting 
19 of the head of the prince of our enemies. For thy hope shall not depart from the heart of men that 
20 remember thie strength of God for ever. And God turn these things to thee for a perpetual praise, 
to visit thee with good things, because thou didst not spare thy life by reason of the affliction of our 
race, but didst avenge our fall, walking a straight way before our God. And all the people said, So 
Jaye 1, Ste) evens 
14: And Judith said unto them, Hear me now, my brethren, and take this head, and hang it upon the 
2 battlement of your wall. And it shall be, so soon as the morning shall appear, and the sun shall 
come forth upon the earth, ye shall take up every one his weapons of war, and go forth every valiant 
man of you out of the city, and ye shall set a captain over them, as ‘though ye would go down to the 


5. now is the time, sc. which thou didst appoint. 


destruction, Opatpa (B), rpatpua (58), Opatopa (A), Opatow (19, 44). The last would best express the Hebrew 
wp raw, 

6. rail, kavwy, a bar at the head of the bed. 

scimitar, axwaxns, a Persian sword. 

g. took down (or off) the canopy, cf. x. 21. She took it away as a trophy, verse 15. 

10. unto prayer, omitted by B. ‘As if to prayer,’ 58 VL Syr. It would be past midnight, ‘toward the morning 
watch’ (xil. 5). This time they went out of the camp. Compassed, exc ‘KA@o ar, perhaps means ‘ took a circuitous route’ 
along the side of the valley, so as not to be seen. Went up .. ., rather ‘ went up the mountain to B.’ (which was on 
the top). For 76 dpos &* has mpos. 

11. now, 67 (one of the few particles used 1 in the book) = N). 

12. her city. & 44 106 58 VL Syr omit aurns, rightly. 

13. strange, mapado£oy, 1.€. unexpected, 

14. destroyed, ¢6pavoe, ‘broke,’ the same stem as in verse 5. 

16. deceived, nrarnoey, ‘ beguiled.’ 


17. Blessed... nde IN ANN 13, the usual formula in later Hebrew. 
18. A reminiscence of Gen. xiv. 19, 20, LAX. 
directed thee to the smiting of the head... is a strange expression. 58 alters it to ‘directed thee to the 


head’. The Hebrew must have been IAN URI nian, ‘directed or inspired thee to smite the head (i.e. chicf) of 
our enemies.’ The incident of the head has caused U’X" to be translated twice. 


i9. thy hope. 58 VL Syr have ‘the praise of thee’. Hope, &c., may mean ‘thy trust in God shall always be 
remembered when men recall (ov talk of) the mighty works of God ' 


20. avenge, emeénAGes, ‘you went to meet (and avert) our fall.’ 


XIV. 1. The account of Achior (vv. 5-10) precedes this in the Vulgate, certainly a better arrangement. 
2.a aan over them, apparently over those who go out, but the change of person Is strange. 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 14. 3—15. 4 


3 plain toward the watch of the children of Asshur ; and ye shall not go down. And these shall take 
up their panoplies, and shall go into their camp, and rouse up the captains of the host of Asshur, and 
they shall run together to the tent of Holofernes, and they shall not find him: and fear shall fall upon 

4 them, and they shall flee before your face. And ye, and all that inhabit every coast of Israel, shall 

5 pursue them, and overthrow them as they go. But before ye do these things, call me Achior the 
Ammonite, that he may see and know him that despised the house of Israel, and that sent him to us, 
as it were to death. 

6 And they called Achior out of the house of Ozias; but when he came, and saw the head of 
Holofernes in a man’s hand in the assembly of the people, he fell upon his face, and his spirit failed. 

» But when they had recovered him, he fell at Judith’s feet, and did reverence unto her, and said, 
Blessed art thou in every tent of Judah, and in every nation, which hearing thy name shall be 

8 troubled. And now tell me all the things that thou hast done in these days. And Judith declared 
unto him in the midst of the people all the things that she had done, from the day that she went forth 

9 until the time that she spake unto them. But when she left off speaking, the people shouted with 

10a loud voice, and made a joyful noise in their city. But when Achior saw all the things that the 
God of Israel had done, he believed in God exceedingly, and circumcised the flesh of his foreskin, 
and was joined unto the house of Israel, unto this day. 
11 But as soon as the morning arose, they hanged the head of Holofernes upon the wall, and every 
12man took up his weapons, and they went forth by bands unto the ascents of the mountain. But 
when the children of Asshur saw them, they sent hither and thither to their leaders; but they went 
13 to their captains and tribunes, and to every one of their rulers. And they came to Holofernes’ tent, 
and said to him that was over all that he had, Waken now our lord: for the slaves have been bold 
14 to come down against us to battle, that they may be utterly destroyed. And Bagoas went in, and 
15 knocked at the outer door of the tent ; for he supposed that he was sleeping with Judith. But when 
none hearkened to him, he opened it, and went into the bedchamber, and found him cast upon the 
16 threshold dead, and his head had been taken from him. And he cried with a loud voice, with 
17 wecping and groaning and a mighty cry, and rent his garments. And he entered into the tent where 
18 Judith lodged: and he found her not, and he leaped out to the people, and cried aloud, The slaves 
have dealt treacherously: one woman of the Hebrews hath brought shame upon the house of king 
19 Nebuchadnezzar; for, behold, Holofernes eth upon the ground, and his head is not on him. But 
when the rulers of the host of Asshur heard the words, they rent their coats, and their soul was 
troubled exceedingly, and there was a cry and an exceeding great noise in the midst of the camp. 
15: And when they that were in the tents heard, they were amazed at the thing that was come to 

2 pass. And trembling and fear fell upon them, and no man durst abide any more in the sight of his 
neighbour, but rushing out with one accord, they fled into every way of the plain and of the hill 

3 country. And they that had encamped in the hill country round about Bethulia fled away. And 

4 then the children of Israel, every one that was a warrior among them, rushed out upon them. And 


3. these, i.e. the Assyrian outposts. 
panoplies, mavordias. ‘Arms’ would be less pedantic. Outposts when not expecting an attack would lay down 
some of their equipment. They would take this up again and so become sravdrAo: before going into camp. 
4. as they go. Rather ‘leave them lying in the paths by which they flee’. 
5. Looks as 1f it had been put 1n to introduce an episode which had somehow got misplaced ; see on verse 1. 
7. recovered, avéAaBov airdy (X B) = ‘had lifted him up’. avedAaBev atrdy (A, &c.) = ‘he had recovered himself’. 
tent. A reminiscence of Judges vi. 24? 
troubled, i.e. alarmed at such things being possible. 
9. made a joyful noise, ¢dwxay (58, &c., -ceyv NA B) hovnv evppoortyns (A 58 VL, -rvoy® B) = ANDY bp WA (Balle 
10. God of Israel. 58 VL Syr ‘ God had done for Israel’. 
exceedingly, ofdédpa. The author’s favourite word is not very suitable here. It must mean ‘with all his heart’. 
unto this day is really meaningless. The Vulgate applies it to his descendants. 
Achior became a proselyte at once. The author overlooks the law of Deut. xxiii. 3. 
12. leaders, i.e. subordinate officers, and they (the subordinates) went to their superiors, who eventually came to 
Holofernes’ tent. 
tribunes, ytA:apxous, ‘captains of thousands’. Rulers, ravra apyovra, should be ‘ commanders’. 
13. to him. 58 VL Syr ‘to Bagoas’. 
the slaves, O72, for which Movers suggests (‘plausibly,’ Ball) Dyn, ‘the Hebrews’ (cf. VL), but this is 
unnecessary, cf. verse 18. Ball seems to prefer D°9359n, ‘the mice,’ as Vulg. 
14. door is necessary after ‘knock’, but avAaiay is prop. ‘ curtain’ (cf. verse 15). 19 108 éexpdrnoe TH XELpt EV TH 
avAaig, and similarly Vulg. ‘ stetit ante cortinam et plausum fecit manibus suis’. 
15. opened, d:acreiias, ‘drew aside the curtain.’ 
threshold, ézi rjs yeAwvidos, more probably the step at the side of the bed (Ball). 
18. dealt treacherously, 7érnoay, alluding primarily to Judith’s promises. The verb ought to have an object. 


XV. 3. These were the Edomites and Ammonites, cf. vii. 18 (Ball). 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 15. 4—16. 4 


Ozias sent to Betomasthaim, and Bebai, and Chobai, and Chola, and to every coast of Israel, such as 
should tell concerning the things that had been accomplished, and that all should rush forth upon 
5 their enemies to destroy them. But when the children of Israel heard, they all fell upon them with 
one accord, and smote them unto Chobai: yea, and in like manner also they of Jerusalem and of all 
the hill country came (for men had told them what things were come to pass in the camp of their 
enemies), and they that were in Gilead and in Galilee fell upon their flank with a great slaughter, 
6 until they were past Damascus and the borders thereof. But the residue, that dwelt at Bethulia, fell 
» upon the camp of Asshur, and spoiled them, and were enriched exceedingly. But the children of 
Israel returned from the slaughter, and gat possession of that which remained ; and the villages and 
the cities, that were in the hill country and in the plain country, took many spoils: for there was an 
exceeding great store. 
8 And Joakim the high priest, and the senate of the children of Israel that dwelt in Jerusalem, came 
to behold the good things which the Lord had shewed to Israel, and to see Judith, and to salute her. 
9 But when they came unto her, they all blessed her with one accord, and said unto her, Thou art the 
exaltation of Jerusalem, thou art the great glory of Israel, thou art the great rejoicing of our race: 
19 thou hast done all these things by thy hand: thou hast done with Israel the things that are good, 
and God is pleased therewith: blessed be thou with the Almighty Lord for evermore. And all the 
11 people said, So be it. And the people spoiled the camp for the space of thirty days: and they gave 
unto Judith Holofernes’ tent, and all his silver cups, and his beds, and his vessels, and all his 
furniture: and she took them, and placed them on her mule, and made ready her wagons, and 
heaped them thereon. 
12 And all the women of Israel ran together to see her; and they blessed her, and made a dance 
among them for her; and she took branches in her hand, and gave to the women that were with 
13 her. And they made themselves garlands of olive, she and they that were with her, and she went 
before all the people in the dance, leading all the women: and all the men of Israel followed in their 
16 1 armour with garlands, and with songs in their mouths. And Judith began to sing this thanksgiving 
2 in all Israel, and all the people sang with loud voices this song of praise. And Judith said, 
Begin unto my God with timbrels, 
Sing unto my Lord with cymbals: 
Tune unto him psalm and praise: 
Exalt htm, and call upon his name. 
3 For the Lord is the God that breaketh the battles: 
For in his armies in the midst of the people 
He delivered me out of the hand of them that persecuted me. 
4  Asshur came out of the mountains from the north, 
He came with ten thousands of his host, 
The multitude whereof stopped the torrents, 
And their horsemen covered the hills. 


4. Betomesthaim, see iv.6. Bebai only in A. For Chobai &* has Choba, cf. iv. 4. For Chola A has Kola, X* 
Abelmaim, & &* Keila. The sites are unknown. 
5. past Damascus. This was the way they had come, cf. 11. 27. 
6. dwelt, xarotxodyres = D'DWY, ‘remained (behind).’ 
7. Cities, ai méAes, N A; émavdes, ‘farmsteads,’ B. 
9g. they came. 58 VL Syr 19 108 ‘when she went out to meet them’, a correction in the interest of the high 
priest’s dignity. 
rejoicing, kavynun, ‘the boast.’ 
12. for her, 1.e. ‘in her honour’. 
branches, Ovpaous, a strange word to choose. It properly means the wands of the Bacchants. In the LXNX only 
here and in 2 Macc. x. 7. 
13. Lit. ‘they crowned themselves with olive’, a Greek, not a Jewish, custom, indicating a late date for the book 
(Ball). 


XVI. 1. sang with loud voices, trepepaver, so 8 AB. The common reading is tre@ave, ‘(J. began and) they 
were Singing in answer.’ 
2. Begin, efapyere = 12 in Ps. cxlvii. 7. 
and praise, cai aiwov. A has xavév, ‘new’ (c£ xvi. 13), as in Ps. xxxiii. 3, &c. 
3. breaketh the battles, cf. Exod. xv. 3 LXX, as above, 1x. 7. 
The rest of the verse is corrupt. in his armies, ets ras mapepBodds avrov is properly ‘into his camps’. For 
é€eiNaro, N has éfeActoeoOar, &c. ; for ex yepds N* has ews xerpos. Perhaps the Hebrew was OY¥N PNA inns oN ‘God, 


when he encamped among .. .,’ which was misread as PMN’, eis mapeuBoAas avrou, 
4. from the north. They came by way of Damascus. 
stopped, i.e. blocked up. 
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THE BOOK OF JUDITH 16. 5-14 


He said that he would burn up my borders, 

And kill my young men with the sword, 

And throw my sucking children to the ground, 

And give mine infants for a prey, 

And make my virgins a spoil. 

The Almighty Lord brought them to nought by the hand of a woman. 
For their mighty one did not fall by young men, 
Neither did sons of the Titans smite him, 

Nor did high giants set upon him: 

But Judith the daughter of Merari made him weak with the beauty of her countenance. 
For she put off the apparel of her widowhood 

For the exaltation of those that were distressed in Israel, 
She anointed her face with ointment, 

And bound her hair in a tire, 

And took a linen garment to deceive him. 

Her sandal] ravished his eye, 

And her beauty took his soul prisoner : 

The scimitar passed through his neck. 

The Persians quaked at her daring, 

And the Medes were daunted at her boldness. 

Then my lowly ones shouted aloud, 

And my weak ones were terrified and crouched for fear: 
They lifted up their voice, and they were turned to flight. 
The sons of damsels pierced them through, 

And wounded them as runagates’ children ; 

They perished by the battle of my Lord. 

I will sing unto my God a new song: 

O Lord, thou art great and glorious, 

Marvellous in strength, invincible. 

Let all thy creation serve thee: 

For thou spakest, and they were madc, 

Thou didst send forth thy spirit, and it builded them, 
And there is none that shall resist thy voice. 


6. brought them to nought, 76rncer as in xiv. 18, but here with a personal object. 58 19 108 add xatryayxvver 
QuTOvs .-—— 
‘The Lord Almighty set them at nought, 
By the hand of a woman he brought them to shame.’ 


7. their mighty one, 0123 = their champion, as 1 Sam. xvi. 51 (Ball). The next two lines look like alternative 
renderings of the same Hebrew. Sons of the Titans may be D'ND7°33, Cf. 2 Sam. v. 18, LXX. 
high giants, perhaps PJ) *J2. 
' 9. ~ sandals as an adornment, cf. Cant. vii. 1. Chajes suggests that aby) (her sandal) is a mistake for M2 (her 
eauty). 
10. quaked, éppifav, shuddered at it. 
daunted, ¢ppay@ncav N B, erapaxénoov N°? A, Neither word could be construed with an accusative. VL and 
Vulg. omit the verb, thus niaking ‘boldness’ depend on édpifav. The mention of Persians here suggests that the 
author was really thinking of the time of Artaxerxes Ochus, and forgot for the moment that his invading army was 
Assyrian. Medes are naturally parallel to Persians, although, according to i. 13-16, Media had been devastated in 
the previous year. 
11. my lowly ones must be Israelites. So also ‘my weak ones’ (VL ‘ aegrotantes in siti’), but é¢oBnénoav, ‘ were 
aaah eee as a parallel to nAddagay, ‘shouted in triumph.’ Several cursives and VL Syr have €8dncav, 
cried aloud. 
crouched. Apparently the subject changes to the enemy and the next three verbs form a cliniax, ‘ they crouched, 
ee ones out, they fled,’ as often in Hebrew poetry. 19 108 read yrrnénaav for émron(On)oav, and add oi éx@poi pou 
at the ena. 
12. sons of damsels, i.e. of young wives, whose sons would be mere children. But xopacwy in LXX often means 
‘maidservant’, so that it may be contemptuous, ‘ the very slave-boys.’ 
, runagates’ children, properly ‘sons of runaway slaves’. 19 108 VL Syr have zaidas airopododvras, ‘ runaway 
slaves.’ 
by the battle, i.e. by means of the army . . . ruparaéts (cf. i. 6) prop. ‘an army in fighting order’. 
£35 Ct, Exod. xvi. 
invincible, dvurep3Anros, prop. unsurpassed. Perhaps a loose rendering of nop avy. 
14. send forth, dwéoretkas. N éeméutpe as. 
it builded is harsh. & has ‘they were builded’. Probably the Hebrew was 1N7]33) (were created), not 1333) 
(were built). Cf. Ps. xxxili, 6-9, civ. 30 (Ball). 
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LOE. BOORMOPMUDITTt 16. 15=25 


15 For the mountains shall be moved from their foundations with the waters, 
And the rocks shall melt as wax at thy presence: 
But thou art yet merciful to them that fear thee. 
16 For all sacrifice is little for a sweet savour, 
And all the fat is very little for a whole burnt offering to thee: 
But he that feareth the Lord is great continually. 
17 Woe to the nations that rise up against my race: 
The Lord Almighty will take vengeance of them in the day of judgement, 
To put fire ‘and worms in their flesh ; 
And they shall weep and feel their pain for ever. 
13 Now when they came to Jerusalem, they worshipped God; and when the people were purified, 
ry they offered their whole burnt offerings, and their freewill offerings, and their gifts. And Judith 
dedicated all the stuff of Holofernes, which the people had given her, and gave the canopy, which 
20 she had taken for herself out of his bedchamber, for a gift unto the Lord. And the people continued 
feasting in Jerusalem before the sanctuary for the space of three months, and Judith remained with 
21 them. But after these days every one departed to his own inheritance, and Judith went away to 
22 Bethulia,and remained in her own possession, and was honourable in her time in all the land. And 
many desired her, and no man knew her all the days of her life, from the day that Manasses her 
23 husband died and was gathered to his people. And she increased in greatness exceedingly ; and 
she waxed old in her husband’s house, unto a hundred and five years, and let her maid go free: 
24 and she died in Bethulia; and they buried her in the cave of her husband Manasses. And the 
house of Israel mourned for her seven days: and she distributed her goods before she died to all 
them that were nearest of kin to Manasses her husband, and to them that were nearest of her own 
2; kindred. And there was none that made the children of Israel any more afraid in the days of Judith, 
nor a long time after her death. 


15. For the mountains ... waters. épy yap éx Oepediwy aiv vdaow cadevOjoera is obscure. Perhaps it means 
‘the mountains (or cliffs) shall be swayed down to their foundations, together with (i.e. just as much as) the waters 
which roll up against them ’. 

melt as wax, cf. Ps. xcvii. 5. 

16. i.e. Any sacrifice is unworthy of God’s acceptance as a sweet savour, but, while sacrifices are obligatory, it is 
the spirit which underlies them, namely the fear of the Lord, which is really important. Cf. Ps. li. 16-19. 

17. Cf. the end of Deborah’s song, Judges v. 31. 

It is evident that the writer looks forward to a judgement after death, j*79 DY, a later and more definite doctrine 
than the 7° OY of Mal. iv. 5. The belief is indicated in Ecclus. vii. 17 (Ball), and developed in the Book of Enoch, 
thus corroborating the date assigned to the composition of Judith. 

fire and worms are no doubt suggested by Isa. Ixvi. 24, but applied to hell as in the N.T. 

weep and feel, lit. weep at (or ‘ with’) feeling, i.e. without losing consciousness of their pain. 

18, Note again the insistence on purification (after contact with the dead) and sacrifice. 


19. stuff, cxevn = *23, his silver plate. 
gift, avanua (or advabepa) =O1N (Ball) asa thing devoted. 
20. three months. Another instance of the author's love of exaggeration, Three days would be more likely. 
21. inheritance. 58 VL Syr ‘tents’. 
to Bethulia. & ‘to her house at B’. a 

23. increased in greatness, fv mpofaivovea peyadn, is not clear. Prob. VL (and Vulg.) is right, “she increased in 
reputation.’ 

24. She bequeathed her property according to the Law in Num. xxvii. II. 

25. Cf. again Judges v. 31. If Judith was twenty-five or thirty years old at the time of her exploit the land must have 
had peace for at least eighty years. Such a period can only have occurred ‘ under the Persian kings, and according 
to Jewish ideas under the Hasmoneans’ (Ball). Py ee 

The Vulgate adds that a festival was instituted to commemorate the deed of Judith, probably in imitation of 
Esther ix. 27, 28. No such festival is known, it is not mentioned in any other version, and cannot have been recorded 
in the original book. The statement may be founded on the fact that the story was read at the feast of Hanukka, see 
Introd. § 8 a. 
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THE BOOK OF SIRACH 


INTRODUCTION! 
$1. SmORT ACCOUNT OF THE BOOK. 


BEN-SIRA’S Book of Wisdom belongs, together with the Book of Job, a number of the Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Wisdom of Solomon (so-called), to the Hokmah or Wisdom Literature 
of the Hebrews. This literature represents the development of the crude philosophy of more 
ancient times, a philosophy which sought by means of proverbs and fables to express the results of 
reflections concerning the general questions of life. Such proverbs and fables were not necessarily 
of a religious character; see, e. g., Judg. ix. 8-15 (Jotham’s parable), 2 Sam. v. 8, xx. 18; but they 
tended to become so more and more (cp. Jer. xxxi. 29, Ezek. xviii. 2); this is well exemplified by 
such parables as those contained in 2 Sam. xii. 1-4 (Nathan’s parable of the ewe lamb), and Isa. v. 
1-4 (the parable of the vineyard); and ultimately all wise sayings, upon whatsoever subjects they 
were uttered, came to have a religious content inasmuch as it was taught that all wisdom emanated 
from God. Ben-Sira, therefore, as a constructor of ‘wise sayings, belonged to the class of Sages or 
Hakamim (‘wise men’) who already in the days of Jeremiah occupied a recognized position along- 
side of the priests and the prophets: ‘ For the law shall not perish from the priest, nor counsel from 
the wise (Lakam), nor the word from the prophet’ (Jer. xviii. 18). So that in presenting his book 
to his people he is making a justifiable claim when he says: 


I, indeed, came last of aut, 
As one that gleaneth after the grape-gatherers : 
1 advanced by the blessing of God, 
And filled my winepress as a grape-gatherer. 
(xxxiii. 16-18 [= G@ xxxvi. 167 and xxx. 25-27]). 


The claim is modestly urged ; but Ben-Sira, while whole-heartedly admitting his indebtedness to 
earlier sages, clearly reckons himself as one of the ‘ grape-gatherers ’, i.e. as one of the Hakamim, 
like the authors of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, though the last 1n the succession. 

A notable feature in our book is that it offers many examples of expanded proverbs; a little 
essay, aS it were, is constructed on the basis of a proverb. A good example of this is xxxviil. 24- 
XXX1xX. II; here the proverb, or text of the essay, 1s: 


The wisdom of the scribe increaseth wisdom, 
And he that hath little business can become iwise. 


Then Ben-Sira proceeds to expatiate upon these words by giving a number of illustrations showing 
that those who are occupied with ordinary trades and professions cannot possibly find the requisite 
leisure which must be possessed by those who would acquire wisdom (xxxvill. 25-35); and the 
essay concludes with an eloquent description of the ideal seeker after wisdom, thus presenting the 
positive side of his thesis. 

Although Ben-Sira exhibits no great signs of originality there is plenty of individuality in his 
book ; this is shown chiefly (in addition to what has just been said about the expansion of the pro- 
verb into the essay) by the use he makes of the Old Testament Scriptures. He does not merely 
quote from the Old Testament, but he utilizes the words and teaching of the inspired writers as the 
authority for what he has to say, and then proceeds to set forth his own ideas upon a given subject. 
An instructive example of this may be adduced. Ben-Sira’s teaching on death and the hereafter is 
identical with that of the Old Testament, but in xli. 1-4 he offers some thoughts upon the subject 
of death which are evidently quite his own. He shows that two views concerning death exist among 


1 The two editors who are responsible for Sirach as a whole, apart from the Prologue and ch. xlix (the notes on 
which were written in consultation), shared the rest of the book between them as follows: 

Mr. Box is primarily responsible for §§ 3, 6, 7, and 10 of the Introduction, and for the commentary on chs. 1x. I- 
xiii. 23, xxx-xl, xlii-xlv: Dr. Oesterley is primarily responsible for §$ 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, and 9 of the Introduction, and for 
the commentary on chs. i-vili, xi. 24-xxix, xll, xlvi-xlvii, 1, Hi. 
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men; to those who are living at case and prosperity the thought of death is bitter, but it is welcome 
to such as are in sickness and adversity, who are broken and have lost hope. Then he goes on to 
utter a word of comfort to those to whom the thought of death is painful, by saying that it is the 
destiny of all men, and that it is the decree of the Most High ; he concludes by reminding them 
also that: 


Li Sheol there are no reproaches concerning life. 


For the rest, the book contains a large collection of moral maxims and sage counsels regarding 
almost every conceivable emergency in life; if the majority of these appear to be merely moral, it 
has to be remembered, as already pointed out, that to Ben-Sira the apparently most secular forms 
of wisdom partake of something religious fundamentally, because all wisdom is in its multifarious 
and varied expressions so many offshoots of the one primeval Wisdom which emanates from God. 
These maxims and counsels are applicable to people in every condition of life; a large proportion of 
them deals with the ordinary, every-day relationships between man and man, whether in regard to 
the rich or the poor, the oppressed, the mourners, &c., &c.; rules of courtesy, behaviour at table, 
politeness, respect for one’s betters, and many other similar topics, abound. Ben-Sira’s intimate 
knowledge of human nature meets one at every turn, and is certainly one of the most instructive 
features of the book. It was clearly Ben-Sira’s object, in writing his book, to present to the Jewish 
public of his day an authoritative work of reference to which recourse could be had for guidance and 
instruction in every circumstance of life. In doing so, however, Ben-Sira makes it his great aim to 
set forth the superiority of Judaism over Hellenism. For some time previously the Hellenistic 
spirit had been affecting the Jews both in Palestine and in the Dispersion, and though there was 
immense good in the wider mental horizon fostered by this spirit, yet there can be no doubt that 
Hellenism had assumed a debased form in Palestine,’ and a true Jew, such as Ben-Sira was, rightly 
felt bound to oppose its extension in the best way he could, namely, by offering something better 
in its place. Nevertheless, Ben-Sira was himself not unaffected by the Hellenic genius, probably 
unconsciously ; and his admiration for Judaism of the orthodox, traditional type is unable to conceal 
altogether the newer tendencies of thought brought into existence through that Greek culture by 
which he, too, had become possessed. ‘The results of the past and the beginnings of a future 
development were still in juxtaposition—not amalgamated, but as yet not separated, nor were their 
further sequences in view. Alike the close of the old and the beginnings of the new are side by 
side in Ecclesiasticus. The former reaches back to the early times of Israel’s glory; the latter 
points forward to that direction which was to find its home and centre, not in Palestine, but in 
Alexandria.’* The traces of the influence of Greek modes of thought to be found in our book are 
not seen in definite form, but, as one would expect where the influence was at work unconsciously, 
they are to be discerned rather in the general outlook and conception; what is perhaps the most 
striking exampie of this is the way in which virtue and knowledge are identified; this is a distinct 
Hellenic trait, and is treated in the book as axiomatic. In the past, human and divine wisdom had 
been regarded as opposed, whereas, owing to Greek influence, both in our book and in the Wisdom 
Literature generally, it is taught that wisdom is the one thing of all others which is indispensable to 
him who would lead a godly life. The evil of wickedness is represented as lying in the fact that 
wickedness is foolishness, and therefore essentially opposed to wisdom. On the other hand, the 
Jews were faithful to the Law, the ordinances of which were binding because it was the revealed 
will of God ; and, therefore, in order to reconcile this old teaching with the new teaching that 
wisdom was the chief requirement of the man of religion, wisdom became identified with the Law: 
‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom’; by the ‘fear of the Lord’ is meant, of course, 
obedience to His commands, i.e. the observance of the Law. These words express what is, in truth, 
the foundation-stone of the Wisdom Literature, and this identification between wisdom and the Law 
formed the reconciling link between Judaism and Hellenism in this domain. Nowhere is this 
identification more clearly brought out than in the Book of Wisdom and in Sirach. This fully 
explains why Ben-Sira, following herein, without doubt, many sages before him, divides mankind 
into two categories, the wise and the foolish, which correspond respectively to the righteous and the 
wicked. 

But while there is no sort of doubt that traces of Hellenic influence are to be discerned in the 
book, there is a danger which must be guarded against of seeing them where they do not exist. 


1 ‘We have reason to believe that it was just in Syria that Hellenism took a baser form. The ascetic element 
which saved its liberty from rankness tended here more than anywhere else to be forgotten. The games, the shows, 
the abandonment of a life which ran riot in a gratification of the senses, grosser or more refined, these made up too much 
of the Hellenism which changed the face of Syria in the last centuries before Christ’ (Bevan, Jerusalem under the 
High-priests, p. 41). 

2 Edersheim in the Speaker's Commentary. 
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Ben-Sira has here and there thoughts which at first sight look like traces of Hellenic influence, 
but are not so in reality; they are independent parallels, but have not otherwise anything to do 
with Greek culture. For example, the following might well appear at first sight to be an echo of 
Epicurean philosophy : 


Give not thy soul to sorrow, 
And let not thyself become unsteadicd with care. 
Fleart-joy ts life for a man, 
And human gladness prolongeth days. 
Entice thyself and soothe thine heart, 
And banish vexation fron thee: 
for sorrow hath slain many, 
And there is no profit in vexation, 
Envy and anger shorten days, 
And anxiety makcth old untimely. 
The sleep of a cheerful heart ts like dainties, 
And his food is agreeable unto hint (xxx. 21-25). 


But quite similar thoughts are found in a fragment of the Gilgamesh epic found on a tablet written 
in the script of the Hammurabi dynasty (2000 B.C.), and published by Meissner in the A/2ttheilungen 
der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 1902, Heft i. On p. 8, col. ii, line 3, we read: 


... Thou, O Gilgamesh, fill indecd thy belly ; 
Day and night be thou joyful, 

Daily ordain gladness, 

Day and night rage and make merry ; 

Let thy garments be bright, 

Thy head purify, wash with water, 

Desire thy children which thy hand possesses... «' 


There are other passages which might likewise seem to manifest the influence of Greek philosophy ; 
in some of these it may well be that this is actually the case ;* but it is well to be on one’s guard, 
lest what appears to be a Hellenistic note is in reality nothing more than a parallel. While the 
Judaic elements in the book preponderate to an overwhelming degree, tinges of Hellenic influence 
are to be discovered here and there. 


$2, THE TItUE OF Ai eore 


As the fragments of the Hebrew text of our book which are extant only begin with the con- 
cluding words of chap. iii. 6,° we do not know how the title ran, but the third line of the subscription 
reads: ‘The Wisdom of Simeon, the son of Jeshua, the son of Eleazar, the son of Sira’; and the last 
line of the subscription in most of the Syriac manuscripts has: ‘ The writing or the Wisdom of Bar 
Sira is ended.’ Jerome, however, says in his Praef. zz Libr. Sal.,‘ Fertur et maraperos Tesu filii Sirach 
liber, et alius Wevdertypadmos qui Sapientia Salomonis inscribitur ; quorum priorem Hebraicum repert, 
nec Ecclesiasticum, ut apud Latinos sed Paradolas praenotatum’ ; this title = wD, 4 i.e. the Hebrew 
title for the Book of Proverbs, but that this was a title, in the ordinary sense, of our book ts very 
improbable ; it is more likely to have been a general title, descriptive of the contents, which was 
applied to the three books Ecclesiasticus, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, for Jerome (in the context of 
the passage quoted above) says that these two latter were joined to Ecclesiasticus. In the Syriac 
Version the title is ‘ Wisdom of Bar Sira’, while in most manuscripts of the Septuagint it runs : 
Lopia ‘Incot viod Lerpayx, or abbreviated in Cod. B, Sopia Seupdy.° The probability is that the original 
title of the book was x-o7j2 yw” noan (‘The Wisdom of Jesus Ben-Sira’).6 The title ‘ Ecclesias- 
ticus’ of the English Versions comes from the Vulgate, though it is one which has been in use in 
the Western Church ever since the time of Cyprian (d. A.D. 258). It meant the ‘ Church Book’ par 


? Quoted by Barton, £cclesiastes (Intern. Crit. Com.), p. 39. 
* e.g. when Ben-Sira controverts the fatalistic philosophy of the Stoics. 

* According to Smend, a clause= ii. 18d is placed after vi. 17. 

* In later Jewish literature quotations from Sirach are sometimes prefaced with the words, ‘the Parabolist said’ 
(7198 2WIDN); see Cowley-Neubauer, p. xxiv. n.v. liv, and xx. n. x. 

> In Cod. 248 'Exx\notagrexds is placed before the ordinary title. 

© In some Latin manuscripts the title is ‘ Liber Iesu filii Sirach’. 
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excellence among the ‘ Libri Ecclesiastici’. Among the early Greek Fathers the book is referred to 
as llavaperos Sopia; see, e.g., Eusebius (Chvontcon, ed. Scheone, ii. 122); and Jerome (Comm. 22 Dan. ix) 
speaks of it as 7 Ilavaperos ; Clement of Alexandria calls it Iatdaywyds (Paed. ii. 10. 99, &c.), and 
sometimes quotes from it with the words 7 codia A€yet.! In the Talmud it is called ‘The Book of 
Ben-Sira’ (Hagigah 13 a, Niddah 16 6, Berakhoth 11 6) ;* and Sa‘adya speaks of it as Dip 18D, ‘ The 
Book of Instruction, while other Rabbis call it xo7;2 “01, ‘The Instruction of Ben-Sira.’ 
Schechter (J/QR, xii. 460 f., 1900) quotes the words of a Rabbi Joseph that the ‘Proverbs of Ben- 
Sira’ (xyo7j2 °Sun) must be read because they contain useful matter. 


§ 3. THE ORIGINAL HEBREW TEXT. 


Apart from a few scattered citations in the Talmudic and post-Talmudic Jewish literature the 
Book of Ben-Sira was, until recent years, known only in the two principal ancient translations of it, 
viz. the Greek and Syriac versions, and the secondary versions based thereon. The disappearance 
of the Hebrew MSS. of the book may be se glleise as due, ultimately, to its exclusion from the 
Canon, for which early rabbinical evidence exists.2 In spite of such exclusion, however, the book 
long retained its popularity in Jewish circles,* and in Jerome's time apparently MSS. of the Hebrew 
text were still accessible in Palestine. In his preface to the Books of Solomon, Jerome expressly 
mentions one of these which he had in his possession: ‘Quorum priorem—sc. Iesu filii Sirach 
librum —Hebraicum reperi.’ In the succeeding centuries, down to the eleventh, the book was still 
freely quoted in a Hebrew (and also an Aramaic) form. One of the most interesting references to 
the existence of copies of the Hebrew text is made by Saadya, Gaon of Bagdad (A.D. 920), who 
states that vowel-points and accents—usually reserved only for canonical writings—were to be found 
in copies of Ben-Sira.° Sa‘adya also cites some seven (or eight) genuine sayings of Ben-Sira in 
classical Hebrew. Of the existence of the book in Spain, Provence, or among the Rabbis of France, 
the Rhineland, and Germany, there is no direct trace. The Hebrew text was apparently unknown 
(or at least inaccessible) to Rashi, the Tosafists, and even to Maimonides,® and seems to have com- 
pletely vanished from knowledge in the eleventh century. The recovery of large portions of it has 
been one of the most striking discoveries of recent years. 


(a) Lhe recovery of portions of the lost Hebrew original. 


It was in 1896 that the first portion of the lost Hebrew text came to light—a single leaf con- 
taining the text of ch. xxxix. 15-xl. 7, among some manuscript fragments brought from the East by 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, together with the famous palimpsest of the Syriac Gospels. This leaf 
was examined by Dr. Schechter, then Reader in Talmudic in the University of Cambridge, who 
recognized its contents and published it, with an English translation, introduction and notes, in 7%e 
Expositor for July, 1896. Almost simultaneously Professor Sayce presented to the Bodleian a box 
of Hebrew and Arabic fragments, among which Messrs. Cowley and Neubauer ‘ recognized another 
portion of the same text of Sirach, consisting of nine leaves, and forming the continuation of 
Mrs. Lewis’s leaf from chapter xl. 9 to xlix. 11°.’ Both fragments proved to be furnished with 
marginal notes ‘ giving the variants of another copy of Sirach, or more probably of two other copies. . 
In the Bodleian fragment there are also at least two Persian glosses (ff. 1 and 5°), which point to its 
having been written in Bagdad or Persia, possibly transcribed from Sa‘adya’s copy ’.® 

These fragments had come from the Genizah at Cairo. In consequence Schechter at once 
proceeded thither, and, having obtained the necessary authority, made an examination of the manu- 
script material there deposited, with the result that a considerable amount of the collection was 
brought to Cambridge. In this collection other fragments of Sirach were discovered by Schechter, 
all from the same MS. (denoted B by Schechter), covering parts of chapters xxx—xxxviii, as well 
as the final portion, covering chapters ]-li. Two additional fragments of the same MS., containing 
XXXi. 12-31 and xxxvi. 24-xxxvii. 26, were secured for the British Museum, and edited by the 
Rev. G. Margoliouth (/QR, xii. 1-33). Meanwhile Schechter had discovered in the Genizah 
collection at Cambridge fragments of a second MS. of the Hebrew text (= MS. A), containing 


1 Cp. Hart, Leclesiasticus in Greek, p. 333- IE XN 386.02 

1 Go Tosefta, Yadayim ii. 13 (ed. Zuckermandel 683), which runs: ‘The gilyGnim and the books of the heretics 
oy do not defile the hands [i.e. are not canonical]; the books of Ben-Sira and all books written after the prophetic 
period do not defile the hands’: cp. also T. J. Sah. 28 a. 

‘ For its influence on early Jewish and Christian literature cp. § 7 below. 

® Sefer ha-galuy, p. 162 (cp. Cowley-Neub. O. 7. p. x f.). * Cowley-Neub. of. cét., ibid. 

eelbid..p. xii. § Ibid., p. xili, where see a full description of the MS. and its peculiarities. 
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ch. fii. 6-xvi. 6, with a hiatus from vil. 29 to xi. 34, which was afterwards made good by some 
leaves that came into the possession of Mr. Elkan Adler. When the remaining contents of the 
Genizah were sold Israel Lévi discovered a fragment of a fresh MS. (= MS. D) in a single leaf 
covering ch. xxxvi. 24-xxxviii. 1 (thus providing a second text against that of MS. B for this portion 
of the book). Finally, Schechter, Gaster, and Lévi found in material derived from the same Genizah 
fragments of an anthology of the Book of Ben-Sira (= MS. C) embracing the following: iv. 23 J, 
30, 31; v. 4-8, 9-13 ; vi. FO-19, 28. 35; vil. 1, 4, 6, 17) 20-21 23525 vO 3 I eee 
4-6, 12 (?); xxv. 7 ¢, 86, 8a, 12, 16-23 5 XXXVI T-2 MMVI PO eel oe 2 ey ene 
may be classified as follows :— 

(2) MANUSCRIPT A, containing ch. til, 6-xvi. 26 ; this consists of six leaves, and may be of the 
eleventh century. There are 28-29 lines to the page; in some places vowels are added, and, in one 
or two cases, accents. The size of the page is II x lI cm. 

(0) MANUSCRIPT B, containing xxx. 1I-xxxXiil. 3, XXXV. II-XXXVIIl. 27, XXXIX. 15-li. 30; this 
consists of 19 leaves, and may be of the twelfth century. ‘The MS. is written on oriental paper, 
and is arranged in lines, 18 to the page, and the lines are divided into hemistichs.’* There are 
many marginal notes, containing, apparently, variant readings from two other codices, one of which 
is closely related to MS. D. ‘Asa rule, the body of the text corresponds to the Greek version, and 
the glosses in the margin to the Syriac ; but occasionally the reverse is the case. ? - The size of the 
page is 19-1 X 17 cm. 

(c) MANUSCRIPT C (= Lévi'’s D), containing an anthology from chapters iv-vil, XvIli-xxX, XXv, 
XxXvi, Xxxvii (as specified above). This MS. consists of four leaves, and, according to Gaster, is older 
than the other MSS. It contains 12 lines to the page, the size of which is 14.6x10cm. ‘ The 
text is often preferable to that of A, and offers variants agreeing with the Greek version, while the 
readings of A correspond to the Syriac.’ ® 

(72) MANUSCRIPT D (= Lévi’s C), containing xxxvi. 29-xxxviii. 1. This MS. consists of a single 
leaf; there are 20 lines to the page, which measures 16x12 cm. Words, and in some Cases entire 
verses, are provided with vowels and accents. 


It will thus be seen that the MSS. so far recovered yield a Hebrew text for something like 
two-thirds of the entire book. In some cases two MSS., and for four verses three, are available for 
the restoration of the text. 


The following list shows the extent of the Hebrew MS. authority for different parts of the text: 


(a) The portions of the text for which one manuscript authority only is available are: From MS. A, iii. 6- 
iv, 23a, Iv. 24-29, V. 1-3, 8, 14-15, Vi. 1-17, 18 (C), 20-25, 27, 29-33, 36-37, Vil. 3, 5, 7-16, 18-19, 22, 26, 
29-36, viii. I-xvi. 26: from MS. C, xviii. 30-31 [32-33], xix. 1-2, xx. 4-6 [5-7], 12 [13], xxv. 7¢, 8c, 8 a@, 12 
[13], 16-23 [17-24]; xxvi. 1-2: from MS. B, xxx. 11—xxxili. 3, xxxV. 11-XxXvi. 15, XXXvi. 17-28, XXXviii. 2— 
27 ENING Uineile 30. 

(6) The portions of the text for which two MSS.-are available are: iv. 23 4, 30-313 v. 4-7, 9-13; Vi. 19, 
28, 35; Vil. I, 2, 4, 6, 17, 20-21, 23-25; XXxvis96, XXxvio—mn eile, 

(c) The portions of the text for which three MSS. are available are: xxxvill. 19, 22, 24, 26. 

(7) The portions of the text for which no Hebr. MS. is yet available are: i. 1-iil. 53 xvi. 27—-Xviil. 35 XIX. 
3-XX. 4, 8-12 5 XX. 14—-XXv. 6, XXv. 9-12, 14-16, 25-25; XXVI. 3-XXX. 103 XXXill. 4-xxxv. 8 (10); XXxXvill. 28—- 
eX SING Lae 


(b) Zhe value and authenticity of the recovered fragments. 


The questions touched upon in this section have given rise to much controversy which it will be 
impossible to review here in detail. All that will be attempted will be to indicate the main lines 
and directions of the best critical opinion. 

The problems raised by the Hebrew fragments are of an exceedingly complex character. The 
first point to determine, in a general way, is the relation of the MSS. to each other. The manuscript 
material that has been recovered, fortunately, is sufficiently extensive—overlapping as it does for 
certain parts of the text of the book—to make it possible to establish certain relations. 


(i) Lhe relation of the Hebrew AITSS. to each other. 


The most important point of relation between the MSS. is the frequent agreement of the 
marginal variants of B with D against the text of B in the section where comparison is possible, 


i.e. where the two MSS. overlap (xxxvi. 29-xxxviii, 1). A good example of this is to be seen in 
XXXVI. 16: 


1 Cowley-Neub., of. cz¢., p. xill. - 1) Kevining oe 308 2  Lévi, oper lene. 
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Here B ™®'S- and D have 
spxn nyyo 55 vino 


navn xn (D dyn) dye 55 905 


Lhe beginning of every action 1s speech, 
And before every work ts the thought. 
For this B ‘®** has 
[a3 Avyn 53 vin 
navn wn dSya 5a van 


Another good example is afforded by xxxvii. 25, where B ™"8- and D read jv against Syne oy 
of Bt*t, According to Peters’, about 75 per cent. of the variants conform to this rule; in the 
other cases where D has a variant not attested in B™"8* some are explicable as scribal errors in D, 
or as corruptions produced under the influence of the text of B. In several cases B™*8 and D 
agree in purely orthographic variants, and even in reproducing identical scribal errors. The impor- 
tant conclusion deducible from these phenomena is that the marginal variants of B are not the 
emendations of the scribe, but represent readings derived from another MS. which has close affinities 
with D. Probably the marginal variants of the rest of B are derived from an identical or related 
source. Regarding the relation of C to B and D the material for coniparison 1s too slight to enable 


any certain conclusions to be drawn. In one striking case, however, C = B***tin reading 5xu against 


B ™g- and D which read 5x1). Hence Peters concludes that C is to be ranked with the B type of 
text (against D+B™s-). The other important area of contact is iv. 23-vil. 25, where C and A 
partly overlap and comparison is possible. Here the divergence is occasionally considerable, as in 
iv. 30, 31 (see next subsection). But this must not be unduly exaggerated. The similarity of whole 
verses is so marked as to make it clear that we are confronted with different recensions of the same 
archetypal text, and not with independent types of text.’ 


(ii) The general character of the Hebrew fragments and thetr relation to the Versions. 


The relation of the Hebrew fragments to the Versions presents many difficult textual problems 
which cannot be said yet to have been fully solved.* In the case of MSS. A and B, which may 
conveniently be considered first, the Hebrew sometimes agrees with the Greek version against the 
Syriac, sometimes differs from both, and occasionally explains one or the other, or both. The cases 
in which the Hebrew seems to follow the Syriac and to be dependent on it are, perhaps, the most 
crucial. In this connexion the doublets, which are particularly numerous in B, are most important. 
These have been indicated in the critical notes of the commentary. The following example will 
illustrate many others. In xxxi. 13 2° has: 


mAyT Py Ayr Dd (marg. yr) Wat (1) 

Sx any py yn (2) 

reag ad we yo (3) 

“sy (marg. yyn) yn A3I 93 wD A 3 (4) 
(marg.? yin) youn AyD oD (5) 

by pbn xd pyo yn (6) 

sand pa 55 (adn) 2D (marg. 53 dy) 2 Dy (7) 


(1) Remember that an evil eye ts an evil thing ; 

(2) The man of evil cye God hateth, 

(3) And He hath created nothing more evil than him. 

(4) For this—by reason of everything the cye quivereth, 

(5) And from the face it maketh tears. 

(6) God hath created nothing more evil than the eye, 

(7) Therefore by reason of everything its freshness ts abated. 


1 Der jiingst wiederaufgefundene hebraische Text des Buches Ecclestasticus (1902), p. 23". wa | 

2 Schechter (/QR, xii. 458) pertinently remarks: ‘ Had we here to deal with different translations, it is impossible 
that they should agree as closely as they [MSS.C and A] do. Those who are inclined to doubt this obvious fact should 
take the trouble to compare these same fourteen verses [covering iv. 23-v. 13 + xxxvi. 24] in the three Hebrew versions 
we possess of Ben-Sira, viz. by Ben Zeeb, Frankel, and Joshua Duklo, and he will see at once the difference between 
independent translations and families of MSS. differing but descendant from the same common origin. In the hrst case 
he will, before a closer reading, hardly be aware that they represent the same work, whilst in the latter it will take him 
some time before he detects their differences.’ 

3 The most elaborate and detailed reconstruction of the text, taking the fullest account of all relevant data, 1s that 
of Smend (as cited in § 10). 
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Here (1) (6) (7) substantially = &: and (2) (3) and (4) = & (see crit. note on xxxi, 23 in the fol- 
lowing commentary): (5) is a doublet of (4) and (7). It is noticeable that ® does not, as it stands, 
yield an exactly corresponding text either to & or &, while it provides one doublet (5) and (7) which 
corresponds to neither. The simplest explanation is that #4 embodies variants from different recen- 
sions of the original text that lie behind Gand 3.2 Not improbably # itself has been glossed and 
emended by scribes. The variant in (7) above (‘its freshness is abated ’) may, perhaps, be explained 
in this way (from Deut. xxxiv. 7). As another example of a gloss in # to which nothing corresponds 
in G@ or $ xxxi. 2 may be cited. Here # adds the following two lines: 


ADAM WIN PON yr 
was AMS TWD WnoY 


Reproach putteth to flight the faithful friend, 
But he that hideth a secret loveth (a friend) as hrs own soul. 


As this couplet does not harmonize with the context it is probably a gloss (?from the margin of 
a MS.). In general 9° has many scribal errors and corruptions in its text, which is also marked by 
the occasional presence of strong Syriasms? and late Rabbinical expressions.° 

In the case of #* the number of marginal variants is comparatively small. There are a certain 
number of doublets which exhibit features on the whole similar to those of #” illustrated above. But 
19° diverges more from the text of & than is the case with #°—it very rarely sides with & against &. 
It has certain orthographical peculiarities of its own, and is marked by a number of errors due to 
the carelessness of the copyist.* In the case of 9”, which covers xxxvi. 29-XxxXvill. 1, and provides 
(with #”) a duplicate text for this section of the beok, we have, on the whole, a text superior to 
that of %°, though there are numerous cases of corruption. In two instances it yields a text which 
agrees with # against the common text of &, viz. in xxxvii. 26°, where it reads 1123 (= ddfav 248 
and #) against aiorw of the ordinary text of &; and in xxxvii. 28 4 where, against #” which = &G, 
NE snan jt 55 was 525 xb 
which = @ (et non omni antmae omne genus placet). In this MS. late Hebrew expressions are of 
frequent occurrence. In the three fragments of selections which make up #° a type of text is preserved 
which is, on the whole, remarkably free from the corruptions and blemishes which disfigure the other 
MSS. It agrees sometimes with &, sometimes with %, and occasionally with neither (e.g. v. 11). In 
those parts of the book where it coincides with #* it often agrees with the text of & against 4. 

The relation of the Hebrew fragments to the citations of Sirach that occur in the Talmudic. 
and Rabbinic literature ® is not easy to determine owing to the uncertain state of the Talmudic and 
Rabbinic texts, and also to the loose way in which such citations are often made. It would appear 
that in some cases the two Talmuds had different texts of Ben-Sira before them. Thus iii. 21 is 
cited in one form in T.J. Hag. 77 ¢ (agreeing with #)* in first and last word), and in another (doublet) 
form in T.B. Hag. 13 4 (also in MWidr. rabba Gen. viii). In the latter the fitst couplet agrees with & 
and & (and partly with 3%"); the second diverges considerably from all the other forms of the text 
(though agreeing in one word with #*, and in another with T.J. Hag.). The most natural inference 
to draw from these phenomena is that two divergent types of text of Sirach were current in the 
fifth century A.D. The citations from Sirach in Sa‘adya (Sefer ha-galuy) are of a different character. 
They agree much more closely with the text of #, give the impression of being more exact citations, 
and are apparently derived from substantially the same text as that represented in the Hebrew 
fragments. 

It is important to note, in this connexion, that collections of detached sayings derived from 
Sirach were apparently in existence in the Talmudic period. The only long continuous quotation 
from Ben-Sira given in the Talmud (T.B. Saxhedrin 100 6) is apparently made from such a flore- 
legtum. It consists of the following passages in the following order: xxvi. 1-4; ix. 8, 9; xi. 29-34, 
and vi. to. Another such collection is represented in the fragments denoted #)°. Such collections 


1 See further the discussion in the next subsection. 

7 e.g. YW xii. 5, which apparently = inf. Pael (Syr. mémahayu) ; VANDA xiii. 12, ‘converse’=Syr. ’estawwed= 
épodety : TD xlii. 12 = perhaps ‘among’ (Syr. déh). 

° e.g. 12 NYPD xxxviii. 17, ‘such as befits him’ (in #8; also in #4 x. 28); °W779 N32 li. 23. 

* Of differences of diction the following is the most notable: 3* writes J.D.) where #78 has D9. See further 
Taylor-Schechter, 4S, pp. 7-12. 

° This verse is wanting in 79°. 
_ _* Fora collection of the citations conveniently grouped together see Cowley-Neub., pp. xix-xxx ; also Schechter 
in J/QA, ill, 682-706 (with full critical notes). 
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seem to have superseded the original Hebrew text of the entire book after it fell under the ban and 
was reckoned among ‘the books of the heretics’. The ‘good things’ profitable for reading were 
excerpted ; the rest consigned to neglect.' It is worth noting that some of the sayings of Ben-Sira 
are cited in an Aramaic form, which implies that an Aramaic translation of parts of the book was 
at some time or other made. This factor must be allowed for as a possible source of corruption in 
the diction of the fragments. 


(iil) Lhe authenticity of the Hebrew fragments. 


The authenticity of the Hebrew fragments was early called in question by Professor D. S. Mar- 
goliouth,? who, noting the decadent nature of the diction, coloured as it is by the frequent presence 
of Syriasms and Arabisms, as well as of neo-Hebraisms, and struck by the presence of Persian 
glosses in #”, propounded the theory that ® is itself a retranslation of a Persian version, which was 
based partly on the Greek and partly on the Syriac versions of the book. The hypothesis 1s that 
a Syriac version, which had been revised by the Greek, was used as the basis of a Persian rendering, 
and that this Persian translation was rendered by an unintelligent Persian Jew, who knew neither 
Syriac nor Greek, into Hebrew. ‘The theory is incompatible with the known facts ; the agreements 
(often literal) and the disagreements of the Hebrew with the primary versions make it practically 
inconceivable that it could have arisen in the way described.’* The obscurities in the Hebrew text 
alleged to be due to a misunderstanding of Persian expressions are all susceptible of a different— 
and more probable—explanation.t Consequently the hypothesis of a Persian basis for the text of 
may be ruled out. But in a modified form the hypothesis of retranslation may be made much 
more defensible, viz. on the basis of the Syriac—and Greek—versions. It is not, indeed, alleged 
that the whole of the recovered Hebrew text can be explained in this way, but the dependence of 
parts of the text on & or S is seriously maintained by some scholars. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to subject some of the crucial cases adduced to examination. Nestle® brings forward a number of 
cases from 38° in which he concludes that the Hebrew text of these passages ‘ cannot be explained 
in any other way than by the supposition that’ it rests ‘on a corrupt and glossed text, sometimes of 
%&, sometimes of 8S’. He, however, does not allege of #° as a whole that it is a sewmple retranslation 
of G, ‘for even in #° there are passages which are at variance with G’ The passages in question 
are iv. 30, 31, v. 9 4, 13 6, vii. 25, xxv. 17. The first and last of these may be taken as crucial 
examples. 

In iv. 30 & has: 
pn toOe ws A€wy ev TO Otkw (V.L. 77) olka) Tov 
kal pavractoxomay ep Tots OlKETats cov. 

Ey noli esse sicut leo in domo tua ; 
evertens domesticos tuos et opprimens subiectos tib1. 


Be not a dog (29>) in thy house, 
And rebuking and fearful in thy works. 


i)" sma2 2552 can bx 
snoxdna NNN) WN 
iH" sma mana can bs 


snaps mand 


Here #4 ‘like a dog’ (ad>>) = S; and ®° ‘like a lion’ (n~N3) = G. ‘Can there be any doubt,’ 
says Nestle, ‘that A (#*) agrees with 8 and C (#°) with G@?" The mistake in © (355) may be due 
to a misreading of ‘nda (= wadp) ‘like a lion’. He, however, admits that the couplets as they stand 
cannot be explained entirely as retranslations. In particular, ‘how would a late Jewish translator 
hit upon tnand to render so obscure a word as favractoxoméy?’ But if the two couplets are not 
retranslations the obvious inference is that they represent two recensions of the original Hebrew 
text, one of which lies behind % and the other behind & In 3" nbs> is a corruption of 25> = “395 
(sa), which may be explained as a variant on the true reading (preserved in #°) m4N2: AND) may 
be a gloss: jnaxdoa has come in by mistake from the previous verse ; the correct reading is preserved 


1 Cf. Schechter in J/QA, xii. 461. | 

2 The Origin of the‘ Original’ Hebrew of Ecctlesiasticus (1899). 

se Lovain 2, i, col.-1 108. 

‘ For a detailed criticism of these alleged cases see Taylor-Schechter, [/VZS. 
5 Art. ‘Sirach’ in Hastings’s DB, iv. 547 f. 
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in 2° qn aya (cf. & and S); x wn is probably original, and tnanny in #° a corruption of aman a 
variant on xno}. Thus the original Hebrew of the couplet may be restored : 


sma2 amN> can 5x 
SJnnaya xv 


Be not like a lion tn thy family, 
And timid among thy slaves. 


[Smend, however, keeps 4pm in line 2: then render 
And shy and timid among thy slaves. | 


In the text so read xwnn affords an excellent word-play (suggested by Amos iti. 8) on AYN in line 1 
—quite in the style of Ben-Sira.’ 

Again, in XXv. 17: 

The wickedness of a woman... darkencth her countenance like sackcloth (A.V. marg. ‘or like a 
bear’): R.V. as a bear doth. 


e® SC as WOKKOL : a Gy 106, 1S; 7; 248, 2535 Syro-Hex. ws apKos: ci (combining both 
readings) fanqguam ursus et quast saccuii. 


= .. . maketh pale the face of her husband, and 
Muaketh it black like the colour of a sack. 
H° BIS ANID Ww’ AWK yr 


carts yop Ip 


From these data Nestle concludes that ‘all rules of textual criticism ... must be naught, or 
C (#°) is here the retranslation of a corrupt Greek text. The assumption is that dpxos is an inner 
(Greek) corruption of caxxor, and that #° here has followed a Greek text which had the corruption. 
But it should be noted that #° for the rest of the verse diverges strongly from G, and agrees with 
$ against & (1) in adding vx, and (2) in making the following word (35) refer to the husband (zs 
face). We are, therefore, driven to suppose that # has here followed & zx one word only, viz. in 
reading ‘bear’ for ‘sack’; in the rest of the verse it is independent of &, and approximates to 
(though it does not coincide with) &. The phenomena point in the same direction as in the other 
case examined, viz. to the existence of divergent recensions of the text of #, one of which has been 
followed by & and another by 3, ®*° partly agreeing with both. At least two alternatives are 
possible to Nestle’s hypothesis, cither of which is to be preferred to his solution; either (1) cdaxxov 
is an inner (Greek) corruption of apxos which has affected 4, or (2) the readings py and ain existed 
in different recensions of #. In either case 314 is probably the true reading of the original Hebrew, 
which may be restored from #° thus: 


AX Way AWK pI 
: Daa) Sea ge 


The wickedness of a wontan maketh black her look, 
And darkeneth her countenance like a bear’s. 


The meaning of the couplet appears to be that wickedness makes a woman sinister of aspect and 
fierce ; the alternative reading ‘like sackcloth’ would introduce the idea of sadness and mourning, 
which does not harmonize so well with the context. Asthe previous couplet ? suggests the comparison 
of the wicked woman to a lion or dragon, the further comparison of her aspect to a bear’s is in 
keeping. What is referred to, apparently, is the hardening effect of a course of wickedness, which 
makes a woman brazen. The context, therefore, does not really favour the idea that a womans 
wickedness makes her sad of countenance (‘ darkeneth her countenance like sackcloth’). Schechter? 
aptly cites in illustration a passage from the M/zdrash (Gen. rabba, § 87. 4) where Potiphar’s wife 
is compared to a bear (‘I will incite against thee the bear’). The hear is proverbially associated 
with fierceness in the O. T.; cp. Prov. xvii. 12, 2 Sam. xvii. 8, Hos. xiii. 8. 

The hypothesis of partial retranslation of 5 in # has been urged by Prof. I. Lévi with much force. 
It may be stated in his own words:* ‘ Certain details indicate that both A (%*) and B (®”) are derived 
from a copy characterized by interpolations due to a retranslation from Syriac into Hebrew. Ina 
number of passages the same verse is given in two distinct renderings, one of which usually corre- 


1 So Taylor in /QR, xv. 611. 

* T would rather dwell with a lion and a dragon than keep house with a wicked woman. 

° JQR, xv. 464. é JE, x1. 393 (ant ach): 
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sponds to the Syriac, even when this text represents merely a faulty or biased translation of the original. 
These verses, moreover, in their conformity to the Syriac, become dt times so meaningless that they 
can be explained only as incorrect translations from that language. Such suspicious passages are 
characterized by a comparatively modern style and language, by a commonplace phraseology, and bya 
break in the parallelism which is affected by Ecclesiasticus. It may, therefore, be safely concluded that 
these doublets are merely additions made to render the Syriac version more intelligible. The same 
statement holds true of certain textual emendations made by the glossarist. In this, however, there 
is nothing strange, since it is a well-known fact that the Jews of certain sections were familiar with 
Syriac, as is shown by the quotations made by Nahmanides from the Wisdom of Solomon, from 
Judith, and from Bel and the Dragon, and also by the introduction of the Peshitta of Proverbs 
into the Targum of the Hagiographa.’ The alleged cases in the doublets of # in which retranslation 
from 5 is assumed by Lévi have been subjected to close examination by A. Fuchs,! who has shown 
good grounds for rejecting the hypothesis. The alternative view that these doublets represent 
variant readings derived from different recensions of #2 is strongly upheld by Fuchs, and may be said 
to hold the field. With regard to the final acrostic hymn (li. 13-30), of which the version in i)” is, 
according to Lévi,a retranslation from 3,? Levi's hypothesis is again rejected by Fuchs, and also 
by Dr. C. Taylor, who, after a careful discussion,’ concludes as follows: ‘ Further study of # has now 
brought out much positive evidence for its independence of , and seemingly none to the contrary.’ 
A word must be said in conclusion regarding the canticle which follows li. 12, and does not appear 
in any of the Versions. Is this a genuine part of the original Hebrew text of Ben-Sira? In favour 
of its authenticity may be urged the presence of the sentence : 


Give thanks unto Him that chooseth the sons of Zadok to be pricsts, 


which apparently contains an allusion to the pre-Maccabean high-priests who were descended from 
Zadok. The absence, too, of any reference to specifically Pharisaic ideas, such as the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body, may also be cited in favour of its genuineness. Its omission in the 
Greek translation of Ben-Sira’s grandson may be explained by the reference to the ‘sons of Zadok’ 
—which might have proved a source of offence at a time when the high-priesthood was no longer 
held by descendants of that line. On the other hand, the sentiment expressed in the line: 


Give thanks unto Him that maketh the horn of the House of David to bud 


is directly opposed to that expressed in ch. xxxvi, and in the entire ‘ Hymn of the Fathers’ (ch. xliv— 
xIviti). Perhaps the solution reached by Fuchs? is least open to objection. Fuchs concludes that 
the Psalm, which is not a genuine part of the original Book of Ben-Sira, is old and originally existed 
in an independent form ; it was inserted in the Hebrew text of Ben-Sira before the year 153 B.C. by. 
a reader who thought the context, which already contained psalm-pieces, a suitable one. It may 
have emanated from the circles of the Haszdim (‘the Assideans’), who had already taken a stand 
against Hellenism before the Maccabean revolt. 

knough has been said to show that the text of #, though it is disfigured by scribal errors and 
corruptions, and—in some places—by the presence of glosses, is yet essentially independent of & and 
*; the hypothesis of retranslation breaks down, at best a plausible case for the influence of such 
a factor can only be made out for an insignificant number of verses, where, however, an alternative— 
and, on the whole, more probable—explanation is possible. 

On the other hand, it is all-important to remember that #) constantly explains the variations in 
the Versions. This is one of the surest indications of its essential genuineness. One or two examples 
will illustrate many others. In vi. 30@ ® reads: aby anr ‘Sy and & has kéopos ydp xptoeds eotw en 
av7js. Here the first word in # can be corrected by & to “ty (‘ornament’), thus yielding the line: 

An ornament of gold ts her yoke. 
At the same time the third word in ® explains &’s éw airfjs, which is obviously due to mdy being 
misread my, 

The following is an example of a different kind. In xii. 1 6 ® has: 


ra dy yb Sy sam 


And he that associateth with a scorner will learn hisway. & has kat 6 kowwvaov itepnpava 6powwOnoerar 
aira. & He that associateth with a godless man is clothed with his way. 


Here $ reads 1955 wad for ’s yo 35°; G& has apparently corrected the expression (cf. 2); 
1 Texthkritische Untersuchungen zum hebraischen Ekklestastikus (Freiburg 1, B., 1907). 
* “The hymn, which follows the Syriac version closely throughout, is evidently a retranslation from the latter’ 


(JF. x1. 393). For Lévi’s detailed arguments see his 2’ £eclésiastigue, ii, pp. XxI-xxvil. 
> Journal of Phitotogy, xxx, pp. 95-132. * OD. cit, pp. 102-110. 
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spd) and. vind may have arisen by confusion; or and may be a correction of an original vass, In 
any case # independently throws light on the text ; even its corruptions are illuminating. Another 
indication of originality in ® is the frequent word-plays. A good example of such is viii. 18: 
mm byn op amd. Here ~~ and mm provide an excellent instance, and will serve to illustrate 
numerous others. 

If any further confirmation be needed as to the value and genuineness of the Hebrew fragments 
as a whole it may be furnished from the words of Prof. Lévi, who, as has been pointed out above, 
feels constrained to adopt the hypothesis of retranslation in the case of a restricted number of verses 
(mostly doublets). Yet, despite these assumed ‘corrections and interpolations’, he declares that ‘the 
originality of the text in these fragments of Ben-Sira cannot be denied. Besides the fact that many 
scholars deny the existence of any interpolations, there are portions in which it is easy to recognize 
the author's hand, for he has a characteristic technique, style, vocabulary, and syntax which are 
evident in all the Versions. It may safely be said that in the main the work of Ben-Sira has been 
preserved just as it left his hands, while the chief variant marginal readings recorded in the fragments 
and confirmed by the translations may be regarded as evidences of the existence of two separate 
editions written by Ben-Sira himself. It is self-evident, moreover, that Ecclesiasticus has undergone 
some alterations at the hands of scribes, and it would have been strange indeed if this book alone 
should have wholly escaped the common lot of such writings. No more conclusive proof could be 
found, were any necessary, of the fidelity of the Hebrew version than its frequent agreement, in 
citations from the Bible, with the text on which the Septuagint is based rather than with the 
Massorah, as in the case of I Sam. xil. 3 as compared with Sirach xlvi. 19, or Isa. xxxviii. 17 with 


Sire la. i 


(c) Lhe secondary Hebrew recension. 


The indications that point to the existence of a secondary Greek version of Sirach are 
discussed and set forth in the next section (§ 4). It is there shown that this secondary and amplified 
recension— undertaken clearly in order to make the teaching of the book more acceptable to later 
orthodox (Pharisaic) circles—is not fully represented in any group of Greek MSS.; it has affected 
most extensively the 248 group, and is largely in evidence in the Old Latin and also in the Syriac 
versions.” Originally, however, it seems probable that it existed in a complete and independent form, 
of which the readings mentioned above are traces. In other words, the secondary Greek recension 
has affected in varying degrees certain groups of the Greek MSS. of the book, and also the Versions. 
The question arises: was this secondary Greek version due to a purely Greek revision of the book, 
or does it depend upon a revised Hebrew text—in other words, upon a secondary Hebrew recension ? 
The phenomena of the text point unmistakably to the latter alternative ; the secondary Greek text 
depends essentially upon, and is a translation of, a younger Hebrew recension of the book. 

Traces of this younger recension remain in the MSS. of #, though there are only traces; it has 
in fact affected these MSS. only partially, and its influence can also be seen in the Rabbinic citations. 
The following from among the examples cited by Smend ? will illustrate what has just been said. 
In xvi. 3¢ the ordinary Greek text (B, &c.), which represents the origina’ Ben-Sira, has: 


kpeloowr yap ets 7 XlArot. 
For this #* has an expanded text, viz. : 
FEN jy AwYY INN mY °D (so S exactly). 

Chrysostom, in citing the verse, has the doublet: 

kal Kpeloowr eis TOLMy TO O€ANYA KUplov 7) BUpLoL Tapdvop.ot. 
s°-* has the doublet : 

Kpeloowy yap eis dikatos wordy O€Anpa Kuptov 7) pUproe Tapavomot. 
& 70 248 have for 3c: 
Kpeltowy yap ets dixatos 7 xiAcoe (70 + GpapTwdot). 
ED Melior est enim unus timens deum quam mille filid tmpit. 
What Ben-Sira wrote was: 
moND INN 21D °D 


The addition jyy7 avy belongs to the secondary Hebrew recension which underlies the revised Greek 


eee Slee 
_* The Syriac version, though made directly from the Hebrew, has apparently been influenced often by Greek MSS., 
which contained secondary readings ; see § 5 below and cp. Smend, § 12 (p. cxxxix f.). 
mee cit XENI, 
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text. Another example shows the same verse as it appeared in the original Hebrew text and in the 
secondary recension. Ch. v. 11 is preserved in two forms in #* and ®©. In ®* it runs: 


MNAD IADD AN 
SOND ava mo TN 


Be swift to give car, 
And with patience of spirtt return ansiwer. 

In W° it runs: 

ADO Aywowa jD3 7A 

39 AYN AY JAN) 
£=2 
Ge has: yirov TAaXUS Ev akpodoet cov (248 +4ya67))} 

kal €v paxpoOupia POéyyou andxpiow (248 &c. + dpdijv). 


Here clearly the Greek MSS. 248 &c. have corrected the older text of & according to the later 
Hebrew recension represented in %*; the ordinary text of G and 5 = #* (except that &@ appears to 


have read nywwa for pnd, the latter being a variant of the former perhaps). 

In some cases the doublets in #2, to which reference has been made in the former part of this 
section, are to be explained in this way, one couplet reproducing the older Hebrew text, another the 
younger! Jt might be argued that these additions in the text of & are merely glosses and inde- 
pendent amplifications made in the Greck MSS. which have affected the Hebrew fragments. But 
Smend, after a very close and exhaustive investigation, has made it probable (a) that the additions 
as a whole—though a certain small amount of inner Greek amplification, perhaps under Christian 
influence, must be allowed for—possess a number of striking and peculiar features which point to 
a common origin and their being part of a comprehensive and deliberate revision ; in other words, they 
belong to a special recension: and (4) that this recension depends upon a Hebrew basis: many of 
the expressions and phrases used are fundamentally Hebrew, and are clearly translations of Hebrew 
originals.* The difficulties of the hypothesis which would account for the presence of such elements 
in the Hebrew MSS. as due to retranslation have already been discussed. 


(d) Zhe reconstruction of the original Flebrew text. 


It has already been shown that the Hebrew fragments contain the genuine original text, though 
with many corruptions and with a certain amount of text-mixture due to the existence of different 
recensions. The first task of criticism, therefore, is to free the text, as it has been handed down in 
the MSS., from corruptions, glosses, and scribal errors. For this purpose the Hebrew text itself 
Offers, in the first place, the most valuable aid. Ben-Sira’s language constantly echoes that of the 
Old Testament, and it is remarkable how clearly and frequently these reminiscences display them- 
selves in the text of #.° Then, again, the form of the text in couplets of short lines of a certain 
approximately equal length and defined rhythm is of material assistance. It is often possible to reduce 
the lines to the normal length and rhythm by the removal of a superfluous word or words. The use 
of the ancient Versions—especially of & and S—is often of great value for reconstructing the original 
Hebrew, though it must not be forgotten that these Versions are themselves beset with many draw- 
backs. Both have suffered much from textual deterioration; both are often free and not literal 
renderings ; even the original form of &, as it was made by the author’s grandson, does not, it would 
seem, depend upon the Hebrew text of Ben-Sira’s autograph, but upon a later transcript. Yet, when 
all possible reservations have been made, the ancient Versions constantly afford aid of inestimable 
value for the work of reconstruction. Finally, the data derived from ® is often of the greatest 
possible value for criticizing those parts of the book for which no portions of the Hebrew text have 
been recovered. These points receive ample illustration in the text and textual notes which are 
printed in the following commentary. We are unable to subscribe to the verdict of Prof. Toy when 
he says:* ‘In general the text of Ben-Sira remains nearly as it was before the discovery of the 
fragments. On the contrary, a careful study of #, and the use of it for the purpose of constructing 


1 Cp. xxxiv. 20 @ 0, xxxv. 22 in 9); xi. 15, 16, which appears in #)*, apparently belongs also to the secondary recen- 
sion, and so xvi. 15, 16. 


* Such expressions as évrodai alwmor (i. §), yu@aus evrod@y (xix. 19), waxporns Nuepoy are of this kind: dévdpor 
a@avagias (xix. 19) = OM YY: in some cases the renderings amount to mistranslations, e.g. peripds vyteias (xvii. 26) = 
DYN VW: see further Smend, p. cxv f. 

° See e.g. the elaborate list of parallel passages given in Taylor-Schechter, W”2S, pp. 13-32. 

Se Day corn AOS [. 
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a critical text of the book, has confirmed to us the verdict of the distinguished scholars who first 
made it available for the scientific world. How far-reaching and transforming its effect on the old 
currently-received Greek Sirach really has been will be apparent to any careful reader who will take 
the trouble to compare the critical version of the text, as it appears in the following commentary, 
with that printed in the Authorized and Revised English versions.’ 


<4. THE GREEK VERSION AND THE SECONDARY GREEK TEXT. 


Among the versions of Sirach this is the most important as being the earliest. As the 
Prologue tells us, the Greek translation was made from the original Hebrew by the author's grand- 
son; there was, therefore, not a long period of time between the original writing and its Greek 
translation. The Greek form of the book was that in which it was first officially received by the 
Church. Another fact which enhances the importance of this version is that 1n a number of 
instances the text represents a purer form of the original Hebrew than that contained in the manuscripts 
of the Hebrew text recently discovered. This fact makes the use of the Greek version extremely 
valuable, and indeed indispensable, for the reconstruction of the Hebrew text. 

The text of this version, as the critical notes in the commentary will amply show, has come 
down to us in a bad condition; not infrequently it defies emendation. But in connexion with this 
two points must be taken into account when using the Greek text for the purpose of reconstructing 
the Hebrew. In the first place, there is in many cases of an apparently bad condition of the text 
the possibility that it was always so; that is to say, that it may be due to the initial inability of 
Ben-Sira’s grandson to give a proper translation, so that what appears now as a bad text was so from 
the beginning. ‘Ye are entreated, therefore,’ says the translator in his Prologue, ‘to make your 
perusal with favour and attention, and to be indulgent if in any parts of what we have laboured to 
interpret we may seem to fail in some of the phrases. For things originally spoken in Hebrew have 
not the same force in them when they are translated into another tongue.’ And, secondly, Ben-Sira’s 
grandson clearly does not consider it the duty of a translator to give anything in the shape of 
a literal translation of his original; he seeks, rightly, to present as far as possible a well-constructed 
Greek interpretation rather than a slavish reproduction of what he translates ; and when, as in the 
present case, it is poetry which is in question, the translator's freedom is of course increased. These 
two points must, therefore, not be lost sight of. But when all allowance is made for this, the fact 
still remains that the Greek text is in a far from satisfactory state; it has suffered greatly from 
corruptions made in transmission, it has often been inflated by the addition of glosses, inserted some- 
times for explanatory, at other times for doctrinal purposes, and further, marginal notes, not originally 
intended to be additions, have been later on incorporated into the text. Before proceeding, mention 
may here be made of the great displacement in the Greek text ; we quote from Dr. Swete:? ‘A 
remarkable divergence in the arrangement of the Septuagint and Old Latin versions of Ecclestasticus 
XXX-Xxxvi calls for notice. In these chapters the Greek order fails to yield a natural sequence, 
whereas the Latin arrangement, which is also that of the Syriac and Armenian versions, makes 
excellent sense. Two sections, Xxx. 25-xxxiii. 13a (@s kaAau@peros... puvdas Jaxo3) and Xxxill. 13 6- 
XXXvi. 16 a (Aapmpa kapdia ...é€rxatos nyptavnca), have exchanged places in the Latin, and the change 
is justified by the result. On examination it appears that these sections are nearly equal, containing 
in B 154 and 159 oriyot respectively, whilst x exhibits 160 in each.’ There can be little doubt that 
in the exemplar from which, so far as is certainly known, all our Greek MSS. of this book ‘are 
ultimately derived the pairs of leaves on which these sections were severally written had been 
transposed, whereas the Latin translator, working from a MS. in which the transposition had not 
taken place, has preserved the true order. 3 

When the various MSS. of the Greek version are examined it is seen that they exhibit great 
divergences,* and these divergences are further increased when the other versions and the patristic 
quotations are taken into consideration. For English readers the most instructive way of being 
brought face to face with these variations found in the Greek MSS. is to compare the Revised and 
Authorized versions together, for in the margin of the Revised version the following note occurs 
again and again: ‘Verse...is omitted by the best authorities’; by these ‘best authorities’ are 
meant the great Greek uncials of the fourth century A.D.(BxA). In the Authorized version, on 
the other hand, all the verses or parts of verses omitted by the Revised version find a place, the 


1 Tt should be noted that the displacement in chapter xxxi. 25 f., which has affected all extant Greek MSS., does not 
appear in #), which has the true order. See further on this point next section. 

* The Old Testament in Greek, vol. ii. p. vi. 

* The solution is due to O. F. Fritzsche, Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, v, pp. 169, 170. 

* For examples recourse must be had to the apparatus criticus in the commentary. 
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reason for this being that the Greek text of which the Authorized version is a translation is that 
represented by a number of cursives belonging to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, a text 
which is also to a large extent represented in the Old Latin version, and in the quotations from 
Sirach in the writings of some of the Church Fathers. These great divergences, then, in the 
Greek MSS., all of which, as we have just seen, go back to one copy in which the great displacement 
was already present, occasion a difficult problem. Two points, however, emerge clearly ; in the 
face of the striking and numerous divergences and additions it is evident that all the MSS. cannot 
ultimately all go back to one original form of text; and, again, since all the extant Greek MSS. 
are descended from one copy in which the displacement was already found, the divergences and 
additions must have been in existence at a very early period. The matter can be put in another 
way ; Cod. B, for example, represents one type of Greek text, Codd. 248, 253 represent another type, 
that, namely, which contains the additions: both have the great displacement, and therefore both, 
presumably, must ultimately go back to one and the same copy, although in the actual dates of 
these two manuscripts there is a difference of, roughly speaking, a thousand years. But how can it 
be possible that these two manuscripts should go back to one original copy when one of them has 
sO many variations and additions as compared with the other? Here let us note another factor 
which is of real assistance in helping to arrive at a solution of the problem—the Old Latin version, 
which is a translation of the Greek, has the additions, but has zo¢ got the displacement. Now the 
Old Latin version represents a condition of affairs which is older than either the great uncial codices 
or the cursives as we now have them; this, therefore, proves that the type of text represented by 
Codd. 248, 253 was extant in some MSS. before the existence of the archetypal MS. which contained 
the displacement. 

It seems clear that there existed at a very early period, probably as early as the last century 
B.C., two types of the Greek text, a przmary text, which lies at the back of a// the Greek MSS., and 
which represents the original translation of Ben-Sira’s grandson, and a secondary text. The former 
of these, the przwary text, is represented by the great uncials Bx A and the group of cursives 68, 
155, 157, 296, 307, 308, as well as in the Aldine and Sixtine editions. The secondary text 1s 
represented in varying degrees by the group of cursives 55, 70, 106, 248, 253, 254, and in the MS. 
used by the seventh-century corrector of Cod. Siniaticus, x°*; of these the foremost representative 
is 248; this type of text is also reflected in the Old Latin and the Syriac versions, as well as in 
the Syro-Hexaplar (in this latter many of the passages belonging to the secondary text are marked 
with the asterisk), and in the Complutensian text; it also has the support of Clement of Alexandrta 
and Chrysostom in their quotations from our book. This secondary Greek text was, like the 
primary one, translated from the Hebrew.! In the Talmud, and in some other Jewish writings, 
there are Rabbinical Hebrew quotations from Sirach which vary from the text of the great 
uncials (the primary text), but which are represented in the secondary Greek text. Again, in some 
cases the secondary Hebrew text, remnants of which are preserved in the recently-found Hebrew 
MSS., is represented in the ‘248 group’, but not in the uncials and their followers. And there ts 
this further fact that many of the additions found in the ‘248 group’ can, on account of their form, 
only be explained on the supposition of their having been translated direct from a Hebrew original. 
These points go to show that the additions which belong to the secondary Greek text are not 
interpolations, but are based in the main upon a secondary Hebrew original. 

To come back again, then, to the question with which we started ; how are the two (apparently 
contradictory) following facts to be explained? There are great divergences in our Greek MSS., 
and yet all go back to one archetype, because all have the same great displacement. The most 
probable hypothesis would seem to be that the archetype responsible for the displacement was 
a Greek MS. which contained the primary text represented by the uncials. From this MS. the 
uncials were directly derived, but at the same time other Greek MSS. were in existence which 
contained the secondary text and were without the displacement.2, As copies were multi- 
plied of the former group the distorted order was adhered to, while in some cases the variant text 
of the MSS. representing the secondary recension was adopted and embodied ; hence two varieties 
of text, both of which contain the displacement, come into existence. The purest extant form of 
the text of the secondary recension is represented apparently by the Old Latin version; the text 
of Cod. 248 only partially embodies the variants and additions of the Greek MSS. behind the 
Old Latin. 

But although there are some half-dozen Greek MSS., in addition to the Syriac and Old Latin 
versions and the Syro-Hexaplar, in which the secondary Greek text is represented, it is certain that 
no one of these actually contains that text as such; all that can be said is that these authorities 


’ On the primary and secondary Hebrew texts see the preceding section, § 3 (esp. (c)). 
2 It should be noted that # agrees with #, &c., in having the true order; it has not the displacement. 
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have to a greater or less extent been influenced by it. Thus, apart from a great many minor 
additions, the ‘248 group’ of MSS. (including 8** and the Syro-Hexaplar), taken altogether, have 
about a hundred and fifty s/échoi which are not found in the MSS. representing the primary Greek 
text :} of these additions thirty-two are found in the Syriac version, which has, besides these, thirty- 
seven more of its own; the Old Latin version has a much larger number of its own, together with 
thirty-three of those found in the ‘248 group’. The other group of cursive MSS., mentioned 
above, which with the uncials represent the primary Greek text, were originally based on the 
secondary text, for they still contain traces of this latter, and must therefore be regarded as the 
descendants of manuscripts representing the secondary text which were corrected on the basis of 
the uncials. 

Although the fragments of the secondary Greek text now extant are considerable, they are but 
fragments, and, as-the sequel will show, it is reasonable to assume that at one time the divergences 
between the two types of text must have been considerably greater. The question, therefore, 
naturally arises why it was that a secondary type of text (in the first instance, as we have seen, 
existing in Hebrew) should ever have come into existence? The additions found in the ‘ 248 group ’ 
and other authorities are so considerable that they cannot be accounted for by the assumption 
that they are merely arbitrary expansions of the text or explanatory glosses; they must have some 
more specific purpose. We believe that Mr. Hart is right in saying that these additions are 
‘Fragments of the Wisdom of a Scribe of the Pharisees, and contain tentative Greek renderings 
of many of the technica] terms and watchwords of the sect. As Jesus ben Sira dealt with the 
earlier Scriptures, so some unknown disciple dealt with his master’s composition. He received the 
deposit and added to it ;’ the additions are ‘traditional accretions, which—so far as external evidence 
testifies—descended from an immemorial antiquity’, though ‘they do not necessarily proceed from 
the hand of one individual’. In fact, the secondary Greek text represents a Pharisaic recension 
of the original work of Ben-Sira. But before we deal more fully with the subject of this Pharisaic 
recension, it is important as well as instructive to indicate the standpoint represented by Ben-Sira 
himself in his work ; this will help to explain and justify the existence of the later recension. 

Dr. Taylor, in his edition of Pirge Adoth (1897), p. 115, says in reference to the books of the 
Sadducees: ‘We have no authentic remains of Sadducee literature, but it has been suggested with 
a certain plausibility that the book Ecclesiasticus approximates to the standpoint of the primitive 
Caduqin as regards its theology, its sacerdotalism, and its want of sympathy with the modern 
Soferim. The name of Ezra is significantly omitted from its catalogue of worthies. ‘It remains 
singular’, remarks Kuenen, ‘that the man whom a later generation compared, nay, made almost 
equal, to Moses, is passed over in silence. . . . Is it not really most natural that a Jesus ben Sirach 
did not feel sympathy enough for the first of the Scribes to give him a place of honour in the 
series of Israel’s great men?’ The modern Scribe was to Ben-Sirach an unworthy descendant of the 
primitive IVzse, in accordance with Eliezer ha-Gadol’s lament over the degeneracy of a later age: 
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‘Ex quo Templum devastatum est,* coepere Sapientes similes esse Scriézs; Scribae aedituis; Aeditui, 
vulgo hominum; Vulgus vero hominum in pelius indies ruit, nec quis rogans, aut quaerens, superest. 
Cui ergo innitendum? Patri nostro coelesti?’ Dr. Taylor points out, further, the important fact 
that in the Babylonian Talmud (Sanhedrin 100 6) the Books of the Sadducces and the Look of Ben- 
Sira are placed side by side on the ‘ Index expurgatorius’ : 
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What Dr. Taylor says receives confirmation from the Hebrew text of the Canticle following |. 12, 
which was discovered subsequently to the publication of his book: ‘Give thanks unto Him that 
chooseth the sons of Zadok to be priests; for His mercy endureth for ever.’° It is also in accordance 
with the Sadducean theology contained in the book. There is no mention of the existence of 
angels, and only the scantiest reference to demons (and even this is not certain), the central idea 
being that of a personified Wisdom.® Then, again, special prominence is given to the Law; here we 
may be permitted to quote again from Dr. Taylor's book, especially as in connexion with what 
he says a further Sadducean tenet, the denial of a resurrection, is included (in Sirach belief in 
a hereafter is restricted to the Sheol-conception): ‘The Sadducees said, pu) efvar avacracy (Matt. 
xxii. 23), and our Lord answers by an indirect argument from the Pentateuch, instead of bringing 


1 Cod. 248 alone has a hundred and twenty-three. 2 See Smend, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirvach, pp. xciv. 
SOO eo 7A. * Mishnah, Sofah ix. 5 (Surenhusius, vol. iii, p. 308). 
© These words do not occur in either the Greek or the Syriac versions. § See further § 9, 111. 
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proofs of a more obvious and direct kind from other parts of Holy Scripture. Hence it has been 
inferred that they accepted the Pentateuch only, and rejected the Nebiim and Kethubim. On the 
other side, it is asserted that this inference is wholly inaccurate ; that they accepted the three divi- 
sions of the Cid Testament, and rejected only the extra-scriptural ‘ Tradition’ and scribe-law. The 
truth, perhaps, lies zz medio. The Jews in general esteemed, and still esteem, the Pentateuch more 
highly than the Prophets and the Hagiographa: 
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‘And therefore I say that the Prophets and Hagiographa are called words of QGabbalah, because they 
were received by d:ad0x7, and they came from the days of Moses; aud by no means are they equal 
to the Five Books, which are all precepts and ordinances, &c. If the Sadducees were of the number 
of those who insisted most strongly upon the superior authority of the Pentateuch, it might in 
certain cases be nearer to the truth to say that they rejected the Prophets and Hagiographa than 
to say that they accepted them. If a prophet were quoted in opposition to Moses they would 
have questioned the authority of the prophet.’? The antagonism between the Sadducees and the 
Pharisees on this point is clearly indicated by Josephus (Azz. xiii. 10. 6), where he says: ‘ The 
Pharisees have delivered to the people a great many observances by succession [cp. Dr. Taylor's 
quotation above] from their fathers, which are not written in the laws of Moses; and it is for this 
reason that the Sadducees reject them, and say, that we are to esteem as obligatory (only) those 
observances that are in the written word, but are not to observe those things that are derived from 
the traditions of our forefathers. The prominence given to the Law in Sirach may, therefore, 
well indicate the Sadducean attitude. Again, the very meagre reference to the Messianic hope, 
which is also characteristic of our book, likewise points to its emanating from a Sadducean #mz/zez, 
for the Sadducees did not share the Messianic hopes of the Pharisees; the latter, following the 
teaching of the Prophets, looked to God to guide the destinies of the nation, while the Sadducees 
disbelieved in such divine guidance; they ‘take away fate, afhrming that there is no such thing, 
and that the events of human affairs are not at its disposal, but they hold that all our actions are 
in our own power’ (Josephus, Av. xiii. 5. g; cp. Bcll. Jud. ti. 8. 14). Further, Ben-Sira shows 
himself to be a Sadducee by his comparatively favourable attitude towards the heathen world; it is 
true that one of the main objects of his book is to show the superiority of Jewish wisdom over that 
of the Greeks, but he does not show that contempt for non-Jews which was so characteristic of the 
Pharisees. 

What has been said is sufficient to show that our book, in its original form, represented the 
Sadducean standpoint; and this fact offers a prima facie presumption that with the growth of 
Pharisaic influence a book which enjoyed so much popularity as Sirach should have been later 
on moulded, as far as possible, into a form more in accordance with the ideas of the dominant 
party, and that therefore the additions which constitute the main feature of the secondary Greek 
text should reflect specifically Pharisaic teaching. As an active movement Pharisaism emerges from 
the Maccabean conflict with surrounding heathenism and only becomes quiescent after the annihila- 
tion of the Jewish national life in the reign of Hadrian (from about 150 B.C.-A.D. 130). The work 
which the teachers of the Law had begun—viz. the application of the Torah to the practical affairs 
of everyday life—was continued and made effective by the Pharisees. Elbogen, in his Rel/igzous 
Views of the Pharisees, p. 2, says: ‘The Pharisees are usually described as the party of narrow 
legalistic tendencies, and it is forgotten how strenuously they laboured, against the Hellenizing 
movement, for the maintenance of Monotheism ; it is forgotten that they built up relzgzonms tndivi- 
dualism and purely spiritual worship; that it was through them more especially that Jdelzef za 
a future life was deepened ; and that they carried on a powerful mission propaganda. They are 
represented as merely the guardians of the Pentateuch, and the fact is overlooked that they no less 
esteemed the Prophets and the Hagiographa, and were not less careful to make it their duty, in the 
weekly expositions of the Scriptures, to preach to the people the truths and hopes of religion out of 
these books.’ Fully in accordance with these religious views of the Pharisees are the three great 


watchwords in reference to practical religion to be found in Pharisaic literature, viz. 7P7¥) nran) awn, 
i.e. repentance, prayer, and almsgiving (lit. ‘ righteousness ’) ; these three are mentioned together as 
the three things which ‘avert the evil doom’.? In illustration of these Pharisaic religious views we 


1 [Read j'§) for ) jM2. Then we get the right sense: ‘though they came not’ instead of ‘ and they came.’— 
Gen. Editor.] 

pe poe77.. 21 VA, 

$ With what is said here regarding the Pharisees cp. Box's ‘Survey of Recent Literature on the Pharisees and 
Sadducees ’, in the Review of Theology and Philosophy, vol. iv, No. 3, pp. 133 ff. 
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will take a few examples from the additions found in the secondary Greek text in order to show the 
high probability of their having been put in bya Pharisaic scribe or scribes for the purpose of 
bringing the book more into harmony with the views of what had become the dominant religious 
party in Palestine. 

We have seen that in contra-distinction to Sadducean teaching the Pharisees believed strongly 
in the divine governance of the world and in a close relationship between God’s children and their 
heavenly Father; in illustration of this we may turn first to xvi. 10, where the Hebrew text has: 


Thus (did tt happen) to the six hundred thousand footmen, 
IVho were destroyed in the arrogancy of thetr heart. 


To this 55 70 248 add: 


Chastising, showing mercy, smiting, beating, 
The Lord guarded them tn mercy and in discipline. 


This addition is quite inappropriate where it stands, and has evidently got out of place, but it must 
evidently have been inserted for the purpose of emphasizing God’s activity among His people. 
A similar emphasis is found in the addition to xvii. 17, where 70 2.48 insert: 


Whom (i.e. Israel) He brought up as Flis firstbori with severity, 
Yet loving them, imparting to them the light of love, and He forsook them not. 


Further, in order to assert more strongly the divine guidance in the world, which, as we have seen 
from the words of Josephus above, the Sadducees denied, the Pharisaic scribe inserts in the middle 
of xvi. Ig (as preserved in 248), Zhe whole world was made, and existeth, by His will; the fine passage 
in which Ben-Sira describes the transcendent might of Jahveh scarcely seems to require this inser- 
tion, but, as a matter of fact, it does afford a better answer to the words of the supposed sceptic which 
Ben-Sira uses ; the point cannot be grasped unless the passage is quoted ; in xvi. 17 it is said: 


Say not: ‘I am hidden from God, 
And in the height who will remember me ? 
T shall not be noticed among so zllustrious a people ; 
And what is my soul among the mass of the spirits of all the children of men?’ 


These are the words which a sceptic is supposed to utter, and Ben-Sira answers the objector thus, 
XVI. 16, 19: 
Behold the heavens and the heavens of the heavens, 
And the deep, and the earth; 
When He treadeth upon them they stand firm, 
And when He visiteth them they tremble ; 
Yea, the bottonis of the mountains, and the foundations of the world, 
hen He looketh upon them they tremble greatly. 


Ben-Sira’s reply is a fine one ; it is probably true to say that he was a better Scribe than Sadducee 
in spite of the main tendency of his book (see the exegetical notes in the commentary for the 
Biblical references echoed in the lines above), but his answer was not sufficiently to the point for 
the practical Pharisee, whose added words offer in reality a more direct and pointed argument 
against the erroneous view expressed. Again, for practical purposes, as Hart well points out, ‘ it 
was necessary to guard against the tendency towards the Sadducean position, and to assert against 
them the fact that God governed the world ’; and so the Pharisaic glossator adds after xvili. 29 (248) : 


Letter ts trust (lit. ‘ boldness’) in a single Mlaster (i.e. God), 
Than with a dead heart to cling to dead things (i.e. idols). 


With a similar object the following addition is made after xviii. 2 (70 248): Ben-Sira says, The 
Lord alone shall be zustified; then comes the addition: 


And there is none other beside Hii, 
Who guideth the world in the hollow of His hand, 
And all things are obedient unto His will ; 
For Fle is king of all things, and they ave in Fis power, 
He separateth among them the holy things from the common. 
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And with the same purpose these striking words are added after xx. 31 (248): 


Better 1s perststent endurance (vmopovn) tn secking the Lord 
than a drtver (tpoxndarns, ‘ charioteer’) of his own life without a master. 


Hart (op. czt., p. 280) has some interesting remarks on these passages. ‘The description of the 
typical Sadducee’, he says,‘ as clinging with dead heart to dead things goes little beyond the account 
of Josephus. It is true he never identifies the sect formally with the Epicureans, but he describes 
them both in similar terms, and indicates his conviction that their denial of Providence leads to 
virtual atheism. A God who has no oversight of the universe is equivalent to a dead idol. Epi- 
cureans and Sadducees might acknowledge the distant existence of the gods of their respective 
nations,’ but this formal acknowledgement could not save them from the lash of the orthodox. The 
Rabbis employ the word Epicurus to denote the fool who said in his heart, There is no God. And 
such were dead even in their lifetime, as the righteous live on even in death. The picture of the 
charioteer, who drives his life, which is his chariot, at random, directed by no master, corresponds 
closely enough with one of the metaphors employed by Josephus: “ The Epicureans ”’, he says, “expel 
Providence from life, and do not admit that God oversees events, nor yet that the universe is guided 
by the blessed and incorruptible Essence for the permanence of the whole; they say that the world 
is borne along lacking a chartotecr and uncared for.” ’ ® 

The divine unity, together with the belief in God as the unique Saviour, is brought out by the 
addition in 70 248 (with slight variations) to xxiv. 23: 


Faint not, but be strong in the Lord, 
And cleave unto Him that He may strengthen you. 

Cleave unto Flim, the Lord, the Almighty, is the one and ouly God ; 
And beside Him there is no Saviour. 


This passage offers one of the most striking instances of the Pharisaic doctrine of God, both as 
regards the Divine personality as well as the relationship between Him and His true worshippers. 
This double aspect of Pharisaic doctrine, which has not always been adequately recognized, has 
been insisted upon with some emphasis by a recent writer. ‘It is well’, he says, ‘to lay stress upon 
the Pharisaic belief in the nearness of God and the directness of access to Him; also to make clear 
the fact that emphatic resistance was offered by the Pharisees to any idea of a plurality of Divine 
persons. ... Of course it was never denied that God was the Almighty, the Lord of all worlds, 
Supreme over everything. Indeed, that was affirmed over and over again, and is one of the axioms 
of Pharisaic belief. But, whatever other Jews may have done under the influence of Hellenism, the 
Pharisees never doubted for a moment that God Himself, the one supreme God, was actually near to 
every one of His people; “near in every kind of nearness,” as it was said (Jer. Berak. 13 a).’ 4 

The cleaving unto the Lord so strongly emphasized in the last-quoted addition leads us on 
to illustrate the Pharisaic characteristic of pietism; personal religion, that religious individualism 
which did so much to foster spiritual worship, is brought out in a number of the additions found in 
the secondary Greek text. Not that Ben-Sira was himself wanting in deep piety, but as compared 
with the Pharisaic ideal it is not surprising to find that the book was considered in some respects 
wanting, and that it seemed to the more ardent religious temperament of the Pharisees as not 
sufficiently expressive of the close relationship between God and His pious ones. For example, 
Ben-Sira says in i, 12: 

lhe fear of the Lord delighteth the heart, 
And giveth gladness, and joy, and length of days ; 


but the Pharisee deepens the sentiment by adding (70 253): 


the jedieo; e_ord 18 a eit from tie Lora, 
For it setteth |men| upon paths of love. 


In the same way, a few verses further on (16 f.), Ben-Sira’s words: 


To fear the Lord ts the fullness of wisdom, 


And she satiateth men with her fruits ; 

COV 17 - 

2 Jer. Berakh. i. 3 (4 D): ‘ For the living know that they shall die; these are the righteous, who even in their 
death are called living. But the dead know not anything; these are the wicked, who though living are called dead, 
for it is said, For I have no pleasure in the death of non. 

> Antig. x. 11.7. The word which Josephus uses for ‘charioteer’ is, however, not the same one which occurs in 
our book. 

4 Herford, Pharisaism, p. 259f., and see also the pages that follow. 
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are supplemented by the similar thought (70 248): 
And both ave gifts of God unto peace. 


Few better examples could be given illustrative of the trust which a pious Pharisee had in the mercy 
of God than the words added to xvii. 20. Ben-Sira says: 


Their inigutties are not hid from fim, 
And all their sins are [inscribed before the Lord. 


To this the Pharisaic glossator adds (70 248): 


But the Lord, being merciful, knowing also (that they are made in) fis own tmage, 
Spared them, and forsook them not, nor cast them off. 


The closeness of God to those who love Him—a characteristic Pharisaic doctrine, as we have seen— 
receives illustration from the following addition in 70 248 to xvii. 26a: 


For He Himself will lead (thee) out of darkness unto the light of salvation. 


The religious individualism of the Pharisee is brought out again in the addition of these words to 
Xxill. 5 in 245: 
And Him that desireth to serve Thee 
Do Thou ever hold up. 


This is added in spite of the fact that the passage xxiii. 1-6 is one of the most striking ones expressive 
of personal religion in the whole book. One more example of this characteristic ¢razt of the best 
Pharisaic spirit may be given; Ben-Sira says in Xxv. II: 


The fear of the Lord surpasseth all things, 
He that holdeth it, to whom shall he be likened ? 


The addition in 70, 248 breathes a deeper personal religion : 


The beginning of the fear of the Lord ts to love Him; 
And the beginning of faith ts to cleave unto Him. 


Among the characteristic watchwords of the Pharisees few, if any, occupied a more prominent position 
than ‘repentance’ (naiwn); ‘in their efforts to confirm the faith of their own people and to effect the 
conversion of those without, the Pharisees, like the Prophets and the Rabbis, were concerned to insist 
upon the paramount importanee of repentance. For the latter it was the condition of reception, and 
for the former it was the means of restoration. It was the function of the Pharisee to convict all 
men everywhere of their need of repentance. ' A good illustration of this occurs in the Pharisaic 
addition to xx. 2; Ben-Sira (according to the Syriac version, which has preserved the best text 
here,—the Hebrew is wanting) says : 


Fe that reproveth a sinner getteth no thanks ; 
Lut let him that maketh confession be spared humiliation. 


To this is added in 70 248 (the Old Latin version also has the words, but in a wrong place): 


How good tt ts when he who ts reproved manifesteth repentance, 
for thus wilt thou escape wilful sin? 


The phrase gdavepéoat peravoray certainly connotes more fullness of meaning than the one Ben-Sira 
uses in this Connexion, detfov emotpodry (xviii. 21); the former, as Hart well puts it, ‘includes all 
forms of outward manifestation of the inner change of mind.’ Again, in xvii. 22, Ben-Sira says: 


The righteousness of men ts to Him as a signet, 
And the mercy of man He preserveth as the apple of an eye ; 


but according to the Pharisaic glossator the real preciousness of man in God’s sight lies in the fact 
that repentance, divinely accorded, is manifested ; therefore he adds: 


Granting repentance to His sons and daughters (70 248). 


* Hart, op. cit., p. 305. For instructive quotations from Rabbinical literature on the Pharisaic doctrine of 
repentance, see Herford, of. cit, pp. 211-15. 


2 An almost identical addition occurs in 70 248 after xx. 8. 
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There are at least two of the additions in the secondary Greek text which contain a reference bo tlie 
future life, a doctrine the development of which the Pharisees did-much to foster. In xvi. 22, where 
Ben-Sira puts the following words into the mouth of a supposed sceptic : 


My rightcous dealing, who declareth it? 
And what hope (ts there), for the decree ts distant? 


The Pharisaic glossator adds what is evidently intended to be a reference to future judgement in 


saying : 
And the trying of all things ts not until the end (70 106 248). 


But more pointed is the longer addition found in 70 248 after xix. 17: 


The fear of the Lord ts the beginning of acceptance (by Hint), 
And wisdom will gain love from Him. 
The knowledge of the Lord ts life-giving tustruction ; 
And they who do the things that are pleasing nunto Him shall pluck the fruit of the tree of 
tnemor tality. 


There are also, as Hart points out (of. cz¢., p. 312), one or two references among the additions to the 
Future Life under the term ‘ Holy Age’, but as the references occur only in the Old Latin version 
‘they are perhaps to be relegated to a lower place in the succession of scribes who followed 
Ben-Sira . . . but their contexts contain nothing that is demonstrably Christian. Thus in xviii. 27 
the Old Latin has this addition : 


Go to the lot of the Holy Age 
With the living and them that offer thanksgiving to God. 


Tiel Sigh Soha eae 


I wtlt leave wt to them that seek wisdom, 
And I wilt not leave their progeny until the Holy Age. 


‘ Speaking generally, there does not appear to be any definite demarcation of the future from the 
present in these fragments. The mercy which rewards the faithful here differs in degree perhaps, 
but not in kind, from that which awaits them hereafter.’ 

We have dealt only with some examples of the additions found in Greek MSS. which represent 
to a greater or lesser degree the secondary Greek text; the character of this text could be still 
further illustrated by taking the Old Latin version into consideration, for this version has retained 
a number of the additions belonging to the secondary Greek text which have disappeared from all 
extant Greek MSS.;? but enough has been said to show that this text, translated originally from 
the Hebrew, has with every justification been called the Pharisaic recension of Sirach. For 
illustrations from the Old Latin version reference may be made to Hart’s book, pp. 289 ff., 313, in 
connexion with which should be read Herford’s Pharisaism, pp. 267-281. 

Turning now once more to the original translation of Ben-Sira’s grandson, there are some 
special points to be noticed. His knowledge of the Septuagint is very considerable; as Smend 
has pointed out, he frequently utilized this for the purposes of a lexicon. But his use of the 
Septuagint varies with the different divisions of the Old Testament ; thus, he appears to be most 
familiar with the Greek text of the Pentateuch, of which he makes a far greater use than of the two 
other divisions; for example, the words in xx. 29 d6pa dzorupAot dp9adpots cody are a verbal 
quotation from the Septuagint of Deut. xvi. 19; the same is the case in xxiv. 23, which contains an 
exact quotation from Septuagint of Deut. xxxiii. 4; cp. also xxiv. 15 with the Septuagint of 
Exod. xxx. 23 f., 34; xlix. 1 with the Septuagint of Exod. xxxv. 28, &c. His use of the Greek 
version of the prophetical books is considerably less, though in a variety of instances he shows his 
knowledge of this (e.g. with xlviii. 10 cp. Mal. iii. 24, and xlix. 7 with Jer. i. 10). But he does not 
seem to have had any acquaintance with a Greek translation of the Hagiographa. 

It is very probable that in his desire to attain a more than ordinary knowledge of Greek Ben- 
Sira’s grandson was to some extent versed in the general literature of the Greeks; he uses over two 
hundred words which do not occur elsewhere in the Septuagint ;* he is fond of using compound 


1 These words are also preserved in the Old Latin version. 2. See tumthier 9 sana 
> Smend, Die Weishett des Jesus Sitrach, p. \xiv. 
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verbs instead of the simple forms, and he shows his liking for variety by rendering the same Hebrew 
word by different Greek ones. Not infrequently he expands his translation of the Hebrew by adding 
an explanatory word or two (see e.g. the Hebrew and Greek of viii. 12, xl. 19, xli. 9g); he also often 
renders concrete words and expressions by abstract ones. The difference between the Greek of the 
Prologue and that of the book itself is so marked that Smend ts justified in believing that Ben-Sira’s 
grandson was helped in composing the former.! 


¢ 5. OTHER ANCIENT VERSIONS. 


i. Lhe Syriac Version. 

It is impossible to fix the date of the Syriac version of our book with any certainty; the 
earliest known MS. (Cod. Mus. Brit. 12142) belongs to the sixth century, but this MS. contains 
already a very large number of scribal errors, which points to a long previous history; it 
seems, however, to be the parent of all other extant Syriac MSS. of Sirach, for its corruptions 
occur in all of them. Wright, in speaking of the Syriac translations of the Old Testament 
Apocrypha, the dates of which are quite unknown, says that ‘it seems tolerably certain that 
alterations were made from time to time with a view to harmonizing the Syriac text with that of 
the Septuagint’,? a process which Burkitt thinks ‘may have begun as early as the episcopate of 
Palut (about A.D. 200)’, which would imply the existence of a Syriac version some time previous 
to this date. 

Although some scholars long ago sought to show that the Syriac version of Sirach was a 
translation from the Hebrew, their contention was combated by Syriac scholars, who maintained 
that it was translated from the Greek.? The discovery of the Hebrew text has, however, definitely 
settled the matter; if there was reason to believe, as was certainly the case, that the Syriac text 
itself presented indications of its having been translated from Hebrew and not from Greek, there is 
absolutely no doubt about this now that we can compare the Syriac with the Hebrew. Nevertheless, 
the Syriac translation was not made from the orzgzmal form of the Hebrew, though from a form 
which seems to have been in many respects nearer to the original form than that represented in the 
recently found Hebrew MSS. This fact makes the Syriac version valuable for correcting, where 
necessary, the Hebrew text in the form in which we now have it; and for those large portions of the 
book of which the Hebrew text has not been found the Syriac is, of course, indispensable. Another 
fact which makes the Syriac version valuable is that it contains a number of verses and parts of 
verses which are only found elsewhere either in the Hebrew alone, or in isolated Greek MSS., in 
some few cases also in the Old Latin version.* ‘In some instances the Syriac has retained the 
correct text where both the Hebrew and the Greek agree in having gone astray. But in a consider- 
able number of passages the Syriac is not a translation of the Hebrew, but of the Greek ;° it is 
possible that the reason of this was that in such cases the Greek version represented what the 
original Syriac translator believed to be the reflection of a more original form of the Hebrew than 
that which he had before him; or else, and this is more probable, it may be that the Syriac, as we 
now have it, has been corrected on the basis of the Greek; this would have been a very natural 
proceeding (even if a comparatively speaking pure Hebrew text had been available) at a time when 
the Greek Bible was regarded in the Christian Church as more authoritative than the Hebrew. 
That the Syriac translator of Sirach was a Christian seems more than probable. The Greek 
MS. or MSS. which the Syriac translator made use of contained elements representing the 
secondary Greek text, and it was a text which had undergone deterioration in other respects.’ ® 
In any case, the Syriac version is one which has a distinct value; nevertheless it inust be used with 
caution, for, in spite of what has been said about its usefulness and importance, it has some grave 
blemishes which must be taken into consideration when utilizing it. Smend says it is the worst 
piece of translation in the whole Syriac Bible, though in many cases it is uncertain in what pro- 
portion its mistakes are due to the translator himself, or to the Hebrew text which he had before 
him, or to some deteriorated Greek text which he utilized, or to textual corruptions which crept 
in during the process of transmission. But, however this may be, the fact remains that the work 
of translation has been done carelessly and without much trouble having been expended upon 
it; paraphrases abound; sometimes they are of a purely arbitrary character, at other times they 


ae many examples illustrating what has been said about the Greek translation, see Smend, of. ciz., 
pp. Lxii-]xvil, 
? Syriac Literature, p. 4, quoted by Burkitt in ZB, iv. 5026. 3 Smend, of. czt., p. CXxXXvl. 
* See e.g. ii. 18 d, xxv. 8 6, xivil. 23 é, xIvili. 12 ¢, d, li, 11d, 19 d, 26d. 5 See e.g. xxvi. 19-27, xlili, 1-10. 
® Oesterley, Ecclestasticus, in the Cambridge Bible, p. ci. 
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apparently represent what the translator believed to be the general meaning of the original, which 
he did not understand in all its details ; in yet other cases these paraphrases were evidently due to the 
desire to give a Christian sense to a passage. But perhaps the most serious blemish in this version 
is the large number of omissions ; Smend says that these amount to 370 stzchoz, ox one-ninth of the 
whole book. In many cases it is evident that the Syriac translator had what seemed to him good 
reasons for omitting certain passages; thus, as a Christian he felt justified in omitting such words 
as these: 
Lhanksgiving perisheth from the dead as from one that ts rot, 
(But) he that liveth and is in health praiseth the Lord (xvii. 28). 


It was probably owing to an anti-Jewish tendency that he omitted xxxvii. 25: 


The life of a man (numbers) days but few, 
But the life of Jeshurun days innumerable. 


A similar reason would account for the omission of xxxvili. 11, xlv. 8-14, parts of |. 18-21, and 
the litany after li. 12, though this last is also omitted in the Greek version. Quite comprehensible 
are the omissions of xxxiii. 26 (& xxx. 35) and xxxvi. 21, 23 (& 26, 28); but why such passages, 
e.g., as xli. 14—xlil. 2, and most of xliti. 11-33 should have been passed over it is impossible to say, 
excepting on the supposition that they are difficult ones to translate, and the Syriac translator did 
not feel inclined to undertake the task. 

It will thus be seen that while the Syriac version has a distinct value of its own and can 
certainly not be neglected, it must nevertheless be used with great caution ; indeed, the student will 
be wise never to utilize it without at the same time referring tothe Greek. It should be added that 
in this version the right order of the chapters is preserved. 


ii. Lhe Old Latin Version. 

This is the oldest ‘ and most important of the daughter-versions of the Greek. Like the Syriac 
version, while in some respects it 1s valuable for correcting the Greek, in other respects it presents 
grave drawbacks. As we shall sce later on (§ 8), Jerome left the Latin text of Sirach as he found 
it—a matter for congratulation, since as the version now stands it contains many really ancient 
elements which would probably have been lost altogether if Jerome had undertaken a translation of 
his own. That it contains, as we have already seen (p. 281), the chapters in the right order is also 
a fact of importance. But the text of the Old Latin version has come down to us in a deplorable 
condition, added to which it has the further disadvantage of having been made from a Greek text 
which was in a worse condition than that represented by any extant Greek MS. Moreover, the 
Old Latin text is full of scribal errors, and many arbitrary alterations have been introduced ; 
quotations from this version in the writings of the Latin Fathers are of little use for emending its 
text. Emendation is made the more difficult in that the original translation was apparently 
subjected to constant correction on the basis of different Greek texts; one example out of a great 
many may be given: in xii. 8 the Greek text runs: 


TPoTEXE pH AToTAaYIONS (V 106 248 253 Syro-Hex add 177 d:avoia cov), 
kal pi TaTewwOrs ev evppootvyn (248, &c. add xapdias) cov. 


For this the Latin has: 


A ttende ne seducins 
In stultitiam humilierts. 
Noli esse humilis tn saptentia tua, 
Ne humiliatus tn stultitiam seducaris (= vv. 10, 11 in Latin). 


In cases like this the question arises as to whether the ,additions have been inserted from other 
Latin texts, or whether they are doublets due to the incorporation of marginal notes into the text ; 
in other words, do they represent different Greek texts from which Latin translations were made, 
or are they merely Latin variations of one and the same Greek text? It is by no means always 
possible to decide which, a fact which materially increases one’s difficulties when utilizing the 
Latin version. 


1 Of its date nothing further can be said, but the earliest known citations are found in Cyprian. 
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The question as to whether the Old Latin version was made from a MS. representing the 
primary or secondary Greek text is one of extreme complexity; at first sight one would feel 
impelled to postulate the secondary Greek text as the basis of the Latin version, but the fact that 
many of the additions belonging to the secondary Greek text are preserved in the Syro-Hexaplar 
but not in the Old Latin goes to show that the latter cannot have been made directly from the 
secondary Greek text. And yet, as Smend has shown, the copy from which the Old Latin was 
made was more influenced by the secondary Greek text than any other known Greek MS., though 
that copy did not in itself represent the secondary Greek text; for, as Smend says, ‘trotz aller 
sekundaren Elemente, die die Vorlage enthielt, und trotz aller Bearbeitung, von der der urspriing- 
liche Text des Lateiners betroffen sein mag,— durch Massenbeobachtung lasst sich nachweisen, 
dass die Vorlage des Lateiners im Wesentlichen der griechische Vulgartext war, den der Lateiner 
nicht nur in alten guten Lesarten, die freilich auch aus Gr. II’ (i.e. the secondary Greek text) 
‘stammen k6nnten, sondern auch in hdchst sekundidrer Entartung vor sich hatte’ (of. cz¢., p. cxxiv). 
The proof of this is minutely worked out by him. ‘The conclusion which Smend draws from this 
complicated state of affairs is that the foundation of the text from which the Old Latin Version 
was made was the primary Greek one, but that in that text was incorporated a later recension of 
the secondary Greek text, the offspring, perhaps, of a Hebrew original.’ And it must be confessed 
that only on this hypothesis can all the phenomena of the Old Latin version be explained. 


ill. Zhe Syro-Hexaplar. 

This is the Syriac version made by Paul of Tella from the Greek (c. A.D. 616). ‘If we retain 
the designation Syro-Hexaplar,’ says Nestle, ‘we must bear in mind that Sirach had no place in 
Origen’s Hexapla; but in one particular respect this: Syriac version reminds us of the Hexapla; one 
of the critical marks of Origen, the asteriscus, appears also in Sirach, at least in its first part up to 
chap. xiii. Hart, on the other hand, remarks: ‘Origen valued the Book of Jesus Ben-Sira, and 
its text required a settlement. It seems reasonable to accept the evidence—direct and indirect—as 
it stands, and to conclude that he attempted to purge the current Greek version of its accretions, 
and that his disciples removed them bodily, and sometimes parts of the true text with them ' 
(op. cit., p. 359). It is true we are nowhere told that Origen incorporated the books of the 
Apocrypha in his Hexapla, but the way in which he quotes from them, speaking of them as 
‘Holy Scripture’ (see below, § 8), would naturally lead to the supposition that he did so incorporate 
them. ‘There is also the fact that in the Syro-Hexaplar the Book of Baruch undergoes much the 
same treatment with regard to the Hewxaplaric signs as the canonical books. As Smend says : 
‘The excellence of Syro-Hexaplaric Sirach text would not be unworthy of Origen.’ In general 
the text of this version follows very closely a MS. with which Cod. 253 was intimately related, but 
the translator also utilized the Peshitta when for one reason or another he found it convenient 
to do so. The translation is in parts very free. There are a number of marginal notes which 
were presumably taken from the Greek MS. which the translator had before him; these not 
infrequently present the better reading. 


iv. Lhe Sahidic Version. 

The MS. containing this version, which is based on a Greek text closely related to the Greek 
uncials, has suffered a good deal of mutilation; the Prologue is almost entirely wanting through 
this cause; in addition to this a good many stichot are omitted. Other Coptic versions of more 
or less value are the Bohairic and Akmimic; only fragmentary remnants of these are extant. For 
the published texts of them see Smend, of. c7t., p. CXXx f. 


v. The Ethiopic Verston. 

This version is rendered from the Greek, of which it is often a literal translation, but in his 
desire to make the meaning of the original before him clear the translator often interprets, i.e. he 
gives a paraphrastic rendering. Smend (of. c¢t., p. cxxxii) gives as an example of this xxiv. 21, whére 
for the Greek: 


¢ 93 di , v i \ e s , wf / 
Ol ETULOVTES PE ETL TELVATOVOLY, Kat OL TLVOVTES LE ETL OLYTTOVOLD, 


* Cp. the words of Herkenne (De Veterts Latinae Ecclestastict capitibus ¢-xlit? [1899]): ‘ Nititur Vetus Latina 
textu vulgari Graeco ad textum Hebraicum alius recensionis Graece castigato’; quoted by Nestle in Hastings’s DB, 
iv. 545. 

* In Hastings’s D&B, iv.§44. There are altogether forty-five asterisks, about twenty of which are placed against 
words and sentences belonging to the secondary Greek text. 
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the Ethiopic has: 


They that cat me, eat me and are not satisfied, 
And they that drink me, drink me and are not satisfied. 


The value of this version is not infrequently marred by the fact that its renderings only partially 
represent the Greck, the reason being presumably that the I:thiopic translator did not really under- 
stand what was before him and made a guess at the meaning. Smend quotes Dillmann (who has 
edited this version, V.7. Aethzopie?, tom. v, Berol. 1894) to the effect that the Ethiopic has been 
subjected to revision in later times on the basis of the Greek text; he does not believe it possible 
to restore the :thiopic text to its original form from the MSS. which are now extant. Upon the 
whole the Ethiopic follows the text of Cod. B; the MS. from which the version was made, however, 
represented in some cases a purer, in others a more corrupt, form of text than that of Cod. B. 
Here and there the Ethiopic is of value for correcting the Greek. 


vi. The Armenian Version. 

This version exists in two forms, one translated from the Old Latin, and the other from the 
Greek; the former is but of small value for text-critical purposes. The latter is of more use, but 
a good deal of the text is wanting, viz. xxxvi. I-xxxviil. 14, xliti-li, besides a number of isolated 
passages. On the other hand, it has some additions which are singular to it; see Herkenne, 
Armenischer Sirach, p. 30 ff. 


vii. Zhe Slavonie Version. 

One point of importance regarding this version is that it sometimes agrees with the Old Latin 
against all extant Greek authorities; moreover, in agreement with the Old Latin and against all 
known Greek MSS. (with the exception of Cod. 248) it has xxx. 25-xxxili. 13 a in the right place. 
According to Margoliouth it ‘follows a text similar to that of the Complutensian edition, but with 
only a portion of the additions’. It has been revised from the Syro-Hexaplar. 


vill. The Arabic Version. 

This is a translation of the Peshitta (Syriac Vulgate). ‘The translator’, says Smend, ‘ was not 
concerned to offer a careful translation of his copy; he desired rather to present an elegantly- 
written Arabic book.’ His translation is, therefore, throughout a free one, and he inserts additions 
of his own. The text, or that of the MS. from which it was made, has been influenced by the 
Greek. But the manifold /aczmae of the Syriac version recur in the Arabic. The version is of but 
small value. 


: $6. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE. 


i. The name and personality of the author. In the MSS. of the Greek Bible the author of our 
book is called "Incots Nespdy, or more briefly Neypdx*; among the later Jews ND fa, and so in the 
MSS. of the Syriac Bible xp 11 (or in a less authentic form xox 2, i.e. Sox of the Captive). 

The full name of the author is given in the body of the book, in |. 27, which in 2 appears as 


Simeon the son of Jeshnua (Jesus) the son of Eleasar the son of Sira (in Hebrew ayds ja ne ia py 
svo ja)2 For this & has: "Incods vids Neipay ‘EAeaCapou 6 ‘lepoooAvpeirns (but 248 Complut. Sixtine 
> ’E\calapov). In this passage is omitted altogether; the Syro-Hexaplar has: Jess the son of 
Strach of Eliezer. The usual designation of the author in the Syriac MSS. of the Bible is: /eszs 
the son of Stmeon.* 

Now as the author’s grandson states explicitly in the Greek Prologue to his version of the book 
that his grandfather’s name was /eszs (Incods), it is likely that the name Szveou is an intrusion 
in the text of ®; this is made exceedingly probable when it is seen that the clause |. 27, as it appears 
in #, is overloaded ; by the removal of j2 pyow symmetry is restored, and the line may be read 
with Smend : 


seo ja atyds ja yw? 
Of Jesus ben Eleazar ben Sira. 


1 Quoted by Nestle in Hastings’s DB, iv. 544. 

? Seipay (Sirach) is the Greek form of Sira (81D), the final y being added in the Greek form of the word to indicate 
that it is indeclinable; so AxeAdaudy Acts i. 19, in some MSS., for "AxeAdaua: cp. Dalman, Grammatik d. judisch- 
palistinischen Aramadisch*, pp. 137, 202. 

8 This form of the name reappears twice in the Hebrew subscription of the book, which follows li. 30. 

‘ Nestle (7DB&, iv. 541 4) remarks that the name Simeon ‘is firmly attached to the author of this book in the 
Syriac Church’, 
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Thus the name of the author was /esevs,and his grandfather's name Szra; the use of a grandfather’s 
(or carlier ancestor’s) name as a patronymic (with Aen prefixed) was not uncommon, especially 
when a father’s name was not sufficiently distinctive. The intruding Szseou may have been derived 
from ]. 1 (the name of the High-Priest), and in this way may have come erroneously to be attached 
to the name of the author of the book.’ 

From the data supplied by the book itself it may be inferred that Ben-Sira was a professed 
student and teacher of ‘wisdom’. Asa ‘scribe’ (he is described in the Prologue as avaywookwy = 
~51D)—for by this time ‘ scribe’ and ‘wise’ had become amalgamated—he imparted instruction to 
young members of the Jerusalem aristocracy, who assembled in his ‘ house of instruction’ (wa nva3 
li. 23); and there, doubtless, he lectured on matters of jurisprudence, as well as ethics, in the manner 
congenial to the Teachers of the. Law (cp. xxiil. T1, 23). Ben-Sira, however, belonged to the earlier 
Séferém in whom the spirit pervading the Wisdom-Literature was still strong. Though possessed 
with a deep sense of Israel’s unique position among the nations, the class of teachers to which 
Ben-Sira belonged was animated by a broad and tolerant spirit that could take a genial! view of 
life asa whole. This spirit pervades the book. It is marked by sound piety mixed with a thorough 
knowledge of human nature, and a sympathetic and cultivated appreciation of the amenities of the 
social side of life. Both the follies and the heroism of the fanatic are carefully avoided by Ben-Sira. 
When he sings the praise of the ideal scribe (xxxix. 1-11) we doubtless have in the description 
a piece of self-revelation of the author: 


Not so he that applieth himself to the fear of Gor, 

And to set his mind upon the Law of the Most fligh ; 
Who searcheth out the wisdom of all the anetents, 

And ts ocenpied with the prophets of old ; 
Who heedeth the discourses of men of renown, 

And entereth into the dech things of parables ; 
Searcheth out the hidden meaning of proverbs, 

And ts conversant with the dark sayings of parables. 


Court life and foreign travel are part of his experience: 


Who serveth among great men, 
And appeareth before princes ; 

IVho travelleth through the lands of the peoples, 
Testeth good and evil among nten. 


It has been suggested that our author may have travelled as a young man, and at one time 
have becn in the service of one of the Greek kings (successors of Alexander the Great), perhaps 
Ptolemy IV (220-204 B.C.). During these experiences, it would seem, he encountered much 
personal danger : 

In my journeying [have seen much, 
And many things have befallen me: 
Often was [ in danger even unto death, 
But was preserved . . . (XXxXiv. 11-12). 


The opening verses of chap. li refer, in a tone of unusually deep feeling, to deliverance from 
a grievous danger which seriously threatened the author’s life. This may have been, as has been 
suggested, some peril of a political kind, possibly connected with his life at court or with his 
responsible public life. He alludes in this passage more than once to ‘cunning lips’ and ‘framers 
of lies’, the result of whose machinations was that his 


Soul drew nigh unto death ...... 
And I turned about on every side, yet there was none to help me. 


The author’s relation to contemporary Jewish life, as revealed in his book, could not be better 
summed up than in the words of Edersheim. ‘The book of Ben-Sira’, he says, ‘represents an 
orthodox, but moderate and cold, Judaism—before there were either Pharisees or Sadducees ; 
before these two directions assumed separate form under the combined influence of political circum- 
stances and theological controversies. In short, it contains, as yet undistinguished and mostly in 


1 Schechter, however, thinks that the author's name may have been Szseon (or Sion): ‘ Probably he was so 
called after the High-Priest Simeon whose younger contemporary he was—a custom usual enough among the Jews at 
a very early period’ (IV/AS, p. 65). 
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germ, all the elements developed in the later history of Jewish religious thinking. But beyond all 
this the book throws welcome light on the period in which it was written. If we would know 
what a cultured, liberal, and yet genuine Jew had thought and felt in view of the great questions of 
the day; if we would gain insight into the state of public opinion, morals, society, and even of 
manners at that period—we find the materials for it in the book Ecclesiasticus.’ ! 


i. Lhe date of composition of the Look. The two crucial factors for determining the date of the 
book’s composition are (a) the identity of the High-Priest Simon, who is the subject of the eulogium 
in ch.1; and (4) what is meant by ‘the thirty-ecighth year’ in the Prologue of the Greek translation ? 

(a) Semon [ or Stmon I? With whom is the Simon son of Jochanan (so #: but & Onias), 
mentioned in |. 1 f., to be identified? From the.glowing description which is given by Ben-Sira of 
this High-Priest it has been surmised, with considerable plausibility, that our author wrote of one 
whom he had actually seen officiating in the sanctuary. The Simon referred to has been identified 
with ‘Simon the Just (ptya jor), who, again, is identified by some scholars with Simon I, son of 
Onias I, and grandson of Jaddua (he flourished 310-291 or 300-270 B.C.), according to others with 
Simon IT (219-199 B.C.) son of Onias II. As far as Ben-Sira’s description is concerned it would fit 
either of these identifications. The question of date must be determined on other grounds. 


Josephus (Avw7/. xii. 2. 5) relates of Simon I that, on account of his piety, he was surnamed ‘the Just’. 
Reference to Simon II is made in Aw/. xii. 4. 1of. Herzfeld identifies the ‘Simon the Just’ (pysyA pyre) of 
Pirge Aboth iii. 1 with Simon II, and fixes the date of his high-priesthood as 226-198 B.c. (Zunz 221-201 B.C.); 
see Dr. C. TFaylor’s note on Ado/h ii. 1. Derenbourg also (£’ssaz sur histoire et la géographie de la Palestine, 
p. 46 f.) argues strongly in favour of the identification of Simon the Just, whose memory is preserved in Rabbinic 
tradition, with Simon II. It is this Simon, according to Derenbourg, who is the subject of Sirach 1. Josephus’ 
application of the epithet (‘the Just’) to Simon I is a mistake. 


(6) The date in the Prologue. An explicit indication of date is given in the Greek Prologue 
written by the translator as a preface to his Greek translation of the book. In this the translator 
says he came to Egypt ‘in the thirty-eighth year emi tod Evepyérov BaotAéws’. This, it is true, has 
been taken by some scholars to mean in the thirty-eighth year of the translator’s age ‘under king 
Euergetes’. If this were right it would be impossible to say what date is meant, as we have no 
other means for determining when the translator was born, or which king Euergetes is referred to. 
As there is no particular reason why the translator should have stated his age in this context, it is 
natural to interpret ‘the thirty-eighth under king Euergetes’ as referring to the thirty-eighth regnal 
year of the king so named. This limits the reference to the two Ptolemies, among the Egyptian 
kings, who were called EKuergetes: of these Euergetes I reigned only twenty-five years (247-222 B.C.), 
and is thus excluded ; Euergetes II, surnamed Physcon, reigned in all fifty-four years, partly as 
joint king (170-145) and partly as sole king (145-116). Reckoning from this king’s accession his 
thirty-eighth regnal year would be 132 B.c. It may be concluded, therefore, that the translator 
reached Egypt in this year, and completed his translation of the book some few years later (between 
132 and 116; see the note on line 15 of the Prologue in the following commentary). 

The translator calls the author of the original book his wamzos,a term which may be inter- 
preted in its usual sense of ‘ grandfather’.2 The composition of the original book of Ben-Sira may, 
therefore, be assigned to the first quarter of the second century B.C. (200-175 B.C.). The author 
would thus have been a younger contemporary of the High-Priest Simon II, and could have 
witnessed a service on the Day of Atonement in the temple in which Simon took part. The tone 
of the references to Simon in ch. ] suggests that when Ben-Sira wrote Simon had been dead for 
some time. This rather suggests a date about 180-175 B.C. for the actual composition of the book. 
As there is no allusion in the book to the events that led up to the Maccabean conflict the date 
cannot well be placed later than 175 B.C. 


The internal evidence of the book itself favours the suggested date—especially the traces of Greek influence 
onthe thought; notably the personification of Wisdom (cp. esp. ch. xxiv), and the acquaintance shown with Greck 
customs, such as the use of music at feasts (xxxv. 3-6). 


Recently, however, a much earlier reckoning for the date in the Prologue has been proposed 
on new grounds and maintained by Mr. J. H. A. Hart.2 Hart thinks it incredible that a Jew from 
the outside world should have visited and stayed for any length of time to work in Egypt in the 
reign of Euergetes II, who was notoriously hostile to Jews, and, in fact, to all foreigners. He 


1 In Wace’s Apocrypha ii. 2 (Introduction to Ecclesiasticus). 

2 <It sometimes means “ancestor”; but in such cases the connexion usually indicates the wider sense’ (Seligmann, 
Pepe niecol, 1171, note 3). 

3 Evclestasticus in Greek, pp. 249 ff. 
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accordingly proposes to interpret the date in the Prologue as follows: the preposition é¢xi—though 
he allows that it is sometimes used in Greek translations of Hebrew date-specifications in a 
pleonastic sense = of, and that this usage can be paralleled from the papyri and inscriptions (e.g. 
the Rosetta stone)—is not, as it is used in the Prologue, without definite significance, and merely 
a meaningless part of an established formula. While admitting that the words might conceivably. 
mean the thirty-eighth year of Euergetes II, yet the number ‘may equally well belong to some 
familiar and therefore unspecified era’, and that this is the common Egyptian era which begins with 
the accession of each king and ends with his death. Ptolemy Philadelphus (284-247 B.C.) was 
succeeded by Euergetes I in the thirty-eighth year of the reign of the former, i.e. Euergetes I 
ascended the throne in the thirty-eighth year of the reign of Philadelphus (247 B.c.). The formula 
in the Prologue therefore means that the grandson of Ben-Sira came to Egypt in the thirty-eighth 
year of the era of Ptolemy Philadelphus, but after Euergetes I had come to the throne. Thus, 
according to Hart, the younger Ben-Sira came to Egypt in the year 247 B.C., and stayed there 
during the whole reign of Euergetes, till his death in 222 B.c."| These results would necessitate 
placing the composition of the original book of Ben-Sira at least a century before the commonly 
received date (i.e. 300-275 B.C.). 


Hart’s arguments are unconvincing. In particular he seems to exaggerate the hostility of Ptolemy Physcon 
to the Jews in Alexandria. The Jews were persecuted for a time by this king, not on account of their religion, 
but for political reasons. ‘With the establishment of order, peace was doubtless restored to the Jews also.’? 
Willrich, indeed, has given good reasons * for believing that this Ptolemy was far from being hostile to the Jews in 
general. It has been shown that he possessed many Jewish officials, and that the Jews prospered and increased 
in Egypt under his rule exceedingly. ‘The proposed explanation of the date is also anything but convincing. If 
the translator wished to say that he arrived in Egypt in the year which concluded the reign of Philadelphus and 
was marked by the accession of Euergetes(1) he might have written ‘in the thirty-eighth year of Philadelphus ézi 
rou Evepyérov Baothéws’. But it is difficult to imagine him writing at least twenty-five years after the era of 
Philadelphus had come to an end:* ‘in the thirty-eighth year émi rot Evepyerov Baowdéws’. On Hart’s own 
showing a new era had intervened (that of Euergetes 1); why then should not the first year of this era have been 
specified distinctly, if it was meant? Further, Hart’s criticism of the very strong examples adduced by Deissmann® 
of the independent use of émi in such date-specifications cannot be said to impair their cogency. The internal 
evidence of the book, as well as the character of the diction of the original Hebrew, also points to a later date than 
300-275 B.C. 


87. THE INFLUENCE OF SIRACH ON LATER LITERATURE. 


The influence of our book on the later literature of the Christian Church may be measured, in 
a general way, by the history of its relation to the Canon, which is summarized in the next section.® 
Restrictions of space will only allow of citations here to illustrate the influence of the book on 
(a) the New Testament, and (0) later Jewish literature. 


(a) The relation of Sirach to the New Testament. When it is remembered that the New 
Testament writers, as a rule, use the Greek Bible in their citations of Scripture it is somewhat 
surprising to find so few direct quotations from the books which find no recognition in the Pales- 
tinian Canon. Not even all the books included in the latter are cited—no quotation occurring from 
Canticles, Qoheleth, Esther, or Ezra-Nehemiah. On the other hand, a rich use is made of the 
Pentateuch, Prophets, and Psalms, while the historical books are referred to more rarely. Still 
some quotations from deutero-canonical and extra-canonical books do occur, such as the citation 
from the Book of Enoch in the Epistle of Jude. In view of the important place occupied by 
Sirach in the Wisdom-Literature, and the popularity enjoyed by this literature, especially 
among the Jews of the Greek Dispersion, it would be surprising not to find any traces of its influence 
on those books of the New Testament which markedly reflect the Alexandrine spirit. If there are 
no actual citations of Sirach in the Epistle to the Hebrews, there are at least some possible indica- 
tions of acquaintance with it (in its Greek form). Thus in Heb. xii. 12 a citation is made of 
Isa. XXxv. 3 (ras wapepévas xetpas Kal Ta TapadeAvpéva yovata) in a form which exactly agrees with 
that of Sirach xxv. 23, against the LXX (which has yeipes dvetuévar). Such examples are not, it 
must be confessed, decisive. On the other hand, in the Epistle of St. James indications of direct 
acquaintance with our book are abundant and clear. The more important may be given here. 


* avyxpovioas, ‘I stayed in Egypt as long as king Euergetes reigned.’ But see our note on this word in the 
Prologue, line 15. 

* Krauss in JE, x. 265 a. . 3 Judaica (G6ttingen, 1900), p. 11 f. 

* This is involved in ovyxpovicas, according to Hart’s explanation. 5 Bible Studies (E.T.), pp. 339 ff. 

® And also by the number of secondary versions based on the Greek text (see § 5 above). 
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Ep. of St. Janies. 


iv: Bul if any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask 
of God, who givith to all liberally and upbraideth noi 
(cat py dverdiCovros). 


1.6, 8: But let him ask in faith, nothing doubiing ; 
for he that doubleth ts like the surge of the sea driven by 
the wind and tossed... a doubleminded man (avip 
Sipuyos), wrstible in all his ways (dxaraararos ev macats tais 
ddois atrov). 


i. 2-4: Count it all poy, my brethren, when ye fall 
into mantfold templations, &c. (cf. v. 12). 

i. 13-15: Left no man say when he ts templed, [ am 
lempied of God: for God cannot be tempted with evil, and 
He Himself templeth no man, &c. 

i. 19: Let every man be swift to hear (taxis «is 16 
axovoa), Slow /o speak. 

i. 23: For if any one is a hearer of the word, and not 
a doer, he is like unto a man beholding his natural face 
in a mirror (ev éoontpa). 

v. 5: Ve have hved delicately on the earth, and taken 
your pleasure (éonatadjoare). 


v.14: Ls any among you sick? let him call for the 
elders of the church; and let them pray over him, anointing 
him with ol in the nanre of the Lord. 


Strach (&). 

xvil. 18: A fool will upbraid (ovedse) ungraciously, 
&e, xx.15: fHe| the fool | will gtve little and upbraid 
(dveduet) much. xii. 22: fer thou hast given upbratd 
nol (pera TO Oovrat py dveidse). 

1. 28: LDisobey not the Lord ; and come not unlo Him 
zuith a double heart (ev capdia diaop). 11. 12 f.: Woe unto 
SJearful hearts, and to faint hands, and to the sinner that 
goeth two ways ,; woe unto the faint heart, for tt belteveth 
OPEC. = CD avG (6 diyAwooos), Vil, 10 ( Be not faint- 
hearted in thy prayer). 

li. 1 fs: MZy son, if thou comest to serve the Lord, 
prepare thy soul for templation, &c. (cp. i. 23). 

xv, 11-20: Say nol thou, [tis through the Lori that 
Ll fell away... . Say not thou, It 1s He that caused me fo 
err, Lor He hath no need of a sinful man, &c. 

v.14: Be swift to hear (yivov raxds ev axpodce oov) : 
CoslVa 20: 

xi. 11: And thou shalt be unto him as one that hath 
wiped a mirror (as ekpepaxas EcomT pov). 


xxv. 13: Zhe discourse of fools ts an offence, and 
their laughter ts in the wantonness of sin (€v omaraXry 
duaprias). 

xxxvil.g-15: ALy son, in thy sickness be not negligent, 
but pray unto the Lord and He shall heal thee, &e. 


There are also many resemblances in thought and theme throughout the two books: cf. e.g. the 


treatment of humility (Jas. 1. 9, Sirach iii. 18), pride (Jas. iv. 6, Sirach x. 7), of poor and rich 
(Jas. ii. 1-6, Sirach x. 19-24; cp. xull. 9), of stumbling (Jas. iii. 2, Sirach xix. 16), and of true 
wisdom (Jas. ili, 13-17, Sirach xix. 18-22); and other parallels are to be noticed in the use of 
figure, such as that of the crown of life (Jas. 1. 12, cp. Sirach xv. 6), and of rust (Jas. v. 2, 3, cp. 
Sirach xxix. Io, xii. 1o).! 

If these examples are not sufficient to establish a relation of direct dependence, they are 
sufficient to justify the inference—which is confirmed by the general character of the Epistle and its 
relation to other books of the Wisdom-Literature—that the author of St. James was well acquainted 
with, and was influenced by, Sirach. 

It is difficult to believe that a book that enjoyed in the early centuries of the Christian era such 
popularity both among the Jews of Palestine and the Dispersion could have been entirely unknown 
to the writers of the other New Testament books. And, in fact, possible signs of acquaintance with 
it are not wanting. In this connexion the following parallels have been noted :? 


Matt. vi. 14 éav yap adyre tois avOparos ta mapa- 
TTOPATA AUT@Y, adycet Kat bpiv O TaTHpP Vp@y 6 ovpartos. 

Matt. vi. tg f. uy Onoavpiere byiv Oncavpovs ent THs ys, 
Orrov ans Kai Bowats ad:paviCer, kai Grou kNertat Scopvamovar Kat 
KNewrovat’ Onaaupicere S€ vpivy Onaoavpors ev ovpave KTH. 

Matt: Xvi, 27 Kai tore awodaoe: Exaot@ Kata THY mpage 
auTOU. 

Luke i. 17 émorpépat xapdias matépwv ent téxva xr, 


(of Elijah). 


Strach Xxviil. 2 aes ddixnua Ta mAnolov gov, Kat TOTE 
SenOevros gov ai dpaptiat gov AvOnodvrat. 

Strach XX1X. 12 wuvedecov éeAenpaavuny €y Tots Tapetots 
gov, Kat avtn ekedettal oe &x TaaNns KaKwWOEwS. 


Strach XXXil. 24 €ws avranode avOpanw xara Tas mpakets 
auTou «TA, 
Strach xivill. 10 é€morpévat xapdiav marpos mpos viov 


KTA. (of Elijah). 


These parallels are, it must be confessed, not very convincing. On the other hand, the Parable 
of the Rich Fool (Luke xii. 15 f.) may have been suggested by more than one passage in Ben-Sira. 
The theme of the parable finds an exact parallel in Sirach xxxi. 3 €xomtaoe wAovotos ev cuvaywyy 


Xpnwatwr, kal éy TH avanavoe: eunindatar THY TpypNnudtav avTod. 
There is also the remarkable parallel to the same passage, 


phrases used here (cuvagw, ava7ravov). 
presenting similar features, in Sirach xi. 18-19: 


St. Luke has parallels to some of the 


1 See, further, Mayor, Ep. of S¢. Jantes’, pp. cxvi-cxvili; Zahn, L7n/ler/ung, 1. 87. 


2 Cp. Nestle in HDB, iv. 5504. 
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There ts that waxeth rich by his wariness and pinching, 
And thts ts the portion of his reward: 
When he saith, I have found rest, 
And now will I cat of my goods ; 
Yet he knoweth not what tine shall pass, 
And he shall leave them to others, and die (R.V.). 
It will be convenient in concluding this paragraph to note a passage from the Didache, which 
looks like a real quotation either from Ben-Sira or a common source. 
Sirach iv. 31 runs: 
Let not thy hand be stretched out to take. 
And closed in the midst of giving (so i). 


This is apparently quoted in the Dedache iv. 5: 
Be not one that stretches out his hands to receive, 
But draws them in when he should give. 


It is difficult to believe that our book did not exercise a considerable influence on the formation of 
the Didache asa whole. There are many parallels both in thought and sentiment. 


(6) Sirach and later Jewish Literature. In this connexion it will be convenient to note 
some of the more striking parallels between our book and (i) Ahiqar, (ii) Tobit, (iii) other non- 
Rabbinical Jewish literature, and then (iv) to estimate and illustrate its influence on the Rabbinical 
literature. 

It is difficult to determine priority of date in the case of Ben-Sira’s relation to Ahiqar and 
Tobit. The parallels may merely imply the presence of common matter from older sources. A 
strong case, however, can be made out for the priority of Ahigqar. Thus the famous dictum, which 
is repeated over and over again in different forms in later literature, and appears in Tobit as 

Alms delivercth front death, 
And suffereth not to come into darkness (iv. 10, cp. Xi. 9), 


already implies the legend of Ahiqar, and is only explicable by it.’ In Sirach we meet with the 
same maxim, but in a form modified from that of Tobit: 
Store up almsgiving in thy treasurtes, 
And tt shall deliver thee from all evil; 
Better than a mighty shield and a heavy spear 
Shall (this) fight for thee against an eneny, 


i. Parallels with Ahigar. Of matter common to Sirach and Ahiqar the following are striking 


examples: 

Sirach iv. 26: Stand not against the stream. 

Ahigar i. 65: Stand not against a river in tts flood. 
Again, 


Sirach xxii. 14,15: What is heavier than lead? 
And what ts its name but ‘ Fool’ ? 
Sand and salt and a weight of trou 
(Arc) easicr to bear than a senseless man. 


A close parallel occurs in Prov. xxvii. 3 ; but Ahiqar (Syriac version) ii. 45 contains one even nearer ° 


My son, I have carried salt and removed lead: and I have not seen anything heavier than that 


aman should pay back a debt that he did not borrow. 
My son, [ have carried tron and removed stones, and they were not heavicr on me than a man who 


settles in the house of his father-in-law. 


i. Parallels with Tobit. The following may be cited to illustrate the parallels that occur in 
Tobit : 


Sirach iv. 4: Despise not the supplication of the poor, 
And turn not away fron the affticted soul. 


Tobit iv. 7: Lurn not away thy face from any poor man, 
And the face of God shall not be turned away from thee. 
1 See the discussion in Zhe Story of Ahikar, ed. by Rendel Harris, p. xlviii. f. 2 °XXINe 02; 135 ep: Vil. 32) ieee 


* Cited by Rendel Harris, of. cit., p. liv: see also Nau, Aistozre et sagesse ad’ Ahikar, pp. 60-63. 
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Sirach xxxvill. 16: JALy son, let tears fall over the dead; 


Tn accordance with what ts due to him bury his body. 


Compare with this the passages in Tobit which commend the pious duty of burying the dead; esp. 
Niven 3: 


And when thou didst not delay to rise up... that thou mightest go and cover the dead, thy 
vood deed was not hid from me, &c. 


iii. Parallels with other non-Rabbinical Jewish Literature. Sirach has apparently influenced 
two other important books, viz. 2 Enoch (the Slavonic Enoch) and the Psalter of Solomon. 

In 2 Enoch passages of Sirach are sometimes cited verbally; thus xlvii. 5 (Who has numbered 
the dust of the earth, and the sand of the sea, and the drops of rain, &c.) is cited from Sirach i. 2; 
iezeeiocihel.) 1—2 parallels occur with Sirach vii. 32, xiv. 13, XXixX. 20, XxXiX. 10, and ii, 4. 


The following further parallels are noted by Charles (Secrets of Enoch, p. 96): 2 Enoch xxx. 15 = Sirach 
eis eee tenoch Xiii, 1 = Sirach vil.9; 2 Enoch xliii. 2, 3 = Sirach x. 20, 22, 24; 2 Enoch hii. 5 = 
Sapeieesixeereee 2 Enoch jii. 8 = Sirach xxxi. 26; 2 Enoch lii. 12 = Sirach xxviii. 9g; 2 Enoch Ix. 2= 
Bieeimeeeigees, 2 Enoch |xi. 4 = Sirach xxxi. 21-24, 28; 2 Enoch lxv, 2 = Sirach xvii. 3, 5; 2 Enoch 
eee oirach xiv. 19. 


In the case of the Psalms of Solomon there are many parallels, but dependence cannot be 
shown conclusively to exist. ‘The language and thought of Sirach often illustrate’ these 
Psalms; ‘actual correspondences of expression are found, but the agreement is generally to be 
explained by some passage of Scripture from which both writers have borrowed’ (Ryle and James). 


The following passages are cited by Ryie and James in their ed. of the Psalms of Solomon (p. Ixii f.): 
Pa were so Siracn XXxi, 12; Ps. S. iii. 7, 12, cp. Sirach iil. 25, v. 5, xxi. 1; Ps. 5S. v. 15-17, Cp. Sitach 
Pee esos. 14, Cp, oirach xl. 14; Ps. S. ix. 16-18, cp. Sirach xxxvi. 17; Ps. 5. xili. 2, 3, ep. 
Siem eiecgso: Ps. >. xiv. 3, cp. Sirach xvii. 14; Ps. 5. xvi. 2, ep. Sirach li. G; Ps. 5. xvi. 7, 8, ep. 
Sim@eaeike ; FS. >. XVil. 6, Cp. Sirach xlv. 18. 


iv. The tufluence of Len-Sira on Rabbinical Literature. That Ben-Sira’s book has exercised 
a considerable influence on Rabbinic literature hardly needs any further demonstration. Allusion 
has been already made more than once, in the course of this Introduction, to the large number of 
quotations from the book that occur in the Talmuds, the Midrashim, and the works of some great 
Jewish scholars and poets like Sa‘adya and Ibn Gebirol.’ Even after the work had been banned 
by distinguished Rabbinical authority, and so became suspect to the orthodox, collections of extracts 
from it were still circulated and read (in the original Hebrew) among the Jews.?, Apparently, also, 
it was at some time or other translated, either in whole or in part, into Aramaic for Jewish usc. It 
was only in the Middle Ages that the original work entirely vanished from knowledge in Jewry. 
The extent of its influence in the earlier period can be measured by recalling one or two important 
facts. It apparently exercised a formative influence on such important Jewish works as the tractates 
Pirge Aboth and Derek ’eres (rabba and, perhaps, zuzta). Not only is Ben-Sira actually cited in 
Pirge Aboth iv. 7 (= Sirach vii. 17; see note), but a whole series of parallels can be traced 
throughout the tractate,? which shows that the book was, in the earlier period, closely studied and 
much esteemed in Rabbinical circles. For parallels in the tractate Derek ‘eres rabba reference must 
be made to the notes in the commentary. <A good illustration is to be seen in the section concerning 
behaviour at banquets (xxxi. 12-24 and notes).* This tractate is mainly concerned with rules 
about behaviour in social intercourse. Ben-Sira’s book also influenced the liturgy. At any rate, in 
the prayer contained in xxxvi. 1-17 there are some remarkable parallels to parts of the SAémdneh 
‘Esréh (‘Eighteen Blessings’), which occupies so important a position in all the synagogue services.° 
Of course, it is possible that an earlier form of this liturgical prayer was already in existence in the 
time of Ben-Sira, and that he is quoting from or alluding to it. This is, on the whole, the most 
probable explanation. Ben-Sira’s prayer has a liturgical ring about it which suggests that it 1s not 
his own individual composition. The following citations will illustrate the parallelism referred to: 


1 Ben-Sira’s vogue among the Rabbis of the period before the Middle Ages is well brought out (in detailed 
references) by Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden, pp. 100-105. 

° #)¢ 1s an example of one such florzlegium. 

3 Cp. e.g. the notes in the commentary on the following passages, where the parallels are cited: vil. 36, xi. 9, 28, 
Xlll. 4, 9-13, XIV. 10, XXX1. 12, XxxvnNl. 24, &c. 

* Cp. also xxxil. 1-10, 

5 The full form for week-days can be seen in Singer’s Authorized Daily Prayer Book, pp. 44-54. 
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Sirach xxxvi.4: As Thou hast sanctified Thyself (nesps) before them 
So glorify Thyself in them before us. 


Compare paragraph 3 of the Shémonch ‘Esréh (‘the sanctification of the Name’): 


Thou art holy and Thy name is holy... 
Blessed art Thou the holy God. 


The key-note here is ‘holy’ (sanctification). 
Again, Strach xxxvi. II @ runs: 


Gather all the tribes of Jacob, 
That they may receive their inheritance as tit the days of old. 


The tenth paragraph of the Shéménéh “Esréh is: 
Sound the great horn for our freedom ... and collect us from the four corners of the earth. 


Possible parallels or allusions exist in this section to all except the sixth, eighth, and ninth 
paragraphs of the prayer, which it must be remembered in its present form contains nineteen 
sections. There is, however, at least one important part of the Jewish liturgy which is unquestion- 
ably dependent on’ Sirach. This is the rapturous description of the beautiful appearance of the 
High-Priest as he officiated in the temple on the Day of Atonement, which is still recited in the 
services of the day. It is largely based upon, and imitated from, the description of the High-Priest 
Simon the Just, given in Sirach |. It begins: 


In truth, how glorious was the High-Priest as he came forth from the Holy of Holes in 
perfect peace. 


§ § CANONICITY OF THE BOOK AND ITS USE IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 


As is well known, Sirach owed its place and use in the Christian Church to the fact that 
it was included in the Alexandrine Canon ; before coming to speak, therefore, of the early patristic 
evidence concerning our book, it will be well to draw attention to the ecclesiastical lists of the 
biblical books. ‘Our earliest Christian list’, says Prof. Swete (Jitroduction to the Old Testament in 
Greck, 1900, p. 221), ‘ was obtained from Palestine and probably represents the contents of the 
Palestinian Greek Bible. It isan attempt to answer the question, What is the true number and 
order of the books of the Old Testament? Both the titles and the grouping are obviously Greek, 
but the books are exclusively those of the Hebrew Canon.’ Sirach, therefore, together with 
the rest of the books of the Apocrypha, is excluded. Origen, in his Commentary on Ps. 1, gives 
the second list that we know of, which belongs to a time not later than A.D. 231; he reckons as 
belonging to the Canon the twenty-two books of the Hebrew Old Testament.’ But, strange to say, 
Origen includes in his list the First Book of Esdras (he treats 1, 2 Esdras as one book) and the Epistle 
of Jeremiah, neither of which had ever been regarded as canonical by the Jews. Origen’s list is 
adopted by Athanasius, Cyril, and Epiphanius,‘ as well as in the Laodicean Canon, in each case with 
the addition of Baruch. Furthermore, as Dr. Swete goes on to say (op. c7¢., p. 222), ‘ Amphilochius 
mentions two books of Esdras, and it is at least possible that the Esdras of Gregory of Nazianzus 
is intended to include both books, and that the Epistle, or Baruch and the Epistle, are to be under- 
stood as forming part of Jeremiah in the lists both of Gregory and Amphilochius.’ The point of 
importance which these facts reveal is that ‘an expansion of the Hebrew Canon, which involved 
no addition to the number of the books, was predominant in the East during the fourth century °. 
Dr. Swete gives two other lists: one mentioned by Lagarde (Septuagintastudien, ii. 60 ff.), Svvoyres 
ev emitouw, in which the Wisdom of Jesus (the son) of Sirach is mentioned among the canonical 
Scriptures (so, too, Tobit and Judith); and the other is anonymous; in it Sirach is, together with 
Tobit and the Wisdom of Solomon, placed under Apocrypha, though Judith is reckoned among the 
canonical books. 


* This composition is the work of the Jewish mediaeval poet Meshullam bar-Kalonymus. It forms part of the 
Musaf, or Additional’ Prayer for the Day of ‘Atonement, and can be seen in any of the Collections of Jewish Festival 
Prayers (in Routledge’s edition, vol. ii of Day of Atonement Festival Prayers, p. 166f.). See also 7ze Religion and 
Worship of the Synagogue (Oesterley and Box), ed. 2, p. 428. 

? Melito (¢. A.D. 180) af. Eusebius, H. EL. iv. 26 émecdy padeiv ray rev mada BiBdtwv éBovdnOns axpiBeray, méaa Tov 
rake Kai onaia thy Tak elev... avehOwy eis rv avaToAny Kat Ews TOU Tdmav yevapevos EvOa exnpvXOn Kat empaXOn .. - 
€7TE fh adocot, 

5 Eusebius, 47. £. vi. 25 eiot b€ ai etkoat 8v0 BiBdat Kad’ ‘EBpaious aide . 

* On the evidence of these Fathers see further below. 
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The following evidence of a more official kind may be added. It is conceivable that there is 
in the AJuratortan Fragment! (which, as Westcott says, ‘expresses with fair distinctness the first 
known judgement of the Catholic Church on the sum of the Christian Scriptures’) a reference to the 
Wisdom of Sirach in the words: ‘Et Sapientia ab amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta ;’ ? 
it has to be remembered in this connexion that, as we shall see presently, the book of the Wisdom 
of Sirach, together with other books of the Apocrypha, seems from the beginning to have enjoyed 
greater esteem in the Western than inthe Eastern Church. Next, the eighty-fifth of the Apostolical 
Canons gives a list® of the books of the Hebrew Canon, and adds the three first books of the 
Maccabees and the Wisdom of Sirach; these last four are not, however, included in the Canon, 
though the Wisdom of Sirach is specially recommended for the instruction of the young. Again, 
in the Afostolical Constitutions, vi. 14, 15 (= Didascalia), quotations from Sirach are given 
with the same formula as those from the books of the Hebrew Canon,‘ but in the list given in ii. 57 
of the same work there is no mention of any of the books of the Apocrypha.® On the other hand, 
at the Council of Hippo (A.D. 393) Sirach was specially mentioned as being one of the canonical 
books, while at the Council of Carthage (A.D. 397) the ‘five books of Solomon’, i.e. Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Wisdom, and Sirach, are reckoned among the canonical Scriptures.° This 
was also confirmed by the Council of Carthage in A.D. 419. 

Coming now to speak in some detail of what the Church Fathers’ say as to the canonicity or 
otherwise of the book, we turn first to the Eastern Church. 

In the Didache iv. 6 (¢. 120) Sirach iv. 31 is quoted thus: My yivov mpds pév To dAaBeEtv 
éxteivwy Tas xétpas, mpos 5€ 70 Sotvat avonGy, which is sufficiently near the wording of Sirach iv. 31 
to show that it is intended to be a quotation, viz. Mi éotw 7) yelp cov éxrerayevyn els 7d AaPetv, Kal ev 
Tw aTodiddvat ovvectadpevn. The same text is quoted in the Epistle of Barnabas, xix. g (c. 120). 
Eusebius, as we have already seen, quotes JZelito of Sardis (d.c. 180), however, to the effect that 
the books of the Hebrew Bible are the only canonical ones; he excludes, therefore, Sirach.® 
The evidence of Clement of Alexandria (d. 220) is conflicting; in his Paedagogus he quotes very 
often from Sirach, and speaks of it as 17) ypady and Oeia ypady (e.g. II, chap. xxxiv. 4, xlvuil. 4, 
lix. 4; III, chap. xviii, xxiii. 4, Ixxxiii. 3), from which it would evidently appear that he 
regarded it as canonical Scripture; but, according to Eusebius, Clement reckoned Sirach 
among the ‘ Antilegomena’, for in speaking of Clement’s works he mentions the Stromatezs, or 
‘Medleys’, and says: ‘He quotes in them passages from the disputed Scriptures, the so-called 
Wisdom of Solomon, for example, and (that) of Jesus the son of Sirach, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and those of Barnabas, Clement, and Jude.’? Origen, too, gives conflicting evidence ; we 

' Published by Muratori in 1740 from a manuscript in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, though belonging originally 
to the great Irish monastery of Bobbio. ‘It was found in a volume of Latin fragments and translations which dates 
apparently from the eighth century. But the fragment itself was evidently copied from a manuscript of much higher 
antiquity; for it was mutilated both at the beginning and end before it was transcribed. The writer claims to be 
a contemporary of Pius, who was bishop of Rome in the middle of the second century; so that its date may be fixed 
with tolerable certainty between A.D. 160 and 170’ (Westcott, Zhe Bible in the Church (2nd ed.), p. 112). 

2 See further on this G. Kuhn, Das smuratorische Fragment, pp. 94, 112. 

3 Westcott says in reference to this: ‘The list of the books of the Bible in the eighty-fifth of the Afosfolical 
Canons was introduced into its present place at a much later date. Yet the list itself is remarkable, and probably 
Alexandrine in origin. ... This canon, together with the canon of Carthage, was ratified at the Quinisextine Council 
[of Constantinople, A.D. 553], and had a powerful influence on many of the Eastern Churches’ (of. c7¢., p. 176). 

* Cp. Herbst, //7st-hvit. Einleitung in die heiligen Schriften, ii. pp. 1f. ; ; — 

6 Méoos 8 6 avayyworns ef indod tevos éatas avaywookéto Ta Mwcéws kat Ingod tod Navn, ta Tay Kptrov kat Tov 
Bactdctav, ra Tov TWapaderropevav xai ta ths "Enavddov' mpos tovtos ra Tov “IwB Kai rod Todop@vos kat Ta TOY ExKatdeKa 
mpopntav. ‘Ava Ovo S€ yiwopevav avayywopdtwy erepds tis tors Tod Aavid addXerw vpvous Kat 6 Aads Ta axkpooTixta 
vrowankeTo. 

6 The thirty-ninth canon reads as follows: ‘Item placuit ut praeter Scripturas canonicas nihil in ecclesia legatur 
sub nomine divinarum Scripturarum ; sunt autem Canonicae Scripturae hae’: then follow the books of the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, four books of Kings, two of Chronicles, Job, the Psalter, after which it continues : ‘Salomonis 
libri quinque, libri duodecim prophetarum, Jesaias, Jeremias, Ezechiel, Daniel, Tobias, Judith, Esther, Esdrae libri duo, 
Machabaeorum libri duo’: and then the books of the New Testament are enumerated. After this the following words 
occur: ‘Let this be made known also to our brother and fellow-priest Boniface, or to other bishops of those parts, for the 
purpose of confirming that canon, because we have received from our fathers that those books must be read in the 
Church’ (quoted by Westcott, Cazzon, pp. 439 f., 541 f.). As Westcott says further: ‘ Between the years A.D. 390 and 419 
no less than six councils were held in Africa, and four of these at Carthage. For a time, under the inspiration of 
Aurelius and Augustine, the Church of Tertullian and Cyprian was filled with a new life before its fatal desolation.’ 

7 Among the writings of the Apostolic Fathers there is only one citation from Sirach, viz. iv. 31, which is quoted 
in £f. Barn. xix. 9. 

8 Eusebius, 4. Z.iv.26. In Stvow. II. chap. xiv. 5 (ed. Stahlin), however, Sirach vi. 33 is referred to as Solomon's. 
And such a passage as the following suggests that Clement regarded Sirach as canonical Scripture: .S¢7o. V.chap.ii.1 
“’ Maxdptos 6 Néywv eis Sta dkovdvrwr’”? (Sirach xxv. 9) miozts b€ Sra uyns, cai ravtyy aiviogetat THy TlatL 6 Kuptos Acywv 
“6 €xwv Ora axovery axovetw”’ (Matt. xi. 15). 


° Eusebius, 7. E. vi. 13. 
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have seen above that in the list of canonical Scriptures which he gives he only regards the twenty- 
two books of the Hebrew Canon as the genuine Scriptures of the Old Testament, but elsewhere he 
speaks of Sirach, the Book of Wisdom, and other books of the Apocrypha as ‘authoritative 
Scripture ’, or as ‘the Divine Word’, or as ‘ Holy Scripture’ (see e.g. [lept Ap», ii. 95, ed. Migne ; 
Contra Cels. vi. 7, vii. 12); in these works he quotes Sirach vi. 4 and xxi. 18 as ‘ Holy Scripture’. 
As Westcott says, in speaking of Origen: ‘In his other writings he uses apocryphal books as divine 
and authoritative, yet not without noticing the difference of opinion on the subject. But even in 
his case the familiar use of the Greek Bible practically overpowered his knowledge of the original 
Hebrew Canon, and in his famous “ Letter to Africanus” he expressly defends the reception 
among Christians of the additions found in the Alexandrine Septuagint.’! Not that Origen was 
ignorant of the Hebrew Bible, for Eusebius (77. &. vi. 16) tells us that ‘so accurate an examination 
was Origen undertaking with the Holy Scriptures that he even learned the Hebrew language, and 
acquired as his private possession original copies of the Scriptures in Hebrew characters, which were 
current among the Jews themselves’. The evidence of Eusebius (d. 340) has been admirably 
summarized by Westcott as follows: ‘ Eusebius has left no express judgement on the contents of 
the Old Testament. In three places he quotes from Josephus, Melito, and Origen, lists of the 
books (slightly differing) according to the Hebrew Canon. These he calls in the first place “the 
canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament (lit. ‘Scriptures in the Testament’), undisputed among 
the Hebrews” ; and, again, “the acknowledged Scriptures of the Old Testament ”’ ; and, lastly, “ the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament.” In his Chronicle he distinctly separates the Book of 
Maccabees from the “Divine Scriptures”, and elsewhere mentions Sirach and Wisdom as 
“ controverted”” books. On the other hand, like the older Fathers, he quotes in the same manner 
as the contents of the Hebrew Canon passages from Baruch and Wisdom. On the whole, it may 
be concluded that he regarded the Apocrypha of the Old Testament in the same light as the books 
of the New Testament, which were “controverted and yet familiarly used by many”. The books 
of the Hebrew Canon alone were, in his technical language, “ acknowledged.” One general charac- 
teristic of his judgement must not be neglected. It is based expressly on the collective testimony 
of antiquity expressed in the works of the chief ecclesiastical writers. There was no combined 
decision of any number of churches to which he could appeal... . According to Eusebius the 
only method by which the contents of the Bible could be determined was that of a simple historical 
inquiry into the belief and practice of earlier generations, and this did not appear to him to lead to 
a certain conclusion in every case.’* The evidence of Athanasius (d. 373) is likewise very important, 
both on account of his high ecclesiastical position as metropolitan of Egypt, as well as on account 
of his dominating personality. In the thirty-ninth of his Fes¢al Letters * he writes as follows: ‘ As 
I am about to speak (of the divine Scriptures), I shall use for the support of my boldness the 
model of the Evangelist Luke, and say as he does, /orasmuch as some have taken tn hand to set 
forth in order for themselves the so-called Apocrypha, and to mix these with the inspired Scripture 
which we most surely believe, even as they delivered it to our fathers which from the beginning were 
eyewitnesses and ministers of the word; tt seemed good to me also, having been urged by true 
brethren, and having learned the truth from the first, to publish the books which are admitted in 
the Canon, and have been de/ivered to us, and are believed to be divine, that if any one has been 
deceived he may condemn those who led him astray, and he that has remained pure from error 
may rejoice in being again reminded (of the truth). All the books therefore of the Old Testament 
are in number twenty-two.’ He then enumerates the books of the Hebrew Canon; these are followed 
by a list of the New Testament books, after which he continues: ‘But for the sake of greater 
accuracy I add this also, writing of necessity, that there are also other books excluded from among 
these (€tepa Birla rovtwr é€w0ev), not canonical, which have been framed by the Fathers to be read 


" The Biblein the Church, p. 136; and cp. Eusebius’s words (#7. £. vi. 31): ‘At this time Africanus also, the compiler 
of the Cest/ |i. e. ‘‘ Mystic Girdles ’’] as they are called, came into note. A letter of his, written to Origen, is extant, in 
which he intimates doubts about the Story of Susannah, in Daniel, as being ungenuine and fictitious, to which Origen 
wrote a very full answer.’ It is true that Sirach is not mentioned by Origen in his letter to Africanus, but since 
he defends Susannah, much more would he have defended Sirach if the authority of this book had been speci- 
fically called in question ; moreover, the objection urged by Africanus against the reception of Susannah, viz. that it did 
not exist in Hebrew, did not apply to Sirach, the Prologue of which was sufficient to prove its Hebrew origin even 
if Africanus did not know of any existing Hebrew copies. 

* Cp. also the words of Jerome (De wiris ¢llustr. liv), who tells us that Origen had so much holy zeal for the 
Scriptures ‘ut etiam hebraeam linguam contra aetatis gentisque suae naturam edisceret’ (quoted by Hart, of. cz., 
p- 348 note). 

° The Bible in the Church, pp. 153 ff. 

* Migne, Patr. Gr. xxvi, col. 1347. These Paschal, or Festal Letters, were pastorals issued by the bishops of 
Alexandria; they were originally written for the purpose of announcing the date of Easter, but gradually assumed the 
character of an annual metropolitan pronouncement in which topics of prominent interest were dealt with. 
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by those who are just approaching [entry into the Church], and who desire to be instructed in the 
word of godliness: the Wisdom of Solomon, and the Wisdom of Sirach, and Esther, and Judith, 
and Tobias, and the so-called Teaching of the Apostles, and the Shepherd. And, nevertheless, 
beloved, neither among those books which are canonical, nor among those that are read [i.e. those 
just enumerated |, is there anywhere mention made of the apocryphal (books).’ It is worth noticing 
here that Athanasius uses the word ‘apocryphal’ in an entirely different sense from that in which 
the word is now used in reference to the books of our Apocrypha; indeed, he goes on to say in 
this passage that such apocryphal books are ‘a device of heretics’, words which in view of the 
passage before uS he could not possibly have ever applied to the books of what we now understand 
by the Apocrypha. One example, at least, exists of Athanasius quoting from Sirach, and 
speaking of it as ‘Holy Scripture’ (Contra Arianos, xii), but it is evident that, upon the whole, 
Athanasius did not regard Ecclestasticus as belonging to the canonical Scriptures, for among these 
he included only the books of the Hebrew Canon.!. Amphilochius (c. 380) enumerates the books 
of the Old Testament, but includes only the books of the Hebrew Canon, and makes no mention of 
the books of the Apocrypha.* Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 386) in his Catechctical Lectures (iv. 35) quotes 
the books of the Hebrew Canon (among which he, too, includes Baruch and the Epistle of Jeremiah 
as belonging to the Book of Jeremiah) as the canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament, after 
which he says: Ta d€ Aowwa tavta fw keicOw ev dSevtépw. He, however, quotes Sirach in his Caze- 
chetical Lectures, vi. 3. Gregory of Nazianzus (d. 389) divides the books of the Hebrew Canon, 
which alone he acknowledges as canonical Scripture, into three groups—historical,® poetical, and 
prophetical; in the second, besides Job and ‘ David’, he includes three of ‘Solomon’, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles, and Proverbs; no mention at all is made of any books outside the Hebrew Canon, there 
is only a reference to ‘strange books’, against which the reader is warned.*_ In the Preface to the 
Synopsis Sacr. Script. (pseudo-Chrysostom) ° there is a threefold division of Scripture : 70 totopixoy, 
TO cupovdevtixov, and 76 mpodytixov, in the second of which are included Proverbs, the Wisdom of 
Sirach, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles. Chrysostom himself quotes passages from Baruch, Sirach, 
and Wisdom as ‘divine Scripture’. We come next to the evidence of Epiphanius (d. 404); 
in three places © he enumerates the canonical books, holding these to be only those of the Hebrew 
Canon; but he is not altogether consistent, for in one place he includes the ‘ letters of Jeremiah and 
Baruch’ in Jeremiah, while in another he remarks that ‘the letters of Baruch’ are not found in the 
Hebrew Bible. ‘ He is equally inconsistent or uncertain’, says Westcott, ‘ with regard to Wisdom and 
Ecclesiasticus. These’, he says, ‘occupy a doubtful place. They are useful, and still they are not 
reckoned among the acknowledged books, nor were they ever placed in the Ark of the Covenant,’ * 
i.e. regarded as Scripture by the Jews. Yct again, after enumerating summarily all the books of the Old 
and New Testaments, he adds, ‘ and the books of Wisdom, that of Solomon, and of the son of Sirach, 
and generally all divine writings.’ It is evident that he wishes to combine the practice of the early 
Fathers with their direct teaching. He will sacrifice nothing which had even the appearance of 
authority, and this characteristic of the man gives weight to his repeated statement that the books 
of the Old Testament ‘ were twenty-seven, counted as twenty-two’. The Hebrew Canon was that 
which he, like all the other Greek Fathers, wished to mark as definitely authoritative, though he 
admitted to a second place the books which had been sanctioned in some measure by Christian 
usage.2 In the list given by Leontius (De Secézs, ii) and in the Stchometria of Nicephorus no 
mention is made of Sirach, though in the latter Baruch is mentioned among the canonical 
books. Finally, John of Damascus (d. 750) in his De fide orthod. v.17 speaks of Wisdom and 
Sirach, after enumerating the books of the Hebrew Canon, in the following way: ‘H dé 
Tlavdperos, rovtéativ % Sodia rod Sodopavtos xat 7) Sodia tod “Inood, jv 6 watHnp pev Too Sipay e€éPero 
‘EBpaioti ‘EAAnvioti b& Apyrvevoev 6 TovTov pev éyyovos “Inaods rod d€ Spay vids" evaperou pev Kat Kadai 
GAN ov apOpotyrar ovde ExewvTo ev 77 Ki3wro.’? In his De Jmag.i he speaks of Baruch as ‘ divine 
Sempre . 


’ At the samme time it is worth noting that Athanasius clearly did not feel himself bound by the Hebrew Canon, 
for he includes Baruch and the Letter of Jeremiah among the canonical Scriptures, and excludes Esther from 
the Canon. 2 Migne, Patr. Gr. xxxvii, p. 1593- 

8 Ruth is treated as a separate book, and Esther is omitted altogether ; Nehemiah is not mentioned, but included 
under Esdras among the historical books. 

4 Haer. 1.1.5; De mens. et pond., 88 4, 23. > Migne, Pazr. Gr. iil. 473 f. 

6 Migne, Paty. Gr. lvi. 513 ff. Westcott regards this as ‘certainly a Syrian catalogue of Chrysostom’s time’ (7/e 
Brote in the Church, p. 174). 

7 i.e. the ‘ark’ in the Synagogue; the rolls of the canonical Scriptures read in the Synagogue service were kept 
there ; xtBwrds = NAA (‘chest’). 

8 The Bible in the Church, pp. 172 f. ? Gpz oivete 10pscr2, pe 207. 

10 Cp. Westcott, Zhe Canon of the New Testament (5th ed.), p. 546. 
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We turn next to the Western Church. The earliest evidence is that of Irenaeus (d. 202); 
although he nowhere quotes from Sirach,! he has in his Adv. Haercs. iv. 26, v. 35, quotations 
from Baruch, which he cites as ‘Jeremiah the prophet’,.and from the Addztions to Daniel, which 
he cites as ‘ Daniel the prophet’, and also from Wisdom ;* presumably, therefore, he would have 
regarded the books of the Apocrypha as canonical. Tertullian (d. 220), in quoting from our book 
(e.g. Contra Gnostic. vill, De Exhort. Castit. ii, De Hab. ATul. iii), uses the same formula as that with 
which he introduces the quotations from the books of the Hebrew Canon, viz. secu? scriptumi est. 
Cyprian (d. 258), in his Zestémonza (e.g. iii. 95, 96)* and in his letters (e.g. “f. lix. 20),? has many 
quotations from. Sirach, and, like Tertullian, introduces them with the formula szcut scriptum 
est, or with the even more definite words Scr¢ptura divina dicit. Methodius* (c. 311), who was 
bishop of Lycia, and afterwards of Tyre, quotes without reserve from Sirach, Wisdom, and 
Baruch, treating them all as ‘Scripture’. Hilary of Poitiers (d. 363) has a list of the books of the 
Old Testament in his Prol. iz librx. Psalm.° in which only the Epistle of Jeremiah among the books 
of the Apocrypha is included, but at the end of this list he adds the words: ‘Quibusdam autem 
visum est additis Tobia et Judith xxiv jibros secundum numerum Graecorum literarum connume- 
rare’; nevertheless, he cites Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom as ‘ prophets’, an expression which seems 
to imply his belief in their canonicity. Philastrius of Brescia (d. 397) gives an account of the 
Scriptures in his De Hacres. \x,\xi,in which he says that only the canonical books, meaning 
thereby the books of the Hebrew Canon, should be read in church ; in the same work (Ixxxvili) he 
says that the ‘book of the Wisdom of Sirach’ is used by a heretical sect, but he quotes Wisdom 
as the work of a ‘prophet’. Rufinus (¢. 410), in his Come. 22 Symbol. Apostol., §§ 36-38, gives 
a list of the Old Testament Scriptures comprised in the Hebrew Canon as those which ‘ the Fathers 
included in the Canon’ (§ 37); he then continues, in the next section: ‘ Nevertheless, it should be 
known that there are also other books which by men of old were called not “ canonical” but 
“ ecclesiastical ”, namely, Wisdom, which is called Solomon’s, and the other Wisdom, that of the son 
of Sirach’; he also includes other books in this category. The important evidence of Jerome 
(d. 420) requires a little more detailed consideration. He was the first to make any thoroughgoing 
and successful attempt to differentiate between the canonical books of the Hebrew Bible and the 
books of the Apocrypha in the Christian Church ; his intercourse with Rabbis and his knowledge 
of the Bible in Hebrew were the means of equipping him in a special way for his biblical studies. 
Jerome was, moreover, the first to use the term ‘ Apocrypha’, in its present technical sense, in 
reference to the uncanonical books. In the Prologus Galeatus (the ‘Helmed Prologue’, with which 
he prefaces his translation of the books of Samuel and Kings), after enumerating the books of the 
Hebrew Canon, he says that every other book (referring, of course, to the Alexandrine Canon) is 
to be reckoned among the Apocrypha (‘ quidquid extra hos est, inter Apocrypha esse ponendum )) ; 
and he goes on: ‘ Therefore Wisdom, commonly entitled (The Wisdom) of Solomon, and the book 
of Jesus the son of Sirach, and Judith, and Tobit, and the Shepherd are not in the Canon.’ To the 
same effect are his words in the preface to his Commentary on the Salomonic books: ‘ Porro in eo 
libro qui a plerisque Sapzenta Salomonis inscribitur, et in Ecclesiastico, quam esse Iesu filii Sirach 
nullus ignorat, calamo temperavi, tantummodo canonicas Scripturas vobis emendare desiderans et stu- 
dium meum certis magis quam dubiis commendare’; and, again, in the same preface he says: ‘ Sicut 
ergo Judith et Tobi et Macchabaeorum libros quidem legit Ecclesia, sed inter canonicas Scripturas 
non recipit, sic et haec duo volumina (i.e. Sirach and Wisdom) Iegat ad aedificationem plebis, 
non ad auctoritatem ecclesiasticorum dogmatum confirmandam.’ But in spite of what Jerome says 
here, he not infrequently quotes from the books of the Apocrypha with the same introductory 
formula which he uses when quoting from the books of the Hebrew Canon ; thus in his Commentary 
on Isaiah (ii. 3) he prefaces quotations from Sirach and Wisdom with ‘ sicut scriptum est ’.” 

Our next authority is Augustine (d. 430), whose authority over the Western Church was almost 
as great as that of Jerome. The following, from his De Doctr. Christiana, ii. 8, will show that he 
regarded the books of the Apocrypha generally as more authoritative than Jerome did. After 
enumerating the Old Testament books in the order—Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1-4 Kings, 


* This silence does not of itself necessarily mean that Irenaeus did not regard Sirach as Scripture; it is worth 
noting that some books of the Hebrew Canon are never quoted or even alluded to in the New Testament, viz. Esther, 
Canticles, Ecclesiastes. 

* He also mentions this book in a work of his which is now lost; see Eusebius, H. £. v. 26. 8 Hartel’s edition. 

* Not to be confounded with the Methodius who, in conjunction with his brother Cyril, translated the Greek Bible 
into Slavonic in the ninth century, and preached the faith to the Slavs. 

® Migne, Pair. Lat, 1. 241. ® Ed. Migne, pp. 373 ff. 

’ It is worth noting that the books of Tobit and Judith were translated by Jerome from the Aramaic and incorpo- 
rated in the Vulgate, but Wisdom, Sirach, the two books of the Maccabees, and Baruch as found in the Vulgate are not 
the work of Jerome, but are all ante-Hieronymian (cp. Swete, of. ciz., p. 103). 
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1,2 Chronicles, he goes on: ‘ Haec est historia quae sibimet annexa tempora continet atque ordinem 
rerum: sunt aliae tanquam ex diverso ordine quae neque huic -ordini neque inter se connectuntur, 
sicut est Job et Tobias et Esther et Judith et Machabaeorum libri duo et Esdrae duo, qui magis sub- 
sequi videntur ordinatam illam historiam usque ad Regnorum vel Paralipomenon terminatam : 
deinde Prophetae in quibus David unus liber Psalmorum, et Salomonis tres, Proverbiorum, Cantica 
Canticorum, et Ecclesiastes. Nam illi duo libri unus qui Sapientia et alius qui Ecclesiasticus 
inscribitur de quadam similitudine Salomonis esse dicuntur, nam Iesus Sirach eos conscripsisse 
constantissime perhibetur qui tamen quomiam in auctoritatem recipi meruerunt inter propheticos 
numerandi sunt. Though he thus speaks with some reserve respecting Wisdom and Sirach 
he regards them as canonical, for at the end of his enumeration of the books of the Old and New 
Testaments he says: ‘In his omnibus libris timentes Deum et pietate mansueti quaerunt voluntatem 
Dei. In the Speculzm* Augustine deals in the same way with Sirach as with the canonical 
books. John Cassian (c. 450) cites Sirachii.1 as Scripture in his De Just. Caen. iv. 38.2 Innocent II, 
in a list of the Scriptural books in his Ap. ad Exsuperium,°® reckons five books of Solomon (i.e. he 
includes Sirach and Wisdom); the pseudo-Gelasian list* includes Sirach and Wisdom, as 
well as Tobit, Judith, and 1, 2 Maccabees, among the canonical books. And, lastly, Cassiodorus 
(d. 570), in his enumeration of the books of the Bible (De imst. Div. litt. 14)° also includes Sirach 
and Wisdom among the books of Solomon, and therefore regards them as canonical; so also Tobit, 
Wtigdiens 1, 2 Esdras, 1, 2 Maccabees. 

It is unnecessary to give further evidence, for from this time onwards all the books of the 
Apocrypha are usually found in the Old Testament undistinguished from the other books. So that 
the evidence of the early Church, taken as a whole, is in the direction of looking favourably upon 
Sirach as being, at the very least, a book which was both edifying and instructive; never- 
theless, it is regarded as less authoritative than the books of the Hebrew Canon. 


89. THE THEOLOGY OF THE BOOK. 


i. The Doctrine of God. Ben-Siras conception and teaching of the Almighty is very full; not 
only his orthodox belief, but still more his religious mind which so often expresses itself in his 
book, impelled him in the most natural way to refer very frequently to the Divine Personality, 
His attributes, and His relationship to men. First and foremost comes, of course, his teaching 
Eeneemmne the Uzz77y of God, e.g. xl. 21 : 


Fryrom everlasting He ts the saite ; 
and again in Xxxvi. 5 (@& xxxill. 5): 


That they way know, as we also know, 
That there is none other God but Thee. 


In the long section xliiil. 1-26 Ben-Sira describes the divine activity in Nature, and he concludes 
(vw. 27) with the words: 
The conclusion of the matter is: He ts all.® 


The Greek (76 wav €orw atros) might be thought to point to a pantheistic tendency, but the context 
makes it clear that all that Ben-Sira wishes to show is that God is to be discovered in all His works ; 
the very definite personality which he always imputes to God amply proves that he was entirely 
free from all pantheistic tendencies. This teaching of God as the All-God leads on naturally to 
that of God as the Creator of all; here Ben-Sira gets his main inspiration from the Psalms, see the 
fine passage xlii. 15-xliii. 33, and cp. also xxxix. 16 and xl. 21. In this last passage it is said that 
all created things are the products of the divine wisdom; this is further emphasized by the 
description of the all-knowledge of God in xlii. 18-25, see especially vv. 18, 19: 


For Jahveh possesseth all knowledge,' 
And seeth what cometh unto eterutty.' 

He declareth what is past and what ts future, 
And revealeth the profoundest secrets. 


The eternity of God also frequently finds expression, e.g. xvill. 1 ff. : 


He that liveth for ever created all things together ... 


1 Chap. xxiii (ed. Weihrich). In the psexdo-Speculum almost every chapter of Sirach is quoted from. 
2 Ed. Petschenig. > Swete, of. cit., p. 211. * Ibid. 6 Ibid. 
© Cp. also xxxvi. 1: ‘Save us, O God of all.’ 7 These two lines are wanting in the Hebrew. 
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and xxxvi. 17 (& 22): 


. That all the ends of the carth may know 
That Lhou art the eternal God. 


Belonging to this cycle of conceptions is also the Holzvess of God ; this is taught, e.g. in xxili. 9: 


Accustom not thy mouth to an oath, 
Nor make a habit of the naming of the Holy One. 


See further iv. 14, xliti. 10, xlvil. 8, xlviil. 20. 

Another side to Ben-Sira’s doctrine of God is that in which he deals with the relationship of 
God towards Israel on the one hand, and towards the Gentiles on the other. The more usual Jewish 
view that God is the God of Israel only is taught, e.g. in xvii. 17: 


For every nation fle appointed a ruler} 
But Israel its the Lora’s portion ;} 


and the fact that the Wisdom of God belongs to Israel in a pre-eminent degree shows them to be 
in a special sense His people; see the whole passage xxiv. 8 ff., especially v. 12: 


And I [i.e. Wisdom] took root aziong an honoured people} 
In the portion of the Lord (and) of lis inheritance." 


Moreover, the whole section on the praise of Israel’s heroes of old (xliv—xlix) reveals the belief that 
Israel is a particularly favoured nation in the sight of God. On the other hand, Ben-Sira is not 
wholly particularistic; he realizes that God is the God of all the world, and therefore he sometimes 
strikes a universalistic note, e.g. in xvill. 13, 14: 


Lhe mercy of man ts (exercised upon) his own kin, 
But the mercy of God ts (extended) to all ficsh, 
Reproving, and chastening, and teaching, 
And bringing them back as a shepherd his flock. 
He hath mercy on them that accept (Hts) chastening, 
And that diligentl) seek after His judgements.” 


The attributes of mercy and forgiveness here portrayed find very frequent utterance, and of course 
the same is true of,the converse; God’s wrath strikes the wicked whether they be Jews or Gentiles. 
The doctrine of the divine fatherhood also finds expression in our book. As Toy says, referring 
to the older view: ‘ The old Israelitish idea of the divine love was, so far as we can gather from the 
literature, a purely national one. Jahveh was the father (Hos. xi. 1) or the husband (Jer. ii. 1, iii. 4 ; 
Isa. lxii. 5) of Israel. In the ]ater psalms more individual relation is expressed ; Jahveh is said to 
pity them that fear Him asa father pities his children (Ps. ciii.13). Gradually the paternal relation 
as expressing most completely the combination of guidance and tenderness came to be employed 
as the representative of God’s relation to man’;? and he quotes several passages from the Apo- 
crypha, among them xxiii. 1 of our book: 


O Lord, Father, and God of iy ltfe}} 


which certainly witnesses to a real belicf in the Fatherhood of God in regard to the individual. 

ii. Zhe Law. ‘About half the passages in which the Law is mentioned in this book are 
wanting in the Hebrew; in those which are extant in Hebrew the usual word rendered vépos in 
Greek is n\n, but in ix. 15 the Hebrew is certainly corrupt,! in xliv. 20 the word is myn (“ con- 
mandment”), and in xlv. 17 it is pawn (“judgement”). With three exceptions (ii. 16, xv. 1, xlix. 
4) vopos is used without the article. In the Prologue it is used with the article three times, but in 
each case it is in reference to the threefold division of the Canon (6 vdyos, cat at mpodnretar, cat Aouad 
TOV t3Atwv). On the other hand, the concluding words in the Prologue are: ... év vépw Biwrever. 
In xxxvi. (EV xxxiil.) 3 the article is almost necessary grammatically.’* Ben-Sira gives great 
prominence to the Law both in its ethical and ritual aspects, differing in this markedly from 
Proverbs, to which he is in other respects so much indebted ; and the stress which he lays on the 
importance of the Law, and legal observances generally, marks his book out as perhaps the most 
striking link we have between the older and the newer Judaism, that is to say, the Judaism of post- 


: Wanting in Hebrew. * The whole passage is wanting in Hebrew. ° Judaism and Christianity, p. 83. 
* But we should probably read * n7Wn3. ° Oesterley, Ecclestasticus (Cambridge Bible), p. liil. 
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exilic times and Rabbinical Judaism. But he uses the word ‘Law’ in a wide sense; and herein, too, 
we are able to recognize the way in which the teaching of this book leads over in so many respects 
to the later Rabbinism, for what Schechter says regarding the meaning of the term ‘Law’ in 
Rabbinic literature applies also to its meaning in Sirach: “The term Law or Nomos is not 
a correct rendering of the Hebrew word “ Torah”. The legalistic element, which might rightly be 
called the Law, represents only one side of the Torah. To the Jew the word Torah means a teaching 
or instruction of any kind. It may be either a general principle or a specific injunction, whether it 
be found in the Pentateuch or in the other parts of the Scriptures, or even outside the Canon. The 
juxtaposition in which Torah and Mitzvoth, “ teaching” and “‘commandments”, are to be found in 
the Rabbinic literature implies already that the former means something more than merely the 
Law. .. . To use the modern phraseology, to the Rabbinic Jew Torah was both an institution and 
a faith.’! ‘Torah is, therefore, to be understood in both an extended and in a restricted sense 
according to the general purport of the passage in which the term occurs. 

We may note, then, first of all the general emphasis which Ben-Sira lays on the observance of 
the Law as being the prime duty of the people to whom Jahvch has given the Law; he says, for 
exammole, in 1X. 15: 


Weth the intelligent let thy communing be, 
And all thy couverse in the Law of the Most High. - 


He teaches that there can be no honour for those who do not observe the Law: 
A despicable race ts that which transgresseth the commandment (x. 19). 


The duty of seeking the Law, of believing it, and of meditating upon its precepts is insisted on in 
XXX. 15-24: 
fle that secketh out the Law shall gain her, 
Lut the hypocrite shall be snared thereby... . 
Tn all thy works guard thyself, 
for he that so doeth keepeth the commandment. 
fle that observeth the Law guardeth himself, 
And he that trusteth in Jahveh shall not be brought to shame ; 


and see also xxxix. I ff. Ben-Sira urges men not to be ashamed of the Law (xlii. 2), and recalls 
how the nation’s great heroes in the past observed it and were enlightened by it, and taught it to 
others (see xliv. 20, xlv. 5, 17, xlvi. 14). The observance of the commandments of the Law is the 
one thing to be thought of at the approach of death (xxviii. 6). 

Since the Law was given by God it is, like Him, eternal, and this brings us to what is perhaps 
the most interesting part of Ben-Sira’s doctrine concerning the Law, namely, his identification of it 
with Wisdom ;:for this implies the pre-existence of the Law, as well as its divine character (see 
further the section on Wisdom). ‘This conception of the Law, which, as far as is known, is found 
here for the first time in Jewish literature, became later on, with one exception (viz. the doctrine of 
the unity of God), the most important dogma of Rabbinical Judaism.? But the way in which the 
identification of Wisdom with the Law is taken for granted in Sirach makes it clear that 
Ben-Sira was not expressing a new truth, but one which had already received general acceptance. 
He says, for example, in xv. 1: 


For he that feareth the Lord doeth this 
[i.e. seeks Wisdom, which is the subject of the preceding verses], 
And he that taketh hold of the Law findeth her {i.e. Wisdom]. 
Again, the Law and Wisdom are used synonymously in Xxxiv. (& xxxi.) 8: 
Without deceit shalt the Law be fulfilled, 
And Wusdom ts perfect tun a mouth that ts faithful. 
So also in xxi. 11: 


Fle thai reepeth the Law controlleth his natural tendency, 
And the fear of the Lord ts the consummation of Wisdoi.. 


* Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, p. 117 f. 
? See the authors’ book 7he Religion and Worship of the Syiiugogue (2nd ed.), pp. 161-177. 
> See the note on this in the commentary. 
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This identification is further implied by ‘the fear of the Lord’ being both the true observance of 
the Law as well as the ‘beginning’ of Wisdom ; both thoughts occur a number of times in the book. 
But the most direct assertion of the identity of the two is found in xxiv. 23, where it is said: 


All these things [i.e. things concerning Wisdom which are mentioned in the preceding verses] are 
the book of the covenant of God Most High, 


The Law which Moses commanded (as) an heritage for the assemblies of Jacob. 


The same is taught in xix. 20: 


All wisdom is the fear of the Lord, 
And all wisdom is the fulfilling of the Law. 


Ben-Sira taught, as we have scen, that the Law was eternal, a doctrine which is further illus- 
trated by the way in which he identifies the Law with Wisdom, which is also eternal (see next 
section); the special point of interest in this connexion is that the doctrine of the existence of the 
Law before the Creation—a thoroughly Rabbinical doctrine—is seen to have been taught long 
before Christian times. As anecxample of the Rabbinical teaching reference may be made to the 
Midrash Bereshith Rabba viii, where it is said that the Torah is two thousand years older than the 
Creation; and in the first chapter (in the comment on Gen. i. 1) of the same Midrash it is said: 
‘Six things preceded the creation of the world; among them were such as were themselves truly 
created, and such as were decided upon before the Creation; the Torah and the throne of glory 
were truly created. 

Another important point concerning the Law is Ben-Sira’s teaching on the spirit in which legal 
ordinances should be observed. ‘It might seem doubtful’, says Toy, ‘ whether the introduction of 
the finished Law was an unmixed good from the ethical point of view. The code was largely 
ritualistic; it fixed men’s minds on ceremonial details which it in some cases put into the same 
category and on the same level with moral duties. Would there not hence result a dimming of the 
moral sense and a confusion of moral distinctions? The ethical attitude of aman who could regard 
a failure in the routine of sacrifice as not less blameworthy than an act of theft cannot be called 
a lofty one. If such had been the general effect of the ritual law we should have to pronounce it 
an evil. But in point of fact the result was different. What may be called the natural debasing 
tendency of a ritual was counteracted by other influences, by the ethical elements of the Law itself, 
and by the general moral progress of the community. The great legal schools which grew up in the 
second century, if we may judge by the sayings of the teachers which have come down to us, did 
not fail to discriminate between the outward and the inward, the ceremonial and the moral ; and the 
conception of sin corresponded to the idea of the ethical standard.’! Now the teaching of Ben-Sira 
on the spirit in which the sacrifices prescribed in the Law are to be observed is a striking illustration 
of what is here so truly said: in xxxiv. 18, Ig (@-xxxi. 21-23) he urges: 


The sacrifice of the unrighteous man 1s a mocking offering, 
And unacceptable are the oblations of the godless. 

The Most High hath no pleasure in the offerings of the ungodly, 
Netther doth He forgive sins for a multitude of sacrifices. 


And again, a few verses later on, he says: 


fle who washeth after (contact with) a dead body and toucheth it again, 
What hath he gained by his bathing ? 

So aman fasting for his sins 
And again doing the same— 

Who will listen to his prayer ? 


And what hath he gained by his huniliation ? 


rivig a offer an eloquent proof of Ben-Sira’s spiritual conception concerning the observance of 
the Law. 


Wi. Lhe Teaching on Wisdom. 
The divine character of Wisdom is graphically brought out in xxiv. 3-5: 


f came forth from the mouth of the Most High (cp. i. 1) 
And as a mist I covered the carth ; 


> 


' Judaism and Christianity, p. 186. 
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Ln the high places did [ fix my abode, 
And my throne was in the pillar of cloud. 
Alone [ compassed the circuit of heaven, 
And in the depth of the abyss [ walked. 


That Wisdom took her part in the creation of the world comes out clearly in the two following 
passages : 
Before them all {i.e. the heavens and the earth] was IWsdom created (i. 4) ; 


from the words which follow a little later on Ben-Sira evidently conceived of Wisdom having been 
created in preparation for the work of Creation which was to come, for he continues in verse g : 


He Himself created her, and saw, and numbered her ; 
And poured her out upon all His works .. 3 


The existence of Wisdom before the creation of the world is again, and more definitely, stated in 
SORE Olean 
Fle created me from the beginning, before the world. 


This vivid personification of Wisdom is based on Proverbs, where the same thought finds expression 
In vill. 22, 23: 
Lhe Lord possessed me in the beginning of His way, 
Before [lis works of old. 
f was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, 
Or ever the earth was. (See the whole passage, Prov. vill, 22-31.) 


The intimate relationship between Wisdom and the Almighty naturally involves the eternity of 
Wisdom, a truth set forth in the opening words of our book : 


All Wisdom cometh from the Lord, 
And is with Him for ever. 


The same 1s implied in xxiv. 9 6: 
The memorial of me shall never cease.” 


The personification of Wisdom is illustrated in another way when it is said that she takes up her 
abode among men, and invites them to come and dwell with her: 


With faithful men is she, and she hath bcen established from eternity, 
And with their sced shall she continue (i. 15). 

Come unto me, ye that desire me, 
And be ye filled with my produce ; 

For my memorial is sweeter than honey, 
And the possession of me than the honey-comb (xxiv. 19, 20). 


It is characteristic of Ben-Sira’s attitude in desiring to show the superiority of the wisdom of Israel 
over that of the Greeks that he should represent Wisdom as having sought a resting-place among 
the nations of the world, but that Israel alone was worthy of her, and that among them, therefore, 
Gad bids her abide ;* he says in xxiv. 7, 3 f., 12: 


With all these [i.e. every people and nation] / sought a resting-place, 
And (said): In whose inheritance shall I lodge ? 
Then the Creator of all things gave me commandment, 
And He that created me fixed my dwelling-place ( for me); 
And Fe said: Let thy dwelling-place be in Jacob, 
And in Israel take up thine inheritance... . 
And I took root among an honoured people, 
In the portion of the Lord (and ) of Hes inheritance. 


peep. ts. Civ. 24 ; O Lord, how manifold are Thy works / 
In wisdom hast Thou made them alt. 
Eero Vani LO: The Lord by wisdom founded the earth; 


By understanding He established the heavens. 
? So the Syriac; the Greek and Latin read, ‘ Unto eternity I shall not fail.’ 
* So the Syriac ; the Greek text is probably corrupt. 
‘ Cp. with this the somewhat similar case of the Law, which, according to the later teaching of the Rabbis, was 
originally intended by God to be a revelation of Himself and of His will to all nations, but that Israel was the only 
nation that accepted it {see Oesterley and Box, of. cz¢., p. 164). 
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The thought of Wisdom dwelling among men is already taught in Proverbs (e.g. vill. 31, 34 ff.), but 
Ben-Sira elaborates it, and in such a passage as that just quoted treats it with great poetical beauty. 

Further, it is characteristic, not only of the Wisdom of Ben-Sira, but also of the Wisdom- 
Literature generally, that the term Wisdom is never used in the sense of pure knowledge ; in its 
essence it connoted originally the faculty of distinguishing between what is good and what is bad, 
or, perhaps more accurately (in so far as earlier times are concerned), between what is advantageous 
and what is harmful. But in any case, regarding the nature of Wisdom, it is true to say that in the 
Jewish conception it had primarily a re/zgious content from the beginning; that is to say, that it 
was in its origin essentially a divine attribute, the possession of which made man in some measure 
like God. In comparatively early times it must have come to this, that to be able to differentiate 
between good and eyil, i.e. the exercise of the moral consciousness, enabled man to stand in a closer 
relationship to God than the mere external observance, however assiduously carried out, of 
a ceremonial law; this, at any rate, would have been the essence of the teaching of the prophets. 
It is in following such teaching that Ben-Sira inculcates the truth that the way to lead a wise life 
is to live according to the divine commandments; in contemplating the wisdom of God, as set 
forth in the commandments of God, and acting accordingly, man makes his human wisdom 
approximate to the divine, and worldly, practical wisdom, in its many and various forms, is 
thus of the same kind, only less in degree, as divine wisdom. It is thus easy to see, one may 
remark in passing, that the identification between the Law and Wisdom, referred to in the previous 
section, was inevitable. ‘Human wisdom comes from the communion between the mind of man 
and the mind of God. The unity of the divine and the human attributes (implicitly contained in 
the book) appears to involve the conception that the divine wisdom fills and controls all things, 
including man’s mind, and thus manifests itself in human thought;’? this is true, but it needs to 
be emphasized that Ben-Sira’s strong insistence on human free-will makes it a matter of man’s 
choice whether his mind is filled with divine wisdom or something else. 

Wisdom is, therefore, in the first place, of a religious nature. How essential an element this 
was in Ben-Sira’s conception of Wisdom will have been seen by what was said above as to the 
origin of Wisdom, namely, that it was an emanation from the Deity. This truth is further 
emphasized by the dict, common to all the books of the Wisdom-Literature in one form or 


another, that: 
The fear of the Lord ts the beginning of Wisdom (i. 14). 


Though Ben-Sira takes this thought over from earlier sages, he nevertheless makes it thoroughly 
his own, and elaborates it in such sayings as: 


The crown of Wisdom ts the fear of the Lord (i. 18) ; 
To fear the Lord ts the root of Wisdom (i. 20). 


But besides this specifically religious content, Wisdom has, according to Ben-Sira, another 
element in its nature. While the knowledge of God may be said to describe its most exalted 
characteristic, it has also a Jess exalted, but extremely useful, further characteristic in that it 
connotes knowledge of the world; not that this would imply a non-religious element in Wisdom, 
for the man with knowledge of the world has acquired this lower form of Wisdom, too, by his 
observance of the divine commandments; so that it need cause no surprise to find that it is this 
latter element in the nature of Wisdom to which Ben-Sira devotes most attention in his book. Nor 
is this an unnatural thing when it is remembered that the writer, having none but the vaguest ideas 
about a life hereafter, is mainly concerned with the affairs of this life. So he says of Wisdom that: 


They that love her love life (iv. 12); 
and again: 
The wisdom of the poor man lifteth wp his head, 
And causeth him to sit among princes (xi. 1). 


The large number of precepts which Ben-Sira offers as to general conduct of life are the utterances 
of a sage whose whole life has been spent in the acquisition of Wisdom; they form part, at least, of 
the result of his labours in her service; and the contribution which he has to offer his fellow- 
creatures 1s to teach them what in very large measure is worldly wisdom. These moral precepts 
differ widely, of course, from divine wisdom, but, as we have seen, both emanate from the same 
source, and both are ultimately to be traced back to the Giver of all good things. 


! ‘Voy, eee 1 7G, 
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It is owing to this practical nature of Wisdom that Ben-Sira insists on its being not only 
possessed, but also exhibited among men, so he says: 


flidden wisdom and concealed treasure, 
What profit ts there tu etther ? 
Better is the man that hidcth his folly 
Lhan aman that hideth his wisdom (xx. 30, 31). 


To those who are desirous of acquiring Wisdom, Ben-Sira gives a piece of advice which well 
illustrates what has already been said above as to the religious element in every form of Wisdom: 


Lf thou desire Wisdom, keep the commandments, 
And the Lord will give her freely unto thee (i. 26). 


That Wisdom is the gift of God is again declared to be the case in i. 10: 
Wethout measure doth He grant her to them that love Him. 


Wisdom is thus the free gift of God; but this does not mean to say that man has not his part to 
play in order to enjoy this free gift; he has a discipline to go through which is irksome, and which 
will test the sincerity of the seeker: 


But [will walk with him in disgaise, 
And at first J will try him with temptations. 
Fear and dread will [ bring upon him, 
And | will torment him with chastisements (iv. 17). 


Wisdom will also make great demands upon those that would be her servants; it is a hard 
course of instruction through which they must go: 


... Bring thy feet into her fetters, 
And thy neck into her chain ; 
Bow down thy shoulder, and bear her, 
And chafe not under her bonds (vi. 24, 25). 


But if Wisdom can only be acquired by earnest and sustained effort, if to possess her requires 
concentrated zeal and self-denial, the reward of those who persist is great in proportion. In 
a beautiful passage Ben-Sira describes this great reward : 


for at length thou wilt find her rest, 
And she shall be turned for thee tuto gladness. 
And her fetters shall become a stay of strength for thee, 
And her bonds for robes of glory. 
An ornament of gold ts her yoke, 
And her fetters a cord of blue. 
Thou shalt array thee with her (as with) robes of glory, 
And crown thee with her (as with) a crown of beauty (vi, 28-31). 


Clearly such a reward cannot be for the many; only the best types of men are able to obtain her ; 
so Ben-Sira says: 
fer Wisdom ts according to her name, 
And to most men she is not mantfest (vi. 22). 


Indeed, Ben-Sira holds that humanity is divided into two categories, the wise and the foolish, or 
the good and the evil—to him the two terms are respectively synonymous; Wisdom s attitude to 
each is thus expressed : 


As a prison-house is Wisdom to a fool, 
And the knowledge of the wise as coals of fire. 
As chains on (their) feet is instruction to the foolish, 
And as manacles on their right hand. 
As a golden ornament is instruction to the wise, 
And as a bracelet upon their right arm (xxi, 18-21). 
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So lasting is the power of Wisdom among those who truly possess her, that the possession is 
regarded as hereditary : 


Tf he trust me, he shall possess me, 
And his posterity shall hold me fast (iv. 16, see also i. 15). 


Yct even he who possesses Wisdom may lose his treasure by sinning, so it is said: 


Tf he turn away (from me), I will forsake hii, 
And will deliver him over to the spoilers (iv. 19). 


The only truly blessed are they who persistently follow after Wisdom (xiv. 20-27) ; yet for this 
leisure is required ; the ordinary occupations and callings of men are all good and necessary, but 
none are to be compared to that in which a man devotes himself wholly to the seeking out of the 
Wisdom of the ancients, which is none other than the fear of God and the Law of the Most High 
(see the whole of xxxviii. 24—xxXxXix. I1). 


iv. The Doctrine of Sin. The great problem of the existence of sin had, of course, exercised 
the minds of men for ages before the time of Ben-Sira. How was one to reconcile the facts of daily 
experience with the belief in an all-righteous, all-powerful God, who governed the world? ‘The 
ancient mythical religion had certainly connected physica] evil with Adam’s sin; but when, after the 
Exile, the individual, as contrasted with the nation, became more prominently an object of 
consideration, difficulties doubtless began to appear tu which the answer of the old theology was 
felt to be incomplete.’! A suggested explanation of the difficulty is expressed in Ps. xxxvii, where 
it is said that the destruction of the wicked comes suddenly, while he is in the midst of his 
prosperity (vv.-35, 36); and again, in the same psalm the Psalmist seeks to explain the difficulty by 
contrasting the ‘latter end’ of the righteous and the wicked respectively : 


Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright: 
lor the latter end of that man ts peace. 
As for transgressors, they shall be destroyed together ; 
The latter end of the wicked shall be cut off (vv. 37, 38). 


In neither case was there any real solution of the problem. Later thinkers were impelled to offer 
another explanation; so, forexample, the writer who explained that everything had been made for 
its own purpose: 
The Lord hath made everything for tts own end: 
Yea, even the wicked for the day of evil (Prov. xvi. 4). 


Ben-Sira was on safer ground when, in re-echoing earlier teaching, he said: 
fle that seeketh God will receive discipline (xxxii.[xxxv. ]14), 


i.e. any misfortune which befalls the righteous is looked upon as a discipline, and is, therefore, in reality 
for his benefit. None of these attempted solutions could, however, have been regarded as satisfactory, 
for they did not account for the divine acquiescence in the prosperity of the wicked, however much 
they might satisfy men as to the necessity of adversity for the righteous. In one passage Ben-Sira 
does strike out a somewhat original line of thought in seeking a solution of the mystery, though 
within the limits of the present life; a wicked man may, he says in effect, enjoy prosperity all his 
life, but so terrible may God cause his last hours to be that all his former enjoyment of life becomes 
wholly obliterated, and thus the apparent contradiction between the facts of life and the divine 
justice is harmonized ; his words are : 


for it ts easy in Jahveh’s sight 
At the end to requite a man according to his deeds. 
An evil time causeth forgetfulness of delights, 
And the last end of a man will tell of him. 
Pronounce no man happy before his death ; 
for by his latter end a man shall be known (xi. 26-28). 


This attempted solution, if it does nothing else, witnesses at any rate to the very earnest desire 
to try and explain a grave difficulty ; and if, as a matter of fact, no advance is made in our book 
towards a satisfactory solution of what must have constituted a cruel mystery to the God-fearing of 


* Tennant, in the Journal of Theological Studtes, ii, p. 209. 
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those days, it cannot cause surprise; with their lack of knowledge concerning the general laws upon 
which society 1s based and by which it exists, with their absolute ignorance concerning the laws of 
nature, with their very hazy conceptions concerning a fuller spiritual life hereafter. it was wholly 
impossible for ine ancient Hebrew thinkers to frame any really satisfactory working theory whereby 
to harmonize the seeming contradiction between belief in the existence of an almighty, just God 
and the facts of human experience. Nevertheless, Ben-Sira had very definite ideas upon the 
existence of sin and its universal prevalence among men; he had also clearly thought and taught 
much about the nature and essence of sin, and the special importance of his book in connexion 
with this subject’ is that it is the only non-apocalyptic writing which unquestionably reflects light 
upon the Palestinian thought of its time concerning the introduction of sin and death into the 
world. ‘It is a unique link’, says Dr. Tennant, ‘ between the Old Testament and the ancient 
Rabbinism. It is also important as a guide to the views of the time from the fact that its author, 
though perhaps conscious of the inadequacy of his inherited theology to solve all the problems and 
difficulties which presented themselves to an educated inind, allows himself but little liberty of 
thought.’ ! 

With regard to the origin of sin, Ben-Sira’s treatment is highly instructive, for it reveals the 
difficulty in which he found himself involved as soon as he began to grapple with the subject. 
He mentions altogether three theories regarding the origin of sin; one of these he combats as 
erroneous. ‘The first is that the existence of sin is due to God; this is the theory which he combats, 
though he does not seem to realize the difficulty in which he involves himself in doing so. The 
passage in which this is dealt with 1s xv. 11-20, where Ben-Sira replies to those who trace back the 
origin of sin to God ; he says: 


Say not: ‘from God ts my transgression, 
For that which He hateth made He not. 
Say not: ‘([t ts) He that made me to stumble, 
lor there ts no necd of evil men. 
Evil and abomination doth the Lord hate, 
And He doth not let it come nigh to them that fear Him (xv. 11-13). 


He says further in the course of his argument (and here his teaching on human free-will comes 
strongly to the fore): 
God created man from the beginning, 
And placed him in the hand of his Veser. 
[f thou (so) desirest, thou canst kecp the commandment, 
And (tt ts) wisdom to do [His good pleasure. 
Poured out before thee (are) fire and water, 
Stretch forth thine hand unto that which thou destrest. 
Life and death (are) before man, 
That which he destreth shall be given to him. . 
fle commanded no man to sin, 
Nor gave strength to men of lies (xv. 14-20). 


With regard to the word Yeser it may be noted in passing that in its primary meaning it 
denotes ‘form’ or ‘framing’, hence what is formed or framed in the mind, and it therefore comes 
to mean ‘imagination’ or ‘purpose’. It is used in a good sense in Isa. xxvi. 3, 1 Chron. xxix. 18 ; 
on the other hand, in Gen. vi. 5, vill. 21 it is used of the evil imagination. In later times there 
arose the doctrine of a ‘good’ Yeser as opposed to the ‘evil’ Yeser, two opposing tendencies 
which, it was taught, were constituent elements in man’s spiritual nature. Prof. Schechter says: 
‘The more conspicuous figure of the two Yesers is that of the evil Yeser. Indeed, it is not impos- 
sible that the expression good Yeser, as the antithesis of the evil Yeser, is a creation of later date.’ 2 
It is, therefore, probable that Ben-Sira, when making use of the expression in the passage just 
quoted, had the evil Veser, or ‘tendency’, in mind ; at any rate, the context shows that even if the 
word was used in a neutral sense it was at least potentzally the evil Yeser to which he referred ; but 
as this tendency or inclination to evil was part of man’s nature it was created by God, so that 
Ben-Sira shows himself to have been in danger of falling, by implication, into the very error which 
he combats in the previously quoted passage (xv. 11-13); indeed, further on in his book he comes 
perilously near to a direct assertion that God created evil; see xxxiii. (@ xxxvi.) 13-15, xXxxvii. 3. 


I Deveney 207, 2 Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, p. 243. 
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So that, at least by implication, Ben-Sira might well be convicted of imputing the origin of evil to 
God, though he refrains from doing so explicitly.’ 
A second theory which Ben-Sira brings forward is expressed in xxv. 24: 


From a woman did sin originate [lit. is the beginning of sin], 
And because of her we all must die. 


Dr. Tennant, in writing on this verse, says: ‘It has to be borne in mind that when, in the 
second clause of the verse, the writer passes to the thought of death, to the relation of Eve’s sin to 
our universal mortality, a causal connexion is distinctly asserted. The use of ¢ehzllah [‘ beginning’ | 
in the former clause does not perhaps in itself preclude the thought of such connexion, in the case 
of sin, having presented itself to Ben-Sira’s mind, but it certainly does not suggest any such con- 
nexion. . .. If Ben-Sira intended to imply that Eve’s transgression was the cause or origin of 
human sinfulness he was venturing further than was his wont beyond the letter of the Scriptural 
narrative which he had in mind, and was already in possession of a much deeper view of the first 
transgression than is to be met with in Jewish literature until we come to St. Paul's Epistles, the 
Slavonic book of Enoch, and 4 (2) Esdras.’?. In any case, this second theory of Ben-Sira’s only 
traces the history of sin from the time that it existed in humanity without following it further back.° 

Finally, a third theory, though not expressed in definite form, can with much probability be 
shown to have been in the mind of Ben-Sira. In xxi. 27, 28 it 1s said: 


Ihen the fool curseth his adversary (lit. Satan], 
He curseth his own soul; 

The whisperer defileth his own soul, 
And ts hated wheresoever he sojourneth.* 


This is a difficult passage, but it seems clear that by the words ‘The whisperer defileth his own 
soul’ Ben-Sira meant to express the truth that the evil in man is of his own making; it ts also 
evident that the words are intended to be an illustration of the truth enunciated in the preceding 
couplet. Whatever is meant by ‘adversary’—whether ‘Satan’ in the sense of the devil, or an 
adversary in its ordinary meaning—the words which follow (‘ He curseth his own soul’) show that 
what Ben-Sira intends to teach is that the ‘adversary’ is synonymous with the ungodly man’s own 
self; or, as Hart explains it, ‘not Satan, but the man himself is responsible for his sin..° The 
verse, as Cheyne has pointed out, can be illustrated by Ps. xxxvi. 1 (R.V. marg.): ‘ Transgression 
saith to the wicked within his heart ...’° To explain the words by saying that when a man curses 
somebody else who is his enemy he curses himself, i.e. that the curse recoils upon his own head, 
would not only be contrary to the ideas of the times, but would also be out of harmony with the 
words which follow. The Syriac translator evidently saw the difficulty of making ‘ the adversary ° 
refer to somebody other than ‘the fool’, but not perceiving the point of the words he put in 
a negative, thus giving a different turn to the whole, and rendered: ‘ When the fool curseth him 
who sinned zo¢ against him, he curseth his own soul.’ The gist of thé passage may then be taken 
to be that man is his own ‘Satan’; in other words, that the origin of sin is to be sought in man 
himself. This may be illustrated by another passage: 


What is brighter than the sun? Yet thts faileth ; 
And (how much more) man who (hath) the inclination of flesh and blood 17 (xvii. 31). 


Dr. Tennant paraphrases the Greek thus: ‘ Even the sun darkens itself—the brightest thing in the 
world; how much more, then, frail man!’ He says, further, in connexion with this verse, that if 


' Some later Rabbis had no hesitation in directly asserting what Ben-Sira here implies; in the Midrash Bereshith 
Rabba xxvii it is definitely stated that God created the evil Veser; and in Qiddushin 30 6 (T. B.) the following words 
are put into the mouth of the Almighty: ‘I created the evil Yeser; 1 created for him [1.e. for man, in order to overcome 


the ane Yeser] the Law as a means of healing. If ye occupy yourselves with the Law, ye will not fall into the 
power of it.’ 


Pep -cit), pp. 210,221. 
* It is interesting to note that in a later, but pre-Christian, book the writer believes in the existence of sin before 
the creation of the human race; in the ‘ Book of the Parables’ (1 Enoch Ixix. 6), in reference to the evil angels, it is 


sald : one the third was named Gadreel; he it is who showed the children of men all the blows of death, and he led 
aStiay vce. 


* The Hebrew of these verses is not extant. 

Ohm. Dearod. ® The Expositor, series xi, p. 346. 

‘ The Hebrew is not extant; the first clause of the above represents both the Syriac and the Greek; the second 
is based upon the Greek and the Syriac; the Greek runs: ‘And an evil man will think on flesh and blood’ See the 
critical and exegetical notes in the commentary on this verse. 
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Ben-Sira offers any excuse for man’s depravity ‘it is that of his natural and essential frailty, referred 
to in such passages as xvii. 30-32, but never traced to an external cause’.! Difficult as the verse ts, 
it may be concluded that its meaning illustrated Ben-Sira’s teaching in the previously considered 
passage that the origin of sin is to be sought in man.? That this belief was held in certain Jewish 
circles may be gathered from the following words which occur in 1 Enoch xcviil. 4: ‘I have sworn 
unto you, ye sinners, as a mountain has not become a slave, Anda hill docs not become the handmaid 
of a woman, [ven so sin hath not been sent upon the earth, But man of himself hath created it, And 
under a great curse shall they fall who commit it.’ * 

The three passages discussed suggest, therefore, a belief that sin originates within man, and is of 
his own making, irrespective of any external agency; but there are other passages which point 
distinctly to a belief that sin zs external to man; see, for example, xxi. 2, xxvii. IO. 

So that Ben-Sira’s teaching on the origin of sin may be summed up in the following way: He 
implies, though he does not definitely assert it, that the creation of sin is due to God; yet in one 
passage of considerable importance he strongly combats this theory. He teaches, further, that so 
far as the human race is concerned the origin of sin is to be sought in the fall of Eve; but he does 
not attempt to trace its history further back; this, however, was from his point of view unnecessary 
if, in accordance with his third theory, sin originates in each individual; nevertheless, he involves 
himself in a contradiction here in saying that because of Eve's sin all men must die. In addition to 
this, however, there is the further inconsistency regarding his third theory, for while teaching that sin 
originates within man, he speaks of sin as something external to man. These contradictory thoughts 
bring into clear relief Ben-Sira’s inability to formulate a consistent and logical doctrine as to the 
origin of sin; and in this he but shows himself to be a forerunner of the Rabbis, from whose writings 
it can be seen that later thinkers were involved in precisely the same inconsistencies as soon as they 
attempted to construct a working theory on the subject. 

But the theoretical difficulties in which Ben-Sira was involved did not in any way detract from 
his deep realization of the existence and universal prevalence of sin; he witnesses to this in many 
passages, as may be seen by a reference to the following passages among many others: iv. 26, vii. 8, 
VIN. 5, XXIU. 4—6. 


» ov. The Doctrine of the Future Life. Inthe main Ben-Sira’s belief concerning the Hereafter 
was that of the normal teaching of the Psalms; such passages, for example, as Ps. vi. 5 (‘For in 
death there 1s no remembrance of Thee: In Sheol who shal! give Thee thanks ?’), and cxx. 17, 18, 
cvi. 2, cp. Isa. xxxviil. 18, 19, are Clearly the pattern on which he bases his teaching in xvii. 27, 28: 


For what pleasure hath God in all that perish tn Hades, 
In place of those who live and give Him praise ? 
Thanksgiving perisheth from the dead as from one that ts not, 
(Lut) he that liveth and is in health praiseth the Lord. 


Although death, as a rule, marks the end of all things and is usually connected with corruption 
(x. II, Xvil. 32, Xxviil, 6), yet Ben-Sira does not speak of it as necessarily a cause of terror ; indeed, 
under certain circumstances, it is preferable to life; he says, e.g., in xli. 2: 


Hail! Death, how welcome is thy decree 

Lo the luekless man, and that lacketh strength, 
That stumbleth and trippeth at everything, 

That ts broken, and hath lost hope. 


See also XXXL. II, XXx.17, xl. 28. On the other hand, death is terrible to him who is in prosperity 
and in the enjoyment of health (xl. 1). Sometimes death is spoken of as a punishment (vii. 17, 
xl. 9, 10); but there is nowhere any mention of punishment after death. The only sense in which, 


according to Ben-Sira, a man can be said to ‘live’ after death was by means of his wisdom which 
he had acquired in his lifetime: 


fis understanding many do praise, 
And never shall his name be blotted ont: 
[fis memory shall not cease, 


And his name shall live from generation to generation (XXxix. 9). 
Be Neciee ON 212, 
_ 2 On the question as to whether the evil Vesey is external to man or not there is much division in Rabbinical 
writings ; see Schechter's very instructive chapters xiv, xv, xvi in Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology. Further useful 
information on the Jewish doctrine of sin will be found in chap. viii (‘The Doctrine of Divine Retribution in Rabbinical 
Literature’) of the same writer’s Studies in Judaism (First Series). 
* Charles, 1 Enoch?, p. 242. 
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Or, again, in the following fine passage (xli. 11-13): 


Vanity is mau (concerning) his body, 
But the name of the pious shall not be cut off. 

Be tn fear for thy name, for that abtdeth longer for thee 
Than thousands of precious treasures. 

Life's goods last for limited days, 
But the reward of a name for days without number. 


In some few instances there seem to be the beginnings of what might naturally have developed 
into a somewhat fuller conception of life hereafter, the adumbration of a belief in something more 
than a mere shadowy existence beyond the grave. The instances are those in which the dead are 
said to ‘rest’, an idea very different from that of death being corruption and the end of all things, 
which is the more usual one in our book. The conception of the dead ‘resting’ must involve some 
sort of a belief beyond that of the bare existence of the spirit in the future state; thus, in xxil. II 
Ben-Sira says: 


Weep gently for the dead, for he hath found rest (cp. also xxix. 17, Xxxvili. 23). 


It is of particular interest to note, in view of the development of ideas concerning the future 
life which took place during the second century B.C., that in at least two instances the Greek shows 
an advance upon the corresponding Hebrew conception ; in vii. 17 the Hebrew has: 


Humble (thy) pride greatly, 
For the expectation of man ts worms. 


For this the Greek has: 


Humble thy soul greatly, 
For the punishment of the ungodly man ts fire and the worm.' 


The other passage is xlviiil. 11, but for the details of this recourse must be had to the notes in the 
commentary. 
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SINCE many things and great have been delivered unto us through the Law and the Prophets 
and the others who followed after them—for which things’ sake we must give Israel the praise of 
instruction and wisdom—and as not only must the readers themselves become adept, but also the 
lovers of learning must be able to profit them which are without both by speaking and writing ; 
my grandfather Jesus, having given himself much to the reading of the Law and the Prophets and 
the other books of our fathers, and having acquired considerable familiarity therein, was induced 
also himself to take a part in writing somewhat pertaining to instruction and wisdom, in order 
that those who are lovers of learning and instructed in” these things °“might make so much the 
more progress® by a manner of life (lived) 4in accordance with the Law*. Ye are entreated, 
therefore, to make your perusal with favour and attention, and to be indulgent, if in any parts of 
what we have laboured to interpret we may seem to fail in some of the phrases. For things 


a For the spurtous Prologue found in cod. 248, in the Complutensian text and in the ‘Synopsis of Holy 
Scripture’, falsely attributed to St. Athanasius, see Edershetm (in Wace), p. 25; an English translation of it is given 
in the A. V. before that of the genuine Prologue. WUpodoyos BA: mp. opay C: om.& | The whole ts omitted in & 


Eth and in 157 248, which have the spurious Prologue} b Reading evnxyo: Syro-Hex N&-8® A V 254 &c. for 
€voyot BC ae Reading wth B TOAAw paddov emimpoo Owain : N Tt (es Syro-Hex) m poo Onaovet d-d Reading 
1. the Law... after them. The threefold division of the Hebrew Canon is here explicitly mentioned for the 


first time; it is noticeable, however, that the third division is referred to in a somewhat vague way (as again below), 
namely,as ‘those that followed after them’, ‘the other books of our fathers’, and ‘the rest of the books’. It is clear that 
a third division was already in existence by the side of the Law and the Prophets; but the indefinite way in which it 
is referred to suggests that this third collection had not yet been delimited, and that it may still have been incomplete. 
The tripartite division of the Canon is also clearly indicated in Luke xxiv. 44, ‘all things ... which are written in the 
Law of Moses, and the Prophets, and the Psalms concerning Me’; but this isthe only passage in the N. T. which makes 
explicit mention of it. See further Ryle, 7he Canon of the O. 7., passim; Buhl, Canon and Text of the O. T.; and 
Box, Short Introduction to the Lit. of the O.T., p. 4. The expression ‘ followed after them’ may imply chronological 
succession. 

3. instruction and wisdom. Perhaps the order of cod. 253 ‘ wisdom and instruction’ (= 4D19) ADDN) may be 
more original ; the foundation and first principle of true life is the moral culture implied by the term ‘wisdom’ (= the 
fear of the Lord), of which instruction, or discipline, is the specific application. Israel is worthy of praise because it 
has made the Law, which was graciously bestowed upon it by God, a means of imparting wisdom, and a means of 
discipline, to itself. 

readers ... lovers of learning. Both terms refer to one and the same class; perhaps, as Smend suggests, 
primarily teachers of the Law (i.e. Scribes) are meant ; for ‘reader’= scribe (avayyoorns = “AD\D) cf. 1 Esdras (3 Ezra) 
viii. 8, 9, 19, 1x. 39, 42, 49 (these correspond to Ezra vil. 11, x1. 21, Neh. vill. 1, 4, 9). 

4. them which are without. i.e. either those that are ‘in the land of their sojourning’ (see below), or the laity ; 
the latter, perhaps, suits the context better, as the original writer, Ben-Sira, wrote for the Palestinians, not for the 
Diaspora (so Smend). 

by speaking and writing. Oral instruction was, of course, one of the most important departments of the 
Scribes’ activity ; the reference to writing in this connexion is interesting ; doubtless other works besides Sirach were 
produced by members of the scribal class which were not embodied in the Canon; a specimen of such has recently come 
to light in the Aramaic version of the ‘ Sayings of Ahikar’ from the papyri of Elephantiné,—a work which reminds one of 
the Wisdom Literature ; the Book of Tobit may also be thought of in this connexion. The literary activity of the earlier 


scribes, as well as the later, is also implied in a number of references in the Rabbinical literature ; see Strack, Eva/lertung 
in den Talmud (4th ed.), pp. 12 ff. 


8. instructed in these things. For the reading see critical note. 

g. a manner of life (lived) in accordance with the Law. This expresses the practical aim which governed all 
the activities of the teachers of the Law; a good comment on this point may be read in Josephus (Contra Apion. ii. 
§ 8): ‘ But, as for our people, if any do but ask one of them concerning our laws, he will tell all more readily than his 
own name, and this because of our learning them at once, as soon as we could understand anything, and because they 
were, as it were, graven upon our souls’; cp. also Philo ap. Eusebius, Praep. Evangel. vill. 7 (Migne); the expression 
évvopos Biwats may be wlustrated by Bios vduiuos, which occurs in 4 Macc. vil. 15. 

Il. to fail in some of the phrases. For things originally spoken... The younger Sirach is acutely con- 
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originally spoken in Hebrew have not the same force in them when they are translated into 
another tongue: and not only these, but the Law itself, and the Prophecies, and the rest of the 
books, have no small difference when they are spoken in their original form. Now®, in the 
eight and thirtieth year under king Euergetes, having come into Egypt and continued there, 
I found opportunity! for no small instruction. I, therefore, deemed it most necessary myself to 
devote some zeal and ‘ love-labour’ to (the task of) interpreting this book ; devoting, indeed, 
much sleepless care and skill in the interval in order, having brought ® the book to an end, to 
publish it for them also who in the land of their sojourning desire to be lovers of Icarning, being 
already prepared in respect of their moral culture to live "by the Law». 


(2) I. 1-10. The Origin of Wisdom (= 444 distichs). 


All wisdom eometh from the Lord, 
And is with Him for ever. 
The sand of the seas, and the drops of rain, 
And the days of eternity——who can number (them) ? 


weuth B EVVYOULOU ° bul &*V ex vonov. 7O 253 ¢y vopa &Son*V: yap BAC f Reading agpoppny with aoe and 
fwo other cursives: afopoov BNA C & Reading ayayovra with X°-* A C (N* ayayovras) and some cursives: 
ayorra B h-h ey voRw SN B: evvopws A nl 253 Syro-Hex 


scious of the difficulties which beset the translation of one language into another; he is thinking not so much of the 
original sense and meaning as of the wording of the Hebrew text, which he feels that he renders inadequately. The 
reference to the Greek translation of the Bible which follows is interesting ; the Siracide wrote at a time when the 
work of translating the Scriptures into Greek was still unfinished, and he feels at perfect liberty to criticise it freely. 
The expression ‘in Hebrew’ (‘E8pateri) occurs here for the first time. 

12. when they are translated. The Greek word here used (perdyw) occurs nowhere else in this sense, according to 
Smend. 

13. not only these. ‘These’ refers to the present work. For the character of the Greek translation of Ben-Sira 
see Introd. § 4 (end). 

14. in the eight and thirtieth year. The rest of the Prologue states the translator’s reasons for undertaking his 
work. The date refers to the year in which the younger Sirach actually came into Egypt, probably the thirty-eighth 
regnal year of Euergetes 11, viz. 132 B.€:; for a different view see Introd. § 6, 11b. 

and continued there. The Greek word used (cvyypovioas) seems to imply that he continued there till the end 
of the reign of Euergetes (‘synchronize’), i.e. 117-116 B.C.; the Prologue was, therefore, in all probability written 
between the years 132-116 B.C. Fora full discussion of the question of date see Introd. § 6, 11 b. 

16. [found opportunity for no small instruction. The alternative reading apéporoy (see critical note), which, has 
the weight of manuscript evidence in its favour, is difficult to interpret. The word means ‘unlikeness’, ‘ difference’, and, 
if read, the sentence would run: ‘I found no small difference of culture,’ namely, between the Palestinian and Egyptian 
Jews, with a depreciatory reference to the latter; but the context negatives such a meaning. ‘The Latin understands 
apspotov as equivalent to dpopoiwpa, ‘copy’ or ‘book’, cp. A. V. ‘a book of no small learning’, R. V. ‘a copy affording 
no small instruction’; but it is best to adopt, with Smend, the reading adopuny, in spite of inferior attestation. This 
affords an excellent sense which harmonizes admirably with the context; the younger Sirach found large opportunities 
in Egypt for instruction in the wisdom of the Scribes. As in later times, the synagogues of the Egyptian Diaspora 
were the centres where such instruction was given, cp. Philo, Vita AZos. ii. 168: ‘ For what are the Jewish prayer- 
houses in the cities other than places of instruction, and wisdom, caution, moderation, and righteousness, 1n piety and 
holiness, in short, in every virtue which recognizes and accepts both human and divine goodness?’ In another passage 
Philo (De Seften. ii. 282) says: ‘The listeners sit in perfect order and absolute stillness, eagerly drinking in most 
excellent doctrines. For here one of the most experienced puts forth the most perfect and most useful teaching by 
which human life can be adorned in the most beautiful way.’ 

17. love-labour. d:Aomoviay, R. V. ‘ travail’. 

18. sleepless care. aypumvia, cp. xxxi. 1 (G& xxxiv. 1), xxxvill. 26 ff. 

in the interval. i.e., as suggested above, in the interval between the years 132-116 B.C. 

19. for them also... Sojourning. i.e. for those abroad in the Dispersion. The word mapotxia is used of a sojourn 
in a strange land, as in Acts xili. 17, 1 Pet. i. 17; so also the verb and adjective, e.g. Luke xxiv, 18, Acts vii. 6, 1 Pet. 
1. 11, &c., and frequently in the Septuagint and in Philo. 


I.1—IV.10. The general theme of this section is Wisdom regarded as the fear of God in its various relations. 
The subsections are indicated by (a), (4), (c), &c. 
(a) I. I-10. 
I. 1. wisdom. See Introd. § 9, iil. 
cometh from the Lord. Cp. Jas. 1. 5. = 
And is with Him for ever. i ‘et cum illo fuit semper et est ante aevum’. Cp. Job xil. 13, Prov. vill. 22, 23, 
30, Wisd. vil. 26, John 1. 1. 2. 
2. The sand of the seas. Cp. Gen. xxxil. 12, 1 Sam. xii. 5, Ps. Ixxvil. 27. 
the drops of rain. Cp. Job xxxvi. 27 (Sept.). 


the days of eternity. poiy 2. in the O. T.= ‘the days of old’ (cp. e. g. Isa. Ixiii. 9), but according to the later 
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& 3 The height of the heaven, and the breadth of the earth, 

And the deep*,—who can trace (them) out ? 

4 Before them all was Wisdom ereated, 
And prudent insight from everlasting.” 

6 The root of Wisdom, to whom hath it been revealed ? 
‘And her subtle thoughts, who hath known them ?° 

8 ©One there is‘, greatly to be feared®, 
The Lord® sitting upon His throne ; 

9 He himself created her, and saw, and numbered her, 
And poured her out upon all His works ; 

10 Upon all flesh in measure}, 


But without measure doth He grant her to them that love Him.'! 


a 4 ‘and wisdom’ &, > x b 248 Syro-Hex % Sah+v.5: ‘The source of Wisdom is the word of God 
in the heights, and her ways are eternal commandments’ ¢¢>Arm d Several cursives (not 248) Syro-Hex 
# Sah add the following doublet (=v. 7): ‘To whom hath the understanding of Wisdom been manifested, and 
who hath realized the wealth of her experience?’ ®-® Qne (there is) who hath dominion over all her treasures’ 
& Ar f4.‘who is wise’ & EO (exc. B) places this tu the following clause h-h (7f. ‘according to His 
gift’ i Two cursives (not 248) Syro-Hex* + ‘The love of the Lord is glorious wisdom ; He imparts it to those 


usage the expression means (cp. xxiv. 9) the time eternal to come. In Rabbinical literature poiy (81039) is generally 


used of this world or the next, cp. e.g. Chullin 446 (T.B.): xan dry mn ndyy (‘this world and the world to come’) ; 


though this is not always so; in Berakhoth ix. 5 (Mishnah), for example, the word is used in reference to the 
eternal past. 


who can number. Cp. v. 9. 
3. The height of the heaven. Cp. Ps. cil. 11. 
the breadth of the earth. Cp. Ps. xix. 4. 


the deep. a8vacos = DA, the subterranean waters; cp. the phrase, ‘the waters under the earth’ (Deut. v. 8). 
‘Jt must be remembered that to the Hebrews the earth was not a large globe, revolving through space round the sun, 
but a relatively small flat surface, in shape approximately round, supported partly, as it seemed, by the encircling sea 


out of which it rose, but resting more particularly upon a huge abyss of waters underneath... (Driver, Genesis, p. 8). 
Cf. the Greek ‘Qkeavds. 


who can trace (them) out. Cp. xvi. 8, Rom. x1. 33. 

4. Before them all... Wisdom is identified with the Law both by Ben-Sira (see 1. 26, xv. J, xxi. 11, XxIv. 23, 
xxxiv. 8), and by the Rabbis; cp., in view of this, the Midrash Bereshith Rabba, § 8, where among the comments on 
Gen. i. 26 it is said: ‘According to R. Simeon ben Laqish the Torah was in existence 2000 years before the creation of 
the world’; the same is said in the Midrash Pestg/a 109 a. Cp. Prov. vill. 22-30. 

prudent insight. ctveors ppovnoews ; in Job xxviii. 20 avveots (= 93°3) is also used as a synonym for Wisdom. 
The addition of ¢.povjoews here seems unnecessary (but cp. Prov. vili.12); ‘And firm faithfulness from of old’, 
reading perhaps 1216 (‘ faithfulness’), for which & apparently read 7213N (‘ understanding ’). After this 7. a number 
of cursives, including 248, add wv. 5, see crit. note; with it cp. Wisd. ix. 17, Bar. ii. 11,12. The verse is a later 


insertion, added probably to explain how it was that Wisdom existed before all things; Hart (p. 285, note) thinks 
it is a Pharisaic doublet to v. 4. 


6. root. The source, not the origin, of Wisdom, cp. v. 20 and Job xix. 28. 
her subtle thoughts. The Greek word occurs again in xlii. 18, where the corresponding Hebrew is D'OYD 
in reference to hidden thoughts of the heart ; the exact form is not used in the O.T., but Oy occurs in Prov. xiv. 18 
of ‘prudent men’. This clause is wanting in Arm. On the doublet to this verse (= wv. 7) see critical note. 

8. One there is. Cp. xliii. 29; the words ‘To fear the Lord is the beginning of wisdom’ (v. 14, Prov. 1x. 10, 
xxvill, 28, Ps. cxi. 10) must be understood in the light of this 7.; wisdom and awe-inspiring might are correlative ideas 
(cp. Smend 77, loc.). 

The Lord. See critical note. 

sitting upon... Cp. Ps. xlvii. 8 (9 in Hebr.), Is. vi. 1. 

ONSaw. ‘CpAProv. vil. 22-1 Cor, Ji. 7. 

numbered. Cp. v. 2, Job xxvili 27. i adds ‘ et mensus est’. 

poured her out... ¢éyxeev, cp. Acts ii. 17 ff. (Joel ii. 28 ff.), where the same word is used of the pouring-out of 
the Spirit upon all flesh. In Lerakhoth 58 6 (T.B.) occur the words: ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who hast imparted of Thy wisdom to flesh and blood.’ In Wisd. i. 4-7 the Holy Spirit is identified with 
Wisdom ; this is also the case in Rabbinical literature, e.g. in the Midrash Bereshith Rabba (§ \xxxv, to Gen. xxxvill. 
26) itis said that the Holy Spirit was present in the judgement-hall of Solomon when he displayed his wisdom; the’ 
reference given is to 1 Kings lil. 27. 

10. Upon all flesh... That Gentile rulers were believed to have some share of Wisdom is seen from Prov. viii. 

15, 16. 
in measure. «ard riv Sédow avrod, cp. xxxii. 10 (= G@& xxxv. 12), =ININDI; and with the whole 7. cp. Prov. 11. 
13-17, as illustrating the richness and pleasantness of the gift of Wisdom. 
to them that love Him. i.e. the Jewish people ; a particularistic note, characteristic of the book generally; in 
the later Rabbinical literature this is, of course, still more emphasized; see e. g. Oiddushin 49 6 (T. B.), where it 1S 
said: ‘Ten measures of Wisdom came down from heaven, and nine of them fell to the lot of the Holy Land’ (quoted 
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(6) I. 11-20. The Fear of the Lord is the true Wisdom (= 3+2+2+2+41 distichs). 


11 The fear of the Lord 1s glory and exultation, 
And gladness, and a crown of rejoicing*. 
12 The fear of the Lord delighteth the heart, 
kk And giveth gladness**, and joy, and 'length of days’. 
13 Whoso feareth the Lord, it shall go well with him at the last, 
And in the day of his death he shall ™be blessed®. 
14" To fear® the Lord® is the beginning of Wisdom, 
And with the faithful ?was she created” in the womb4, 
15 *With faithful men is she, and she hath been established from eternity® ; 
‘And with their seed shall she continue’. 
16 To fear the Lord is the fullness* of Wisdom, 
And she satiateth men with VYher fruits. 
17 She filleth all her house with “pleasant things”, 
And her garners with her produce”. 


to whom He appears, in order that they may behold Him’; © adds this after v. 11. k-k C ‘giveth gladness, 
and joy, and length of days’, added from v. 12 kk-kk > 253 3 Syro-Hex I-l “eternal life’; fwo cursrves 
(zof 248) Syro-Hex*+ ‘The fear of the Lord is a gift from the Lord, for it sets [men] upon paths of love’ 
m-m ‘find grace’ B n-n‘ The fearof’ CC 3# e°GodB t-b>S 14 ‘of their mother’ 3 8-8 So S; 
the text of G& ts probably corrupt; 3, conjecturally emended, according to Smend, ‘Among faithful men hath 
she been established (G& “nested herself”) from eternity ’ t-t So probably 9; the rendering of G, ‘shall she be 
had in trust,’ zs due fo a misunderstanding of the force of jORN, which was most likely the word used in the Hebrew. 
i adds another verse which 1s a combination of vu. 11, 12 u ‘beginning’ & v + ‘the multitude of’ S 
w-w ‘wisdom’ &, ‘from generations (of old)’ # x ‘treasures’ 2; + ‘And both |[i.e. “he fear of the Lord and 


in Jé, xil. 538 a). For the addition tothis wv. see critical note. The first clause of this addition (ayamyots xupiov €vdosos 
cogia) is quoted in the anthology of Antonius and Maximus (see Hart, p. 364). 

(6) 1. 11-20. 

11. The fear of the Lord. As frequently in the O. T., this connotes in the Wisdom of Ben-Sira true piety; the 
Law has for its object the instilling of fear in the hearts of the Israelites (cp. Deut. iv. 10, ‘ Assemble Me the people, 
and I will make them hear My words, that they may learn to fear Me all the days that they live upon the earth’), and 
therefore the observance of the Law, which is the manifestation of divine Wisdom, is the visible proof that the fear of 
the Lord 1s in the heart of a man (cp. Ps. cxi. 10). 

is. i.e. brings with. it. 
exultation. xavynpa, cp. x. 22 (Grk.). 
a crown of rejoicing. Cp. v. 18, vi. 31, xv. 6, Prov. iv. 9. 
12. delighteth the heart. Cp. Prov. xxvii. 9 (Sept.). 
length of days. Cp. Deut. vi. 2; it is characteristic of the book (the same holds good of Prov., see e.g. iil. 2, 
16, iv. 10, x. 27, 30) that attention is concentrated on this life; the rendering of %, ‘eternal life,’ shows Christian 
influence. For the addition to this vw. see critical note. 

13. at the last. én’ éoyatrwy; the reference is to the end of life in this world, cp. 3 ‘at the last of his days’; in in. 

26, where the same expression occurs, the Hebr. equivalent is M°INN ; see also xxxviil. 20, Prov. v.11, Wisd. itt. 17. 
he shall be blessed. Cp. 1 Chron. xix. 28, ‘And he died in a good old age, full of days, riches, and honour’; 
the reading of B, ‘he shall find grace,’ is due apparently to Christian influence. 

Ife hodean thelond.. Op. Vs. cxij1o, Prov. 1. 7, 1X.10, xxvill. 28. 

the beginning. dpyn (= WX) means either the starting-point of a thing, as e.g. in xv. 14, or the most important 
part of something, as e.g. in xxix. 21, xxxix. 26, or the essence of a thing, i.e. its best part, as in x1. 3; in the passage 
before us the meaning is that the fear of the Lord is the starting-point as well as the essence of trne Wisdom. 

the faithful. D'II2NIF (cp. PIX INI Ps. ci.6) = OPIN, ‘the righteous’ (cp. Job xvii. 9). 

was she created in the womb. The later Jewish doctrine of the Yeser fod (‘the bias towards good’) was 
based on passages like this, cp. Gen. viii. 21. An interesting passage occurs in Veda7im 32 6(T.B.), where, in discuss- 
ing the parable in Eccles. ix. 14, 15, it is said that the poor wise man who by his wisdom delivered the city means the 
Yeser tob, ‘for he delivered the city through his wisdom, namely, repentance and good works’ (see Weber, /idische 
Theologie, p. 217); Wisdom is thus identified with the Yeser ¢o6, which is implanted in man when he 1s created (see 
the Midrash, Bemidbur Rabba, § 22). 

15. See critical note. For this v. and its addition, as found in #, see Herkenne, pp. 46-49. _ 

With faithful men... Smend, on the basis of S, supposes with much probability that the original Hebrew ran: 
ph DOWD NT NON we DY (‘Among men of truth hath she been established for ever,’ i.e. from of old). 
shall she continue. Socritical note. Cp. iv. 16, xxiv. 7-49. 
16. satiateth. pe@voxer, lit. ‘intoxicates’, cp. xxxii. 13 (= @& xxxv. 13), Ps. xvi. 1. xxil. 7 (Sept.). 
her fruits. Cp. Prov. vill. 19, x1. 30. 
17. She filleth all her house... Cp. Prov. ix.1-6. For the addition to this 7. see critical note. 
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SIRACH 1. 18-25 


18 The crown of Wisdom is the fear of the Lord, 


And increaseth peace and life and health’. 


19 »She is a strong staff and a glorious stay”, 


And ‘everlasting honour to® them that hold her fast. 


20 'T’o fear the Lord is 4the root of Wisdom 4, 


And her branches are length of days®. 


(c) I. 22-30, Wesdom ts shown forth by the exercise of patience, self-control, and humility 
(= 3+34+3+42 distichs). 


22 *»Unrighteous wrath” cannot be justified, 


For the wrath? of his anger (will prove) his ruin. 


23 He that is patient “controlleth himself? until the (proper) time, 


And afterwards joy springeth up for him. 


24 He suppresseth his words until the (proper) time, 


And (then) shall the lips of many® tell forth his understanding. 


25 In the treasures of Wisdom (there are) wise proverbs’ ; 


But godliness is an abomination to sinners, 


Wisdom | are gifts of God unto peace’ 70 248 ¥ ‘beginning’ $ 2-2. So 3; G lit. ‘ Making peace and 
health of cure to flourish’; + ‘He increaseth glorying to them that love him’ 248 a-a xca ‘life eternal’ (arwos 
for waceas)  ’-b SoS; BRAC read: ‘He both saw and numbered her (> 248 253 Syro-Hex Sah); he rained 
down skill and knowledge of understanding ’ c-¢ Q& /7¢. ‘exalted the honour of’ d-d ‘eternal life’ 3 
€70 248 253 Syro-Hex* add with slight variations v. 21: ‘The fear of the Lord driveth away sins ; and he who 
abideth therein will avert all wrath’; + ‘In the treasures of Wisdom is understanding and reverence of 
knowledge ; but Wisdom is a curse to sinners’ & 
& DB has tn place of vv. 22-27 twelve distichs which differ almost entirely from Gi; tf they were translated from 
Hebrew, which ts probable, they belong to a later recension of ® and not to the original form ; they run as follows :— 


Blessed is the man who meditateth therein, Hear me, ye who fear God, 

For Wisdom is better to him than all treasures. Hearken unto, and mark, my words! 
Blessed is the man who draweth nigh thereto, He who will inherit life, 

And who occupieth himself with her commandments. As an eternal heritage and a great joy— 
She prepareth (for) him an eternal crown, Hearken unto all my words and do them, 

And eternal righteousness among the holy ones. And thou shalt be inscribed in the book of life. 
He rejoiceth over her, and she rejoiceth over him, Love the fear of the Lord, 

And she rejecteth him not to all eternity. And stablish thine heart therein, so shalt thou have 
The angels of God rejoice over him, naught to fear. 

And tell forth all the glory of the Lord. Draw nigh unto her, and be not weary, 
This whole book is full of life, So shalt thou find life for thy spirit; 

Blessed is the man who hearkeneth thereunto and | And when thou drawest nigh, 

doeth according unto it! Do it as a hero and as a mighty one. 

The text of in these vv. ts largely corrupt b-b« A wrathful man’ 70 248 253 Syro-Hex CSo KL; 
all other Gk. ALSS. including “¢-* read ‘sway’ d-d So V 248 253 avekerar (=); G avOeEeras, ‘endures’ ; 
the sense 1s much the same in either case e ‘of faithful (men)’ BC fplur. in & 70 248 253 & Syro-Hex ; 


18. The crown of wisdom. Cp. xxv. 6, Prov. xii. 4, xvi. 31, xvii.6. For the addition to this v. see critical note. 

19. See critical note. The rendering of & is a partial repetition of v. 9, and is evidently out of place here. 

20, Just as the fear of the Lord is the root, i.e. the very essence of Wisdom, so does it also bring forth the most 
desirable fruit, viz. prolonged life. Again the thought of reward hereafter for a godly life is quite absent. For the 
addition to this v. (= v. 21) see critical note. 

(¢) I, 22-30. 

22. The abruptness with which this and the following vv. are introduced suggests that possibly something has fallen 
out between this and the preceding section. This appears the more probable on account of the form of 4 and the 
state of the text of # (see critical note, and cp. further Herkenne zz /oc.). Further, the later addition of v. 21 points 
to the desire of a glossator to smooth over the roughness of the passage. 

wrath. Reading épyn with &* (=  iracundia), cp. xlv. 19, instead of pomn of all other MSS. of &. 
23. until the (proper) time. i.e. until the time is past during which the exercise of self-control was called forth. 
springeth up. dvadece, a word used in the Bible elsewhere only in Acts xxiii. 33, of a letter being delivered to 
a ruler. 

24. the lips of many... Cp. xaxix. 9. ; 

25. godliness. GecoaeBem, ‘the fear of God’ = Wisdom. The word does not occur elsewhere in this book. In 
Job xxviii. 28 278% MN is translated GcooéBea in the Sept., cp. Prov. i.29. For the identification between the fear of 
God and Wisdom cp. Pirge Aboth iii. 26: ‘ No wisdom, no fear (of God) ; no fear (of God), no wisdom,’ 
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SIRACH 1. 26—2,. 3 


26 If thou desire Wisdom, keep the commandments?, 


And the Lord will give her freely unto thee. 


27 kor the fear of the Lord is wisdom and instruction, 


And faith and meekness are ‘well-pleasing unto Him'*. 


28 My son!, disobey not™ the fear of the Lord’, 


And approach it not with a double heart. 


29 Be not 4 hypocrite in °the sight of °men, 


And take good heed to thy lips. 


30 Exalt not thyself lest thou fall, 


And bring disgrace upon thyself?, 
And the Lord reveal? thy hidden (thoughts), 
And east thee down in the midst of the assembly, 
Because thou camest not® unto the fear of the Lord, 
And thy heart was full of deceit’. 


(7) Il. 1-6. On Faithfulness to God and Resignation to His Will (= 3+ 3 distichs). 


2 1*My son, when thou comest "to serve” the Lord, 


Prepare® thy soul for temptation. 


2 °4Set thy. heart aright® and endure firmly. 


And ‘be not fearful in time of calamity®. 


3 Cleave unto Him, and "let Him! not go?, 


k That thou mayst be wise in thy ways*. 


nmiv. 25 follows v. 20 & Plur. in 70 253 Syro-Hex Wf, otherwise sing.  b‘justice’ LH ti Lit ‘His good 
pleasure ’ k + ‘and He filleth His treasures (therewith) ’ # 1 So 5 m ‘be not unbelieving (in)’ x & 
n + ‘when thou art in need’ 70 248 253 Syro-Hex °° So 253 $ Syro-Hex #; G& ‘in the mouths of? (reading 
‘D1 tustead of 193) =P Lit. ‘thy soul’ = 9. + all’ 7o 248 253 Syro-Hex = * + Sin truth’ 248 253 Syro-Hex ; 
‘(Because thou didst draw nigh] unto the Lord with evil intent’ (maligne) % 8‘ouile and deceit’ & 
8248 inserts the title : Concerning endurance ’ b-b “fo the fear of &; ad servitutem dei & c* Thou wilt 
deliver’ 3 d-d‘ Humble thy heart’ i >= {if @& Hf. ‘haste not’ &*God’ # h-h So $3; 
‘depart not (from Him)’ & ither’ S; 22 S the reference ts to Wisdom k-k So S; ‘That thou mayst be 
increased’ (x* ‘and it shall be increased’) ‘at thy latter end’ G@; ‘That thy life may increase at the last’ & 


26. If thou desire... Cp. Jas.i. 5; also Berakhoth 584 (T.B.): ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the Universe, who hast imparted of Thy Wisdom to flesh and blood.’ The v. before us offers a good example of the 
combination of grace and free-will. | 

27. ...is wisdom and instruction. Cp. Prov. xv. 33, which must have been in the mind of Ben-Sira here. 

faith and meekness. Cp. xlv. 4, where the same words occur together, and the Hebr. is 12}) NIX, On the 
meaning of ‘faith’ see Lightfoot’s admirable note in his Ga/asians, pp. 154 ff. 


28. a double heart. Cp. Ps. xii. 3, 2) SO} and Jas. 1. 8, iv. 8, dvip diuxos ; see also 1 Enoch xci. 4 (ed. Charles): 
‘Draw not nigh to uprightness with a double heart, and associate not with those of a double heart.’ 
29. Be not a hypocrite. Cp. xxxii. (€t xxxv.) 15, xxxili. (Gt xxxvi.) 2. . . 
30. Exalt not thyself... Cp. £vdi2 13a@(T.B.): ‘He who humbles himself, him will God exalt; he who exalts 
himself, him will God humble.’ 
in the midst of the assembly. Co. iv. 7, vii. 7, xxiii. 24, xli. 18, xl. 115 Prov. v. 14. 
full of deceit. Cp. xix. 26. 
(dz) If. 1-6. 
Il. 1. 248 has as title to this section Nept mopovns. . 7 a anes 
My son. In the Wisdom- Literature this is the regular mode of address to pupils; cp.vu.3; Prov. ii. 1, il. 1, &c., &c. 
The plural is also used at times; cp. xxxIx. 13; Prov. iv. I. 
Prepare thy soul... Cp. xhiv. 20@; Prov. iii. 11, 12 ; Heb. xii. 7,13; and especially Jas. 1. 2-4, 12-15. 
2. Set thy heart aright. Cp.xxxvii.15; Ps. Ixxiii. (Sept. Ixxvil.) 8 = Hebr. 3) (some MSS. P37) P30, 
endure firmly. xaprépnoov, cp. Job ii. 9 péxpe rivos xaprepnoes, where the Hebr. has JONa pnd PY (° Dost 
thou still hold fast thine integrity ?’); cp. Heb. xi. 27. 
be not fearful. py ometons; cp. 1 Sam. xxviii. 21 xat c(dev Ore éomevoey adddpa, where the Hebr. has NM) 
IND pips (‘and she saw that he was greatly afraid’); cp. Prov. xxviii. 20. The meaning, therefore, is not : ‘ Haste 
not (i.e. to forsake the Lord) in the time of calamity? (Ryssel), but that he is not to be afraid however much outward 
circumstances may be against him as a result of serving the Lord. 
calamity. émaywyn, lit. ‘that which is brought upon’ a man by God; the word Is often used in the book (&), 
iii. 28, v. 8, x. 13, xxili. 11, &c. This is one form of temptation, or ‘trying’, for which a man must prepare his soul. 
3. Cleave unto Him. Cp. Deut. x. 20 mpds adray xodAAnOnon, Hebr. P2W a. 
let Him not go. Cp. Prov. iv.13; Cant. 11. 4. 
That thou mayst... It is probable that both & and & have retained parts of the original, which was very 
likely a quotation from Prov. xix. 204, ‘That thou mayest be wise in thy latter end.’ 
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SIRACH 2, 4-12 


4 Accept! whatsoever is brought upon thee, 

™ And be patient in disease and poverty™. 
5 lor gold ts proved in the fire, 

And men acceptable [to God] in "the furnace of” affliction®. 
6 Put thy trust in God?, and He will help thee, 

4And hope in Him, and He will make straight thy ways’. 


Amr 


(ec) Il.-7-11. The. Blessedness of those who fear the Lord (= 3+ 3 distichs). 


7 Ye that fear the Lord, wait for His mercy ; 
And turn not aside, lest ye fall.- 
8 Ye that fear the Lord, put your trust in Him, 
x *He will not withhold your reward’. 
& 9 Ye that fear the Lord, hope for * His benefits’, 
And for eternal gladness and mercy’. 
10 Look at the generations of old and see, 
Who ever trusted in the Lord, and was put to shame? 
Or who did abide in His fear, and was forsaken ? 
Or who did call upon Him, and "He did not hear him"? 
11-}‘or compassionate and merciful is the Lord”, 
*And He forgiveth sins, and saveth in time of affliction. 


(7) I]. 12-14. A threefold woe against the faithless (= 3 distichs) 


12 Woe unto fearful” hearts and unto “faint hands?, 
And unto the sinner that goeth two ways. 


1 + ‘readily’ 70 248 253 Syro-Hex ™-mSoS; & U7. ‘And in the changes of thy humiliation be enduring’; ‘Be 
enduring in pain and be patient in humiliation’ ™">C  oJZz/.‘ humiliation’; + ‘in sickness and in poverty 
put thy trust in Him’ x¢-8 253 Syro-Hex P So $8 2; ‘Him’ G, ‘the Lord’ 253 a-4 So 253 % Syro-Hex; 
+ ‘Observe the fear of Him, and grow old therein’ % 99.248 Aas the order of this and the two following vv. thus: 
8,9,7 ‘SoS; ‘And your reward shall not fail’ @&  88.So 3; ‘good things’ &; ‘Him’ + -+‘for an 
eternal gift with joy is His recompense’ x¢-® 253 Syro-Hex ; +‘ Ye that fear the Lord, love Him, and your hearts 
shall be enlightened’ %  -u So S; ‘He despissdhim’ &@H% W + ‘longsuffering and of great pity’ No-8 70 248 
253 Syro-Hex 4%-*‘ And heareth in time of affliction, and heareth all them that do His will’ $; ‘ And forgiveth in 
time of affliction the sins of all them that seek Him in truth’ % y ‘double’ Syro-Hex & z~2 ‘abominable 


4. Accept... The reference is to adversity of any kind which Providence sees well to send, cp. Job ii. 10, Jas. 1. 2. 
be patient... Cp.v.11; Jobvi.11; Jas.v.7,8. @ (see critical note) lit. ‘ in the changes of thy humiliation’. 
5. gold is proved. Cp. Is. xlviii. 10; Prov. xvii. 3, xxvii. 21; Wisd. iii. 6; Jas. 1. 12; 1 Pet. 1. 7. 
men acceptable. i.e. because they have been tried and purified, cp. Prov. iii. 10. 
6. The «. is an adaptation of Ps. xxvii. 3, 5, cp. Prov. iii. 5, 6. 
He will help thee. Cp. Ps. xl. 17, xlvi. 1. 
hope in Him. Cp. Ps. Ixxi. 5. 
He will make straight... Cp. Prov. iii. 6. 
(eg) WW. 7-11. 
7- wait for... Cp. Judith viii. 17, 
And turn not... Cp. iv. 19. 
8. He will not withhold... Cp. Lev. xix. 13; Tob. iv.14. 
g. eternal gladness. Cp. Is. xxxv. 10, li. 11, Ixi. 7. ae 
10. ...the generations of old. Cp. Ps. xxii. 4, 5; it is, of course, to the Scriptures that Ben-Sira is referring 
his pupils. 
... and was put to shame. Cp. Ps. xxxvii. 25. Apparently Ben-Sira recognized that the Book of Job did not 
record history. , 
_ and He did not hear him. The rendering of S seems to correspond better with the first part of this clause, see 
crit. note. 
11. Compassionate and merciful. Cp. Exod. xxxiv. 6 (Sept.); Ps. cili. 8, cxlv. 8. 
forgiveth sins. Cp. Ps. ciil. 3, 4. 
and saveth... The compassion and mercy of God saves them from the result of sin. 
(f) Il. 12-14. 
12. fearful hearts. Cp. xxii. 18; Deut. xx. 8; 2 Chron. xiii. 7. 
faint hands. Cp. xxv. 23; Job iv. 3; Is. xxxv. 3. 
that goeth two ways. Cp. 1 Kings xviii. 21; Prov. xxiii. 6,183 Jas. i. 8, iv. 8; see note on i. 25. 
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SLAG Zao I 


13 *Woe unto the faint heart, for it believeth not?, 
Therefore shall it not be sheltered. 

14 Woe unto you that have lost your endurance’, 
And what will ye do when the Lord visiteth you? 


(¢) II. 15-18. Zhe Characteristics of those who fear the Lord (= 342 distichs). 


15 °They that fear the Lord 4will not *be disobedient to® His words4, 
And they that love Him will keep His ways**. 
16 They that fear the Lord will seek His good pleasure, 
And they that love Him &will be filled with® (His)® Law. 
17 They that fear the Lord will make ready their hearts, 
‘And will humble* their souls before Him?: 
foo) eee us falllinto the hands of the Lord™, 
And not into the hands of men ;’]! 
For as is His majesty, so also is His mercy, 
» And as is His name, so also are His works”. 


(A) II. 1-16. On Filial Duty and tts Reward (= 7 x 24+1 distichs). 


3 1 *Hearken, ye children, to the judgement of your father®, 


Gk 


And do thereafter, *that ye may be saved”. 


lips and harmful hands’ % a-a ‘Woe unto the heart that believeth not’ 4; +‘in God’ & b 4 ‘who have 
left the right ways and have turned unto evil ways’ & C-C > 253 d-d‘ will seek His good pleasure’ A; 
‘will not be unfaithful to God’ e-e‘hate’?S  1‘commandments’ x¢c-® e8-ewilllearn’ S = bexpressed 
n> 2% i-i« But he that forsaketh Him destroyeth his own soul’ 3; + ‘They that fear the Lord will keep His 
commandments, and will be patient until His visitation’ #; + ‘saying’ 253; ‘sanctify’ 2 I-l>S m‘God’ 
248 © n-n So & only, >G:2; + ‘He that feareth God will increase possessions, and his seed shall be blessed 
after him’ 3. That the words in the text are original ts probable, for they occur in 3, though they have got nis- 
placed in the extant form of the Hebrew, coming there after Vi. 17 

a-a So 253 S Syro-Hex 2%; ‘Hear me your father, O my children’ ; the Aldine text reads xpiya for epov, and 
40 adds xpow after texva, to this © prefixes: ‘Vhe children of Wisdom are assemblies of the just; their race 1s 
obedience and love ’ b-b S$ ‘that ye may live the life which is eternal ’ 


13. the faint heart. Cp. 111. 26. 
for it believeth not... Cp. Is. vil. 9. 
14. endurance. If the equivalent Hebr. was PN, as in xvii. 24, xl. 2d, the word should be, rather, ‘hope’ or 
‘expectation’; cp. also xvi. 13, 22. 
visiteth. émioxémrnrat, a play on oxeracOnoera in the preceding v. 
(¢) I]. 15-18. 
15. will not be disobedient... Cp. xvi. 21; Ps. cv. 28, cvii. 11. SNT*ION TWAT D, cp. xxxix. 31 (Hebr.). 
His ways. Cp, Ps. xvii. 21, xxv. ) 

16. will be filled with (His) Law. Cp. Pirge Adoth iv.14: ‘Have little business, and be busied in the Law (Torah), 
and be lowly in spirit unto every man; and if thou idlest from the Law, thou wilt have idlers many against thee; and 
if thou labourest in the Law, He [i.e. God] hath much reward to give unto thee.’ Taylor, in his edition of Pz7ge A both, 
p. 69, quotes from Sanhedrin 103a (T.B.): ‘Whosoever starves himself for the sake of words of Torah in this world, 
the Holy One, blessed be He, will satiate him in the world to come.’ 

17. will humble. Cp. ii. 18, vil. 17, xviil. 21. 

18. The first two lines of this v. are probably not part of the original; their contents have no connexion either with 
what precedes or follows; its omission by § is significant. Cp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 14, of which it is an inexact quotation. 

For as is His majesty... These words must be read in connexion with 174. 
And asis... See critical note. 


(AZ) ITT. 1-16. 7 
11]. 1. The words prefixed by H (see critical note) are, as can be seen by their Latin form, of Hebrew origin 
(Breitschneider, Herkenne, Simend), though they probably do not represent part of the original Hebrew book, but 
belong rather to the secondary recension of this, see Introd. § 3 (c); the words in Hrun: ‘Filii sapientiae ecclesia 
justorum, et natio illorum oboedientia et dilectio.’ = 
Hearken, ye children... 5% have evidently retained the more correct reading here, see critical note. 
judgement. = DEW (not j"), the right, or that which is due, cp. Deut. xviil. 3, xxi.17; Jer. xxxul. 7. . 
that ye may be saved. {va owéqre, not in the Christian sense (as paraphrased by &, see critical note), but in 
reference to prosperity in this world (cp. Deut. v. 16); caterOat is often used in the Sept. as the equivalent of the Hebr. 
mn (AYN), e.g. Gen. xlvii. 25; Ps. xxix. 4; Prov. xv. 28 ; Ezek. xxxili. 12 (see Sept. in each case). 
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SIRACH 3. 2-12 


& 2 For the Lord hath given the father glory as touching the children, 
And hath established the judgement of the mother as touching the sons*. 
3 4He that honoureth his father °maketh atonement for sins®4, 
4 And as one that layeth up treasure is he that honoureth his mother. 
5 He that honourcth his father shall have joy of his children‘, 
And what time he prayeth he shall be heard. 
6 He that giveth glory to his father shall have Iength of days, 
= §And he that ®giveth rest to® his mother! shall receive reward from God?. 
233 7*He that feareth the Lord honourcth his father®, 
1And serveth his parents as masters’. 
m* 8 My son", in word and in deed honour thy father™, 
That "every blessing® may overtake thee. 
9 The blessing of a father establisheth °(his) seed®, 
But the curse of a mother rooteth up the °°young plant°. 
10 Glorify not thyself in the dishonour of thy father, 
For that is no glory to thee”. 
11 A man’s glory is the glory of his father, 
PP And he that dishonoureth®? his mother 'multiphieth sintP?. 
G 12 My son’, thelp thy father in his old age’, 
in’ And “oijeve itm) “met “alletheraays @rnsnuaitcus 


¢ ‘her children’ $ d-d¢ Fe that loveth God obtaineth (forgiveness) for sins, and will keep himself from them ; 
in the day of prayer he will be heard’ # e-e ‘is sing are forgiven’ 3 {B repeats v. 4 here 8-8 So 3; 
‘He that obeyeth the Lord giveth rest to his mother’ & h-h So #; ‘honoureth’ 3 i +‘ from anguish ’ 
40 253 Syro-Hex k-k So 70 248 253 Syro-Hex 1; >WGS I-l > ll >& m +¢and mother’ 
+O 248 u-n /.77, ‘all blessings’; + ‘from him’ (ze. the father) &, +‘from them’ (ze. the parents) 248 253 
0-0 ® /27. ‘a root’; ‘habitations’ S$; ‘the houses of children’ & oo-o0 ‘foundations’ & P+ mpos atyuav (doublet 
fo ev atimea in the first clause, cp. 248) & sp-pp ‘And a mother in dishonour is a reproach to her children’ & 
a Reading m2PD instead of pn (= & §) rr /7/, ‘(it is) increasing sin’ 8 >&k t-t So G, which, as 
the context shows, ts preferable here to %& & (‘ Be strong in the honour of thy father ’) ti-tt Reading IAyyN 
(= ewer nan (Se tercake im, ) u-u ‘as long as he liveth’ & uu‘thy’ # 3 V yo 248 


2. hath given the father glory... i.e. He has commanded the children to honour their parents, cp. Exod. xxi. 
Deut. v.16; Matt. xv. 4; Mark vil.10; Eph. vi. 2. Cp. the explanatory paraphrase of Sah: °For the Lord gave the 
father more honour than the sons’ (Smend). 

the judgement of the mother. The mother’s ‘right’, or ‘due’, must be equally respected with that of the father, 
cp. Prov. i. 8, vi. 20. 

3. maketh atonement for sins. We are met here with the beginnings of the development (especially in one 
direction) of the Jewish doctrines of atonement and mediation, which assumed great prominence in later times. The 
honouring of father and mother was the fulfilling of a #2i/zvah, or ‘commandment’, of the Law, which being a meri- 
torious act, cffected atonement. The observance of the Torah, or Law, became, as time went on, to an ever-increasing 
extent the main basis of practical religion among the Jews; cp. Pzrge Adoth ii. 8: ‘He who has gotten to himself 
words of Torah has gotten to himself the life of the world to come’; vi. 1: ‘!t clothes him with meekness and fear, 
and fits him to become righteous, pious, upright, and faithful; and removes him from sin, and brings him towards the 
side of merit’; vi. 7: ‘Great is Torah, which gives life to those who practise it in this world and in the world to come’; 
and see the whole of vi (Pereq R. Meir). One of the most striking expressions of this honouring of the father is to be 
seen in the custom of a son praying publicly in the synagogue on the anniversary (‘ Jahrzeit’) of a father’s death; see 
further Oesterley and Box, Zhe Religion and Worship of the Synagogue (2nd ed.), pp. 369, 434. 

4. as one that layeth up treasure. 4s 6 dmo@noavpifwr ; this form only occurs in the Bible elsewhere in 1 Tim. vi. 
19, where it is used of making provision for the life to come. 

5. Shall have joy. Cp. Prov. xxii. 24, 25 (Sept.). 

6. he that giveth rest to his mother. Cp.v.1; ON M3 is all that is left of this v. in ®. 

7. And serveth... dovdActoee implies the service of a slave; some Rabbis interpreted the Law to mean that the son 
was in the position of a slave to his father; cp. Exod. xxi.7; Neh. v.5. It was even taught by some Rabbis that 
a father had the right to exercise the power of life and death over a son, on the basis of such passages as Gen. xxii; 
Judg. xi. 39; 2 Kings xxiil. Io. 

his parents. ¢y rows yeyynoacw avrov; as Smend points out, the ey may represent 2). Cp. Hebr. of x. 18, xxiv. 22, 
and 1 Sam. iv.g 2? Jy. 

8. in word and in deed... Cp. Matt. xxi. 28-31; Luke xxiv. 9. 

9. The blessing of a father. Cp. Deut. xxxiii. 1; Prov. xi.11; Zest. Twelve Patr., Issachar v. 6: ‘Our father Jacob 
blessed me with blessings of the earth and of first-fruits.’ 

the curse of a mother. Cp. Jer. vi. 55 Zeph. il. 4. 
the young plant. Jb) in this particular sense occurs elsewhere only in Job xiv. & 

10. in the dishonour of thy father. i.e. when a son does not honour his father. 

11. And he that dishonoureth... Cp. Prov. xv. 20, xxill. 22, xxx. 17. 

12. all the days of his life. See crit. note on next v. 
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SIRACH 3. 13-20 


13 And even if his understanding fail, be considerate with him, 


And dishonour him not ‘all the days of his life’. 


14 Benevolence to a father shall not be blotted out, 


And as a substitute for sins it shall be firmly planted”. 


15 In the day of affliction it shall be remembered ‘to thy credit’, 


It shall obliterate thine iniquities as heat (disperseth) hoar-frost. 


16 *As one, that acteth presumptuously* is he that despiseth his father, 


And as one that provoketh his Creator is he that curseth’ his mother. 


(7) Wil. 17-25. On the Need of Humility in all things (= 3+3+1+1 distichs). 


17 My son, when thou art in prosperity walk humbly, 


And thou wilt be loved more than him that giveth gifts. 


18 Humble thyself 7in all greatness”, 


And thou wilt find mercy in the sight of God®. 


20 For many are the mercies of God, 


And to the humble He revealeth His secret. 


v-v So #) S; ‘(when thou art) in all thy strength ’ G W So mg. 3; ‘it shall be added to build thee up’ G 
x-x Reading Win for IND %> Y Reading bet 2-% Reading eka eae (Send) for phy midi Sap 
axc.@ 248 S Syro-Hex add, with shght variations : ‘Many are exalted and esteemed ; but the mysteries (of God) 


13. all the days of his life. The rendering of G&, év racy isyti cov, suggests in ® son hsp which is pethaps more 
satisfactory than the repetition of ‘all the days of his life’, sce v. 12. 

14. Benevolence to a father. Lit. ‘righteousness (4)7¥) (shown) to a father’; as is clear from the rendcring of G 
(€Xenpoovvn) PTS has here the technical sense of ‘alinsgiving’, i.e. righteousness par excellence ; it is interesting to note 
that the word is used in this specific sense as early as the time of Ben-Sira. In Matt. vi. 12 ‘righteousness’ and 
‘alms’ are used synonymously. Cp. further Sussuh 596 (T. B.): ‘Greater is he that giveth alms (APIY Tey, 
lit. “that doeth righteousness ’’) than (he who offers) all sacrifices’ (quoted by Weber, Jédische Theologte, p. 285). 

shall not be blotted out. #) is stronger than & (‘shall not be forgotten’). This v. offers another instance of 
the teaching of the efficacy of works, for the fulfilling of this s¢¢zvah is reckoned as merit. The good deed is written 
down in God’s book and therefore cannot be blotted out. 

as a substitute for sins. The son’s righteous act in succouring his aged father is written down to his credit, and 
thus counterbalances his sins; cp. Qéddushin 40 6 (T. B.), where it is said that a man is Judged ‘according to that 
which balances’, i.e. according as to whether the weight of sins or of good deeds weighs heavier; cp. also Baba bathra 
ioa (T. B.): ‘Almsgiving is a powerful mediator between the Israelites and their Father in heaven; it brings the time 
of redemption nigh.’ : 

shall be firmly planted. i.e. set fast, cf. Eccles. xii. 14. With & (see critical note) cp. Jer. 1. 10, ‘to build and 
to plant.’ 

ie In the day of... @& ‘In the day of thy affliction it shall remember thee’, which obscures the sense of the u., 
viz. that when affliction comes, as the result of sin, it will be mitigated, because his good deeds will be remembered to 
his benefit ; »z¢¢svoth are meritorious. 

to thy credit. Lit. ‘to thee’. 
It shall obliterate... ‘It’ refers to the benevolence shown to the father; G inexactly, ‘ As fair weather (acts) 
upon ice, so shall thy sins melt away.’ 

16. As one that acteth presumptuously. 1 ‘is as a blasphemer’ suggests )}319 (= 3S) in 2); the verb 473 (pi‘el) 
is used of blaspheming God, cp. Num. xv. 30, 2 Kings xix. 6 = 1s. xxxyll. 6; so, too, in Rabbinical literature, e. g. in 
Shabbath 75 a *DY1i = ‘one who blasphemes God’ (Levy, Chalddaisches Worterbuch, s. v.). 

he that despiseth. 3 (= 3); G& ‘hethat forsaketh’, reading JY, cp. v7. 12 above (crit. note). 
And as one that provoketh... G& (so also S) has interchanged the verbs: ‘ And he that provoketh his mother 
is cursed of the Lord’; cp. Lev. xx.9; Deut. xxvil. 16. 

(¢) ITI. 17-25. 

17. when thou art in prosperity. Lit. ‘in thy wealth’ (Jrv'ys), which G& read as Jwyr ‘thy works’, or 
‘business ’. 

walk humbly. #) has jainism which & (‘go on with’) misinterpreted owing to the mistake referred to in the last note. 

more than him that giveth gifts. ‘of an acceptable man’ is explanatory but misses the point of the 
comparison (jd) in ® (=S); cp. % ‘super hominum gloriam’. The meaning of the 7. is that the rich man who Is 
humble in spite of his wealth is loved more than the rich man who is proud, even though he dispenses charity. 

18. Humble thyself in... Cp. Matt. xx. 26, 27; Phil. ii. 3; 1 Pet. v.5. @ paraphrases: * The greater thou art, 
humble thyself the more.’ S ‘Make thyself smal] (= ¥ lit.) in (the face of) all that is great in this world’; this agrees 
with the unamended text of #2, which Smend rightly regards as a later form. The piel of Dy! (‘make thyself small’, 
i.e. ‘humble thyself’) occurs elsewhere only in xxxii..(@ xxxv.) 8 and Eccles. xi. 3. 

mercy. Gk ‘grace’; cp. Prov. ill. 34. 
God. @ ‘the Lord’. 
For v. 19 see critical note. 
20. For many are... & ‘For great is the potency of the Lord’; it is certainly possible that & represents here 
a more original text than 32, for it corresponds better with the second clause of the v. whether we follow & or ® there. 
He revealeth His secret. Cp. critical note on v.18. & ‘he is glorified’. With 4 cp. Amosii.7; Ps. xxv. 14; 
Prov. 11i, 32. 
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SIRACH 3. 21-27 


21 Seek not (to understand) what is too wonderful* for thee, 
And search not out. that which is hid from thee. 
22 Meditate upon that which thou must grasp, 
And be not occupied with that which is hid”. 
23 Have naught to do with that which is beyond thee, 
For more hath been shown to thee.than thou canst understand. 
24 For many are the conceits of the sons of men, 
And evil imaginations lead astray. 
22 4Where (there is) no apple of the eye, light is lacking, 
And where (there is) no knowledge wisdom is wanting’. 


(7) II]. 26-28. Retribution on the Sinner (= 3 distichs). 


26 °A stubborn heart shall fare ill at its latter end, 
But he that loveth good things shall be led by them®*. 
27 (As for) the stubborn heart, its griefs shall be increased, 
And the profane’ man heapeth iniquity upon iniquity. 


are revealed to the lowly’ (=v. 19), cp. v. 20 ® b-b Quoted in Hagigah 77 ¢ (Il) (T. J.): ‘that which is 
too difficult for thee why shouldst thou know? ‘That which is deeper than Sheol why shouldst thou search out?’ 
Cp. also Hagigah 13.4 (T. B.) ¢ Reading bp) for mexdn (Smend) ‘too hard’ & d-d & W& omit this v., but 
it 1s preserved, with slight variations, ty 70 248 253 8 Syro-Hex*; 72 ® rt rs placed after v. 24 6-6 G& wrth the 
exceplion of B°® 248 253 fransposes the order of these clauses; 3L=B f 4.¢a stubborn heart shall be grieved 
at the last’ G&® & Reading Shand for Sinn h-b Following Smend’s emendation of the text based 





21. that which is hid from thee. & ‘the things which are above thy strength’. This and the following wv. are 
quoted freely in H/agigah 13a (T. B.) thus: ‘For so it 1s written in the book of Ben-Sira, Inquire not concerning that 
which is too high for thee, and seek not out that which is hidden from thee; but meditate upon that which thou canst 
grasp, and be not occupied with that which is hid.’ So, too, in Hagigah 77.¢ (T. J.): ‘Rabbi Lezer (said) in the name 
of Bar-Sira, Why wilt thou know what is too high for thee, and why wilt thou search out what is deeper than Sheol? 
Meditate upon that which thou canst grasp, and be not occupied with that which is hid.” In the Midrash Bereshith 
Rabéa, § vii (on Gen. i. 26), it is said in reference to Job xx. 4, 5 that the Torah alone knows what happened before the 
creation of the world when man was placed upon the earth, so that it is not for us to inquire about these things; then 
it continues: ‘ Rabbi Eleazar said in the name of Ben-Sira, Inquire not concerning that which is too great for thee, and 
search not out that which 1s beyond thy strength, seek not to understand what is too high for thee, nor (desire) to 
know what 1s hidden from thee. Meditate upon that which thou canst grasp, and be not occupied with that which 
is hid.’ For the thought cf. 2 Esdras iv. 

22. that which thou canst grasp. : ‘the things that have been commanded thee’; the reference is to the 
commandments of the Law, cp. Pirge Aboth i. 18: ‘ Be diligent to learn the Law,’ 

And be not occupied with. & ‘for thou hast no need of’, a bad rendering of # which means lit. ‘and have no 
business (POY) with’; for the Hebr. word cp. xi. 10, xxxviii. 24. 
that which is hid. Cp. Deut. xxix. 29. For the #) NINNDI3 cp. xlu. 19, xIvili. 25. 
23. Have naught todo with. & ‘Be not over busy’ (17 wepteya(ov, cp. 2 Thess. iil. 11), cp. xli. 22. 
that which is beyond thee. &, quite mistaking the point of 3, ‘in thy superfluous works.’ 
For more hath been... Cp. 1 Cor. il. 9, quoted from Is, Ixiv. 4, Ixv. 16a. 

24. For many are... & ‘For the conceit of many hath led them astray’; the reference is no doubt to the 
philosophic speculations of the Greeks. The Hebr. word for ‘conceit’ (MWY) here is a late one, and occurs elsewhere 
only in Ps. cxlvi. 4, where it means ‘purposes’, The corresponding Aramaic word, which is frequently used in the 
Targums, always has a bad sense, e.g. Targ. Is. xli. 29; Jer. xviii. 12. Here the meaning seems to be ‘ speculation’, 
in a bad sense; cp. 248 which adds ‘ vain’, and possibly represents, as Hart suggests, an original 9 (‘evil’), read P1 
(‘vain’); cp. # of next clause. 

And evil imaginations... @& ‘And evil surmising hath caused their judgement to slip’; 2 ‘Et in vanitate 
detinuit sensus illorum’. ‘The words in @ refer to the teaching of Greek philosophers which led away from the Law. 
2o-soee ciiticd. mote, 
Where (there is) no... i.e. just as a blind man cannot see, so a fool cannot acquire knowledge. 

(7) ile 26-25. 

26. A stubborn heart. Taz 3b lit. ‘a heavy heart’; the same expression occurs in Exod. vii. 14, of Pharaoh. 

But he that loveth... & ‘And he that loveth danger shall perish therein’. 3 adds: ‘Cor ingrediens duas vias 
non habebit successus, et pravus corde (97 pravicordius) in illis scandalizabitur.’ 

27. shall be increased. & ‘shall be laden’, a free rendering of H). 

the profane man.. & ‘the sinner.. The meaning of the v. is that just as troubles accumulate for one who is 
obstinate and will not understand, so do the sins of the ungodly man accumulate. 
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SIRACH 3. 28—4. 3 
28 (As for) "the wound of the scorner, there is no healing for it’, 
For an evil growth* is his plant®!. 


(A) Ill. 29-31. Reward for the Righteous (= 1 +2 distichs). 
29 A wise heart understandeth the proverbs of the wise, 
And the ear that listeneth to wisdom rejoiceth™. 
30 A flaming fire doth water quench, 
So doth almsgiving atone for sin. 
31 He that doeth good, it shall meet him on his ways, 
And when he tottereth he shall find a stay. 


(1) IV. 1-10. On right behaviour towards the Poor and the Oppressed (= 2+24+24243 distichs). 


4 1*My son, *defraud not” the poor of his sustenance’, 
And grieve not ‘the eyes of him that is bitter in (his) soul4. 
2 °Despise not‘ the needy soul, 
And vex® not the heart” of the oppressed. 
3 Hurt not the feelings! of the afflicted, 
And withhold not a gift from the poor*. 


on G+; W as w/ stands reads: ‘Run not to heal the wound of the scorner, for there is no healing for him’ 


i +. ‘his ways shall be rooted out’ G& (C 70 248 253) Syro-Hex ie plant 1 + <and he shall not be 
known’ @& (248) #@ Syro-Hex m + ‘Sapiens cor et intelligibile abstinebit se a peccatis, et in operibus iustitiae 
successus habebu & 

aD inserts the title: ‘Concerning almsgiving and the poor’ b-b So & ©; % S ‘mock not’; possrbly for 
spon should be read yn (=O icp. IZEK. XV. 27 efit. ‘hie salms 4 d-d Reading wD WO ‘Dy instead 
of VDI YD) IY UDI © Jn B®) the clauses of vv. 2-4 have got misplaced fCp. © ne despexeris (G& pn Avmnans) 
& Reading oyan, the lext 1s mutilated bh Lit, ‘bowels’ (*yt9) i Lif. ‘inward parts’ (27)) k-k Reading 


28. pce critical note. @& ‘ (For) the calamity of the proud therc is no healing, for a plant of wickedness hath taken 
root in him.’ 


(2) Ill. 29-31. . 

29. A wise heart. Spoken of in reference to God in Job ix. 4 (aad D3M); cp. Prov. x. 8, xvi. 21. @ ‘The heart of 
the prudent’ (cp. Eccles. vill. §) is due toa misunderstanding. The expression is used in a different sense in Job xxxvii. 24. 

the proverbs of the wise. @ ‘a parable’. 29 is used in the sense of ‘ parable’ in Ezek. xvii. 2, xxi. 5, xxiv. 3, 
And the ear that... Cp. Prov. ii. 2, xv. 31, xx. 12. & ‘And the ear of a listener is the desire of a wise man’; 
epanove XSi. 15. 
30. A flaming fire... With the general thought of the 7. cp. Prov. xvi.6; Dan. iv. 27; and see notes on v. 14 above. 
So doth almsgiving atone... Cp. Baba Bathra to a (T. B.), where a saying is preserved of Rabbi Aqiba to 
the nie that benevolence (= almsgiving) saves from the torments of hell (quoted by Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, 
1, p- 295). 

31. He that doeth good... i.e. he that shows kindness in its manifold expression will be rewarded. & ‘ He that 
requiteth good turns is mindful of the things (that come) after’; this paraphrase in so far gives the sense of that it 
refers to ‘the things that come after’, i.e. the reward for doing good. 

And when he tottereth. Lit. ‘And in the time of his shaking’; & ‘in the time of his falling’ gives the sense of #. 

(7) IV. I-10. 

IV. 1. defraud not. See critical note. With & (uy arocrepnons) cp. Mark x.19; 1 Cor. v1. 8; Jas. v. 4. 

his sustenance. Cp. xxix.21; Prov. xxvil. 27; Luke xil. 16. 
grieve not. & pn mapedxtons, lit. ‘defer not’, cp. v. 3, xxix. 8; the word does not occur in the Bible elsewhere 
excepting in Ps. cxix. 5 (Symmachus), though éAcw, éAxv often occur in the Sept.; cp. John vi. 44, &c. for eAxve, and 
Acts xxi. 30, Jas. 11. 6 for €AXxw. For the Hebr. pen oe cp. Ps. Ixxxviil. 10. 
the eyes of... & ‘the needy eyes’. 
peSee critical note. 


Despise not. & py Aumjons, cp. Job xxxi. 39. The Hebr. root M5 means iit. ‘to puff at’, cf. Ps. x. 5, implying 
contempt. In later usage it comes to connote the state brought about by being despised ; cp. Sabbath 127 6 (T.B.) 
WAI DI inad sha ‘He went to his house with downcast soul.’ 

the needy soul. & ‘a hungry soul’, which is explanatory. 

vex not. & ‘provoke not’ {47 mapopyions); cp. Gen. xxvi. 35 (Sept.). i ‘non exasperes pauperem ’. 

the heart of the oppressed. @& ‘a man in his distress’. With 3) D°Y (hit. ‘ bowels’) cp. Lam. 1. 20, il. 11. 

3. Hurt not... ‘Toa heart that is provoked add not more trouble’. The root N53 is used of causing both 
physical (e.g. Ezek. xxviii. 24) and mental (e. g. Ezek. xiii. 22) pain. 

the feelings. The two words used here and in v. 2 for the inner emotions (*3!9 only used in the construct. piur. 
with suffixes, and 3") occur together in Is. xvi. 11. 
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SIRACH 4. 4-10 


4 'Despise not the supplication of the poor’, 
1 And turn not away from the afflicted soul”. 

s™ From him that asketh turn not thine eye away™?, 
And give him none occasion® to curse thee ; 

6 When in anguish of soul the broken-hearted? crieth4, 
‘He that created him’ heareth his plaint. 

7 *Make thyself beloved in the assembly**, 
And to the ruler" ““of the city™ bow thy head. 

8 Incline thine ear to the afflicted’, 
And return his salutation* in meekness. 

9 Deliver the oppressed from his oppressors, 
¥And let not thy spirit hate’ 7just judgement’. 

10 Be as a father to orphans, 
And in place of a husband *to widows? ; 

Then God will call thee ‘son’, 

And will be gracious to thee**, "and deliver thee from the Pit”. 


yop for JID I-] Reading 4 ma xw man Ok (Smend)-  -l) > Sah n-m >) S n + “because 
Olayrath 1 25 tao ioem CK | i piace. P Lif. ‘bitter of spirit ” q‘curseth’ G@ & tr Reading 
sy (=G S) for vy (‘his Rock’) s-3 248 UL follow ® S here t+ ‘of the poor’ # u ‘elder’ Nc-8 # 
wu-u > & v +‘without causing (him) pain’ 70 248 253 @ Syro-Hex w +et redde debitum tuum i, cf. 
next clause Bei Deacon iy Tlebra. en by ; Gt, which ts more logical, pn odryopuxnons (=7¥PN by). 
2-2 when thou judgest ‘Gr (cf. Win iudicando) 4-8 ‘untotheir mother’ @ 88-88 ‘ willlove thee’ G —-b-» ‘more 


4. Despise not... & ‘Reject not a suppliant in his affliction’, a free rendering. 
And turn not away... & ‘And turn not away thy face from a poor man,’ cp. Ps. xxii. 25 (Hebr.), Prov. xxviii. 25; 


Tob. iv. 7; in Pérge Aboth i. 2 ‘the bestowal of kindnesses ' (O™0n ny>"9) is called one of the three things on which 
the world is stayed. 

5. From him... Cp. Prov. xxvii. 27; a saying of Rabbi Aqiba, preserved in Baba Lathra 10 a (T. B.), runs: 
‘By charity wealth is to be made a means of salvation; God, the Father of both the rich and the poor, wants the one 
to help the other, and thus to make the world a household of love’ (quoted in /Z, ili. 668 a); and cp. Zest. Twelve 
Patr., Issachar iii. 8: ‘For on all the poor and oppressed I bestowed the good things of the earth in the singleness 
of my heart’ (ed. Charles). 

And give him... Cp. Prov, xxvill. 27. That such a curse was believed to entail evil consequences 1s seen from 
the words of the next verse, ‘He that created him...’ ‘Talmudic literature betrays a belief amounting to down- 
right superstition, in the mere power of the word (Lerakhoth 19a, $6a; cp. ZDMG, xiii. §88). Not only is a curse 
uttered by a scholar unfailing in its effect, even if undeserved (AZahkko/f 11a), but one should not regard lightly even 
the curse uttered by an ignorant man (Afegidlah 15 a)’ (JE, iv. 390 a). 

6. When in anguish... 4 ‘ For if he curse thee in the bitterness of his soul’, a free rendering. 

He that created him. See critical note. In Deut. xxxii. 37 W¥ (‘Rock’) is used as a divine name, and rendered 
Geds in the Sept.; cp. 2 Sam. xxili. 3; Ps. xvill. (xvil.) 3, 32, 47; in many of the Psalms, especially the later ones, VS is 
used for ‘God’ as One who is a refuge of His people. The rendering of & here, however (6 motjoas avrév), makes it 
probable that it read 931°; 3 has 0°93 (‘his Creator’). 

7. Make thyself beloved. i.e. by giving alms to those in need; for the phrase cp. xx. 13. 


the ruler of the city. The ‘ruler’ in ® in POHOW=‘Sultan’. S reads ‘rulers...’; there was no single ruler in 

Jerusalem, but a Gerousza, or assembly of great ones, which became known later on as the Sanhedrin. 
8. Incline thine ear. Cp. Ps. xvil. 6; Jer. xi. 8. 

And return... Cp. Gen. xli. 16., G&, ‘And answer him with peaceable words,’ is a misunderstanding of the 

Hebrew form of salutation : ‘Peace’ (D1). 
9g. Deliver the oppressed... Cp. Ps. Ixxxil. 3, 4. 

And let not... See critical note. & ‘And be not faint-hearted in giving judgement’, cp. Jas. 11. 9, and see 
Amos v. 10, 15. 

10. Be asa father... Cp. Job xxix. 16, xxxi. 18; Ps. Ixvill. 5; Is. 1.17. 

to widows. Cp. Deut. xxiv. 17-21; Jas. i. 27. 

Then God will call... Cp. Job xxxi. 18. 

And will be gracious... & ‘And He shall love thee more than thy mother doth’; Smend explains the words 
‘more than thy mother doth’ in @& as due to a desire to beautify the text on the basis of such passages as Is. xlix. 15, 
Ixvi. 13. For €#ep. li. 2; Job xxxi. 18, 24, 30; Ps. ciii. 4; 1s. xxxVie i 

The care of the fatherless and widows was reckoned by the Rabbis among the ODN mid), lit. ‘practice of 
kindnesses’, which is constantly urged upon men in Rabbinical writings, e.g. in the T. B. Medarim 396, 404, 
Kethuboth 50a, Sanhedrin 196; cp. also the following words in the Apocalypse of Peter, § 15: .. . otroe d€ yoav oi 
mAovuToUrTEs Kat TS TAOUTH a’Tav meEToLOdTES Kui py eenoarTes dppavovs Kal Xnpas, GAN’ apeAnoavtes THs evTOANS TOU Beov, and 
cp. Apocalypse of Paul, § 35. 
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SIRACH @igeri-—17 


(a) IV. 11-19. The Reward of those who seck Wisdom (= 1424241424241 distichs). 


11 Wisdom instructeth her sons, 
And enlighteneth® all who give heed to her. 
12 They that love her love life, 
And they that seek her ?shall obtain grace from the Lord®. 
13 They that take hold of her shall find glory >from the Lord”, 
And they shall abide in the blessing of the Lord. 
14 They that serve her serve the Holy One, 
¢And God loveth them that love her®. 
15 He that hearkeneth unto me shall judge? (in) truth®, 
And he that giveth ear unto me shall dwell in my innermost chamber’. 
16 If he trust® me’, he shall possess* me}, 
And his posterity™ "shall hold me® fast®*. 
17 But I will walk with him in disguise?, 
And at first 4I* will try him with temptations?. 
‘Fear and dread will It bring upon him®8, 
And I will torment him with chastisements, 


than thy mother doth’ &; >S 4805; Q=G ‘taketh hold of’  >-b Cp. © complectebuntur placorcm eius 


(complebuntur placore illius); ‘shall be filled with joy’ & bb-bb >G& c-¢ Reading WIAND INN ON) (=G) 
dipus; Smend suggests jaw’ =‘ shall abide’, which forms a better parallel to the next clause SNON; & appa- 
rently read MNDX = ‘peoples’, as im Num. xxv. 15 ! Reading Va ‘VIDA; cp. 1 Kings xx. 30 s§ > 
h Reading with 8 A C eumorevon So S only; ‘her’ GH k Zit, She shall inherit’, reading with s AC 
KaTakAnpovopnoes 1 So 3 only; ‘her’ & Syro-Hex m Jz/. ‘generations’; % ‘on bchalf of all the generations 
of the world’ n-n J2/, * shall be (plur.) in possession’; % ‘he shall receive ’ 0 So 5 only; ‘her’ Gt 
p 2:7, ‘in making myself a stranger’, cp. Ge Sueorpappevws = ‘tortuously’; 253 Syro-Hex © ‘with (in) temptation ’ 
a1 >G; eligit eum # Yr. So S; 2 erroncously ‘he’ 3 > t So S only; ‘her’ GH u +ad proba- 


IV. 11—-VI. 17. This division falls into seven subsections. It further develops the general theme of Wisdom, 
but the subject-matter is somewhat miscellaneous. 

(a) 1V. 11-19. 

11. instructeth. G ‘exalteth’; cp. Prov. iv. 8, and Peryge Aboth vi. 1, where it is said of the Law: ‘lt magniheth 
him and exalteth him over all things.’ # ‘vitam inspirat’, Clement of Alex. eved@uaiave ; perhaps G had originally 
éveipuxwoe (Ryssel). 

her sons. Cp. Luke vii. 35 and Matt. xi. 19 (R. V. marg.); i.e. those whom Wisdom has begotten spiritually, 
Gon cal ys 10: 

enlighteneth. & #) ‘taketh hold of’; # may have originally read WNN (= 5) instead of WYN (Smend); cp. 
Seek. Oo. CXIX. 1 30. 

who give heed to her. Cp. 2 Chron. xxvi.6; Ezra viii. 15; Neh. xiii. 7; Dan. ix. 23; G@‘whoseek her’, & 
adds: ‘Et praeibit.in via iustitiae ’. 

12. They that Jove... G& ‘He that loveth...’; cp. Prov. viii.17, from which this verse is taken, and see Prov. 111. 
18, vill. 35 3; Wisd. vil. 11 ff., vil. 16; Jas. ii. 17. 

they that seek her. Cp. Prov. xi. 27. 3 wpa, but & vi dpOpi€orres mpos abryy suggests MYINWID. Cp. xxx. 
14, Eccles. vi. 36. 

shall obtain grace. See critical note. Cp. Prov. xvili. 22, where the Sept. renders j)S7 (‘grace’) tAaporns 
(synonym for evppocuvn). 

13. They that take hold of her... Cp. Prov. ii. 18. 

shall find glory. # ‘shall inherit life’, cp. v. 12. 

they shall abide... @& ‘And where he (07 she) entcreth, the Lord will bless’. The Hebr. 33M has the mean- 
ing ‘to enter in’, as well as ‘to abide’, in Neo-Hebrew. For the thought of this clause cp. Gen. xxxix. 5 (Peters). 

14. serve the Holy One. Lit. ‘the servers of the Holy One’ (wp ‘N7wD); the term ANT ‘NW is used of the 
Levitical priests, cp. Deut. x. 8, xvii, 12, xxi. 5; Job vi. 10; Jer. xxxiii. 21; see also Joshua 1.9,13,i1.17. For ‘the Holy 
One’ cp. xxiii. 9, xllii. 10, xlvii. 8, xlviii. 20; Bar. iv. 22, v. 5; in later Jewish literature this term is that most frequently 
used when speaking of God; it is, as a rule, followed by the words 817 7173 (‘ Blessed be He’); cp. Mark xiv. 61, 
where 6 evAoynrés is used as a name of God. 


And God loveth... See critical note. 
15. unto me. ¢& ‘unto her’, so also in the next clause, oblique instead of direct narration. 


shall judge (in) truth. See critical notes. Cp. 1s. xlil. 3 (Hebr.). Smend understands NON (‘truth’) in the sense 
of ‘safety’, and refers to 2 Kings xx. 19, which offers a good parallel to the next clause. 
shall dwellin my... Cp. Prov. viii. 3ff., ix. 1. & ‘shall dweil securely’, cp. xiv. 24 ff, li. 19; Deut. xxxin. 14; 
Ovens t* 15. XXxil. 16. 
16. The omission of this verse in #9 is probably an oversight. See the critical notes. 
And his posterity... Cp.1.15. 
17. See critical notes. 
I will walk... Cp. vi. 24, 25, 28; Prov. viil. 34. 
Fear and dread... This is an interpolation in G; the oblique narration of G is altered above in order to agree 
with the rest of the verse. 


Die 


SIRACH 4. 17-25 


Until his heart is filled" with me, 
Gr ‘And I try him with my ordinances’. 
#)“ 18 (Then) will I lead him on again’, 
And will reveal to him my secrets. 
19 “If he turn away (from me), I will forsake* him”, 
And will deliver him over to the spoilers. 


(6) IV. 20-28. Practical Precepts on Right-doing (= 3+2+2+2 distichs). 


20 My son, observe Ytimes and seasons’, and beware of? evil, 
And be not ashamed? concerning thy soul. 
21 For there is a shame” that bringeth sin, 
And there is a shame (that bringeth) honour and favour. 
22 °Respect no man to thine own detriment’, 
And be not ashamed‘, to thine own stumbling®. 
23 Withhold not speech‘ in due seasons, 
me b And hide not! thy wisdom®. 
iy“ = 24 For Wisdom is known *through utterance, 
And understanding by the word of the tongue. 
25 Speak not against the truth’, 
m And be humble towards God”. 


tionem & UU G& evmsrevon, ‘he trust’, zs perhaps to be preferred (= tor’ for xd0d*) Y-V > 3S (ct is a gloss 
on 17d), cp. © donec temtet illum in cogitationibus illius el credat animae illius VV & +‘ and she will gladden 
him’; 3 > with ® w-w B) has a variant to this clause: ‘If he turn away from (following) after me, I will 
cast him off” (=3) * Reading, following &, nwo for ny (Smend) y-y Reading, with Schechter, 
pon ny (cp. Eccles. iii. 1) for pon ny 2% Lz. ‘be afraid of’ ® +‘to speak the truth’ %; seev.25 » Reading 
nwa (=) for newa due to the following navy c-c Lit, ‘ Lift not up thy face (technical term for showing 
consideration) against thy soul ’ d Reading wan dx (= &) for bwon dx = ‘stumble not’, due to the following 
powand © Lit. plur. f Lit. a word’ 8 Reading \nya = ‘in its time ’, for odwya = ‘in eternity ', i.e. 
‘constantly ’ h-h >Gy, but preserved in 70 248 253 Syro-Hex &, which add ev xaddovn; +in decore eius & 
i H° ‘shut not up’ k-k Zt. ‘by word’; Syro-Hex % ‘by the mouth’ 1 SoG 32; ‘God’ B; nox, 
‘truth’, should probably be read instead of wn = ‘God’, cp. the next clause m-m*‘ And be ashamed of thine 


AndItry him... See crit. note; & has oblique narration as in the rest of the verse. 
With the whole verse cp. Matt. vil.14; Heb. xil. 11. 
18. (Then) willIlead... & ‘Et firmabit illum’; the Hebr. word ("W&) has the meaning of ‘strengthen ’ in xxv. 23. 


And will reveal... Cp. xxxix. 3,7; Job xi.6; Dan. ii. 21,22. i adds: ‘Et thesaurizabit super illum scientiam 
et intellectum iustitiae.’ 


19. ... tothe spoilers. & lit. ‘into the hands of his falls’, cp. Ps. Ixiii. 11 (Sept.); # ‘in manus inimici sui’. 


(2) IV. 20-28. 
20. times and seasons. G& ‘the opportunity’, cp. xxvil. 12. 
And be not ashamed... i.e. Do nothing, by becoming entangled in anything evil, which will cause you to be 


ashamed of yourself. ‘ Soul’ here = ‘thyself’, according to the frequent use of 5) in the O.T. 
21. This verse is added to Prov. xxvi. 11 in the Septuagint. 
a shame that bringeth sin... Cp. xx. 22f,, xl. 16. 
a shame (that bringeth) honour... Cp. xxix. 14, xli.17 ff.; 2 Cor. vii. 10. 
22. See critical notes. 


Respect no man... An instance of the wrong kind of shame (cp. v. 9); a man must not be ashamed to offend 
others if a right course of action necessitates it; in such a case it is to his own detriment if he spares the feelings 
of others. 

And be not ashamed... If the precept given in the last clause be neglected, the result will be ‘thine own 
stumbling ’, 1.e. it will lead to sin. 

23. Withhold not speech... Todo so would be another example of false shame. 


_ indue season. & ¢v xatp@ cwrnpias; cp. vill. 9... év xatp@ xpeias Sovva: dmdxptotv. Perhaps in the verse before us 
(in Gt) xpetas should be read instead of owrnpias. Smend ingeniously suggests that a copyist misread XPIAC instead of 


CPIAC, the usual abbreviation for swrnpias. Cp. Eccles. ili. 7, ‘...a time to keep silence, a time to speak’; cp. Prov. xv. 23. 
And hide not... Seecritical note. Cp. xx. 31, xli. 15. 


24. Wisdom is known... For Wisdom from another point of view cp. Pirge Aboth iii. 20: ‘A fence to Wisdom 
is silence,’ a saying of Rabbi Agiba. 
And understanding by... Cp. Prov. xvi.1>. i adds: ‘Et firmamentum in operibus iustitiae.’ 


25. the truth. Cp. Sanhedrin i.18a(T. J.), where it is said that ‘Emeth’ (‘Truth’) is the name of God; and cp. 
John xiv. 6, ‘I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.’ 


And be humble... See critical note. 


33° 


SIR AGH 4926—501 


A _ 26 Be not ashamed to confess" (thy) sins, 
And stand not against the stream. 
27 Prostrate not thy soul in the sight of a fool, 
"= And accept not the person of one that is mighty®"®, 
28 Strive for the right? until death, 
And the Lord will fight for thee?. 


(c) IV. 29—V. 3. Further precepts for everyday life (= 3 +3 distichs). 


29 Be not boastful’ with thy tongue’, 

(Nor) slack and negligent in thy work. 
AIS 30 Be not like a lion‘ in thy home, 

And "tyrannous and terrible" towards thy servants’. 

31 Let not thy hand be stretched out” to take*, 
¥And closed? *at the time of giving back*’. 

y@ 6 x Trust not in thy wealth”, 

And say not, ‘I have power‘°.’ 


own ignorance G@; ‘And keep thyself from thine own foolishness’ $3 =" Li#. ‘to turn from’ —-®2-0_ Reading, 


on the basis of &, ben 2) xwn Syy 0D) enseris vil. 14 here, but in a different form from Gk, see note below 
vitruh’va’s; L=¥, 9%) inserts here v. t4a,b rNC.8 V 55 70 157 248 254 Opaous (=) 3); x* A 155 
rayus (= & Syro-Hex) ‘hasty’; BC rpayus ‘rough’ 8‘ hearing’ &*; ‘words’ x¢.a $ t So HS (= & LL); 
Bieeadog (===>) u-u So * (= &, cp. © evertens domesticos tuos et opprimens subiectos tibi) ; & @avractoxorwy, 
‘suspicious’; 2° ‘reckless’ (1nand, for which Smend would read Mann ‘teriifying’; the hithpael form ts not 
found in Biblical Hebrew. V So WS, reading pay (= & 1); ‘in thy work’ (= 8) WSO 1 (= Une 
‘open (= 3) x So 1° (= Gr 3); WS U7. ‘to lift up’ Sy So Bo 2 So 2)“ ayrpp; HS Hap, ‘ gathered 
up’ (= it) a-a H* ‘in the midst of giving’ (= 5); # ad dandum b Zit. ‘strength’ Ces (anv 7O 248 


26. to confess (thy) sins. The root J” is that from which the later Jewish word for ‘repentance’ comes, viz. 
Teshubah. In the O.T. this word does not occur, no noun being used for ‘repentance’; the idea is expressed by 
the verb 31’, ‘to turn,’ i.e. from a wrong course. Ben-Sira’s teaching on repentance is the same as that of the O. T.; 
the first step is confession of sins (cp. Lev. v.5, Num. v. 7) and self-abasement in the sight of God (cp. 1 Kings xxi. 29). 
The later Rabbinical doctrine teaches that the act of repentance (the technical term is NWN Avy ‘to do repentance’) 
is Jey se meritorious ; cp. the Midrash Bereshzth Rabba xxii, and on the whole subject see Weber, Jiiuische Theologie, 
pp. 261 ff., and Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, pp. 313-343. 

In Rabbinical writings the confession of sins (the technical term is ‘ Widdui’) is often insisted upon; e.g. Rabbi 
Aqiba in Chagigah 15 a (T. B.), says: ‘As vessels of gold or of glass, when broken, can be restored by undergoing 
the process of melting, so does the disciple of the Torah, after having sinned, find the way of recovering his state of 
purity by repentance.’ In Sanhedrin 14 a (T. B.) it 1s said that he who assumes a high public office after the 
confession of his sins in the past is ‘made a new creature, free from sin like a child’ (/Z£, ti. 2802). 

And stand not... Fritzsche takes these words in the sense of ‘Swim not against the current of a river’, i.e. 
Do not attempt the impossible; but the meaning seems to be that one might as well try and stop the current of 
a river as seek to hide sins, 1. e. from God. 

27. Prostrate not thysoul... & ‘Lay not thyself down (lit. “spread not thyself out”’) for a fool to tread upon’; i.e. 
do not place yourself at the disposal of afool. The Hebr. word translated ‘ prostrate’, like the Greek equivalent, is used 
of spreading out sackcloth (see Is. Ivili. 5, Hebr. and Sept.); so, too, in the Targums, e.g. in the Jerusalem Targum to 
Deut. xxxiv. 6 of spreading a bed. According to Smend, the word ts also used of a slave who throws himself down before 
his master in order that the latter may step upon his slave in getting into the saddle. 

accept not... Cp. Jas. ii.1. The ignoring of either of the prohibitions contained in these two clauses brings 
shame. 

28. Strive. The Hebr. A¥Y should perhaps be read OSYN (Smend), or OSYNN (Schechter); the latter means lit. 
‘Show proof of’ = ‘strive for’. 

will fight. A different word in # from the foregoing. 

(c) IV. 29—V. 3. 

29. boastful. See critical note. Cp. Jas. 1. 19. 

(Nor) slack... Cp. Prov. xvin. 9. 

30. thy home. Cp. xi. 34 forthis use of N's. 

And tyrannous... See critical note. 

31. Let not thy hand... Cp. Acts xx.35. This v. is apparently cited in Didache iv. 5; cf. Introd. $7 (a). 

V.1. Trust not in. Lit. ‘Lean not upon.’ @& ‘Set not thy heart upon,’ the Greek word means lit. ‘to be intent 
upon’ something ; cp. Ps. Ixiil. 10. With #) cp. xv. 4; Luke xi. 15; 1 Tim. vi. 17. 


wealth. On is used primarily of physical strength, but also frequently of wealth, Is. vill. 4, x. 14, xxx. 6, &c. 


I have power. Lit. ‘There is to the “ god” Ox) of my hand’. Forthe phrase cp. Gen. xxx. 29; Deut. xxviii. 32; 


Prov. iii.27; Neh.v. 5; Mic. ii.1; 2% must be taken here in the sense of ‘might’ or ‘power’. @& atrdpxn poi éore, 
‘I have sufficient,’ does not quite give the meaning of #?, which refers to the sense of power which the possession of 
wealth inspires, not to the boast of possessing much. 
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SIRACH 5. 2-9 


2 >Trust not in thy wealth, 
clo walk alteiune desire olny soul’. 
[Go not after (the desire) of thine heart and of thine eyes, 
To walk in the desires of thy soul4] 
3 Say not, ‘ Who shall have power over me?’® 
For Jahveh is an avenger ‘of the persecuted'. 


(72) V. 4-8. The Waockeduess of tempting God (= 2+1+2+41 distichs). 


4 Say not, ‘I have sinned, but what ‘happened unto me?’S 
For Jahveh is longsuffering *. 
5 Count not upon forgiveness, 
That thou shouldst add sin to sin. 
6 * And say not, !‘ His mercies are great!, 
m He will forgive the multitude of mine iniquities ’™* ; 
For mercy and wrath are with Him, 
And His indignation abideth upon the ungodly. 
7 Delay not to turn unto Him, 
And put (it) not off from day to day; 
For suddenly doth His wrath come forth”, 
And in the time® of vengeance thou shalt perish. 
8 Trust not in unrighteous gains, 
For they shall profit (thee) nothing in the day of wrath. 


(¢) V.g—VI.1. Ox the Necd of Straightforwardness in Speech (= 2+14+41+14+2+42 distichis). 


9 Winnow not with every wind, 
P And walk not in every path?’4. 





(= Syro-Hex); + Nihil enim proderit in tempore vindictae et obductionis, L cp. v. 7 b-b > & ce>s 

d Reading WWE) for Ayr (‘evil’) e Several Grk. cursives Syro-Hex i+ ‘ Because of my works’ t-£ Several 

Grk, cursives read cov thy vBpw (= Syro-Hex LL) 6-8 99° ‘What will He do unto me ?—Nothing !’ h + ov 

yn oe avn 70 248 i +dunnpoy 70 248 (= iL) kk >$ 1-1 * Jahveh is merciful? 34! m-m ‘And He 

will blot out all mine iniquities’ #94! n +‘ And if thou rememberest not thou shalt be destroyed Ne-® 248 

0% ‘day’ bP So WS, the text of B is corrupt: ‘Turn the way of the stream’, cp. iv. 26 q +‘ Thus 
2. Trust not... This and the next clause are doublets based on vv. 1 a, 206; they are rightly omitted in G. 


To walk in the desires... Cp. Job xxx1. 7. 
3. Who shall have... Cp. Ps. xi. 4. 

of the persecuted. G ‘of thee’. Cp. Eccles. il. 15, where almost the identical Hebrew of clause (4) occurs. 
(Z) V; 4-8. 
4. Ihave sinned... Cp. Eccles.viil.1; Ps. lii.i2. This verse is quoted in Chagigah 16a (T. B.). 

For Jahveh is longsuffering. With this rejoinder contrast the teaching of later sages, who, in accordance with a 
more developed belief concerning the hereafter, taught that retribution awaited the ungodly in the next world; cp. 
€\ 02 WE noelall:. 2: 

5. Count not. Lit. ‘trust not’, G ‘be not without fear’. This verse and wv. 6 are quoted by Nissim ben Jacob (first 
half of eleventh century) in his Sepher ATa‘astyoth; also by Sa‘adya (d. 942) (Smend). 

forgiveness. Cp. Ps. cxxx. 4. @& ‘atonement’. 

That thou shouldst... i.e. Do not think that because sins are forgiven you can therefore continue to commit 
sins. See further the note on xvi. 14. 

6. #)4 & place the first two clauses of this verse before v. 5, the former repeats them here. 

He will forgive. @G éft\dcerat, ‘ He will be pacified.’ 

For mercy... This clause occurs again in xvi. 113 cp. the teaching of the books of Hosea and Amos in which 
the divine characteristics of mercy and wrath are respectively taught, with special emphasis. 

7. This verse 1s quoted in Shadbbath 153 a (T. B.). 

Delay not... Forthe thought cp. Ps. cxix. 60, but the Hebr. word is different. 

And put (it) not off. i.e. the turning = repentance ; see note on iv. 26. 

from day to day. For the phrase cp. 1 Chron. xvi. 23; Ps. xcvi. 2; Esther iii. 7 (Hebr.). 

suddenly doth.... Cp. Lev. x2; Nuin. xvi. 35 301s. hh. $3 Mark ieee 

in the time of vengeance... Cp. xvill. 24; for ‘the day of vengeance’ cp. Is. xxxiv. 8, Ixi. 2, Ixiii. 4; Prov. vi. 34. 

8. Trust not. & py ézexe. 

unrighteous gains. Cp. Prov. x.2; Ezek. vil.1g; Matt. xii. 22; Mark iv. 19; Luke xvi. 11. 

For they shall profit... Cp. Prov. xi. 14. 

in the day of wrath. G& ‘...of calamity’; cp. ii.2 and 1 Enoch Ixiii. 10, ‘Our souls are satisfied with the 
mammon of unrighteOusness, but this does not prevent us from descending into the flame of the pain of Sheol.’ 

(e) V.9—VI. 1. 
9. The addition of G, &c. (see critical note), is from vi. 1 ¢. 


33” 


SIRACH 5. 10—6. 2 


AW 10 Be steadfast concerning ‘that which thou knowest', 


And let thy speech® be one. 


TI Be swift* to hear®’, 


“But with patience make reply”. 


12 Tf it lie in thy power answer thy neighbour; 


And if not, —* thy hand upon thy mouth !¥ 


13 Glory and dishonour come through speaking’, 


And the tongue of a man ?is his fall. 


“14 Be not called ‘ Double-tongued ’, 


I 


Z 


And slander not with thy tongue ; 
For shame hath been created for the thief, 
bAnd sore reproach for” the double-tongued®. 


15 Deal not corruptly either in a small or a great matter ; 


And be not an enemy in place of a friend, 
4(For then) wouldst thou get an evil name, and reproach, and shame?; 
So it is with an evil man who is double-tongued. 


(f) VI. 2-4. A Warning against lustful passions (= 3 distichs). 


°Be not a slave to thy passions®, 
Lest they’ consume 8thy strength *like a bull ; 


(doth) the double-tongued sinner’ & Syro-Hex ; +Sic enim peccator probatur in duplici lingua & Er “thy 
word’ 3S s‘wvords’ ®° = ¢‘ firm’ BS, cp. v. 10 =U BS U4. ‘with a good hearing’ (see noles below) ; +good 
70 248 Syro-Hex. v + ‘and let thy life be in truth’ 70 248 & W-W IS has: 9313) AYN AY JANA 
Beeeiscris “place + Ux ‘let...be...’ y + Ne capiaris in verbo indisciplinato et confundaris @, cp. v. 14 
z‘one that babbleth ’ 1° a-a “bringeth him into security,’ evdently a corruption B®; + ‘evil’ ® b-b Reading, 


with Smend: dy ay 7 mBIM ¢ +susurratori autem odium et inimicitia et contumelia & d-d Reading, with 


Smend: won pop, maa yn pe e-e Jif, ‘Fall not into the hand of thy soul’; ‘Deliver not thyself... .’ 3 
tt. & Reading ayany for nayn (Smend) h-h So $&; > 


rt ——= ——_——— = ——— 


10. steadfast. Cp. Ps. cxii. 8; 1s. xxvi. 3. 
let thy speech... i.e. be consistent in what you say. 
11. Be swift to hear. Smend thinks that 2° (lit. ‘Be steadfast with a good hearing’) means ‘ Be attentive during 
a good lecture’, or the like. 4, however, contains the right text ; cp. Jas. 1. 19. 
with patience. Cp. Eccles. vii. 8, 1 Pet. iii. 15. Pernaps M0 77 has here the sense of ‘deliberation’. 
make reply. _ With the Hebr. phrase DIND 3v’N cp. Ezra v. 11; Dan. in. 16. 
12. If it lie in thy power. Lit. ‘if there is with thee’; & adds cuveots for clearness’ sake ; cp. Job xxxvill. 32. 
thy hand... Cp. Job xxi. 5, xxix. 2; Prov. xxx. 32. 
13. Glory and dishonour. Cp. Prov. xviil. 21. 
come through. Lit. ‘ (are) in the hand of’; cp. Prov. xviii. 21, ‘...in the hand (or, power) of the tongue.’ 
speaking. The Hebr. word ($03, 103) means properly ‘to speak rashly’, or ‘unadvisedly’, in the O. T.; cp. 
Lev. v. 4: Ps. cvi. 33; Prov. xii. 18. The root is a rare one, it occurs again in ix. 17; in Neo-Hebrew the noun means 
simply ‘ utterance’ in a neutral sense (Smend), as in 1x. 18. 
And the tongue... Cp. Matt. xii. 37, Jas. iii. 2 ff, and Adodah Zara 116 (T. B.): ‘... their tongue causeth 
them to stumble’ { Peters, quoting Bacher). 
14. In # the first two clauses of the verse come also after iv. 29. : 
Double-tongued. Lit. ‘master of two (tongues)’; & ‘a whisperer’; cp. iv. 28, Xxvili. 13; Prov. xvi. 28; 2 Cor. xii. 20; 
Schechter quotes Buéa mesia 48a (T. B.): ‘... who doth not speak one thing with his mouth and another with his 
heart.’ 
slander not. Cp. Ps. xv. 3; @& ‘lie not in wait’, cp. Prov. xii. 13; # ‘(ne) capiaris et confundaris’, cp. v. 12. 
hath been created. Cp. Prov. xii. 13, xviii. 7, @& ‘there is’. 
the thief. The reference is to him who, through slander, has stolen the good name of another. 
the double-tongued. See above. 
is. Deal not corruptly. ¢& ‘ Be not ignorant (concerning)’; a misunderstanding of 2. 
Vi. 1. (For then) wouldst thou... & ‘For an evil name inheriteth shame and reproach’, a free rendering. 
get. Lit. ‘inherit’. 
(/) Vi. 2-4. ee 
2, Be not... @ ‘Exalt not thyself in the counsel of thy soul’, which is difficult to account for excepting on the 
supposition that the point of # was misunderstood. For the phrase 13 bp) (‘to fall into the hand of’) cp. Judges xv. oe 
2Sam.xxiv.14. In xxxvii.7 G& also renders Tas BovAn (‘counsel’), The reference, as the context shows, is to Impure 
assions. 
P Lest they consume... 4 gives no sense: ‘That thy soul be not torn in pieces like a bull >; ) as it stands Is 
corrupt (see critical note). The original meaning was probably that lustful passions, if not resisted, consume a mans 


Shee, 


SIRACH 6. 3-11 


iH“ 3 Thy leaves will they eat up, and thy fruits will they? destroy, 
4 And they4 wilt leave thee as a dried-up tree. 
For® fierce passion destroyeth its possessor!, 
* And‘ maketh him® the scorn” of his enemy. 


(g) VI. 5-17. Concerning true and false Friendship (=2+3+2+4+2+3+41 distichs). 


5 * Gentle speech* multiplieth friends’, 
And ™kindly words™ "those that give greeting”. 
6 Let those °that are at peace with thee® be many, 
But thy confidant? one in a thousand. 
7 If thou makest a friend %test him4, 
And be not in haste to trust him. 
8 For there is a friend (who is so) according to occasion, 
And continueth not in the day of" affliction ; 
9 *And there is a friend that turneth to an enemy‘, 
"And he revealeth strife to thy reproach”. 
1o And there is a friend who is a table-friend, 
But he Vis not to be found” in the day of affliction’’. 
11 * When thou art in prosperity he will be like thee, 


Gr y¥ And will lord it over thy servants’. 
d Szzc. in ® © > Gr bul + yap 253 f Reading ndyr for mys ff + ‘quickly’ 70 8-8 Reading \DwN 
fororwn bLit.>joy’ kk G& dz ‘A sweet throat ’ 1 4.‘et mitigat inimicos’ (cp. Prov.xv.1) & mm L777, 
‘lips of grace’; ‘the lips of the mghteous’ 3; lingua eucharis % n-n Reading ody Syaw: ‘peaceful greet- 


ing’ S; in bono homine abundat @ ©-°‘that greetthee’S  P Lz. ‘the master of thy secret’; consiliarius sit 
tibi® 9-9 Z77. ‘acquire him by testing’  ™G&@+ ‘thy’ 8-3 >N* S (homotoleleuton), hab Xe-4 +tBre ‘en- 
mity’; AC &c.=% Et est amicus qui odium et rixam et convicia denudabit # = Y-v ‘ will not continue’ 
Gi, cp.v.8b,12b ‘thy affliction’ G  %*-x Amicus si permanserit fixus, erit tibi quasi coaequalis # Y-y ‘And 


strength; impure desire is aptly compared to a bull, because of the havoc it causes. The repetition of yuyn is a mistake 
for taxvs (= )°n). With the whole verse cp. Job xxxi. 9-12. 

3. The metaphor is now changed, and the man who does not control his passions is compared to a sapless tree. 
@& makes the man himself the subject, in # the lustful passion ts the subject. Cp. Job xxxi. [2. 

leaves... fruits. Figurative for youth and offspring; cp. Ps. cxvil. 3, cxxxil. 11; Is. xi. 18. 

a dried-up tree. Figurative for a man without posterity, a bitter thought to the Jew; cp. 1 Kings xvi. 3, xxl. 21; 
see also Ps. cxxviii. 3, 6 for a man’s delight in his children. For the picture of a tree used figuratively for a man see 
PS. 102, xxx) Danity. Toit, 

4. fierce passion. i.e. uncontrolled desire (cp. Is. lvi.11); @, ‘a wicked soul,’ apparently read OY" for My, and 
translated t’5) literally. 

its possessor. #) lit. ‘its master’; G rov krnodpevoy adrny; cp. 1s. xxvi. 13; Prov. xvi. 22 (Sept.). 

the scorn. ¢miyappa of G well brings out the idea of malignant delight. 

enemy. €& 5 i ‘enemies’, probably correct. 

&) Vi. 5-17. 
5. Gentle speech. Cp. Cant. 11.14; Prov. xvi. 21. 
kindly words. & ‘a fair-speaking tongue’, cp. Prov. xi. 16 (Sept.), xv. 1. @& unnecessarily repeats the verb. 


those that give greeting. i lit. ‘those that ask peace’; @& ‘... courtesies’. 
6. This verse 1s quoted in the T.-B. Jebumoth 636, Sanhedrin 1006. 
those that are... Cp. for the phrase Ps. xli. 10; Prov. xvi. 7; Rom. xil. 18. 


thy confidant. i.e. thy most intimate friend; & ‘thy counsellor’, is too general, cp. Is. xl. 13; with #) cp. vin. 17. 

7. If thou makest. The Hebr. word (73>) means ‘to acquire’, and occurs often in Proverbs for acquiring wisdom. 

test him. Lit. ‘by testing’ (7033), cp. iv. 17. 
be notin haste. Cp. xix. 4. 

8. according to occasion. 1.e. only in so far as it suits his own purpose. Cp. Prrge Abothv. 22: ‘ All friendship 
(73N) which depends on something, when the thing ceases, the friendship ceases; and such as does not depend on 
anything never ceases.’ 

g. revealeth... Cf. Prov. xxv. 9, 10, which offers an explanation of this clause. 

10. there is a friend... i.e. his friendship only lasts as long as he receives hospitality. The Hebrew word 
chabér means primarily, as here and in the O.T. generally, a companion, but Jater on it came to mean a companion 
in studying the Law, and thus came to be synonymous with ‘scholar’. The word had, however, besides this the 
technical meaning of a member of a society or order (e. g. one who belonged to the sect of the Pharisees), whose aim 
was to observe in all strictness the laws of ‘clean’ and ‘unclean’; in contrast to the chadér was one who was not particular 
in the observance of these, viz. a ‘a-ha’ares (= ‘one of the land’), i.e. one who knew not the Law, cp. John vii. 49. 


11. When thou artin... Cp. xil. 8,9; Prov. xi. 10, xix.6. In Shabéath 32a (T.B.) it is said: ‘At the door 
of the rich all are friends; at the door of the poor there are none.’ 


he will be like thee. i.e. he will agree with you in everything. 


oot 


SIRACH 6. 12-19 


4 12 4°ITf evil overtake thee’ he will turn against thee, 

bAnd will hide himself from thee®. 

13 Separate thyself from thine enemies, 
And be on thy guard against thy friends. 

14 A faithful friend ts a strong defence‘, 
And °he that findeth him® findeth a treasure. 

15 A faithful friend 1s beyond price, 
And his worth cannot be weighed. 

16 A faithful friend is a ‘bundle of life’, 
He that feareth God ‘obtaineth him’. 

G@ 17 He that feareth the Lord directeth his friendship arights, 
ie“ For as he is, so is his friend». 


(a2) VI. 18-22. Wasdom 1s a joy to those who seek her, but harsh to the foolish (= 3 +3 distichs). 


& 18?My son, receive® instruction from thy youth up}, 
‘And even unto hoar hairs! ™shalt thou find wisdom™. 
2“ 19 Draw nigh unto her as one that plougheth and soweth”, 
And wait for the abundance of her fruits. 


when thou art in adversity he will depart from thee’ @*S  2-2‘If thou fall’ S$ — 2-8 Sj_ humiliaverit se 
contra te © b S wnseris: ‘He will depart’ ¢ + unanimem habebis amicitiam bonam 2, rendired necessary by 
the misunderstanding of G& in the firs! clause d Reading bnN (72, “tent ) for ani (=r) e-e Reading \Y I) 
(=&) forsso = PT Reading rw for bye 8S > ob S 4+‘ And as his name so are his works’ ® (= ii. 
18d) iisy iL inserts the title : ‘De Doctrina Sapientiae ’ k Reading embega (= SL) for endrekar 
i-] > m-m So also Bo; ‘... grace’ & Syro-Hex n So &; ‘and reapeth’ #) S$ 


And will lord it... The reading of & is, as the context shows (see v. 12), right. 2) reads J ATM Jny rg, 
which should, on the basis of &, be emended to 173N* JT3Y51, as the antithesis does not come until the next verse. 
The meaning is that this false friend seeks in all things to identify his actions with those of him whom he calls his friend. 

12. If evil overtake thee... Cp. Job xix. 19 (Hebr.); G ‘If thou be brought low’, cp. xxii. 26. 

And will hide himself... See the contrast to this in xxii. 23 ff. 

13. And be on thy guard... Cp. wv. 7, Io. 

14. defence. G oxémn; cp. Exod. xxvi. 7 (Theod.), xxxv. 11 (Aq. Theod. Symm.) ; Job viii. 22 (Aq.), xxi. 28 (Theod.) ; 
where 2nN is thus rendered. ~ 

atreasure. The word /1), lit. ‘wealth’, belongs especially to the Wisdom literature, cp. Prov. 1. 13, vi. 31, vill. 18. 

15. A faithful friend... Lit. ‘For a faithful friend there is no price’; & has for ‘ price’ avraAAayya, lit. ‘exchange’, 
cp. xxvi. 14, and for the Hebr. VM vn. 18. 

And his worth... Lit. ‘And there is no weight for his goodness’, &... rns ckadAovns auto, Cp. Xxxlv. 23. 
Schechter (S¢udves in Judaism, second series, p. 93) quotes /77ge Aboth i. 6 (T.J.): ‘Let a man buy himself a friend 
who will eat and drink with him, who will study with him the written and the oral Law, and to whom he will entrust all 
his secrets...’ 

16. a‘ bundle of life’. OVM WS; the meaning is that a man’s life is as safe in the hands of a faithful friend as his 
soul is in the bundle, or bag, of life. This latter expression occurs for the first time in 1 Sam. xxv. 29, where Abigail 
says to David: ‘And though man be risen up to pursue thee, and to seek thy soul, yet the soul of my lord shall be 
bound in the bundle of life with the Lord thy God; and the souls of thine enemies, them shall He sling out, as from the 
hollow of a sling.’ Mr. S. A. Cook, in the /QA, xiv, pp. 413 ff., refers to this in the words: ‘Although Seinitic examples 
of the belief of the external soul in its crude form appear to be exceedingly rare, the conception that a man’s life can be 
wrapped up in some external object on the safety of which his immunity depends, is one that readily lends itself to 
development and refinement. Thus David’s soul is bound up with (i.e. in the care and custody of) Jahweh (1 Sam. 
xxv. 29), and, according to 2 Sam. xxi. 17, the life of the nation is wrapped up in David, since the extinction of the 
‘lamp of Israel”? seems to entail that of the people.’ The phrase is still used in the hturgies of the Ashkenazic and 
Sephardic Jews. . 

Schechter quotes the well-known Jewish saying from Zaaith i. 23a (T. J.): ‘Friendship or Death’ (0f.¢77., p.93). 

He that feareth... i.e. a faithful friend is to be regarded as a gift from the Almighty. 

17. He that feareth... The accidental omission of this clause im #) 1s due to the fact that the opening words 
were the same as those of the preceding clause (bx xy). 

directeth... aright. «d6vvei, ‘maketh straight,’ cp. Isa. xl. 3; John 1.23; Jas. 1. 4. 

For as he is... i.e. both are alike to him, his friend is as dear to him as he himself; cp. Matt. xix. 1g: ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 

VI. 18—VIII. 7. The contents are again miscellaneous ; Wisdom is still the main theme. The division falls into 
fourteen subsections. 

(a) VI. 18-22. 

18. hoar hairs. Cp. xxv. 4. 

shalt thou find. The Hebr.3'v’n means rather ‘shalt thou attain’, cp. xxv. 3. 

19. the abundance of her fruits. && ‘ her good fruits’; with the clause cp. Jas. v. 7, 8. 
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SERAC rise, 


For in cultivating her thou [needest to] toil® but for a little, 
For to-morrow shalt thou eat her fruits. 


20 HowP harsh is she? to the fool’, 


veka | 


o>? 
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And he that is lacking in understanding cannot abide in her. 
Upon him she ts like a burdensome stone’, 

And he is not slow to cast her off. 
‘For Wisdom" is according to her name’, 

And to most men she is not manifest. 


(6) VI. 23-31. They who seek IVisdom shall receive a crown of joy (= 3+3+ 3 distichs). 


23 “ Hearken, my son, and receive my judgement, 


And refuse not my counsel ; 


24 And bring thy feet into her fetters, 


And thy neck into her chain”. 


25 Bow down thy shoulder, and bear her, 


And chafe not *under her bonds*. 


26 ¥Draw nigh unto her with all thy heart?, 


And keep her ways with thy whole power’. 


27 Inquire and search, seek and find?, 


And take hold of her, and let her not go; 


© Reading boyn(= tk) for Wayn PP Jnserting M10 (= S G&); ‘exceeding harsh’ @& 4‘Wisdom’SH@  ¢ plur. 
G&S #8 ‘like a mighty stone of trial’ G, reading ADD for SYN; quasi lapidis virtus probatio H ¢-t ‘Her name is 
like her teaching’ 3 = ° Reading, with Smend, nmIn7 for ADVI, and NT for NIT W-W > WB, substituting instead 


xxvii. 5, 6, det in the marg. -¥ Reading, with Smend, wrbana (= Ck) for mnbdyanna ‘at her counsels’ y-¥ > 
So 3; G& ‘soul’ 4 ‘thou shalt find’ $ b +‘and joy’ & e-¢ ‘And thou shalt rejoice in her (@/. thy) 
end’ «4 ‘her net’ ®(S plur.)  *-® in protectionem fortitudinis et bases virtutis@ ff>S ttf Reading 


in cultivating her. Lit. ‘in her cultivation’. Wisdom is compared to land which, though productive, requires 
labour to be expended upon it before its fruits can be enjoyed. 

but for a little. Cp.x!l.6. The reference, as the context shows, is not to the smallness of the labour, but to the 
short time during which one need labour, so soon does Wisdom reward those who seek her. 


to-morrow. Reading 3109 ; Peters may, however, be right in reading snd : quickly’ (= @&), but cp. Exod. viii. 
19; Is. svi a1. 
20. harsh. i.e. rough (& rpayeia; only B, wrongly, rayeia}, Wisdom is compared to a path, cp. iv. 17; Prov. i. 9; 
and see the next clause, ‘... cannot abide in her.’ 


_ the fool. bux is generally used of one who is morally bad, as well as deficient in understanding, cp. Prov. i. 7, 

VS 2 IN, cg 
in understanding. Lit. ‘heart’; for the heart as the seat of the understanding cp. Prov. vi. 32, vii. 7, x. 13, &c. 
cannot abide. Cp. xlix. 9 (Hebr.). 

21. Wisdom is now compared to a great weight which to the fool is so burdensome that he flings it from him, thus 
forfeiting all the benefits which a little perseverance would have obtained. 

a burdensome stone. Cp. Zech. xii. 3. 
22. For Wisdom... Lit. ‘ For Wisdom—as her name so is she’, i.e. her name expresses her essence. 
manifest. Lit. ‘plain’, as in Prov. vili. 9. 

(6) VI. 23-31. 

23. judgement. yvepny, i.e. estimate, or opinion, viz. of Wisdom; used only here in Sirach. With the whole verse 
cp. Prov. xix. 20. 

24. And bring... Cp. 7. 29. 

25. Bow down... & ‘ Put thy shoulder under her’; Wisdom is compared to a yoke; with this metaphor cp. /’z7¢e 
A both iii. 8: ‘ Whoso receives upon him the yoke of Torah (Law), they remove from him the yoke of royalty and the 
yoke of worldly care (8 377); and whoso breaks from him the yoke of Torah, they lay upon him the yoke of royalty 
and the yoke of worldly care’; Matt. xi. 29, 30: ‘Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me... for My yoke is 
easy, and My burden 1s light.’ 

chafe not... Lit. ‘loathe not’. Cp. Exudiz 54a (T.B.): ‘If thou bring thy neck under the yoke of Torah she 
will watch over thee’; for the identification between Wisdom and the Law see Introd. § 9 (iii). 

under her bonds. # ‘at her counsels’, cp. Prov. i. 5; but the context justifies the reading based on & (see 
critical note). Cp. the Midrash Dedarim Radda tox. 1: ‘It is as if a lord said to his servants, “ Here is a golden 
chain (if thou doest my will), but if not, here are iron fetters”’; the reference is to the obeying of God’s will as 
revealed in the Law. 

26. The omission of this v. in # is probably accidental; there is no reason to doubt its genuineness ; indeed the 
words of the next v., ‘Inquire and search,’ seem to demand a reference to the walking in her paths, i.e. the ways 
that lead to Wisdom. 

with all thy heart. ..with thy whole power. Cp. Deut. vi. 5. 

27. Inquire and search... Q& ‘Search (/7, trace out) and seek, and she shall be made known unto thee’, a free 

rendering ; cp. Deut. xill. 15 (Sept.). 
let her not go. Cp. Prov. iv. 13. 
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STRACH 6, 28-37 


y4%@° 28 For at length thou wilt find her rest’, 


¢And she shall be turned for thee into gladness*°. 

29 And her fetters* shall become® a stay of strength for thee’®, 
fAnd ‘her bonds‘ for Srobes of glory’. 

3° An ornament of gold is her yoke, 
And her fetters a cord of blue!. 

31 Thou shalt array thee with her (as with) robes of glory, 
And crown thee with her (as with) a crown of beauty. 


(c) VI. 32-37. A reward awaits those who diligently seek Wisdom (= 2+3 +2 distichs). 


32 My son, if thou desirest it thou shalt be made wise, 

And if thou set thy heart (thereon), thou shalt learn prudence. 
33 If thou desire to hear, ®thou shalt receive?, 

iAnd if! thou incline* thine ear, thou shalt be wise. 
341Stand thou in the assembly™ of the elders, 

And whoso is wise, cleave unto him!?, 


H“R° 35 Desire to hear excmy discourses. 


And let not a wise proverb® escape thee. 
36 "Look for him who? is wise°®, and seek him out earnestly, 
And let thy foot wear out %his threshold®. 
37 Meditate in the fear of the Most Hight, 
®And think upon His commandments’ continually ; 
Then will He instruct ‘thine heart*, 
And He "will make thee wise” (in that) which thou desirest. 


mnyban (seev. 25). 8-8 ‘robes of gold’ ®; ‘a robe of life’ H  -h So G5 the verb has fallen out in B ; ‘thou 
shalt learn’ 3; + ‘understanding’ 70 248 253 Syro-Hex; +doctrinam % 1 So G& 3; the words have fallen 
out in ® k ® rmperative, but probably the mistake arose through the falling out of the preceding letters "1 >i 
m So $; ‘multitude’ & mm ¢ zserfs ‘godly’; +dei & nQG& plur.; ‘the sayings of the wise’ 3 
0-0 ‘See who is wise © & P Reading 1) for AND a-a ‘the steps of his doors’ & t ‘God’ 3 
8-38 Reading MIN YMSNI (= 3 &); the text ts corrupt t-t ‘thy ways’ 3 u-u ¢ will teach thee 3 


28. her rest. i.e. the rest which Wisdom finally gives to those who seek her. 
she shall be turned... To follow after Wisdom seems hard and grievous at first, cp. v7’. 24, 25, but to those who 
persevere Wisdom reveals herself as she really is. 
gladness. 339M, lit. ‘luxury’, cp. Prov. xix. fo. 
29. astay of strength. [TY /5%, cp. Ps. Ixxxix.15 JSD3 }13!2 (Smend). 
bonds. Cp. 7.25%; &® of «dddoe (‘ branches)’ is a corruption; AC read of xAooi (‘bonds *), which probably 
represents the origina] reading. 
robes of glory. Cp. 1.11, where has ‘robes of glory’; & is to be preferred here (see critical note). 


30. her yoke. DY, which & read Moy (‘upon her’); cp. v. 25. 


a cord of blue. n>on SnD, the same as in Num. xv. 38, lit. ‘twisted threads of blue’. GG has the same rendering 
as the Sept. of Num. xv. 38. 
31. a crown of beauty. Cp. Prov. iv. 9, xvi. 31; & ‘a crown of rejoicing’, cp. |. 11, xv. 6. 
(c) VI. 32-37. 
32. if thou set thy heart (thereon). & ‘if thou yield thy soul’. 
thou shalt learn prudence. Lit. ‘thou shalt be shrewd’. 
33. If thou desire. NIN O88, written defectively as in Prov. i. 10; but possibly it is a scribal error for 
SANM OS (= &). 
34. Stand thou... Cp. vill. 9. 
in the assembly... Cp. xxxil. (& xxxv.) 3. 
cleave unto. Cp. xill. 160. oe . 
35. discourse. Cp. viii. 8, xi. 8. 7’ in the O.T. means a ‘complaint’, also ‘musing’ or a ‘meditation’; in 
Ps. cxix. 97 it has the sense of the ‘study’ of the Law. In Neo-Hebrew it means an edifying discourse. 
CSeajte mm llit.  couoit , €p- Genexiive 4) jer. x. 20 (Hebr.)- 
36. Look for him who is wise. @ ‘If thou seest a man of understanding’, a free rendering. 
seek him out earnestly. Cp. Job vii. 21. & ‘Get thee betimes unto him’, cp. Iv. 12. 
let thy foot... Cp. Prov. vili. 34 and Pzrge Aboth i. 44. 
wear. For the Hebr. word pm cp. Job xiv. 19. 
37. the fear of the Most High. 4 ‘the ordinances of the Lord’. As Smend points out, Ben-Sira has * N87 


or DDN NN, but never elsewhere oy NN, this being the only place where it occurs ; on the other hand, in xxxvill. 34 
Moy NNN occurs, and perhaps that is what should be read here; the verb ‘meditate’ suggests this. 

will He instruct. @& ‘establish’, reading }'3° for }3°. | . | 

And He will make thee wise... & renders freely: ‘ And thy desire of wisdom shall be given unto thee. 
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SIRACH 7. 1-8 


(dq) VII. 1-3. An Exhortation to keep from Sin (= 2 distichs). 


W* ®¢ 7 1 Dono evil?, and evil will not overtake thee ; 


ip* 


i mS 
1» 
Hy HE 
iy 


Avoid iniquity, and it will turn from thee. 


3 ’°Sow not in the furrows of unrighteousness‘, 


Lest thou reap it sevenfold. 


(¢) VII. 4-7. An Exhortation to follow after Humility (= 2+ 3 distichs). 


4 Seek not dominion? from God®, 


Nor‘ a seat of-honour from® the king. 


5 Justify not thyself in the sight of God}, 


‘Nor display thy wisdom! before the king. 


6 Seek not to be a judge‘, 


"Lest thou be not able! ™to put down presumption”, 
(And) lest thou be in fear in the presence of a mighty” man, 
And thou put a stumbling-block®? in (the way of) thy uprightness. 


7°Sin not? against the assembly in the gate, 


‘That it cast thee not down' *among the multitude’. 


(f) VII. 8-10. A warning against a false doctrine of Atonement (= 3 distichs). 


8 *Do not wickedly continue in sin®*, 


For in respect of Yone (sin) thou art not without guilt. 


= ho nyeeeyhts flake > & mserts ‘My son’ (rexvov) c-c Reading (after & &) my cenan yan Sx, the 
text of 3 ts corrupt d‘ pre-eminence ’ ¢& ‘from the Lord’ G@; ‘from man’ & f So & 3 ® reads }>) 
‘like’ H° h Reading bx (=S) for jbo ‘the Lord’; 4 quoniam agnitor cordis ipse est i-i noli 
velle videri sapiens k Reading paw (=&) for ww; > WS I-] So G; ‘If thou art not able’ @ 3 ZX 
m-m “to take away iniquities’ & (= & iL) Bich = 0 Lit, ‘a bribe’; ‘a blemish’ 3 p-p Lt. ‘ Make 
not thyself evil ’ a Reading ayy for dx ayy («the gates of God’) r-r “And cast not thyself down’ & 
8-8 ‘in its judgements’ 3 t-t 3 fit. ‘repeat not to sin sins’ u Reading nNon (Pelers) for on Vavaithie 
former (sins)’ 3 W “my gifts’ 70 253 Syro-Hex & *-*‘ Be not grieved’ S  Y +‘and tarry not to fulfil the 
commandment’ $ 2> SGU 8D has the title‘ De mendacio vitando ad amicum’ b ‘noli amare’ ( for 


(Zz) VII. 1-3. 
VII. 1. Smend gives references to the Midrashic literature in which this verse is quoted several times, viz. Wajjigra 
Rabba xxi. 190¢, Bemidbar Rabba xviii. 272d, Qoholeth Rabba v. 976. 
2. Avoid. Lit. ‘be far from’. 
3. Sow not... For the metaphor cp. Job iv. 8; Prov. xxii.8; Gal. vi. 8. 
sevenfold. Cp. xxxv. 11 (€ xxxii. 13). 
(e) VII. 4-7. 
4. Seek not... The reason for the prohibition is not because these things are in themselves wrong, but because 
power becomes, for most men, a temptation to wrongdoing. 
dominion. For the Greek nyepovia cp. x. La. 
5. Justify not thyself... Cp. Job ix. 20; Ps. xliii.2; Eccles. vii. 16; Matt. xix. 20; Luke xviii. 11. 
Nor display thy wisdom. Lit. ‘be not wise’; & py codifov, ‘ play not the wise man’, cp. # (see critical note). 
The form {}3NN does not occur elsewhere in this sense; Smend suggests DONNN. 
6. Lest thou be not able. See critical note; lit. ‘lest thou have not might’. 
to put down. Lit. ‘to make to cease’; & ‘to take away’. 
lest thou be in fear... @& ‘Lest haply thou fear the person of a mighty man,’ lit. ‘lest thou act cautiously’ 
(un more evAaBnOns), used in a bad sense here, viz. not doing his duty for fear of offending the ‘mighty man’; cp. Lev. 
XX eee Vic. Vil, 3- 
uprightness. Cp. xlix. 3. 
7. Sin not against... This would be done either by acting unjustly in deference to the ‘mighty man’, or else by 
taking a bribe; cp. 2 Sam. xix. 8; Amos v.15. 
in the gate. “It is rendered wéX:s in the Sept. of Gen. xix. 1; Deut. xii. 12; Is. xlv. 1 and elsewhere; see 
also xxxi. (@ xxxiv.) 24. 
That it cast thee not down... i.e. that the multitude cast thee not down. The words are probably to be taken 
in a figurative sense, cp. Prov. v. 14. 


(7) VII. 8-10. 


5 Do not wickedly... Lit. ‘Conspire not to repeat sin’; @& ‘Bind not up sin twice’ (uy xaradecpevons dis 
duaptiav), Cp. guvdety in 1 Sam, xvili. 1, and ovpSeopds in 2 Kings xi. 14 (Hart). | 
For in respect of... i.e. each individual sin deserves, and receives, punishment. 
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SIRACH 7. 9-16 


Ci g Say not, ‘He will look upon the multitude of my gifts, 

And when I offer (them) to the Most High God He will accept (them) *.’ 
in’ io*Be not impatient* in thy prayer, 

And in righteousness be not behindhand’. 


(g) VII. 11-17. Various precepts for conduct of life (= 3+2+2 distichs). 


11 Despise no man (who is) in bitterness of spirit, 

Remember that? there is one who exalteth and humbleth. 
12 “Devise not” evil® against a brother, 

‘Nor do the like* against a friend °or a neighbour withal’. 
13 Take no delight in lies of any‘ sort, 

For the outcome thereof will not be pleasant. 
14 Prate not® in the assembly of elders®, 

And repeat! not (thy) words in (thy) prayer. 
15 Hate not! laborious work, 

™ Nor husbandry, for it was ordained of God™*. 
16 "Number not thyself °among sinful men°®*, 

Remember that wrath? will not tarry. 


‘arare’) & ¢ SoS;  hi#. ‘violence’; ‘a lie’ & d-d So G ; ® i. ‘and thus’ e-8 >G& ! Reading 53 for by 
& S ‘Hide not thy soul’, reading perhaps anon for won (Smend) 4 SoG; Wt.‘ princes’(=S) ‘Salter’ 3 
k-k >3 1 Reading yypn_ for yxn (Smend) m-m The text is in part corrupt n-n “Love not thyself 
more than the men of thy people’ 3 0-0 Reading py nds for DY ‘N23 b Reading \13y (= & 3S) for Dy 


g. This verse has fallen out in #; in its place 7.15 stands here. # places v.10 before v. 9. 

Say not, ‘He will look upon’... Cp. xxxiv. 19; Prov. xxi. 27; on the false conception of atonement and 
satisfaction here combated cp. Is. 1. 11-15. 

10. Be not impatient... As Smend points out, WSPNN is an abbreviated form of M1 7S); for this phrase see 
Job xxi. 4; Prov. xiv. 29. & pa ddAcyoyuynons, cp. iv. 9, Jas. i. 6, and the Midrash Dedartim Rabba iil. 24: ‘Pray and 
pray, again and again; a time will come when thou wilt be answered’; see also Matt. xxi. 21, 22; Mark xi. 24. 

And in righteousness... i.e. almsgiving, cp. xxix. 8; & ‘Neglect not to give alms’, cp. iii. 30. For almsgiving 
as the highest form of righteousness, as it is according to Rabbinical teaching, cp. Matt. vi. 1 ff. 


(gz) VII. 11-17. 
11. Despise no man. G& ‘ Laugh not a man to scorn’, free rendering. 
in bitterness of spirit. The more usual expression in the O.T. is ‘in bitterness of soul’ (= G), cp. Job iii. 20, 
vii. 11; Prov. xxxi. 6. The reference is to one suffering destitution who would be an object of scorn because his evil 
plight would be regarded as a visible sign of divine wrath for sin committed, cp. Is. lili. 34. 
there is one who... Cp. for this thought 1 Sam. ii. 7; Luke 1. 52, 53. 

12. Devise not. Lit. ‘ plough not’, so @&; cp. Prov. iii.29. UN means both ‘to plough’ and ‘to devise’, cp. Prov. 

iii. 39, and for the metaphorical sense, as here, cp. Hos. x. 13 (Hebr.). 
a friend or a neighbour. Y) (‘friend’) is more intimate than 73N (‘companion’); on the latter see also note 
on vi. 10. 
13. Take no delight... Lit. ‘Delight not to lie any lie’. 
the outcome. 7M means usually ‘hope’ or ‘expectation’, but it occurs in the sense of ‘result’ or ‘ outcome’ 
several times in this book, cp. v7.17, xx. 2-6; Job xi. 20. @ misunderstands the clause in rendering: ‘ For the custom 
(lit. ‘continuance ') thereof is not for good.’ 

14. Prate not. @& py ddodéoxee (lit. ‘babble not’), seems to bring out the meaning, cp. xxxil. (G& xxxv.) 9; Eccles. 

v. 2. The Hebr. word means simply ‘to converse’, cp. xlil. 12. 
repeat not... Cp. Eccles. v. 1, and Matt. vi. 7,‘And in praying use not vain repetitions.’ 

15. Hate not... Lit.‘ Hate not a warfare of work’, cp. Job vii. 1 (R. V. marg.); the verse shows that already in 
the time of Ben-Sira manual labour, the honourableness of which is often emphasized in Rabbinical writings, was held 
in high esteem; cp. Matt. xtii. 55, Mark vi. 3, and Pirge Adoth ii. 2: ‘Excellent is Torah study together with 
worldly business . .. all Torah without work (i.e. manual labour) must fail at length, and occasion iniquity’; this isa 
saying of Rabbi Gamaliel, a grandson of the great Gamaliel; he lived at the end of the first century A.D. Cp. also 
Otddushin 99a (T. B.): ‘Whosoever doth not teach his son work, teacheth him to rob.’ 

husbandry. 172) in this sense occurs in Exod.i. 14; 1 Chron. xxvil. 26; the verb is used in Deut. xxi. 4; Ezek. 
Wa mwWingusd) eClesa V6. 
ordained. Lit. ‘apportioned’, cp. xv. 9 6 (Hebr.). 
16,17. The order of these verses varies in the Greek MSS. 


16. Number not thyself. Jawnn bx, the pronominal suffix used reflexively is not found in the canonical books of 
the O. T. (Smend), cp. v. 7, where another example occurs in JW Sx (‘make not thyself evil’; in Prrge Aboth 


11.17 this is expressed JOSY %I22 yod WN Sx). An analogous usage is found in Arabic, according to Smend. 
among sinful men. & ‘among the multitude of sinners’, cp. xvi. 6, xxi. 9. 
wrath. The Hebr. word j)13¥ docs not occur elsewhere; possibly it is a corruption of 17), cp. Prov. xxii. 8 4. 


In #) there is a word-play in this clause: T3YM xd pial) aD). 
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SIRACH 7. 17-23 


2)" ®° 17 Humble (thy) pride® greatly, 
For the expectation’ of man is decay’. 
[‘Hasten not to say, ‘ Violence’ ; 
Commit (thyself) unto God, and delight (in) His way*.] 


(A) VII. 18-21. A man's duties to a friend, a wife, and a servant (= 2+2 distichs). 


H“ =. 18 Change not a friend for money, 
Nor a natural" brother for gold of Ophir. 
19 Reject not’ a wise wife; 
And a well-favoured (wife) is above pearls. 
“HS 20 * Maltreat not ’a servant that serveth truly’, 
Nor a hireling* who giveth his life (for thee). 
21 A wise slave love* as thyself, 
And withhold not from him (his) freedom. 


(7) VII. 22-25. A man's duties to his cattle and to his children (= 2+ 2 distichs). 


iQ“ 22 Hast thou cattle>, look (to them)* thyself, 
And if they are® profitable, keep them’. 
#2“ M° 23 SHast thou sons, correct them, 
hAnd give them wives! in their youth?. 


q‘soul’ & S; ‘spirit’ X r‘ punishment’ & 8 Jit. ‘worms’ ; ‘for worms’ Wc 0 ees 
the text is corrupt “u Reading oSn for nbn Vv‘ Forgo not’ (yn aotoxer) & 5 ‘Exchange not’ 3 (cp. v. 26) 
‘Depart not from’ &% ¥>28; +‘and good’ &; # adds quam sortitus es in timore dei (cp. xxvi. 3 
XH has the title ‘De bono servo’ y-¥ ‘a trusty servant’ 2° 2 Reading 3w for aDWw (‘the hirer’ 
a* has 3an (cp. Deut. xxxiii. 3, a@ mw Neo-Hebr. word); ane BS b Lit, ‘a beast’ COR toni 


? 


} 


) 


; 


d Lit. ‘with thine eyes’ CO 1s fOr + it? EX has the ttle * De filiis’ b-h* And bow down 


17. Humble... Cp. ii. 18. 


decay. & ‘fire and the worm’, cp. Job xxv. 6, Mark ix. 48. A development of thought regarding the Hereafter 
had taken place in the intervening period between the time when Ben-Sira wrote his book and the grandson translated 
it, hence the addition in G@ ; cp. with the latter 1 Enoch xlvi. 3 (The Book of Parables, c. 94-64 B.c.): ‘... Darkness 
will be their dwelling, and worms their bed...’; and 1 Enoch xcviii. 3 (¢. 134-95 B.C.): ‘...and in shame and in 


slaughter and in great destitution will their spirits be cast into the furnace of fire.’ 


In Pirge Aboth iv. 7 this verse is quoted thus: ‘ Rabbi Levitas of ,abneh said, Be exceedingly lowly of spirit, for 


the hope of man is the worm.’ 
Hasten not... These two additional clauses are certainly not original. 
Commit (thyself) unto... Cp. Ps. xxii. 9, xxxvii. 5 (Hebr.) ; Prov. xvi. 3. 
(A) VII. 18-21. 
18. for money. G adcadpdpov (‘a thing indifferent ’),a mistake for d:apdpou (‘ profit ’). 


a natural brother. The reading D’2N NM is that suggested by Néldeke (ZA ZV, xx. 85). The word occurs in 
the Targ. of Pseudo-Jonathan and in the ‘ Fragment’ Targ. to Gen. xlix. 5 in the sense of ‘twin’, and seems preferable 


to the text as it stands "on M&; but Schechter thinks that the latter is correct, and compares it with the Rabbinical 
term 45n DWN, ‘which means the trespass-offering of one who is in dowé¢ whether he has committed an act that has to 


be atoned for by a sin-offering ; "12N MAX would then mean a doubtful, questionable friend, an indifferent friend.’ The 
meaning of the verse would then be that a friend is so valuable a possession that even the semblance of one should not 


be exchanged for gold. 
gold of Ophir. Cp.1 Kings ix. 28 ; Job xxii. 24, xxviii, 16. 


19. a well-favoured (wife). For the expression jf Naw (‘well-favoured’), cp. Nahum iii. 4 (Smend) ; & ‘her grace’. 


pearls. The exact signification of 0°35 is uncertain, whether ‘ pearls’, ‘ corals’, or ‘rubies’, cp. Job xxviii. 18 
Prov. xxxi. 10, and R. V. marg. 
20. who giveth... i.e. who devotes his whole life to thy service, cp. ix. 246, lI. 20; Deut. xxiv. 14. 


? 


21. And withhold not... In reference to the law according to which servants were to be granted their freedom 


after six years of service, cp. Exod. xxi. 2; Deut. xv. 12-15; Lev. xxv. 39-43; Jer. xxxiv. 8-18. 
(¢) VII. 22-25. 


22. cattle. Lit. ‘a beast’; Smend suggests that a riding-horse is meant, cp. Neh. ii. 12, 14, which seems 


probable. Cp. Prov. xxvii. 23 ff., of flocks and herds generally. 
profitable. Lit. ‘ reliable’. 
keep. Lit. ‘let it stand firm’, i.e. do not part with them. 
23. correct them. Cp. xxx. 1-3, 13; Prov. xxil. 26, xxiii. 13. 


And give them wives ... Schechter (Studies, 2nd series, p. 96) refers to Qiddushin 30 4, where it says that 
the chief duties of a father towards his son consist in ‘instructing him in the Torah, bringing him into wedlock, and 


ono 


SI RAGE = 7 geen 


"M24 Hast thou daughters*, keep! their bodies, 


ih’ 


ip* 


And show them not a pleasant countenance. 
25 Marry thy daughter, and sorrow will depart [from thy house], 
But bestow her upon a man of understanding™. 


(7) VII. 26-28. A man’s duty to his wife and to his parcnis (= 1+ 2 distichs). 


26 Hast thou a wife", “abhor her not? 
But trust not thyself to one that hateth (thee). 
27 Honour thy father with thy whole heart, 
And forget not thy mother who bare thee 4in pangs4. 
28 44Remember that "of them thou wast born’, 
And how canst thou recompense them for what they have done for thee? ? 


(£) VII. 29-31. A man's dutics to God and to His ministers (= 242 distichs). 


29 ®Fear Godt with all thy heart?, 
And reverence His priests. 
3° With all thy strength” love® Him that made thee, 
And forsake not His ministers. 
31 *Glorify God* and honour the priest, 
And give (them) their portion as it is commanded (thee) ; 
**The food” of the trespass-offering, and the heave-offering of the hand**, 
The sacrifices of righteousness, and the offerings ?of holy thingsz. 


their neck from their youth’ & (=H) 1 > WQS by mistake k «sons ’ 79° 1< give heed to’ & m4. Kut 
PLT OULEYH (NC-a picovon ae) Ln €pmeoTrevaons Ceavrov Cr, cp. v. 26 b n + ‘after thy mind’ ¢& 0-0 ‘cast her not 
out’ G@&; ‘forsake her not’S PP>M aa>sS 16 has the title ‘De parentibus’ rr “if they had not 
been thou hadst not been’ S$(=#) 8B has the title ‘De timore dei et honore sacerdotum’  _t ‘the Lord’ & 
u ‘soul’ G& ¥ ‘heart’ S W ‘honour’ $ ~=--* ‘ Fear the Lord’ & xX-xXx Hf renders this clause in various 
TAY'S YG" am apyys (Bab NA. azapxnv) zt > G5 


teaching him a handicraft’. The point of the admonition is that fathers should, by marrying their sons while 
young, save them from temptation. With the rendering of G& (see critical note) cp. the interpolated passage xxx. I2a. 
24. And show them not... Lit. ‘And cause not thy face to shine unto them’; see xxvi. 10-12, xlii. 10, 11. 
25. Marry thy daughter... Lit. ‘Let thy daughter go out, and sorrow will go out’. Marriages were arranged 
by the fathers ; daughters had no say in the choice of their husbands. 

But bestow her upon... The Hebr. word 73? in this sense occurs elsewhere in the Bible only in Gen. xxx. 20. In 
the Midrash Pesigta 49a, it 1s said that a man should give up all he has (i.e. for the purpose of offering an 
adequate marriage-settlement) in order to marry his daughter to a learned man; and it goes on to say that if the 
daughter of a learned man marries one of the ‘am-haares (‘the people of the land’, who were unlearned), the 
marriage would be a failure. 

(ie 26-2 5- . . 

26. abhor her not. The reference is to Lev. xxi. 7, 14. 

But trust not ...- See critical note on the preceding verse. 

27. The omission of this verse and the next in # is probably due to the fact that vv. 27 and 29 both began with 


the same words 325 533 (‘with all thy heart’). .e 
Honour. Lit. ‘give glory to’; cp. Exod. xx. 12, Deut. v. 16, where the Sept. uses ripdw, instead of do€dto, 
as here. ek 
28. how canst thou recompense. Cp. the saying of Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi (middle of second century A.D.) : ‘Be 
careful of the honour due to your mother; let the lamp be Iit in its place, the table be set in its place, the couch 
be spread in its place’ (T. B. Ke‘hudoth 103 a, quoted in JE, ix. 99 a). 
for what they have done for thee. & xaOas avroi cot. 
(4) VII. 29-31. 7 
29. reverence. Lit. ‘regard as holy’; G @avyage, cp. xxxvill. 3. 7 - 7 
30. And forsake not... Cp. Lev. ii. 3, vi. 16, vil. 7, 9, 34; Num. v. 9, xviii. 8-19; Deut. xi. 19, xvili. 1-5. 


1. their portion. Cp. Lev. vi. 14-18. . 
: The food of the. e Cp. Num. xv. 20 f., Lev. v.6; & ‘the first-fruits and the trespass-offering ’. 


the heave-offering of the hand. Cp. Exod. xxix. 27; Lev. vii. 32; Deut.xvin. 3; G& lit. ‘ the gift of the shoulders’. 
sacrifices of righteousness. Cp. Deut. xxxili.19; the 73 (‘meal-offering ’) is most likely meant, it is called 
‘a thing most holy’ in Lev. ii. 3, 10. or eas 
the offerings of holy things. Cp. Num. xviii. 5-11; @& ‘the first-fruits of holy things’. 
1105 341 M 
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(2) VII. 32-36. A man's duties to the poor, to his departed friends, to mourners, and to the sick 
= 1+3+1 distichs). 


32 * Also to the poor stretch out thy hand’, 
That the blessing may be perfected. 
33 A gift is acceptable” in the sight of every man living, 
¢ And also from the dead withhold not kindness’. 
34 Withdraw not thyself from them that weep*, 
And mourn with them that mourn. 
35 Forget not ‘to visit the sick’, 
For thou wilt be loved for that. 
36 In all thy doings® remember thy last end, 
Then wilt thou never do corruptly. 


(m) VIII. 1-3. A caution against quarrelling with the powerful, the rich, and the boastful 
(= 3+1 distichs). 


8 1 *Contend not with a mighty man, 
Lest thou fall into his hands”. 
2 Strive not against “the man that is rich*, 
Lest he weigh thy price’, °and thou be destroyed®. 
For gold’ hath made many reckless, 
And wealth hath led astray the hearts of princes. 
3 Quarrel not with a loud-mouthed man, 
And put not wood on fire. 


a-a The text ts somewhat mutilated b Reading jm (iit. ‘a grace’) for jn; ‘Grace is a gift...’ S cH has 


o~w 


the title ‘De defunctis’ aya, “metreys © +4 in conrogatione (77 reference lo the funeral feast) & 
f-f Reading IND API? for ATND 35 (‘thy heart from a friend’) & ‘words’ & 

2 U has the title ‘De non litigando’ b + the doublet: ‘ That thou needest not to turn against his heart, 
contend not with a man that is mightier than thou’ c-c ‘the possessor of gold’ 3 d Reading 72pwo 
(Smend) for JN ee >SGL f 4 ‘and silver’ & 8-8 ‘an untutored man’ & h-h Reading 





evel), 3230: ; 


32. Also to the poor... The reference is to sharing with the poor, &c., the tithe of every third year, cp. Deut. 
xiv. 28, 29. 
a3: ‘And also from the dead... The reference is to offerings for (or to?) the dead; cp. Deut. xxvi.14; Hos. 1x. 4; 


Jer.xvi.7; Tob.iv.17. @ seeks to tone down the point of 2) by rendering: ‘And for a dead man keep not back 
grace’; cp. xxx. 18 (Greek). 

34a mourn... Cp. xxi. 11. 

35. to visit the sick. This has always been regarded as a paramount duty among the Jews; the technical 
name for the visitation of the sick used in Rabbinical literature is Liggur Cholzm. Schechter (of. céz., p. 99 f.) 
says: ‘It is clear from certain injunctions in the Talmud in connexion with this duty, that it included, in case of 
need, also nursing, and sweeping the room (Pead iil. 9, Talm. J.). His friends also prayed for the patient, and it 
was part of their duty to remind him to make a will and to confess his sins, “for all those who were about to die 
had to confess their sins.” They had also the belief that a confession, which concluded with a prayer for the 
forgiveness of sins, might bring about his recovery’; cp. Jas. v. 13-16. Inthe modern Jewish Liturgy there is a special 
Office for the visitation of the sick; see the Jew7sh Authorized Daily Prayer Book (ed. Singer), pp. 314-317. 

36. remember thy last end, Then... Cp. Prrvge Adoth iii.1: ‘Consider three things, and thou wilt not come 
into the hands of transgression: know whence thou art come, and whither thou art going, and before whom thou 
wilt have to plead thy cause, and make thy reckoning.’ 

do corruptly. For the verb NNW cp. xxx. ii; Dan. ii. 9. 


Cay Ello 13. 
VIII. 1. Lest. On the Hebr. mb here, see Smend 272 /oc. 
2. Strive not. Lit. ‘devise not’, cp. Prov. xiv. 22. 
Lest he weigh thy price. i.e. lest he offer a larger bribe than thou art able to pay. G ‘Lest haply he 
overweigh thee’. 


reckless. Lit. ‘boastful’, i.e. the possession of much wealth has made men reckless in giving bribes. 
@ renders, ‘And gold hath destroyed many.’ 
And wealth... G& ‘And turned aside the hearts of kings’. 
3. aloud-mouthed man. Lit. ‘a man of tongue’, cp. ix. 18, xxv. 20; Jas. 1, 8. 
And put not... Cp. xxviii. 8-12; Prov. xv. 1, xxvi. 20, 21; Jas. iil. 5,6; in the Psalms of Solomon xii. 2 the 


tongue of a malicious man is compared to ‘fire in a threshing-floor that burns up the straw’. G has ‘and heap 
not’ (wi) émirrotBdons) ; for the word cp. Lev. i. 12 (Sept.). 
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SITRACH 8. 4-9 


(z) VILL. 4-7. A warning against associating with a foolish man, the need of having respect for 
the peurtent, the aged, and the departed (=.1 +3 distichs). 


4 Associate noi with a £foolish mang, 


Lest he despise ®(thy) sound (words)®. 


5 Reproach not a man who repenteth, 


Remember that we are all guilty’. 


6 Dishonour not* a man that is old, 


For !we shall be numbered among the aged!. 


7 Rejoice not over one that is dead, 


Remember that we shall all be gathered™ (to our fathers). 


(a) VIII. 8-9. Ax exhortation to learn from the wise and the aged (= 2+ 2 distichs). 


8 Neglect not the discourse of the wise, 


And busy thyself with proverbs ; 
For therefrom® wilt thou learn instruction®, 
That thou mayst stand? in the presence of princes4. 


9 Reject not the tradition’ of the aged, 


Which they heard® from their fathers ; 
For therefrom wilt thou receive' instruction?, 
That thou mayst (be able to) return answer in time of need. 


o’nai for O39 (‘princes’) =! ‘sinners’ S$; ‘worthy of punishment’ & k ‘Laugh not at’ & I-l Reading 
pp 33102; Smend emends the text Dpto \00 (‘from among ourselves some will grow old’); ‘remember 
Chiaitye se. <-> m‘die’ GS n ‘From them’ & © ‘wisdom’ & P 4+ ‘at ease’ GY; + ‘readily’ 248 Syro- 
Hex; +sine querella # q‘ereat men’ & T Reading nyyow 3; ‘the discourse’ & 8 ‘learned’ G 
t ‘learn’ G& u ‘understanding’ & 


nz) VIII. 4-7. 

ens sound (words). The emendation of the text (see critical note) is that suggested by Matthes and 
Dyserink (ZA TVYV, iil. 163); cp. x1. 21; Prov. iv. 25, xxiv. 26. The rendering of G& mpéyovo is probably based on the 
corrupt Hebr. text. 

5. a man who repenteth. Lit. “a man who turns from transgression’. Cp. Baba mezia iv. 10 (T. J.): ‘When 
a man repenteth say not to him, ‘‘ Remember thy former sins.”’’ 

6. Dishonour not... Cp. Pirge Aboth iv. 28: ‘He who learneth from the aged, to whom is he like? To one who 
eateth ripened grapes, and drinketh old wine.’ 

7. Rejoice not... Lit. ‘boast not’, i.e. because thou art still living, while another is dead. 

we shall all be gathered... Cp. Gen. xxv. 8; Judges il. 10; 2 Kings xxii. 20; Job xxvii. 19. 


VIII. 8—X. 29. This division contains thirteen subsections; the contents are miscellaneous, consisting mainly of 
rules about conduct towards many classes of persons. 
(a) VIII. 8-9. 
8. the discourse. For AM cp. vi. 35. 
busy thyself. This form of the Hebr. word does not occur elsewhere, and its meaning here is uncertain ; 
Hart suggests WT, following &, which in Hebr. means ‘to seek out’, and has become the technical term for 
studying the Scriptures, &c.; cp. Beth ha-Midrash, ‘the house of study,’ in li. 23. 
That thou mayst stand... Cp. xxxvili. 3, xlvii. 1; & ‘minister’, cp. Prov. xxil. 29. 
g. Reject not. oxon ON cp. vil. 19; G py aordye: (‘miss not’), as in vil. 19. 
the aged. Cp. v. 6, vi. 34, xxv. 4, xxxit. (Gr xxxv.) 13. 
Which they heard from... The reference is to the Oral Tradition, technically known as 75 Syay myn 
(lit. ‘ The Law which is according to the mouth’) in Rabbinical literature, cp. Ps. xliv. i. The following passage, from the 
preface to the Yad ha-chazagah (‘the Strong Hand’) of Maimonides, shows the traditional belief of the Jews regarding 
this subject: ‘All the commandments which were given to Moses on Sinat were given with their interpretation ; 
for it is said, And I will give thee the tables of stone, and the Torah (** Law”), and the Mitzvah (‘ Command- 
ment”), Exod. xxiv. 12; Zorah: that is, the Written Law; AZz¢zvah: that is, its interpretation. He commanded 
us to observe the Zorah in accordance with (Ab by, lit. ‘‘according to the mouth of”) the J/i¢zvah. And this 
Mitzvah is called the Oral Law. Moses, our teacher, wrote down the whole Law with his own hand before he 
died ...; the A7ztsvah, that is, the interpretation of the Law, he did not write down; but he commanded it 
(72 M8) to the elders and to Joshua and to the rest of Israel; for it 1s written, “ All the words which I have com- 
manded you, these shall ye observe and do” (Deut. xil. 28). And therefore this is called “ Oral Tradition” (AMIN 
nd Syawy.’ Cp. Pirge Aboth i. 1: ‘Moses received the Torah from Sinai, and he delivered it to Joshua, and Joshua 
to the elders (Joshua xxiv. 31; Judges 1. 7), and the elders to the prophets, and the prophets delivered it to the 
men of the Great Synagogue.’ 
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SIRACH 8. 10-16 


(6) VIII.10-11. The danger of consorting with sinncrs (= 2 distichs). 


10 ¥Kindle not’ the coals® of the wicked’, 


Lest thou be burned with the flame of his fire. 


11 ¥Be not enraged because of the scorner, 


That he should use? thy mouth? as an ambush. 


(¢) VIII. 12-13. Warnings against lending and standing surety (= 2 distichs). 


12 Lend not to a man that is mightier than thou, 

- And if thou lend, (thou art) as one that loseth. 

13 Be not surety ’for one who is more excellent® than thou?, 
And if thou become surety (thou art)‘ as one that payeth. 


(7) VIII. 14-19. Warnings against having dealings with various types of evil men 
(= 1+2+4+2+43 distichs). 


14 Go not to law with a judge, 


For he will judge according to his good pleasure. 


15 Go not °in the way® with a cruel‘ man, 


Lest thou be overwhelmed with misfortune: 
For he will go¥ straight before his face, 
And through his foolishness thou wilt perish. 
16 Do not obstinately gainsay® a wrathful‘ man, 
And ride not* with him through the desert}. 
For blood is as nothing in his eyes, 
And where there is no helper, he will destroy thee. 


‘-v “Be not a companion of him who is wholly bad’ % w Reading nyn dx (= &) for nbyn 5x (“rush not ’) 
x Reading nbni for nbn3 Y2, has the title ‘De vitandis malis’ 2 Zz. ‘ set’ a Reading pd (= &) for snd 
b-b ‘above thy power’ &  ¢‘stronger’?S 4 ‘take thought’ G; ‘thou art become’ 3% se SoG 4; > 
{ ‘rash’? @; ‘hard’ & (Ut. ‘heavy’) E romoet Ok, a mistake for mopevera b-b un momons puxny Gk, reading 
ny wyn DN for nyo pyn Sx 1*an unrighteous’ & k ‘strive not’ % 1 Reading \1903 (= & 3%) for 753 


(6) VIII. 10-11. 
10. Kindle not. See critical note; cp. Is. ix. 17 (18 in E.V.). 
the flame... Cp.xlv.19. With the clause cp. the Mishna, Ado¢h 11, 10: ‘Warm thyself at the fire of the 
wise ; but beware of their coal qndmia 71), that thou burn not thyself (713N yw), 
11. Be not enraged. MV in Aramaic and Syriac means ‘to set in movement’, ‘to become excited’ (Smend) 
and this seems to be the meaning here (cp. & py efavaorns). In Hebr. the cognate word MN! means ‘to move 


away’; it only occurs twice in the O.T. (Exod. xxviii. 28, xxix. 21), each time in the Niph‘al voice; but in Jater 
Hebrew it is common, occurring frequently in the Targums. 
scorner. Cp. Ps.i. 13; @& ‘an injurious man’, or ‘one who is insolent’, cp.1 Tim. 1. 13. 
That he should... && ‘Lest he lie in wait as an ainbush for thy mouth’. The meaning of the verse is that 
a man should not lose his temper before a scorner (i.e. one who scoffs at religion), because by doing so he gives 
his case away ; the scorner gains the advantage through the intemperate speech of the other. 
(c) VIII. 12-13. 
12. Lend not... Cp. Prov. xxii. 7. 
13. Be not surety... Cp. xxix. 14-20; Prov. vi. 1, 2, xl. 15, xvil. 18, xxl. 26, 27. 
more excellent. i.e. of higher social standing, cp. Esther vi. 6; see also Gen. xlix. 3 (Hebr.). 
(Z) VIII. 14-19. 
14. This verse occurs in a somewhat different form after iv. 27: * Sit not with an unjust judge in order that thou 
judge not with him according to his good pleasure’ (= & here). 


For he will judge... & ‘For according to his honour will they give judgement for him’. 
15. acruel man. Cp. Job xli. 2 (Hebr.). 


Lest thou be overwhelmed... Lit. ‘ Lest thou bear thyself down with thy evil’. @& tva py xaraBapivnra Kara, 


cov (* Lest he be aggrieved against thee’), which Smend, on the basis of #2, emends thus: tva uy Bapivy ra Kaka cov 
(‘Lest thy evils bear thee down’). 


For he will go... i.e. he will follow his bent blindly, irrespective of consequences. 
thou wilt perish. Lit. ‘thou wilt be swept away’. 


16. Do not obstinately gainsay. Lit. ‘ Harden not thy forehead’, cp. Prov. vil. 13, xvi. 29, xxil. 24; Is. xlviil. 4; 
Ezek. 1. 7; 
a wrathful man. Lit. ‘a master of wrath’ (9% bya). 
nothing. Lit. ‘a lightly-esteemed thing ’ bp), cp. Deut. xxv. 3; Prov. x10o 5 [s. 17 gene 
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SIRACH 8. 17-9. s 


17 Take no counsel with a fool, 

For he will not be able ™to keep thy secret”, 
18 "Do no secret thing before a stranger®, 

For thou knowest not what he will ultimately°® do (therewith). 
19 Reveal not ?thy heart? to every man, 

And ‘drive not away% from thee prosperity. 


(e:) IX. 1-9. Of conduct towards women (= 2+24+243 +42 distichs). 


9 1 *Be not jealous of the wife ?of thy bosom), 
‘Lest she learn’ *malice* against thee. 
2 *Give not® thyself unto a woman, 
fSo as to let her trample down thy manhood’. 
3 ®Meet not& ®a strange woman?, 
Lest thou fall into her nets’. 
4 JWith a female singerJ have no converse*, 
Lest thou be taken in her snares. 
5 On a maiden fix not thy gaze, 
1Lest thou be entrapped in penalties with her’. 


m-m ‘to conceal the matter’ & nna > o> & P-P ‘what is in thy heart’ 3 I-14 Reading 


main 5x, for which Smend suggests A by (‘that he drive not away’) 
a i gnserts the title ‘De mulieribus ’ b-b So BG: >S c-e So # snbn ID: Or pyde didaéns: H ne ostendat 
‘— pn Setkn) d-d So ® AYA; Gk madecav mommpav (so 3) =e ml (? conflation , but Peters reads 50) e-e So 


G 3: ®H xpn ON (dittography); read jnn ON {-f So ® Tnw3 by apaqn (‘To cause her to tread upon thy 
high places -- Gp: Hab. iii. 19); emru3nvat QUTHY €mt THY toOXVUY GOV Ch ; m6 Ko) give her power over all that thou hast’ S$ 


e-e bx anpn bs ® b-h as AWN ®; [uy vravra| yuvarne erarptCopern C i +405n ‘anon Ss mpiroy 
: mmipoa (read mmpdn for the last word or mmdpna) ?.e. ‘Consort not with a courtesan lest thou be caught in her 
flatteries ov in her snares’ (nOpR in NH = ‘snare’, ‘stumbling-block’: 2.47. DWI). The line ts a doublet and 
variant on 4a JJ N33 Dy ( point N32) k-k Read non dx ( from variant in preceding line) = & 
and (2) Ge (un evBerexege): so Smend: ® text Won dx = ‘do not sleep’ I-l So (variant) t.e. reading 
mmbdpn3 135n iD (see note i-i above): ‘Lest haply thou be caught by her attempts’ & = ® (varzant): ® text 
Dnvp'pa P|IWw j_P = ‘Lest they (z.) burn thee with their mouths’ (szc /) 7s hardly possible. %& ‘Lest she destroy 


thee with her utterances’ (Smend keeps the reading ampba of ® vartant = ? ‘with her punishments’: cf. NINO = 
‘punishment’, ‘ disorder’, ‘defect’) l-] % = & (27. ‘in her fines’: WY = ‘fine’, ‘indemnity’): ‘Lest thou be 
mulcted in her dowry doubly’ 3, zvéerbreting after Deut. xxii. 29 


17. Take no counsel. Cp. ix. 14 (Hebr.). 
18. secret thing ...stranger. 14... 1, evidently intended for a word-play; }" (‘secret thing’) does not occur 
elsewhere in the Bible, but it is used in the Targums. 
what he will...do. Lit. ‘ what he will bring forth’, i.e. what mischief he will do with the secret that has been 


confided to him. For the more general use of 35s cp. Prov. xxvil. 1. 

19. every man. Lit. * all flesh’. 

drive not away. i.e. If a man publishes his private concerns to all the world he will suffer for it. 

(e) 1X. 1-9. 

IX. 1. Be not jealous... The Rabbis, as Edersheim points out, often warn against groundless jealousy. Ben-Sira 
here gives a good reason for avoiding it—it may promote the realization of the thing feared. For the subject cp. 
Num. v. 14. For the expression ‘ wife of thy bosom’ cp. Deut. xiil. 6. 

2. Give not thyself unto a woman. On the other hand, a man ought not to go to the other extreme, and be 
over-trustful. 

So as to let her trample down thy manhood. Lit. ‘to cause her to tread upon thy high places’; cp. for the 
expression Hab. iii. 19. @ ‘that she should set her foot upon thy strength’. The term ‘high places’ in such 
connexions appears to have lost its original significance, and to have acquired the meaning ‘strength ' or the like: 
so S renders the word in xlvi. 9; and the LXX (tcxvs) and Ongelos render similarly in Deut. xxxil, 13. The man who 
is ruled over by his wife is held up to pity and scorn as no man in several passages in the Talmud (see Edersheim 
on the verse). 

3. Meet not a strange woman. # has ‘draw not nigh’. ‘Strange woman’, as in Proverbs (cp. tl. 16, vil. 5) = 
courtesan. For the doublet in # at the end of this verse see critical note. 

5. fixnot thy gaze. Cp. Matt. v. 28. 

Lest thou be entrapped in penalties with her. Or ‘lest thou be caught in her punishments’. The verb might 
also be rendered ‘lest thou come to fall’ (in the penalties inflicted on her account). Perhaps ‘penalties on her 
account’ would be a better rendering. Such cases involved a fine of 50 shekels, and an indissoluble marriage 
according to Deut. xxii. 28-29. 
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SIRACH 9. 6-9 


6 Give not thyself unto the harlot, 


mT est thou lose™ "thine inheritance”. 


7 °PLook not round about thee? 4in the streets of a city 4, 


r And wander not about in the broad places thereof”. 


8 st Hide thine eye’ from a lovely woman, 


«And gaze not" upon beauty which is not thine ; 
“By the comeliness’ of a woman many “have been ruined“, 
xAnd this way* passion’ flameth “like fire? 


9 §§With a married woman? Psit not at table®, 


‘And [mingle not] wine in her company‘ ; 
Lest thou incline ¢thine heart? towards her, 
°And in thy blood® f[descendest ]‘ to the Pit. 


m-m So Gt wa pn amodkeons: SoS = TANN ID (cp. Prov. xxix. 3); #2 20N yp (‘ Lest thine inheritance remove : cf. 
Num. xxxvi. 7). Peters keeps 3vON and explains it as an Aramaism fr. 1D) = ‘to take away ’—‘ Lest she take 


away , &C. n-n So = G; 3% ‘the inheritance of money’ 0%) here 1s very corrupt P-P So G& py 
meptBrerov = (2) pann dx (so Peters, Smend): % daanab = & (ryoyny) 9-4 SoG = Sy wraps (so Smend: 
Peters Misia) : 4) PY AN WI (corrupt) TY Gr cae ev tats epnpuacs (x* pupas: Eth ‘streets ’) auTns pn 


mave = MMIINI oNWN dx (read MMANAI for last word, with Smend). % ‘And thou shalt be inscribed in the 


book of sins’ (? reading MnIIINI soy) : oma ans ow (corrupt) [3 may be rendered: ‘to be treated with 
contumely in the sight of thine eyes and to be amazed behind her house’ | 8vv. 8-9 ( partly) are cited in 
Sanhedrin (T.B.) 100 6, Febamoth 63 6 as follows: 


In nexo pry odyn (= 8a) 
sanmiyna adn 3 (= 4b or 3b) 
(v.1. adya Syx) abyx on dx (= 9a) 
sav y Aoy pond (= gb) 
NNW DI AY AWK ANI 3D (= 8c) 
SIA PD DIN 
iwi? Hide thine eyes from a lovely woman, 
Lest thou be caught in her snares; 
Turn not aside to her, 
To mingle wine and strong drink with her: 


For through the comeliness of a beautiful woman many have been ruined, 
And ‘all her slain are a mighty host’ (Prov. vii. 26) 


[S has a double recension of ver. 9, one before and one after ver. 8) t~t 7) py poyn = & (op@arpov) : Talmud 
(7"y) + gov (X c.a C106 157 254 Sah: Cp % faciem tuam = 3S) u-u 7 Oran bay = && xat pn xarapavOave = S 
v-v Reading Wsini (for Tyas of ®) = G& ev carder: so DL (70 248 Syro-Hex ev yap «. = 3 and Talm.) w-w So 
®onnwa: G& exd\avnOnoay : % ‘have perished ; .s7-x So 1H = Ok xat ex tovrov: >S& 3-y H text ‘her 
lovers’ OIX: read NONN = ‘love’ =G: ‘her love’ S 2-% So G = & (reading US3): B wea ‘in the fire’ 
a-a i mdyd oy (2.2. nya): $1 «With the mistress of a house’ (= n293) S* = G& pera umavdpov yuvatxos b-b (77, 
‘stretch not out thine elbow’ (reading bye on bx = 3! ‘prop not thine elbow’): so the doublet in 248 Kat pn 
kutaxAiOns en ayKadov peT aurys (so Clem. Alex. with ew aykwva for €7 ayKadov) : x (paraphrasing) ; multiply not 


talking’: @& pn xabov to cvvodov: ® lexi ‘do not taste’ oyon bx c-¢ Reading }* Ty WoMON Sur = 8! (which has 
‘old wine’): cp. the Talm. citation: G ‘And revel not (xae py cupBodroxomnons) with her at the wine’: S* ‘Nor 


shalt thou protract conversations with her’ (wth the vartant won for jonn): B fext wav wy 3on SN) eae Se 
ss sy NION, ze. ‘And imbibe not strong drink in her company’: ¢h7s may underlie &) d-d So % (25) S: 
also Clem. Alex. xapdia and &: G& n ux cov e-e F DIT) Ck cae to mvevpare (dut Clem. Alex. uate: so 3! 


6. Lest thou lose thine inheritance. Cp. Prov. xxix. 3 (‘he that keepeth conipany with harlots wasteth his 
substance’): cp. also Prov. v. 10, vi. 26. 

7. Look not round about thee in the streets... A warning against giving opportunities to the courtesan: 
cp. Prov. vii. 8 f. 

vv. 8-9 cited inthe Talmud. See critical note. 

8. ... many have been ruined. Cp. Prov. vi. 26. 

this way passion (/i/. love) flameth like fire. Cp. Job xxxi. 12 (sinful passion compared to fire). 

9. With a married woman sit not at table. Lit. ‘ stretch not out thine elbow’ (corrected Hebr. text: see critical 
note). #% has ‘do not eat’ (contrast 9 4, which refers to drinking in her company—eating and drinking form, perhaps, 
a designed contrast). The verse is a general warning against undue familiarity. The married woman is the subject 
of the verse; but the reference is not intended to exclude her husband. Married women were often present with 
their husbands at banquets given to guests—such occasions are dangerous, says Ben-Sira. Cp. Pirge Aboth i. 3 
(a saying of Jose b. Jochanan): ‘ Prolong not converse with a woman’ (and Taylor’s note): cp. also John iv. 27, and, 
in our book, vii. 28. 

And [mingle not] wine in her company. Or ‘and imbibe not strong drink in her company’ (see critical note). 
Lest thou incline thine heart towards her. Or ‘lest thine heart incline towards her’. Cp. Prov. vil. 25. 
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SIRACH 9. 10-15 


(f) IX. 10-16. Precepts regarding friends and others (= 2+2+3 +3 distichs). 


to Forsake not fan‘ old friend, 


For the new 8[is not his equivalent ]®. 
New wine is a new friend ; 
h But when old—then thou mayst drink it”! 


11 Envy not ‘the ungodly man’, 


For thou knowest not what Jhis destiny shall be?. 
12 * Take no pleasure* !in the arrogant man that prospereth’, 
Remember that ™he shall not escape unpunished™ "till death”. 


13 Keep far from the man that hath power to kill, 


© And so thou needest have no terror°® Pof death’s terrors?. 
1But when? thou comest nigh (him) "commit no fault’, 

Lest he take away ®°thy life’ 
Know that thou marchest amid snares, 

And walkest tupon nets’. 


14 As far as thou canst “associate with" thy neighbour, 


And converse with the wise. 


15 ** With” *the intelligent® let ’thy communing’ be, 


And all thy converse 7in the Law of the Most High’. 


(+ guilty’): 3? ‘condemned to death’: so ZL) cov ff Reading NON: so (?) Ge odktaOnons and S: WY vexi Aon 
(repeated by mistake from previous clause) f-if SoG: ‘thy’ 3 B-8 Oe ove eorw ediaos avrw = 15 ADD NP 
(so read with Peters, §c.): % ‘doth not attain unto him’: #,,..V (partly illegzble) b-bh ® sayNwN ANN jem 
ft. ‘But when old—afterwards thou mayst drink it’: (2*NWN = %3AWH ‘mater lectionis’): Ek eay madatwOn per 
euppoovyns (? reading AIM for ANN: so Leve) meecat avrov (S evades the difficulty of B) imi] pwr wea Gr dofav 
apaprwdou (3 = #)) 3-3) So ® (Zit. ‘ what his day [shall be] "\: G& rt eorat (son* A = 3: 70 248 tts cote: 
106 Te ect: 55 254 Te TeEerat) 7 Katactpotpn avrov: S ‘what his end shall be’ k-k So G& (un evdoxnons) = 
myin 5x (so read with Peters): ® illegible for this word (Levit reads spn = S$; Smend ann) Il dyn pms 
(ie: iy adj. cp. Ps. cxxiv. 5): G& ev evdoxias (B Sah evdoxia for evodia) aocBov = ® m-m %) 7p xb = & ov pen 
dixatwbwow n-n G& ews adov = NW IY (correct ® ny fo ry with G and 3%) — o-o So #: ‘And thou shalt 
have no suspicion , (kat ov pn i by] uTomTEvans ) Or P-P So B® (cp. Job XV. 21): hoBov Gavarov & aa So ® 
ON) = 3: cav & tr puan xd: Ge un a by) mAnppednons: + 7nN0ws S ‘make not thy breath guilty’ 
("3 from line 13.d which 3 omits) ss Now) WH: tyv Conv cov & t-t nv by: G& ‘upon the battlements 
of a city’ (emt exadfewy nodews) = 2 DY NWN by (Hart, comparing Jer. xxvii. (1.) 15 Hebr. and LXX): G may, 
however, depend upon a variant NYWSD (understood as = ‘ strong places’ izstead of ‘nets’): Peters proposes NOS 
(‘pinnacles’: cp. Zech. iv. 7) 8" BH Moy zu Syr. sense (cp. Eccles. i. 13, iii. ro = ‘be occupied’, ‘ busied with’) : 
FHfart renders (Hebr. sense) ‘answer kindly’: @& oroyaca (= ‘have regard for’, ‘seek after’: cp. 2 Macc. xiv. 8) 


Vuer, 15, follows 16 77 7, W-w So Fiz — &: + Kat Oy <=x iH jy) = OF cuverwry: ‘ him that feareth God ’s 
y-¥ ® JNIWN = E o Siadroyiopos gov ( “M=‘ reckoning’ 7x B.H.: here ‘interchange of thought’, ‘communing’: 
cp. XXvil. 5-6) z-2 So Gt (and & corrected text): ® ctmyy3 (read * n-wWN3) 





And in thy blood [descendest] to the Pit. For the expression ‘in thy blood’ (lit. ‘with blood’) cp. 1 Kings 
il. 9 (‘bring his grey hairs down to the grave with blood’). The reference is to the vengeance of the husband, 
who slays the adulterer. Cp. Prov. vii. 26, 27 (esp. 27 a, ‘her house is the way to Sheol’). ‘The Pit’ = Sheol, as 
often elsewhere. 


(f) 1X. 10-16. The subject-matter is rather varied, ranging from friends (v. 10) to warnings as to the attitude 
to be adopted towards prosperous godlessness (vv. 11-12), and the tyrant (v.13), and precepts regarding the value 
of good companionship (vv. 14-16). 

io. Forsake not an old friend. The Alphabet of Ben-Sira has a similaradmonition: ‘ Anold friend repudiate not.’ 

11. Envy not. In the sense of desiring to be like him: cp. xlv. 18; Prov. ill. 31, xxiv. I. 

his destiny. Lit. ‘his day’, i.e. the day of his death (& ‘his overthrow’). 

12. Take no pleasure in the arrogant... till death. According to Ben-Sira’s view the overthrow of the godless 
man who prospers for a time is certain: cp. xvi. 6-12 (also 13), xxl. 10, xl. 15 ff. 

13. Keep far from the man that hath power to kill. Avoid contact with tyrants: cp. Prov. xvi. 14, xx. 2. 

have no terror of death’s terrors. For the terror of death cp. Job iii. 25, xv. 21, &c. (phrase). 
...thou marchest amid snares, and walkest upon nets. Cp. Job xviii. 8, 9 (‘...he walketh upon the 
toils’, &c.). For & see critical note. 

vv. 14-16: an admonition to associate only with wise and pious men. 

14. associate with thy neighbour. The meaning is not quite certain (see critical note). Smend renders: 
‘advise (4erate) thy neighbour’: teach and instruct others, but be careful, above all, to learn thyself of the wise. 

converse with the wise. On the other hand, the wise have as little as possible to do with the ungodly ; 
cp. vill. 17, xi. 9, xil. 13 ff., xi. 17, &c. 
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SIRACH 9% 16—I10. 6 


16 Let men of rectitude be ®the companions of thy board?; 


And in the fear of God be thy boast. 


(¢) IX.17—X. 5. The value of God-fearing wisdom as exemplified in rulers (= 2+3+2 distichs). 


17 By the cunning-handed” °a shapely work is devised‘, 


4Even so? one who ruleth over his people (must be) ®wise in discernment®. 


18 A man (full) of tongue is dangerous ‘in the city‘, 


€And he that is-hasty in speech® is detested. 


10 1 *iA wise governori Jinstructeth) his people ; 


And the rule of one that is discerning *is well-ordered*. 
2 As is the governor !of a people’, so are his officers ; 
And as is the head of a city, ™so™ are its inhabitants. 
3 ™A reckless king” ruineth °his people®, 
But a city becometh populous through ?the prudence of its princes?. 
4 7The rule over the world is in the hands of God, 
And at the right time He setteth over it "one that 1s worthy’. 
5 4In the hand of God.is "the rule of every man", 
And He investeth *the commander ® with his dignity. 


(h) X.6-18. Pride in rulers ruins whole nations (= 2+4+2+1+4+4+1 distichs), 


6 tRequite not [evil to] thy neighbour* for any wrong, 
"And walk not in the way of pride”. 


a-a if Sond bys = G o cvvdemvor cov (so S ‘eaters at thy table ) b-b ® ov wna: G& ev xewpe cexutor: 
S ‘By the wisdom of the judge’ (= 1 nana) —-& epyov eraverOnoera (=? AWY Naw): ‘the city is established ’ 
S (=e yy savy): Bwy Jw =? ‘uprightness is preserved’ so Peters. Perhaps 8% 2M. should be read 
(a8° might easily be corrupted lo WY as in 3: and Ae'M ts an easy correction of Naw in G&: I = ‘something 
shaped or formed’). Smend keeps 19 which he renders: ‘a work of art’ (“wh, cp. WD 1 Kings vi. 35) ‘is mastered’ 
d-d (77. ‘and’ (#) = &) e-e Cp. S ‘wise and prudent’ (=?)'3 O5n: so read ‘here with Peters) coos ev Noy 
avrov G&. 2) fex/ AOI DIN (wrongly attaching NO1 fo v. 18) = ‘wise of (?) speech’ (ADA /rom ADI = NXYI; cp. Neo- 


Hebr. nord = ‘vain speech’), G@?=® ff Reading Wyr forsyr=S: c.G& &-8 Bam Sy Nw ( part. XWD, 


cp. Syr. ADD oy 3D37 = ‘to speak hastily, unadvisedly ») = G Kat o mpomerns ev Aoyw avtov h iL pr. fit. ‘de 
iudicibus ’ I) H Dy ODwW (read On for DY = G&S) J-J 1D) ® (read 7DY = & S) k-k #) ASD (read 
IWID) = G& reraypery: X ‘settleth his city’ 1-1 @& rou Aaov avrov (ut X¢-4 248 &c. Syro-Hex > avrov = 2) 


m-m So Fz) (j>) = §: G martes a b>) (vv. 2 and 3 fr. in if) n—n i) yIAh sb = & Baotreus amawevtos: ‘An 
unrighteous king’ & 0-09 Sok = wy: WH wy v-P ®H aMY = S: G& bwavrer (= OY) a Vu. 4 and 5 fr. 
in TT So GS (=e or Wa) Merwe TT 9253 nbwnn: S ‘power of all’ (omitting 733) : ‘ prosperitas 
(read ‘‘ potestas ”) hominis’ # = #: Peters nnbdyn: evodia (? for eovera) avdpos G& = 8-3: #) PN = & ypapparews 
(traditional rendering of pp\na: the Targums render same word by ‘scribe’ [R15D] 72 Gen. xlix. 10) t-t dx 
yd yn ob>wn : & ‘Be not wroth with thy neighbour’ (uy pnmacns [ al. pnmons | = ? MON Sy) tw tmAnowoy: & ‘ Offend 
not thy friend’ [>S G& yn = ‘evil’ of QM: probably added to produce word-play with yd] u-u So®#=—3:G 


16. Let men of rectitude be the companions of thy board. Cf. vi. 19. 


(7) 1X. 17—X. 5. . 

o By the cunning-handed ... wise in discernment. In spite of the uncertainty of the text (see critical notes) 
the general sense is clear; just as the skill of the trained adept produces a perfect piece of work, so insight (or? wise 
speech) enables the wise man (or ruler) to govern his people successfully. 

X. 1. A wise governor...well-ordered. Cp. Prov. xx. 8. The word rendered ‘ governor’ =lit. ‘judge’, ‘ magis- 
trate’; here it is applied to rulers (cp. vil. 6, #9 and G&): cp. also verses 2 and 24 of this chapter, and xh. 18. 
‘Instructeth’ has the idea of moral discipline. 

2. As is the governor... his officers. Cp. Prov. xxix. 12. The Hebrew word rendered ‘ officers’ = hit. 
‘interpreters’, i.e. those who represent the ruler and interpret his will to the people. 

3. A reckless king. Lit. ‘a king broken loose’ (viz. from all restraints): cp. Exod. xxxi. 23 (‘the people . 
broken loose’). 

4. The rule... of God...setteth over it one that is worthy. Cp. Dan.ii.21. ‘One that is worthy,’ i.e. a worthy 
ruler : such good heathen kings as Cyrus are in the writer’s mind, probably. 

5. In the hand of God is the rule of every man. Or (pointing 133) of every man of power: i.e. the power of rulers 
comes from God. Cp. Wisd. vi. 1 ff. @ has ‘ success’ (so Peters reads): the success which enables a man to secure 
power and rule well comes from God. 

(A) X. 6-18. 

6. Requite not... Or # may be rendered: ‘in the case of every wrong requite not,’ &c. Lévi renders’ 
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SIRACH 10. 7-12 


» “Pride is hateful te the Lord and to men, 
“And before both oppression is an offence”. 
8 Sovereignty is transferred from nation to nation 
*On account of the violence of pride*. 

9 How should he that is dust and ashes vaunt himself/, 
He whose entrails rot (even) during his life? ? 
107A suspicion (?) of disease defieth (?) the physician?— 
>To-day a king”, and to-morrow Che shall fall°! 

11 When a man dieth he inheriteth 
‘Worm and maggot, lice and creeping things". 

12 The beginning of pride is °when a man becometh shameless’, 
And ‘his heart! departeth from his Maker. 


( freely) kat wn mpaoce pndev ev epyors vBpews | S adds the doublet, perhaps translated from a Hebr.variant of the verse, ‘from 
all sins and lying depart, and walk not in a lofty:spirit’ (reading NMI for NTWS)| VY Pr. ‘for’ 3 YW amv) 
wy Sy H) = GP car e€ apdorepwr mAnppedrnoer adtxa (ut for last two words &°-* 70 248 mAnppedera adixtas): et 
exsecrabilis omnis iniquitas gentium #% =? pny Sy 55 aNDeN: S =H with+3 (Pwy) Sy) x-< So ® oon dda 
MINI : Oca adixtas Kat vBpets Kat xpnuara U = S ‘Because of sins and pride and Mammon’: +diversos dolos 
= cai Stadopa (cp. vii. 18, xlii. 5 = ND) y +‘there is not a more wicked thing than a covetous 
man: for such an one Setteth his own soul to sale’ 79 248 cL (so COV oS pidapyvpov plev yap ovdev AVOPWTEPOV 
avTos yap kat Thy eavtov Wuxny exmpaxtov morec: I nihil est iniquius quam amare pecuniam hic enim animam suam 
venalem habet—a catechetical addition ; see Hart) z-2 Reading (with one correction of Q) 3 DW WMA WR: 
i ‘ Because in life I (ov they) have cast away his bowels’, art ev won eppia (so B: dul 248 &c. epptyav) ra evdoobta 
avrov: proiecit &: Syro-Hex efovdevwoe (Pa correction): W text has pw which yields no satisfactory sense: emend 
fo DYN from ON1= ‘to rot’. & (correct text: see Lévi, Peters) ‘whose sides and bowels worms creep through 


during his life’ a-a Text very dificull. ® RBI DAY AdNY yow = & ‘A long disease the physician mocketh’ 
(waxpoy appwornpa oxwnrer (C oxorre, Sah oxome, 248 &c. conte, 254 &C. exxomret) catpos (NC-® tatpov), HH has 
a doublet: omnis potentatus brevis vita (= 44. pr.?). Languor prolixior (= paxpay) gravat medicum. Brevem 
(== pixpoy) languorem praecidit medicus [ere ‘ gravat medicum’ = # xp Iw: and ‘ praecidit’ = comree or 
exxonrtet, suggesting a Vartant A¥M ‘cuts short’ ]. pow 7 xviii. 32 = ‘much’ (‘ much luxury’ ayn pow): oul en 
Job iv. 12, xxvi. 14 7¢=“a little’ (‘the whisper of’): so ct Meo-Hebr. (suspicion of a thing, ‘particle’): the meaning 
of nN’ ts also uncertain (? gleam, provoke, grieve, defy): 1 mzgh/ mean; ‘a long disease provokes (grieves, 
defies) the physician’: or ‘there is a suspicion of disease—the physician is alarmed ’—or as rendered above in 
lext b-b So = Ge (+ xa): % ‘walking’ (ban for 750: ‘ walking to-day and dead to-morrow’) ce ® 
bp: Tecevtnuer = S d-d So ® wo D5 aydyn M7: G epmera cat Onpta Kat cxodnkas (oKwANKas = aydin) ida 
epmera = WIN: Ck may nol be in original order): % ‘and his worm before him creepeth’ (= wow y1293 ONy7yM) 
[ Zaz NNeo- Hebr. 3D p/, 0°39 = ‘vermin’ or ‘lice a e-6 FH ty DIN = G avOpwrov adiorapevou ato Kupiov ( free 
rendering : WD = Hof. part of ny) f-! Reading \1> with G& and 3: Wan [(S renders the whole verse: ‘ The 


= 


‘Quelle que soit la faute ne punis pas ton prochain.” The sentiment (cp. Lev. xix. 27) seems hardly in place here, 
the sudden introduction of ‘neighbour’ having no apparent justification from the context. For this line the doublet 


in %(see critical note) gives: ‘from all sinsand lying keep far away’ (= ?PAN UNI) YUD S30), which yields a satis- 
factory sense and harmonizes with the context. It may well represent a variant (and superior) Hebrew reading. 
The connexion would then be: from all sins and lying keep away, but especially avoid the sin of pride. 

7. And before both. Lit. ‘and from both of them’, i.e. in the opinion of both God and men: (jf) = »p5). 
‘Oppression’ is not only an offence against men (in their social life), but also an offence against God. 

8. Sovereignty is transferred from nation to nation. i.e. nations decline and fall (for reasons adduced in 84). 

On account of the violence of pride. The versions (see critical note) add a further reason—greed of money. 
Of this, however, there is no trace in #), and it may be due to later revision. God will not allow pride in nations to 
go unpunished ;_ much less in the case of individual men (cp. xvi. 11). There is probably an allusion to the transfer 
of the sovereignty of Syria from the Ptolemies to the Seleucidae, which was consummated by the victories of 
Antiochus III (a comparatively recent event when Ben-Sira presumably wrote). Ben-Sira, however, makes the 
principle one of universal application, and, perhaps, hints that the sovereignty of the Seleucidae is not likely to be 
more permanent than that of other oppressive world-powers. 

9-11 have probably some contemporary historical incident in view: Smend suggests that it was the death of one of 
the Ptolemies; perhaps Ptolemy IV (died 204 B.c.). According to Dio Cassius, this monarch died of a painful 
disease (véow yadery petaddatret tav ior). 

g.... he that is dust and ashes. Cp. Gen. xviii. 27 (cp.also xvii. 32 and xl. 3 of our book). 

10. a suspicion of disease... The logical gaps in the verse seem to be due to rapid description (adopted for 
graphic effect)—a sudden and (seemingly) trifling ailment defies the physician: the next day all is over. 

11. When a man dieth... worm... Cp. Is. xiv. 11. Cp. also vii. 17 of our book. 

12. The beginning. According to Smend the word so rendered denotes (like M’t’N) the essence or chief part 
of a thing. 
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SIRACH 10. 13-19 


13 For sin is the rallying-place of insolence®, 


"And its source overfloweth with depravity®. 
For this cause ‘hath God stricken such an one marvellously}, 
And smitten him to the uttermost. 


14) The throne of the proud! God overthroweth, 


«And setteth* the humble in their place’. 


16™The roots of the proud™ God "sweepeth away”, 


°And extirpateth them to the foundations of the earth®. 


17 ?He teareth them out of the earth? 4and rooteth them up 4, 


And extinguisheth their memory "from among ment. 


18 Insolence * was not the heritage of man’, 


‘Nor savage wratht (apportioned) to the earth-born. 


(7) X. 19-25. Honour to whom honour is due (= 2+2+2+1 distichs). 


ig An honourable race is what? The race of men! 


“An honourable race is that which feareth God. 


beginning of the sins of men is their pride, and their deeds (=\nwyn) make foolish their heart ’] s-§ So ®: 
apxn umepnpanas & for It Mp: & ‘the source of sin is pride’ = apyn apaptias vmepnpana the reading of 248 
Syro-Hex and Chrysostom b-h So ® Apr ya) APD: Kat o kpatwy autns e€apBpnoe BdedXvypa Ge: ‘and 
fornication is the source of both’ & (Ant offen in Biblical Hebrew of sins of unchastity): & apparently read 
Map) for mp (so Lev) It Reading yy) nade aban with Smend (so Peters substantially): mapedo€acev 
(=N2BN) Kupios ras emaywyas (=N)30) &: ‘God separated (=? mdpn) their conflicts’ $: ® Aas ya D*bN 12d dn 
(‘God filled his heart with a stroke’: 995 xbp corrupt) 3-i So = 3: Opovovs apxavrov G& —K-E I AW ce. au 
1G adds two lines (=. 15): piCas eOvev e€eridev a Kuptos cat ehurevoev tanewvous avt avrav = 


ON APY ONS CAL) “py (15 a) 
sONAN pyy yo” (15 b) 


(15 a) ‘The roots of the proud God plucketh up, 
(15 b) And planteth the humble in their place’: so &. 


Here 15a 1s a doublet of 16a; and 15b a doublet of 14 b (with slight variants). Smend and Lévi (but not 
Peters) regard the verse, however, as original, and as omitted in 3 accidentally (by homototeleuton) m-m 9 
ona napy ‘ The traces of the nations’ (read DvKi “apy with Peters): S = DN) napy ‘ The traces of the proud’ (so 
Smend): & xwpas eOvov = ® (cp. xvi. 3 NAPY = razos) n-n WH NOND = ‘stoppeth up’: /raenkel proposed SOND 
(Is. xiv. 23) or BRDBND or DDND (cndicated also in ALS. of ®Q): G xareorpepev: S apy (S suggests Py DN “py 
DNR, of. 15a above) °° ypyp pax Ip ovawy = ‘And their root (? root-offshoots) He cutteth down to the 
earth’: buf Ge nat amwdecev auras ews Gepedtov yns = YU yerorp TW |yiw (cp. Amos 1x. at which ts preferable (the 
first word of 2nd distich should be a verb on analogy of previous verses: hence DY7W ts preferable). & ‘And 
destroyed from the earth their memory’ (cp. 17 b) p-P Reading (yIND) OND) (cp. xivill. 15: so Lé&vt, Smend): 
%® (y xd) ond: = ‘and He scoureth them from’, &c. (cp. Ezek. xxvi. 4): e&npavey e£ avrav (A 8% ® and some 
cursives eEnpev avtous) Ck q-4 DUNN ® ; Kat atwdecev avrovs & ; ‘He destroyeth them and uprooteth them and 
sweepeth them away’ & rr So S (= DIND or Bind) ® pando = G (dul repetition of this word cannot be 


right) 88 G& ovx exrigtat avOpwnots = Bond bn Ry) (so read) =S: ®H me x5 (‘ doth not befit ”) 
ft AN nip) i: ovde opyn Gvpou Ck u-u Lines b and c omitted in ® by homototelenton. Gk omeppa evtysov travov ; 





13. For sin is the rallying-place (Mp1) of insolence, And its source (77)P)) overfloweth with depravity. 
‘ Insolence’, i.e. aggressive wrongdoing —sinning with a high hand, contemptuous both of God and men — finds its 
source or reservoir in sin, which also pours forth every form of depravity. The words rendered ‘ rallying-piace’ and 
‘source’ occur together (as synonyms) in xliii. 20= ‘pond’: but text doubtful ; see critical note there. 

such an one [lit. ‘him’]...him. i.e. the proud and arrogant sinner. 

I4> Phe throne of the proud... Cpsr1 Sane i. 7 te elke 1.52) 

15. For this verse see critical note. 

16. The roots of the proud God sweepeth away (v. /. ‘rooteth out’). Cp. Ps. xliv.2 (3): ‘With Thy hand thou 
didst root up nations and plant them in’ (corrected text). In 166 (‘extirpateth them,’ &c.) there may be an allusion to 
Sodom. Cp. Ezek. xvi. 49. 7 : 

17, extinguisheth their memory. The worst punishment of all: cp. xxxvill. 23; Deut. xxxii. 26. 

18. was not the heritage. Or ‘ was not ordained’. 

the earth-born. Lit. ‘born of a woman’, i.e. mortal: cp. Job xiv. 1. 

(Zz) X. 19-25. , , ; 

19. An honourable race is what? ... Mankind may attain to honour or dishonour, in accordance with their 
relation to God. 
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SIRA CH 10, 19-27 


A despicable race is what? The race of men"! 
vA despicable race is that which transgresseth the commandment’. 
20 Among brethren their head 1s honoured, 
And he that feareth God ?among his own people”®. 
22 be Sojourner and stranger, alien and poor man*— 
Their glory is the fear of God. 
23 A poor‘’man that hath understanding is not to be despised, 
Nor is 4any man of violence? to be honoured. 
24 ©Prince®, ruler and governor are honoured, 
‘But none is greater than he that feareth God’. 
25 ©Nobles will serve a servant that hath understanding®, 
>And a wise man will not complain?. 


(7) X. 26-29. The wrong and the right kind of self-esteem (= 2+ 2 distichs). 


26' Play not the wise man? when thou doest thy business, 
JAnd glorify not thyselfi in the time of thy need. 

27 Better is he that worketh -and hath wealth in abundance’*, 
Than he that glorifieth himself 4and lacketh sustenance’. 


(dut Syro-Hex Eth > Toto” ;) ot PoBovpevor (254 o HoBoupevos) tov kuptov: = ode Na Taos) var (so S + ‘the 
honourable race is that which observeth the commandment’): for c & has oneppa atipov roov; onmeppa avOpwrov 
= nnd Wnts vere) mbps yy (so 3S) V-v So = S: G oneppa artov mov; (but Syro-Hex Eth > zotoy st) 
ot mapaBawovtes evrodas a-ak ev ofGadrpos avrov = VYIYI (so Pefers): S = rw (so Lévr'’), te. (is more 
honourable) than he’: Smend emends yoy2 b Some cursives Complut.4+(=v. 21) mpoadrniews (248 mpo 
Anéews) apxn poBos xuptov exBodrns de apxn (exBorn de apxns 248) Kat (> 248) axAnptopos Kat umepnpava—a summary 22 
gnomic form of verses 7-25 (Hart) c-¢ So: G& mrovaros cat evdvfos kat mrwxos = WI) 73321 Wy (for 4173 
way9a3): 3 ‘Sojourner who is poor and troubled’ — 9-4 9 defect've DL ON] WN 93 (Smend): Adler nl av) wT bs 
‘every one that is exalted’ (so Levr, with some reserve): G& avSpa apaprwdov: S ‘the godless rich’ (reading Wy 
Jor Ps) cp. & (virum peccatorem divitem) e-e ® defect. Gr peyrotav kat = 3°) (so read with Smend and Strack): 


Adler, Peters \ WY S=& -f So %) = G& (+avrwv): S ‘And there is none who is greater than he that 
honoureth (= 23591) the God-fearer’ (+7190 ?a@ variant from line above) S-E So Gk oxern awope ecdevbepor 
Aetroupynaovoty = YFIY? DOMBN SLD IBY (so Smend, Peters) — 5. {ayn ob Syoun Ty b-h Kat avnp 


EMLOTHUMY OV yoyyvae: = JINN’ x5 pon wnt (so read with Petcrs); % ‘And a wise man when he is corrected will 
not complain’ = G+ memadevpevos (so 70 248 Syro-Hex: cp. #). | has for both distichs : 
own ben say 
spixm? xd [psn Jay 
i.e. ‘A slave that hath understanding is exalted ; 
And a slave that is wise will not murmur’ | 


i-1 So %® nonnn bx = & py codifov: & noli te extollere = py doafov (b): S ‘Be not slack’ (jaNNn? for D3annn) 


[ x transposes verbs in a and b | -i So ® G& S: Het noli cunctari (verb /ransposed from (a)) k-k 7 
Na anv = S: G& epyatopevos war meprocevey ev maow (so 8* V 7o 248 Syro-Hex %@ = Sah) = BS (with b> for 
fn): B ev racw n repimatey ts not original I-] Reading ro TOM (so Levi, Smend, §:c.): Gt Kat amopwy aprev 


20. Among brethren their head is honoured, And he that feareth God... A comparison is implied. Just as 
among a people (brethren) the leader is honoured, so the God-fearer is honourable among men. ‘ Brother’ often = 
fellow-member of the same community or nation (cp. vii. 12). The alternative rendering (see critical note) is ‘but 
he who feareth God is more honourable than he’. 

[For v. 21 see critical note.] 

22. Sojourner and stranger, alien and poor man... The reference is, perhaps, to poor Jews living in heathen 
lands (so Smend). @ (‘The rich man, the honourable and the poor’) makes the statement more general. All classes 
alike, whatever their condition, find their highest glory in the fear of God. 

23. A poor man that hath understanding. i.e. a poor man who is pious, since piety (fear of God) is the only 
true source of wisdom according to Ben-Sira. Poverty and piety are often synonymous in the Psalms. 

any man of violence. Eventhough he berich. & (‘the godless rich’) expresses this distinctly. 

25. Nobles will serve a servant that hath understanding. Cp. Prov. xvii. 2 f. Character overcomes all the 
artificial barriers of social conventions. 

(7) X. 26-29. . 

26. Play not the wise man. i.e. do not make a show of superior wisdom—do thy work quictly and honourably ; 
do not pose as being superior to thy work (for then the work will suffer). Such superior wisdom is an excuse for idleness. 

And glorify not thyself... Viz. as to what thou mightst have done. The fact remains that all that thou 
couldst have done has not availed to keep off want. 

27. Better is he that worketh... The man who goes quietly about his work, and ‘does’ it, is infinitely 
Superior to one who merely talks and boasts ; cp. Prov. xii. 9. 

And lacketh sustenance. 1.e. through his own idleness. 
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SIRACH 10. 28—11. 3 


28 My son, glorify thy soul in humility, 
™And give it discretion™ "such as befitteth it®. 
29 °PWho will justify him that condemneth himself? ? 
And who will honour him that dishonoureth “himself4 ? 


(2) X. 30—XI.1. Wesdom rather than mere wealth brings honour (= 3 distichs). 


30 There is a poor man that is honoured on account of his wisdom, 
*And there is™ he that is honoured on account of his wealth. 
31 ‘He that is honoured (in his poverty)—how much more in his wealths! 
And he that is despicable in his wealth—how much more t(in his poverty)*! 
Jl 1 The wisdom of the poor man lifteth up "his head®, 
And causeth him to sit among princes. 


(4) XI. 2-13. Warnings against hasty judgements (= 2+24+2+3+2+1+43 distichs). 


2 Praise no man Yfor his beauty’, 
And abhor no man “for his appearance’. 

3 *Of no account* among flying things is the bee, 
But her fruit is Ysupreme among products’. 


(=e ond son) Prov. xii. g): dul S$ = jy m-M @& kat dos avtn tiuny = DYY nb ny (3 = Oyo: Gk reuny chosen 
Sor its sound-resemblance ? see Smend): #....0 75 nM (Ryssel WW w {E") n-n # AI N¥VD (a lale tdiom - cp. 
AAV II ) 0% pr. ‘My son’ P-P ® Aas WPS 1D WI wa: G& ror apapravovra ets THY Wuyxny avrou Tts 
Sixawoet 5 9-9 WWD]: Ge ryv Conv avrov (2 mistake for rnv Wweynv avtov) TT ® Wn: Ce xa mrovowos (7 for Kar 
€OTLy os) : LL suggests IWR WY (also read WY WY: so Hart) 8-8 & o be do€alopevos (dut N* Syro-Hex > de: 
so & im Cod. Am.) (AC 248 &c. 0 de8ogacpevos) ev mrwyxeta Kar ev mrovTw mocayws; 19 TII'N MWy3 335) (= ‘one 


honoured—in his wealth how much more!’ du/+ ymb53 after 1331: so Smend, Peters tt ynydn2 (so Smend, 
Peters): & ev mrwxeca | adds an explanatory doublet: 


Sny azanp ywwya ambia qasno7 
any adpa samba yviya ndpam] 


u-u So #3: G xehadrny (+avrouN AC &c. Syro-Hex % = i) v-v So 3) G&: % ‘that is beautiful in his 
appearance’ WoW So & = 903 (# “3 ais = ‘hateful in appearance’ [ cp. xiii. 22]: but omit ayna0 with & 
IL AR x3 Hoy = S: Ge puxpa (+ yap pr.) y-¥ # MDWN WN: G& ‘the chief of sweetmeats’ 


28. glorify thy soul (i.e. thyself) in humility. In humility, not in pride and self-assertion, shall true honour 


be found. 
give it discretion... i.e. cultivate sound sober sense in thyself, such as is worthy of thee. The implication 
seems to be that a proper self-respect is desirable. an 
29. Who will justify ... Want of proper self-esteem, undue self-depreciation, are here condemned. 


X. 30—XI1V. 19. A series of warnings in connexion with various contingencies of life. This division contains 
eleven subsections. 

(a) X. 30—XI. 1. 

30. that is honoured. Even while he is still poor. The lives of many of the Rabbis would illustrate the truth of 
this remark. 


31. He that is honoured (in his poverty)... i.e. wealth enhances the honour of the wise, and poverty the 
degradation of the foolish. 

XI. 1. The wisdom of the poor man... princes. In both Talmuds and in the Midrashim clause é of this verse 
is quoted in combination with Prov. iv. 8 as from Ben-Sira: ‘In the book of Ben-Sira it is written: *“ Exalt her and 
she shall lift thee up (Prov. iv. 8) and set thee among princes.”’ (So 7. /. Berakhoth vi.2; cp. LZ. B. Berakhoth 
48 a, &c.) 

(o) XI. 2-13. 

2. Praiseno man... A warning against being misled by external appearance; cp. I Sam. xvi. 7. 

3. Of no account... The bee is an excellent example to point the moral. 
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SIRACH 11, 4-10 


4 2Mock not the dress of the wretched’, 
a And seoff not® Pat those whose day is bitter”: 
For wondrous are ‘the works of Jahveh®¢, 
And His operation is hid 4from man®. 
5 Many “downtrodden? have sat fupon a throne’, 
g And those who were never thought of have worn 'a crown®. 
6 Many exalted have suffered ' great’ abasement, 
And also honourable Jbeen delivered up’. 


7 Before thou hast examined *blame not; 
Investigate first, and afterwards 'rebuke’. 

8 ™ Answer not a word before thou hear, 
And in the midst of "a discourse” speak not. 

9 °Ina matter where thou art not affected°, ?enter not into strife?, 
4And with the quarrels of the arrogant meddle not‘. 


10 My son, ‘why multiply thy business (unduly)? ? 
*But if thou so doest thou shalt not go unpunished *. 


(apxn yAukvopat@v): & +55 before man? So ® (TAN AYYD might = ‘at him that is clothed with destruction’) 
& ‘Glory not in the putting on of raiment’ (ev meptBodrn tuatiwy pn Kavxnon = Soann bN qe! Mo33) : S=%F% 
a-a So 9 Ddpn Swi: Ge ‘And exalt not thyself’ (aking pop in NH sense = ddynon bx) b-b So ® oy sy na: 
Ck ev npepa Soéns |S ‘And do not despise the man whose throat is bitter’] ¢¢So MG: & ‘the secrets of God’ 
d-d So = S: & ev avOporas c= D1N3) ee So 9 OND) (lit. § crushed ones */ = 3S: & rvpayvoe = DAD 
f-£ So iy = & (seal of kingship): G& em eSapous (Pcorruption or correction of ent duppov = & in throno). s-8 So 
Sy ab by by b3) (G& has singular ‘And one who was never thought of’, &c.): # corrup/: 8 WY aby by bon: 
correct Lo by b35 as above: so Levi: Peters nby S353): Smend ody. b-h So @# = &: S ‘ clothing of honour’ 
ii } aNd = G: S ‘together’ (H+ 53M awn a variant: IV = 3) J-) WH Wain: G mapedoOnaay ets xetpas 
eratpov : S ‘were brought low from their honour ' k-k 99 H5on bx = ‘distort not’ (sc. ? the judgement): & 
penn: & ‘associate not thyself’ (]minwN NX?) Il So & = (IN Hif. of HI = ‘rebuke’ 7x NH: Hif. only 
here: if \yIn could be read the sense would be ‘be angry’; cp. Prov. xix. 3): 3 make ‘marriage’ m i pr. * My 
son’ n-n #9 AMY (cp. vi. 35): G Aoyor = nw: so & 0-0 AAyy j'Na = ‘ When thou hast no concern 
(care)’: Gk mepe mpayparos ov ovk eoriy aor xpeta (buf NAC 248 &c. > xpeta): Syro-Hex mepe mpayparos ov ear cor 
arumws (cp. © de ea re quae te non molestat) = ? @II(= ®): & (corrected text) = AOYY PRI P-P Reading 
annn 5x ( for # ANN by) = & (cp. vill. 2): so 3 q-4 So ® onipn Sx pvr 353): Ge Kat ev Kptgel auapT@AWY pn 
cuvedpeve = (ev xpicee = 273 rightly) : S ‘ And in the midst of sinners multiply not thine exactions’ rr 
Spyy Aan and (pwyY = poy): Gk py wept mora eotwauy a mpages cov: 4 = HY (ulerpreting wy as from Puy) 
s-s Reading APN x5 mann on) = ‘ But if thou multipliest it thou shalt not go unpunished’ = &: ® xd mannd 7s 


4. Mock not the dress of the wretched. Or ‘at him that is clothed with destruction’ (less probable). For ‘dress 
of the wretched’ cp. Is. Ixi. 3 (read ‘garment of mourning’); and for ‘those whose day is bitter’ cp. Amos vill. Io 
(‘a bitter day’). As Edersheim remarks, great importance was attached by the Rabbis to dress. A saying attributed to 
Ben-Sira (in Derek eres zuta, towards end) runs: ‘The adornment (splendour) of God is man; the adornment of man 
is his dress.’ It does not, of course, follow from this that a man would be estimated entirely by his dress, though Ben-Sira 
here enters a warning against conduct which may indicate the presence of such a tendency in certain quarters. 

For wondrous are the works of Jahveh... God can (and often does) upset man’s estimates by reversing 
in wonderful ways the conditions that determine a man’s place in society. ‘God may send sudden reversal in 
punishment of our pride, or else the prosperity of which we boasted may be only apparent and temporary: vv. 5 and 
6 carry out this idea’ (Edersheim). 

5. downtrodden. Lit. ‘crushed’ = humble, lowly: cp. Is. lvii. 15. @& reverses the sense of 5@ (‘Many rulers 
have sat down upon the ground’). For the sentiment cp. Ps. cxili. 7. 

vv. 7-9. A warning against hasty action in regard to things heard. 

7. blame not. The Hebrew word (see crit. note) perhaps = ‘pervert not’ (sc. the judgement): 1.e. be not 
prejudiced. & renders ‘ blame not’ (so Lévi). 

8. Answer not...speak not. For the sentiment of the verse cp. Prov. xviii. 13; it is also expressed in Pzrge Aboth 
v.10: ‘Seven things are in a clod, and seven in a wise man. (The wise man)... doth not interrupt the words of his 
companion, and is not hasty to reply...’ Cf. also Baba Bathra 98 6 (cited by Edersheim) : ‘interrupt not in the 
middle of a discourse’ (in a quotation from ‘the book of Ben-Sira’). 

9. And with the quarrels of the arrogant meddle not. By the ‘arrogant’ are meant high-handed (pre- 
sumptuous) sinners: the wise man will not trouble himself about the quarrels of such among themselves; he will 
confine himself to matters that concern the pious. 

vv. 10-13. Warnings against hastiness in action. 

10. My son, why (i.e. do not) multiply ... In 104 an alternative rendering to ‘thou shalt not go unpunished’ 
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# A 


SERACH Wiere=n6 


‘If thou runnest thou shalt not attaint, 
“And if thou seekest thou shalt not find”. 


11 There is one that toileth and laboureth Yand runneth’, 


w And is so much the more’ behind. 


12 * There is (another) that is weak and wandering in misery®, 


Y Lacking in strength and abounding in frailty’ ; 
* And the eye of Jahveh watcheth him for good?, 
*And He shaketh him up out of the stinking dust®*. 


13 He lifteth up his head >and exalteth him», 


So that many may marvel at him*. 


(c) XI. 14-28. All things are in the hands of God (= 1[+3|)+14+34+3+14+2+42+42 distichs). 


14 Good and evil, life and death, 


‘Poverty and wealth come from Jahveh®% 


15 °{ Wisdom and insight **and discernment ‘ of the Law ’° 


Come from Jahveh: 
‘Lovet and upright ways 
Come from Jahveh. 


16 Folly and darkness have been formed for sinners; 


*And as for evil-doers-—evil abideth with theme°.] 


Np’ = * But he that hasteneth to multiply shall not go unpunished’ = 8 (Levi renders po ‘succeed’ = NB 777 
Aram.) t-t Reading yin xd AN ON = &: ® has yon xd prin xd ox 9 = S u-u So S: G ‘And 
thou shalt not escape by fleeing’ (kai ov py expuyns diadpas = ? bdon xd mixn oN) (Peters). | Lhus according to & 
the two lines would run: 


yon xd prin ox 
spbon xd pen ont] 


YY So: G xat orevdov W-wW WD 3D 3) = G& Kat troow paddop x-x Ff Joan Tas wen (i ALS. places bay 
al beginning of next stichos) : WU = BAW iv. 29: && (freely) cotw vwbpos cat mpoc8eopevos avrirnews (vwbpos = 
ww iv. 29: mpoo. avr. = Pa doublet of votepov wx = M2 ADM of next line): & ‘There is that toileth and 


laboureth (= v. 11 a) and is lacking in body’ (=? & adove) y-¥ defective: ..,. 8 IN 93 AON (read 
wok NM m3 7DN: Peters md for last word = G: $= BW in reading b> on and for rest of line=&G 
2-2 So G& (N* 248 &c. have sing. 0 opOadpos... = LSB: v. 1. opOadrya): S ‘The word of the Lord shall be good 


upon him’ —s 88. So #): G weakens ‘stinking dust’ /o ex ramewwoews avrov: S/o ‘from dustandashes’  »-b So 
WH: 248 &c. Syro-Hex azo ovrtpiBns: other Codd. >: $= B® © 248 Syro-Hex + dewpncavres d-d So ® = 
@: % ‘Rich and poor are equal before God ’ 8-8 yy, 15-16 are omitted in RA B,.but are altested in 248 &c. & 
Syr Ar as well as ®: they are regarded as original by Peters, but are rejected by Smend (who also thinks they do 
nol form part of & in its original form).  Schlaiter regards them (together with v. 17) as a glossator's addition to 
the text of & (so Ryssel). ee-68 So Ok kat yroots voyouv = AN Pam (so Pelers): MAI pan: S = Gr i-f So 
G& = % (NINN) =? TSN (so read): Ron = -&-E G& ‘ And evil shall wax old with them that glory therein’ (rots de 


is ‘thou shalt not succeed’ (see crit. note). Lévi compares the French proverb: ‘ Qui trop embrasse mal étreint.’ Cp. 
also Pirge Aboth iv. 14: ‘Have little business (PDY as here) and be busied in Torah.’ The idea expressed in our verse 
is that over-eagerness in business matters defeats its own ends. 
If thou runnest (for text cp.crit. note): developing the thought of toa, é. . 
11. There is one that toileth... Cp. Ooh. ix. 11; Prov. xi. 24, xxi. 5 (toileth .. . runneth to amass riches). 
12, And He shaketh him up out of... Cp. 1 Sam. ii. 8; Ps. cxiil. 7-8. 
13. So that many may marvel at him. Cp. Is. hii. 14. 


c) XI. 14-28. 4 
a Good and evil. i.e. good fortune and misfortune: cp. xxxiv. 24-5 (and notes) ; also Is. xlvil. 7. God creates 
welfare and caiamity.) 
Come from Jahveh. comments: ‘are equal before God.’ | on 
On vv. 15-16, which are considered secondary by Smend, see crit. note. They may be an addition due to later 
revision of the book (part of the secondary Hebrew recension: cf. Introd. § 3 ¢). . ; 
15. Wisdom, insight... Law. Note that ‘wisdom’ and ‘insight’ are equated with knowledge of the Law. ‘This 
is characteristically scribal: the point of view is that of the doctors of the Law (cp. 1 Chron. xxv. 8 [‘teacher’ and 
‘scholar’] and xxvil. 32 [Sa counsellor, a man of understanding, and a scribe’]). The source of the passage 1s 
Dan. 11. 20-21 (Lévi).- 
Love and upright ways. The fruit of a real knowledge of and devotion to the Law. . 
16. Folly and darkness... The sinner, by his presumption in persisting in his evil ways, brings upon himself 
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SIRACH 11. 17-21 


“The gift of Jahveh abideth for the righteous}, 
And His good pleasure is ever successful. 
There is that waxeth rich ‘from self-denial}, 
j/And this is his allotted reward): 
k What time he saith: ‘I have found rest, 
And now !I wili enjoy my goods’!— 
He knoweth not “what lot shall befall™ ; 
He shall leave (them) to others and die. 


"My son”, °be steadfast® in thy task Pand think thereon”, 
And ‘grow old® in thy work. 

tMarvel not at the doers of iniquity’— 
*Trust® in Jahveh and wait for ‘His light‘; 

For it is "easy" in Jahveh’s sight 
Suddenly—in a moment—’to make a poor man rich’. 


yavptwow €mt Kakia ovyynpa Kaka) ; has Diy AYA OWA (Smend thinks a verb has fallen out of & = ovyynpea : 
Pawn fol. oyrn: Peters restores BOY AYA AYIA DIANA = G& and S$). hh = G&: ® only partly legible 
vee PIN. . [iN] (restore with Smend woy prays » nn): S = & (with the reading evraBeow Re for evoeBeaww) 
i199 nyynn ‘from humbling himself’ = & (free rendering) ‘by his wariness and pinching’ (amo mpocoyns xat 
oduyytas avTov) : ‘from his poverty J-J So G& xat avtn 7 pepis Tov picGov avrov = DY” abn ms (so read with 
Let): Qisyv aM... . = ‘maketh his reward liable’ (‘ mortgageth it *): du/ the expression is a strange one: 
S ‘There is whose wealth does not follow him’ § % S pr. ‘And’ I-] & hayopat ex tor ayabov pov = ® Sox 
(nao) ™™ B® here defective: Smend abn D1)’ M12=‘ what sort of day’ (or ‘what day’ =‘ how much day’) < shall 
pass ?’=@& ris xatpos mapeAevoerat : Strack non [a7] mo: Levi 3on mam nd: Pefers PN 7 AD = ‘ what his (time)- 
limit shall be’: cf % ‘what his end shall be’ nn So ® S: &> 0-0 S orn& = Dy (so read with Levi, 
Peters): W «legrble P-P G& Kae omsrer ev avry = MIAN 333 (so Adler, Lev’): Smend yrnn 33) = und lass sie dir 
gefallen: Peters j5ana ia}: S ‘and thereon prop thyself’ 979 G& madawOnre = ® [jwpna= $s tT Reading 
iss byp2 nonn bx = G&S (Gk vocalized YB): Levi Sy byps > Smend yr a3: defective 848 SoG moreve (ro 
kupi@) = [> | pon: & ‘wait for’ (930) = Panw = ‘look diligently (for) ’ tt So 3: G& tw rovw cov 
(= ? qd for yd) u-u 7% m3) = ‘a straightforward thing’, i.e. ‘something plain and easily compassed’: 
Ge xoupor=S YY SOGS = b51 wyynd (H ALS. defective) 


an . doom—he is plunged into folly and darkness which have been created for him by God (predestinated 
for him). 
evil abideth with them. Or ‘waxeth old with them’ (@&): i.e. it becomes inveterate. 

17. The gift of Jahveh abideth... i.e. the good fortune that God bestows upon the righteous lasts—it is not 

transient like that of the wicked. | 

His good pleasure. Jahveh’s goodwill always makes itself felt, and is seen in tangible evidences of it. 
{Schlatter regards v.17 as part of the gloss, which includes vv. 15-17 according to him.] According to Smend the 
divine gift to the pious consists in the triumphant vindication which they enjoy at the latter part of their lives. 

vv. 18-22. The subject of these verses is the old one of the prosperity of the wicked and the reward of the 
righteous (cp. e.g. Ps. Ixxili). Here vv. 18-19 are concerned with the rich fool, to which vv. 20-21 form an antithesis, 
having for their subject the poor righteous man: v. 22 sums up in favour of the righteous. Riches carefully amassed 
elude their possessor when he proposes to enjoy them; while piety leads to a good end of life. 

18. from self-denial. Lit. ‘from afflicting himself’: & interprets well ‘by his wariness and pinching’. 

his allotted reward. The same person is, of course, referred to as in clause @ (for reading see critical note). 

19. What time he saith... Cp.the parable of the rich fool (Luke xii. 16): also Ps. xlix. 10 (11) for the last 
line. The sentiment is common also in the Rabbinic literature: cp. e.g. Qoheleth rabba (oni. 4): ‘In this world 
one man builds a house and another inhabits it; one plants a garden and another eats the fruit thereof’ (cited 
by Edersheim). 

20. My son. The form of address marked by the expression ‘my son’ introduces a new division, or a new 
aragraph. 
f be ‘steadfast in thy task. i.e. in thy allotted task (Jpyna: cp. for this use of PM, Exod. v. 14), which in 
the case of the righteous is the fulfilling and carrying out of God’s commands. (€& renders: ‘ Be steadfast in thy 

covenant with God.’) 
in thy work: of leading a God-fearing life. 

21. Marvel not. i.e. at the success of his works so as to envy: cp. Prov. iii. 31 (‘Envy thou not the man of 

violence ’). 
Trust in Jahveh and wait for His light. Cp. Is. lix. 9 (‘we wait for the light’); Jer. xiii. 16; Job iii. 9, &c. 
‘Light’ is a common metaphor for divine deliverance (so here). 
to make a poor man rich. As Edersheim remarks: ‘the moral of this verse can scarcely be considered 
elevated.’ 
B00 
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SIRACH 11. 22-28 


22 ~The blessing of God is * the portion* of the righteous, 


y And at the right time’ *his hope shall flourish?. 


23 Say not: *‘ What is (yet) my desire*? 


’And what henceforth is left unto me? ?’ 


24 Say not: °‘I have enough’, 


4And what mischief can befall me??’ 


25 °A day's happiness maketh misfortune to be forgotten®, 


‘And a day’s misfortune maketh happiness to be forgotten’. 


20 For it is easy in Jahveh’s sight 


At the end to requite a man according to his deeds®. 


27 » An evil time causeth forgetfulness of delights®, 


1And the last end of a man will tell of him’. 


28 JPronounce no man happy before his death ; 


For by his latter end* a man shall be known). 


Wvu, 22-26 omitted in S x-x H S53: Gv pide (= O13 2.€. Dessentiae ; so Smend reads) s-YH nyo: 

Gk kat ev wpa taywn (Sah > raywn): S = 2-2) MIN NPN: GE avabadrer evroycav avrov (? evAoyeav corrupl 

or evodia = & processus iliuus fructificet a-8 Ok tes cate pov ypera: ‘yan onwy oa...., Read with Peters 
Pp XP 


NYDN MD = Ge: W seems to embody an explanatory addition (it makes the line too long : Smend's restoration ts hardly 
Hebrew) b-b 5 SY! ANY md) (correct many fo Any weth Cr) : Qk Kat tTiva ato Tov vu eorat pou Ta aya@a —= RR 
295 32D" nnyp (Lev7) C-¢ Q& avrapkn pot eorey = IW 4 (so read with Peters) d-d 7 defect. by Ne den ea eee ones 
Peters restores missing words JON ND): Smend OSX WS: G Kat te ato tov vuy xaxwOnoopat ; (azo tou vu? from 23 b) 
8-6 So : Gey nuepa ayabwy apynota xaxwv Hf So: Gk xa ev npepa caxwy ov pyncOnoetar ayabov (7+ mane) 
poy man DIN= 27b 7 S (see nole below): v.27 in the form preserved tn & seems to have been introduced as 
a doublet in aud to have displaced v. 26; when this occurred tts first stichos was omitted owing to its similarity 
with25b. See further Peters ad loc.| 8-8 So Ck (omitted in BM): Peters restores: 
hn? ays isles 

SYST OND 2wAD menanNI 
Peters plausibly explains the omission of vv, 22-26 in & as due to the similarity of 21 b, c and 26 (homoroteleuton). 
h-h So H: G xaxwors wpas (® my ny) emiAngpovny Tove Tpupys: 2 ‘The evil of a day causeth forgetfulness 
of good’ (assimilated to 25 b) ini So ® poy TI DIN HDI: & ( freely) Kat ev auptedeta avOpwrov atroxaduYis epywr 
avrov: & exaclly = yoy WAN DW MANN (doublet in 1 added at end of v. 25): here MN ts a corruption of 
mnn, and this and MW nN\ are variants on AD) and x J) So G&G = ?: HM’ = S. The doublet (') and 
the original text (3°) appear in ® side by side, thus: 


IWAN ON DIN WPAN DWI) 
DIN WIN INANNA 9D Bas 


naa wien Se mip 2) - 

vhs A232) nInNA ' o- 
Saadya (as cited in Cowley, iv, p. xxi) quotes ? with slight variants (omitting 12) at end of line 1, and reading 
123M) for 333° 72 Line 2) k-k yma ‘D> which G, misunderstanding, renders kat ev texvots avtov: for NYAS 


22. The blessing of God... flourish. Cp. Prov. x. 22. 

vv. 23-28 : God’s retribution smooths away all inequalities at the last. 

23... . What is (yet) my desire? i.e. what is there left for me to desire? (= 23 4). 

25. A day’s happiness...a day’s misfortune... Developing the idea of 244. ‘ Past sufferings will be forgotten 
by the righteous when prosperity cometh, and the opposite will be the case with the wicked’ (Edersheim). For 
‘a day's happiness’ cp. xiv. 14 (‘a good day’). For the general sentiment cp. xviii. 24 f. 

26. itiseasy... It is easy for God, because the retribution that comes at the last is final and complete. 

27. the last end of a man will tell of him. The last circumstances of a man’s life will reveal whether he has 
lived his life on the whole well or badly. This appears to be one of the main convictions of Ben-Sira. _ 

28. Pronounce no man happy before his death. Cp. Pirge Aboth ii. 5 (ed. Taylor) : ‘Trust not in thyself until 
the day of thy death’ (a saying of Hillel). . 

by his latter end a man shall be known. @G& has ‘in his children (by his posterity) a man shall be known’. 
The idea introduced by @&'s interpretation is not present in the original form of the verse. It is, however, one of 
the developments natural to speculation on the subject. It implies that the misdeeds of a man will involve his 
children in punishment, and that, if he dies unpunished, retribution will yet assert itself in their punishment. It 
was a common notion among the Jews that the sins of parents resulted in physical or moral defects in children 
(cp. John ix. 2). It is noticeable that the idea of a future life is entirely absent from the passage. 
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SiR Grae. 20986 


(q) XI. 29-34. Beware of intercourse with strangers and bad characters (= 3+1+2 distichs). 
i“ 291 Not every one is to be brought into ™the house™— 
"And how many are the wounds of a slanderer®! 


30 °As a decoy partridge in a cage®, so is the heart of the insolent (sinner), 
And as a spy that seeth ?the nakedness?!, 


Ost Uiys aa7-wle se CVTG(CIX.) 13; XXXVI, (Xxxvill.) 37; Jer. xxxviil. (xxxi.) 17. I-l yy, 29-30. These verses 
have a number of additional lines appended to them in ®, where they appear in the following form : 
ma 5x wand vin 55 xb = 29a 
Sayn ¢yyp 134 nD) = 29b 
ahh) xdsp 3533] = 29C ) citation from 
[moa odo ona jp = 29d | lerexe 27. 
ayy 25 ad23 nw sys = 30a 
spd Jk ANID = 30b 
YYII "YY a AD = 30c 
na (1. 925 xa) dSsxa xin adsa = 30d 
yya $a [:2] opin = 30¢e 
(..00...022) D9 DWN NI = 30f 
o> mad ans San ame = 302 
SAMY aN Syn) = 30h 


I 


Here 29 ¢, d ts a citahon from Jer. v. 27 (S2& >): 29a,b, 30a, avd 30h = & vv. 29-30 and represent the 
genuine text of %. These lines are also attested in 8. Besides $ also represents 30 c-f. (30a, b 7x 3 = 304, b 
in Ge. & thus preserves the tevo genuine clauses consecutively). In English 30a-h may be thus rendered: 
‘As an imprisoned bird in a cage (so) is a proud man’s heart’ (= 30 a). 
‘As a wolf that lieth in wait to tear’ (= 30b). 
‘How many are the iniquities of the pillager!’ (= 30). 
‘Like a dog that entereth every house (= 30 d) 
and stealeth (so) is every pillager’ (= 30 e). 
‘He cometh and maketh strife in all... ... =O): 
‘The slanderer lieth in wait like a bear at the house of the scoffers (= 30 g) 
and like a spy that seeth the nakedness’ (= 30h). 


A citation of the passage also occurs in T. B. Feb. 636, Sanh. too b. 


qW3 Pn oar yw 
In2 (pn) xan dsr ent = 
(v.1. Sav) 555 cyya yn pan = 29 b. 
(v. 1. may) any 9295 pan = 30h (i.e. 30 b in G). 
sndma yao ps = 32a. 


The origin of the additional clauses in ® may be explained as follows : [29 c,d 7s a ctfation from Jer. v. 27;| 30b 
1s a gloss developing 302; 30c 7s a doublet of 29b, and 30 d (down to DDIM of 30 €) of 30a; 30€e (ysl 25 13) 
and 30 f a doublet of 31 b; and 30g an expansion of 30h(= 30b727 G&) ™™ SoM: G@S+ ‘thy’ 2 So: 
$355 [sy]sb a9 A (272 B77. b3i7 = Waeker: 27 = ‘slanderer’): @& moAAa yap ta evedpa tov Sodtov (248 dia- 
Bodov) = 2: hence Peters reads S399 JAN 37 AND 0-0 49 nbo3 nn WD: Gr mepdcE Onpevrns (bul 70 OnpevOecs 
= iL) ev xaprado = 3553 INN NP (so 2): Peters so reads. P-P ®H Ay = ‘nakedness’ (cp. Gen. xlil. 9, 12): 


(dz) XI. 29-34. 

29. Not ery one is to be brought into the house. The citation in the Talmud (see critical note) runs: * Keep 
away many from the midst of thy house, and bring not every man into thy house.’ To be ‘ brought into the house ’= 
to be placed on terms of intimate friendship; to be made a ‘ house-friend’. 

30. Asa decoy partridge in a cage. Lit. ‘as a partridge imprisoned in a cage’ (see critical note fon text) aa | he 
simile is drawn from the custom of employing a bird in a cage, provided with food, as a decoy, the cage being so 
arranged that other birds can enter, but, having once entered, cannot get out again: cf. Jer. v.27: *‘ As a decoy (cage) 
is full of birds, so are their houses full of deceit.” This verse from Jeremiah has been inserted in the text of ® 
(at end of v. 29) to illustrate our passage here, which, indeed, is based upon it. The point of the comparison 1s 
the apparent harmlessness of the lure which is so dangerous. 

the insolent (sinner). Lit. ‘the proud man’: ‘proud’ often = wicked, just as ‘ meek’ often = pious in O.T. 
The heart of a sinner is as dangerous to know as a decoy bird is to other birds that come to it. 
as a spy that seeth the nakedness. The phrase is to be explained by the full phrase ‘spies to see the 
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SUTRACC Hl “131 ieee 
WH“ 31 4The backbiter turneth® good into evil, 
And in thy loveliest qualities he putteth ‘a stain’. 
32 *From a spark cometh much coal’, 
tAnda villain lieth in wait for bloodt. 
33 Shrink from an evil man, for he begetteth evil— 
Why "shouldst thou incur" a lasting blemish ? 
34 ‘Let a stranger dwell with thee and he will estrange thy way of life, 
And altenate thee from thine own house’. 


(¢) XII. 1-7. Against indiscriminate benevolence (= 3+3 +1 distichs). 


12, « “If thou do an act of kindness, know to whom thou doest it”, 
«That thou mayst have hope of thy kindness*. 
2 Do acts of kindness to the righteous and find recompense ; 
If not from him, ¥from Jahveh’. 


3 No (return of) kindness (cometh) to him that giveth satisfaction to the ungodly, 
4Nor hath he done any act of benevolence®. 


Cr raterpreting) ntracow = 3: Lalmud citation confirms ® q-4 # jin) Jam = @ convertit insidiator: @ pera- 
orpeav evedpevet (OS > 1179) rr So G popoy == ? YD (Lévz') or pip: !awp: S ‘stumbling-block’ (= ? wiprD) 
8-38 So ® noni nay YI (emend fo AIAN): E& azo omwOnpos mupos (248 puxpas) mAnOvvOnoerat avOpaxia: & ‘ From 
a little tow (‘tow’= ? may) a fire is kindled’ tt So H=G: 3 (freely) ‘So the man that is a sinner 
sheddeth blood like water ° u-u So ®: xvn [An] & = 7d xv or Tb im ‘-v ® has two forms of this 
v.: the first, which follows v. 33, runs: 


Joa7 abon pend pain xb 
syn 30 4D|N" 
7. e. ‘Cling not to a godless man lest he overturn thy way and turn thee from thy covenants’ (so 3): a second 
form follows xii. 1, and runs: 
PIN. JAIN PIV WA way [Dw 
/.e. ‘from a corrupt (?) neighbour (be) thy way warned, for he will estrange thee to them that are dear to thee’. 
Prob. the Hebrew original of & underlies this: @& has evotxtocov addotptov, cat Staotpeyet oe ev Tapayats Kat atraddo- 
Tplwoet oe Tov tov ouv. Correct (zweth Smend) : 
PIT WM VW wa 
yap 7739 
This text prob. underlies & (see Smend). Ya has been corrupted into PW 30 in Br: Pons in B’ has prod. 
come in from U. 31 W-W Ge cav ev mous yrobk Tim mores = DON 19 YI DON ON (so read with Peters, 
Smend, §c.): B Ion "05 yan 210 ON = ‘If thou doest evil to the good, to whom wilt thou do good?’ & ‘If 
thou doest good to the evil (= yn 2.4an DON) thou doest nothing’ (% supports G, and the evidence shows that in 
® yon wp ON vs corrupt for iam | lta) g DN) x-x So H: Gk nat eorat xapts rows ayabors cou 2 — (?) pales) Vp 
sna, ‘And thou shalt have kindness for thy kindness’ (so 3 enserting ‘not’): Smend so reads (N10 for APN 
in ®) y-y So ®): G napa vfiorev: & ‘from his Lord’ z-t Reading YO PEP) NID PR (B® has mion> which 
Schechter takes as an infin. of a verb, Nya = ‘to bestow’ [cp. HN]; then render ‘No good cometh of bestowing 
upon him that is wicked)’: % ‘There is no good to him that honoureth (= 272209, cp. Prov. iii. 9) the wicked’: 


nakedness of the land’ (cp. Gen. xlii. 9, 12). A base and unscrupulous person, if admitted to intimacy, will use his 
opportunities of intimate knowledge merely for malicious purposes. 
31. The backbiter. This word (Heb. j19)) otherwise occurs only in Proverbs (xvi. 28, xviti. 8, xxvi. 20, 22). 
32. From a spark cometh much coal. The general sense is: Do not play with fire. 
lieth in wait for blood. Cp. Prov. 1. 11. 
33. Shrink. G& ‘take heed of’. 


an evil man... begetteth evil. Cp. Is. lix. 4. 
incur... blemish. Cp. xviii. 15, xx. 24, xxx. 31, xliv. 19, xlvii. 20. 
(e) XII. 1-7. 
XII. 1. If thou do an act of kindness... Lit. ‘if thou do good’. This forms a sort of text for what follows. 
1. hope. sc. of a return for thy benevolence. 
2. Do acts of kindrfess to the righteous... This forms the complement of v. I. 
3. No (return of) kindness (cometh) to him... benevolence. i.e. acts of benevolence to the unworthy and 
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wy +5 (0) 
+5 (¢) 


SIRACH 12. 4-10 


>Weapons of bread give him not”, 
¢Lest he attack thee with them’. 


+5 (2) *Twofold evil4 shalt thou obtain® 


+5 (e) 


+6 


+7 (4) 
+5 (2) 


8 


2 


IO 


For all the good thou shalt have brought him‘. 
For God also hateth them that are evil, 
®And to the ungodly He repayeth vengeance®. 
Give to the good "and withhold” from the evil ; 
‘Refresh? 4the humble/, and ‘give not* 'to the arrogant!. 


(f) XH. 8—XUI. 1. Against trust in false friends (= 2 +3+3+34+2+4+2+1 distichs) 


A friend ™is not known™ in prosperity 
And an enemy }s not hidden in adversity. 
"In a man’s prosperity even an enemy is friendly®, 
But in his adversity even a friend °holdeth aloof?. 
Never trust Pan enemy?, 
4For even as brass his wickedness rusteth®. 


Cr ovx eorw ayaba tm evdeextCovte ets Kaka (= yor md : Seay) — yun my) ; so Bacher, JQR, xii. 278) 
a-a So ® ney xd API on = G (faking ® as a rel. clause, ‘ And also to him who hath done no benevolence’): 
* ‘And he that doeth alms loseth it not’ +t (vv. 4-7): these verses are oul of order in G& ® and & (they are 
numbered according to G's reckoning): v. 4 = v.7 (a doublet) and should be eliminated: 5a should follow 7 : 
thus the true order ts most nearly preserved tn Gx, and is 5 b-e, 6, 7 (= 4), 54: 12 Band S (but 5 1s omitted in 
%) the order of the clauses is: 5 d,e, 5 b,c, 6, 7, 5a (0th Mand & rightly omit 4). Walso places 5a after 7 
(showing thal this was original order of G). b-b So 3 yd inn bx ond .S5: & ‘ Keep back his bread and give 
it not to him’ (eumrodtc-ov TOUS apTovs auTou [x* > avuTou; 248 Sah cou | Kat Ln dws avuTa@ (Gk look b5 as = xd>, ‘with- 
hold’): % ‘ The instruments of thy warfare (= ? Jnendn 59) thou shalt not give him’ fond 43 1s rendered by 
Schechter ‘weapons of war’; cp. Judges v. 8] c-¢ So pox Sap pa and (nnd = SeaCPavile 1, Xin 1 Oxia, 
xii, 12, XXX. 12: Ge ea pn): G& wa pn ev avros ce Suvactevon (1nexactly): XS ‘ Lest with them he war with thee ’ 
d-d @& Simao yap xaxa = ® AY DW D, ‘a double portion of evil’: so 3 (G+ yap) 6%) > + ‘in the time of 
(thy) need ’ (JN ny3) : omit with G& ff Soh = & (ots av Totngns AUT@ = pox yyin) oe g- So ® Gh: 
% ‘And upon the ungodly He bringeth His retribution’ = b-h 3] yoy: G& Kar py avtiaBy (freely) 4 pa, 
te. VPA, Lif. of IAP, ‘to be cool’: G& ev momooy = X IBY = Grarvevo kK SOMG: 3° withhold ’ (52): 
1-] a5 = G age Ber m-m So 2) yoy x5: = 3: G yvoaOnoerat (X°-* Syro-Hex : emyrooOnoera 253 %) = RQ: 
the ordinary reading of G& is exdunOnoerar = ? OPIN’ (or TPH) n-n So #: G& ‘Ina man’s prosperity his enemies 
are grieved’ (ev Avan) = XS (+ yap) 0-0 43: Gr dcaywptoOnocrae = S (HL agnitus est = dcayrwpraOycerar) 
P-P So 3: G+ cov a-a So % some rn nvinga ‘Dd: S (‘ For even as brass is he that polluteth his comrade’) 
=) with \y'7 for in = & ‘For like as the brass rusteth so is his wickedness’ (tourae ovrws n movypia avrov: but S 


godless are not requited, and are not to be regarded as real benevolence. Cp. Midrash Qoh. rabba v. (Tanch. 
npn § 1), where a proverb is attributed to Ben-Sira: ‘Do not good to the evil and evil shall not befall thee’ 
(Qoh. rabba adds : ‘ and if thou doest good to the evil thou hast done evil’). These citations illustrate the idea which 
is worked out in our passage, viz. that doing good to the evil will produce positively evil results to the doer (cp. vv. § d, é 
below). @& has entirely misunderstood the verse. 

5. Twofold evil. The Hebrew expression here (D'I¥ ‘S) = lit. ‘a double portion (of evil’): it recurs xviii. 32 
(3), xlvili. 12 (); cp. in Biblical Hebrew 2 Kings 11.9; Zech. xu. 8. . 

6. For God also hateth them that are evil. Justifying the advice given in the previous verse. With the whole 
contrast Rom. xil. 19-21. . . 

7 (4). Give to the good and withhold from the evil. Cp. 7.4. Baba Bathra 96: ‘when given to undeserving 
persons it [alms] is not a meritorious act receiving reward,’ 


(f) XIL. 8—XI111. 1. . . 

8. A friend is not known in prosperity... This opening verse provides the text for what follows. A true 
friend is difficult to determine. Two Hebrew words are used for ‘friend’ in what follows, viz. 408, lit. “one who 
loves’, i.e. the true friend, and ¥°7 = a friendly acquaintance. | | 

9. In a man’s prosperity ... Cp. Prov. xix. 4: ‘Wealth addeth many friendly acquaintances, but in the case 
of a poor man his friend separateth himself’ ; also wv. 7. | 

1o. For even as brass his wickedness rusteth. Just as the metal is ever liable to rust, so the wickedness of the 
enemy is ever active and assuming new forms. For the figure cp. xxix. 10 and Jas. v. 3. 


Be, 
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SIRAGE 12515 


11 Yea’, when he is obsequious’ Sand walketh humbly’, 


‘Take caret "to have a fear of him?®: 
Be to him Yas one that brighteneth a mirror’ 
*And so (thou shalt) know how to be rid of rust*. 


12 Let him not stand beside thee 


Lest he thrust thee aside and stand in thy place: 
Set him not at thy right hand 
Lest he seek thy seat— 
¥And too late thou shalt comprehend’ my words, 
“And sigh o’er my plea?! 


13 Who? pitieth® >the charmer that is stung, 


Or any one that cometh nigh °a ravening beast*? 


14 “So is he that associateth with an impious man4, 


°And polluteth himself with his iniquities®'. 


15 84So long as thou standest he doth not reveal himself®, 


But if ‘thou fall! he no longer restraineth himself/®. 
> ovras and = HB): ovrws due fo a reviser). rr ab) you? DN (= Yow, ‘is obedient, compliant’): G& ( freely) 
éay TaTretvadn 53) nm. ym": Gk kat mopeuntat ovveexuas (‘and go crouching ’ R.V.) = 4 (which adds ppd 
so Pelers) t-t ® sEe. IN = G& emornooy tnv Yuynv cov u-u So: S=— Gk ca hvdakat am avrov v-V && ‘as one 
that hath wiped a mirror’ (ws expeyoxws eaonrpov), cp. Syro-Hex ‘as a wiped off mirror: pommting fo a reading 
1: % 17 Adio, ‘as one that revealeth a secret = (n> here may = ‘brighten’: Smend compares Arab. 3 = 
‘to polish bright’, of a sword, silver, &c.) w+ Jnnvind xy x5), ‘and he shall not find opportunity to 
harm thee’ (or ? ‘to rust thee —Aram. sense): so 3 but & > (prob. a gloss) x-x # ‘And know thou the end 
of jealousy (ANP Mans vy) SS noe) Ce (kat yYaan OTL OUK [ deed Syro-Hex prob. rightly > ouk | ets TeXOS katiooev) 
suggests ANON for AXIP: so read with Smend y-y ® ym mand: Ge xa ex égxXaT@ entyypwon = 4: 106 
eupnoes (cp. XXXi. [xXxxiv.] 12) ze 7 WNNN nnd, fit. ‘And sigh at my sighing’: Gk xa: emt twv pnyatwy pov 
karavvynon (‘and be pricked with my sayings’, R.V.)’, S$ ‘And wonder at my sayings’ (? reading nionn): ‘at my 
sayings ’ (€r %) suggested by ‘my words’ of preceding line. a-a Reading j\ry with & &: ®yny b-b So ® = 
Gk exaodoy opiodynxtov (Ce = 3S) cc HH ww mn (so xxxix. 30) /2/. ‘beast of tooth’: Gr Onpros d-d 7 
yar (1. wR) NWR Sx aan j2: G& ovrws tov mpoonopevopevay avdpt apaptorw (1 gui comzlalur) e-6 H ynoys Sonny: 
Ck xac guvpvpopevoy ev Tats apaptias avtov: 2 > 1) + WN i2 Ayan Ip jy nd, ‘he will not cease until a fire be 
kindled in him’= xxii. 16 f(= & 23 b) ov py mavonoat ews av exxavon mup (so & here): the insertion of this clause in 


3) and S 1s due to false reading WV NWS in 14a: 12 B it has taken the place of 14b 8-8 ) has 4 shichor: 
yer xD Toy ny Ty (c) 75 abom xd Joy sa awd (a) 
ba5om9 xd (1. pan) oD? DN? (d) spoynd Sip xd Sian on (b) 


(a) ‘When he cometh with thee, he doth not betray (/7. reveal) himself, 

(b) And if thou fall he doth not fall to help thee ; 

(c) So long as thou standest he doth not show himself (as he is), 

(d) But if thou stumble he doth not restrain himself.’ 
S = (nearly) (a) and (b); G = (nearly) (c) and (d): prob. (a) and (b) are doublets (with an explanatory tendency’) 
of (c) and (d)—J5 adam (a) doudle/ of yp (c) and Dyan of vo) (own) in (d), while Jorsavd (2 1. Sav) Siar (b) as 
a doublet of Sobonv (d).  Smend thinks % at the end of (b) attests the reading Sabany xd (S reads AOA nN NYY xd) 
and concludes that the translator of ® had the 4 stichot before him which he reduced to 2, partly conforming to G. 
(== (c) (d) of 1) represents the original text, b-h Jf yp) x5 soy ny ay: G wpay pera cov Siapevee (= aay 


11. Yea, when he is obsequious (ov comphant)... Cp. Prov. xxvi. 24 f. (‘he that hateth dissembleth with his 
lips’, &c.). When a friend is especially compliant and humble be on your guard ! 

Be to him as one that brighteneth (/77. polisheth) a mirror...rid of rust. The danger of rust can be 
avoided in the case of the metal mirror by regular polishing ; so one can avoid the dangers arising from an enemy’s 
malice by constant watchfulness (being on one’s guard against, and not confiding in such). For the text see 
critica] note. For the figure of the mirror cp. Jas. i. 23. 

13-18 (and xiii. 1) depict the consequences that follow neglect of the warning given in the previous part of the 
section. 

14. So is he that associateth with an impious man. 1.e. a man who runs risks by associating on terms of 
friendship with sinners (impious) is equally undeserving of pity when dire consequences ensue, as the cases referred 
to in the previous verse. 

polluteth himself... The sinner is unclean and defiles all who come near him (Smend). 

15. So long as thou standest...restraineth himself. i.e. so long as one sustains one’s position the false friend 
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STRACH 12. 16—13. 2 


16 * With his lips 'an adversary speaketh sweetly!™, 


But in his heart he deviseth *deep pitfalls”. 
°Yea°, though an enemy ? weep with his eyes?, 
“When? he findeth opportunity he will not be satiated with blood. 


17 If misfortune have befallen thee ‘he is at hand’; 


*As though ready to help he seizeth the hecl’. 


18 He shaketh ‘the head* "and waveth the hand?, 


*And with much whispering‘ *changeth® his countenance. 


13. «+ Whoso toucheth pitch, *it cleaveth to his hand*, 


And he that associateth with a scorner ‘will learn his way’. 


(g) XIII. 2-13. Against dangerous and unequal association (a) with the rich, (6) with rulers 
(= 24+14242424+142+43+41 distichs). 


(a) vv. 2-8. 


2 7What is too heavy for thee *do not lift, 


>And with one that is richer than thyself? “associate not°. 


OY Joy ny): here Joy might be a mutilated Jrny which would be a variant on ny: then the orignal form would 
have been, perhaps, |y'by nd] JIDy ny = ‘what time thou standest,’ &c. Smend reads yDy ND Toyn ny oy: 
pray xd rs omitted by Ge, but its originality is guaranteed by the doublet mdany xb. iri Reading oven = G& (#019) 
1 Y baba xb: G ov pn Kaprepnoy Kk Qk pr. xa (dul 254 &c. Syro-Hex @ > with ® 2). l-l Reading 
TY pyro’ = & (so Pevers): San enemy giveth a sign’ (109): B AcnrN (? due fo assimilation with xxvii. 23 b. 
m Bab + cae wodAa Wibupioes Kat epet got Kadu eyov n-n % Nyprwoy mywan (cp. Ps. cxl. 11): G& ( freely) ‘tO Over- 
throw thee into a pit’ (avaurpeat ae es BoOpov): % ‘deep devices’ o-oo = 4: &G> B—-P HH) pot yo ya 
(Liif, nol aitested in any other passage) = &% (‘cause tears to issue from their eyes’): G& daxpuce 9-4 Gk pr. Kat 
(254 &C. > Kat) rr cw xy: S ‘thou wilt find him there’; & EUpnoEls AUTOV EKEL TPOTEPOY Tov (or 7 pore pov 
gov exer) (Smend suggests that mpotepov gov may have arisen from an uncorrected mistake in writing mrepvav cov 
of next line) 8-8 JPY WEN! JOD YW ND = ‘As a man that would help he seeketh reward’ (or ‘seeketh to 
supplant’): read zwith Smend vpn for Vpn: G umccyace: mrepray cov tt @& + avrov u-u #H ya HN: 
Gk (smexactly) kar ew xpornoe ras yepow (Syro-Hex & ry yetpe) avrov v-v I» has vndr ad) (read with Smend 
win 3171) = & ‘ and whispering much’: @& xat modAa StayrOvpicer wow Now = Mw (cP. xiii. 25) x-x 
YD pan (read VWI, cp. 4): Ck podrvwOnoera (‘shall be defiled’ R.V.), 2a@ correction for woddnOnoera (248, L Syro- 
Hex + ev avrn) y-y So B® r977 Ww»: S ‘is clothed with his way’ = 1979 wads, cp. @ induet superbiam (Smend 
reads “ wads) ; Cr opotwOnoecar avto (= 25 now; so Peters reads) 2% pr. iit. (before v. 1) de societate 
divitum superborum 8-2 Gr un apys = NWN AD (AD sometimes =5x, just as M19 = jb In later Hebrew: cp. 
Cant. vill. 4; Qoh. v. 5, vil. 16: another case of AD = bx occurs in ch. xxxii. (xxxv.) 4) b-b So HS: G xa 
taxuporep@ gov Kat tAOVaWwrepw (double rendering) c-¢ 79 Nannn AY 


does not reveal his true character; but he comes out in his true colours when misfortune befalls. @& gives a different 
turn to the sentence, but expresses a similar general meaning (cp. R. V.). 

16. With his lips . . . speaketh sweetly . . . deep pitfalls. i.e. when misfortune comes he professes to be 
sympathetic, but secretly plots further ruin for the victim: cp. Prov. xxvi. 24 f. (‘he that hateth dissembleth with his 
lips’). The Hebrew word rendered ‘pitfalls’ (MYV2N) occurs only again in Ps. cxl. 11. The meaning ‘ pitfall’ or 
‘pit’ (Jerome, on the Psalm, renders foveas) is guaranteed by our passage. 

Yea, though an enemy weep with his eyes... blood. [Illustrate from Jer. xli. 6. The expression ‘he 
will not be satiated with blood’ is usually understood literally to mean that such an enemy will not be satisfied 
until the blood of the victim of misfortune has been actually shed. But Edersheim prefers to interpret the expression 
metaphorically (in conjunction with the following verse), as meaning that the false friend will not be satisfied with 
the mere coming of misfortune (= the shedding of blood), but will himself actively take part in making the ruin 
even more complete. 

17. he seizeth the heel. i.e. to trip thee up. He actively assists in making the overthrow complete. For text 
see critical note. 

18. He shaketh the head . . . changeth his countenance. His enmity now becomes open and undisguised. 

He shaketh the head. A gesture of contempt; cp. xili. 7; Job xvi. 4: ‘with much whispering’, t.e. secretly 
preparing all manner of evil devices. 

changeth his countenance. i.e. becomes openly hostile ; cp. xi. 25; Qoli.1. 8. 

(2) XIII. 2-13. 

2. What is too heavy for thee...richer than thyself associate not. i.e. such a proceeding is too difficult 
to carry out successfully. 
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SIRACH 13, 2-7 


What association can “jar and kettle? have in common 
dd When", if the one smite, the other is smashed®? 
The rich man ‘if he perpetrateth a wrong‘ Splumeth himselfs, 
While if a wrong is perpetrated upon a poor man "he must implore favour®. 
iTf thou art useful to him! he maketh a slave of thee, 
iBut if thou be brought low! Fhe is sparing of thee*. 
kk If thou possessest anything** 'he will live with thee’, 
And will impoverish thee without a pang. 


6 ™Hath he need of thee™? "then he will deceive thee?, 


“wT 


°And will smile upon thee® and raise thy hopes. 
P He will speak thee fair?, 

4And shame thee with his hospitality 4. 
So long as it profiteth he will cajole thee, 

Twice (or) thrice he will . . . thee’; 


d-d 7 yp Sx 3) 1b = G& yutpa mpos AeBnTa (S ‘the vessel of clay to the cauldron of brass ’) dd-dd So 9 
ws = & quando: & > (% ‘which [knocks it and breaks it’] =) ei (S) 455 5x sywy sann aD ow 
‘or why should the rich associate with the poor’: & > (rightly as a gloss) ff Reading My fo correspond 
with Myo in next clause (or MY): so G (ndexnoev) and S -$ mon = Meo-Hebr. Tin3, ‘to make oneself 
handsome, be vain (plume oneself)’: @ mpooeve8pisnoaro (=? moan): S ‘is unconcerned’ (NAN) h-b 79 
pn’: Gk cae mpordenOnoera: X (misunderstanding ®) ‘he prays’ i-i ® yb avon ox = S: Gk cay ypnotevons 
(>) i So ® (yon oni): G Kar cav vorenpons (=? YIN ON: cp. Num, ix. 7): % ‘if thou art poor’ 
(G& and 3 may be free renderings of 3) k-k #9 by Sym (= ‘he pitieth thee’): G xarateape oe = S 
(? interpreting &) kk-kk y 9y on: Ge cay exes = 7? & DN (= $): so read (with Peters, Smend) V\ SoG 
gupBiwcerat gor = JOY MM (so read with Peters): B= S  yny v3 Do” = 6c (accidentally misplaced: so Peters) 
m-m 3) Ty b (2. JAIN) PUY: Cr xperav eaynxe cov: S ‘while he does his will with thee’ n-n Wf P Diem — 
?“ he will flatter thee’ (reading YWM from YY: cp. Aram. sense of verb) or ‘toy with thee’: G kat anonAavyoe oe 
= pwn: so read with Peters: She will seem to do thy will’ 0-0 99 95 (2. Inv) pmb, cp. Job xxix. 24 
(bx pnw’) P-P Reading JOY Y III WoY (= 5a HW): Ge rAadrnoer wor xara: G+ war epee tes n peta Gov, which 
Peters regards as an explanatory doublet (but Smend keeps). & ‘and will call thee a fortunate man’ (? paraphrase 
of ‘will speak thee fair’): 1) > a-a. So G and $= yboxnsa 4a (so read with Peters, Smend): ® > 
rr 53] 
2 dnav Spy avin sy 
sy woe oye 


(S prob. = ® substantially.) G ews ov amoxevwan ce dis n tTpis, Kat em ETXAT@ KaTapwKyoeTat Tot. Peters thinks the 
Hebrew text underlying G to have been: ‘ 7 
yee DOYS Jw WS TW 
sya 5pm monea 


But this can hardly be right (angi oll. by jaa) next line). WW ts essentially right: but the meaning of Ty" zs 
uncertain. Smend suggests that tt may =a corresponding verb in Arab., which means ‘to deceive’ E>e" @) j22' 


What association ... smashed? i.e. the weaker is bound to go to the wall: when a collision takes place 
the earthen pot (1708, cp. Num. xi. 8) is bound to be smashed by the brass cauldron (1D, cp. Ezek. xxiv. 3, 6). ‘The 
one’ =, of course, the cauldron or kettle, ‘the other’ the earthen pot. The latter was also used for boiling purposes ; 
cp. Num. x1. 8. 

2 The rich man... perpetrateth a wrong... ‘ The folly of the whole thing, viewed from the standpoint of the 
rich, could scarcely be more graphically set forth than in this and the following verses’ (Edersheim). 
4. he maketh a slave of thee. The same expression (2 3239) occurs in Jer. xxiii. 13, xxvi. 14, xxx, 8: lit. = he 


uses thee as an instrument for work. For the Hebrew word here for ‘to be useful’ (12) cp. Eccles. v. 10 (‘ skill, 
success’). The original meaning 1s to be fit, suitable. 
he is sparing of thee. The Hebrew word here used = usually ‘to pity’ (‘he pitieth thee’). But here the 

meaning seems to be to neglect, leave alone: cp. Horace, Odes, i. 34. 1 ‘parcus deorum cultor et infrequens ' (& gives 
the meaning correctly—‘ he will forsake thee’). Cp. Pzrge Aboth il. 3. 

5. without a pang. lit. ‘and it will not pain him’. 

7, wag his head at thee. In mockery and scorn; cp. xn. 18. 
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SIRACH 138. 71 


"And then® he will sce thee tand pass thee by+, 
And wag his head at thee. 
Take care "that thou be not overbearing", 
’And that thou be not crushed by senseless folly ”. 


(6) vu. 9-13. 


9 Doth a noble “draw near’? *keep at a distance*— 


¥And so much the more’ ’ will he cause thee to approach?. 


10°Do not thyself draw near®, lest thou be put at a distance ; 


ri 


12 


And keep not (too) far away, lest »[thou be forgotten]®, 
‘Venture not® ‘to be free? with him, 

And mistrust his much conversation. 
‘For ‘by his conversation at large’ She is testing thee®, 

» And when he smileth at thee he is probing thee®®. 
iA ruthless one maketh peace, 

While plotting against the life of many’. 


(cp. Prov. viii. 10, Esther iv. 16): @& pera ravra tt #) 72 “ayn (cp. Prov. xiv. 16) Gr xaraderer ve (N Kaduper 
ge = & ‘be hid from thee’) u-u aNd anon Sx (‘be not arrogant, overbearing, violent, overmuch’) : 
Gk pn amomdavnbns (248 &c. Syro-Hex + rp Stavora cov, 7. ¢. ‘be not deceived in thy mind, act foolishly "—az 
interpretation of #}): % ‘be not given into his hands’ = ? "993 amynn be. vev Ig YTD SYOMI Aan pet ‘and 
be not like to them that lack intelligence’ (Schechter): Gi kat pn ramewwOns ev evpporuvy aav (248 &c. + kapdras 
afler evppoovyn: bul Sah & ev rn adpoovyn = the original reading of G): the Hebr. text underlying G& ts prob. : 


yp ton main $e 


z.e. ‘and be not crushed by senseless folly’ (so read with Peters: Peters also reads in line 1: qPeE onan be: cp. 
Ch ty Svavag cov) w-w8 So #H 3p, 2.¢. TW ( particrp.): Gi mpockadecaperav ce = Ip: S=H sx 7 PIN AN: 
Ci vraywpwy ywov, so S+4 ‘from him ’ S-y BH) j3 1D) (cp. xi. 11) = G& wat teow paddrov: % ‘and at every time’ 
(at $530) Z-Z2 So ®) qv’ = S: Gr mpockadeoerat ce | Peters adopts & in both clauses ; ‘doth a noble invite thee 

eee will he invite thee ’] a-a SoH anpnn k= S: & ( freely’) ‘do not press (upon him),’ eyzerre 
b-b So Ge: 2) xswn, ‘be hated (detested)’ = S: emend /o RVIN = AWIN: cp. xlii.g, 10 W, and Isa. xliv. 21 WIN 
(dut gays doubtful) c-e # moan bx = & pn emexe (emexerv = NVA, V. 8, Xill. 11, xv. 4) d-d 3 wand, ere WDD, 
‘to be free’ (Qal does not otherwise occur): G tonyopecba, ‘ to speak as an equal (with him)’: 3 ‘to speak’ ( from 
context the word means ‘to speak freely’). Bevan (so Strack), however, suggests the pointing WBN?. e-e These 
fwo lines are cited by Sa‘adya (cp. Cowley-Neub., p. xxii) as follows : 


SMS AD Mw 32 OD 
ssapny Pb pnv 


‘For with much talk will he try thee, 
And will laugh at thee and probe thee.’ 


ff ymvy Mya : Gr ex moAAns Aadeas (read MWY for IW, so Sa‘ad.) &-@ Reading T'D3" ( for B jyp2 3 (the ) of 
Inw)) = Ge wepace ce (cp. Sa'ad. JOIN ADD): so Smend: % = # (‘for in the multitude of his speech there are 
trials ’) h-h So 2) = Gr wat ws mpocyedwy e€erace ce (248 &c. Syro-Hex ra xputra cov instead of ce: 
cp. 1) I-i }f): 


bea in’ oIDN 
Savi awAp oan via Sy -diom xby 
Gi aveAenpoy o pn cuvtnpar Nayous Kat ov pn Heconra Tepe Kaxwoews kat Secpov (‘unmerciful is he that keepeth not words ; 
and he will not spare injury and bonds’): % ‘and he that is without pity exacts recompense (= ly for bwin) 
and pitieth not the souls of many’. Zhus G& omits Som xb and S awe mvp. Smend attaches bom wy fo first line 


vv. 9-13 contain a warning against incautious intercourse with highly-placed members of the governing class 
(princes, governors, and their entourage). In P7rge Adofh ii. 3, a passage occurs which expresses similar sentiments 
(attributed to Rabban Gamaliel, son of Judah ha-Nasi): ‘Be cautious with (those in) authority, for they let not 
a man approach them but for their own purposes; and they appear like friends when it is to their advantage, and 
stand not by a man in the hour of his need.’ | . . 

10. Do not thyself draw near ...be forgotten. Avoid both extremes—pressing forward or holding back unduly. 

12. A ruthless (or crue!) one maketh peace, While plotting against the life of many. A deliberate contrast 
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SIRACH “leer 16 


13 Take heed Jand be wary), 
«And go not about with men of violence*!. 


(2) XIII. 15-20. Leke consorteth with like: what common bond can there be between rich and poor ? 
(= 2+3+1 distichs). 

tS OA neshlovetins tes cid 

°And every man his like®, 
16 PAI! flesh consorteth according to its kind?, 

And with his kind man @associateth 2. 
17 *What association? can wolf have with lamb? 

*Even so is the ungodly that consorteth with the righteous’. 
18 ‘What peacet can the hyena have with the dog? 

"Or what" peace rich with poor ? 
19 Y Food’ for the lion are the wild asses of the desert : 

Even so the pasture of the rich are the poor. 


and renders: ‘the tyrant employeth (iibt) cruelty and doth not pity, against the life of many he plotteth ’ (dz/ sh7s 
ts highly doubtful): Peters reads Wp Werp bom xy oui jn “NSN, ze. “the cruel one taunteth, and is without pity 
in his plotting’. A detler result is obtained if pow 1s read (zerth 2) in line 1, and bon xd) (2 an explanatory gloss 
on *"ND8) zs omitted; then read: Wp AAP DID wD by ody In? WIN, 2.6. as rendered in lext above ( for 


uy iMjepe ev. XxVi. °6,. ) Chron. sean. 0) JQ war my: G Kae rpocexe chodpws (248 + axoveey = % auditui 
tuo): 5 = ® k-K So : Gr ort pera rns mrwoews vou mepimarets = sban jown oy °D, ‘for thou goest with 
thine own fall’ (% ‘for with the ravishers thou walkest’). So Peters reads 1248 253 % Amb + verses 
13 ¢ and 14 (‘when thou hearest these things awake in thy sleep. 14 Love the Lord all thy life, and call upon 
Him for thy salvation’): for text see Hart and Schlatter, p.108f. The verses are a late gloss m-m 3 
qua 530: Ge may ov = ®- BAYD = Ero opoov arto (cp. v. 16, xxvii. gg) 9-9 So HS ayy nN oo 521: 


Gk xat ras avOpwros tov mAnotov avtrov. An echo of this line appears in a Talmud citation (I. B. Baba gama 5b). 
Thirdly, in the Hagiographa; as it ts written: ‘ Every bird dwelleth according to its kind, and (so doth) man 
according to his like’ (75 anid pts jn). Vole Talmud has 218 33 for BON P-P Reading dys wd awa 55 
= G maca cap€ xara yevos (Syro-Hex 254 + urns: so % ad similem sibi) cevayerat (307 curamrerac = % con- 
lungitur): ® byx ava Sp NO (3 = B wrth j9 for pn) a4 sain’: H sociabitur: G& mpooxodrAnOnoerat 
THT DIN AD: & re Kovwvynce 8-3 ® has wo forms of this line, viz. : 

(1) ayyd pwn yp 

(2) Sy wre Se pey a} 
Gi ovrws apaptwros mpos evoeBy = (1): Sand so the rich to the poor man’ = #}(2): read with Smend 
: Syxo prayd yer to (Ja = 3077 B(1) cs Neo-Hebr.) tt Reading oby wan = &: B® (corrupt) “ti wen (cp. WR 
=w, 2 Sam. xiv. 19, Mic. vi. 10, Prov. xvit. 24) u-U Ge xac res = 2 TD IW (so Pelers reads): B PRo 
‘ whence ? ° Y-v So = 3: G xuvnyea (a free rendering: bul Peters reads VS = xvynya, Gen. xxv. 27) 


is drawn between the real character and the methods of the unscrupulous ruler. While pretending to make (or give) 
peace (i.e. to be full of active goodwill) he is secretly plotting murder. For the text see critical note. For a similar 
contrast cp. Ps. cxx.7 (‘I am for peace; but when I speak they are for war’). @ runs: ‘ Merciless is he that 
keepeth not words (i.e. betrays confidences in free and incautious conversation), nor will he spare (sc. to inflict) 
injury or bonds’. 

13. Take heed... men of violence. For the second clause & (cp. S) has ‘For thou goest about with thy fall 
(so Peters prefers to read): the expression is a figurative one (to have ruin as a companion in thy walk); cp. 
Job xxxi. §; Prov. xiii. 20 (cp. also 1x. 13 of our book). 

14. See critical notes. 


A) XIII. 15-20. 

se) 15-16. A reference is made to this passage in the Talmud (see critical notes for the citation). Our passage 
is cited as from the Hagiographa in conjunction with passages from the Law and the Prophets (see Edersheim, 
in loc.). 

152 ii flesh. @ ‘Every living creature’. ‘Flesh’ has here a general sense, including the forms of animal life 
generally. Cp. Lev. xvii. 14 (‘the life of all flesh . . . the blood thereof’, &c.). 

kind... like. Cp. xxvil.9. The law of ‘like consorteth with like’ is ‘a universal law in the physical and moral 

world, as well as of society’. ‘Similis simili gaudet ; aequalis aequalem delectat ' (Edersheim). 

17. What association... wolf...lamb? Cp. Is. xi.6; Matt. x. 16. 

18. rich with poor. Throughout these terms connote ungodly and pious respectively. Cp. Ep. James 11. 6 
(‘ But ye have dishqnoured the poor man. Do not the rich oppress you?’ &c.). 

19. the wild asses of the desert (or steppe). Cp. Job xxiv. 5, where the poor (as here) are compared to the wild 
asses in the desert. For the lion as a figurative expression for the rich cp. Ps. xxxlv. 1o, xxxv. 17, lvill. 7; Zech. xi. 3. 
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SIRACH 13. 20-25 


20 “An abomination *to pride* is humility ; 


Even so an abomination to the rich are ithe poor. 


(7) XIII. 21-23. Lhe worlds treatment of rich and poor—-a contrast (= 1+2+42 distichs). 


21 A rich man Ywhen he is shaken’ “is supported by a friend’, 


“But the poor man® ?when he ts shaken? is thrust away °by a friend‘. 


22 A rich man ‘speaketh 4, and his helpers are many ; 


¢ And though his words be unseemly, they are pronounced lovely ®. 
A poor man 'speaketh‘, and they jeer at him’; 
bYea, though he speak with wisdom®, ‘there is no place for him i. 


23 When the rich man /speaketh’, all *keep silence*, _ 


And they extol 'his intelligence! to the clouds. 
When the poor man speaketh: ‘Who is this?’ say they ; 
And if he stumble™ "they will assist his overthrow®. 


(7) XII. 24—XIV. 2. A Collection of Miscellaneous Proverbs (= 1+2+42 distichs). 


24 Wealth is good if it be without sin, 


And evil is poverty *which is due to presumption*. 


25 The heart® of a man changeth his countenance, 


Whether for good or for evil®. 


Wu, 20 omitted by ® x-x So i MN: G& uTepnpave ¥-¥ So G cadevopevos = DiI (so read): Wow: oe tas: 


2-2 O& ornpicerat (= 2 JOD) or JOD’: so read) umo prov ; # YD NOI: & ‘is cast into evil ’ (yn) a-a bay: 
Qk ramewos Se (N* 248 mrwxos be: ‘Ck prefers the synonym {ramavos|] which more easily admits of a spiritual 
interpretation’ (£Hart)) b-b  pyoI: Ge mecwy = S (contrast renderings 21 a) c-¢ && uo dikoy = YD 


(cp. v. 21), so read; & ‘ from evil into evil’ = ® yn Se yap) dda = S$: & = ow (in clauses a and € 
the two terms must correspond—ertther ‘speaketh’ or ‘falleth’ must be read in both: & expresses in both ‘falleth’; 
S tn both ‘speaketh’; 94 iv a ‘speaketh’, 27 c ‘ falleth ’) e-e So WH pony pray yay (pays, par/. Hof. of 
sy common tn Neo-Hebr. = ‘to be dark, ugly, repulsive, unseemly’ (cp. xl. 2): pawn, pari. Hof. of Ap = ht. 
‘they are made beautiful’: mole the pl. endings in p>). Schechler suggests reading DMD = ‘they (his words) are 
veneered over’, as base with precious mefal, ‘and his hateful words are glozed over’ (Hfar/). & eAaAnoev aroppyra 
kat eOtkatwoay avroy = ? DWI PAID AI (so Peters reads) ff Sos: Bono = & s-8 Reading (with 
Peters): ywer ys ys. (dit. ‘and they raise [cries] of’ ya, y3): 3 ‘they say to him’ pu: G& (freely) wat emeripnoay 
avro: BH NW) ya yi b-bh H Sopp ra: & epbeyEaro auveciy i-1 Dp WRI: Gk Kat ovx €d00n avrw tomas 
J-3 So ® ( pari.): G& edadyoev k-k So ® yn30) (cp. Deut. xxvii. 9) = G&: % ‘ hearkened ’ 1-1 gy ydow ne: 
& ( freely) cov Noyov avrov: & ‘his favourers’ n-m ® Spy = & n-n 7) MI OF DI = & 

a-a [7/. ‘according to the mouth of presumption’ (j)T? ‘5 by); NA 55 157 248 253 307 €& cropatt 
ageBous —— ® S Syro-Hex ds) BC 7O 254 €y oropaoty evaeBous bS ‘sins’ C 248 253 Syro-Hex ta 
‘And a happy (//. flourishing) heart maketh a face cheerful with delight’; goss on the following clause. 

20. an abomination to the rich are the poor. Cp. Prov. xxix. 27 6 (‘he that is upright ... is an abomination 
to the wicked ’). 

(7) XII]. 21-23. _ 

21. when he is shaken. i.e. come into a dangerous and unfortunate situation ; cp. Ps. xiii. 4 (5): ‘mine adversaries 
rejoice because 1 am moved’ (‘shaken’), xvi. 8, x. 6 ‘1 shall not be moved’ (Hebr. DIORA = LXX ov py cadrevda, 
as here). Edersheim thinks the meaning need not be restricted to the decay of external fortunes, but may include 
a wider connotation. 

22. A poor man speaketh...no place for him. Cp. Qoh. ix. 16: ‘The poor man’s wisdom is despised, and 
his words are not heard.’ For the expression ‘there is no place for him’ cp. iv. 5; Pirge Aéoth iv. 6 (ed. Taylor), 
‘there is not a thing that has not its place ’ (a saying of Ben Azzai, second century A.D.); cp. also Rom. xu. 19. Here 


the expression may mean: they refuse to hear him. 
23. all keep silence. From respect; cp. Job xxix. 9. 


extol ... tothe clouds. Cp. for the expression Job xx. 6. 
(7) XIII. 24—XIV. 2. 
24. Wealth... After having pointed out the consideration shown to the rich for the sake of their wealth, Ben-Sira 


yoes on to say that riches fer se are not bad, but, on the contrary, good when they do not bring sin in their train, 
And evil is poverty... See critical note. Poverty is an evil when it is the result of wickedness; this is 
a poverty to be ashamed of. : 
25. The heart of aman... i.e. the inward state of a man, not his outward circumstances, determines his happiness 
or otherwise, and this is reflected in the expression of his face; cp. Prov. xv. 11; Eccles. vim. 1; Luke ix. 47. _ 
Whether for good... Inthe Midrash Bereshith Rabb. to Gen. xxxi. 2 this verse is quoted verbatim, excepting that 
the ON)... ON of # is, in accordance with the later Hebrew usage, expressed by j*5)... j'5- 
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SIRACH 138. 26—14. 5 


26 The outcome? of a happy heart is a cheerful countenance, 


But solitude and meditation occasion toilsome thoughts. 


14 1 Blessed is the man whose mouth doth not grieve him, 


¢And (who) doth not mourn for the sorrow of his heart®. 


2 Blessed is the man whose soul doth not reproach‘ him, 


And whose hope® hath not ceased. 


(k) XIV. 3-19. On the proper use of wealth (= 2+34+3[ +1]+24+2+24+ 341 distichs). 


3 To him that is small of heart wealth is unfitting®, 


And wherefore! should the evil-eyed have gold *? 


4 He that withholdeth from himself gathereth for another, 


And a stranger shall satiate himself with his goods. 


5 He that harmeth his own soul, to whom will he do good? 


For! ™he hath no delight™ in his own goods. 


d Zit, ‘result’ 6-8 Reading 125 97 Sy mae Nd) ; the text of ® as tl stands cannot be right, tt reads: AIS nd) 
2925 ps yby, ‘And his heart doth not desire judgement against him’: & ‘And (who) is not pricked at the heart 
(kat ov xarevvyn) with sorrow for sin’; excepting for apaprias (= fy) G& = ® as amended above ; ap. may be 
an explanatory addition. §$ reads: YyvD P1 Nan Nd, ‘And judgement is not hid from his eyes’; wy suggests 
a corruption of \y (= &), but ‘heart’ 7s required to correspond with ‘mouth’ i the first clause. Smend suggests 
the reading yy 1 Sy aN Kd), ‘And (who) doth not sigh for sorrow of his sin.’ Axother possible form might be 


jap2 sila) bya ND), ‘And (who) doth not cause sorrow to enter into his heart’ (cp. Saxh. 100b, 792 xs Syn xd 
‘Let not sorrow enter into thine heart, quoted by Levy, i. 164); OSy 7's only used in the Poel in the O. T., see 


Job xvi. 15 f Reading \nion (for non), cp. Prov. xxv. 10: cp. # qui non habuit animi sui tristitiam 
8 V 248 253 Syro-Hex + ‘in the Lord’ bh Jit. “not comely’, as G i 3 repeat ‘not comely’; G& zs 
more probably correct here, watt (= 710) kf = ®@: G ‘money’: 3% ‘mammon’ pie  esincl 


m-m Reading WIN (= S NIP and Ck) for Ap ‘he shall not meet with’ (ce. ‘will not retain possession of’) 





26. a happy heart. To be understood in accordance with v. 25. & ‘a heart that is in prosperity’; cp. xii. 8. 
But solitude... Mw) 2° (lit. ‘withdrawing and musing’) occur in the reverse order in 1 Kings xviil. 27, where 
Elijah says of Baal: ‘...for he is a god; either he is musing, or he is gone aside.’ The clause seems a little inappro- 
priate (possibly it expresses the thought of Eccles. xii. 12: ‘Much study is a weariness to the flesh’), and Smend suggests 


as an emendation: ‘ Weary eyes (reading O°, OD WM for Spy nawnyd) area sign of worry’; cp. xil. 9ff., xxv. 236. At 
any rate the words as they stand must be taken in a general sense, and not in reference to Ben-Sira’s own studies. & has: 
‘And the finding out of parables is a weariness of thinking,’ which is not far from #); the meaning of the words which 
is intended is to offer a contrast to what Is said in the previous clause. 


XIV. 1. whose mouth... Cp. xxv. 86; 1 Kingsi.6; Ps. xvii. 3, xxxix. 2, cxli. 3; Jas. ni. 2. G ‘that hath not slipped 
with his mouth’ is explanatory. 
And (who) doth not... See critical notes. 
2. whose soul doth not... Cp. 1 John il. 19-22. 
(4) XIV. 3-19. 
3. small of heart. i.e. one who is grudging; cp. #‘viro cupido et tenaci’. G pixpodAdyos, one who cavils about trifles. 
unfitting. Cp. xv.g; i ‘sine ratione’. 
And wherefore... See critical notes. 
the evil-eyed. i.e. envious, as G; cp. xvill. 8, xxviil. 11¢; Prov. xxiii.6, xxvill. 22: it is equivalent to ANI? 
(‘jealousy’) in its bad sense. In Pirge Aboth v. 29 the ‘evil eye’ is contrasted with the ‘ good eye’ (cp. xiv. 10 below) ; 
in the same tractate (il. 15) an ‘evil eye’ is reckoned among those things which ‘put a man out of the world’. The 
expression here is used with reference to the envy which the miser feels at seeing riches in the possession of others. 
haa Ck ypnuara is a free rendering; cp. Job xxvil. 13, where the Sept. has the same word for the Hebr. 495 
(‘silver’). 
4. He that withholdeth... The reference is to the miser who denies himself many things in order to increase his 
hoard ; he is in reality only laying it up for others. 
astranger... Cp. Eccles. vi. 2; & ‘others’. 
satiate himself. The Hebr. root Y¥2 means lit. to be full to bursting; the verb does not occur in the O. T., but 
in Exod. ix. 9 a derivative is used for ‘ blisters’ or ‘ boils’. 
5. He that harmeth... The reference is only to the miser; the ‘harm’ refers to the miser’s denying himself every 
enjoyment. 
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SIRACH 14. 6-13 


6 None is worse than him that is evil to his own soul, 


And the recompense of his evil is "in himself?. 


7 °And even if he doeth good, ?he doeth it in forgetfulness?, 


And at the jast 9he showeth forth" his wickedness°. 


8 'Evil is he that envieth® with his eye, 


Turning away his face and despising ment’. 


2“ 9 In,the eye of the covetous" (too) small is his portion, 


1)" 


But he that taketh his neighbour’s portion ’destroyeth his own portion’. 


10 “ The eye of the envious” hasteth® after bread, 


And naught is on his table. 
¥[A good eye causeth bread to increase, 
And ‘A dry fountain sendeth forth water’ upon (his) table. ]|% 


bin 54a 11 *My son, *if thou possessest aught, do well to thyself*, 


>And prosper to the best of thy power”. 


12 ©Remember that death tarrieth not, 


Nor hath the decree of Sheol been told thee‘. 


13 Before thou diest do good to him that loveth (thee), 


And “as thou hast prospered®, give to him. 


n-n £2, ‘with him’ c-0 > P-P 248 ‘he doeth it not willingly’: 2% ignoranter et non volens facit 
a-4 3 She will look upon’ UE 870 248 + ‘to look’ t Zit. ‘souls’: & ‘his soul’ USo G: 
#) ‘of him that stumbleth’ 7s a corruption: S ‘of a fool’ 7s an attempt to improve upon ® (Sera wy, xoay 3S) 
v-v & ‘loseth his own soul’, so V 248 Syro-Hex: & ‘drieth up his soul’: % donec consumat arefaciens animam 


suam: Smend 1s perhaps right tu emending ® in accordance with these, reading WD) Wad instead of pen JAND 


wow Jit, ‘The eye of (him that hath) an evil eye’ (py pr jp): Ge opOadpos rovnpos = AY PY, which perhaps 
represents the original XG ‘ (is) envious’ (= ® svexacily') TYG >: buts = H 29 inserts the title 
‘Concerning well-doing, for death tarrieth not’ a-a The Babylonian Talmud has preserved the right reading 
here: 3 3 ‘ Serve thy soul, and if thou hast [i.e. possessest aught], do well to thyself’ = -b Zzz. ‘ And according 
to the God [ 7. & power | of thy hand, make thyself fat the rendering of &, Kat m pos Popas Kupt@ afiws Tpooaye, betray's 
renorance of the febrew rdiom here c-¢ In the Babylonian Talmud, Erubin 54, this verse 1s quoted thus - 
‘For in Sheol there is no delight, and death hath no tarrying; and if thou say, I will give rest to my sons, the 
decree of (///. in) Sheol who will declare (it) unto thee?’ d-d Z7/, ‘according to the finding of thy hand’, 


6. None is worse... Cp. Prov. xi. 17. 
that is evilto... @G& ‘that is grudging to himself’; cp. Deut. xxviii. 54, 56 Sept. (Smend). 
isin himself. @ ‘is this’, i.e. being evil to his own soul, which does not fully bring out the force of Q. _ 

7. The omission of this and the next verse in 3) is perhaps only accidental; 5 has v. 7, though probably it is freely 
rendered (‘And if by chance he doeth good, it is by mistake, and at the last he will see his wickedness’). The omission 
in %#) can be accounted for by the similar beginning of vv. 6 (py) and 8 (AY 7); the beginning of v. 5 (YI) and the end 
of v. 6 (INYD) may also have tended to confuse things. 

in forgetfulness. 1.e. not of set purpose. 
And at the last... In spite of the apparent good done in forgetfulness, his true nature is sure to be revealed 
ultimately and seen of all the world. 

8. that envieth with his eye. Cp. 7. 6, where & uses the same word (6 Bacxaivwr). . . 

despising men. imepopav Wuxds. Smend would read imepopav Wuyxnv éavrod, as the verse is evidently intended to 
describe the harm done to the envious man himself; cp. the second clause in vv. 6, 7, 9, 10. 
9. In the eye of... € ‘A covetous man’s eye is not satisfied with his portion’. a 7 
destroyeth his own portion. See critical note. With & cp. Num. xi. 6, ‘.. but now our soul is dried up,’ 1.e. 
there is no more enjoyment of good things ; and Ps. xxi. 15 (16 in Hebr.). 

1o. The eye of the envious. See critical note. . 

hasteth. The Hebr. root DY (cp. xxxi. [xxxiv.] 16) means to pounce greedily upon something, cp. 1 Sam. xiv. 32 
(Ori), xv. 19, xxv. 14 (probably corrupt) ; these are the only occurrences of the verb in the O.T.; the coll, noun OY 
‘birds of prey’ occurs more often, Jer. xii. 9, &c. The picture is that of a bird of prey darting upon its spoil. 

And naught ison... @ «ai éAdumjs emi tis rparétns atrod. Although the miser is ever grasping, he has naught 
to show for it. 7 

A good eye. For the expression cp. xxxv. 8 (=xxxi. 10); Prov. xxn.9; Pirge Aboth v. 29. . 

A dry fountain... This seems to be a quotation. The bracketed clauses are secondary according to Smend. 

11. See critical notes. 

do well to thyself. Cp. Ps. xlix. 18. 

12, the decree. PN, i.e. that which has been determined, cp. xli. 2. 

13. as thou hast prospered... Cp. Lev.v.11. 
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SIRACH 14. 14-21 


it)” 14 °Refrain not from the joy of the present®, 
Ch ‘And let not the portion of a good desire pass thee by‘. 
in* 15 Wilt thou not leave thy wealth to another, 


And thy labour to them that cast the lot ? 
16 Give and take; yea, indulge thy soul, 
Lrubin 54a §For in Sheol there is no delight&, 
17 All flesh withereth® like a garment, 
in” And the eternal decree is: ‘Thou shalt surely die!’ 
18 As the leaf that groweth on a luxuriant tree, 
One fadeth, and another sprouteth ; 
*So (are) the generations of flesh and blood, 
One dieth, and another flourisheth!! ; 
1g All his works will surely decay, 
And the labour of his hands followeth after him. 


(a) XIV. 20-27. The Blessedness of him who seeks Wisdom (= 4+4 distichs). 


20 Blessed (is) the man that meditateth* on’ Wisdom", 
And that giveth heed™ to understanding, 

21 That directeth® his heart upon her ways, 
And giveth heed unto her paths°; 


reading NYA for Nw e-e Lit, ‘Withdraw not (thyself) from the good things of a day’ Hf, which 
ts corrupt, reads: ‘And upon the portion of a brother trespass not’: ms (‘brother’) zs @ corruption of m8 
(‘desire’); 290 (‘good’) should, according to G, be added ; for “ay in the sense as used in G& cp. Jer. xiii. 24, 
Isa. xxix. 5. S >: ®% + ‘And an evil desire, desire not’, a gloss, which, however, shows thal & has preserved 
the correct rendering &-€ ® ‘ For in Sheol there is no seeking of delight (= G); but all (that is) fitting to do, 
do in the sight of God’ ; she addttion 1s due to the destre to tone down the flippant sentiment of the verse. % > the 
second clause, but has the addition bh Zit. ‘wears out’ = -i' Tn the Talmud, Erubin 54, these clauses are quoted 
thus: ‘the sons of men are like the herbs of the field, some flourish (4 ‘sparkle’), others fade’ } Lit. 
‘ripeneth’. A/ the end of the v. 253 Syro-Hex +‘ (It is) by the decree of the Lord’ KNC8® 79 248 253 
perernoet (= 3), so S Syro-Hex: G (redevrnoe) ts corrupt 1 Zt. Sin’ 11 % + Et in sensu suo cogitabit 
circumspectionem dei m Z2/, ‘that hath respect’ Bel?/. “settethi © Reading TWN3N3 (= 8) 


14. See critical notes. 
15. Wilt thou not leave... Cp. Ps. xlix. 6-11, 17. Therefore why not enjoy it while you have it? 
to them that cast the lot. ‘In Palestine brothers divided their patrimony by'lot as late as, and probably much 
later than, the second century’ (Baba Bathra 106 6 (T. B.); see JE, vii. 188 a). 
16. indulge thy soul. Cp. Prov. xxix. 21. 
17. withereth like... Cp. Job xiii. 21; Ps. cii. 26 (Sept.); Is. 1. 9, li. 6. 
Thou shalt surely die. @% ‘Thou shalt die the death’; cp. Gen. ii. 17 (Sept.), 11. 19. The Hebr. root )) occurs 
mainly in the poetical books of the O. T. 
18. As the leaf... The two first clauses of this verse are quoted in Erubin $4 a (see crit. notes above); cp. Is. 
xxxiv. 4, xl.6, 8; 1 Pet. 1. 24. 
a luxuriant tree. @& ‘a thick tree’, cp. Deut. xn. 2, &c. 
One fadeth... && ‘Some it sheddeth, and some it maketh to grow’. 
So (are) the... This and the next clause were inadvertently omitted in the text of #2; they are added in the 
margin. 
fiesh and blood. OF W2 (=odapE& xai aipa, also in the order aiza xat oap£; cp. xvil. 31; Matt. xvi.17; 1 Cor. 
xv.50; Gal. i. 16) does not occur in the O.T., but is frequent in Rabbinical writings ; ‘the writers use this form of speech 
infinite times, and by it oppose sex to God’ (Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. e¢ Talm. [Gandell’s ed.}, il. 234). 
filourisheth. Lit. ‘ripens’, used of the ‘ripening grape’ in Is. xviii. 6; cp.1 Kingsxi.20. @& ‘is born’. In # there 
is added N'TN® J> (‘so is [their] latter end’); see Cowley in /QA, xii. IIo. 
19. All his works... @& ‘ Every work rotteth and fadeth away’. %, in order to tone down this rather pessimistic 
note, substitutes: ‘All his works shall be prpved before Him’ (i.e. God). 
will surely decay. Cp. Is. xl. 20, where this word (3?) is used of a tree rotting, and Prov. x. 7, where it is used 
in reference to ‘the name of the wicked’. 
And the labour... Just as man perishes and is forgotten, so it is with his works (cp. Job xxi. 13; John xii. 19) ; 
contrast with this thought Rev. xiv. 13. @& ‘And the worker thereof shall depart with it’. 
XIV. 20—XVI. 23. The general theme of this division is Divine retribution. 1t contains six subsections. 
(2) XIV. 20-27. 
20. that meditateth. See critical note. Cp. vi. 37, 1.28; Ps. cxix. 15, 23, 148. 
that giveth heed... Cp. Ps. cxix. 117; @ ‘And that shall discourse by his understanding’; some cursives add 
‘holy things’. 
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SIRACH 14, 22—15. 3 


22 Going forth after her like a spy, 


He looketh stealthily upon? her enterings-in". 


23 [Blessed is he] that peereth into her window, 


And hearkeneth at her doors ; 


24 Who encampeth round about her house, 


And fixeth his pegs into her wall ; 


25 *Who pitcheth® his tent tclose beside her’, 


And dwelleth in a goodly dwelling ; 


26 And buildeth" his nest” in her foliage, 


And lodgeth among her branches; 


27 Seeking refuge from the heat in her shade, 


He dwelleth within her habitations. 


(6) XV. 31-10. How Wisdom is to be attained (= 2+ 24+2+242 distichs). 


15 1 For* he that feareth the Lord doeth this, 


And he that taketh hold of the Law findeth her. 

2 And she will meet him as a mother, 
And as a youthful wife will she receive him; 

3 And she will feed him with the bread of understanding, 
And ‘will give him the waters of knowledge? to drink. 


P Reading by Wor S5, which the sense demands aCp. B ecodas: Gk otherwise obdots iI 2 8 Lit, 


‘stretcheth out’ t-b Zit. upon her hand’ u Zit, ‘setteth’ YG ‘children’, m¢sreading \9p (‘ his nest’) 
as 93 ‘his children’ 
2G 3 > » Reading ANIN Instead of AKXIAN 


21. That directeth... Cp. xxi. 176, xvi. 20; Is. xlvii. 7. & ‘ He that considereth her ways in his heart’. 
And giveth heed unto... & ‘And he shall take knowledge of her hidden things’; cp. iv. 18, vi. 22, xxxix. 3,7. 
Pirge Aboth vi. 1: ‘...and they reveal to him the secrets of the Torah.’ 
22. Going forth. . . He looketh stealthily. & renders both verbs in the imperative. 
like a spy. Cf.2Sam.x. 3. @& ‘as one that tracketh’ (ws iyveurys), using the metaphor of a hunter. 
He looketh stealthily. Cp. Prov. viii. 34. @& ‘lieth in wait’, continuing the metaphor of a hunter. 
23. into her window. Cp. xxi. 23; Song of Songs ii. 9. 
at her doors. Cp. ll. 19; Prov. vill. 34. 
24. encampeth. Cp. iv. 13,15. & ‘lodgeth’. 
his pegs. The same Hebr. word as in Judges v. 26. 
25. And dwelleth... Cp. Prov. 1. 33. 
26. his nest. See critical note. 
in her foliage. Cp. Ps. civ. 12. Q& ‘under her shelter’. 
lodgeth among. G& ‘shall rest under’. . 

27. Seeking refuge... @& ‘ By her he shall be covered from heat (cp. Eccles. vii. 12), and shall lodge in her glory ’ 
(cp. Is. iv. § f.). 

(6) XV. 1-10. 

XV.1. For. Wrongly omitted by &, since this and the following verses are connected with what has preceded; the 
way in which men should seek Wisdom is now followed by a description of the reception accorded to those who 
find her. 

doeth this. Referring to what has preceded. _ 

he that taketh hold of... M71 W5IN; cp. Jer. ii. 8, where four offices are enumerated, among which this is one, 
viz. priests, lawyers, rulers, prophets ; the second of these (‘handlers of the Law’) came to be technically known as the 
Scribes (=‘Sopherim’, cp. xxxviii. 24—-xxxix. 11); in the N.T. ypappareis, and, more rarely, vouixot (Matt. xxn. 35; 
Luke vii. 30, x. 25, xi. 45 ff., xiv. 3) or vopodSdoxado. (Luke v. 17; Acts v. 34; 1 Tim. i. 7); they were those who 
occupied themselves with the study and teaching of the sacred Scriptures, and, above all, withthe Law. 

the Law. The most important point about Ben-Sira’s teaching regarding the Law is that he identifies it with 
Wisdom ; but the way in which this identification is taken for granted shows that Ben-Sira is not expressing a new truth, 
but one which in his time had already become generally accepted ; cp. the following passages: 1. 26, xix. 20, Xxl. 11, 
XXIV. 23, xxxiv. (Qk xxxi.) 8. 

findeth her. i.e. Wisdom; 2317’ is more strictly ‘ shall attain her’ or ‘overtake ’, as in Judges xx. 43. 

2....asamother. The same comparison is used in reference to Jahveh in Js, xlix. 14, 15. . 

a youthful wife. See the same expression in Prov. v. 18, ‘a young wife’; G yurn mapGeveias, cp. Prov. Vil. 4, 5 ; 
Jer. iii. 4; Joel i. 8 (see Sept. in each case); cp. also Wisd. vil. 8. 

will she receive him. With % cp. 1 Chron. xu. 18. 

3. bread of understanding. Cp. Prov. ix. 5 — . . 

waters of knowledge. & vdwp codias. In the later Jewish literature the ‘water and ‘bread of the Torah are 
often referred to; e.g. in Shabéath 120a (T.B.) the words of Is. ili. 1, ‘the whole stay of bread,’ are explained as 
referring to the Torah; in the Midrash Bereshith Raboa, § Ixx (to Gen. xxviil. 20), it is said that the proselyte may find 
in Israel ‘the bread of the Torah’. In the Midrash SAr Radda i. 4 it is said: ‘As water refreshes the body, so does 
the Torah refresh the soul.’ 
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SIRACH 15. 4-13 


4°And he that stayeth upon her will not fall, 

Nor shall he that trusteth in her be ashamed ; 

5 And she will exalt him above his neighbour, 

And will open his mouth in the midst of the assembly. 
6 Joy and gladness shall he find, 

And she will make him inherit an everlasting name. 
7 °Ungodly men¢ shall not obtain her, 

And the arrogant shall not look upon her. 

8 Far from the mockers is she, 

And liars do not think of her. 

9 Praise* is not seemly in the mouth of the wicked, 

For it hath not been apportioned *to him® by God. 
10 In the mouth of the wise praise is uttered, 

And ‘he who is mighty! with her shall teach her. 


(c) XV. 11-20. On Free-will (= 24+14+2+2+4+2+1 distichs). 


II Say not: ‘ From God is my transgression, 

For that which He hateth made He not. 

12 Say not: ‘(It is) He that made me to stumble,’ 
For there is no need of Sevil mené. 


13 Evil and abomination doth the Lord hate, 


And *8 He doth not let it come nigh to them® that fear Him. 


c-e Lif, ‘men of falsehood’ dS ‘wisdom’ e-e && > exc. 70 106 248 ii Li, ‘he whoertleins 
8-& Lif, ‘men of violence’, cp. # ‘homines impii ’ es-e8 Lif, ‘he doth not cause it to encounter them’ 


4. he that stayeth upon her. On the other hand, in Ps. xvili. 18 Jahveh is man’s stay. 
5. She willexalt him. Cp. /27ge Aboth vi. 1, where it is said: ‘And it [the Torah} magnifies him and exalts him 
over all things’; cp. also Sirach tv, 11. 
will open his mouth. In order that he may teach. 
in the midst of the assembly. Cp. xxi. 17; Prov. xxiv. 7. The reference is probably to those gathered together 
for instruction in the temple, for, as Friedlander has shown (Syagoge und Kirche in thren Anfangen), the synagogue 
did not exist in Palestine until the latter half of the second century B.C. 
6. & ‘Joy and a crown of gladness and an everlasting name shall he inherit’; for ‘crown’ cp. i. 9, vi. 31. 
an everlasting name. Cp. Is. lv). 3, where, however, this is given by God. 
7. Ungodly men. & ‘Foolish men’. i) NY ND, cp. Job xi. 11; Ps. xxvi. 4; # homines stulti. 
the arrogant. G ‘liars’. #) [VT 28, cp. Jer. xiii. 2. 
8. the mockers. G ‘pride’; cp. Eth ‘the proud’. The ‘mockers’ are the cynical free-thinkers to whom wisdom, 
as contained in the Law, is foolishness; cp. xiv. 6. 
do not think of her. Cp. xxiv. 20. 
g. This and the next verse belong to what has preceded, but form, at the same time, an introduction to what follows. 
seemly. NN), cp. Ps. xxxiii. 1, cxlvii. 1 (Smend). 
apportioned. G ‘sent’. Cp. # Quoniam a deo profecta est sapientia. 
10. In the mouth of... @& ‘For praise shall be spoken in wisdom’. Cp. il. 29; Prov. xi. 9. 
And he who is mighty... & «at 6 xipws etvdaoet aitdv, but, as the rendering of # shows (‘Et dominator dabit 
eam ill’), this is a corruption of kai 6 xuptevwr Sacet ait@, which is much nearer to #}; atr@ must originally have been 
autTny. Cp. Matt. vil. 29. 


(c) XV. 11-20. Cp. with this passage James i, 13 f. 
11. From God is my transgression. G& ‘ Through the Lord I fell away’. 
that which He hateth made He not. G ‘ For thou shalt not do the things that He hateth ’, a misunderstanding 
of the point in #). The reference is probably to the Yeser 4a-ra‘ (the ‘Evil Tendency’) which, according to the text, 
was evidently believed by some to have been created by God, a belief which ts reflected in later Rabbinical writings, 
e.g. Qtddushin 306(T.B.): ‘1 (God) created an evil tendency ( Yeser Aa-ra‘) ; 1 created for him (i.e. for man, in order 
to counteract this) the Law as a means of healing’; and in Bereshith Rabba, § xxvii (to Gen. vi. 6), Rabbi Ibo explains 
the text to mean: ‘It repenteth Me for having created in him (i.e. in man) the evil tendency ; if I] had not created tt 
in him, he would not have rebelled against Me.’ In earlier days, too, it was believed that God was the cause of sin; 
SCG. 2 Samiexxins, I; Ef. Vint Ezek. itt, 20, 
I2. Say not. WNN [5, i.e. ‘By no means say ...°; cp. Is. xxxvi. 18 (Smend). 
stumble. G ‘err’. 
evilmen. G ‘a sinful man’. With the whole verse cp. Job xxii. 2 ff. 
13. Eviland abomination. G ‘every abomination’. 
He doth not let it come nigh. Gi ovx éo7w dyanrnréy should be emended to. . . amaytnrov (Knabenbauer). 
14. God. G ‘ He himself’. 
created man... Since man was created by God he cannot have been bad from the beginning ; the teaching here 
implied seems to be that man became bad because he followed his evil inclination ; contrast, however, xxx1il, (G@ xxxvi.) 
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SIRACH 15. 14—16. 3 


14 God created man from the beginning, 


h And placed? him in the hand of his Yeser. 


15 If thou (so) desirest, thou canst keep the commandment, 


jAnd (it is) wisdom* to do His good pleasure’. 


16 Poured out before thee (are) fire and water, 


Stretch forth thine hand unto that which thou desirest. 


17 Life and death’ (are) before man, 


That which he desireth shall be given to him. 


18 Sufficient is the wisdom of the Lord, 


(He is) mighty in power, and secth all things. 


19 And the eyes of God behold his works, 


And He knoweth every deed of man. 


20 He commanded no man to sin, 


Nor gave strength to men of lies”. 


(7) XVI. 1-5. The Curse of sinful Children (= 2+2+1+41 distichs). 


16 © Desire not the sight” of unprofitable sons, 


And delight not in corrupt children ; 


2 Yea, and if they “are fruitful’, exult not because of them 


If they have no fear of the Lord. 


3 Trust not thou in their life, 


‘Nor rely on their *end®?; 


bh ® rnserts the following gloss: ‘ And delivered him into the hand of him that spoileth him’; edded for doctrinal 
purposes lufey. “ pave’ i-i$>: %S + ‘and if thou trust in him, of a truth (/7/ even) thou shalt live ° 
kK Zif, “understanding ° 17 +‘good and evil’ m ¥) +-¢he gloss: ‘And He hath no mercy on him that 
committeth falsehood (/%. doeth vanity), nor on him that revealeth secrets.” S$ 4+‘And He said not to the sons of 
flesh that they should sin, and He hath no mercy on them that commit falsehood.’ 

aH has the title ‘Concerning ungodly children’ b Zit, ‘beauty’: G& S ‘ multitude’ cc & 3 
‘multiply ’ d-d % ‘ And trust not that there will be a good end for them’ e-e GEC « place’; NA V 55 155 
248 253 254 Syro-Hex Sah ‘multitude’; #) + she gloss: ‘For there will not be for them a good end’; &** 


+ orevakis yap mevOer awpw Kar eLe:byns avtwy ouptedetay yrwcerat 


14, 15. Yeser is here used in a neutral sense (almost equivalent to Free-will) in which lay the power of doing right or 
wrong ; the origin of evil is, therefore, in this passage, traced to man; cp. xxv. 24; Wisd. xil. 11; 4 Esdras iv. 29-3). 
A later scribe, realizing the difficulty which could be urged, that as the Creator of all things God must have created the 
Yeser with its tendency to evilas well as to good, added the gloss that God delivered man from his spoiler (i.e. Satan ; 
see Critical note); cp. iv.19. This later scribe, in his turn, however, did not realize that the difficulty still remained. 

Yeser. Cp. xxvil. 6, xxxvil. 3: Gt dcaBovacov. 

15. If thou (so) desirest. In this and the two next verses the normal Jewish doctrine of Free-will is well 
illustrated ; it is characteristic of this that divine grace occupies a relatively subordinate position. 

the commandment. AND, i.e. any precept of the Law; the keeping (NW) of such is reckoned as of merit. Cp. 
PIGS asin oie 2, xiv. 6: Prov. xix. 63 Eccles. vill. 5- 

And (it is) wisdom ... @ ‘And faithfulness (it is) to do (His) good pleasure, cp J rov. xi. 225 for M2N 
(‘understanding’) it is perhaps better to read VON (‘faithfulness ’), following G& (and see the addition of #), with 
which cp. Hab. ii. 4; see critical note); cp. % ‘ Et in perpetuum fidem placitam facere’. 

16. Poured out before thee. (& ‘ He hath set before thee’. 

fire and water. Corresponding to ‘life and death'in v.17; opposing elements; cp. Light and darkness = 

Good and evil. For the synonym ‘ Fire’ for ‘Good’, applied to God, cp. Deut. iv. 24. . 
17. Life and death. With the addition of i (see critical note) cp. Deut. xxx. 15,19; see also Jer. xxi. 8. 
18. Sufficient is ... i.e. God knows what each man chooses, cp. xlii. 17. && ‘Great is... 

(He is) mighty in power. i.e. It lies within His power to punish those who choose the evil, and to reward those 
who choose the good. 

and seeth all things. Cp. Ps. xxxiil. 13-15. a 

19. And the eyes of God... @& ‘And His eyes are upon them that fear Him’, cp. Ps. xxxtii, 18, xxxiv. 16. 
And He knoweth every deed... Cp. Pirge Aboth iv. 31: ‘ He is the framer, and He the creator, and He the 
discovereres. 4) ep. PS.xxum, 15. 
20. tosin. & ‘to be ungodly’ (aceBeiv). - = 
nor gave strength... & ‘And He gave no man licence to sin’. For the addition in # see critical note. 
(qd) XVI. 1-5. 
hy iealee Desire Ot...) Cp: xii. 12. 
sight. & ‘multitude’, anticipating v. 2. 
unprofitable sons. Lit. ‘vain youths’. Cp. Philemon 11. 
2. 1fthey have... & ‘Except the fear of the Lord be with them’. . 
3. Trust not thou... For the reason that it may suddenly come to an end cp. Job xxiv. 24. 
on their end. For the Hebr. word 2P¥ in the unusual sense of ‘end’ cp. Ps. cxix. 33, 112. Possibly the word ts 
to be understood in the sense of ‘ gain’, as in Ps. xix. 11 (12 in Hebr.) ; Prov. xxit. 4. 
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SIRACH 16. 3-12 


For better is one! than a thousand§, 
And to die childless than ®(to have)" a presumptuous posterity. 
4 From one that®® feareth the Lord a city is peopled, 
But through a race of treacherous men it is desolated'. 
5 Many things like these mine eye hath seen, 
And mightier things than these mine ear hath heard. 


(c) XVI. 6-14. God's righteous wrath against the Wicked (= 1+24+2+142+42{+ 2] distichs). 


6 In the assembly of the wicked a fire is kindled, 
And in an apostate nation doth wrath burn. 
» He forgave not the princes* of old, 
Who revolted ™! in their might. 
8 He spared not "the place where Lot sojourned®, 
Who were arrogant in their pride ; 
9 Nor did He spare the nation accursed®, 
Dispossessed because of their sin?. 
10 Thus (did it happen) to the six hundred thousand footmen, 
Who were destroyed in the arrogancy of their heart. 
11 Yea, and if there be one who is stiff-necked, 
A marvel it would be were he not punished. 
For mercy and wrath are with Him, 
He forgiveth and pardoneth, but Tupon the wicked’ He causeth His wrath to rest’. 
12 As great as His mercy (is), so is His chastisement®: 
(Each) man doth He judge according to his works. 


1248 + ‘righteous’; N¢-* + oe the will of the Lord’ (= #®S): 2 + timens deum Syke oe 
‘transgressors’: 70 + ‘sinners’: &% + filii impii b-h % + ‘one that hath many unprofitable children 
and than’ hh # + ‘is childless (but)’ i248 +‘ quickly’ k G& @ ‘giants’ I-] 3 ‘who filled 
the world’ m #) + | of yore” n-n & ‘the inhabitants of the city of Lot’ onca + ‘the nation 
of Canaan’ bxea + ° All these things did He do to the hard-hearted nations, nor was He appeased 
by the multitude of His holy ones’ 455 70 248 + ‘ Chastising, showing mercy, smiting, healing, 
the Lord guarded them in mercy and in discipline’ rr % ‘punisheth sins’ ek + ‘great’ 


4. that feareth the Lord. G ‘that hath understanding’; % ‘that feareth God’. To have understanding and to 
fear the Lord are synonymous terms in the Wisdom- Literature, cp. 1. 145 Prov.t. 7; 1x. fo: 2esacxigne: 
But through... Cp. Gen. xix. 24, 25. @& ‘ But a race of wicked men shall be made desolate ’ , misunderstanding 
the point of ®. 
5. mightier things than... These are enumerated in the verses that follow. 
(ce) XV]. 6-14. 
6. a fire is kindled. Cp. Num. xvi. 35 for the thought, but probably the reference is not specifically to this as 
in the enumeration of events in the succeeding verses the chronological order 1s followed. 
an apostate nation. The same phrase in Is. x. 6. 
7. He forgave not. & ‘ ae was not pacified towards ’. 
the princes of old. 3 ‘the ancient kings’; G& follows the Sept. of Gen. vi. 4, ‘the giants’ of old time; cp. 
Num. xxi. 21-31; Wisd. xiv. 6; Judith xvi. 7; Bar. lit, 26 ff.; 3 Macc. 11. 4; Enoch vil, 2, ix. 9; -]bilees vr 


Who revolted . iL Oui destructi sunt confidentes suae virtuti. 
8. He spared not... Cp. Gen. xix. 14. 
the place . . . sojourned. ord 0D as in Job xvii. 19, wa; not as Gr S. 
Who were arrogant... Cp. Ezek. xvi. 49; 3 Macc. 1. 5 (Smend). & ‘Whom He abhorred for their pride’. 


9. spare. G&S ‘pity’. - 
the nation accursed. i.e. Canaan, as &¢.4 explains correctly in an addition. @& ‘the people of perdition’. 


10. to the six hundred thousand ... Cp. xlvi. 8, and see Num. ix. 21 ; it is improbable, as the context shows, 


that the reference is to Exod) xily 375 as Ryssel thinks. 
destroyed. Lit. ‘taken amen ; G& ‘ gathered together ’. 


in the arrogancy of... For Aas Hebrew cp. Deut. i. 43; S ‘because of their murmuring ’ (cp. Num. xiv. 
Ng Gz ‘in the hardness... cp. 2 


. stiff-necked. Cp. Exod. xxxii. ie XXxXIll. 3, 5, and for @& Neh. vil. 51. 
wn marvel. 2h; the noun (Aramaic) occurs, outside our book, only in Dan. tii. 32, 33, vi. 28. 
For mercy and SEEM? . The same clause as v. 6c (® &). 
He forgiveth ... & for the whole clause, ° ce is mighty to forgive (Suvdarns é&thagpor, cp. Ps. Ixxxvi. 5, 
Cxxx. 4), and poureth ‘out wrath,’ 
but upon the wicked... The same clause as 7. 6d ( &). 
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SIRACH 16. 13-19 


13 The sinner shall not escape with his spoil, 


And He will not suffer the desiret of the righteous to fail for ever. 


14 Every one that doeth righteousness shall receive his reward, 


And every man shall find" (his reward) before Him, according to his works. 


15 [*The Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh who knew Him not, 


Whose works were manifest under the heavens; 


16 His mercies are seen by all His creation, 


And His light and His darkness” hath He apportioned unto the children of men.]|” 


(f) XVI. 17-23. Man's insignificance in the sight of God (= 2+3+3+1 distichs). 


17 Say not: ‘I am hidden from God, 


And in the height who will remember me ? 
I shall not be noticed* among so illustrious a people, 
And what is my soul among the mass of the spirits Yof all the children of men’ ?’ 


18 Behold the heavens and the heavens of the heavens, 


And the deep, and the earth? ; 


19 *When He treadeth upon them they stand firm, 


And when He visiteth them they tremble?. 
Yea, the bottoms of the mountains, and the foundations of the world, 
When He® looketh upon them they tremble greatly. 


'G& XS ‘patience’ u Reading (after & SB) XY" for XV V-V & > (exc. 106 248): SAr = ®: the two cursives 
vary only slightly from ® w Reading (after the cursives 106 248 and S) awn rstead of \nav (‘ His blessing ’) 
x B C ‘remembered ’ SY & > 2 ¥o 248106 # + ‘and all that in them is’ a-@ B ‘when He 
visiteth them they are shaken’ b 248 snserts: ‘ The whole world was made, and existeth, by His will’ 
© 70 248 ‘the Lord’ 


12. according to his works. Cp. xv. 19, and Pzvge Aboth it. 24: ‘ The world is judged by grace; and everything 
is according to work.’ , 

13. the desire. Cp. Prov. x. 24, xi. 23; Ps. cxil. 10; Smend, on the basis of xliv. 1o (Hebr.), emends to ‘hope 
(MPN for MINN). 

for ever. Omitted in G. 

14. Every one that ...to his works. & ‘He will make room for every work of mercy; each man shall find 
according to his works’. Concerning the éfficacy of works, see ill. 14, 31, xl. 27, Xvll. 22, xxix. 9, xxxl. 9, Io, &c.; 
the Hebr. phrase APIY Avy is the technical one for fulfilling the commandments of the Law (A/i/tzvoth) ; Ben-Sira 
frequently lays stress on the need of this, though occasionally he finds it necessary to utter a note of warning, e.g. 
in v. 5, 6, where he combats the belief that any number of sins can be committed provided that a sufficient number 
of good works are dene to atone for them (cp. xxxiv. 26 [xxxi. 31]). The danger of works assuming a mechanical 
character became a more urgent one as time went on, see e.g. Matt. vii. 15, 27; it is seen clearly also in the later 
Rabbinical literature (for many examples see Weber, /uédische Theologie, pp. 279 ff.), though passages in which the 
efficacy of works is balanced by teaching on the need of grace are not wanting. 

before Him. i.e. in His (God’s) sight. 

15,16. These verses are probably not original, but they must have got into the text at an early period, as they are found 
in the Syriac and Arabic versions, as well as in two Greek cursives. .They belong to the secondary recension of #. 

15. The Lord hardened ... Cp. Exod. 1x. 12 ff. 

under the heavens. Cp. Exod. v. 2, xvii. 14; Deut. xxv. 19, xxix. 19; Job xli. 3. 


16, the children of men. & ro ddapavr, a corruption for ro adup (O12). 


(7 \ ANT 17-23. 

17. 1am hidden from God. Cp. Ps. cxxxix. 7-12. 

noticed. Lit. ‘known’, i.e. recognized. 

among the mass... & ‘ina boundless creation’; Sa‘adya, who quotes this verse (Smend), omits ‘ of all the 
children of men’, which overloads the clause, and is evidently not original. 

18, 19. The whole-hearted acknowledgement of the divine glory and power contained in these verses cannot be 
intended to be spoken by the sceptic, in whose mouth they would sound strange ; it is clear, on the other hand, that 
vu. 20-22 belong to the same speaker as v.17. It would seem that vv. 18, 19 have got out of place; they would 
come more appropriately after v. 23, where, after having rebuked the sceptic’s way of thinking, Ben-Sira utters his own 
confession of faith. 

18. the heavens of the heavens. Cp. Deut. x. 14; 1 Kings vill. 27; 3 Mace. ii. 15. 

the deep, and the earth. These, with the heavens, went to make up the universe, according to the ancient Hebrew 
conception. The ‘deep’ = Zehom (cp. Gen. vi. 11), i.e. the subterranean abyss of waters. 

19. treadeth. Lit. ‘cometh down’, cp. Ps. xvii. 8, civ. 32. 

And when He visiteth... 1P5 often has the sense of ‘punish’; cp. Is. x. 12; Jer. ix. 24 (Hebr.); with the 
whole verse cp. Zest. 72 Patriarchs, Levi ili. 9: ‘When, therefore, the Lord looketh upon all creation, the heavens 
and the earth and the abysses are shaken.’ 

the bottoms of the mountains. Cp. Jonah ii. 6 (Hebr. 7); & ‘the mountains’. 

When He looketh... Cp. Ps. civ. 32; Nahum 1. 5. 
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SIRACH 16. 20-27 


20 ‘In truth, unto me He will not have respect ; 


And as for my ways, who will mark them ?° 


21 If I sin, no eye beholdeth it, 


Or if I deal untruly in all secrecy, who will know it? 


22 “My righteous dealing, who declareth it ? 


And what hope (is there) ? for the decree is distant *4¢,’ 


23 They that lack understanding think these things, 


And the man of folly thinketh this. 


(a), XVI. 24-30. Wesdom as seen in Creation (= 2+2+2 +42 distichs). 


24 Hearken ye unto me, and receive my wisdom, 


And set your heart upon my words. 


25 I will pour out my spirit’ by weight, 


And &by measure’ will I declare my knowledge. 


26 When God created His works from the beginning, 


hAfter making them® He assigned them (their) portions’. 


27 He set in order His* works for ever, 


1And their authority unto their generations’. 
They hunger not, neither ™are they weak®, 
And they cease not from their works®. 


cen ca + ‘And according as a man asketh, his eye shall see (his reward’): cp. v. 14b d-dZ% > * Reading 
Pa for PN (Smend) &€70 106 248 © +‘ And the trying of all things is not until the end’ {3 ‘words’ 
8-8 S$ ‘in wisdom’ h-h %# ‘Concerning their life’: /Azs zs all that ts left of 3 in the clause; it ts wanting from 
here to xvitl. 23 1S ‘laws’ FON 92590" thet (=o) l-l 49 106 248: ‘In His hand are their 
beginnings from generation to generation’ m-m So X: & ‘do they labour’: 70 106 248 +‘in His works’: 
% ‘do they labour, + ‘nor are they weary’ n $ ‘strength’ 


20. In truth. In this and the two next verses the sceptic’s train of thought is continued from v. 17; he says, in effect, 
that neither evil actions nor righteous dealing matter since God is indifferent to both. @ misunderstands the point of 
the words, and renders: ‘And no heart shall think upon these things, and who shall conceive his ways ?’ 

21. IfLsin... It is difficult to make much out of &: ‘Anda tempest which no man seeth [x°-4 adds: ‘ shall come 
upon him’, to make sense], and the more part of his works are among hidden things’; with the second clause cp. xiliii. 32. 
Smend ingeniously emends the first clause thus: kav xaxoroty divOpwros ov« dWera 6 dpOadpos airov, but the unanimity of 
the Greek MSS. in reading xaratyis points to an original misreading of #). With the whole verse cp. xxiii. 18-20. 

22. who declareth it? Since God Hiniself, according to the sceptic, does not see it (cp. vv. 20, 21), who is there to 
tell Him aA man deals righteously? The sceptic is represented as not believing in the ministry of angels (cp. Job 
XXXII]. 23, 24). 

And what hope (is there)? & ‘Or who shall endure them?’ izopevet is probably a corruption of tropovn (=MPN 
In JOpusTy 19 hs lxailo, Ix1, 5); 

for the decree is distant. i.e. the decreed reward for well-doing, or punishment for evil-doing, is, in any case, so 
far off that one need not be concerned with either. 

23. And the man of folly... G paraphrastically: ‘And an unwise and erring man thinketh follies.’ Cp. Ps. xiv. 1 
(Sept. xiii. 1), fii. 1 (Sept. Iii. 1). 


XVI. 24—XVIII. 29. Divine retribution further exemplified. This division contains seven subsections. 
(2) XVI. 24-30. 
24,25. These verses form an introduction to this section, which deals with the wonders of Creation, in which the 
divine Wisdom js revealed. 
24. receive my wisdom. Cp. viii. 9. pial means ‘insight’, or ‘good sense’; cp. Prov. ili. 4, xi]. 15, &c. G& ‘learn 
knowledge’. 
set your heart. With G mpdcexe ry xapdia cov cp. Deut. xxxii. 46 (Sept.). 
25. I will pour out. The Hebr. root 32) is a late one, and occurs only elsewhere in the poetical books, Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes; cp. x. 13, 1. 27. 
by weight. Cp. xxi. 5, xxvili. 25. 
by measure. & €v axpifeia. 
will I declare my knowledge. Cp. Job x. 17, xxxil. 6. 
26. When God created. G& év xpioe: (a scribal error for xrioe:) Kupiov. Cp. 1 Enoch il. 1-3. 
...He assigned them... Cp. Gen. i. 20, 25; Ps. cxxxvi. 6-9. 
27. Me setain,order .... © Co. Psy ei can 
their authority. ras apyds airav. Cp. Gen.i. 16, 18; Ps. cili. 22; i.e. the sphere of their activity. Ryssel refers 
to Philo (De Afonarch.1. § i, 1. § 5 ff.), where the sun and the stars are designated dpyartes. 
unto their generations. Cp. Ps. cxxxv. (cxyxvi.) &f. (Sept.). 
They hunger not... Cp. xliii. 10. 
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t 28 °Not one thrusteth aside his neighbour®, 
They never disobey His word. 
29 And after this the Lord looked upon the earth, 
And Pfilled it with His good things?. 
30 With every living thing He filled4 the earth ; 
‘And into it is their return’. 


| (6) XVII. 1-14. God's gifts to man (= 2+2+4+242 distichs). 


17 1 God? created man? out of dust®, 
And turned him back thereunto. 
2 He granted them 4a [fixed] number of days’, 
And gave them authority over all® things ‘on the earth‘. 
3 ®He clothed them with strength #like unto Himself #s, 
And made them according to His own® image. 
4 He put the fear of them! upon all flesh, 
And caused them to have power* over beasts and birds’. 
G& S* 7q™ With insight and understanding He filled their heart”, 
74 And taught™™ them good and evil. 
6a ® He created for them® tongue, and eyes, and ears, 
64 And He gave® them a heart to understand, 


o-o ‘they hate not one another’ P-v % ‘blessed it with all its fruits’ SoS; G ‘covered’ '' 3 ‘And 
gathered within it all His works’ 

a So SU: & ‘The Lord’ b § Adam ¢ SoS: © + ‘and made him after His image’ d-d So SL: 
Gx ‘days by number’: G& # + ‘anda set time’ €So70 3 ff 777, ‘thereon’ 6-E © omits this clause 
here, but places it before v. 2: &‘ By His wisdom He clothed them with strength and covered them with fear’ 
eg-88 Reading xad eautoy for xa@’ eavrous hSorA iSo S: GY ‘him’ k-k Ch. Bb: S>: 70 248 + 
‘in His likeness’ (¢.e. like Him) '70 248 +: ‘They (#.¢. men) received the use of five powers (7. e. the five 
senses) of the Lord; but as a sixth He also accorded them the gift of understanding (vous), and as a seventh the 
Word (Acyos), the interpreter of His (7.e. God's) powers’ (= v. 5) * The order of the clauses here follows 3: 
Gr Jacks logical sequence ; the order in & differs from both mm So S: & L ‘He filled them with skilfulness 
of insight’: # + ‘He created for them the understanding of the spirit, and filled their heart with reason’ 
mm So S$: G& ‘showed them’ n-n So 3: Gt dcaBovrsov, the result of reading N\ instead of 8; the omtssion 


of Di? (‘for them’) followed from this °% Lit. ‘granted as their portion’ 





28. Not one thrusteth aside... i.e. the heavenly bodies have been ‘set in order’, they follow their course without 
interfering with one another; cp. Ps. civ. 19. 
They never disobey... Cp. Ps. cxlviil. 5, 6. 
29. And after this... Cp. Gen. 1. 20-31. 
And filled it... Cp. Ps. civ. 24, 28. 

30. With every living thing. G& wWuyyy (x Yuxy) mavros (wou; cp. Gen. 1. 21 NA wprb5, macav uxnv Cawy ...; 
cp. also Gen. 1. 24. 

And into it... Cp. Gen. ili. 19; Ps. civ. 29; Eccles. xii. 7. 

(6) XVII. 1-14. 

XVII. 1. After speaking of the Creation generally, Ben-Sira now deals more specifically with man and God’s 
gifts to him. 

God created... Cp. Gen. ii. 7. 

And turned him back... Cp. Gen. ill. 19; Ps. cxlvi. 4. 
2. He granted them... Cp. Ps. xc. Io. 

And gave them authority. Cp. Gen. 1. 28; Ps. vii. 6-8. 
3. like unto Himself... according to His own image. Cp. Gen. }. 26, 27. 
4. the fear of them... Cp. Gen. 1. 28, ix. 2; Wisd. ix. 2. 

caused them... Cp. Gen. i. 26, 28; Ps. vili. 6-8. 

5. See critical note’. In reference to this insertion Grotius (quoted by Smend) says: ‘ Videtur ad marginem anno- 
tatum fuisse ab aliquo Stoicorum librorum lectore. Nam Stoici ad quinque sensus notissimos tres annumerabant 
alios, quorum hic omissum est 76 owepparixdy.’ The verse is, on the face of it, not original. 

6 ff. See critical notes. 

7a. Withinsight... Cp. Ps. vill. 5. 

706. ...g00d and evil. See, however, Gen. il. 17, iil. 22. 

6a. He created. See critical note. 

66. heart. As usually in the O. T., the seat of understanding. 
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STRACH 17eeser7 


84 °To show them the majesty of His works, 
8c And that they might glory in His wondrous acts$ ; 
*9 That they might evermore declare’ His glorious works’, 
10 §6©And praise® His holy name. 
tr He set beforet them the covenant" ; 
The law of life "He gave them for a heritage’. 
12 He made an everlasting covenant with them, 
And showed"" them His judgements. 
13 Their eyes beheld *His* glorious majesty, 
yAnd their ear heard His? glorious voice’ ; 
14 And He said unto them, * Beware of all unrighteousness? ; 


And He gave them commandment, to each man concerning his neighbour. 


(c) XVII. 15-24. God’s recompense to those who serve Him (= 2[ +1]+2+ 2 distichs). 


Py (eeinaveys valiceevci> Bci@lculiim) 


They are not hid from His eyes’. 


17 [‘For every nation He appointed a ruler, 


But Israel is the Lord’s portion®]. 


PS > 88: GUL: ‘He set His eye (254 Syro-Hex ms ‘fear’) upon their hearts’ qa So, with some variation, 
XC879 248 (us v. 9) AL * vv. g-10 are misplaced in & r-r % ‘the fear of Him in the world’ 
80 248 ‘the elect shall praise’ t mpoeOnxev (= %) instead of mpooebnxev (‘ He added’) tt So 3: G& ‘know- 
ledge’ u-u % ‘He taught them’: 248 +‘to perceive that they are mortal ’ uu % ‘made known unto’ 
x-x So 31: GD yy > Z SoxC V 70 253 254 Syro-Hex Ar: BA &c. ‘their’ a-2 % ‘take heed 
and be not faithless’ b-b S ‘are manifest’ ©70 248+ ‘From their youth up every man (70 their 
way) was towards evil, neither were they able to make their hearts (to be) of flesh instead of stone’ (= z. 16), 
cp. Ezek. xi. 19 dy0 248 insert here: ‘At the separation of the peoples of the whole earth, cp. Gen. 
vi. 5, vil. 21, Deut. xxxu. 8 €70 248+‘ Whom (ie. Israel, the Lord’s portion) He brought up as His 
firstborn (cp. Exod. iv. 22) with severity, yet loving them, imparting to them the light of love, and He forsook them 


846. the majesty. Cp. xvul. 4. 

8c. See critical note. 

g, 10. The order as given above is that of &. 

11. He set before them. Cp. Deut. iv. 44. 
the covenant. & read 15°53 for Nn 3. 


The law of life. 1.¢. the law which gives life, the Law of Moses; cp. xlv.5 (O°M NN), Baruch iv. 1, and the 
Midrash Sz/re 84a: ‘As water giveth life to the world, so do the words of Torah give life to the world’; and Pirve 
A both i. 8: ‘He who hath gotten to himself words of Torah hath gotten to himself the life of the world to come.’ 
Ben-Sira is, of course, only referring to this life. 

12. made. Lit. ‘set up’ (€ornoev) ; cp. xliv. 18a; Ezek. xvi. 60. 

an everlasting covenant. Cp. Baruch iv. 1. 

13. Their eyes beheld... See Exod. xix. 16-20, xxiv. 16, 17. 

His glorious voice. Cp. xlv. 5; Is. xxx. 30; Rev. i. 10, iv. I. 


14. Beware of... A summary of all the prohibitory commandments of the Law, referring especially to that against 
worshipping other gods. 
He gave them commandment... This and the preceding clause sum up the ‘great commandments’ of the 


Law, love to God and one’s neighbour; cp. Matt. xxii. 36-40. 
(c) XVII. 15-24. 
15. Their ways are... Cp. Ps. xc. 8a; Is. xlix. 16. 
They are not hid... Cp. Ps. xc. 86. See critical note. 
17. See critical note for addition in 248. This verse (17) can hardly be original here. If genuine it has been mis- 
placed (it breaks the close logical connexion between vv. 15 and 19, which form 2 distichs). 
For every nation... portion. This verse is of importance as illustrating the Jewish doctrine of God both in 
His relationship to Israel and to the Gentiles. By their acceptance of the Law the Israelites became God’s ‘ peculiar 


people’ (7210 DY; cp. Deut. xiv. 2, xxvi.18; Ps. cxxxv. 4), and were therefore His particular care (cp. the Sept. of 
Deut. xxii. 8, 9, ‘But the Lord’s portion was His people Jacob, the lot of His inheritance was Israel’). On the other 
hand, since He was the God of all the world, His interest in other nations could not be denied (cp. the Midrash Szfre 4o: 
‘God doth not provide for Israel alone, but for all men’); thus the belief arose that, while God reserved the Israelites 
for His special care, He deputed angels to look after, and champion, the cause of other races. It is said, e.g. in the 
Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. xi. 7, 8, that every nation has its own guardian angel who pleads the cause of the 
nation under his protection before God. It is interesting to observe that in later times even the divine guardianship over 
Israel was deputed to the archangel Michael; in Hagigah 126 (T. B.) he has the title of ‘Advocate of the Jews’; 
and in the Ya/kut Shimeont, Bereshith 132, Michael is described as the prince over all the angels, because he is the 


guardian angel of the Israelite nation; he acts as Israel’s representative and patron in the presence of God, and he 
intercedes there on behalf of his people. 


For wv. 18 see critical note. 
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STRACEPSPRA19—27 


19 All their works fare [clear|‘ as the sun before Him, 
® And His eyes are continually upon their ways4. 
zo Their iniquities are not hid from Him, 
And all ®their sins® are [inscribed]‘ before the Lord*. 
22 The righteousness! of men™ "is to Him as a signet, 
And the mercy® of man He preserveth” as the apple of an eye’. 
23 Afterwards ‘He will rise up’ and recompense them, 
And will visit® their deedst upon their own head". 
24 Nevertheless to them that repent doth He grant a return’, 
And *comforteth them that lose hope’*. 


(2) XVII. 25-32. Ax exhortation to turn to God and forsake sin (= 2+2+2+42 distichs). 


25% Turn unto the Lord, 7and forsake sins ; 
Supplicate before (His) face, and (so) lessen offence. 

26 Turn unto the Most High, and turn away from iniquity”’, 
And vehemently hate the abominable thing’. 

27 >For what pleasure hath God in all that perish* in Hades”, 
In place of those who live and give Him praise ? 


not’ (= v. 18) ff So @ (det. ‘ manifest’): 3 ‘stand’: & > &-s % ‘ And all their thoughts are manifest 
before Him’ h-h % ‘the sins of men’ 1 So 3 only kyo 248 +‘ But the Lord, being merciful, knowing 
also (that they are made in) His own image, spared them, and forsook them not nor cast them off” (= v. 21). 
1 Zit, ‘alms’ m% ‘of all men’ nn % ‘is sealed and deposited with Him’ BO vace 
P 3 ‘is preserved ’ a 470 248 + ‘granting (/. allotting) repentance to his sons and daughters’ = t-t 3 ‘shall 
He reveal Himself’ sZz/ ‘render’ ¢ Zz. ‘retribution’: S‘debts’ DL + ‘and He will consign (/7/. turn) 
them to the lower parts of the earth’ v #@ ‘a way of righteousness’: % ‘repentance’ w-w % ‘ will destroy 
all who cause hurt to the righteous’ x Zit. ‘endurance’: % + ‘and hath apportioned to them the lot of 
Truth’ yi has the title ‘Concerning conversion’: 248 ‘ Therefore turn’ z-z 4 ‘and ye shall turn from 
destruction ; turn from sin and cause not anger (untothe Lord)’ 22 70 248 +‘For He Himself will lead (thee) 
out of darkness unto the light of salvation ’ (/7/. ‘ health’) a-a G& ‘who will praise the Most High in Hades’: 
% has instead of v. 24: ‘and recognize the justice and judgements of God, and stand in the lot of the favour and 
prayer of the Most High; walk in the places of the holy world with the living and with those who give thanks unto 
God. Abide not in the folly of the wicked; confess (God) before death’ > 3% ‘the world’: 7o 248 + ‘in heart’ 


19. All their works... Cp. xvi. 22; Eccles. viil. 9. 
And His eyes... Cp. xxiil. 19; Ps. xciv. 11. 

20. Their iniquities... Cp. Ps. xxxiil. 5, Ixix. 5. 
And all their sins... Cp. Jer. li. 5. 

22. righteousness. ¢Aenuocvvn (=NPIY); almsgiving was reckoned as the greatest of the DAO OW (‘good 
works’), and therefore righteousness par excel/ence. S has NMI, i.e. a state of justification in the sight of God 
brought about by the accomplishment of good works. 

a Signet. i.e. something which Is especially precious; cp. xlix. 11; Job xiv. 17. 

mercy. For yapis (= 10M) used in reference to a human virtue see xl. 17, and cp. xiv. 1, where #) reads TON W728, 
lit. ‘men of mercy’, for the Greek dydpas evddEous. 

He preserveth. i.e. He keeps in memory; cp. Acts x. 10: ‘Thy prayers and thine alms are gone up for 
a memorial before God.’ 

the apple of an eye. Cp. Deut. xxxii. 10; Ps. xvil. 8; Prov. vil. 2; Zech. ii. 12. 

23. Afterwards... The reference here is to those mentioned in v. 20; the words of v. 22 are parenthetic. 

He will rise up. i.e. to judgement. 

and will visit. For 2) 1P5 in this sense cp. Amos ill. 2, 14; Hos. i. 4, 11. 15, &c. 

upon their own head. Cp. Joel iii. (Hebr. iv.) 4, 7. 

24. to them that repent... Cp. Shabsath 32 a (T. B.): ‘Repentance and works of charity are man’s 
intercessors before the House of God’; and Yoma 86a: ‘Great is the power of repentance ; for it reaches up to 
the Paes God; it brings healing...’ 

areturn. i.e. to divine favour. 
that lose hope. Cp. Hebr. of Ezek. xxxvil. 11. 
(z2) XVII. 25-32. 
CR ein unto. 00D). 5. xc. 3; slalvit. 7. 
Supplicate before (His) face. i.e. before the place in the temple where God’s presence was Lelieved to be, 
in the Holy of Holies. 
offence. mpdéoxoypa, cp. Rom. ix. 32, 333 1 Cor. vill. 9. 
26. ...the abominable thing. Cp. xv. 13. 
27. The thought is that God’s delight is in those who live and can therefore praise Him, not in those who go down 


to Hades and are cut off from communion with Him; the teaching here coincides with the normal teaching of the O.T. 
(some passages in the Psalms show, however, a great development), that God’s interest in man is restricted to this 
world; cp. the next verse. 

... who live and give Him praise. Cp. Ps. cxvi. 2, cxx. 17,183 Is. xxxvill. 18, 19. 
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SIRACH 17. 28—18. 4 


Thanksgiving perisheth from the dead as from one that is not, 
(But) he that liveth and is in health praiseth the Lord®. 
How great is the mercy of the Lord, 
And ° His' forgiveness unto® them that turn unto Him&. 
For itis not like this in man, 
Nor is (God’s) thought like the thoughts of the children of men®. 
What is brighter than the sun? Yet this faileth ; 
And (how much more) iman, who! (hath) the inclination* of flesh and blood! 
He looketh upon 'the hosts of heaven’, 
™ And on men™ who are dust and ashes. 


(ec) XVIII. 1-14. The works of the Almighty are past finding out; the insignificance of man, and 
the magnanimity of God (=1+2+24+14+2+242+41 distichs). 
He that liveth for ever created? all things together. 
The Lord alone °shall be justified *. 
de Who is sufficient® to declare His works, 
And who can trace out! His mighty deeds? 


c# + ‘and thou shalt glory in His mercy ’ d248 + ‘our God’ e-e % ‘He forgiveth ’ f Vxpressed 
in © only &248 +‘holily’ h-h & # ‘For all things cannot be in men, for a son of man is 
not immortal’: % + ‘and they take pride in the vanity of iniquity ’ i-i Reading avnp os instead of movnpos 
k SoS: G& ‘thinketh’, reading wy’ as a verb, cp. xvii. 6, where the verb ts understood as a noun: XCF wat tT 
movnporepov evOvpertar (= HL): 70 253 Kat avnp os evOupnOnoerat (= Syro-Hex) Fol aSo co m-m So x 

a % ‘tried’, or ‘ proved ’ b 254 ‘ by word (and) in order’ c-¢ 70 248 ‘is just’; adding : ‘and there 
is none other beside Him’: # + ‘and He abideth as king, invincible for ever’ d 40 248 insert here: ‘who 
guideth the world in the hollow of His hand, and all things are obedient unto His will; for He is King of all things, 
and they are in His power; He separateth among them the holy things from the common’ (= v. 3) e-e So 
>i: & ‘to none’ (248 ‘to whom’) ‘hath He given power’ f% ‘number ’ 





28. The omission of this verse in 3 is probably owing to the sentiments expressed, which would naturally be 
distasteful to a Christian translator. 


Thanksgiving perisheth... Cp. Ps.vi. 5, xxvill. 1, xxx. 9, Ixxxvill. 4, 5, CXv. 17. 
29. How greatis... Cp. Ps. Ixxxvi. 5, 15. 
forgiveness. ef:Aacyés, lit. ‘appeasement’; see further, note on xvill. 20. 
30. The rendering of % of this verse is to be preferred to that of &, according to which the meaning is that because 


man is imperfect and mortal, therefore he is entitled to appeal to God’s mercy ; % accords better with the context. 
it is not like this in man. Cp. xvill. 13. 


Nor is (God's) thought... Cp. Isa. lv. 8, 9. 
the children of men. @& vids avépwmov, i.e. a human being; cp. Judith viii. 12, the only other place in the 
Apocrypha where the expression occurs. (Cf. however 4 Ezra viii. 44, emended text.) ° 

31. What is brighter... i.e. If the sun with all its brightness ceases at times to give light, 1s 1t to be wondered at 
that man, the victim of the manifold temptations which flesh is heir to, should sometimes fail? Logic of a somewhat 
similar incongruous character 1s found in Job xxv. 5,6: ‘ Behold, even the moon hath no brightness, and the stars are not 
pure in His sight: how much less man, that is a worm! and the son of man, which is a worm!’ But similes of the 
kind, especially in Oriental writers, must not, of course, be unduly pressed. 

the man who (hath)... See critical notes. 
% paraphrases the verse thus: ‘When the sun, having run its course through the bright day, has sunk, it becomes 
dark ; so also man, who, being flesh and blood, does not control his inclination’ (13%). 

32. the hosts of heaven. Cp. xxiv. 2, xliil. 17; Deut. ix. 19, xvii. 3; Isa. xxiv. 21; G& ‘the power of the height of 
heaven’, duvapev viyous odpavat; in the Sept. duvayis is the rendering of Sym even when it means ‘a host’. Here the 
reference is to the sun, moon, and stars, regarded as eternal ; God looks upon these as well as upon man who passes away. 

on men. &, misunderstanding the point of the verse, viz. that God looks upon things eternal and also upon 
things transient, nade an independent clause of the second half of the verse, and added ‘all’ to ‘men’. 
dust and ashes. Cp. x. 9; Gen. xvill. 27; Job xv. 14, 15. 

(e) XVIII. 1-14. 

XVIII. 1. created. &xriaev, for which Ryssel would read xpivec (‘judgeth’), cp. 4, and the reading of the cursives 
(see critical note) in v. 2; cp. the scribal error év xpioes for ev xrioet In xvi. 26. 

together. «xowy (=17N' as in 1, 17), referring to Creation in its entirety. 

2. shall be justified. dixatw8@noerai, lit. ‘shall be declared just’. For the additions to this verse see critical notes, 

and ep. tsa. xi veeon fe zek xxii 26. 


4. Who is sufficient... Cp.i.6. The similarity of language with that of the Psalms (Sept.) in this and the following 
verses 1S noteworthy. 


to declare His works. ¢fayyethat ra Epya avrov; cp. Ps. cvi. 22 éayyetAdtwoay Ta epya atrov, 
who can trace out. ¢&yviacer ; cp. Wisd. vi. 23. 


His mighty deeds. Cp. Ps. Ixx. 7 (Sept.). 
37° 


SIRACH 18. 5-15 


& 5®Whocan declare the might of His majesty, 

And 88who can recount#® His® mercies!? 

6 No man can take (from them) nor add (to them), 
Nor can any one trace out the marvellous acts of the Lord*. 

» When a man hath finished, then doth he but begin, 
And when he ceaseth, he is in perplexity. 

§ What is man, ™and what profit is there of him™? 
What is the good of him, and what is the evil ? 

g The number of man’s days 
Is great (if it reach) an hundred years”. 

10 °As a drop of water® from the sea, or as? a grain? of sand, 
1450 are ‘(man’s) few" years in the eternal days*%. 

11 Therefore is the Lord longsuffering towards them, 
And poureth out His mercy upon them. 

12 tHe seeth® and knoweth! that their end” is evil, 
Therefore doth He multiply His forgiveness”. 

13 The mercy of man is (exercised upon) his own kin*, 
But the mercy of God? is (extended) to all flesh’, 

Reproving, and chastening, and teaching®, 

And. bringing them back as a shepherd his flock. 

14 *He hath mercy on them that accept (His) chastening >, 
And that ‘diligently seek after® His judgements. 


(f) XVIIT. 15-18. The right spirit in giving (= 2+2 distichs). 


15 °°My son, “bring no® blemish on thy good deeds, 
‘Nor in (giving) any gift® (cause) grief through words! ; 


b-83> 8-86 Gr /77. ‘who shall add to make a description of’ hC ‘the Lord's’ BO A Yojd 65> sio\y, 
peyadea== no), ‘ mighty works’ ™-™ So % ‘what is his loss and what is his gain?’ n70 248 + ‘and eternal 
(dt. incalculable) is the sleep of such (which is common) to all ’ 0-0 % ‘as when one fills a botile’ P So 
70248 S21: & > a So V 253 3: G& & ‘pebble’ ai-11 3 ‘So a thousand years of this world are not 
(even) as one day in the world of the righteous’ Tr 248 ‘a thousand’ 8 & ‘in the day of eternity’ (248 
253 Syro-Hex ‘days of’) t-t ‘for He knew’: N&8 places an asterisk before this v. ud + ‘the pride of 
their heart, that it is evil’ V So 3: G& xaraorpopy W 3 +‘among them, and showed them the way of 
righteousness ’ (viam aequitatis) x So: G& @ ‘neighbour ’ ¥ So SL: G& ‘the Lord’ 2% ‘his works’ 
aS4‘them’  b-b& ‘Blessed are they that wait for His mercy’: 2 ‘He hath mercy on them that receive the 


teaching of mercy” e-c % ‘accept’ cc *x has the title eyxparesa Wuyns d-d % ‘hinder not him that 
doeth a good deed to his neighbour ’ eh 7. ‘give not’ {-f @& Jct. ‘nor in every gift grief of words’; cp. 
% et in omni dato non des tristitiam verbi mali: 4 ‘and on him that gives look not askance’ & 248 ‘request’ 


5. Who can declare. tis éEaptOunoerat; cf. Ps. Ixxxix. 12 (Sept.) = 72. 
who can recount. Cp. Isa. xlix. 16 (Sept.). 
His mercies. Cp. Ps. xvi. 7 (Sept.). 
6. Noman... Lit. ‘I]t is not.(possible) to...’; So, too, in the next clause. Cp. x‘. 21. 
the marvellous acts... Cp. Ps. Ixxvi. 12, Ixxvil. 12, Ixxxvil. 11 (all in the Sept.). 
7. he,is in perplexity. i.e. because he realizes the impossibility of his task. 
8. Whatis man. Cp. Ps. vii. 4 (Sept.), 
what profit is there of him? .e. that he should think it possible to trace out the wonderful works of God. 
What is the good... i.e. neither are worth consideration in view of his insignificance in the sight of God. 
9. The number... Cp. Ps. xc. 10. The addition to this verse (see critical note) probably represents something 
which the original contained ; cp. with it Eccles. 1x. 5, 6. 
10. Asa drop of water... Cp. Isa. xl. 15. 
So are... i.e. man’s few years of life are like a day compared with eternity. 
11. Therefore. Because his time is short and fleeting. 
12. end. Lit. ‘overthrow’. 
doth He multiply. Cp. Ps. xxxv. § (Sept.). 
13. his own kin. See critical note. Cp. Peshitta of Lev. xvii. 6 (= Vt'2 TN", lit. ‘flesh of his flesh’, i.e. ‘near 
of kin’), quoted by Ryssel; cp. also Lev. xxv. 49. 
asa shepherd. Cp. Isa. xl. 11. 
14. He hath mercy... Cp. xxxi. (G& xxxv.) 14. 
chastening. i.e. ‘instruction’ which is given by means of chastening; cp. vi. 32, 33. 
(f) XVITI. 15-18. 
15. Nor in (giving)... i.e. do not humiliate the receiver of charity. 


ie 


SIRACH 18. 16-22 


16 Just as" the rain' maketh the burning heat to cease ; 
kSo a word changeth! (the character of) a gift. 

17 ™For there is a good word which ts better than a gift™, 
And both belong to a saintly” man. 

18 A fool upbraideth ungraciously °, 
And the gift of an envious? man consumeth? the eyes. 


(g) XVIII. 19-29. Lhe need of foresight and preparation in view of many things which happen to 
men; this is true Wisdom (= 3+2+3+1+42 distichs). 


19 "Before thou fight, seek thee a helper’; 
* Before thou art ill, seek thee a physician’. 
20 t Before judgement "examine thyself"*, 
And in the ‘hour of visitation’ thou shalt find forgiveness”. 
21 Before thou fall*, Yhumble thyself, 
And 7in the time of? (committing) sins, *show forth repentance. 
22 Delay not? °to pay thy vow in due time’, 
4And wait not till death to be justified4. 


h-h So S: G& ‘doth not’ i So S: & Ut. ‘dew’ k-k {9 $ I Zit. ‘turneth’: GH ‘is greater than’ 
m-m So $: GH ‘Lo, is not a word above a good gift ?’ n So 3: GL ‘gracious’ ° % ‘before he doeth 
a gracious act’ PG properly ‘evil-eyed’: S ‘evil’ L724. ‘melteth’; £ ‘maketh to wasteaway’  t-r So 
3; G ‘before speaking learn’: iH ‘before judgement prepare justice for thyself, cp. 204 8-3 So 2: & 
fit, ‘before sickness heal’: # ‘and before thou speak learn, and be‘ore sickness apply to a physician’ 
t-t S$ ‘and before sorrow come upon thee, pray’ u-u 248 ‘prepare thyself by well-doing’ v-v &@ ‘sight 
of God’ w 3S + ‘and it shall help thee’ x SoS: Gi ‘art sick’ ¥-Y S ‘pray and beseech’: 7o 248 
+ ‘with self-control ’ 2-2 % ‘ before’ a-a S ‘give alms’ bG& Zit. “be not hindered’ c-c 3 ‘to cause 
thy sins to pass away’: &@ ‘to pray unceasingly’ % inserts here two clauses: ‘be not careless until thou art in 
trouble, put not off the time of turning from thy sins’ d-d 3 ‘remember that death delayeth not’: # 4+ for 


16. Just as the rain... Cp. xli. 23. 


17. For there is a good word... Cowley and Neubauer quote Baba Bathra 9 6 (T. B.): ‘He who giveth 
a farthing is blessed sixfold, but he who addeth words elevenfold’; the ‘word’ refers to the encouragement and words 
of cheer addressed to the recipient. 
And both belong... Words as well as acts mark the truly charitable man. 
18. A fool... He isa ‘fool’ because the efficacy of the gift in the sight of God is done away with by the churlish 
remark which accompanies it. 
consumeth... The reference is to the humiliation suffered by him who receives when the gift 1s accompanied 
by cruel words ; for the expression in Gr. cp. Lev. xxvi. 16, 
(g) XVIII. 19-29. 
19. & is to be preferred in this verse; cp. & (see critical note). 
seek thee a physician. Cp. xxxvill, 12-15. 
20. Before judgement. i.e. the judgement of God; the reference is to the ‘ hour of visitation’ in the next clause ; 
see note on Vil. 35. 
thou shalt find forgiveness. ¢£:Aacpdy (‘ propitiation’). According to Jewish teaching suffering and sickness, as 
well as death itself, are in themselves means of atonement, and therefore of reconciliation with God, though the need of 
repentance as well is often insisted upon in Rabbinical writings. In the Midrash Sz/re 73 6 (belonging to the second 
century A.D.) it is said that a man should rejoice more in chastisement than in prosperity, because if he enjoyed good 
fortune all his life his sins would not be forgiven him. In the same Midrash (33 @) a saying is quoted to the effect that 
‘All who die are reconciled through death’. Very pointed are the words in the Midrash Bereshzth Rabba 5 a: 
‘Suffering is more apt than sacrifice to win God’s favour and to atone for man.” Teaching of this kind is only 
adumbrated by Ben-Sira, but it was greatly developed and elaborated by later teachers. 
21. humble thyself. Cp. xxxiv. 26 (G xxxi. 31). 
show forth repentance. Repentance is also, according to Jewish teaching, a mediating agency; cp. Yoma 866 
(T. B.), where it is said that repentance ‘brings redemption, and is the cause of God’s regarding sins as though they 
had been unconsciously committed, and even of His regarding them as good works and (therefore) meritorious. It 
prolongs the days and years of men.’ Cp. also Shadbath 32 a (T. B.): ‘Repentance and works of charity are 
man’s intercessors before the House of God’; and Sanhedrin 43 6 (T. B.): ‘He who sincerely repents is doing as 
much as he who builds temple and altar, and brings all sacrifices.’ 
22. Delay not to pay... See critical note; perhaps the rendering of 5 is to be preferred, for it seems to accord 
better with the words of the second clause; vowing is dealt with in the next verse. Smend adds the distich from 3 to 
the text between verses 21 and 22. (See crit. note °-°¢. 


wait not till death to... Asin the later Rabbinical literature (cf. on v. 20), Death is regarded as a means of 
atonement. 
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SIRACH 18. 23-33 


23 °Before thou vowest, prepare thy vows®*, 
And be not as one ‘that tempteth God'®. 
24 Think of the wrath in the ®latter day§, 
And (when), in the time of vengeance, He turneth away His face. 
25 Remember "the time of famine® in the time? of fullness, 
And poverty and want in the days of wealth. 
26 From morning until evening the time changeth, 
And all things* haste on’ before the Lord. 
27 ™A wise man is discreet” in all things°™, 
And in days of sinning ?keepeth himself from offence”. 
28 4: very wise man teacheth' wisdom’, 
‘And they who know her must give thanks*‘.° 
29 They that are wise in words" also show that they are wise, 
‘In that they pour forth apt proverbs’. 


(a) XVIII. 30—XIX. 3. An Exhortation to Self-control in all things (= 2+ 3+ 2 distichs). 


3° “My son®, follow not the lusts of thy soul’, 
And refrain thyself #from its desire’. 
31 *=If thou fulfil the desire of thy soul, 
Thou wilt be like him that fulfilleth his enemy’s wish? 
32 »Delignt not thyself in overmuch luxury, 
‘For double is the poverty thereof®. 
33 Be not a squanderer and a drunkard, 
Ilse there will be nothing in thy purse*%. 


the reward of God abideth to eternity’ e-e So 2), of which this verse 1s extant ee & geavroy, a correction 
of tv puxnv cov (i animam tuam), which zs a mistake for tv evyny cov (= & plur.) {-f So according to Smend’s 
emendation (= 21); the lext is corrupt &-g Lit.‘ days of the end’ (& ‘ day’) h-h # ‘poverty’ 
1A 254 % ‘days’ K70 248 & ‘these things’ 1 Z2/. ‘are speedy’ m-mM 248 > n % ‘is concerned’ 
© % ‘these things’ r-p & ‘feareth no evil’: 70 248 + ‘and the fool observeth not (248 > ‘not’) the 
opportunity ’ a-a So 3: G& ‘every man of understanding knoweth, &c.’ rér H% ‘knoweth’ 5 40 248 
+ ‘and instruction ’ t-t @ # ‘and to him that findeth her he will give thanks’ u% ‘in teaching’ 
v-¥ S$ are paraphrastic: 70 248 + ‘unto life:’ 248 adds further ‘Better is trust (/¢/. boldness) in a single 
master (7. e. God), than with a dead heart to cling to a dead one (7.e. an idol)’ WNABC (> CC®) 70 248 
254 307 have the title ‘ Self-control of the soul’ x So x y¥ Sod z-z So S: & ‘from thine appetites’: 
% ‘from thy will’ a-a So S$: & ‘If thou grant to thy soul the delight of (her) desire thou wilt make thee 
a rejoicing to thine enemies’ (248 +‘who bear thee malice’) b % vs extant from here fo xix. 3 
c-¢ @&® ‘neither be tied to the expense thereof’: B yn mpox8eOns should be read with 8* AC pn mpoadenOns (‘that 
thou be not in need besides’): 3 ‘that thou become not twice as poor’ dio 248 & add, with slight 


a 4 


23. This verse is quoted in Zanchuma nde 13a (Smend). 
prepare. i.e. think over, so as not to vow rashly. 
And be not as one that... In making a rash vow a man tempts God; for rash vows are not likely to be kept, 
and divine punishment will ensue on their being broken. Cp. Deut. vi. 16. 
24. in the latter day. i.e. the day of death; cp. 1. 13, xi. 26-8. 
He turneth away His face. Lit. ‘In the turning away’, i.e. when God turns away His face, or ‘ hideth His face’; 
cp. Deut. xxxi. 17, 18, xxxii. 20; Ps. x. 10, xxx. 7, meaning that He repudiates the sinner. 
25. Remember... Because evil] days may come quite unexpectedly ; cp. next verse; the reference is quite general. 
26. From morning... i.e. within the space of a single day all may be changed; cp. Job 1v. 19-21. 
before the Lord. i.e. it is the will of God. 
27. is discreet. etAaBnOjcera:, cf. Prov. xxvill. 14 (Sept.). 
in days of sinning. i.e.when a man has succumbed to temptation and committed sin. 
28. See critical notes. 
29. They that are wise... i.e. their utterances proclaim their wisdom. 
In that they... Perhaps in reference to the writer himself, who has just been pouring forth apt proverbs. 


XVIII. 30—XKX. 26. Warnings against various faults. This division contains nine subsections. 

(2) XVIII. 30—XIX. 3. 

30. The title in @& runs: Eyxpdreca Wuxijs. In one or other of the Gr. MSS. titles are found before xix. 29, xx. 27, 
XXIV. I, xxx. I, 16, xliv. 1, li. 1; probably none of these belonged to the original. 

the lusts of thy soul. Cp. 2 Tim. ii. 22; Jas. 1. 14. 

31. See critica) note. 

32. For double is... i.e. poverty in purse and poverty in health. . 

33. Be not... @& paraphrases: ‘ Be not made a beggar by banqueting upon borrowing’; this, when taken, as it 
must be, with the following clause, makes it tautologous. 
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SIRACH 19. 1-11 


C19 1 He that doeth this will not become rich, 


And “the that despiseth small things® will become wholly poor °®. 
2 Wine and women make the heart lustful, 


Gr f And he that cleaveth to harlots will perish®*. 
, 3 8 Moulder: and worms * will take possession of him», 
® 1 And a brazen soul will destroy its owner!. 


(6) XIX. 4-12. A warning against too nuch talking (= 2+3+43 distichs). 


Gr 4™He that is hasty in reposing confidence "is unwise", 
°And he that erreth sinneth against his own soul®. 
5 He that hath pleasure in wickedness? 4shall be brought to destruction 4, 
6 ‘And he that hateth® gossip is without malice‘. 
» Never repeat a word",— 
*Then no one will reproach theeY— 
8 **Speak not of it to’Y friend or foe— 
Unless it be a sin to thee “reveal it not™— 
g * Lest he who hear thee hate thee, 
And regard thee as an evil-doer*. 
Gi 10 Hast thou heard something’ >? let it die with thee? ; 
“Be of good courage, it will not burst thee*. 
11 A fool travaileth in pain because of” a word, 
As a woman in labour ?because of? a child. 


variations, ‘For thou wilt become a snare unto thine own life and much talked about’ dd-dd % ‘he that 
loveth the flesh’ e-e [7t. ‘will become altogether naked’: % ‘will inherit poverty’: the rendering of & (xara 
puxpov mecerat) 7s-due fo a doublet fh) > s-& SoS: t& ‘will become reckless’ (B A ‘ more reckless’): 
% ‘ will become bad (nequam) ’ b-h #3 > i So Bre-®AC (ann): BP followed by R.V. onres (&* onnes) 
k-k G& /e¢. ‘ will inherit him’ I-] So #3: 70 248 ‘and he shall be destroyed as (//. in) a terrible (/:7. 
greater) example’ m # 7s wanting from here to Xx. 4 u-n So %, it. ‘wanting in understanding’: 
Gr Zt. empty of heart’ o-o $ ‘ He who accuseth his own soul, who will hold him guiltless ?’ P So x* V 
253 &% Syro-Hex: BAC Ne 40 ‘in his heart’: 248 % ‘in evil living’ 1-4 SoS: & ‘he shall be condemned’: 
yo 248-+-‘he that averteth his eye from pleasures crowneth his life ’ ro 248 znsert ‘and he that controlleth 
his tongue liveth without strife’ 8 % ‘repeateth ’ t $ ‘understanding’ (=A ‘heart’): & ‘life’. La & she 
text of this verse has got out of order u % ‘an evil and cruel (“/. hard) word’: xe 253 + ‘in (‘thy” 253) 
prayer’ v-v¥ So S$: & ‘and thou wilt derive no disadvantage’ vv-vv % “deceive not’ w-w % ‘(then) pray 
for them, but accuse no one’ x-x So S$, which on the whole ts preferable to & ‘For if he hear thee he will 
guard himself from thee, and will hate thee (“.e. show himself thine enemy) at the (fitting) time’ ¥ Lit. 
‘a word’: & + ‘against thy neighbour’ z ‘in thy heart’ a-a % ‘it is not an arrow (cp. v. 12a) that it 
should pierce through thee and come bursting forth’ b-b L774, ‘in face of’ 





XIX. 1. He that doeth this. @& ‘A workman that is a drunkard’; cp. Prov. xxl. 17, xxill. 21. 
he that despiseth... It is not easy to see the connexion between the two clauses of this verse ; this want of 
connexion probably accounts for the reading of % (see critical note), which is apparently an attempt to make sense. 
Possibly these words are to be explained in the light of Eccles. x. 1: ‘ Dead flies cause the ointment of the perfumer to 
send forth a stinking savour,’ i.e. looking upon any sins as venial must have evil results. 
2. Wine and women... Cp. Hos. iv. 11; Prov. xxxi. 3-7. 
make the heart... @& ‘make men of understanding to fall away’ is a toning down of the directness of 2). 
3. Moulder and worms... Cp. Prov. v. 5, vil. 26, 27, Ix. 18. 
a brazen soul. WY v5). Cp. vi. 4, xix. 3, and a similar phrase WBI-Y in Isa. lvi. 11. @& ‘And a reckless soul 
shall be taken away’ is a free paraphrase; for roApnpds cp. vill. 15. 
(6) X1X. 4-12. 


4. He that is...confidence. 6 rayv évmiorevwy ; Cp. v1.7 2 TAaXY eumorevons, where the Hebr. has nord anon 5x. 
unwise. «ovdos is not found elsewhere in the O.T. in this sense. 
against his own soul. Cp. Prov. xx. 2 (Sept.). 

5. He that hath pleasure in wickedness. The reading of &* wovnpd is evidently the more correct one (see critical 

note). The addition in 70 248 may well contain an echo of the original. 

6. See critical note. 

7. Never repeat. Cp. xl. I. 
Then noone... Cp. Prov. xxv. Io. 

8. Speak not of it. Cp.1 Pet. ix.15. Possibly S$ represents a more original text, ‘ Deceive not friend or foe.’ 
Unless it be a sin to thee. i.e. unless by keeping silence thou become a partaker in another's guilt. 

9. Lest he who... Cp. Prov. xxv. 10. With & (see critical note) cp. xxl. 26. 

10. it will not burst thee. Cp. Job xxxii. 18, 19 (Hebr. and Sept.). 

II. because of a word. amo mpocwmov Adyov = 137 ‘D7. 
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SIRACH 19. 12-24 


12 Like® an arrow that sticketh in the fleshy thigh, 
So is a word in the “inward parts of a fool. 


(cy) XIX. 13-17. On taking a friend to task on any matter (= 3 +2 distichs). 


13 Reprove a friend®, ‘that he do no evilf, 
And if he have done anything, *that he do it not again®. 
14 Reprove a friend® ‘lest he speak! [evil], 
And if he have said (it), that he do it not again. 
15 Reprove a friend*, for often there is slander', 
And ™believe not™ every word. 
16 "Many a man® there is that slippeth®, though unintentionally”, 
And who hath not sinned? with his tongue! 
17 "Reprove thy ® friend’ ‘before thou threaten him, 
«And give place to the law” of the Most High"”. 


(dq) XIX. 20-30. The Difference between Wisdom and Craftiness (= 2+3+3+2 distichs). 


20 * All wisdom is ’the fear of ¥ the Lord, 
7 And all wisdom is the fulfilling of the Law’. 
22 *But the knowledge of wickedness is not wisdom, 
» And the counsel of sinners is not understanding ”. 
23 There is a prudence”, “and the same is abomination‘, 
And there is a fool 4who is without? sins®. 
24 Better is one that hath small understanding, and feareth, 
Than one that hath much prudence and transgresseth the Law. 


¢ $03 d-d So 3: G& ‘belly’; & ‘ heart’ eS ‘thy friend’ f-f So 3: G& ‘it may be he did it not’ 
s-€%, ‘and shall not have perceived it, and he say, I did it not’ hx C 253 3 Syro-Hex ‘thy neighbour’ 
ini So S: G& ‘it may be he said (it) not’ k S ‘thy friend’ 1248 3S ‘mere (//. vain) slander’ 
m-m 248 $ ‘let not thine heart believe’ n-n Jif, Sone’ 0% ‘sinneth’: 7o 248 + ‘in word’: 
% + ‘with his tongue ’ p-p Lif, ‘not from the soul’ 470 248 % ‘slipped’ rr % ‘rebuke 
the evil man’ (reading Y1 instead of Yi= & ‘neighbour’) 8x 70 248 L> t-t 3 ‘for he hath 
oppressed many’ u% ‘and believe not every word of his’ vi, “fear ’ Wo 248 + ‘being 


without wrath.’ Zhese also insert here: ‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of acceptance (by Him), and 
wisdom will gain love from Him. The knowledge of the commandments of the Lord is life-giving instruction 
(777. instruction of life); and they who do the things that are pleasing unto Him shall pluck the fruit of the tree 
of immortality’ (= vv. 18, 19) x S$ inserls ‘ The words of prophecy and’: # smserts ‘ Because ’ y-¥ C 
248 ‘from’ z-2 @& /r/.‘and in all wisdom is the doing of the Law’: 3 ‘and the fear of God, that is 
wisdom’; 70 248 + ‘and the knowledge of His omnipotence’, 4o which ts added‘ A servant that saith unto 
his lord, I will not do according to thy will, though he do so afterwards, angereth him. that feedeth him’ 


(= 22) a~a % ‘ There is no wise man who is evil ’ b-b Son* ACSHL: Brea ‘and it is not (found) 
where the counsel of sinners (is deemed) prudence’ bb Reading mavovpyta (70 253) znstead of rovnpia (see 
exegetical notes) c-e % ‘that createth sins’ d-d Z77, “who is wanting in’ °® SoS: GH ‘wisdom ’ 


12. inward parts of. ‘Y 7)N3 (Edersheim). 

(c) XIX. 13-17. 

13. Reprove... Here inthe sense of ‘exhort’; if the reading of & be accepted then it has the force of ‘examine’. 
In these verses the various meanings of éAéyxeev are well illustrated. 

14. Reprove. i.e. expostulate with, or the like. 

15. Refprove. i.e. find out the truth concerning him. 

16. that slippeth. Cp. xx. 18, xxi. 7, xxv. 8, xxviii. 26. 

17. Reprove. i.e. call to account. 

give place to the law. i.e. Lev. xix. 17. 

18, 19. See critical note. 

(7) XIX. 20-30. 

20. the fulfilling of the Law. Cp. Jas. 1. 25. 

22. the knowledge of wickedness... Cp. Wisd. 1. 4, 5. 

23. There is a prudence. Although mavovpyia (‘ subtlety’, or ‘prudence’) is rarely used in a good sense, it is best 
to adopt this here. ‘Subtlety,’ as a form of wisdom, may be good ; but in the sense of craft or sharp dealing it is bad. 
[t is in this latter sense that it is spoken of as ‘an abomination’. 

And there is a fool... The meaning of the verse may be expressed thus: On the one hand, there is a good type 
of wisdom which can be made bad; on the other, there is a bad type of man which may be good—i. e. prudence, good 
in itself, may take the form of craft, and thus become bad; while, to be a fool, bad in itself, may take the form of 
guilelessness, and thus become good. 

24. What has just been said is illustrated by this verse. 

that hath small understanding. yrrapevos ev ovvecet, Cp. Ill. 13, xl. 8, xxv. 2. 
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SIRACH 19, 25.20. 5 


Ck 25 There is fa subtle (form of) craftiness which is unrighteous‘, 
€ And there is the man who dealeth tortuously to gain” a judgement’. 
26 There is one that walketh* !bent and mournfully™), 
But inwardly he ts full of deceit?. 
27 There is*® one with downcast look, °pretending to be deaf®, 
But Pwhen unobserved?, “he will get the better of thee4; 
28 And there is one who%, if for want of power he be hindered from sinning, 
Will do harm when he findeth opportunity. 
29 <\ man is known by his appearance, 
And the wise man recognizeth” him by his look’®, 
390 A man’s attire tproclaimeth his occupation‘, 
And his gait’ showeth what he is. 


(¢) XX, 1-8. There is atime for silence and a time for speech (= 3+2+ 2 distichs). 


90 1 There is a reproof that is uncalled for’, 
Then he that is silent is wise. 


& > »He that reproveth a sinner getteth no thanks?, 

But let him that maketh confession “be spared humiliation ®. 
11)" 4 As is an eunuch that sojourneth with a virgin", 

So is he that would do right with violence®. 
he 5 ‘One! keepeth silence, and is accounted® wise, 


And another! is despised for his much talking. 
{-f $ ‘a crafty man who rejoiceth in deceiving ’ &- G& //, ‘and there is one that... ’: % ‘and there is one 
that acteth perversely ’ | bh & 77. ‘to bring to hight’ i248 + ‘and there is a wise man who justifieth the 
judgement ’ k Reading with tivo cursives, mopevopevos (= Syro-Hex), zustead of movnpevopevos I~] % ‘humbly 
and broken in spirit’ m @& /7/. ‘ with black ’ n 248 ‘ burning deceit’ mn So SL: &> 0-0 % ‘planning 


evil’ ip Z7¢. ‘where he is not known’ g-4 Lit. ‘he will be beforehand with thee’: 70 248 + ‘to harm 
(thee) ’ aq. So &: GW ‘And’ rT So S: G& ‘shall be known’ 8 Omitting with ® ano anaytngews 
t-t So S (‘occupation,’ 774 ‘ deeds’): G& /z/. ‘and laughter of the teeth’ VS ‘appearance ’: & dz. ‘ the 


footsteps of a man’: xNc.8 ‘the step of the foot’ 

ayo MOWCOMmelia b-b So S$: G&L ‘how good it is to reprove rather than to be wroth’: 70 248 + ‘in 
secret’ e-¢ L7/, “be kept back from hurt’. Zhe interpolation (= v. 3), which 70 248 place after v. 8, & after 
a. 4, bul which logically belongs here, runs: ‘How good it is when he who is reproved manifesteth repentance, for 
thus wilt thou escape wilful sin’ d 96 7s extant from here tov. 4 incl. dd 3% + ‘And the Lord will seek it at 
his hand’ €® wrongly transposes the clauses of this verse: the whole verse has got misplaced ; 4 BYE, several 
curstves, Syro-Hex place the second clause after xxx. 20 ff Zit, ‘there is (one) that’: so frequently 


25. dealeth tortuously.. What the Greek is intended to express here is uncertain; dsacrpepwrv xapw is lit. 
‘that distorts grace’ (R.V. ‘that perverteth favour’); but it is best to take yap (= the Hebr. yd. ‘for the sake of’) 
with rod éxpavat, and to regard &acrpedpor as the rendering of Snanp (‘that dealeth tortuously’); cp. the Septuagint of 


Ps. xviil. 28, 2 Sam. xxil. 273 duareers = Sneann (cp. also Deut. xxxil. 5); the clause then forms a good parallel to the 
other half of the verse. 
26. See critical note, and cp. xii. IT. 
that walketh bent and mournfully. Cf. Ps. xln.10; Mal. iii. 14. 
full of deceit. wAnpns déA0ov: cp. Acts xill. 10 wAnpns mavtos Sddov, 
27. one with downcast look. ocurkidwr mpdownoy: cp. Job 1x. 27 curKias TO TPvT OTH, 
28. S is probably right, as against G, in not joining this verse on to the preceding. 
30. And his gait... In the Babylonian Talmud directions are given as to how the inner worth of a man may 
be gauged by his outward appearance and behaviour, Lerathoth 43 6, Lrudbin 65 6 (Kyssel). 


(e) XX. 1-8. With this subsection cp. xix. 4-17. 
2. He that reproveth... In this clause the rendering of & is to be preferred as fitting in better with the context 
than G. 
thanks. Cp. xii. 3, where the Hebr.3‘D has the sense of ‘ thanks’. 
But lethim... Cp. vil. 5. 
For v. 3 see critical note. 
4. The point of the comparison is that in neither case is the design accomplished. 
right. Lit. ‘judgement’. @& for the second clause, ‘So is he that executeth judgements with violence,’ taking 
DSi in a legal sense. For the phrase DSU) NWY, i.e. ‘to do justice,’ ‘maintain the cause’ of some one, see I Kings 
vill. 45,49; Ps. 1x. 5. 
5. One keepeth silence... Cp. Prov. xvii. 28, Pirge Adoth i. 18: ‘Simon [the son of Gamaliel I} said, “ All my 
days 1 have grown up amongst the wise, and have not found aught good for a man but silence; not learning, but doing, 
is the groundwork; and whoso multiplies words occasions sin.”’ 
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SPR ACH 20 ors 


6 One keepeth silence, having naught to say ; 

And another keepeth silence, for he seeth (it is) a time (for silence). 
7 The wise man is silent until the (proper) time, 

But ®the arrogant and the scorner® ‘take no note? of the time. 
8 *He that is abundant in word is abhorred*, 

And he that taketh to himself authority! is hated”. 


(f) XX. 9-17. Things are not always what they seem (= 2+ 34+3+2 distichs). 
9 °°Sometimes it is advantageous® for a man? to be in adversity ®, 
4And sometimes prosperity resulteth in harm 4. 
10 ‘Sometimes a gift there is that profiteth thee nothing, 
And sometimes a gift bringeth double recompense. 
11 Sometimes cometh loss* through honour, 
‘And sometimes honour cometh through loss'’. 
12 uwSome buy” much for little, 
And some pay sevenfold. 
13 ° The wise man with few words ’Y maketh himself beloved ‘’, 
But the pleasantries of fools are wasted *. 
14 The gift of a fool profiteth thee nothing’, 
¥For. he looketh for recompense? sevenfold?’ ; 
15 He giveth little, and upbraideth much, 
And openeth his mouth like a crier?; 
To-day he Jendeth, to-morrow he will demand it back : 
Hateful is such an one ‘to God and men*. 


€ & i ‘found’ h-h # ‘the fool’: the feat is corrupt, for Sion read yy In (Smend): G& ‘the braggart and 
the fool’: ‘the arrogant and the unrighteous’: # ‘the haughty and the shameless’ i~i So MSL: 
dr ‘ oversteppeth ’ * 99 1s wanting from here tov. 12 tncl. k ® ‘injureth his soul ’ 1% 4 ‘unjustly ” 
m % ‘his life will be hated’: 70 248 + ‘ How good it is when he who is reproved manifesteth repentance, for 
thus wilt thou escape voluntary sin’: see z'. 2 above (note) n-n S ‘there is that which is to a man’s hurt’ 
0-0 @& /7/, ‘there is prosperity ’ P70 248 © 4+ ‘that is a sinner’ q-4 @& 7:7.‘ And there is a gain that 
turneth to loss’ rr In place of these two verses & has: ‘¥or as thou throwest a stone at a bird, thus causing 
it to fly, so dost thou destroy the friendship of thy true friend, and findest it no more’ (= xXil. 204+ XxXvii. 25, 
Hart) ®§@ /7/. ‘ humiliation’ t-t @& Uv. ‘And there is (the man) that hath lifted up his head from a low 
estate’ u-u S ‘One lendeth much like (ce. as though it were) little’ uu-uu ¢& /7/,‘'There is (the man) that 
buyeth’ Vv This verse 1s extant tn Q, but 1s placed after xxxvii. 26: & omits tt vw-vv So Gi, znadveriently 
omutled in ® w Reading \2Dv": ® ‘poureth forth wisdom’, az o5vtously corrupt text: & lit. ‘are poured out’: 
® 2s wanting from here to xxi. 21 ie. x70 248 + ‘(who) receivest (it); so is it with the niggard who only 
giveth under compulsion ’ y-¥ G& /:7. ‘For his eyes are many instead of one’: 248 adds ‘with a view to receive’ 
2 Sod a SoS i b-b 3 ‘and speaketh evil and lieth’ ce So 248 5S: GL > 


6. having naught to say. & ‘for he hath no answer’; the discussions of the wise often took the form of question 
and answer; cp. Prov. xv. 23a, xvi. 1 &. 
7. The wise man... Cp. xx. 208; Eccles. iil. 7. = 
take no note. & ‘oversteppeth’, but in xviii. 27 # is followed by 70 248 (see critical note there). . . 
8. he that taketh... i.e. He who arrogates to himself the sole right to speak. For the addition to this verse in 
some Gr. MSS. and & see critical note. 


Ue AX O-I7 3! 1! . 

g. prosperity. Lit. ‘gain’, evpeua, cp. xxix. 64. 

10, a gift. 1.e. which is given to another. 

li. honour. Lit-*glory. With the verse cp. 1 Sam. 11. 4. . 

12. The original text probably presented a contrast, as indicated in the text ; according to & the meaning would be 
that a man thinks he has made a good bargain, but finds that he is ultimately a good deal worse off: ‘There is that 
buyeth much for little, and payeth for it sevenfold,’ i.e. apparent good fortune is in reality a loss. 

13. This verse forms the antithesis to v. 8. 

pleasantries. ydprres, lit. ‘kindnesses’, cp. xxix. 15. 
wasted. i.e. thrown away; for the Hebr. cp. Lam. iv. I. 

14. profiteth thee nothing. Because what is expected in return is much more than what has been received. The 
‘fool’ is here, according to Ben-Sira, a rogue as well as a simpleton. ee 

15. He giveth little... In Berakhoth iv. 2 (T. J.) reference is made to those ‘who give little, and reprove much’ 
(quoted by Smend). 

upbraideth much. Cp. xviii. 18; the upbraiding refers to the reproaches made because he does not receive 
back as much as he expected. 

And openeth... i.e. he complains to all the world. 

Hateful ...to God and men. Cp. x. 7. 
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STRACH 20. 16-25 


16 The fool saith: ‘I have no friend, 
And my good deeds receive no thanks ; 
They that eat my bread are evil-tongued*,’ 
17 How oft—and how many there are—they laugh him to scorn®. 


(g) XX. 18-20. Concerning unseasonable speech (= 3 distichs). 


18 ‘8A slip on the pavement is better than a (slip) of the tongue’; 
So doth the fall of the wicked come swiftly*. 

19 “As the fat tail of a sheep, eaten without salt, 
So is a word spoken out of season. 

20 A parable from the mouth of a fool is worthless’, 
For he uttereth it out of season. 


(4) XX. 21-23. Some are unintentionally without sin, while others sin intentionally (= 3 distichs). 


21 One, through want, is hindered from sinning, 
* And when he resteth he will not be troubled* : 

22 Another destroyeth his life through sense of shame, 
And perisheth! through ™his want of frankness™. 

23 And another, for shame’s sake, maketh promises to a friend, 
°Thus making for himself" an enemy ° without reason®. 


(2) XX. 24-26. The Liar shall be destroyed (= 3 distichs). 


24 A lie is a foul blot in a man, 
It is continually [found] in the mouth of the ignorant. 
25 ’ Preferable is a thief to one who continually lieth?, 
1But both shall inherit destruction. 


d@& A. ‘ evil with their tongue’: 3 ‘like a rock of stone’ © 70 248 + ‘For he hath not honestly received 
[that which he possesseth]; likewise that which- he hath not is unimportant (adagopov) to him’: so iL, excepting 
that instead of ‘received’ 7f reads ‘ distributed’ Ht ‘As waters poured out on a rocky stone, so is the tongue 
of the wicked among the righteous’ &-€ & ‘ The slip of a false tongue is as one falling upon the pavement 

b-h So 3: G& % ‘A man without grace is (as) a table out of season (% tabula vana)’: G& #+ ‘It will be continually 
in the mouth of the ignorant’ (= v. 24 b) iG if. ‘ will be rejected ’ k-k S ‘and who that is righteous 
taketh his ease in (his) wealth?’ 1 SoS: GUL ‘destroyeth it’ m-m So S: & ‘by a foolish countenance 

n-2 & 7. ‘and hath obtained’ 0-© Swpear P-p % ‘he loveth stealing as well as lying’ a-d 3 ‘and his 


— 


16. [have no friend. His good deeds have been unable to make friends for him, because his constant seeking for 
recompense has deprived them of all virtue. 
receive no thanks. 1.e. not sufficient thanks according to his estimate. 
They that eat my bread. i.e. that live on his charity. 
evil-tongued. qavAot yAwoor: i.e. they do not thank and praise him sufficiently. 
17. How oft... The essence of folly is not to see how others scorn it. 


(g) XX. 18-20. te 
18. Aslip... Smend quotes Zeno: xpeirrov eivar ro wodi dtc Oaivey f TH yNoooa. 
50 doth... The point of the comparison is that each is sudden. 


19. fat tail. Cp. Exod. xxix. 22. ‘@€ cuts the obscure allusion, compresses, and adds 244 to make the couplet’ 
(Hart). 
20. A parable... Cp. Prov. xxvi. 7. 
(4) XX. 21-23. 
21. want. i.e. poverty. 
hindered from sinning. Cp. xix. 28. Ags. 
And when he resteth... i.e. he will not be conscience-stricken when, after the day’s activities are over, he 
thinks over what he has done. Ov xaravuyncerat, lit. ‘he will not be pricked (at heart)’. 
22. Another destroyeth... Cp. iv. 20-21. 
want of frankness. Lit. ‘the covering of his face’, . 
23. an enemy without reason. Because, being weak, he promises what he cannot fulfil, and thus makes enemies 
unnecessarily, 
(72) XX. 24-26. 
240 Ne 1St Cp. xxv. 2: a 
of the ignorant. dadevrwy, i.e. those uninstructed in wisdom. ; 
25. athief. Cp. v.14, where a thief and ‘one that hath a double tongue’ are mentioned together. 
.. Shall inherit destruction. Cp. Ps.v.6; Prov. xv. §, 9. 
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SIRACH 20. 26—21. 3 


& 26 The end’ of a liar is dishornour®, 
And his shame is evert with him. 


(a) XX.27-31. The Reward of the wise aud prudent, but wisdom must be apparent (3 +2 distichs). 


27 "* The wise man advanceth himself by means of his words’, 
And a prudent man ruleth™® the great. 
28 * He that tilleth his’ tand raiseth high his heap’, 
And he that pleaseth the great atoneth for wrong*. 
29 Presents and gifts blind the eyes *of the wise?, 
And as a muzzle on the mouth turn away reproofs. 
30 ° Hidden wisdom and concealed treasure, 
What profit is there in either®? 
3x Better is the man that hideth his folly 
Than a man that hideth his wisdom®4. 


(6) XXI. 1-10. The Nature of Sin (=1+24+2+1+4+2+4 3 distichs). 


2] 1 *My son, hast thou sinned, (then) add not thereto ; 

And pray concerning thy former (sins) 3°, 

2° Flee from sin 4as from the face of a serpent? ; 
For if thou come nigh it, it will bite thee® ; 

Like‘ the teeth of a lion %are the teeth thereof, 

It slayeth® the souls of men. 

3 Like a two-edged sword ts ‘all iniquity(, 
From the stroke thereof is no healing. 


ways will bring him to destruction ’ r So 3: & ‘disposition’ 8% ‘for a curse’ t S ‘ destroyed ° 
Ue DL mmsert the title: Parabolic sayings: /:/. ‘ words (& ‘ word’) of parables ’ v-v % ‘he that is full of wise 
parables showeth himself humble (//. small) ’ Ww SoS: &H ‘ pleaseth ” X-3 3 > Y So 248 & only: 
others>‘his’ 22% + ‘and he that doeth justice exalteth himself’ 4-8% ‘judicum’: 3 > b-b 7 hese verses 


recur in xli. 14, 15, which see ¢ Lit. ‘in both’ d248 + ‘Better is persistent endurance (/17. patience) 
in seeking the Lord than a driver (//. charioteer) of his own life without a master ’ 
ia S > bj + ‘that they may be forgiven thee’ © % inserts ‘my son’ d-d 3 > © dnkerac: but 


70 248 &c. dnkera = © f So 3 only 8-8 S ‘is falsehood’ h Zr, ‘slaying ’ i-i S ‘an harlot’ 


26. The end... The rendering of 5 ‘is manifestly right, since PN even in the sense of “fate ” does not suit here’ 
(Smend). 


XX. 27—XXIII. 27.. Further Warnings and Contrasts. This divisien has eleven subsections. 
(a) XX. 27-31. 
27. by means of his words. ¢v ( =3 of the instrument or means) Adyors. 

... ruleth the great. Smend thinks that the reference is to Jewish sages at the court of a Gentile king, and that 
perhaps Ben-Sira had here some particular historical personage in mind, who through his influence was able to be of 
help to his co-religionists ; see zv. 28 4. 

28. He that tilleth. Cp. Prov. xii.11. Just as proper attention to the land brings its reward, so does due attention 
paid to the great result in real advantage. 

his heap. 1.e. of corn. 

atoneth for wrong. It is very possible that the reference here is to the wrongdoing of some Jew, which was 
overlooked through the kind offices of some influential Jewish person, perhaps Ben-Sira himself. 

29. Presents... Cp. Prov. xxi. 14. For &éma cp. Sept. of 2 Sam. vill. 2, 6; Hosea x. 16 (= M215). 
the eyes of the wise. Cp. Deut. xvi. 19 (Sept.). 

amuzzle. Lit.‘a gag’. 

30, 31. See critical note. 
(6) XXII. I-10. 


1. And pray. i.e. for forgiveness. 
oy Flee irom... Cp. Prov, xiii. 2). 
it will bite thee. Cp. Prov. xxiii. 32, where strong drink is compared to a serpent that bites. 
the teeth of a lion. Cp. xxvii. 10; Joel 1. 6. 
islayeth=.. Cp: f Pet... 3. 
3. a two-edged sword. Cp. Ps. cxlix.6; Prov. v. 4; and the Sept. of Judges tii. 16. 
no healing. Cp. ii. 28a. 
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SIRACH 21. 4-11 


4*Tyranny and violence* make** habitations! desolate, 
And!" the house™ "of the arrogant” is rooted out® 
5 The supplication of the poor man cometh? unto His ears, 
¢And his vindication? cometh quickly’. 
6 He that hateth reproof *{walketh] in the path of a sinner®, 
But he that feareth Godt will turn [to Him] whole-heartedly". 
» ¥The wise discerneth him that is before him, 
And spieth out the sinner at once’. 
8 He that buildeth his house with other men’s money 
Is as one gathering stones for his *sepulchral mound”. 
9 (Like) tow wrapped together is the assembly of the ungodly, 
And their end is the flame of fire*. 
1o The way of sinners is Ymade smooth without? stones’, 
And at the end thereof is ?*the pit of Hades#2. 


(c) XXI.11-17. The contrast between the godly man who is wise and the godless man who ts a fool 
(= 2+242+42 distichs). 


11 He that keepeth the Law controlleth *his natural tendency, 
bAnd the fear of the Lord is the consummation of Wisdom ¥°. 


k-k % ‘from morning tillevening’ kk S‘she maketh’ 1S08:@G‘riches’ 1! SoS: GH ‘so’ m % ‘many 
palaces’: ‘the wealth’ 22S > © Reading, instead of epnpwbnoera, with WL, expi{wOnoerac: & ‘she rooteth 


out’ P So L only: G& ‘is from the mouth’ q-4 S ‘and it ascendeth unto the presence of the eternal 
Judge’ r Jit. ‘judgement’ 8-5 S ‘isan unrighteous man’: H ‘(it is) the mark of a sinner ’ tSoA SL: 
x BC ‘the Lord’ u fi/. ‘in heart’: % ‘from his heart’ ‘-v @ ‘He that is mghty in tongue is known afar 
off, and the man of understanding knoweth when he slippeth ’ w-w Read with 248 es xona (= &) for as 
xetpwva (Gr): 248 + ‘ for his tomb’ x 248 + ‘unto destruction’ y-Y & ‘is a stumbling-block to 
them ° 2 ex AOwv = TINY 2z-z2 S ‘a deep pit’: H inferi et tenebrae et poenae 


a-a So S (= 3), misunderstood by G&): x* > (habye-*) bb S ‘and he that feareth the Lord lacketh naught ’ 


4. Tyranny. xatanAnypos 1s az. Aey.; it might have also the meaning of ‘intimidation’. 
habitations. This rendering (of 3) is preferable to that of @& because one expects a parallel to ‘house’ in the next 
clause ; see further critical note. 
is rooted out. Cp. Prov. xv. 25. 

5. His ears. i.e. the ears of God; cp. Ps. xvi. 8, cx. 5, CXxxix. 10. 

And his vindication... See the rendering of % for this clause in the critical notes; perhaps it is to be 
preferred to &. 

6. in the path. ev tyves, lit. ‘in the track’ (cp. # ‘ vestigium est’); cp. Prov. xvi. 17. 

7. The context makes it probable that the rendering of-S is nearer the original than that of &. 

8. He that buildeth his house. A figurative expression for making a fortune; cp. Ps. xlix. 16. 

sepulchral mound. See critical note. 

9. tow. ottrmvoy = NY); cp. Isa. i. 31 and Judges xvi. 9, the only occurrences of the word in the O.T. 
the assembly of the ungodly. For the phrase cuvaywyn dvépwr cp. vil. 16, xvi. 6. 
the flame of fire. 1.e. Gehenna; for the expression PAGE mupés cp. Vill. 10. 
10. without stones. Cp. Isa. ]xil. 10. 

the end thereof... Cp. Prov, xiv. 12 4, xvi. 254. ‘In Ecclesiasticus the problem of retribution takes a peculiar 
form. On the one hand it is uncompromisingly tory, and refuses to admit the possibility of the new views as to the 
future life. All retribution, without exception, is confined to this life (cp. xli. 3, 4). On the other hand, this writer 
supplements Ezekiel’s theory of exact individual retribution with the older view which Ezekiel attacked, and seeks to 
cover its obvious defects with the doctrine of the solidarity of the family. A man’s wickedness must receive its 
recompense? either in his own person in this life, or, failing this, in the persons of his surviving children, since Sheol 
knows no retribution. Thus, on the one hand, he teaches the doctrine of individual retribution (see il. 10, 11, 1x. 12, 
x1. 26, 27 6, xii. 3). But this theory of individual retribution was inadequate, for obviously all men did not meet with 
their deserts. Hence a man’s sins are visited through the evil remembrance of his name and in the misfortunes of his 
children after him. Thus our author declares that a man’s character shall be manifest in the fortunes of his children 
(see xi. 28, xxiii, 24-6, x]. 15, xli. 6). On the other hand, the children of the righteous are blest (xliv. 11-13). Since 
there is thus no retribution beyond the grave, there is no organic relation between this life and the life in Sheol (in xxi. 10 
thoughts of the penal character of Sheol do seem to be present, though not in harmony with the doctrinal system of the 
author). Sheol is out of the sphere of moral government; for there no account is taken of man’s past life on earth 
(xh. 4); there 1s there no recognition of God (xvii. 28); in that region there is no delight of life (xiv. 16); its inhabitants 
are bereft of light (xxii. 11); they are plunged in an eternal sleep (xliv. 19)’ (Charles, Eschatology ..., pp. 162 ff.). 

(c) XXI. 11-17. 

11. controlleth his natural tendency. @& ‘becometh master of the intent thereof’, as though the reference were to 
the Law (see critical note); cp. Q/ddushin 30 6(T.B.): ‘1 created the evil tendency (1 7°) [and] I created the 
Torah for healing. If ye occupy yourselves with [the study of] the Torah, ye will not fall into the power of it (i. e. of 
the evil tendency)’; and cp. also Pzrge Adofh iv. 2: ‘Whois mighty? He that subdueth his nature (173°).’ 
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SERCO Fheizimere=s 


12 4H{fe that is not wise® will not be instructed, 
And® there is a wisdom which maketh bitterness to abound 4. 
13 The knowledge of a wise man aboundeth like a ¢spring of water, 
And his counsel "is like® ‘the water? of life. 
14 The heart *of a fool is like a broken vessel, 
lHe holdeth no knowledge’. 
13 If a man of understanding hear a wise word, 
He commendeth it, and addeth thereto ; 
mf a foolish man hear it, he mocketh at it”, 
And casteth it behind his back. 
16 The discourse of a fool® is like a burden® on a journey, 
But grace? is found %on the lips of the wise4. 
17 The utterance’ of the prudent is sought for in the assembly, 
And his words are pondered in the heart. 


(dq) XXI. 18-28. Further contrast between the godly man and the fool (= %+1+1+3+2+4 2 distichs). 


18 As a prison-house® is Wisdom to a fool, 
And the knowledge of the wise' as "coals of fire”. 
19 As’ chains on (their) feet is instruction to the foolish, 
And as manacles on their right hand. 
21 As a golden ornament is instruction to the wise, 
And as a bracelet upon their right arm. 
20 The fool lifteth up his voice with laughter, 
But the wise* man smileth” in silence’. 
22a The foot of a fool hasteth into a house, 
236 But it is ?good manners® ’to stand outside. 
23a The fool through the door looketh into a house, 
226 But the cautious man °‘demeans himself humbly*. 


© 248 ‘the acceptation of Wisdom’: #% + ‘and understanding ° d-d 3 > e#@ + ‘in (that which is) good’: 


Gara craity, Sex AC. But f 774. ‘ craftiness ’ s-8 So $: GUL‘ flood’, reading 530 rnstead of sn3n 
h-h & ‘abideth ’ i-t So $: G ‘a fountain’: 248 ‘a pure fountain (as) ’ k So $@: G ‘the inward parts ’ 
I-] $ ‘he learneth no knowledge all the days of his life’: 7o 248 + ‘in his life ’ m-m @ ‘The wanton 
man heareth it, and it displeaseth him’ ‘the ungodly’ °% % Syro-Hex ‘a heavy burden’ PAS: 
N¢-3 ‘parable ’ q-a % ‘in all the speech of the righteous ° r L27, ‘mouth’ sSo 3: G&L ‘a house that 1s 
destroyed ’ t So x* only: GSW ‘ unwise’ u-u So S: G& “7. ‘unexamined words’ VS$03:&> 
mS ‘a: net - x So SL: G ‘clever’ (mavovpyos) ySo 3: G&D + ‘scarcely’ 2% ‘in peace’ 
a-a ® wind 393 (= S) ‘the glory of a man’ (Smend conjectures VOW for Wz) b-b So & %: W corrup/ oy ma. 
‘in the house of his people’ (Smend conjectures soy? 723) e-¢ #) p37 ya. (‘shall humble many’), for which 


12, a wisdom. savouvpyia, Cp. XIX. 23. | 
... which maketh... Craftiness is a kind of wisdom which is often a cause of sorrow and bitterness to others. 

13. aboundeth like a spring of water. @& read 213%, the technical Hebrew word for the Flood, instead of ya! 
(‘a spring’). Cp. Pirge Aboth vi. 1, where it is said that the man who is busied with the Law is like ‘a spring that 
ceaseth not, and as a river that continueth to flowon’, Inii. 10 of the same tractate, Rabbi Eleazar ben Arak ts called 
a ‘welliny spring’ because of his devotion to the study of the Law. 

... like the water of life. Cp. the Midrash Si/ve 84 a: ‘As water giveth life to the world, so do the waters of 
the Torah give life to the world.’ 

14. like a broken vessel. Cp. Jer. 11. 13. 

15. casteth it behind... Cp. Ezek. xxii. 35. 

16. grace. For the word used in this connexion cp. vi. 5, xx. 19, XXXVI. 21; Ps.xlv.3; Prov. xxi. 11; Eccles. x. 12. 

17. ... are pondered in the heart. Cp. xiv. 21. 

(Z) XXI. 18-28. 

18. coals of fire. i.e. toatool. S&S is preferable here, because the context demands something that ts disagreeable 
to the fool to correspond with ‘ prison-house’ in the first clause. 

19. Contrast vi. 24 ff. 

21. That this verse should come before v. 20 is manifest, cf. vv. 22, 23. 

20. the wise man. savorpyos. 

22, 23. In 2) these verses have got misplaced ; both verses are preserved in a quotation in VVIPN IP3IT XP 14 a2 
(‘The Lecture of our holy Rabbi,’ i.e. Judah ha-Nasi), an ethical treatise; 7. 32 1s also quoted in the Baby:onian 
Talmud, Widda 16 6, Pesachim 112 a (Cowley and Neubauer, p. xxiv). 

23. good manners. For the Hebr. phrase cp. Prov. xx. 3. 
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SIRACH 21 22 6 


24 Tis unseemly® for one to listen at the door, 


And the wise man would be grieved ‘at the shameful act’. 


25 The lips of babblers® [only] repeat® ‘what others say’, 


jBut the words of the wise are weighed in the balance), 


26 The heart of fools is in their mouth, 


But the mouth of the wise is *in fei heart *. 


27 When the fool! curseth his adversary™ 


He curseth his own soul. 


28 The whisperer defileth his own soul, 


And is hated "wheresoever he sojourneth®. 


(¢) XXII. 1-2. he Despicableness of Sloth (= 2 distichs). 


22 1 The slothful man is like* a filthy stone?, 


; 


¢Fvery one fleeth from the stench thereof. 
2°A slothful man is like? the filth of a dunghill?, 
He who °taketh it up® shaketh out his hand. 


(f) XXII. 3-6. Lhe shame and grief of evil children (= 3+1 distichs). 


3 [There is] shame to a father in *the begetting of® an uninstructed (son), 
And a daughter is born to hts loss. 


4'A prudent daughter ‘‘is a treasure’’ &to her husband§, 


But8? she hee bringeth shame is a grief to him that begat her’. 


5 She that is bold? bringeth shame on*father and husbandi. 


And she is despised of both. 


6 As* music in (time of) mourning, (so) is unseasonable talk', 


But™ stripes and correction are at all times wisdom?. 


read DMD . = i) e £7/. ‘want of instruction’ -t 77, ‘with the disgrace (of it)’ 6 So 248: G 
‘strangers’: S ‘ungodly’: & ‘unwise’ h Lit. ‘declare’: son V 248 2% Syro-Hex: BAC ‘are grieved’ 
i-i Lf, ‘the things that are not theirs’: so 248 only’: G ‘at these things’: % ‘in his own body’, 7.e. ‘his inner 
thoughts’: i ‘ foolish things’ i-5 S$ ‘The wise man speaketh by measure’ (//. ‘by weight’) k-k So 248 
$%: G ‘their heart’ 1 SoS: GH ‘ungodly’ mG Ut, ‘Satan’ (see note below): & ‘the Devil’: 4 ‘him 
who sinned not against him’ nn So CV 248 253 254 (= Syro-Hex); G ev TaporKnoet, > reads for this 
verse: ‘The soul of the wise is griev ed at the fool, for he knoweth not what to say to him’ 
a Zit. ‘is (to be) compared to’ by ca S fa stone cast oul ‘(8 Zit. ‘thrown out into the street’) = ¢¢ & 
‘and every one hisseth at the shame thereof’: G@ + ‘ever y one keeps clear of him’ d-d $ ‘when a man goeth 
out into the street and disgraceth himself’ ©-¢ S ‘secth it’: H ‘toucheth it’ ee-ee 4 > ict > > he 
‘shall inherit’: % ‘is an inheritance’: G msread TW (< she shall inherit’) zzstead yy NY (‘ treasure,’ Li. 
‘inheritance’)  &-€@ avdpa auvrns = 88 Lit. Sand’ h& ‘foolish’ i ‘her mother’: H cuseris ‘she will not 
be menaced by the ungodly ’ (z.e. ‘they will be in sympathy with her ’) k So 3 only 1 Lit. ‘discourse’ 


m B ‘and’ nSox* SL: Gof wisdom’: 7o 248 + ‘Children who live comfortably in good circumstances 


24. the wise man. @pdvpos means here ‘discreet’. 

25. are weighed in the balance. Cp. xvi. 25, xxvill. 25. 

26. Fools talk without thinking, the wise think before they speak. 

27. his adversary. & evidently read jOU/N, the original meaning of which was simply ‘ adversary ” (cp. Num. 
pe ee, CD Kings v. 18, xi,22) ; the meaning is either, that in cursing Satan the curse recoils on the man’s own head, 
or else that a man’s real spiritual adversary 1s his own evil nature; cp. the next verse. 

28. Cp. v.14, xxvill. 13. 


(e) XXII. 1-2. 
ae filthy stone. Cp. the Midrash Wayyigra Radba, § xvit, chap. xiv. 34, where the passage Job xxxi. 34 1s 
commented upon. Cp. ae i. 8. 
2. Aslothful man... Ben-Sira’s disgust for slothful people is coarsely expressed. 
(f) AXIT. 3-6. 
3. in the begetting of. Cf. Prov. xvil. 21. 

a daughter... According to Jewish ideas it was a misfortune to beget daughters ; cp. J/ezachoth 43 6 (T. B.), 
where it is taught that a man ought to bless God every day for not having made him a woman ora slave. In the daily 
service for Morning Prayer in the Jewish Liturgy occurs the following Benediction: ‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the Universe, who hast not made me a woman.’ 

4. atreasure to... See critical note. Cp. xxvi. 1-4. 

she that bringeth shame. i.e. to her husband; this is also a grief (es Avwnv) to her father, because her shame is 

a reflection on him, implying, as it does, that he did not bring her up properly. 
5. she that is bold. ») Doan ; cp. Sept. of Prov. 1x. 13, yuvn appwr kat CPG 
6. talk. dinynow (Syr. SMV’) means the discourse of the sages; this is ‘unseasonable’ at times when ‘stripes and 


a7? 


SERA Cir 22. 7—10 


(g) XXIT. 7-18. The Futility of the Fool (= 2+3+3+2+2+142 distichs). 


7 He who teacheth a fool is (as) one that glueth together a potsherd®, 
(Or) as? one that awakeneth a sleeper out of a deep sleep. 


8 ‘He that discourseth to a fool"4 is as one discoursing to him that slumbereth 4, 
And at the end he saith, ‘ What is it ?’ 


11 Mourn for the dead, ‘for his® light hath failed? ; 
And mournt for a fool, for understanding hath failed (him). 
"Weep gently’ for the dead", for he hath found rest ; 
“ But* the life of a fool is Yworse than’ death”. 
12 The mourning for the dead (lasts) seven days, 
But *the mourning for a fool? all the days of his life. 
13 Talk not much with a foolish man, 
And consort not with a pig®: 
Beware of him, lest thou have trouble, 
And thou becomest defiled when he shaketh himself? ; 
Turn from him, and thou wilt find rest, 
And (so) shalt thou not be wearied with his folly*. 
14 “What is heavier than lead?? 
And what is its name but ‘Fool’? 
15 Sand and salt and a weight of iron 
(Are) easier® to bear than fa senseless man‘. 
16 As® timber girt and fixed into the wall? 
kIs not loosened by an earthquakek, 


Ck 


conceal the humble origin of their own parents; (but) children who grow up in arrogance and wantonness besmirch 
the noble descent of their kin (= vv. g, 10) oWV Syro-Hex plur.: & + (‘and as one) who telleth a tale (7. 
word) to him that heareth not’ rp So Si q-4 & ‘he that teacheth a fool is like one that eateth bread 
when he is not hungry’ qa + ‘wisdom’ tt & fit. ‘for he is kept from the light’ 8 Lixpressed in 
tS > u-u % ‘it is not (fitting) to weep for the dead’: Sah ‘it is good to weep for the dead’ a OF} 8 
‘more sweetly’: 3 modicum w-w % ‘For an evil life is worse than death’ x So B only y-Y 298 > 
2-2, So ©: GL ‘for a fool and an ungodly man’ a So 4, which adds ‘in the way’: 70 248 + ‘for 
being without sense he will altogether despise thee’ b-b So : G ‘in his onslaught’, /. shaking’ : 
2 ‘in his sin’ ¢ 3 ‘much talk’ d-d % ‘for he is much heavier than lead’ € So 248: & ‘easy’: 


& ‘pleasanter ’ {-f % ‘to dwell with a fool’ ESo 702 h Zit. building’: 3 + ‘of the corners of 
a house ’ k-k 3 > 


correction’ are really what is required. Ben-Sira is laying stress on the need of firmness towards children; the lack 


of this in their earlier years results in the shame and grief which, later on, are brought upon a father (vv. 4, 5); cp. the 
gloss on v. 6 (see critical note). 


stripes and correction. Cp. Prov. xxii. 15, xxix. 15. 
(g) XXIT. 7-18. 
7- He who teacheth... Cp. Prov. i. 7, xxvii. 22. A potsherd glued together is useless for all practical purposes, 


one that is awaked out of a deep sleep is unfit for doing anything ; nothing can be done with either—nor yet with a fool. 


§. He that discourseth ... A fool cannot understand sensible talk, although he hears, any more than one who is 
asleep and cannot hear. For zw. 9, 10, see critical note. 


ii. Mourn... Cp. vii. 34, xxxvit. 16. 
his light hath failed. Cp. Prov. xx. 204, 27. 
inscribed: ‘ May his light continue to shine.’ 


12..... (lasts)seven days. This is still observed by modern orthodox Jews ; the period is technically called ‘ Shiba‘’ 
(pronounced ‘Shiva’’), ‘seven’; cp. Gen. 1]. 10; Judith xvi. 24; and see below xxxviii. 17. 
13. Talk not much. ,) rAnOdvys Adyov = AM’ AIIN Sx, a phrase which occurs in Pirge Aboth i. 5. 
consort not. Lit. ‘ go not to’. 
with a pig. This rendering of 3 is evidently correct, as is shown by the context (see clause @); @& is a toning 
down. The swine is referred to as the emblem of filthiness in the T. B. Lerakhoth 43 6 (/E, xi. 6096). The fool, like 
the man of sloth, is regarded as unclean ; for the uncleanness of swine cp. Lev. xi. 7. 
And thou becomest defiled... The outpouring of a fool’s nonsense is compared to the filth carried about by 
a pig which it shakes from itself after having wallowed in the mire. 
wearied. The verb axndiadfw occurs very rarely in the Sept.: Ps. Ix. 3, ci. 1, exlii. 43 Dan. vii. 15. 
folly. amdvora means also ‘madness’, which is perhaps preferable here, as a strong word is required. 
14. What is heavier... Cp. xxi. 16. 
what is its name. i.e. the name of that which is heavier than lead. 
15. Sand. Cp. Prov. xxvii. 3. See further Introd. § 7 (8). 
16. The contrast offered by the wise man. 


On Jewish tombstones the following ancient formula is often 


Be 


Ck 
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SIRACH 22. 16-26 


So a heart established on well-advised counsel 
!Will not be afraid! in time™ [of danger]. 
17 mm A heart fixed on thoughtful understanding 
Is as an ornament graven" upon® a polished wall™™. 
18 PSmall stones? lying upon a high place 
Will not remain against the wind, 
1So will the fearsome heart (bent) on foolish imagination 
Be unable to withstand any terror,’ 


(h) XXII. 19-26. How Friendship ts dissolved; the duty of a friend (=2+3+2|+1]+2 distichs). 


19 A wound ‘in the eye maketh tears to flow, 
And a (heart)-wound!' ‘severeth friendship ®. 
20 ‘He that throweth a stone at birds scareth them away, 
And he that reproacheth®" a friend dissolveth friendship. 
2t Even if thou draw the sword against a friend, 
Despair not, for there is Ya way out’; 
22 And if thou open thy* mouth against a friend, 
Fear not, for there is a (way of) reconciliation ; 
y But reproach and arrogance, and betrayal of a secret, and a deceitful blow,— 
In (face of) these every friend will depart’. 
23 Support? thy neighbour in his poverty, 
That in his prosperity® thou mayst rejoice? ; 
Remain true* to him in the time of his? affliction, 
That thou mayst be heir with him in his inheritance®. 
24 [°° Before the fire is the smoke of the furnace’, 
So revilings before bloodshed ].° 
25 8Be not ashamed of a friend who becometh poor®, 
h And ‘hide not thyself! from his face® ; 
26 * For ‘kif evil happen unto him! through thee!'§, 
Whosoever heareth it will beware of thee™. 


I-13 ‘no fear will shake him’ mv7o 248Z3% ‘at any time’: 248 & + ‘with fear’ mn-mmn 7 > 
n Reading yvpparos (Smend) for Wapporos 0 So 248 S P-P Reading with AC 70 248 mg. 254 xadtxes 
(=H): BN xapakes, ‘pales’ a-a% ‘So is the heart of a fool broken in his innermost being, and he 


cannot stand up against grief’ t Reading vooos (= $) for waowv (= iL) 8-8 So % (iit. “changeth 
friendship’): & ‘showeth feeling’ t & inserts the ttle: ‘ Concerning friendship ’ u % ‘robbeth’: and adds 
‘change not towards thy friend, but if thou change think not that thou wilt retain his love’ ah an) 
‘a returning’ (= Aawn), ze. ‘a way of repentance’ Ww So V 253 Syro-Hex. 1: G&> x So 3 y-y 3 ‘He 
who reveals a secret is worthy of contempt (4/ is a son-of contempt), and a deceitful blow puts friendship far 
away 2 SoS: G & ‘acquire trust in’ a Lit. ‘good things ” b So NA 25 248 253 254 Syro-Hex & 
(euppavOns): BC V 70 opov mAnobns : 3 ‘thou mayst share’ ¢ Lit, ‘steadfast ’ d So & only © 248 
+ ‘For not always is the (outward) appearance to be despised, nor is the rich man void of understanding 
to be respected ’ ee-ee This verse seems to have gol out of place, as tt breaks the sequence of thought {Gtx 
+ ‘and smoke’ (xazvos), which S righily omtts 8-8 & @ ‘I will not be ashamed to shelter a friend’ 
h-h 7, > ii G& H <I will not hide myself’ k-k $ ‘If thy companion reveal to thee a secret, repeat it not’ 


17. an ornament graven. See critical note. 


18. Small stones... The reference, as Ryssel points out, is to the small stones which were placed on the top of 
the walls surrounding gardens and vineyards ; these were put there in order that, when jackals or foxes leaped on to 
the wall to enter the vineyard, the noise occasioned by the rattling of the displaced stones might warn the watcher. As 
these small stones were always lying in an exposed position they were easily blown down by a high wind. 

(A) XXII. 19-26. 

ig. A wound. See critical note. 

maketh tears to flow. Cp. Prov. xxx. 32, 33. 

20. reproacheth. Cp. v. 22, xvii. 18, xx. 15. 


21. ...for there is a way out. Cp. xxvii. 21. The meaning of the verse is that every straightforward quarrel, 
however serious, is capable of adjustment, but when such things as those mentioned in the third clause of v. 22 sever 
friendship, then the breach is irremediable. 

22. if thou open... The reference is to outspoken, straightforward differences between friends. 

reproach. 1.e. abuse. 
betrayal of a secret. Lit. ‘revealing ...’; cp. Prov. xi. 13, xx. 19, xxv. 9. 

23. thou mayst rejoice. See critical note. 

24. Sorevilings... Cp. xxvil. 15. 

25. And hide not... Cp. vi. 12. 

26. The rendering of @& in this verse is clearly not in order, but its general sense agrees better with the context than 
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SIRACH 22. 27-23. 6 


(2) MXIT. 27-—X XIII. 6. The Need of Self-control (= 2+4+1-+42 distichs). 


noQ that one would set a watch over my mouth®, 
And a seal of shrewdness upon my lips, 
That I fall not? by means of? them’, 
And that my tongue destroy me not®! 
4O that one would set scourges over my mind’, 
And °a rod of correction’ over my heart, 
That they spare not ¢their errors", 
¢And overlook not their sins®! 
That mine ignorances be not‘ multiplied, 
And that my sins abound not!s, 
And ‘cause me to fall’ in the sight of* mine! adversaries, 
So that mine enemy rejoice over me™. 
O Lord, Father, and God” of my® life, 
Abandon me not Pto their counsel? 4. 
Give me not? £a proud look’, 
‘And turn away concupiscence" from me’. 
May “the lust of the fleshY *and chambering* ¥ not overtake me’, 
“And give me® not over to a shameless soul”. 


(if, ‘give it not out’) kk G& ‘and’ ' & ‘me’ N @& ‘him’ m & ‘him’: S + and will account thee 
a mischief-maker ’ (/7, ‘one that doeth harm’) n 254 inserts here: ‘O that one would set scourges over my 
thought ” (= XXII. 2 a) 0-9 & tis bwver — ab 9) prot ( > XA SW) ene croua pov dvdraxny P 248+ ‘suddenly ’ 
a & ‘ from ’ rSo V (= 32): & ‘it’: Sah ‘through my mouth’ 8 The negative ts preserved in 248 253 
(= % Syro-Hex) 8 kor the reasons of the above order tn the clauses of vv. 1-5 see note below Eee 
‘thought ’ c-e¢ So S: G& ‘a discipline of wisdom’ d-d So % (ignorationibus eorum): Q@& em rots ayvonpace 
Hou == ee N62 has the clause under the asterisk: 248 ‘Overlook not the insults (v8pes) of sinners, according 
to (dz. ‘in’) (Thy) promise’: 3 >, dut has instead: ‘that they in their assembly inherit not, nor take delight 


(won) in destroying (ypannd) ’ ; Sah > the clause altogether: & et non appareant delicta eorum ‘2 > the 
negalive 8-8 & ht. ‘be not strong’ (;wyd) hyo 248 + ‘to (my) destruction ’ i-1 3 ‘reveal me’ 
(9999933), a scribal error which should, according to Smend, be corrected to %3\0D) (= dD’), ‘cause me to fall’: 
Gr @ ‘I fall’ k Lit. ‘before’ 1 Sot: &GS> mo 248 + ‘from whom the hope of Thy mercy is 
far-distant ’ nS‘ Master ’ O77 246. all my pp > q@& + ‘and suffer me not to fall by them’ 
(% ‘on their account): 70 + ‘as a (standing) example’ (ev mapaderyparcope): & + in illa exprobatione T&F py 
Ses pot 8-8 Lt. ‘a lifting up of eyes’: 1‘... of mine eyes’: & ‘an exalted eye’; 248 +‘and an overbearing 
(77. gigantic) soul’ t 248 znserts here: ‘Keep ever from Thy servant vain hopes’ u% Sa lustful (Nn) 
heart’: & ‘every desire’ ¥ 248 + ‘and him that desireth to serve Thee do Thou ever hold up’: 4% + ‘and 
suffer naught that is good to escape me’ w-w So S: GL ‘the appetite (desire) of the (@ ‘my’) belly’ 
X-X S > 3-Y S ‘not make me lustful’ z-z & ‘ And let not a shameless soul have dominion over me’ 
® 248 ‘ Thy servant’ 


is the case with 3; if the pronouns in & are corrected on the basis of S good sense can be made out of the verse. 
The first word of the verse should be ‘ For’ instead of ‘And’; this is demanded by the context. 


(iene eel, 27—X XII. 6. 
tO tihiat... Cp. Ps. cx. 3. 
that my tongue... Cp. Prov. xvill. 21, xxi. 23. 

XXIII. 1-5. A reference to the text of @& will show that it is out of order as it stands: v. 1 breaks the sequence 
between xxii. 27 and xxiii. 2; the first clause of 7. 1 = v.4a@; v.14 is omitted by &, and inserted in v. 4; something 
has evidently fallen out in vv. 4-5. That there is something radically wrong with the text of these verses as they 
stand is evident from the variations in the Gr. MS. and the Versions (see critical notes). Smend (following 3 
partly) keeps 1 a and 1c and 4a of G&, adding 1 to 4a. 

2. O that one would set. Lit. ‘who will set ...’, cp. xxii. 27. 

a rod of correction. Cp. Prov. xxii. 15 @. 
their errors... their sins: i.e. those of his heart and mind. 

3. So that mine enemy... Cp. Ps. xin. 4. 

1. ... their counsel. i.e. the counsel of his own heart and mind. — 

46. a proud look. Perhaps this should be interpreted in the sense in which the expression 1s used in Gen. xxxix. 7, 
in view of what follows (Ryssel). 

6. the lust of the flesh. See critical note. 
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SIRACH 23. 7-14 


(7) XXIIL. 7-15. The need of keeping the tongue under control ( =2+3+3+24+3+42 distichs). 
G& 7 Hear, O children, (concerning) the discipline of the mouth*: 
He that keepeth (discipline)4 °shall not be taken [captive ]° 
3 But the sinner is ensnared® through® his lips, 
S i And the fool stumbleth through his mouth’. 
g Accustom not* thy mouth to an oath, 
1Nor make a habit of the naming of the Holy One™, 
& 10"For asa servant who is constantly being questioned” 
°Tacketh not°® the marks of a blow, 
So also he that ?sweareth and is continually naming 4the name of the Lord?” 
Is not free’ from sins. 
1r A man of many oaths Sis filled with iniquity’, 
And the scourge‘ departeth not from his house ; 
If he offend" his sin will be upon him’, 
~ And if he disregard* it he sinneth doubly” ; 
y And if he sweareth 7without need’, he shall not be justified , 
4For his house shall be filled with calamities>?. 
12 ©There is a manner of speech ‘that is to be compared 4 with death‘ : 
Let it not be found in the heritage of Jacob. 
*He that keepeth ‘ his soul from this shall live®, 
8 And not wallow in sins®. | 
& 14Rememberi thy father and thy mother 
k When! thou sittest in council in the midst of the mighty*, 
Lest, perchance, ™thou stumble™ before them, 
[In that] "thou showest thyself [to be] a fool" in thy manner [of speech], 
°And dost wish thou hadst not been born®, 
And cursest the day of thy birth. 
13 Accustom not thy mouth to impure manner [of speech], 
For ?that is a sinful thing”. 


bB 70 248 254 insert the title: ‘ Discipline of the mouth ’ C248 + ‘that is truthful’ & Not expressed 
e-e ‘shall not suffer shame ’ {So 3: & > (s¢-4 ‘either ’) & Lit. ‘overtaken’, reading xaradnpOnoera 
with 157 (= aD) for catraheupO. G&: 157 248 + ‘in his folly’ bh 77f.*in’ (= 3 ‘by means of 4, Psa) 
i-i @& ‘the reviler and the arrogant shall stumble through them’: #% superbus et maledicus scandalizabitur in illis 
k-k $ ‘and thou wilt not (have to) sit before the judges’ 1% ‘instruct not’: # + ‘for there is great calamity 
therein ” mye-a A ‘the Most High’: # ‘ God’ n-n % ‘for (as) every man that sweareth continually * 
o-o $ ‘is not free from ’ p-» 4 ‘lieth and sweareth ’ 1-9 So only Ae 55.157 254 Tr SoS: GH ‘is not 
cleansed © s-8 S ‘acquireth sins’ t 3 ‘strife’ u % ‘swear by mistake ’ (7.e. ‘ falsely’): #% frustraverit 
¥ 55 254 + ‘he will hide it under his tongue w-w % ‘and if in truth he will not swear (at all)’ x Lit. 
‘overlook’: # dissimulaverit y-y S ‘ For whosoever sweareth continually, it is detestable, and he shall not be 
justified ° 2-2 (tt, “in vain’ a oe b 248 & ‘retribution ’ c-c S$ * And if there is another thing 
that is like it’ d-d Reading with 7o 253 (= Syro-Hex) avrimapaBeBrAnpevn : Gr avremepsBeBr.: WH contraria 
e-e & & ‘ For from the godly (# ‘the merciful’) all these things shall be put away ° f Zt, ‘shutteth up’ 
6-8 & H ‘And they will not wallow (/7/. roll) in sins’ h Vv. 13 and 15 belong together. iS + ‘that thou 
hast ° k-k 3 ‘and from terror thou hast been preserved’ So 3: G&L ‘for’ m-m So 3: G& ‘ that 
thou be not forgetful’: # ‘lest He (7. e. God) forget thee’ u-n % ‘thou be despised * o-o S ‘and sayest, 
O that I had not been created’ p-p Lit. ‘therein is the word of sin’ 


(7) XXIIL. 7-15. With the whole of this subsection cp. Jas. ii, 1-12. 

7. shall not be taken [captive]. i.e. by his mouth; he will not fal] under the dominion of his tongue. 

g....toan oath. Cp. Matt.v. 34 ff., xxi. 20 ff.; Jas.v. 12. 

10. aservant. oixérns, ‘a household servant’; the context suggests that SovAos (=72Y),* a slave’, would have been 
a more appropriate word here. 

being questioned. ¢feri¢w means ‘to examine closely’, but the word is frequently used in the special sense of 

examining by torture (cp. Acts xxli. 24); é£era(éuevos is, therefore, used quite appropriately here; so that Smend’s 
suggestion that e€ovotadpevos (lit. ‘one having authority over’, i.e. here in the sense of ‘one rebelling’) should be read 
instead does not commend itself. 


the marks of a blow. Cp. xxviii. 17; paAwy means the result of a blow, i.e. a bruise, as well as the blow itself. 
the name of the Lord. Cp. Lev. xxiv. 16 (Sept.). 
11. A man of many oaths. Cp. xxvii. 14. The Jast two clauses seem to be merely a variation of the first two. 
12. There is a manner Of speech... Cp. Lev. xix. 12, xxil. 2, 3, 32, and especially xxiv. 16. 
the heritage of Jacob. Inthe O.T. this expression is used in reference to the Promised Land, cp. Isa. Ivill. 14 ; 
here it refers rather to the Jews in contradistinction to the Gentiles. 
14. As the text shows, this verse must come before v. 13, which has got out of place. 
Remember thy father... 1.e. so as not to bring disgrace on their name. 
... thou hadst not been born... Cp. Job ili. 3; Jer. xx. 14. 
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STRACH 23. 15-21 


15 A man that doth accustom himself to ‘disgraceful talk4 


* Will not learn’ wisdom £all his days’. 


(A) XXIII. 16-27. The Wickedness of Impurity (= 4+3+4+1+3+ 342 distichs). 


16 Two types (of men) ‘multiply sins *, 


And the third increaseth# wrath’ ; 
~A hot desire*, burning like fire, 

Which is not quenched till Yit be consumed*” ; 
A fornicator with the body of his flesh, 

(For) he ceaseth not till the fire consumeth him ; 


17 [And] the man to whom all bread? is sweet, 


(For) he will not leave off till he die. 


18 A man* that »goeth astray °from his own bed®, 


And saith in his heart: » Who seeth me? 
4The walls of my house hide me, 

And the shadow of my roof covereth me, 
And no one seeth me— 

What'hindereth me from sinning ?’ 4 
°He remembereth not the Most High °; 

‘The eyes of men are his (only) fear‘, 
—And he perceiveth not that the eyes of the Lord 

Are ten thousand times brighter than the sun, 
Beholding all the ways of men, 

sAnd looking into secret places8 ; 


20 For® all things are known unto Him before they are created, 


iSo also [doth He see them] after they are perfected‘,— 


21 *Such a man shall be punished! in the streets of the city, 


And shall be taken where he suspecteth it not*™, 


a-a £77. ‘words of reproach’: % ‘ worthless words’ rr So 3: & ht, ‘will not be instructed ’ 8-3 @& ‘in 
all...’: % ‘all the days of his life’: % + ‘and the man that is impure in the shame of his flesh accepteth no 
instruction ’ t-t 3 ‘doth my soul hate’ u L274. ‘will bring’: % ‘ causeth to arise’ V2 + ‘and perdition’ 
2 > x Lit. ‘soul’ Y-¥ NCB “it consume something’ (= #) % % * flesh ” aA + ‘(that is) a 
fornicator ’ h-b 3.‘ committeth adultery ’ c-c % ‘on the covering of his bed’ d-d So $ ( pr. ‘behold’): 
Gx inverts and abbreviates 18 cd, and misunderstands 18 £ ee S >: & (misunderstanding) ov pn pono@noera 
0 vYyiotos 1S > g-s % ‘and perceiveth the nature (/7. the form) of their works (done) in darkness ’ 
bh Expressed in SL i-iS ‘and judgeth them at the end of the world’ k-k 3 transposes the clauses 
ior detected m % + ‘and shall be a disgrace in the sight of (/%. to) all, because he knew not the fear of God’ 


15. disgraceful talk. Cp. Joshua v. 9 (Sept.). 
(4) XXIII. 16-27. 
16. Two types... And the third. With this form of expression cp. xxvi. 1, 5, 28, 1.25; Prov. xxx. 7, 15, 18, 21, 24, 
29; cp.-also the whole of chap. v of Pz7ge Adoth. 
increaseth wrath. Lit. ‘bringeth’, i.e. the wrath of God; for the Gr. word (emayw) cp. 11. 4, xlvil. 20. 
he ceaseth not. @ ‘ He will in no wise cease till he have made a fire to blaze’. 
17. ...to whom all bread is sweet. Cp. Prov. ix. 13-18, especially 7. 17. 
18, Cp. Job xxiv. 15. 
19. Beholding... Cf. xvii. 19, 20; Prov. xv. 3, 11; Ps. xxxill. 14 ff. . 
20. For all things are known... Cp. Pirge Aboth iii. 24: ‘Everything is foreseen; and free-will is given’; and 
see Taylor’s comments on this in his edition. 
Somiso..., Cp. Gen. 11. 1, 2 (Sept.). . i . 
21. shall be punished... Cp. Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii, 22; the full rigour of the Law was evidently mitigated in 
later times, since there is no mention of punishrnent by death here. ‘Under the Talmudic law the severity of the 
Mosaic code was in many instances modified, and the laws relating to adultery came under the influence of a milder 
theory of the relation of crime and punishment.... Upon this mild view followed the entire abolition of the death 
penalty, in the year A.D. 40, before the destruction of the Second Temple (Savhedrin 41 a), when the Jewish courts, 
probably under pressure of the Roman authorities, relinquished their nght to inflict capital punishment. Thereafter 
the adulterer was scourged; and the husband of the adulteress was not allowed to condone her crime (Sofah vi. 1), 
but was compelled to divorce her, and she lost all her property rights under her marriage contract ...’ (JZ, 1. 217 a). 
shall be taken... i.e. to the public place of scourging. The transposition of these two clauses in & is correct. 
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24 


SIRACH 28, 22—24. 3 


22 So also a wife that leaveth® her husband, 
And bringeth in an heir by a stranger. 
23 For, firstly, she is disobedient® to the Law of the Most High: 
And secondly, she trespasseth? against her own husband? ; 
And thirdly, she committeth adultery through (her) fornication, 
And bringeth children in by a stranger. 
24 She shall be Jed into the assembly, 
And upon her children ‘there will be visitation’. 
25 Her children shall not spread out their roots, 
And her branches shall bear no fruit. 
26 She will leave her memory for a curse, 
And her reproach will not be blotted out. 
27 *®And they that are left behind shall know 
That there is nothing better than the fear of the Lord‘, 
And nothing sweeter than to observe 
The commandments of the Lord"®. 


(a) XXIV.1-34. * The Praise of Wisdom*® (=2424+24+34+34+14+34+24+2424+241434+24343 
distichs). ~ 


and 


Wisdom praiseth herself®, 
And is honoured among “her people 

She openeth her mouth in the assembly “of the Most High 4, 
And is honoured in the presence of His hosts®. 

3 ‘I came forth from the mouth of the Most High, 

And as a mist I covered the earth. 


i) 


n $ ‘sinneth against’ °S ‘she lieth against’ PPS > aS + ‘of her youth’ T-I S ‘her sins 
will be remembered ’ 8-8 3, which on account of tts better rhythmical measure ts perhaps to be preferred, reads: 


‘And all the dwellers on earth will know, 
And all the rest in the world will perceive, 
That nothing is better than the fear of God, 
Or sweeter than to keep His commandments.’ 


tes 154 254 32 ‘God’ "55 248 253 254 ‘God’: 70 248 @ + ‘to follow after God (# ‘the Lord’) is 
great glory, and length of days it is for thee to be accepted of Him’ (= v. 28) 
a-a \' 106 157 253 4 Syro-Hex > b% + et in deo honorabitur c-¢ % ‘the people of God’ 


d-d % ‘of God’ €So 3: & ‘might’ 


23. the Law of the Most High. See Exod. xx.14; Deut.v. 18. 
bringeth children in by... For the result of this entailed upon such offspring see Deut. xxiii. 2. 
24. She shall be led... i.e. for punishment. 
upon her children... Their illegitimacy descended upon their children (Q7ddushin 78 6). 
25....Shall not spread out... They were not regarded as belonging to the congregation of Israel (cp. 
Qiddushin 78 6); for the belief that the children of adulterers do not come to maturity see Wisd. iii. 16-19, iv. 3-5. 
26. ... will not be blotted out. Cp. Ps. cix. 14. 
27....Shall know... Cp. xlvi. 10. For the addition to this verse see critical note. 


XXIV. 1—XXVII. 3. (In praise of Wisdom, with practical applications.) The division falls into twelve subsections. 
XXIV. 1-34. A fine hymn in praise of Wisdom follows. The author, in declaring that Wisdom is honoured 
in heaven, as well as on earth, thereby shows that she is entitled to speak in her own name. The bymn falls into six 
strophes, each containing six distichs. : 
1. Wisdom praiseth herself. Lit. ‘...praiseth her soul’; she is entitled to do so on account of her inherent 
excellence ; every utterance of hers is 7fso facto the praise of herself because it witnesses to her transcendent perfection. 
among her people. The rendering of 3, ‘the people of God,’ suggests that Israel 1s meant (cp. wv. 8); Smend 
thinks that the heavenly companions of Wisdom are meant, and the rendering of # (in deo honorabitur) points to the 
scene being in heaven; but as the heavenly hosts are referred to in the next verse, it is probable that the Israelites are 
meant here, the intention of the writer being to indicate that Wisdom is honoured both on earth and in heaven. 


2. in the assembly of the Most High. Cp. Ps. Ixxxii. 1 ON NYS (% reads ‘of God’); here it is clear that the 
heavenly hosts are referred to. 


...Hishosts... dvvdyews avrov ; cp. Isa. xxxiv. 4, where DVOWA NIY¥ is rendered ai durduers TOy ovpavay in the 
Sept.; cp: Ps. xxxm (Sept. xxx G. Dane vitae: . 
3. Icame forth... Wisdom now speaks in her own name; for the personification of Wisdom cp. Prov. viii. 4 ff, 


and with the whole of this section cp. Prov. viii. 22~ix. 12, with which it has many points of similarity. 
as a mist I covered the earth. Cp. Gen. i. 2, ‘The Spirit of God brooded upon the face of the waters,’ and 
Gen.11. 6, ‘ There went up a mist from the earth, and watered the whole face of the ground.’ In connexion with these 
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SIRACH 24. 4-10 


& 4 In the high places did I fix my abode, 
And my throne was °*in the pillar of cloud®®. 
5 ' Alone I compassed the circuit of heaven’, 
And #in the depth of the abyss’ I walked. 
6 Over the waves of the sea, and over all the earth®, 
And over every people and nation I held sway’. 
7 With all these I sought a resting-place, 
And (said): In whose inheritance shall I lodge? 
8 Then the Creator of all things gave me commandment, 
And He that created me fixed my dwelling-place (for me) ; 
And He said: Let thy dwelling-place be in Jacob, 
And in Israel*!take up thine inheritance. 
9 He created me from the beginning, before the world ; 
2 mThe inemorial of me shall never cease". 
G 10 In the holy tabernacle I ministered before Him, 
Moreover™" in Zion was I established. 


ee-ee S ‘upon the pillars of the clouds’ f-f 3 ‘Together with Him did I dwell in heaven ’ B-8 3 Ut. ‘in 
the roots of Tehom’ bi + steti | 1So N® nynoauny (= SL): Ge exryoapny (‘I got possession ’) k 248 
‘ Jerusalem * I-] % ‘establish thyself’ m-m @ @ ‘And unto eternity I shall not fail’  ™™ SoS: G cat ovras 


the following should be considered : v. 5 4, ‘in the depth of the abyss I walked,’ and Prov. viii. 27, ‘When He prepared 
the heavens IJ was there, when He set a circle upon the face of the deep...’ Wisdom is here evidently thought of as the 
Spirit of God; in later Jewish literature Wisdom is identified with the ‘ Ruah ha-qodesh’ (‘the Holy Spirit’). Here 
we have, therefore, the germ of the later teaching ; but a great advance was made as early as the last quarter of the 
second century B.C., for in the Book of Wisdom the identification of Wisdom with the Holy Spirit is implicitly taught ; 
see Wisd. i. 4-7, and especially xi.17: ‘And Thy counsel who hath known, except Thou give wisdom, and send Thy Holy 
Spirit from above?’ In the Midrash Bereshith Rabbah \xxxv it is said that Solomon’s wisdom was the Holy Spirit 
guiding him. 

4. In the high places. Here again may be discerned the germ of the teaching of later Judaism, according to which 
there were a variety of ‘ Mehizoth’, or dwelling-places on high; according to Hagigah 12 6 there were seven heavens 
above (cp. 2 Cor. xii. 2), in the uppermost of which, called ‘Araboth’, God Himself dwells ; in front of itive Eareoa. 
(‘curtain’) of clouds is placed ; this is the ‘ Holy of Holies’ of heaven (see further Weber, /id. Theologie’, pp. 162 ff.). 

the pillar of cloud. See Exod. xiv. 19, &c. (the ‘Shekinah’ of later Jewish teaching). According to Philo 
(Quis ker. Div. Heres. § 42=§ 231 ff. in Cohn and Wendland’s ed.) the ‘pillar of cloud’ was Wisdom; cp. v. 10, 
‘In the holy tabernacle I ministered before Him,’ and Exod. xxx. 9, 10, ‘...the pillar of cloud descended and stood at 
the door of the Tent.’ In Softah 33 a it is said that the Holy Spirit and the ‘Shekinah’ dwelt in the Holy of Hollies. 
In Wisd. x. 17 it is said of Wisdom that she ‘became unto them a covering in the day-time, and a flame of stars 
through the night’ (cp. Ps. Ixxvili. 14) ; cp. the words of Philo in reference to the pillar of cloud (De Vita ATos. lib. 2 
§ 29): raya pévrot kai tov imdpywy Tis Hv TOU peydArvu Bactéws, apavys dyyedos, eyxaTetAnupevos TH vePery Tponyntwp, ov ov 
Géuis awpartos oPGarpuvis dpacbut. 

5. the circuit of heaven. yipor otpavod; the same expression occurs in the Sept. of Job xxii. 14 (= DYY J1N) ; cp. 

Siete Prove vill. 27. me... " : 

in the depth of the abyss. Cp. i. 3, and Job xxxvi. 30 DT WY (= 3% NINN NWI, see critical note), 
Amos ix. 3 O° ypapa (‘in the bottom of the sea’). Cp. the Babylonian belief of Ea, ‘the lord of wisdom,’ whose 
wisdom came forth from Apsu, ‘ the deep,’ which is called also ‘ the house of Wisdom ’. 

6. Iheld sway. See critical note. 

7. With all these... i.e. with every people and nation. ‘On the thought here expressed the Rabbis based, later 
on, the legend (referring to Deut. xxxiii. 2 and Job iii. 3) that the Law was offered to all nations, but was refused by 
them, before it was accepted by the Israelites at Mount Sinai (4dodah Zarah 2 6 towards the end)’ (Ryssel 7 loc.). So the 
Midrash Pesigfa 186 a says that originally the Law was offered to all, but that Israel alone of the nations accepted it, 

resting-place. dydmavaw ; so too in the Sept. of Is. xi. 10, ‘.. .and His resting-place (= INN) shall be glorious.’ 
...Shallllodge? avditopa is the Sept. for [2Y in Job xi. 14, xv. 28, xxxviil, 19 (cp. 3 Esdras 1x. 2); as Smend points 
out, the expressions 7M and [DY are used in this sense of God also. . . 
8. the Creator of all things. Cp. li. (12*) ‘He that formed all things’, asin Jer.x. 16, li. 193 cp.l Enoch Ixxxiv. 3, 
fixed my dwelling-place (for me). karémavaey thy oxnyny pou, lit. “made my tent to rest’; Wisdom, after having 
vainly sought a resting-place among a people who would welcome her, has finally to leave the decision with God. 
Let thy dwelling-place be in Jacob... «xatacxiywcov, cp. John i. 14. Contrast with what Is said in this verse 
1 Enoch xlii. 1, 2: ‘Wisdom found no place where she might dwell; then a dwelling-place was assigned her in the 
heavens. Wisdom came to make her dwelling among the children of men, and found no dwelling-place; then Wisdom 
returned to her place, and took her seat among the angels’; cp. Ixxxiv. 3, XClv. 5. Wisdom is here identified with the 
Law, the perfect expression of divine Wisdom. 
9. He created me... With this thought cp. John xvil. 5. ae 
The memorial of me... This rendering of S is preferable to that of &, since it is the Law (see the verses which 
follow) with which Wisdom is identified ; this is thought of here ; cp. Exod. xiii. 9, 16; Deut. vi. 8, 9, xt. 18. 

10. In the holy tabernacle... The worship of the Tabernacle was the carrying out of the Law, so that, as _ 

personified, Wisdom could be said to minister before God. 
in Zion... i.e. when the Temple took the place of the Tabernacle. 
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SIRACH 24. 11-16 


11 In the Holy® City likewise® ? He caused me to rest?, 
And in Jerusalem was my authority. 


12 And I took root? among an honoured’ people, 


In the portion of the Lord (and) of His inheritance®*. 


13 I was exalted like a cedar in Libanus, 


And like an olive-tree' on the mountains of Zion”. 


14 | was exalted like a palm-tree on the sea-shore’, 


And as rose-plants in Jericho ; 
And as a fair™ olive-tree in the plain? ; 
Yea, I was exalted as a plane-tree ’by the waters’. . 


15 As cinnamon and aspalathus “have I given a scent of? perfumes, 


And as choice myrrh I spread abroad a pleasant odour ; 
As* galbanum, and onyx, and stacte; 
>(I was) as the smoke of incense in the Tabernacle ». 


16 I as a terebinth”® °stretched forth my branches*®, 


And my branches were branches of glory¢and grace. 


n So 248 © Eth: G3 ‘beloved’ 0S ‘(... beloved) like me’ p-p $2 Eth ‘I rested’ a % ‘I was 
magnified ’ r xC-8 ‘approved ° *S +‘Israel’: % +‘and among the multitude of the saints was my abode’ 
t So & (cp. B zn |. 10). u So & (cp. Deut. iv. 48, Sept.), see exegetical note Vxe-® 253 4 Syro-Hex ‘in 
Engadi’: 248 ev yad&: # ‘in Cades’ ¥S > Xo 248 ‘the beautiful plain’ y-y So 70 157 
248 SL: & > 2-2 V 248 253 % Syro-Hex > a SL mser/ ‘incense and ’ b-b % ‘I gave forth my 
perfumes as (that of) good oil’ bb % ‘oleander’ ce % ‘fixed my roots’ dH ‘perfume ’ 


11. the Holy City... jy:aopevy (cp. xxxvi. 18) instead of nyamnyevy is perhaps to be preferred, as the phrase ‘the 
Holy City’ (¥1PN VY) is supported by O. T. usage (Isa. xlviii. 2, lii.1 ; Neh. xi. 1,18; Dan. ix. 24), whereas ‘the Beloved 
City’ is not found (but cp. Ps. cxxxvil. 2). 

He caused me to rest. Cp. Ps. cxxxil. 8, 14. 
in Jerusalem was... It is possible that the thought of Wisdom having had her abode above (see v. 4) and coming 
to dwell in Jerusalem contributed to the later idea of Jerusalem having its counterpart above; cp. est. 7welve Patr,, 
Dan, v. 12, 13; S¢6, Orac. i. 657 ff., iv; 4 Ezra vit. 26, vik 2, 53, x. 44-59; 2 Bar. lv, 2-0) <xx1lo 4) aria 
N.T. Gal. iv. 26; Heb. xii. 22; Rev. ili. 12, xxi. 10; the same idea occurs often in Rabbinical literature; the earthly 
Jerusalem (ANY Spy prov) is paralleled by the Jerusalem that is above (abyp Spy pours!) ; cp. e.g. Pesahine 50 a 
and the Midrash Pesigfa 143 a. 
I2....0f His inheritance. Cp. xvil. 17, and Sept. of Deut. xxxii. 9; Zech. il. 16. 
13. like a cedar... Cf. Ps. xcil. 12. 
an olive-tree. xvumapiaoos is the rendering of jDOY Py (‘ Oleaster’) in 1. 10 (= 5 NNW xox), 
Zion. ‘Apparently ‘Acpyoyv is a correction in the Greek (‘‘innergriechische Korrektur”), which put the more usual 
name for the rarer one’ (Sinend); cp. Hebr. of Deut. iv.48.5- Seni chy eure & 

14. on the sea-shore. See critical note. It is possible that the right reading is ‘in*Engadi’, for, as Ryssel points 
out, palm-trees do not grow to any great height on the seashore, whereas Engadi was famed for them (see Buhl, 
Geographie des alten Paldstina, pp. 58, 165). 

rose-plants in Jericho. Cp. xxxix. 13, 1. 8; i.e. ‘the Rhododaphne’ (= ‘Oleander’), which grows on the banks 
of the Jordan (cp. the rendering of 5 ‘field of roses’): see Buhl, of. cz¢., p. 59. 

a fair olive-tree. Still to be seen growing in great luxuriance in the plains round the site of Jericho. 

a plane-tree. Hebr. YO") as in Gen. xxx. 37; Ezek. xxxi. 8, the only occurrences in the O.T.; see further J. Léw, 
Aramaische Pflanzennamen, p. 107. 

15. cinnamon. Cf. Exod. xxx. 23, 34; Prov. vil.17; Cant. iv. 14 (f3/). 

aspalathus = ‘Genista acanthoclada (cp. Low, op. cit., p. 340); according to Pliny (//zs¢. Va?. xii. 24) the root 

was used for making ointment. : 


choice myrrh. 7771) Exod. xxx. 23. 
galbanum. m29n Exod. xxx. 34, a gum used as an ingredient for making incense (cf. Low, of. c7#., p. 115). 


onyx. Nn’ Exod. xxx. 34; ‘unguis odoratus.’ Onycha is ‘generally believed to be the operculum of some 
species of marine mollusc. The operculum is a horny or calcareous plate attached to the foot of certain Gasteropodous 
molluscs, the function of which is to close the aperture of the shell when the animal has withdrawn into the interior’ 
(EB, iii. 3511). The operculum when burned gives forth a strong but pleasant odour, and was likewise used as 
an ingredient for making incense. 

stacte. 50) Exod. xxx. 34, an odoriferous gum; the Hebr. name was given, apparently, because this gum was 
gathered by drops. See further Nowack, Hedér. Archdol. ii. 64, 248. a. 

as the smoke of incens2... i.e. something holy, pleasant, and acceptable; its special sanctity is seen by 
the punishment meted out to those who offer it without being entitled to do so, cp. Num. xvi. 6 ff., 17 ff. ; 2 Chron. xxvi. 
16, and who use it for profane purposes, cp. Lev. x. 1 ff.; for its pleasantness, &c., cp. Ps. xlv. 8; Prov. vi. 17, xxvul. 9; 
Cant. iii. 6. 

16. terebinth... It is still seen to be characteristic for its far-spreading branches (cp. Nowack, of. cé?. i. 63). 
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SIRACH 24. 17-21 


17 I as a vine put forth grace®, 
And my flowers are the fruit of glory and wealth’. 
19 Come unto me, ye® that desire me, 
And be ye filled with my produce? ; 
20 For my memorial! is sweeter than honey, 
And the possession of me than the honey-comb. 
21 They that eat shall still hunger *for me*, 
And they that drink me shall still thirst * for me ; 
22 He that obeyeth me will !not be ashamed’, 
And ™they that serve me will not commit sin™.’ 
23 All these things are the book of the covenant of God Most High, 
The Law which Moses commanded (as) an heritage for the assemblies of Jacob”, 
25 Which filleth (men) with wisdom, like Pison, 
And like Tigris in the days of °new (fruits)° ; 
26 Which overfloweth like Euphrates, with understanding, 
And as Jordan in the days of harvest? ; 
27299Which poureth forth, as the Nile, instruction, 
And' as Gihon in the days of vintage. 
28 The first man knew her not perfectly, 
So also the last will not trace her out ; 
29 *For her understanding is more full than the sea, 
And her counsel is greater than the deep*. 
30 And as for me, I (was) as a ‘stream from thet river, 
And I came forth as a conduit into a garden ; 
31 I said: ‘I will water my garden, 
I will abundantly water my garden beds’ ; 


e 248 ‘perfume’: # in suavitate odoris {79248 & (with slight variations) + ‘I am the mother of beauteous 
love, and of fear, and of knowledge, and of holy hope; I, the ever-existing one, am given to all my children, 
to those who are called by Him’ (=v. 18). ENS Calleve. h % ‘good fruits’ i $ ‘instruction’: 
i ‘spirit’ kk So $3: G@UL> I-l 3 ‘not fail’ m-m % ‘none of his works will be destroyed’ 


no 248 (with slight variations) + ‘Faint not, (but) be strong in the Lord, and cleave unto Him in order that 
He may strengthen you. Cleave unto Him; the Lord, the Almighty, is the one and only God, and beside Him 
there is no Saviour’ (= v. 24) 0-9 % ‘its fruits ’ bp % ‘Nisan’ 1-4 & (ws gas) misread WX" (= ‘the 
Nile’) as Wx (‘light’), avd wrote expawev (‘maketh to shine forth’) 7% order fo make sense qq-a1 = # qui 
mittit r So 248 254 Syro-Hex 13 s-3 The rendering of G ts due to a misunderstanding of the Hebrew 
way of expressing the comparative ttSs> 


igeetnerraits.. Cp, Prov. ii. 16, vili.18,19. See critical note. 

19. Come unto me. Cp. Prov. ix. 4. 

20. sweeter than honey... honey-comb. Cp. Ps. xix. 10 in reference to the Law; cp. Prov. xvi. 24. 

21. With the thought of the verse contrast John vi. 58, iv. 14. 

22. will not commit sin. Cp. Pirge Aédoth, ii. 2: ‘Excellent is Torah-study together with worldly business, for 
the practice of them puts iniquity out of remembrance.’ With the whole verse cp. Zest. Zivelve Patr., Levi xin. 7, 8. 
With this verse Wisdom concludes her speech. , a . 

23. All these things... The identification of the Law with Wisdom in this and the following verses comes out 
very clearly. 

The esse which... assemblies. From Dent. xxxiii. 4, where the Hebr. reads nap (but Sept. ovvaywyais) ; 
Ben-Sira (so also the Sept. in Deut. xxxiil. 4) was thinking of the synagogues of the Dispersion. 
@eemison. Cp, Gen. ii. 1! ff. 
new (fruits). Cp. 1.8; Num. xxvill. 26 (Sept.). 
26. in the days of harvest. Cp. Joshua ill. 15. 
27. See critical note. — 
And as Gihon. The addition of ‘and’ is well attested (see critical note); its omission (so €x) would imply the 
identification of Gihon with the Nile, as in the Sept. of Jer. ii. 18 (Smend). | 
in the days of vintage. i.e. September to October, when the river is in full flood. 
28. The first man... i.e. the first man who sought to fathom her (Fritzsche). 
29. See critical note. . 
the deep. dBvacos; cp. v.53; Gen. vil. 11; Ps. xxxvi. 6. _ . . 

30. And as for me. i.e. the writer, who speaks now of himself; he continues: the metaphor of the river (as in 
vv. 2§-27), and compares himself to a small irrigation canal-leading out from the great river of Wisdom. 

31. I will water my garden. i.e. he intended to use his waters of Wisdom for himself alone at first ; but later on 
his stream ‘became a river...’, i.e. others were to benefit by it. Cp. Is. lviii. 11, ‘thou shalt be like a watered 
garden’; John vil. 38. 


goo 


SIRACH 24. 31—25. 7 


Gr And lo, my stream became a river, 

And my river "became a" sea. 

32 Yet again will I bring instruction to light as the morning, 
And will make these things shine forth afar off. 

33 Yet again will | pour forth doctrine as prophecy, 
And leave it for eternal generations. 

34 ‘Look ye (and see), that I have not laboured for myself only. 
But for all those that diligently seek her”. 


(6) XXV. 1-2. Three things which are beautiful, and three which are hateful (= 2+ 2 distichs). 


= 25 1 *Three things hath my soul desired®, 
And *they are? lovely in the sight of God and men: 
Ch The concord of brethren, and the friendship of neighbours, 
And a *?husband and wife suited to each other. 
2 Three types (of men) doth my soul hate, 
And I am greatly offended at their life: 
in” The poor man that is haughty, and the rich man that is deceitful®, 
And an old man that is an adulterer “‘lacking understanding“. 


(c) XXV. 3-6. A beautiful thing ts wisdom and counsel among the aged (= 1+2+1 distichs). 


3 (If) in thy youth thou hast not gathered 4, 
How wilt thou find in thine old age? 
Gi 4 “How beautiful *to grey hairs® is judgement, 
And for elders to know counsel! 
5 How beautiful is the wisdom of princes’, 
And thought and counsel in those (who are) honoured ! 
6 The crown® of the aged is their much experience, 
And their glorying is the fear of the Lord. 


(7) XXV. 7-11. Ten types of men who are blessed (= 1+5+4+1 distichs). 


7 "Nine (types of men) have I conceived of"; (these) I accounted blessed ; 
And a tenth will I speak of with my tongue : 
A man that hath joy of his children®?, 
Who liveth to see his enemy’s fall. 


u-u & ‘reached to the’ aS w iH, ‘truth’ 


a-a & ‘In three things I was beautiful’: wpaweOnv zs perhaps a textual corruption of npac@nv (Hart): £ = & 


b-b & aveotny (‘I stood’) rs probably a corruption of a eotw ( = 253 LL) bb-bb So SH: G ‘a wife and a husband ’ 


CG ‘a liar’ cc-cc #7 > dS + ‘wisdom’ dd ¥) 2s wanting from here to v. 8 e-e S$ ‘among old men’ 


' SoS: G ‘old men’ (cp. L veteranis) &S ‘honour - h-h 777. “nine conceptions’ (evvea vmovonpara), ¢o 
which 8-2 + the correction avvrovonra = = i) hhs ‘posterity 
32. With this and the following verses cp. 4 Macc. 1. 15-19. 
afar off. i.e. to those of the Dispersion. 


33. ... doctrine as prophecy. As Smend points out, these words show that there was no rigid idea as yet 


concerning a fixed canon of Scripture. 
34. This verse occurs in almost identical form again as xxxiii. 17 (= @& xxx. 26). 
(6) XXV. 1-2 
1. concord of brethren. Cp. Ps. cxxxu. 1. 
a husband and wife. Cp. xl. 23 4. 
suited to each other. <avrois cuvrepipepdpevor; Cp. Sept. of Prov. v. 19 auvrepipepopevos modXdoTOS Evy. 
2. Three types. ola etd ; cp. xxiil. 16 dv0 eidn (lit. ‘ species’). 
at their life. i.e. that they are alive. The two last clauses of the verse are quoted in Pesahzm 113 b (T. B.). 


lacking understanding. The Talmud quotation has instead of this: ‘And a president who behaves himself 
proudly towards the congregation’ (Cowley and Neubauer, p. xxiv); the same words occur also in Hagigah § 6 


(yaya Sy axanon oon). 
(ce) XXV. 3-6. 


3. (If) in thy youth... Quoted in Adoth de R. Nathan, c. 24, thus: ‘If in thy youth thou hast had no delight in 


them, how wilt thou attain to them in thine old age?’ (Cowley and Neubauer, p. xxiv); cp. vi. 18. 
6. The crown. Cp. 1. 18. 
(qj) XXV.7=11. - 
7. Who liveth... Cp. Ps. xvii. 37, 38, liv. 7, cxii. 8. 
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SI RACH 25. 3-16 


%° 8'Blessed is the husband of an understanding wife, 
i'That doth not plough with ox and ass”. 
JBlessed is he that hath not slipped with his tongue), 
And he that hath not served one inferior (to himself) Ji, 
G 9 *kBlessed is the man* that hath found a true friend **, 
And that discourseth unto 'ears that hear’. 
10 How great ts he that findeth wisdom, 
But he is not above him that feareth the Lord. 
11 The fear of the- Lord surpasseth all things: 
"He that holdeth it, to whom shall he be likened" ? 


(e) XXV. 13-15. Some of the worst forms of cuit (= 2+ 1 distichs). 


#° 13 Any wound, only not a heart-wound ! 
Any wickedness, only not the wickedness of a woman! 
& 14 }+Any calamity, only not the calamity (brought about) by those who hate! 
Any vengeance, only not the vengeance of enemies! 
15 There is no poison “above the poison™ of a serpent, 
And there is no wrath above the wrath of a woman™®", 


(f.) XXV. 16-26. The evil of a wicked woman (= 14+24+1+14+24+2+4+1+42 distichs). 


16 | would rather dwell with a lion and a dragon, 
Than "keep house with" a wicked woman. 
#H° 17 The wickedness of a woman "maketh black™ her look®, 
And darkeneth her countenance like that of a bear®°. 
18 In the midst of his friends her husband sitteth, 
And involuntarily” he sigheth bitterly, 


i-1 9 1s much mutilated in this verse, and the order of the clauses 7s wrong, viz.c dab li-i & > J-) Most of 
this clause 1s mutilated in & Jj-3) G ‘that is unworthy of him’ *® is wanting from here to v. 13 k-k So 
x3: GL> kk So @: S‘afriend’: G& ‘prudence’ I-] 3 &@ ‘the ear of one that heareth’ N-H % * Hold 
it fast, my son, and let it not go; there is nothing to be likened unto it’: 70 248 & (wth slight variations) 
+ ‘The beginning of the fear of the Lord is to love Him, and the beginning of faith is to cleave unto Him’ 
(=v. 12) + 38 2s wanting from here tov. 17 m-m & ‘head’, misunderstanding of UX, which means ‘poison’ 
as well as ‘head’ mm So ®: LG& ‘enemy’ n-0 So Br*: ANe® ‘dwell with’ (= 3) nn-nn % ‘maketh 
pale’ (cp. Jer. xxx. 6) © (later hand) + ‘(of her) husband’ (= 3) 00 So NA all the cursives: B ‘like 
sackcloth’: NA cursives = QM: XS ‘hike the colour of a sack’: & combines both renderings: ‘like a bear and like 
sackcloth’ b Reading “WW DYO for WYO: CG uxoveas 7s a corruption of AKOVOLWS (248 2) 1S>: 2 
modicum: 248 + ‘through her’ 


——————— 


8. Blessed is the husband... @&% ‘Blessed is the man that dwelleth with...’; for 6 cuvoccav #) S have by 
(‘husband’); 3 is mutilated. 

That doth not plough... This clause is undoubtedly genuine and occurs both in # and S (out of place in 
the former); it has dropped out of & by mistake; without it there are only nine, instead of ten (see 7. 70) types of 
men enumerated. Cp. Deut. xxii. 10; 2 Cor. vi. 14; the words are of course metaphorical. 

that hath not slipped... Cp. xiv. 1; Jas. in. 2. 

9. a true friend. The second clause shows that & (‘ prudence’) is wrong here. 

lo. that feareth... Cp.1. 16. 

Pie ie that holdeth... Cp.vi.27. For the gloss added after this verse (= 7v’. 12) see critical note. 

(ec) XXV. 13-15. 

13. This aa , quoted in Shabd. 11 a (T.B.); see Cowley and Neubauer, p. xxiv; cp. Schechter, 7QA, 11. 697 f. 

14. Any calamity... Those that hate obviously desire misfortune to befall the object of their hatred, and what 
vengeance is there but the vengeance of an enemy? Smend rightly points out that (D°)NIWY (= picovvrwr) and (0°) 
(= exOpav) were mistakes for NN2Y (vii. 26) and MY (xxxvii. 11). The passage refers to the evils of polygamy, which, 
according to xxvi. 6, Xxxvli. 11, was still in vogue in Ben-Sira’s day. 

15. poison. For Wx" (see critical note) cp. Deut. xxxii. 33; Job xx.16: in the former passage the Sept. renders the 
word by éupds (‘wrath’); see next clause. & makes the same mistake. 

(7) XXV. 16-26. 

16. I would rather... Cp. Prov. xxi. 19, xxv. 24; evdoxnow. 

17, maketh black. @& ‘altereth’; the verb occurs elsewhere only in Job xxx. 30 in the O.T.; for the noun see 
Lam. iv.8; Eccles. xi. 10, and for the adjective Lev. xiii. 31, 37; Cant.i.5, v.11; Zech. vi. 2, 6. 

like that of a bear. In the Midrash Bereshith Rabba to xxxix. 7 God is made to speak of Potiphar’s wife as 

a ‘she-bear’. For the variant readings here see the discussion in the Introd. § 3 (4). 
18. In the midst... & ava pécor rov mAnciov avtov avareceirat 6 avnp avTns. 
involuntarily. See critical note. With the expression DYB xa (Neo-Hebr.) cp.NDyO N52 in Gittin 14a(Schechter). 
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SIRACH 25. 19-26 


#° 19 (There is but) little malice like the malice of a woman, 


ip¢ 


May the lot of the wicked fall upon her ! 


20* As" a sandy ascent to the feet of the aged, 


So is a woman of tongue to a quiet man’. 


21 Fall not® because of the beauty of woman, 


ss And tbe not ensnaredt for the sake of what she possesseth® ; 


22 For “hard slavery" and a disgrace it Is, 


(If) a wife support her husband. 


23 "A humbled heart and a sad countenance, 


uu And a heart-wound, is an evil wife". 
Hands that hang down, and palsied knees, 
(Thus shall it be with) a wife that maketh not happy her husband. 


24 From a woman did sin originate, 


And because of her ’we all must die’. 


5 ‘Y Give not water an outlet, 


Nor to a wicked woman power‘. 


26 If she go not **as thou wouldst have her**, 


Cut her off from thy flesh’’’. 


rr So according to Smend's emendation (based on G) of the text, which ts mutilated Tk (exc. 70 248) >: 
SL= B® 8 ‘Be not enticed’ ss-88 So also 3: for & see note below t-t Reading with Smend 


soon 5x: % ‘look not upon’ tt-tt Reading nwp may (= S$) for... mp3 which G& read as AIBy (‘wrath’): 
myp 7s wanting in the ALS. of ®, where a small hiatus occurs u-u # > uu & rnserts ‘darkness ’ 
v-v Lit. ‘we die altogether’ (7°) Wovv Wanting in XNA and cursives wappnovav: B eovorav: 248 
mappnotav e£odov (cp. % veniam prodeundi): S + ‘For as the bursting forth of water goes on and increases, so 
does an evil woman continue to sin (more and more)’ xx-xx J7/, ‘according to thy hand’: & + ‘she will 
shame thee in the presence of thine enemies ’ Y 248 + ‘Give, and send her away’: 3 + ‘Give to her, and 
send her from thine house’: # + Ne semper te abutatur 


19. (There is but) little... @& renders freely : ‘All malice is but little to the malice of a woman’; & renders 
according to the sense of xli. 14. 
May the lot... i.e. may it be the lot of the wicked, not of the righteous, to have such. 
20. a sandy ascent... i.e. one that is wearisome, and where it is difficult to get a foothold. 
a woman of tongue. i.e. one that is abusive. The point of the comparison is that just as it is impossible for 


an aged man to ascend a slope where he can get no firm foothold, so it is impossible for a quiet man to get on witha 
woman who has an abusive tongue. 

21. Fall not. For the expression by bm) of falling into a snare cp. Isa. xxiv. 18; Amos il. 5; cp. also Prov. xxii. 14. 
Gx incorrectly, ‘throw not thyself upon.’ 


And be not ensnared... @&®‘And desire not a woman’: something has clearly dropped out ; ev xahAec is added 
by & A and a number of cursives 3 Syro-Hex ; 70 248 add ets rpupyp. 
22. For hard slavery... See critical note; & ‘There is anger, and impudence, and great reproach ’. 


23. The omission of the two first clauses of this verse (found in & 3S) by # suggests that they are not original ; the 
sense of them is contained in the two last clauses. 
A humbled heart... S ‘And the heart that is with her she covereth over’, meaning probably that she suppresses 
all womanly feelings. 
Hands that hang down. 0%) YD, lit. ‘hanging down of hands’, signifying helpless terror ; the same expression 
occurs in Jer. xlvii. 3. 
palsied knees. Lit. ‘a tottering of knees’; the word ibvip only occurs elsewhere in the O. T. in Prov. xvi. 18, 


where it means ‘a calamity’. Cp. Ps. cix. 24: DISD bivD 1373 (“my knees totter from fasting’). 
(Thus shall it be with). These words are unexpressed, but implied; fearfulness and calamity are to be the lot 
of the woman who does not make her husband happy. 


24. From awoman... Cp. Gen. iii.6; 2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 14, and see The Life of Adam and Eve, §§ 15-19. 
did sin originate. & ‘(was) the beginning of sin’. 
And because of her... Cp. the Targum (Pseudo-Jonathan) to Gen. iii.6, where it is said at the moment of Eve's 


succumbing to temptation Sammael, the Angel of Death (identified with Satan), appeared to her. In Zhe Life of Adam 
and Eve, § 3, occurs the following: ‘And Eve said to Adam, “ My lord, if thou wilt, kill me ; perchance the Lord God 
will then lead thee back into Paradise; for it was only through my fault that the anger of the Lord God was kindled 
against thee.’ The later Jewish theology, however, generally points to Adam as the real cause for the entering of sin 
and death into the world (cp. 1 Cor. xv. 22), and that not so much on account of the ‘Fall’, as that he refused to show 
repentance for what he had done; see, e.g., the Midrash BDemidbar Rabba, chap. xiii: ‘When Adam transgressed the 
command of the Holy One, and ate of the tree, the Holy One demanded of him penitence, thereby revealing to him the 
means of freedom [1.e. from the result of his sin], but Adam would not show penitence.’ 


25. Nor to a wicked woman... See critical note. 
power. ¢fovgiay, i.e. liberty to do what she likes; cp. 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35. 
26. Cut her off from... i.e. Give her a bill of divorcement (the later Gét), cp. Deut. xxiv. 1 ff.; Matt. v. 31; 


hitherto they had been ‘one flesh’, cp. Gen. ii. 24; Eph. v. 31. 
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SER ACH “26 e210 


(g) XXVI. 1-4. The happiness of the man who has a good wife (= 2+ 2 distichs). 


h° 961 A good wife,—blessed is her husband, 

The number of his days is doubled. 

2 A worthy wife cherisheth her husband, 

ir ® And he fulfilleth the years of his life’ in peace’*?. 
6.636 3 A good wife “(is) a good gift®: 
wth.1006 She shall be given to him that feareth God, °‘for his portion“. 
i 4 4Whether rich or poor, his heart is cheerful, 

And his face is merry at all times. 


(kh) XXVI. 5-12. The fearfuluess of having a wicked wife (= 3+3+2+2 distichs). 


5 Of three things is my heart afraid, 
And concerning a fourth I am in great fear°®: 
Slander in the city, and a concourse of the rabble, 
‘And a false accusation,—worse than death are they all. 
6 Grief of heart and sorrow is a wife jealous of (another) wife‘, 
The scourge of the tongue £all together® [are they]. 
7 Like® 4a hard yoke? is* a wicked woman : 
He that taketh hold of her is as one that graspeth a scorpion. 
8 Great wrath (doth) a drunken woman (cause) ** ; 
She doth not cover her own shame. 
g The whoredom of a woman is in the lifting up of her eyes, 
And she wil! be known by her eyelids. 
10 Upon a 'headstrong daughter! keep strict watch, 
™ Lest, finding liberty, she use it for herself”. 


aa > bSo 248 32: G> bb S$ ‘joy’ ce S$ > ee-ee So Gr: Ped. Sanh. ‘into his bosom’ 
d & 7s wanting from here flo xxvii. 5 © mpovwre epoBnOny, so ANS® 55 106 155 248 253 (= SL): B ap. 
edeOnv (‘1 made supplication’) : N* edo6ny iS). > g-& So S: G& ‘communicating to all’ h So: 
G&S > i-i So S; & ‘a yoke of oxen shaken to and fro’ k Z ‘so also is’ kk 248 S + ‘who strays 
about ’ I-13 > ‘daughter’; ‘a wanton wife’ m-m 7% Ne inventa occasione utatur se 


(jee vl. 1-4. 
1, This verse is quoted twice in the Babylonian Talmud, Vebamoth 636, Sanhedrin 1006; the only difference 
being that both these tractates read ‘ beautiful’ for ‘good’. With this and the next verse cp. Prov. xii. 4 @, XXxi. 10-12. 
2. worthy. °N; for this sense cp. Gen. xlvii.6; Exod. xvili. 21, 25; Ruth iii. 11, and the references above to Prov. 
cherisheth. Lit. ‘maketh fat’, cp. v.13; @& ‘inaketh glad’. 
fulfilleth ... Cp. Is. Ixv. 20: WO "NS sdirnd TW JP. . mand, 
3. a good gift. @& ‘a good portion’; cp. Prov. xviii, 22. - 
for his portion. Smend suggests that the rendering found in the Bab. Talmud ?‘N3 (‘into the bosom of’) is 


a mistake for Dona “for [his] portion’), and refers to Num. xxvi. 53 for the use of 3. 
4. Whether rich or poor... Lit. ‘Of a rich man and of a poor man the heart is cheerful’ (aya@n), 1.e. if he has 
a good wife. 
(A) XXVI. 5-12. 
5. Iam in great fear. See critical note. 
Slander in the city... Cp. Acts xix. 23 ff., xxiv. 12. 
6. a wife jealous... The result of polygamy. 
all together [are they]. i.e. All the four things enumerated, slander, the concourse of the rabble, a false accusation, 
and a wife’s jealousy, are results of the scourge of an evil tongue. 
7. ahard yoke. This rendering of S simplifies matters; but the rendering of G, Boofvyiov cadevopevov, suggests 


a misunderstanding of the original, which possibly had 29 NOM (‘like the bars of a yoke’), cp. Lev. xxvi.13; Nahum 
i. 13; MOI (‘a pole’, or ‘ bar’) was understood as though part of the verb DW (‘to shake ’). In this case the point 
of the comparison would be that just as the bars of the yoke were constantly rubbing and chafing the neck of the 
ox, so a wicked woman was, by her behaviour, a constant source of irritation to her husband. 

He that taketh hold... The thought seems to be that if a man attempts to assert his authority over a woman 
of this kind he will suffer grievously for doing so ; deadly retaliation will be the result, i.e. some bitter slander or false 
accusation (see v. 5 a, and cp. Ezek. ii. 6). The simile of the scorpion is the more apt inasmuch as its sting was 
believed to be deadly (cp. Deut. villi. 15). : 

8. She doth not... i.e. Drunkenness leads her to adultery. 
9. ... by her eyelids. Cp. Prov. vi. 25; see also 2 Kings ix. 30; Jer. iv. 30; Ezek. xxi. 40; for the Oriental 
customs and methods of painting the eyelids and eyebrows, &c., see ZDA/G, 1851, pp. 236 ff. 
10. Upon a headstrong... This clause occurs also in xiii. 11 @. 
Lest, finding... Cp. xxi. 16, 17. 
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SURA CTI 2Garr=24 


tk 11 Look well after a shameless eye, 
"And marvel not if it trespass against thee”. 
12 As a thirsty traveller that openeth his mouth, 
And drinketh of any water that is near, 
So she sitteth down at every post, 
And openeth her quiver to every arrow. 


(2) XXVI. 13-18. The joy of the man who has a good wife (= 3+3 distichs). 


13 °The grace of a wife delighteth her husband, 

And her understanding fatteneth his bones°®. 
14 A silent woman (is) a gift from the Lord, 

And Pa well-instructed soul? 1is above worth‘. 
15 Grace upon grace is a shamefast™ woman, 

And there is no price worthy of %a continent soul’. 
16 As* the sun arising in the highest places of the Lord, 

So' is the beauty of a good wife in the ordering of hist [her husband’s] house. 
17 As the lamp shining on the holy candlestick, 

So 1s the beauty “of a face" Yon a stately figure’. 
18 As the golden pillars upon the silver base, 

So are beautiful feet “upon firm heels”. 


(7) XXVI. 19-27. A later appendix to the preceding (= 3+4+1+1+4+1 distichs). 


7024819 My son, *keep thyself healthy in the flower of thine age*, 
And give not thy strength unto strangers. 
20 Having found a portion of good soil out of all the land, 
Sow it with thine own seed, trusting in thine own good birth. 
21 [Thus will thine offspring flourish, 
And, having confidence in their noble descent, will become great. 
22 A hired woman is as spittle**, 
But a married woman is reckoned as a tower of death ¥to them that use her’. 
23 A godless woman shall be given to the man who regardeth not the Law as his portion ; 
But a devout (woman) is given to him that feareth¥’ the Lord. 
24 A shameless woman despiseth shamefastness ; 
But a shamefast daughter will show modesty even before her husband. 


n-n S ‘And tarry not lest she deceive thee’ O50 ee P-P 3 it. ‘a lacking of throat’, z.e. ‘ self-control in 
speech’ a-4 Lit, ‘there is no exchange for’ r248 + ‘and faithful ’ 8-3 3 /if, ‘a lacking of mouth ’ 
tSosiL: & > tt So B*: Ba wad aurns u-u S ‘of a good woman’ v-v S ‘in keeping her house ’ 
Wow Reading ent mreprats evotabect (cp. % 248): BA ent orepvos evorabous ; % super plantas stabiles mulieris: % ‘in 
the ordering of her house’ x-x % ‘take heed to thyself in the time of thy’ youth’ xx % ‘naught’ 
y-Y % ‘to them that cleave unto her’ SY Vo ‘loveth’ 

11. Look well... The reference is still to ‘a headstrong daughter’; in the second clause % (see critical note) is 


perhaps to be preferred ; there must be no hesitation in dealing with such a daughter. 
(7) XXVI. 13-18. 


13. ...fatteneth his bones. i.e. is the means of giving him physical health and strength ; cp. Prov. xv. 30. 


14. A silent woman. Cp. xxxvi. 23 (28 in G). 

15. price. Cp.vi.15. 

16. the highest places... Cp. xiii. 9. 

17. the holy candlestick. Cp.1 Macc. i. 21, iv. 49, 50. 


18. As the golden pillars... i.e. the pillars of the Temple which were covered with gold; cp. 1 Macc. i. 22, 23. 


upon firm heels. See critical note. 


(7) XXVI. 19-27. These verses occur only in 70, 248 among the Greek MSS.; they are, however, preserved in the 


Syriac and Arabic versions, and some of the clauses are quoted by Clement of Alexandria and in the ‘Commonplace 
Books’ of the monks Antonius and Maximus (see Hart, pp. 321-370). In the main they are derived from the secondary 
recension of the Hebrew (see Introduction, § 3(c)); this is proved by the fact that in 3 there are various errors of trans- 
lation which can only be explained on the basis of a Hebrew original (see Ryssel 27 /oc.). 
19. This verse is quoted in Antonius and Maximus (Hart, p. 367). 
give not thy strength... Cp. Prov. v.9, 10, xxx1. 3. 
20. a portion of good soil. i.e. a good wife. 
21. For the general sense of the verse cp. Prov. v. 15-19. 
22. This verse is quoted by Clement of Alexandria (Hart, p. 330). 
as spittle. ton o1ddw; cp. Sept. of Isa. xl. 15 ws vieXos = P13 (Smend). 
...asa tower of death. See 2 Macc. xiii. 5 ff. (Nestle, quoted by Ryssel). 
24. This verse is quoted by Antonius and Maximus (Hart, p. 367). 
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SIRACH 26. 2527. 4 


70 248 25 *A headstrong woman? will be regarded as a dog ; 

But she that hath shame feareth the Lord. 

26 The woman that honoureth her own husband appeareth® wise unto all. 
But she that dishonoureth (her husband) **is known to* all as one that is godless in (her) pride. 

Happy is the husband of a good wife, 

For the number of his years is doubled ”. 

27 A loud-voiced and tongueful woman is reckoned as *¥a trumpet? that putteth enemies to flight ; 
¢ And the soul of every suchlike man will pass his life in the turmoils of war‘. 


(t) XXVI. 28. Three things that cause sorrow (= 3 distichs). 


@ 28 For two things my heart is grieved, 
And for a third cometh wrath upon me: 
A °*man of war suffering on account of poverty, 
Men of understanding who suffer contempt, 
(And) one that turneth from righteousness to sin ;— 
May the Lord prepare ‘him for the sword ®. 


(2) XXVI. 29g—XXVII. 3. The temptations of trade (= 3+1 distichs). 


29 °Hardly?’ shall the merchant keep himself from wrongdoing, 

And a huckster will not be acquitted of sin. 

27 « Many have sinned for the sake of gain&s ; 
And he that seeketh to multiply (gain)? turneth away his eye. 

2?A nail sticketh fast between ‘the joinings of* stones}, 
m And ®sin will thrust itself in? between buyer and seller. 
3 °My son®, if Pthou hold not? diligently to the fear of the Lord, 

4Thy* house will soon be overthrown4. 


(a) XXVII. 4-7. The appraising of a man’s value (= 341 distichs). 


4 ®*When a Sieve is shaken, the refuse remaineth ; 
So (it is with) the filth of man in his reasoning®. 


2-2  *‘ A woman that hath no shame’ a % ‘is reckoned’ fa-aa 7o ‘is accounted by’ b3+:The 
strife of a woman is even in her gentleness, and as a burning fever so shall she appear’ bb-bb 248 > 
ct 40 > ec-ce % ‘man of wealth’ d-d So 248 253 (= #): G ‘the sword for him’: & 7s a paraphrase 
© iL mserts the clause: Duae species difficiles et periculosae mihi apparuerunt f% ‘with great difficulty’ 
&€% + ‘But in many things he stumbleth’ 68 Reading, with X*, dapopou (BA X¢-2 adtadopov). Cp. vil. 18 
h % ‘sins’ 19h cnserts ‘As’ k-k 3 > '% ‘one stone and another’ mH znserts ‘So’ n-n Reading 
awOMByoera for ouvrpBnoera ( angustiabitur): % ‘sins are fixed’ 0-0 So X rv So L: S ‘if thou 
transgress buta little’ a-d % ‘For long time wilt thou be in want’ tT Sod 8-3 264 > 

25. asadog. Used typically of some one without shame (cp. Deut. xxiii. 18). 

26. Happy is the husband... These two clauses are almost identical with v. 1. 

27. This verse is quoted by Antonius and Maximus (Hart, p. 368). 

(4) XXVI. 28. 

28. Aman of war. Perhaps Smend is right in preferring here the rendering of 4, ‘a man of wealth’; in the two 
other types of men referred to in this verse contrasts are presented—a wise man suffering contempt, a righteous man 
committing sin—so that logically one would expect a similar contrast in this case as well—-a rich man suffering poverty ; 


the Hebrew may have had Oi UN (‘a man of wealth,’ lit. ‘ strength’), which was misunderstood by & ; cp. Ruth ti. 1. 


one that turneth from... Cp. Ezek. xviii. 24; Matt. xil. 45; 2 Pet. il. 2. 
AXVI. 29-XXVII. 3. 
29. Hardly shall the merchant... Cf. Pirge Aboth ii. 6: ‘... Nor is every one that hath much traffic wise.’ In 


Erubin 55 6, where Deut. xxx. 13 is commented upon, it is said that the Torah ‘is not found either among hucksters or 
among merchants’, the reason being that their constant travelling from place to place prevents study. Schechter 
(Studies in Judaism, Second Series, p. 72) refers to Otddushin 82 a, where it is said that the hawker and the shopkeeper 
are engaged in trades of bad odour, and the latter are said to practise ‘the handicraft of robbery’. 

XXVIII. 1. turneth away his eye. i.e. will acquiesce in what is wrong; cp. Prov. xxviii. 27. 

2. nail. Lit. ‘tent-peg’, cp. xiv, 24. 

3. Myson... @& ‘Unless (a man) hold on diligently ... his house will soon ...’; cf. Prov. xiv. 11. 

XXVIII. 4—XX1X. 28. This division continues the general theme of the preceding. It gives further illustrations 
of applied wisdom. Such topics as malice, anger, revenge, strife, calumny, and their baneful effects are dealt with ; 
and lastly mercy in its several aspects. The whole falls into twelve subsections. 

(a) XXVIII. 4-7. 

4. a sieve. i.e.the ‘ Kirbal-el-Kamachi’, still used in Palestine. The corn which has been threshed for the first time 
is placed in it and sifted; the refuse, i.e. the dung of the oxen which has been trodden into the straw, remains behind, 
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SIRACH 27. 5-15 


“ 5 'The furnace proveth" the potter's vessels, 
v And the trying’ of a man (is done) by examining htm. 
6 Upon the cultivation of the tree dependeth the fruit ; 
So (dependeth) man’s’’ thought upon his nature’. 
G& 7’Praise no man *before taking stock (of him)¥*, 
For this (is) the (way to make) trial of men”. 


(6) XXVII. 8-10. Reward and retribution (= 3 distichs). 


8 If thou follow after righteousness’, thou wilt attain?, 
Baba Qamma And put it on as a robe of glory. 
g2b 9 Every bird® dwelleth® with its kind, 
Ok And truth returneth® to them who practise her. 
10 The lion lieth in wait for prey ; 
So do sins? for those who *work iniquity ®. 


(c) XXVIL. 13-15. Concerning varieties of speech (= 2+ 3 distichs). 


11 The discourse of the wise‘ man continueth®’ ®in wisdom?, 
But the fool changeth as the moon. 

12 In the midst of fools ‘watch closely the time’, 
But ‘among the wise abide continually*. 

13 The discourse of fools’ is an annoyance®, 
And their laughter is "sinful wantonness®. 

14 °The oath of the godless® maketh the hair stand upright ; 
Their strife maketh one stop his ears. 

15 The strife of the proud 1s shedding of blood, 
And their reviling ts grievous? hearing. 


tt ov, 5, 6 come afler vi. 22 in BA: the text isin part corrupt  ™ Reading >nd for 3y2> (Srmend)  ‘-Y Reading 
non for yw) (Send) VW Reading DIAS W-W Wanting m 3: Y 1s wanting from here to xxx x-x Reading 
7 po dtadoytapov (cp. 7.5 b) for 7 po oye pov y > * the “A 248 + auto — os i) a % ‘the birds of the 
heaven ’ & & xaradvaoet (al. xaradve): H conveniunt °* ¢ % ‘ walketh’ d 3 ‘unrighteousness * e-8 
‘commit sins’ f So A(= 8): G ‘godly’: ® sanctus in sapientia tSo i: & > h-h So 248 3: 
# ‘as the sun’ 1S ‘bide thy time’: # serva verbum tempori k-k $ ‘among the wise speak continually ’ 
12 ‘sinners’ m% i ‘hateful’ n-n & ‘impertinence ’ 0-0 So 3 (reading NNO for NNN ‘ gift’) 
Pxea V ‘evil’ 


while the grain passes through the sieve (cp. Zettsch. du deutschen Palistina Vereins, xci. 2). The point of the com- 
parison is that, mn the case of the type of man under consideration, the bad qualities remain in him, just as the refuse 
remains behind in the sieve; while the good that is in him passes away. 

5. With this verse cp. Zes?. 7welve Patr., Naph. ii. 4: ‘As the potter knoweth the use of each vessel, what it 1s meet for, 
so also doth the Lord know the body, how far it will persist in goodness, and when it beginneth in evil.’ 

by examining him. & ‘in his reasoning’. 

6. For this verse & reads: ‘ The fruit of the tree declareth the husbandry thereof; so is the utterance of the thought 
of the heart of a man’; i.e. just as the yield of a tree depends upon the way in which it has been tended, so the 
utterances of a man depend upon the state of his heart, i.e. the way in which he has tended himself, in a spiritual sense. 

7. before taking stock (of him). Lit. ‘ before his discourse’, i.e. before discoursing with him. 

(6) XXVII. 8-10. . 

8. If thou follow after righteousness. Cp. Zeph. ii. 3. 

a robe of glory. modnpn (= DPD) ddétns; cp. Isa. li. 10; Job xxix. 14 (APTS Sy) ; cp. the high-priestly robe 
mentioned in xlv.8; Wisd. xviil. 24. In the Zest. 7welve Patr., Levi viil. 2, it is said: ‘Arise, put on the robe of the 
priesthood, and the crown of righteousness, and the breastplate of understanding, and the garment of truth... .’ 

9. Every bird... Cp. xiii. 15; @ ‘ Birds will resort unto their like’. 

foe (he lion... (Cpaxxe 2 

(c) XXVIII. 11-15. 

1{. ...continueth in wisdom. Cp. v. io. 

12. watch closely the time. cuvtnpnoov xaipsy; cp. iv. 20, where the same phrase occurs. The meaning of the 
verse is that one must grudge the time wasted with fools, whereas among the wise one may well spend all one’s time. 

13. annoyance. mpoodxOiopa is the Sept. rendering of PY (‘abomination’) in 2 Kings xxiii. 13, 24; Ezek.v. 11, vii. 20. 

... Sinful wantonness. Cp. Prov. x. 23, xiv. 9. 

14. The oath of... Cp. xxii. 11. 

maketh the hair... Cp. Jobiv. 15. 

maketh one stop... Lit. ‘(is) a stopping’ (¢v@paypos), N* orevaypos (‘groaning’). The strife of the godless man 
of oaths occasions language such as makes a man shut his ears. 

15. is shedding of blood. i.e. their strife is as bad as shedding of blood in its results. 
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SIRACH 27. 16-25 


(q) XXVII. 16-21. Lhe evil cousequeuces of betraying secrets (= 2+3+41 distichs). 


¢ 16 He who revealeth secrets" loseth’ credit, 
And he findeth no friend to his mind". 
17 Prove’ a friend, and ‘keep faith with him’, 
But if thou reveal his secrets, follow not after him ; 
18 For as a man that hath destroyed his inheritance’, 
So hast thou destroyed the friendship of thy” neighbour. 
1g And as a bird which thou hast loosed out of thy hand, 
So hast thou let thy* neighbour go, and thou wilt not catch him again. 
20 Pursue him not, **for he is gone far away**, 
And hath escaped’ like a gazelle out of a snare’. 
21 For a wound may be bound up, and for slander’ there is reconciliation, 
But he that revealeth secrets “hath no hope”. 


(ce) XXVIL. 22-24. The hatefuluess of tnsincerity (= 34+ 1 distichs). 


22 *He that winketh with his eye planncth evil things, 
70, 248 And he that knoweth him keepeth far from hun. 
G& 23 Before thy face he speaketh sweetly, 
And will admire thy words ; 
But afterward he will alter his speech, 

And with thy words will make a stumbling-block. 
24 Many things I hate, but nothing like him, 

And the Lord will hate him (too), "and curse him”. 


(7) XXVIT. 25-29. Nemests (= 342 distichs). 


25 He that casteth a stone »"on high” ¢casteth it on his own head‘¢, 


ly 4 And a deceitful blow apportions wounds to the deceiver 4. 
aq ‘of a friend ’ r So: & 3 ‘destroyeth’ Lie coule (= 2) 8 So 3 (GL ‘ love’) toe ut 
thy trust in him ’ Vv SoS: G@ ‘enemy’: & ‘ friend’ W So 248 3: G@ >: @ Syro-Hex ‘his’ 
Syro-Hex: G&S > XX“Xx 4 > y © + quoniam vulnerata est anima eius yy S + ‘and like a sparrow 
out of the snare, cp. Prov. vi. 5 2% ‘a quarrel ’ 22-22 248 ‘hath destroyed faith’ & Sin place of 
vv. 22, 23 has: ‘He who hath a proud eye it shall be his ruin’ b-b So 3: & > bb-bb 3 > 


will return upon him’: % ‘it will fall upon his head’ d-d G& ‘And a deceitful blow will open wounds’: % ‘He 


will be delivered over to destruction ’ 





(q@) XXVIII. 16-21. 
16. He who revealeth secrets... Cp. xxil. 22; Prov. xx. 19, xxv. 9. 
17. keep faith with him. Cp. xxix. 3. 
follow not after him. It is useless to do so because his friendship is lost. 


18. inheritance. Smend’s suggestion (following Béttcher) that «Anpoy should be read instead of ¢y@pov, which is also 


the reading of 5, is worth adopting, though & makes good sense as it stands. 
19. Friendship which has been forfeited by the betrayal of secrets is lost irretrievably. 
21. hath no hope. i.e. of reconciliation, cp. xxi. 22. 


(e) XXVII. 22-24. 


22. He that winketh with his eye. dravevwv dpOarpo; cp. Sept. of Prov. vi. 13 evvever dPOadrpa, x. 10 6 evvevar 


spbarpors (PY PIP). A sign of insincerity. 
planneth. rexraivers cp. xi. 33, xll. 233; Prov. iil. 29, vi. 14 (YD WAN). 


And he that knoweth him... This rendering agrees better with the context, and is preferable to G@: ‘And no 


man will remove him from it,’ i.e. it is impossible to dissuade him from planning evil things. 
keepeth far from him. Lit. ‘ will depart from him’. 
23. he speaketh sweetly. Lit. ‘he will sweeten his (B ‘ thy’) mouth’; cp. xil. 16a; Prov. xvi. 21. 


he will alter his speech. Lit. ‘he will twist his mouth’, dvaorpéewet 76 ordpa avtov; cp. Prov. xii. 1 DNDY Wpy. 
And with thy words... Perhaps Wp jN* 7 375), cp. xi. 31; 1.¢. he will conspire against thee by wresting 


thy words and putting a wrong meaning upon them, and thus cause thee to give offence to others. 


24. but nothing like him. Seecritical note. & lit. ‘and I likened (them) not unto him’,i.e. he hated many things, 
but his hatred for them was not to be compared with his hatred for the insincere man who wrested his words. 
will hate him. Cp. Prov. vi. 16, viii. 13. The addition ‘and curse him’ (from 3) seems to be demanded, as 


otherwise the clause would be rather too short. 
(f) XXVII. 25-29. 
25. casteth it on his... 1.e. he will wound himself. 
a deceitful blow... So 2%. The meaning of & is obscure, but # gives good sense. 
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SIRACH 27. 26—28. 7 


& 26 He that diggeth a pit °shall fall into it°; 

And he that setteth a snare shall be taken therein. 

2” He that doeth evil things, they shall roll‘ upon him, 
And he will not know whence ®they came®& to him. 

28 "Mockery and reproach (are the lot) of the proud, 
And vengeance, like a lion, lieth in wait for them#. 

29 * They that rejoice at the fall of the godly shall be taken in a snare, 
And anguish shall consume them ere they die*. 


(g) XXVIII. 30—XXVIII. 7. Concerning forgiveness ; vengeance belongs to God alone 
(= 3+3+2 distichs). 
30 Wrath! and anger, these also are abominations, 
m Anda sinful man clingeth to them™. 
28 1 °°He that taketh vengeance® shall find vengeance from the Lord, 
°° And his sins ? (God) will surely keep” (in memory) °°. 
2 PP Forgive thy neighbour the injury (done to thee) ?, 
4 And then, when thou prayest, thy sins will be forgiven®. 
3 Man cherisheth anger against another ; 
And’ doth he seek healing from God®? 
4*On a man like himself he hath no mercy ; 
And doth he make supplication for his own sins? 
5 He, being flesh", Ynourisheth wrath’ ; 
Who will *make atonement™ for his sins ? 
6 Remember thy * last end*, and cease from enmity’ ;. 
(Remember) ?corruption and death’, and *abide in the commandments?. 
7 Remember the commandments, and be not wroth with thy neighbour ; 
And (remember) the covenant of the Most High, and Poverlook ignorance™. 


e-e & ‘shall fill it with his own body’ f% ‘shall fall’ g-£ S ‘evil hath come’ h-h 3 > 
i So V 248: & ‘him’ k-k % ‘Snares and nets are for those who make (//. know) them; these shall cling 
to them till the day of their death’: % > 1% ‘envy’ m-m % ‘ And a deceitful man destroyeth his own 
way ” nL enserts the ittle: De remissione peccatorum . 0°03 ‘And’ oo-00 % ‘ And all his sins are 
reserved for him’ b-P Reading with 248 Satnpov darnpyoe: (= LH): Ck dtaornpwv Scaornpicer pp-pp 3 ‘ Put 
away what is in thy heart, and thereupon pray’ a-a % ‘And all thy sins will be forgiven thee’ r 3 ‘And 
why’ 8 So 2: G& ‘the Lord’ t-t 3 > u > “a man” v-v % ‘will not forgive’ 
WoW) 1OTgive x-% % ‘death’ y 70 248 + ‘and be not wrathful with thy neighbour’ z-z % ‘ Hades 
and corruption’ a-a > ‘keep thyself from sinning’ b-b % ‘give him what he needeth’ cH, + ‘of 


thy neighbour ’ 


26. He that diggeth... Cp. Prov. xxvi. 27 a; Eccles. x. 8; Ps. vil. 15. 

he that setteth... Cp. Ps. ix. 15, 16. 
27. they shall roll upon him. See Prov. xxvi. 27, and cp. Sirach xxxvil. 3. 
20.0 eke tley GicnneD s Ob xsl al onzo: 
(g) XXVIII. 30—XXVIII. 7. 
30. these also... i.e. in addition to the abominations above referred to. 
XXVIII. 1. He that taketh vengeance. Cp. Deut. xxxil. 35; Rom. xi. 19. 


will surely keep. & dtacrnpidv Staornpices, lit. ‘will surely make firm’. For the reading dtarnpav dtarnpynoes of 248 


‘he will surely mark,’ cp. Sept. of Ps. cxxix. (cxxx.) 3 (mapatnpnon); Job xiv. 16, 17. 


2. Forgive thy neighbour. With this and the next two verses cp. the following passage from the Zest. Twelve Patr., 
Gad vi. 3-7: ‘ Love ye one another from the heart; and if a man sin against thee, speak peaceably to him, and in thy 
soul hold not guile; and if he repent and confess, forgive him. But if he deny it, do not get into a passion with him, 
lest catching the poison from thee, he take to swearing, and so thou sin doubly.... But if he be shameless, and persist 
in his wrongdoing, even so forgive him from the heart, and leave to God the avenging.’ In Rosh Ha-shanah 17 a occur 
the words: ‘God forgives him who forgives his neighbour’ (cp. Matt. vi. 14, 15, xvill. 35). In view of these passages, 


it is not necessary to regard the verse under consideration as a Christian interpolation (Edersheim). 


3. With this verse cp. the Midrash Szfrve 93 6: ‘He only who is merciful with mankind may expect mercy from 


Heaven’ (quoted by Schechter, Studies in Judaism, Second Series, p. 94). 
healing. i.e. forgiveness, cp. next verse; for this sense of taots cp. Sept. of Is. xix. 22, Kc. 


4. Cp. Megillah 28a: ‘So long as we are merciful, God is merciful to us; but if we are not merciful to others, God 


is not merciful to us.’ 


5. being flesh. Cp. xvii. 31; the ‘ flesh’ is regarded in itself as evil; cp. Rom. vii. 25 ; 1 Cor. xv. 50; Gal. v. 19. 


6. Remember... Cp. vil. 36, xxxvill. 20. 


7. be not wroth with... Cp. x.6,and Sabbath 20 a, where it 1s said that the most important law is: ‘ Thou 


shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’; cp. Matt. xix. 19. 


overlook ignorance. mdpide dyvotray = minnw> Nw xxx. 11 (Smend). lJgnore sins committed against you uncon- 


sciously. 
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SIRACH 28. 8-17 


(4) XXVIII. 8-12. Wearvings against quarrelling (= 2+2+42 distichs). 


8 Keep far from strife, and “sins will keep far from thee?: 
°For a passionate man kindleth strife® ; 
9 And a sinful man ‘stirreth up strife among friends‘, 
And casteth enmity® in the midst of the peaceful. 
10 According to its fuel, so will the fire burn ; 
h And according to the vehemence of the strife, so doth it increase; 
And according to the #might" of a man, so is his wrath ; 
And according to (his) wealth, so doth he increase* his anger. 
kk Strife begun in haste kindleth fire**, 
11 And a hasty quarrel 'leadeth to bloodshed’. 
If thou blow a spark it burneth, ™and if thou spit- upon it it is quenched” ; 
12 And both "come out of thy mouth". 


(7) XXVIII. 13-26. The meschief that is wrought by a wicked tongue 
(= 1424+24+24+24+24342+41 distichs). 

13 °Curse the whisperer and double-tongued®, 

PFor it hath destroyed many that were at peace?. 
14 The third tongue %hath taken many captive, 

And hath dispersed them 'among many nations’ ; 

Even strong cities hath it destroyed’, 

And laid waste* the dwellings of the great. 
15 The third tongue hath cast out "brave women?, 

And deprived them of their labours’. 
16 w He that hearkeneth thereto shall not find rest, 

Neither shall be dwell in quietness”. 
17 The stroke of a whip maketh a mark, 

But the stroke of the tongue breaketh bones. 


d-d So $3: G& @ ‘thou shalt diminish sins ’ ee S > Hf Cp. S: G& hiv. ‘troubleth friends’ 
@& ‘calumny’ bh-bhY > Jn B this clause has got out of place, coming at the end of the verse 


ESo SL: 
i So yo 248 


av&nOnoera (= 2) for exkavOno erat it % “7. ‘honour of the hands’ LaF ie exalt ; kk-kk $ ‘Gum and 


pitch kindle a fire ’ I-] Zit. ‘ sheddeth blood’ m-m 248 > n-n % ‘are from thee’ 


o-0 % ‘ May 


the third tongue be cursed ’ b-P S ‘ For it hath cast away many slain’ 9-4 SoS: G @ ‘hath shaken many’ 
rr it.‘ from nation to nation’ § Z77.‘pulleddown’ +t Z7#. ‘overturned’ wuS‘many’ VS ‘wealth’ w-wS> 





(hk) XXVIL. 8-12. 


8. Keep far. Cp. ix. 13. It is quite possible that, as Smend suggests, the clauses of vv. 8, 9 have got displaced, dnd 


that their order should be 8a, 9a, 84,96. With w.8 cp, vill. 1, Prov. xxvi. 21, xxix. 22. 


10. According to its fuel... Lit. ‘As is the fuel of a fire, so will it burn’; cp. Prov. xxvi. 20; Jas. iii. 5. The 
more inflammable the matter which is put on the fire the more fiercely it burns, and in the same way, the more 


contentious the cause of the strife, the more bitter will it be. 


vehemence. otepéwors = NMOSY, cp. xi. 9 (Smend); cp. also Isa. xl. 29, xlvii. 9. The varying degrees of the 


vehemence of a quarrel are conditioned by the causes which give rise to it. 
might. Not material strength here, but social rank. 


according to (his) wealth... The richer a man and the more exalted his position the more will he resent any 


one crossing him. 


Ii. Strife begun in haste. These words, in view of the next clause, evidently do not represent the original; 3S (see 
critical note) very likely echoes the Hebrew, if it does not give the exact translation. Both in & and &, as they stand, 


the parallelism between the two clauses is incomplete. 


12. If thou blow... Quoted inthe Midrash Wayyigra Rabéa, ch. xxxiil, thus: ‘ There was a glowing coal! (nbn) 
before him; he blew upon it, and it blazed up; he spat upon it, and it was extinguished. Though Ben-Sira is not 


mentioned as the author of these words in the Midrash, they are evidently a quotation froin his book. 


athered that in the Hebrew ‘ glowing coal’ was read instead of ‘spark’. 
5 z z p 


It may be 


And both... The words are illustrated by Prov. xv. 1: ‘A soft answer turneth away wrath, but a grievous word 
stirreth up anger.’ The words which will kindle strife, as well as those which will avoid it, come from the same 


mouth ; whether it is to be war or peace depends upon yourself. 
(¢) XXVIII. 13-26. 
13. the whisperer and... Cp.v.9,14; and with the whole section cp. Jas. ili. 1-12. 


14. The third tongue. A litera! translation of the Hebrew, which is represented in Rabbinical literature by 
wmbn und, a technical expression for the tongue of the slanderer; cp. e.g. Arafrn 156: ‘The third tongue kills 


three,’ viz. the slanderer, the slandered, and he who believes the slander ; on the last of these see v. 16. 


15. hath cast out brave women. ¢éBarev ...; Cp. vil. 26, where €xBuaddAew is used of divorcing a wife. For the 


expression ‘brave women’, i.e. noble women, cp. xxvi. 2. 


16. He that hearkeneth thereto. This refers to the third person whom the third tongue ‘kills’; see the quotation 


in note on v.14. The husband is primarily thought of. 
17....breaketh bones. Cp. Prov. xxv. 15. 
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SIRACH 28. 18—29. 3 


18 YW Many have fallen by the edge of the sword, 


But not (so many) as they that have fallen through the tongue”. 


19 Happy the man that is sheltered* therefrom, 


And that **hath not passed through** the wrath thereof; 
That hath not drawn the yoke thereof, 
And that hath not been bound with its bands. 


20 For its yoke is a yoke of iron, 


And its bands are bands of brass. 


21 The death thercof is an evil death, 


y And the rest of Hades is better than hers’. 


22 (But) it hath no power over the godly, 


They will not be burned in her flame ; 


23 * They that@ forsake the Lord shall fall into it?, 


And she will burn among them, and not be quenched ; 
As a lion shall she be sent upon them, 
And as a leopard shall she destroy them”. 


S 24(a)°For as thou enclosest thy vineyard with thorns‘, 


79 248 25 (6) 


So make “doors and bolts? for thy mouth. 


S 24(6)°Thou makest a bolt‘ for® thy silver and gold, 


G 25(a) 
26 Take heed that thou slip not thereby®, 


29 


Make a balance and weight for thy words. 


Lest thou fall before "him that ensnareth}®. 


(7) XXIX. 1-13. On lending and borrowing (= 3+3+3+1+3+43 distichs). 


1 * He that lendeth to (his) neighbour *showeth kindness», 


And She that taketh him by the hand* keepeth the commandments. 


2 Lend to thy neighbour in time of his need, 


And pay thou thy neighbour again at the appointed time. 


3 Confirm thy word, and keep faith with him ; 


And (so) shalt thou always have what thou needest. 


ww-ww 3 ‘Many are they that are killed with the sword, but they are not (as many) as they that are killed by the 


tongue.’ x % ‘preserved’ xx-xx % ‘hath not mingled with’ y-y & ‘And more profitable is Hades 
than her’ 2-2 S * All who forsake the fear of God the fire shall burn ’ a $ ‘All who’ b % ‘tear them 
in pieces’ c-e G ‘ See that thou hedge thy possession about with thorns’ d-d @& ‘a door and a bar’ 


e-e G& ‘bind up’ ae €2 >: ‘in thy tongue’ h-h $ ‘thine enemy’ 
® 307 wnserts the hile: ‘Concerning loans’(= %) —_-b-b $ * obtaineth good interest’ ¢¢ So 3: G& ‘he that 


ig. ... that is sheltered therefrom. Cp. the Sept. of Ps. xxxi. 20: ‘Thou shalt shelter them in a pavilion from 
the contradiction of tongues.’ 


hath not drawn the yoke. Cp. Deut. xxi. 3. 
bands. Of the yoke, i.e. the tongue here. 
20. a yoke of iron. Cp. Jer. xxviii. 14. 
21. The death thereof... i.e. the death caused by the third tongue (see note on v. 14). 
22. They will not be burned. Cp. Jas. iii. 5-8. 
23. into it. i.e. the flame of the wicked tongue. 
destroy. Avypatvopar; lit. ‘to mutilate’. 
24-25. The clauses of these verses have got out of order, as their contents show: the proper order should be as 
given in the text. 70 248 # read 25 4 twice over, once after 25 a and again after 24a; 3 places 25 @ after 24 a. 
256. make doors. Cp. xxii. 27; Ps. exli. 3. 
246. Thou makest a bolt. For the rendering of G& (see critical note) cp. Deut. xiv. 25; 2 Kings v. 23. 
25a. Makea balance. Cp. xvi. 25, xxi. 25. 
26. that thou slip not. For ddtc@avw cp, ili. 24, xiv. 1, xxi. 7, xxv. 8. 
(7) XXIX. 1-13. 


1. Showeth kindness. Cp. xlvi. 7 (JON Ay); also Exod. xxil. 25; Lev. xxv. 36; 2 Sam. ix. 3. 
that taketh him by the hand. 6 émoytwr 17 xerpt adrod; cp. Lev. xxv. 35 (17°23 PIN). 
keepeth the commandments. Cp. xxxvii. 12 71¥ WOW, and the Rabbinical phrase niyd nvy, 


2. Lend... Cp. Prov. xix.16,17. In accordance with both Biblical and Rabbinical teaching there is no mention 
here of interest; in Lev. xxv. 36 it is said: ‘Take thou no usury of him, or increase’; cp. Bada Bathra 90a: ‘A usurer 
is comparable to a murderer, for the crimes of both are equally irremediable’ (quoted by Abrahams, Jewish Life in the 
Afiddle Ages, p. 237). 

pay thou thy neighbour... Cp. iv. 31; Ps. xxxvii.21. See also Pirge Aboth ii. 13: ‘Go and see which is the 
evil way a man should shun.... Rabbi Simeon said, “ He that borroweth, and payeth not again.”’ 

3. keep faith. Cp. xxvil. 17. 
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SIRACH 29. 4-13 


4 Many have reckoned a loan as a windfall? 


And have brought trouble® on them that helped them. 


5 Until he receive it, he kisseth thy hand, 


And speaketh humbly about his neighbour’s money ; 
But when payment is due, he prolongeth the time, 
f And after much time he repayeth’. 


6 If he-is able [to repay], he [i.e. the lender] will hardly" receive the half, 


And counteth it as a windfall ; 

If not [able to repay], he hath deprived him [i.e. the lender] of his money, 
And he hath made him an enemy unnecessarily’. 

He repaycth him with cursings and railings, 
And instead of honour &he repayeth him® with insult®. 


7 Many, therefore’, have turned away [from lending] because of wickedness, 


(For) they feared *to be defrauded for naught*. 


8 kk But with the man of low estate be longsuffering, 


1And let him not™ wait for alms!. 


9 ™™Help the poor man for the commandment’s sake, 


"And grieve not for the loss”. 


1oLose money for the sake of a brother or a friend, 


And °let it not rust® under a stone Por a wall?. 


11 ‘Lay up for thyself a treasure of righteousness and love’, 


And it shall profit thee more than ‘all that thou hast’. 


12 *8Store up almsgiving tin thy treasuries’, 


And it shall deliver thee from all evil ; 


13 Better than a mighty shield and a heavy spear 


Shall (this) fight for thee against "an enemy”. 


strengtheneth him with his hand’ d Lit, ‘find’ eSoB: & ‘grief’ (= & Syro-Hex) {-f G& ‘He 
returneth words of heaviness, and complaineth of the (shortness) of the time’ f3 > 8S0 ANCA (=KD): 
x*B ‘not without cause’ g8-88 S > h Lif. ‘ dishonour’ iB >: x? V 253 307 3 Syro-Hex have 
a negative (ov for ovy) k-k S$ ‘an empty quarrel’ kk 30% inserts the title mepe edenpoovrns I-1S > 
™ B omits the negative mm W zserts the ttle: De dato in proximo n-n @& ‘And according to his need send 
him not away empty’ (V 248 > ‘empty') o-o S ‘put it not’: 248 H ‘hide it not”: V ‘let it not be saved ° 
(cwOntw for wOntw) p-P So S: & ‘for perishing ’ q-4 @& ‘Lay up thy treasure according to the command- 
ments of the Most High’ r-T & ‘cold’ iT PL enserts the title: De misericordta s-’ 3 * Bind up alms and 
put them in thy store-chamber’ t-t %@ ‘in the heart of the poor’ u-u % ‘many’ 


...asa windfall. 1.e. they did not repay the loan. 

he kisseth thy hand. i.e. in insincere servility. 

speaketh humbly. Lit. ‘humbleth his voice’, i.e. he speaks as one awestruck and humbled by his neighbour's 
wealth, thus implying that it would be but a trifling matter for one of such wealth to make a loan. 

prolongeth the time. i.e. delays repayment. 

And after much time... See critical note. The rendering of 3 is to be preferred to that of G because ‘ he 
returneth words of heaviness’ forestalls what is said in 6¢/; it is probable that the words «ai rov xatpov airitoerat are 
merely a bad translation of 727 NY) (Smend), ‘after much time.’ The two last clauses of 2. 5 (as in the text above) 
are elaborated in v.6: with the words, ‘ But when payment is due, he prolongeth the time,’ must be read v. 6 a-d, and 
with the words, ‘And after much time he repayeth,’ must be read 6e/ The rendering of 3 in the clause under 
consideration must be understood ironically ; the borrower repays indeed, but with ‘cursings and railings’; that literal 
repayment is not meant is clear from 6 a-c. 

7.... because of wickedness. i.e. many have refused to lend money because experience has taught them that 
they may not be able to get their money back owing to the unscrupulousness of the borrower. 

to be defrauded for naught. The rendering of 3 (see critical note) is perhaps to be preferred. 

8. But... Nevertheless; the man is justified who will not part with his money for the reason just mentioned, 
nevertheless there are other reasons which should induce him to part with it. 
9. for the commandment’s sake. See Deut. xv. 7, 8, cp. xxxii. 7. In Laba Bathra ga it is said that ‘almsgiving 
is equal in value to all other commandments’ (quoted in J£, 1. 435 4). 
And grieve not... The rendering of S accords better with the context, and is preferable to G. 
10. Lose money... Cp. xxxvil. 6. 
let it not rust. Cp. Matt. vi. 19; Jas. v. 3. 
under astone... For treasures hidden away cp. Isa. xlv. 3. 
11. Lay up for thyself... The rendering of S strikes one as more original than G, which reads as though it were 
explanatory. 
12. Store up... The renderings of & S have the same meaning. 
it shall deliver thee... Cp. vii. 32, xii. 2; Tobit il. 14, iv. 9-11. 
13. Shall (this) fight for thee... Cp. iil. 30. 


4. 
5. 
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SIRACH 29. 14-27 


(k) XXIX. 14-20. Concerning suretyship (= 3+2+2 distichs). 


& 14 A good man becometh surety for his neighbour, 
But he that hath lost the sense of shame Yrunneth away from his surety’. 
15 “Forget not the good offices of thy surety, 
For he hath given his life for thee”. 
16 * A sinner disregardeth’ the goodness of his surety, 
17 7And the ungrateful* man faileth him that delivered him’. 
18 Suretyship hath undone many "that were prospering”, 
bb And tossed them about as a wave of the sea”? ; 
Men of wealth hath it driven from their homes, 
And they had to wander among strange nations. 
19 The sinner falleth in (his) suretyship‘, 
And the that followeth after sins? falleth into judgements. 
20 Help® thy neighbour according to thy power, 
And take heed to thyself, that thou fall not. 


(2) XXIX. 21-28. The advantages of contentment and independence (= 1+ 3+3+1 distichs). 


21 f The chief thing for life® is water and bread, 
And a garment, and a house to cover nakedness’. 
22 Better the life of the poor under a shelter of logs, 
Than sumptuous fare 'in the house of strangers’. 
23 With little or with much, be contented ; 
xCA248%, «So wilt thou not (have to) hear the reproach of thy wandering!*™. 
@& 24 An evil life (it is) to go from house to house, 
And where thou art" a stranger thou” (must) not open (thy)® mouth. 
S 25 °A stranger thou art [in that case], and drinkest contempt? ; 
Ch And besides this thou wilt (have to) hear bitter things: 
26 ‘Come hither, sojourner, furnish (my) table, 
And if thou hast aught, feed me (therewith) ’; 
27 (Or): ‘Get thee gone, sojourner?, from the face 4o0f honour4, 
My brother is come as my guest, ‘(I have) need of my house?!’ 


vv SoS: G& ‘will fail him’ ww 3> 


+H inserts here ‘The sinner and the dishonourable man (immundus) 


fleeth from his surety’: 248 adds fhis (omitting ‘and the dishonourable man’) a/ the end of the verse y Lit. ‘will 
overthrow ’ z-% % ‘ He who forsaketh his Creator forsaketh him that delivereth him ’ «248 ‘unprofitable 
in mind’ bbZ> bb-bb % « And they went unto a strange people ’ Cr» 248 SU + ‘transgressing 
the commandments of the Lord’ d-d So S$: G& ‘he that undertaketh contracts for work’ eS ‘Go surety 


for’ fH rnserts the tfle: De frugalitate honesta et hospitalitate 


& Aa most cursives 2% Syro-Hex +‘ of 


man ’ h Z7#, ‘shame’ i-i L724, ‘among strangers’: % ‘in exile’: %] in peregre sine domicilio k-kG& >: 


&% ‘ And what he doeth in his house none seeth’ 


1 So © peregrinationis: read mapotxtas for otxtas M 253 


Syro-Hex +‘ For there is one who humbleth and exalteth’ 0B SL 3rd pers. 0-0 G& ‘thou shalt entertain, 


and give to drink, without thanks’ '}SL > 4-9 #& amicorum meorum rot Se 


(A) S14 26. 
14. becometh surety. Cp. viil.13. Contrast with this Prov. vi. 1 ff., xvii. 18, &c. 
15. the good offices. Or ‘kindnesses’ (xapiras). 

For he hath given. Cp. Prov. xx. 16, xxil. 27. 


16. A sinner disregardeth... Lit. ‘A sinner overturneth the good things of (his) surety’, i.e. disregards his 
obligations in spite of the kindness shown (cp. v. 15); it is also possible to take the words to mean that the sinner, by 


disregarding his obligations, involves his surety in ruin; but this is rather the meaning of v. 17. 
18. Men, ruined by unscrupulous persons, have had to leave their homes and seek a living in foreign lands. 


1g. The preceding verse has described how good men have been ruined because they have become surety out of 
kindness; this verse refers to evil men who have been ruined because they became surety for evil purposes, e.g. for the 


sake of usurious practices. 


20. Help others as far as you can, but be careful not to ruin yourself; cp. vill. 13. 
(7) XXIX. 21-28. 
21. The chief thing for life. Cp. xxxix. 26. 


23. ... the reproach of... i.e. the reproaches which the wanderer has to listen to when dependent on others. 


Although both & and % omit this clause, it 1s most probably genuine ; cp. next two verses. 


25. Astranger... The rendering of & is, on the face of it, more genuine than that of &. 
drinkest contempt. Cp. Prov. xxvi. 6. 


27. from the face of honour. A literal translation of 7% ‘JED (Deut. xxvili. 20); cp. 2S NWS DTP jt (Ryssel), 


AU 


STRACH 29. 28—30. 3 


& 28 These things are grievous to a man of understanding: 
 Upbraiding concerning sojourning’, and the reproach of a money-lender™*. 


(a) XXX. 1-13. The training of children® (= 3+3+1+3+3+1 distichs). 


30 « He that loveth his son * will continue” (to lay) strokes upon him®, 

That he may rejoice over him at the last. 

2 He that disciplineth his son ¢shall have satisfaction" of him, 
And among °his acquaintance® glory in him. 

3 He that teacheth his son maketh his enemy jealous, 
And in the presence of friends exulteth in him. 

4 When his father dieth ‘he dieth not altogether‘, - 
For he hath left one behind him like himself. 

5 In his life he saw and rejoiced 4, 
And in death he hath not been grieved. 

6! Against enemies he hath left behind Jan avenger), 
And to friends one that requiteth favour’. 

7 *He that pampereth his son* !shall bind up his wounds’, 
And his heart ™trembleth™ at every cry. 


8 An unbroken horse "becometh stubborn®, 
And a son °left at large® Pbecometh headstrong ?. 


rr-rr $ ‘Upbraiding and usury, and the loan of a money-lender ’ 8 Reading mapotxas for otxcas (Smend) 
t$ + ‘Give very freely to the poor, and feed him from that which thou hast at hand; if he be naked clothe 
him; thus wilt thou be lending unto God, and He will repay thee sevenfold ’ 

aB &e. Ue Lit. TEept TEKYOY (307 Aoyos €TEPOS TOV AuUTOV TEPt TEKYOV) : but Syro-Hex. 253 &c. omit: i de disciplina 
filiorum b-b G& evdedeynoes: S ‘ will renew’ c~¢ & paortyas aurw: & ‘his strokes’ d-d G& ovnoerat (No-® 
aweOnoerat = WL: noOnoera 106, evppavOnoerat DAG ia 2) : Be (13) pry e-6 Ok yywptpor : % ‘his neighbours : 
{-f Gr (ereXevtyoey avrov o matnp) Kat ws ovk ameOaver: 2 ‘ and is almost (= is not quite) dead’ (nin x7 Tan: 
xdanan = ‘ wellnigh’, ‘almost’, as 7 4 Ezra vii. 48: Lat. ‘pene’, Greek os ovr) &S + ‘him’ h248 + 
ex auto = i-i $ transposes clauses (a) and (b) ( perhaps rightly) j-j Gr exdixoy: 1 defensorem domus 
k-k && (x* Bexsoan Eth i) Tepe Wuyewr uwv: read with 248 TEpipvx wy vtov (xc-8 A &c. also read vtov) > 
(772 p2pnt: cp. PIB Prov. xxix. 21 = ‘one pampering’) I-] (& xaradeopevoe tpavpara avrov: % ‘his wounds 


shall be increased’ (& =? Aa: 3 = Ray [ Har!) m-m (& rapayOnoerat: % ‘shall be empty’ n-n && aro- 
Batver oKAnpos (= ? Np) 0-0 O& avetpevos (= ? nbvin) P-P exBatvet mpoadns (% for whole verse: ‘like a young 


_— - = ee —. 


meaning that the sojourner has now no more to expect any honour being shown to him, because a guest has arrived ; 
the wanderer must only expect attention when there is no one else there to claim it. 
brother. Used in the wide sense. 
28. The addition to this verse in S (see critical note) Smend regards as a translation from an original Hebrew text, 
though of a secondary character (see Introd. § 3 (c)). 


XXX. 1—XXXII. 13 (= @. XXXV. 13). With ch. xxx a new division of the book begins, the change being 
marked not only by the difference of theme, but also by a difference in the method of treatment. A number of 
subjects now come in for brief and practical treatment. The division contains eight subsections, the subjects of 
which range over the upbringing of children, health, and conduct at meals and banquets. 

(a) XXX. 1-13. 

1. He that loveth his son ... strokes. Cp. Prov. xiii. 24 (‘He that spareth his rod hateth his son’, &c.), 
XXIV. 13, (4, XXIX. 15. 

at the last. i.e. in the latter part of his (the parent's) life. 

2. He that disciplineth his son...satisfaction of him. Cp. Prov. Sexy 7 4 GOMmect (Uy Sol cr and he shall 
give delight unto thy soul’). The Greek word here rendered ‘have satisfaction of’ (dvivac@at) occurs only again in the 
Greek Bible in Philemon 20, where it is used with the same meaning as here. It was regularly employed in Greek of 
joy in children. ake 

4. When his father dieth he dieth not altogether ... like himself. i.e. the father lives on in his son. ‘This 
and the following verse cast light on one of the great consolations and hopes which the writer entertained in regard to 
death: (viz.) continuance in one’s children’ (Edersheim). The son being regarded in this light, it was all-important 
that he should be pious. 

6. Against enemies... Cp. Ps. cxxvii. 5 (a man who has a number of stalwart sons to support him will not be 
exposed to the danger of an unjust conviction at the place of trial (the gate)). 

7. shall bind up his wounds. i.e. the wounds of his son, incurred in reckless play or adventure, when allowed to 
go on unchecked. S% (so Edersheim) understood the ‘ wounds’ to be those of the indulgent father. 

at every cry. Either of the son, or that caused by him (so Edersheim). 
8. a son left at large. Cp. Prov. xxix. 15 (‘a child left to himself’). 
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SIRACH 30. 9-14 


9 1Cocker? thy son ‘and he will terrify thee’; 


*Play with him® tand he will grieve thee‘. 


10 "Zaugh not with him?, ‘lest he vex thee’, 


vy And make thee gnash thy teeth’ at the last. 


1 “Let him not have freedom” in his youth, 


And overlook not* ‘his mischievous acts’. 


2 7*Bow down ‘his neck! in his youth?, 


And smite his loins sore while he is little2— 
Lest” he become stubborn? “and rebel against thee®, 
¢And thou experience anguish of soul on his account’. 


13 Discipline thy son ®and make his yoke heavy ®, 


Lest ‘in his folly‘ &"he stumble!®. 


(6) XXX. 14-20. The blessing of good health (= 3+1+3 distichs). 


14 Better is one that is poor, ®and is healthy in his body”, 


Than a rich man who is plagued in his flesh. 


horse that has not been broken, so is a rebellious son that listens nol to his father’ 1-9 G& reOnrencoy (=? jOX = 
‘nurture tenderly’: cf. Lam. iv. 5): 3 ‘chasten’ [read ‘thy son’ with S: G& has rexvov only'| rt So Gk: 
S ‘lest thou be mocked <3. SoG: S‘and if thou laugh with him’ (3? pny t-t Gr wat Aumnoet ge = ? TAYY 


u-u So &: S ‘do not go with him according to his pleasure * =? yy ayan bx ( Smend), ¢.e. ‘be not complacent 
with him’ (cp. Job xxxiv. 9, Ps. 1. 18): this. “- be right © VS 0 2 — 2 Do ea) cuvodurn ys (248 
&c. Syro-Hex & odvvnOns) VY-VV Qi has cat. Se andiaaess rous odovras gov (‘and thaw shalt gnash,’ &c.): du? 7o 
has yopquacet = ‘he shall cause (thee) to gnash’ (= S$): so read w-w ®) (ALS. B begins here) sabsenan Oy, it. 
‘Jet him not have rule’ 07 ‘independence’ = & py dos avrw e€ovoray: S = Y x-x If NwN Syy (‘and forgive 
not ): Oh (248) Kat pn maptdns y-y H ymin : & (248) Tas ayvotas avTou (i cogitatus = evvotas) 2-2 has 
the first two stichot of v. 12 in a double form, as follows : 


yion tn Sy snp (a) 
sy wTyy yonp psa (b) 

INAYIA WRI 4D 7 ee 
SjOp Kiwmwa yop ypr (d)) 


Here (a) and (b) form a doublet of (c) and (d); (a) ts obviously corrupt, and yields no tolerable sense: Schechter 
emends to YANN AWW PND: shen render (a) and (b): ‘beat his shoulder while it is yet tender, crush his loins 
while he is yet a youth’ (Lev? emends “n yev>ya ‘end, 2. e. ‘beat his shoulder in his youth’). For wn 77 (c) 
read ANS with Gand & (cp. li. 26) 8-*® Reading (after G& 248) NIYIA FINI APD [ owing to homoroteleuton all MSS. 
of & except 428 and three other cursives omit 11 band 12 a: in 248 the two lines run: (11 6) «at pn mapidys tas ayvoras 
avTou (1 2 b) Kaupov Tov TpaxnAov avtou ev veornre | b-b Reading wp = ars (axdAnpurbes), sos: ® mpwr (scribal error) 
1) me. MUP c-¢ So HI AWD =G arebnon co d-d # wp3 mad won wd (‘and there will be born from him 
an expiry of soul’): Gt cat erat cor (+€& avrov 106) odvvn Wuxns : $0 248 70 106 and XL, but uncials omit (? reading 
ve nan for “9 nD: so Hart) e-e So ® thy tas: Ge Kat epyaca ev auto (= 2 by saynn): % ‘be hard 
towards him’ {-f So: Gk ev tn avxynpoovvyn cov (but 248 & &c. avrov) &-& C mpoaxoy = opm (so read 
with Peters): 3 yon (3f) mg . Sym = ‘lift himself up against thee’) b-h } yoyya om) (Mm offen = ‘healthy’ 
in PBL): Gh vyiys (= 1M) cat coxvov ty e£er (= explanatory PEELS OF Wwyya): S ‘that is healthy and firm in 
his beg = = Oy 17] Reading mle] Den =! Or cee Kat evefia ae soundness, ‘strength ’ a eel Meyers alee 
‘to be sound, firm’); so Peters: awn (Ae. WW = ANY, so H mg.) ‘bodily health’ (S= if) J) So ® 


9. Cocker. Nurture tenderly (‘tend as a nurse’, Edersheim; Heb. j!2&); cp. Lam. iv. 5 (‘they that were nurtured 
in scarlet’). 
10. Laugh not with him. Or ‘be not complacent with him’ (see critical note). Fritzsche quotes from Solon: 
‘liberis ne arrideas, ut in posterum non fleas’ (cited by Edersheim). 
12. Bow down his neck. Cp. li. 26 (‘and bring your necks under her yoke’). #) has ‘ Bow down his head’, i.e. 
humble him; cp. iv. 7; Isa. lvin. 5. 
smite his loins sore. Cp. Ezek. xxix, 7. 
anguish of soul. Cp. Job xi. 20 (‘giving up of the ghost’). 
13. Discipline thy son. Cp. vil. 23. 
make his yoke heavy. Cp. 1 Kings xii. 10 (phrase). 


(6) XXX, 14-20, 
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SIRACH 30. 15-19 


15 }Health and soundness? Jhave I desired! more than fine gold, 
k And a cheerful spirit* 'more than pearls!. 

16 There is no wealth ™above the wealth™ "of a sound body’, 
And no "good" above °a good disposition®. 

17 P Better death “than a wretched life4, 
And eternal rest ‘than continual pain’?. 

18 Good things *poured out® before a mouth that is closed 
‘Are as an offering' "that is placed before an idol”. 

19 Y How can (such) “profit® *the images* of the heathen 
Which are unable either to eat or smell ? 


SYN = BS: Ge Pedro k-k So ® AMO MW = S: E& cat cwpa evpworov (? gwpa, a corruplion of mvevpa: SO Leévt) 

I-] ord = S (‘pearls’): & ( freely) n odBos aperpyros m-m So #): & (Bedtwv) and & (‘like’) omzt (Peters 

omits second wy) : bul & (census super censum) and the parallelism with nex’ line support ® n-n  pyy Ww 

(z. e. ‘soundness of body’) = & nn-nn Hf FIO: E evppotvyn = B 0-0 325 3 = ‘goodness of heart’: 
@k xapay xapdias D-P ® has this verse in a double form: 

Dyn ovno mid aw (c) sw wn mind aw (a) 

stow axa Suse ay (d) (Mg. pyr ovno) jox2 3x2 ody nm (b) 


Qk xpeccowy Oavaros umep Cwny mxpav (NC-® 70 4+ Kat avaravots atwrios: so % et requies eterna) 7 appwotnpa eppovoy = 
H (a) (by): S = ® (c) (d) q-4 Reading DY DYND = # (c) and G&: so Peters, Smend r-r Smend reads 


| = & |=& 


tay “a0 = ® (d) and S: Peters prow) “20 = B® (b) 8 So = G: S‘shut up’ = (bona abscondita) 
t-t Ayn & Gepara (B Syro- Hex Gey) Bpwpater : cp. % ‘as foods’ u-u 7 bby s395 nosy: & MApaketpeva ET 
tapm ( = &). reading ba (xdoia) = ‘the stone which closes a grave’ v-v 3) has a lacuna in ils text 


corresponding to vv. 19 a—-d and 20a, which ts supplied by the margin: ®& text has 20b rmmediately after 18 b: 
pan *Sid35 [Sy ar = 19 (a) 
s[pmap xdv paw xd awe = 19 (b) 
swiy 1b [ey on jo = 19 (c) +B meg. 
29510 AID PR = 19 (d) 
[moxndy] yya [AXIT] = 20 (a) 
SMONN) AAYI Pan’ OND AWNI= 20(b) mm BH lex. 
adds the following to v. 20: 
Daw DIN] Ay ja} = 20 ¢ 
nbina oy 1 fekel 7 Ss ved | in 3 lexl, 


: 1s ’ y= 
[hese lines 20 c-€ are unoriginal. | [YD wPId = 20 € 


Cr re oupghepe xapracts edwro; = 19 (a) 
ovre yap ederat, ovre pn oodpavbn = (19 b) 
ouvrws o exdtwKopevos vmo KUpte. 

Brexwyv de oPOarpots cat arevatwy = 20 (a) 


WOTEPD EUVOUXOS mept\apBavev mapUevov Kat orevatwy = 20 (b) 


(+ ovrws o sow ev Bia xptara) ore (so 254 70 V &c., bul nol uncials = XX. 4 Gr) 
% = 19 (a) (b) (c) (d), 20 (a) (d) (e). Thus 19 (c) (a) are attested in Wand &, but not in &: they are cerlainly 


15. pearls. So %: or ‘corals’ (#) D395). . . . 
16. There is no wealth... disposition. This verse is cited in Solomon ibn Gebirol’s ‘Choice of pearls’ (see 
Cowley-Neubauer, p. xxx) as follows: ‘There is no greater riches than health, no greater pleasure than a cheerful heart’ 


(210 399 nvory? Xd) mernad Wwiy 7x). 
17. Better death than a wretched life. Cf. Tobit iii. 13, 15 (‘why should I live?’); the sentiment often comes to 
expression in classical literature (cp. e.g. Eur. Hec. 377). 
And eternal rest. Omitted by & (principal MSS.—see critical note), perhaps for dogmatic reasons (Edersheim). 
The omission may be due to later revision; note that & (‘requies eterna’) attests the words, which probably belong to 
the original form of G. 





18. Good things... before a mouth that is closed... i.e. riches which cannot be enjoyed (owing to ill health) 
are as futileas food offered to an idol that can neither taste nor smell. . 
an offering ... placed before an idol. The heathen custom of offering food to idols 1s referred to (cp. e.g. 


the story embodied in Bel and the Dragon). @& (‘as messes of meat laid upon a grave’) makes the reference to the 
well-known heathen custom of providing food at the graves for the dead: cp. Tobit iv. 17 (and the notes there). 
19. unable either to eat or smell. The phrase is borrowed from Deut. iv. 28 (cp. Ps. cxv. 4 f.). 
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SIKRACH, GOmig=2- 


7So is he who possesseth wealth, 
*And hath no enjoyment® >of it>?: 


20 ° He seeth it® with his eyes °and sigheth*, 


As 4a eunuch! that embraceth a maiden’. 


(c) XXX. 21-25. An exhortation to dismiss sorrow and care (= 2+2+2 distichs). 


21 Give not thy soul **to sorrow®, 


‘And let not thyself become unsteadied with care. 


22 Heart-joy is life for a man, 


And human gladness “prolongeth days‘. 


23 8 Entice thyself "and soothe® thine heart, 


And ‘banish! J/vexation) from thee : 
For sorrow “hath slain* many, 
And there is no 'profit! ™in vexation™. 


original. OG tn its third line of v. 19 apparently preserves an unoriginal equivalent of tg (c) (d); Peters regards 
the three original lines tu ® as added to amplify the text from other parts of the book: v. 20 (c) = xx. 4b; v.20 (d) 
= xx. 4a, and v. 20(e) = v. 3b (DYDTTI Wpan “ 13) [77 v. 20d fond, “7. ‘trusted one’ (7.e. one entrusted with 
the care of the Harem) =‘ eunuch’: so % renders 20d Nyon ; bul tt is unnecessary to regard j1ON) as a translation 
of &; see Peters ad loc. against Levt] WwW Reading Sy = yp = G&S (so Peters); others 309; Smend \27y° 
(‘what do men sacrifice, &c.’) x-x Smend ‘py915: Peters "oy (cp. Ps. xxxix. 7, Ixxiil. 20) = 3: & xaproats 
y¥%S + ‘and drink not’ 2-2 So 3: & ovras o exdiwxopevos (read with Syro-Hex exdtkoupevos) vo Kuptou = ? 
WPA 1D j2 = 19 c (}3) + 20e aa H IAN (Wf of 199 a PBH word) b-b 19 not quite certain: etther 
10D (= 8) or nnn, ‘of his substance’ (the Jatter probably = ’s reading: so Schechter, Strack, Smend) 
c-¢ Reading MINND... Wi=GS d-d ] oD, a mistake for DID e+ mand) = G: probably an 
addition from the previous clause (so Peters) ee-00 wad (2. j}1): the same graphical mistake tn xxx. 23, 
XXXvill. 18) {-f @k cat pin Odtrns ceavrov ev BovdAn cov = WA Svan oN (so read with Peters): 1 text "Nn aN 
ny. (2 corrupt for pryy, but cp. Ps. xxxi. 11): ® mg. Jnsyk= GS: B® mg? ynyy pwsn Sy ff-ff @& 
paxponpepevots: = WD" PINT (so read): lex DN“ (a scribal error): % ‘his life’ for ‘his days’ (= Nn: so 
Schechter reads) 8-8 So ® Ww) nmp=S: & ayama (dul x*°C V 253 254 &c. Syro-Hex amara = ®) 
b-bh # wspy= S: G xa mapaxadea [3%D, an Aramaism =? ‘refresh’ (‘mitigate’, ‘soothe’), ‘cause relaxation’ ] 
i-1 9 pnan = G paxpav anoarnaov J) poyp (= ‘anger’ a PBH: cp. Asp) k-k @& amexrewvev 
(uf NAC amwdrcoev: 248 combines the two verbs) -1® vbyn, ae. mpyin (or noyh) (Cpa Ba noyin = 
‘profit’, ‘use’) = & wera man So 9: G ev avry [3 for the whole line, ‘And anxiety destroyed them’ ] 
DB) Ppl) My xd. = G @pO Kaipou ynpas ayet (ynpas aye = the causative of ynpacxew [ Har/]) : S ‘bring grey hairs : 
0-0 ® mr, ve. MW ( pl. constr.); cp. Prov. vi. 10: G apparently omits. % 2 transposes (see next note) p-p ® 35 


(c) XXX. 21-25 (= G& XXX. 21-24 + XXXII. 13 bo). 

21. Give not thy soul to sorrow. Cf. xxxvili. 20a &. The sentiment expressed in this verse and also in wv 23 
is also re-echoed in the Talmud. Thus in T. B. Yebamoth 63 6 the following is cited as from the Book of Ben-Sira: 
‘Be not troubled for the trouble of to-morrow, for thou knowest not what the day may bring forth (= Prov. xxvii. 1). 
Perhaps on the morrow he will be no more, and be found grieving over a world that is not his’ (so Sah. 100 6). 
Edersheim also cites: ‘Suffice sorrow for its hour’ (T. Bb. Berakh. 9 6), and ‘the sorrow of the hour (1.e. immediate 
sorrow) 1s sorrow’ (T. J. Abodah zarah 39 6). 

And let not thyself become unsteadied with care. # text, ‘and stumble not because of thine iniquity’; cp. 
Ps. xxxi. 10 (‘my life is consumed in sorrow... my strength stumbleth because of mine iniquity’). The rendering 
given above (‘and let not thyself become unsteadied’) = ‘stumble not’. 

22. prolongeth days. Lit. ‘his days’ (or ‘his life’); see critical note. %#) has ‘prolongeth his anger’ (maketh him 
slow to anger); cp. Prov. xix. 11 (‘the discretion of a man maketh him slow to anger’). The mistake of the copyist 
may be due to his reminiscence of this passage (so Schechter). 

23. soothe thine heart. The Hebr. word here rendered ‘soothe’ ("5) ‘is sometimes used in Rab. literature in 
the sense of calming and rejoicing’ (Schechter). 

banish vexation ... For sorrow hath slain many. The Talmud cites a form of this passage as from 
Ben-Sira in T. B. Sazh. 1006 (in Aramaic): ‘let not sorrow enter thy heart, for sorrow hath killed strong men’ 


Qn Sup pas poaat 7ad3 x7 Syn xd), 
[At this point the dislocation of chapters, which has produced a different order in all extant Greek MSS., begins 
(Cod. 248 is not an exception). Chapters xxx. 25—xxxill. 16 have been placed after xxxill. 16—xxxvi. I1, thus 
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SIRACH 30. 24—31. 4 


24 Envy and anger shorten days, 


And anxiety "maketh old untimely®. 


(= & 25 °The sleep® ?of a cheerful heart is like dainties?, 


XXXII 


13 4,¢c) 


1And his food is agreeable unto him’. 


(2) XXXI. (XXXIV.) 1-4. The anxieties of poverty and riches (= 2+2 distichs). 


31m" 1 ‘Watchful care over wealth' ‘wasteth the flesh’, 


‘And anxiety about it! "dissipateth slumber". 


2° Anxiety about sustenance’ “breaketh off (?)* slumber, 


«Even as severe sickness dissipateth sleep*. 


3 The rich man YlabourethY ?to gather? riches, 


And when he resteth, it is to *partake of delights? 


4>The poor man Ctoileth® 4for the needs of his house4, 


And if he rest *he becometh needy®». 


Doyo nnn wo: G Aapumpa xapdia xat ayaby em edecpauiw (= ? BY: 2? Aaumpa ... xat ayaby, a double rendering of 
310): $ ‘a good heart many (=? nw /ransposed—so Hart) are its meats’ (but Smend suggests that both G and 
S may have read DYDD 37 D0 35). Levi thinks Mw in ® ts a title (=‘of sleep’), and so is omitted by G and S 
a-a ® wy aby» axnr: ‘and his food (% ‘all that he eats’) goes up upon him’ (% ‘upon his body’), 7. e. ‘agrees 


with him’ @& mzsunderstands and renders freely: tov Bpwparwy avrns enipeAnoerat, Hr SoG = WY py: 
S = BY VUY (7. Tp) WY (s0 QB mg. WV) —-s-3 ! Nw Any (/. Nw) G exrpeee = ? ADD (so S) t-t So — 
® mg. MIX u-U ® fex/ AD yYnsn = G& aduora vavov V-V ® ND NIN; G pepiuva aypumras (aypummas 


Srom previous line) To = wow # pron: & anarynoe (dul read with & [avertit | anmoornoes =? FY): S=— PB 
(395 72 Aram. = to break, divide, exchange) s-x Reading nay yan (B® mg.) Aprn nbn) (8 mg. vpn for 
yraan); B has no al end, but read nw = G: G xa appwornpa Bapy exvnyer (=? PDN so WM mg.) umvov: but 
supports yan. [adds two lines, which are not original, to this verse: they are omitted by G& and 3 and do not 


harmonize with the context. 
M_IN WAN ON yd 


;YDID INK WO Wnon 
‘Reproach putteth to flight the faithful friend, 
But he that hideth a secret loveth (a friend) as his own soul.’ 
Coe 2 xxv eel, 22 | y-y Reading Soy with ® mg. = G&S: B text oy (‘the labours of a rich 
man are to,’ &c.) 2-2 Reading ape with G S: w Sapb (from next line) a-a Y MyM apd: Ge cumymdracat 


Tw Tpvpnpatey avutov (% ‘to partake of banquets ’) b-b % gives a double recension of this verse: 
yma rond sy Spy (c) wma nond oxy yx (a) 
295 mma xd mo oni (d) spay mA my px (bd) 


According to Smend (c) and (a) give the original text of ® c-c 9 (a) ys: ® (c) boy (so Smend ) os ® (a) 
ma ond: ® (c) ina tonb =?G& ev erarowoe Gov (ND OMNd =? ‘for lack of means for himself’ = $) 


e-e So # (b): ® (d) ‘he hath no rest’ 


producing the order in G xxx. 243; xxxiii. 16—Xxxvi. IL; Xxx. 25—xXxXxill. 15 3 xxxvl. 12 ef seg. ‘It is evident that this 
must have proceeded from a misplacement of the sheets in the archetype of our Greek MSS.’ (Edersheim). Note that 
iH and & have the right order; so #.] 
25. The sleep of a cheerful heart is like dainties. Cp. Prov. xv. 15 ‘he that is of a cheerful heart hath 
a continual feast’. / 
And his food is agreeable unto him. The Hebr. phrase here used (see critical note) = lit. ‘and his food goes 
up upon him’ (S ‘upon his body’). It may be illustrated from the 4éoth de Rabbi Nathan (ed. Schechter), ch. xxvi: 


‘food which does not go up upon (i.e. which does not agree with) one’s body’ (153 by ody omxvy ovdoiy). 


(qd) XXXI. 1-4 (= G@ XXXIV. 1-4). : 

1. anxiety about it dissipateth slumber. Cp. (for the phraseology) xlil. 9. . ae 

2. breaketh off(?) slumber. The Hebr. word rendered ‘ breaketh off’ occurs also in Rabbinic literature in the 
sense of ‘to destroy’, ‘cause to disappear’. For the additional clauses in # which are attached to v. 2 see critical 
note. They deal with the law of loving one’s neighbour (cf. Lev. xix. 18, 34). 

3. The rich man... delights. This verse may underlie Luke xii. 18-19 (so Peters). For the phrase ‘to partake 
of delights’ cp. xli. 4d (#). i rs . 

4. The poor man toileth... Cf. with the sentiment here expressed the Rabbinic citation attributed to Ben-Sira 
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SITRACH 31. 5-10 


(e) XXXII. (XXXIV.) 5-11. The perils of mammon-worship (= 3+2+2+1 distichs). 


5 He that ‘lovethf gold &shall not go unpunished, 
And he that ‘pursueth‘ "hire ‘erreth thereby’. 
6 Many there are that have / bound themselves to gold! 
* And have put their trust in corals*. 
7 It is a stumbling-block! ™ for the foolish", 
"And whoso is simple is snared thereby®. 
8 Happy is °the rich man® that is found blameless, 
And that hath not gone astray following? mammon ! 
9 Whois he? that we may felicitate him— 
For he hath done wondrously among his people. 
10 Who ‘hath been tested? by it Tand remained unharmed,, 
*So that it hath redounded to his glory ?8 


f-f Reading 378 tn (a) and AN in (b) with G& S: ® ruverts the order g-§ 7 7p x5 = Gr ov StkatwOnoerat 
h-h # = "np: & diapOopav (corrupl for Stapopov = i) ) : S ‘mammon’ I Aw 93 = G avros mANTOnoera 
(+ autns 296 308 = #): Pl. an avrns mravOnocra = BY and & (TAL ; but G& may = Tay ; so Peters)  ® 


sar ‘Syan = ‘bound of (given in pledge to) gold’: Gr edoOnoav ets mrwpa yapw xpvotov: but 248 edeOnoav xapiw 
xpuotov = I: S ‘rich’ ( might mean ‘have been destroyed of gold’) k-k 7 ov Sy (7, pny) nM: 
% ‘and have trusted (== p°nd1371) in their riches’: Ge xat eyernén n avwdeta avtwv Kata TpoOwmov aUT@Y == by pbam 
2 DMD (or enn mM: Peters reads }\73NN\—‘ and destruction was before their face’): # + (so S) 2 Lines: 


mya dSyond aes xd) 
smmay ova yerand oo 


‘And they found not how to deliver themselves from evil, 
And also to save themselves in the time of wrath.’ 


( ‘in the time of their end’.) But G& rightly omtts (the lines are a gloss; cp. Prov. xi. 4) I-l So G& EvAov 
mpookopparos = TPN Vy (M3 for yy (displacement): S also inserts °2) m-m 99 5x5 Gr ros evdvoraovow auT@ 
(‘unto them that sacrifice unto it’ R.V.): dut x* and three curstves give the right reading evOovoratovow (? confusing 
mx wth Siw: so Hart). See also ti n-n So) G@: 3 ‘every one that erreth therein stumbleth’ o-0 & 
mrovotos == S = WY: so read for if) WN ( Srend keeps WN) P-P 7 ANN 1159; Or (cnexactly) emropevOn omigw 
9-4 G edoxipacOn = pra (Pefers 11 P33): WB vex/ 12 pry Ar xin: WB mg. pasa (A Nin from previous 
line): ‘who is he that we should cleave unto him?’ (= # /ex/) or ‘who is he that cleaveth unto it?’ (pta 7 
PBH = to examine, explore) rr Reading pou) = Ge xa ereAerwbn: HW ody > mM s-8 3) 19 


which is given in the notes on xl.22. The alternative reading ‘for the lack of his means’ (for M3 in this sense cp. Prov. 
v. 10; Job vi. 22) may possibly be right against ‘for the lack of his house’. Cp. xi. 11. 

(e) XXXII. 5-11 (G& XXXIV. 5-11). 

5. He that loveth gold shall not go unpunished. Cp. Prov. xxviii. 20 (‘ he that maketh haste to be rich shall 
not be unpunished’); also Qo. v. 10 (Hebr. 9) (‘he that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with silver’, &c.). For 
the same theme (the dangers of love of money) cp. also 1 Tim. vi. 9. 

that pursueth hire. Or rather ‘gain, profit’; cp. xl. 9, vil. 18. 
erreth thereby. Or ‘is led astray thereby’ (i.e. ‘falleth into sin on account of it’). 

6. And have put their trust in corals. Or pearls: for & see critical note. For the two lines (a gloss) that are 
appended to this verse in #) and & (see critical note) cp. Prov. xi. 4 (‘Riches profit not in the day of wrath, but 
righteousness delivereth from death’). 

7. Itisa stumbling-block... Cp. xiii. 236. 

simple. Cp. Job v. 2 (same word). 
is snared. Cp. Eccles. ix. 12. 
§. the rich man that is found blameless. Cp. for the phraseology xliv. 16, 17 (H}). 
following mammon. The occurrence of the word ‘mammon’ (j329) here is noticeable (=in Biblical Hebrew 


FDI or f201D). Outside Ben-Sira its earliest attestation is in the N. T. (Matt. vi. 24; Luke xvi.9, 11, 13). The spelling 
‘mamon’ (so in Greek) seems to be probably correct; but both spelling and etymology are uncertain (see art. “Mammon’, 
col. 2912-5 in EB, vol. iti). 

9. Whois he? ... Apparently a pious rich man was as rare in Ben-Sira’s time as an honest publican later in the 
provinces of the Roman Empire. 

10. Who hath been tested by it (sc. by wealth) and remained unharmed? Cp. Matt. xix. 23; Luke xi. 24. 
(text) ‘Who hath clung to it...’ 
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SIRACH 31. 10-13 


Who could ‘fall away', and did not fall away ; 
“And (could) inflict" harm, ‘and did not’? 


11 “ Therefore’ shall his good fortune *be steadfast*, 


And the congregation shal! declare ‘his praise’. 


(f) XXXII. (XXXIV.) 12-24. Wastruction concerning bread and wine together * 
eee et 2 2 dieticlis). 


12 >If thou sittest ‘at a great man’s table‘, 


¢Be not greedy upon it?; 
*Say not: ‘There is abundance upon it'— 
®Remember that an evil cye is an evi] thing®, 


naxand (® ME. mnxand : so Peters reads): G wat eatw es xavynow (diet NC? 7o Syro-Hex erat avuTo = 2) | 18 adds 
Jour lines which are not attested by & or &: 
maxand 75 ax pawn ody mara 
naxand 49> (m. aay) aa awn ade 9a on 
‘For when the peace of his life multiplieth, I will be to thee a glory—who hath blessed it and made his life 
perfect? he (m. 1) will be a glory unto thee. Zhese lines form doublets to 10 ab] t-t 3 310d = & mapa- 
Bnva u-u #) AY yandy (so Cowhy > Schechter yn) = Gh cat emoujoey xaxa: & ‘to evil entreat his comrade’ 
(=wa)  SoG@S syrah: Maaw why ww HD by: > S (248, 70 Wt dia rovro) —-¥-* Reading 
Pim weth G 2: B prn Y-¥ G ras eXenpogvvas avrov = NPIS: BH indam Ze yhigiighimrp hh pnd DID (cp. Semelar 
headings tn xii. 16 and xliv. 1: all doublless secondary): G@S& > (but 254 has He mepi Bpwopatov: cp. © de 
continentia) b ® pr. 93 ‘my son’: so S (dul>G) c-¢ Or ‘at a great table’ (so &) = # Syn) jnbw Sy (may 
be rendered either way’) d-d #) (MI pyna) 7372 yoy mnon bx Wi. ‘open not thy throat (mg. the throat) upon 


t’'=G&s © G pr. cat (so S) f-£ ay poy prep (477. ‘there is sufficient upon it’) = G& woAda ye ta em avtns: 
S ‘I have not enough ’ .&£ So =G:> 8: here adds four lines, which are not attested by Ck, dut are 
partly represented 71 by Nowe Py yo (1) 


ena xd wD yn (2) 
(M y'tn) py yin 337 55 Ep Ard (3) 
2(M? yn) yotn Ayot pn (4) 
‘The man of evil eye God hateth, 
And He hath created nothing more evil than him. 
Yor this—by reason of everything the eye quivereth, 
And from the face it maketh tears.’ 
a has :— 


(—7)  Dhevevil of the eye God hateth, 
(= 2) And He hath created nothing more evil than it. 
(= 3) Therefore the eye quivereth by reason of everything.’ 


Here tt is clear that (2) ts a doublet of 13b, while (1) 1s prob. a gloss on the same stichus (13); (3) and (4) are 


Who could fall away ... i.e. Who ever had the power and opportunity of falling away and inflicting 
mischief, and failed to do so? Such cases (see next verse) are so rare as to be marvellous. For ‘inflict harm’ (102) 


CDs kus 4: 

11. his good fortune (# 13\0). For this meaning cp. Prov. xi. 10; or it may mean ‘his goods’ (riches); cp. 
enue viekl. 

And the congregation shall declare his praise. Cp. xliv. 15 (same expression). @& ‘his alms’ (= INP TS: 
so Peters reads) is probably an interpretation, but suggests the right meaning. A rich man who was pious would show 
his piety by generous alinsgiving: cp. the Rabbinic dictum ‘the salt of mammon is almsgiving’. 

(f) XXX]. 12-24 (= G& AXXIV. 12-24). With the subject of this subsection cp. Prov. xxiii. 1-3. 

12. at a great man’s table. So i) preferably to & (‘at a great table’, i.e. one well provided): cp. Pzrge Aboth 
vi. 5: ‘lust not for the table of kings.” For the Rabbinic rules regarding table-manners cp. Dereh eres rabba vi-viii ; 
also Derek eres zuta and Aallah. 

Be not greedy upon it. Cp. Derek eres zuéa i: ‘Be careful with your teeth (i.e. at your meals) that you do not 
eat too much.’ The Hebrew phrase lit. = ‘Open not thy throat upon it’ (thts possibly may mean, ‘ Make no remark’: 
so Edersheim, cp. next note). 

Say not: There is abundance upon it. The Syr. 77 7s not enough for me ‘is’, says Edersheim, ‘characteristic. 
The praising of the food in Oriental countries is done by the host; the mere act of admiration by any one else would be 
regarded as dangerous.’ 

13. Remember that an evileye... ‘Whena person expresses what is considered improper or curious admiration 
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SIRACH 31. 13-17 


bGod hath created" nothing more evil than the eye ; 
iTherefore over everything must it weep’. 


15 J Be considerate* to !thy companion as thyself’, 


And be mindful of all "thou detestest™. 


14 Stretch not out the hand " wherever he may look”, 


°©And collide not with him® Pin the dish? J. 


16 9Eat like a man ‘what is put before thee’, 


=And be not ravenous®, lest thou become disliked 4. 


17 ‘Leave off first “for manners’ sake’, 


‘And devour not voraciously*’ “lest thou become offensive™. 


variants of 13,¢ [® embodies a number of variants, §c. from different codices|. In (3) m ‘> has displaced }3 by. 
and 737 has been (erroneously) inserted ; while yn has arisen, prob., from Ayn a corruption of youn (Perles) 
b-h #y Sy pon xd (= variant (2) 812 nd) : Qk re exriorat ; i-i Reading youn yy b> yan. by = & da 
rovTo aro mavtos mpogwmou Saxpvet (so Smend: Youn yyw from variant (28 £) here Vor last two words yields 
a further variant, viz. and po, ‘its freshness is abated’ ( from Deut. xxxiv. 7) i-i vv. 14, .15 fo be transposed 
(with Smend): in the usual order ‘may look’ has no proper antecedent k-k Reading my (cp. xxxviii. 1 note) 
with Smend: % nyt (only again in this form Prov. xxiv. 14) = ‘know’: & vou: S=® (‘know that thy 
neighbour is like thyself’) I-l So ®) S: G (freely) ra rov mAnotov ex veavrov m-m FH neww: & [ ere mavtt | 
mpaypare =? AWYD (3) me. NNIW WR is fo be preferred) BPH by ova’ apn (5x repeated accidentally: omit) = 
Ck ov eav emBdeWn (S* 155 Syro-Hex emPrcepns = S) 9° BY mg. WHY THN ON) (IN = IN) dt, and join not 
thyself with him’: @& xat pn curOdAcBou aquTw (70 QvT auTou: Origen ET (aurov)): % ‘do not force thy hand ’ 
P-P ® NOD = ‘in the basket’: @& ‘in the dish’ (rprBrw) (so S) give NIW an extended meaning (so Peters) 
a-a Jn ® v. 16 exists in a double form, as follows : 


sSyin sp pyn Sey | amaa WR WNT ID7 (1) (2) 
Wd WW yt (3) 


of anything, he is generally reproved by the individual whom he has thus alarmed’... and especially when one is 
invited to partake of a meal ‘he must reply if he do not accept the invitation ‘“‘ Heneeadn” (i.e. ‘‘ may it be productive of 
enjoyment ”), or use some similar expression ; else it will be feared that an evil eye has been cast upon the food’ (Lane, 
Modern Egyptians, i. 183 (315), as cited by Edersheim). The thought of our passage, however, seems rather to be that 
the guest at the great man's table should not be envious and greedy in the presence of the abundance he sees upon it; 
such envy and greed is equivalent to ‘the evil eye’: cp. xiv. 10a, ‘The eye of him that has an evil eye darts greedily (9 
O'yN, cp. 1 Sam. xiv. 32) upon bread.’ In the same passage Ben-Sira also says that the ‘evil-eyed’ man is not only 
greedy, but grudging (xiv.106). For the Biblical senses of ‘the evil eye’ see “A, s.v. ‘ Eye’ (ii, col. 1453), and for the 
later senses /£, s.v. ‘Evil’ Eye, v. 280f. [For the variant additional clauses in ) see‘critical note.] 

God hath created nothing more evil than the eye; Therefore over everything must it weep. The eye 
is a main cause of sin; cp. Num. xv. 38f. (esp. 39: ‘that ye go not about after... your own eyes’); Job xxxi. I 


(‘I made a covenant with mine eyes’, &c.); it is therefore punished by God in that when misfortune comes it must 
weep (so Smend). 


15, 14. For the transposition of these verses see critical note. 

15. Be considerate. i.e. treat in a friendly way; cp. xxxvili. 1 note (same Hebrew verb). @ here has ‘know’ 
(voet): see critical note [G for whole line has: ‘ Know the affairs of thy neighbour by thine own’ (R.V. ‘ Consider thy 
neighbour’s [liking] by thine own’). See next note.] 

to thy companion as thyself. ‘Thy companion’ here =, of course, thy companion at table, thy fellow-guest. To 


see In this dictum an anticipation of the positive form of the Golden Rule of the Gospel?, as Friedlander claims (7/e 
Jewish Sources of the Sermon on the Mount, p. 232f.), is not justified by the context. 


And be mindful of all thou detestest. Here, again, the reference is to the behaviour of the guest at table. 


In Tobit iv. 15, which is cited by Fritzsche and Ryssel in this connexion, the reference is more general and less restricted 
(“And what thou thyself hatest do to no man’). 


Fe a Me he may look. i.e, wherever thy fellow-guest may look. Possibly, however, the reference is to 
e host. 


och like a man. i.e. as a grown-up man and not as a child, i.e. as becomes a man. Smend compares 
Oiex- 17. 


16,17. be not ravenous... devour not voraciously. Cf. xxxvii. 29: ‘Indulge not excess in any enjoyment, 
nor Immoderation in any dainties.’ Prescriptions against gluttony are common in the Rabbinic literature. 


* Matt. vil. 12: “All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, even so do ye also unto 
them: for this is the law and the prophets.’ 


4.20 


SER ACH -3h13—20 


%° 18 And, moreover, when thou art seated *in a large company* 
Stretch not the hand out ’ before a neighbour’. 
19 Surely a little is sufficient for 7a man of understanding”, 

And he need not *choke* upon his bed. 

20 (c) >Pain and sleeplessness, and distress”, 

20(d) ‘°And inward disorder® ¢are with a foolish man‘. 

20(a) °Healthy sleep® ‘hath a purged belly‘, 

20(6) And when he riseth in the morning Shis wits are with him®. 


PID DWY ADT WNT DN) (4) 
| This line added in smaller writing in MS. OXON YD AIA AN 81] (5) 


Gx paye ws avOpwros ta mapaketpeva got 
kat pn Otapaow pn peonOns. 


[S has for vv. 15-16 three stichot = (3) (4) (5) [2 same order}. 


(1) ‘ Take thy seat like a man that is chosen, 

(2) And dart not greedily (i.e. de not voracious) lest thou become abhorred. 
(3) Know that thy neighbour is like thyself. 

(4) And eat like a man what is placed before thee, 

(5) And be not gluttonous, lest thou be rejected.’ 


be. 16 


Lhe form of ® as it exists in the MS. ts a mixture of two recenstons. Apparently (3) (4) and (5) represent the 
recension of the text which lay before ®. Lt ts clear that (3) ts a doublet of v. 15 a: wt divides the pairs of doudlets 
(1) (2) and (4) (5); (1) es @ vartant form of (4) and (5) of (2). Peters adopts (4) and (5) as representing the 
original form of ®, and corresponding to G; but Smend adopts (4) and (2) thus: 


yaad owe sat peso Sox = 16a 
-Syin tp oyn Sy1 = 16b 


Tt should be noted that % mg. gives as a varrant to (1) naa wea Sax, from which Fuchs concludes that the 
original form of 16a in ® was: IND WR WRDdD bax, i.e. ‘eat as a man what is in front of thee’: Avs, he thinks, 
well explain ANDI WWN WND im (1) and 720 pww A972 (4): but the latter rs attested by & rr SoG = 
8 (4): the variant in ® (1) N32 (2 yN23) = ‘what is in front of thee’ (cp. Exod. xiv. 2, Ezek. xlvi. 9): (1) 
3M) Una perhaps arose from M31 WNd, misread D1 = ‘upright’: hence 3DA rn B (1) 8-3 9 OPN ON) = Wi, 
‘and dart not (greedily) upon’; zarzan/ ® (4) jaya DAN nd) Guana = ‘greedy’: a Neo-Hebr. ivord with 
Aramaic affinities) | tt ® (partly damaged) jR7 San = G&: S$ ‘be watchful’ u-u W (damaged) NAY 
301) = & yap watdeas Je) ieee bn byt ice. yon ( from yd or yyd ‘to swallow greedily’; cp. Obad. 16): 
Ck cat pn umAnatevou W-W W) (damaged) OXON jD: G& pn more rpooxoyns = ? OpAN (> (Peters) s-x 77, “in 
the midst of many’ y-y So yroved: G mporepos avrev = DmMIBd (s0 2): Schechter, Ryssel propose 
ving 20d 2-2 9) 2) WN = & avOporw menadevperm (HQ mg. jd) = ‘honest, steadfast): S * righteous’ = 
i) mg. a-a I pw ‘burneth’: G& acOpawer = ? PINW (from next line: so read) b-> G& movos aypumuas xat 
xodepas: #2 PWN AYN AW WIN DxI0: bul G= the first four words of WB: prob. pawny ts an error for 
piv = pane” @ variant of Pw im previous line: tt overloads the stichus here cme #% miayen (M or95)) +35): 
Gi «at orpodos: # ‘et tortura’ (dut Cod. Tol. ‘et tortura ventris ’, which suggests that yaorpos has fallen out of G&): 
kat atpopos yaorpos =? MIDNA Oy (so Smend: so read: Smend also reads DIP YT for APY 399) 7 20 (Cc), 
prob. rightly ; cp. Targ. Job vii. 4 NnYwW NW) d-d PDD WK DY: & pera avdpos amdqorou = S$; bul W is 
implied by \23 LAIN in 19a e-e 9 ovyn niyw (orn = ‘health’ as 7m Prov. xiv. 30) = & umvos vyeras i-! 
boy anp dy (dsy ae 7 Omen Miwitic, acc.) ere “purge =: + read bby pt. pass.) = G& em evrepo 
perp (uerpiw a toning down) &-8 #) INN W|I = G | the right order of clauses im v. 20 ts given in W, as above, 


zz. 20 (c) (d) (a) (b) agarmst &]. Tov. 20 H appends some additional clauses, stx in number, which are partly 
destroyed (gaps in MS.) - 


18. Stretch not the hand out before a neighbour. Cp. Verek eres rabba vii: ‘When two are sitting at table, 
the elder begins to eat first, and the younger after him ; and if the younger begins first he is a glutton.’ Cp. also Lane 
(op. cit. i. 183): ‘The master of the house first begins to eat; the guests or others immediately follow his example’ (this 
last passage is cited by Edersheim.) 

19-22. Moderation in eating conduces to health. ate: . 

19. Surely alittle... Cp. Prov. xii. 25: ‘The righteous eateth to the satisfying of his soul.’ 

choke upon his bed. Or ‘groan’, viz. from the effects of indigestion. 
20. Pain and sleeplessness... Cf. xxxvil. 29-31. 
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SIRACH 31. 21-25 


21 'And even if thou hast been constrained with dainties, 
i Arise and vomit, and thou shalt have ease. 
22 jListen, my son, and despise me not, | 
k And in the end* thou shalt comprehend my words?. 
In all thy doings be !modest', 
And no ™mishap™ shall touch thee*. 
23 "Him that is generous over meat" °the lip® blesseth ; 
P The testimony of his gencrosity?” is lasting : 
24 Him who is niggardly over meat the city murmureth at‘; 
‘The testimony of his niggardliness* is lasting. 


(cg) XXXI. (XXXIV.) 25-31. The use and abuse of wine (= 2+2+2+4+1+2 distichs). 


25 In wine ®also® show not thyself valiant, 
For tnew winet "hath been the ruin" of many. 


wy wassrpa cy poop pas we... eee eee & (1) (2) 
nng Ryeny AA Om oO 6 4 | eet eee © oe © © © oe © © & & F (3) (4) 
ee ene err re er) () 


$ = (1) (2) and by its aid (1) can be restored fo 3) WR DY DYN Maw: fhus (1) and (2) are doublets of 20 (a) 
and (b): the variant in (a) may be due to an attempt to refine away the somewhat coarse expression in 20a IP OY 


Shy. J (4) mms yon Zs, apparently, a variant of 35 mm 21b (end). [Note shat & in 20b dormiet usque 
in mane = S and ® (2) agatust G (aveorn mpor) | h-h The right order of vv. 21, 22 ts preserved in G and 3. 
In ® 22cd ts placed before 21, and a doublet = 194 intruded (AyD j\2) WIN *F Non), thus producing the order 
22cd doublet, 21, 22ab ti BH mp mp ve. ‘keep on hoping’ (patiently): G avacra pecomopey: bul 248, &c.+ 
euecov = % surge a medio et vome (a conflation): read MP dip (or WP): S ‘withdraw thyself from the midst of 
the company ’ J) ®) has these lines tn a double form thus: 


S nan Ss va yow (a) 

ON YN nana (b) 

DID Apr 22 pow (c) 

‘27 NON nym dy (M. ayn) wn der (d) 


Herz, again, we have double readings: (c) and (d) represent the recension of ® which lay before 4 (reading 
‘spoY = *1D119) : (a) and (b) = & k-k Reading MANND) = G& (so B (d) dut ® (b)>1) I-l yyy: 
Gr ‘adroit’ (evtpexns = ®: cp. Micah vi. 8, where yoyn = ‘walk humbly’ zs rendered by LXX erotpov ewar: Ge mis- 
understood): for yyv¥ cp. xiii. 8 [a2 T. J. Foma 43.¢ yrs ts opposed to jr173 ‘gluttonous’: Lev? m-m 7) j\ON 


(: mischief ’) : appwoTnpa: X ‘evil nn # ond by 310 = G Aaprpov em apros: S* the good eye over’, &c. 
(cp. Prov. xxii. g) 0-0 Y NEV: & yetkn: S> p-P ® yaw ny = G& (+x«a) S ‘and a good witness’ 
(ucorrectly) 9-4 So & Stayoyyuoe mokis =? Wy pry (so Peters: but wy fem.): BW aywa ma ‘shall be 


troubled in the gate’ [ perhaps WI 52% should be read = ‘he that is niggardly ... shall be murmured at 
inthe gate’] FF So 2) mg. G& (+ xar): ® text has nyt for nyw—a seribal error corrected by ® mg. (= 2ee ay 
3) on = 3: >G (A =a) ttm win: S ‘the old (wine)’ u-u ly Sworn: & amore = S 
YY Reading “22 with Smend (cp. G 70 ws [ Clem. Alex. ws apa] xaywos and 8): WY lext W2 = G (ordinary reading) 


21, Arise and vomit. This appears to represent the best attested text (see critical note). The custom of using 
an emetic after iminoderate eating was prevalent among the Romans; cp. Cicero,ad AZv. xiii. 52.1, of Caesar : ‘épertxny 
agebat ; itaque et edit et bibit adeas' (cited by Edersheiin). Here, however, the reference may be simply to natural 
action. In S2/ra (NY NN end) on Lev. xviii. 25 (‘and the land itself vomiteth out its inhabitants’) the explanation is 
given: ‘as aman vomiteth his food’ (12119 NN NX POW DIN). 

22. be modest (as opposed to gluttonous) (see critical note). 

23. Him that is generous... blesseth. Cp. Prov. xxii. g: ‘He that hath a bountiful eye shall be blessed.’ 

24. Him who is niggardly over meat... Cp. xiv. to. 

(g) XXXI. 25-31 (= G& XXXIV. 25-31). 

25. In wine also show not thyself valiant. An echo of Isa. v. 22. 

new wine hath been the ruin of many. Illustrate from Judith xiii. 2. For the expression cp. xxx. 23 above. 
Note the change of words for ‘ wine’ in the two clauses. 
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STRACH 31. 26-31 


26 * Like a furnace’ which proveth “the work of the smith”, 


*So is wine in the quarrelling of the scornful*. 


27 ¥ Life-giving water’ #is wine to a man? 


If he drink it in moderation ®?. 
be What lifee hath a man that lacketh new wine, 
“Seeing it was created? °for rejoicing from the beginning®”. 


28 Joy of heart ‘and gladness and delight‘ 


Is wine drunk %in season and (for) satisfaction ®. 


29 "Headache, derision, and dishonour® 


Is wine drunk 'in strife and vexationi. 


30 7Much wine is for the fool a snarej— 


It diminisheth strength and supplieth wounds. 


31 At a banquet of wine *‘rebuke not>* a friend, 


'And ‘grieve him not in his joy?!: 


wow i vind Wy oI=—D: C cropwpa ev Bahy (ev Bapy=‘ by dipping’ R.V., 2 an rncorrect gloss)  *-* So ®: G ovuras 
owvos Kapdtas ev payn umepnpavor (248 a, o. ev kapd<a umepn paver ev pebn): kapdias an addition: % ‘so is wine the provoker 
of the ungodly’ [3 has @ doublet with inferior readings of v. 26: yd yd raw 3D AwYD AvyD jm_I pI, ie. 
‘the discerning man proves work by work (every work); so is strong drink in the contention of the scornful’ ] 
y-¥ Reading ON ray (‘ransposing ON and yn with Smend): G& efioov Cons = DYN OD: S=oOM ww 
2-% Reading vhond 1:  fext for whole line has toed on mr 95 = ‘To whom is wine life? to the sick’ 


Ge aos SOOa Oy, a-a /21/, ‘in its (due) proportion or measure’: soB=G S b-b A doublet of v. 27.¢d 
occurs in ® text at the end of v. 28, which appears to yield a better text; read ( following this): 


sya pono 535 sim i vin sond ap on 


(so Smend) (inferior text of 27 ¢d = '; doublet (end of v. 28) = ®’) c-¢ %! pvn ay ®? ay Yn d-d 7p? 
pond... SIM: Woy... .. Rw e-e So Wi and?: G es euppoouvvny avOpwras (the last word an error for 
an’ apyns, see Clem. Alex. paed. ii. 23) [|S for whole line ‘for joy was created from the beginning ] if 
YTV) AWE (7. PAY = ‘delight’ 77 late Hebr.): Gr war evpposuyn wuyns (cp. “IW Ps. cili. 5 =? Wuxn: so Peters 
reads here): % ‘and good times’ S-§ # ww (so marg.) Nya OX = ‘saturation, moisture’ Job xxxvii. 11 ; 
m7 Ps. xxxili. 5): G [ev capo] avrapkns b-b % ndpy mays vign and (for aay ‘wormwood’ /. WW? with 
Smend): Ge mexpra puxns (mxpra = noyd often in L.XX): & ‘pain, poverty, and headache’ = a double rend. of 


WNT IND HT Oya) TANNA = & ev epeOtopw car avtimtwparr (3 > D3) j-5 3 S:pad spn (2 naan) Aan 
UPD = 2? BS: G mAnOwver peOn Ovpov afppavos es mpockoppa (‘ Ovpoy perhaps marginal correction of avrimrepa (29)’ 


Hart) kK-K Ge py edXeyEns = MDN be: H defective “! G xae pn eEovOevnans avtov ev evppocuvy uvrov = 


26. Like a furnace...So is wine... ‘Furnace’ and ‘wine’ are parallel; just as the furnace tests and proves 
the real character of the metal (gold and silver), so wine brings out the real character of the ‘ scornful ’— their inherent 
pride and viciousness being revealed in the quarrelsomeness that is engendered by free indulgence in drinking wine. 
According to Aboth de Rabb: Nathan (p. 68, ed. Schechter) wine is one of three things by which a man’s character is 
tested (business dealings, much wine, and much talk). @& has obscured the sense by the addition of an incorrect gloss 
(‘by dipping ’—‘ the furnace proveth the temper of steel by dipping,’ R.V.) a reference to the process of dipping red- 
hot iron in water to give it temper. See Edersheim ad J/oc. 

[The word rendered ‘smith’ in 26a = lit. ‘forger’ or ‘hammerer’ (Heb. vind) ; cp. Gen.iv. 22.] 

27. life-giving water. Lit. ‘ water of life’; cp. for the expression Rev. xxi. 6, &c. (not in the O. T.). 

If he drink it in moderation. Moderation in this connexion is often insisted upon in Rabbinic literature ; cp. 
e.g. Derek eres rabba vii: ‘Wine drunk in large quantity 1s bad for the body ; in moderation it is good.’ Edersheim 
remarks on the verse as a whole: ‘ These sentiments were perhaps natural at a period when there were practically no 
drinks known save wine and water; cp. Virgil, Georg. i. ad init.” [In moderation’, lit. ‘in its measure’, or (due) 
proportion. | 

Seeing it was created for rejoicing. Cp. Ps. civ. 15. 

28. Joy of heart... gladness...Is wine drunk in season... Cp. T.B. Yoma 7646: ‘If he acts rightly (i.e. 
drinks in moderation, Rashi) it (wine) gladdens him; if he does not act rightly (1. ¢. drinks to excess) it ruins him ’ 


(Heb. Wadwtd not xd innin Mal; see Cowley-Neubauer, p. xxv). 

30. Much wine ... diminisheth strength ... According to Aboth de R. Nathan (ed. Schechter, p. 108 4, 
chap. 37) wine is one of seven things which if used in moderation are wholesome, and if in excess are harmful (wine, 
work, sleep, wealth, travel, warm water, and the letting of blood). 

31. Ata banquet of wine... This verse forms the transition to the following section which deals with behaviour 
at banquets generally. Logically, perhaps, it should be reckoned with what follows (xxxil. I-13). 

rebuke not a friend. Cp. xx. 1. 
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SIRACH 81. 31—32. 3 


m<Speak to him’™ no reproachful word, 
»<And quarrel not with him’? °in the presence of (other) people®. 


(h) XXXII. (XXXV.) 1-13. On behaviour at a banquet (= 3424242424241 distichs). 


P<If thou hast been appointed (banquet-)master, do not exalt thyself’? ; 
Be 4to them? as one of themselves ; 

Take thought for them, ‘and afterwards’ be seated. 
Supply *their needs®, and tafterwards* recline ; 

That thou mayst rejoice “on their account”, 
And ‘receive consideration’ “for politeness”. 


* Speak, O elder, *for it is thy privilege’: | 
“But be discreet in understanding’, and *hinder not® song*. 


annwa W4) ON) so Smend Mm SoG S n-n So 2 = Wo Man Says Ge cat pn avtov Odi ys = 2 NIYYN bey 
0-0 7H mg. DIX %3 syd — S: G& ev anmarnoe: but 248 ev anavrnoa avrov suggests corruption of es amavrnaw 
avOpworav = #) mg. P-p linea ultima folii deest (S/rack): G nyoupevov oe xateatncav; pn emaipov = (Peters 1) 


wig (Smend) Rvonn Sx pow = S (S+ ‘and at the head of the rich do not sit down’: fhzs may be a corrupt 
variant of, or a gloss on, the first line. It may have stood in the Hebr. M15.) a-1 So 3: G& ev avras (bul 
NX 248 >) tt So ® text S: Ge xa ovre = BY mg. j'33) (cp. xiii. 7) s-8 So % 3: but G& rv yxpecav cov 
(Sah > gov) t-t 77 ame: G S> U-U GF & avrovs = OWIVSD: BH OWIID ‘in their honour’: & ‘in their 
latter end’ (correct fo jyANyINA ‘in their joy’: so Smend) v-v Day Nn (cp. Prov, iii. 4: AND Sot in NYD 
‘and find favour and good repute’): Smend thinks Day has come in from v. 3; possibly jn or “0M should be read 
Jor Saw here. G arepavov =? 53: S ‘honour’ = 99: Schechler suggests any = ¥-¥ HADI Sy = OG evxoopias 


yap: S ‘at table’ (? misreading ADWD for DD) X-X y, 3 lacking in & yy ® + NV 3D = & arperet 
yap got 2-2 Ig Sow yoxym: ® mg. nod yoxmy = Micah vi. 8 (x PBH yn = ‘to hide, keep in the 
background ay Cr ev ak puset ETLO THEY = yoyo (248 ey axpiseta Ts ETLO TINS ), Cp. XW 25 a-a Gy py 


31. Speak to him no reproachful word. Cp. xviil. 18, xx. 15, xxil. 22. 


in the presence of (other) people. Lit. ‘of men’ (UN ‘33). The rendering of & here (‘by asking back a debt’ 
= with a demand for repayment) depends upon a corruption in the Greek ; see critical note. 

(hk) XXXII. 1-13 (= & XXXV. 1-13). 

1-3. The banquet-master should study not his own dignity, but the comfort and convenience of the guests. 

1. If thou hast been appointed (banquet-)master. i.e. cupmociapyos or apyirpixAwos: cp. John i. & The 
reference is to the sumptuous banquets which were given by wealthy Jews, and conducted according to the rules of 
etiquette generally acknowledged by the polite society of the time (Greek or Roman). The apxitpixAtvos was apparently 
appointed either by lot or election in such circles. The rules governing his conduct ‘regarding the invitation and 
seating of the guests, the mixing of the wine and the serving of the dishes’, as also the methods of procedure to be 
adopted by the cook and the servant of the house (W1DU’), ‘were no less strictly observed by the Jews than by the 
Greeks and Romans’ (Kohler in JZ, ti. 497). A vivid account of the more luxurious banquets of this kind, such as 
were given by wealthy heathen and even Jews, is set forth in Philo, De vita contempl., 88 v, vii (cp. /QR, xil. 761-764 ; 
also Wisd. i. 7f.). The Rabbis often uttered warnings against the dangers of such banquets, and tried to guard 
against the worst evils by insisting on discussions of Scripture, sacred songs, and the presence of students of the Law 
at such gatherings. Ben-Sira’s advice is less tinged with rigorousness, but insists on a standard of good manners, 
fue: and consideration for the guests. He obviously has in mind banquets where such standards were not 
observed. 

Be to them... S&S adds a clause here which is probably not genuine ; see critical note. 

Take thought for them. ‘This, according to Plutarch (Po//wa, vi. 11), would refer to the nature and quantity 
of the wine to be given to each’ (Edersheim). 

be seated. Hebr. \DN. This verb (in the Hif.) is used in Mishnaic Hebrew in the sense of ‘recline at table’ (lit.? 
‘surround the table’), but does not occur in this sense in Biblical Hebrew. (In Mishnaic Hebrew 30 = ‘banqueting 
couch). Philo (of. c/¢. §6) describes the couches used at a luxurious banquet thus: ‘Couches, both for three to recline 
upon, and which extend all round, are manufactured of tortoise-shell or ivory, and of the more valuable woods ; and of 
them most parts are inlaid with precious stones. On them are laid cloths of purple with gold inwoven, as well as others 
dyed with divers bright colours, in order to attract the eye.’ 

2. And receive consideration. @& ‘and receive a crown’, which has been supposed by some (older) commentators 
to contain a reference to the custom, common at the drinking-parties of Greeks and Romans, and perhaps known to 
the Hebrews (cf. Wisd. 11.8; Ps. xxviil. 1-5), of the guests crowning themselves with garlands. Fritzsche sees a reference 
to a supposed custom of crowning the successful sy#pfosiarch, which, however, lacks attestation. In any case our text 
probably did not read ‘crown’ originally (see critical note). 

for politeness. Cf. xxxi. 17, ‘for manners’ sake’ (same Hebr. word, D1). 


_3-6. The elder should not obtrude his ‘wisdom’ in an unseasonable manner; music and song also have their 
rights at a banquet. 


3. O elder. The Hebr. word = lit. “grey-head’; cp. viii. 9, xlii. 8. 
be discreet in understanding. Or keep thy wisdom in the background (see critical note for meaning of the 
Hebr. word). ‘Do not play the sage when others are laughing’ (Edersheim). 
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SIRACH 32. 4-10 


4>Ina place of music pour not forth talk’, 
¢And at an unseasonable time® “display not thy wisdom? 
5 °f As a signet-stone of carnelian’ Son a necklace (?) of golds 
hTIs a concert of song® at a banquet of wine®. 
6 iiSettings of fine gold and a seal of carbuncle? 
Is the sound of music ‘with the pleasance of wine*’. 


7'!Speak, O young man, “if thou art compelled™— 
aTf thou art asked twice or thrice™/. 

8 °PSum up thy speech?, 4say much in little’, 
r And be liket one that knoweth and can keep silence’. 

9 Among *elders® tassert not thyself*, 
tAnd ply not ‘eminent persons*® overmuch?. 

10 ‘In front of “hail” speedeth the lightning, 
And in front of *the shamefast* speedeth favour’. 


eurrodurns = : bul 248 Chrysost. xii. 248 (Ben.) > py b-b has a doublet here, my Yawn bx pT Dp. (1) 
my Jevin md worn xpar (2): 2 my qovin bx rn apna = & (omov axpoapa «rh.): S= co W 
ny (i. x51) b3) = Q& Kat axatpws d-d  ponnn ny e-e The true Hebrew text of this verse, which is preceded 
by a variant (two lines), runs: JA ANwND Sy aw opvin fo ant Sy ot mo (7o7 Woe xOd ess X oon, 
with variant oMn> cp. G&: so Smend) 1-t Reading D8 DNMIND: G& ocdpays avOpaxos —-E-B W ama dy (meaning 
of 2) uncertain): ® variant ay or 5y=S h-h VY OWI = G& ovyxpipa povorxoy (# variant Sx oe 
‘divine song’ = 8) il Flere again the true Hebrew text ts preceded by a variant (two lines) which corresponds 
lo d i-) 3 npra ony) 3. minidn : Or ( freely) ey KaTagKevaguart xpvow odpays gpapaydou k-k 9 oy by 
viyn: G ep nde ow [S renders v. 6‘ As a collar of gold and gems and emeralds, so are pleasant words at 
a banquet of wine’: ¢hzs corresponds fo ®& varian?: jn ANwYD Sy DD’ ONT OND 73 f WO) JBI 33) aA W345] 
l-l y, » wanting in & m-m 7% ANN POS ON = G& et ypera cov n-n H Poxw on wow owya pina: Ge ports 
dts eay emepwtnOns = 2 ONY OX OMYH prma (so Peters = ‘at the most twice if thou art asked’: iis may be 
right: Smend omits PIH2 (cp. nvwuaa Ps. xc. 10) and keeps WA DNOYE = ? ‘twice or thrice’ as above (but the 
expression 1s strange) 0-0 vy. 8 wanting in X P-) Gr xehadarwoov oyoy = WON 522 (Smend): ® sond 55 = 
? ‘ finish saying ’ q-9 # FAW yoyo = ? ‘and make little (Pze/) of much’: & (freely) ev odryos modda (or ? 
‘reading oyna Schechter)  %T ® Snon: & ywovws 88 8 77 line 1 has ‘elders’ and in line 2 ‘eminent persons’ 
(‘princes’ ow): S fransposes: so G& (peytoravwv and yepovres true text: see note following) tt G& pn eLtoacou 
(‘behave not as their equal’ R.V.): du¢ & % (praesumas) efovorafov: 39 ODIpN bx = u-u So : G xa 
erepou Aeyovtos yn ToAAa adodecyet, buf % ubi senes=orrov yepovres (cp. 248 omov deyoutes): WL preserves the true reading 
‘-¥ v, 10 wanting in S: ® has tt in a double form with one variant, viz. Wi (‘shamefast’) and x37 (‘contrite ’) 
w-wW So # = (grandinem): G& [apo] Bpovrns (a correction: & preserves original reading x-x G& [po] 
ato xvvrnpov = 8 win (‘he variant 1s &35) 





song. i.e. singing accompanied by music. 

4. In a place of music. i.e. at an entertainment (G& «dxpdapa). The entertainment here contemplated was, 
apparently, in the main musical (vocal and instrumental). It followed at ihe conclusion of the banquet. Heathen 
banquets included also at this point performances by jesters, story-tellers, and acrobats. 

at an unseasonable time... Cp. for the general sentiment Devek eres rabba vii (end): ‘One shall not rejoice 
among those who are weeping, &c. Thisisthe rule. One shall not have different manners from those of his friends, 
and of people in general among whom he is’ (in reference to social gatherings). 

5. As a signet-stone of carnelian... Cp. Prov. xxv. II. 

6. Settings. Cp. Exod. xxvil. 17 and 20. 

7-13. The young should be modest and not self-assertive; respectful to their elders, and not unduly talkative. 
When the time comes they should return home quietly, and remember the duty of thankfulness to God. 

7. Speak, O young man, if thou art compelled... For the general sentiment of the verse cp. Derek eres zuta i 
(beginning) : ‘Sit before the elders, and let thine ears be attentive to their words. Be not hasty in answering... . Do 
not speak in the presence of one who is greater than you in wisdom.’ 

If thou art asked twice or thrice. i.e. only speak after repeated invitations; or the clause may run: 
‘(Speak) at the most twice if thou art asked’ (see critical note). @& is rendered by R. V. ‘ Yet scarcely if thou be twice 
asked’ (= same sense as rendering adopted in text. 

g. Among elders (or ‘eminent ones’, see critical note) assert not thyself. Cp. Job xxxu. 6 (xxix. 7 f.). 

ply not. viz. with questions. The verb (170) has the meaning of ‘to weary’, ‘trouble’ in later Hebrew. 

10. In front of hail... Hail as well as thunder is inseparable from lightning our text says; but the lightning is 
swifter, and is seen first; even so the favour and winsomeness inspired by modesty anticipate the exhibition of the latter 
(Smend). The verse reads like a proverb. The Hebr. verb rendered ‘hasten’ here (M¥: karagnevdet, mpoedevoerat) 
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SIRACH 32. 11-14 


11 ¥*At the time of departure’ be not last, 
Depart home ®and linger not? ; . 

12 »And (there) whatsoever cometh up in thy mind, speak’, 
°In the fear of God and not in foolishness*’. 

13 4And for all these things? bless thy Maker, 
Who satisfieth thee with His bounty. 


XXXII. (XXXV.) 14-17. (a) The god-fearing and the sinful man: a contrast (= 2+2 distichs). 


14 °'He that seeketh' God wil! receive discipline, . 
And he that resorteth to Hin diligently shall obtain &favour®®. 


y-9 ® hus: syn odvr anvay ave (2) | aman Ox Ipad nya (1) 
saat qad Sy aby psy (4) | IT AIIN ON Now Nya (3) 
655 soma xdy Se mea (6) b pyn dvs q[ma]> [awe] (5) 


(1) ‘At the appointed time linger not (be not last) ; 
(2) Depart to thy home and aceomplish (thy) will. 
(3) At table-time multiply not words ; 

(4) But if anything comes up in thine heart, speak. 
(5) Depart to thy house and accomplish (thy) will, 


(6) In the fear of God and not in foolishness’ (29 for 53). 


Gi does not recognize (3) and (4), which = & of v. 11 essentially: (3) ts a varrant of (1), IPBD and smbyi being 
corruptions of the vartanis VOB and mpyi (so Smend). Smend adopts (4). as the true text of v.12a; while 
Peters follows Ok and corrects tf by (5) 2—Z Reading "ODD mya Gk ev wpa efeyetpou (dur x surgendi = avacTracews 
Clem. Alex. paed. ii. 7. 56): reading of & ts secondary. text Ippo nyi = ‘at the time appointed ’ a-a Of 
kat pn pa@upee = NANN bE) (Gen. xlii, 1): pw now e from (5); dud Smend keeps here b-b So ® (4) above 
(and Smend): @ exet mate cat moet ra evOvpnpata cov. This partly corresponds to ® (5) above , correcting by G 
Peters reads :37 Dow, priv nv =e So W (6) above correcting 52 at end fo 39: G xa py apaprys oye 
urepnpave, ? reading nxXona dy and “IOn3 d—d Fiz) abe b5 by Qk Kat eme Tovrots (but et super his omnibus) 


e-e The genuine text of this verse runs in 3 thus: ¢3Iyo Yo YIANWN | ADI Ap Sy vars This ts preceded by 
a vartant which has ps7 for ovo tn line 1, and gives as line 2 BY of v.15 b; ws followed by another variant 
which runs: :;n>pna wy" | npd np» Sx yan wat 7. é. ‘He that seeketh things pleasing to God will receive 
discipline, and He will answer him in his prayer’ [/hzs = % substantially: ‘he who sceketh the service of God 
receiveth instruction; and when he prayeth before Him He heareth him’]: G& has: 0 hoBovpevos xumov exdeerat 


matdtav, Kat ot opOpeCovres eupnaoury evdoktay {-f G& o poBavpevos (? from Vv. 16) : # an bi g-£ Reading pst 


a ee 


means ‘to make brilliant’ in xliii. 5, 13 (where it is similarly rendered by &&: see critical notes ad /oc.): so here it might 
be rendered ‘ flasheth’—‘ In front of the hail flasheth the lightning, and in front of the shamefast flasheth favour’. 
[Prof. Schechter suggests 7M3°; cp. 1 Kings xx.19=‘ be urgent’; but the word is a doubtful one. A common meaning 
of MS) is ‘to be victorious ’.] 

12. In the fear of God and not in foolishness. %# text has ‘in the fear of God and without lack of anything’, 
which may be a reminiscence, as Schechter suggests, of Ps. xxxiv. 9: ‘O fear Jahveh, His holy ones: for there is no 
lack (1O0M'2) to them that fear Him’: but see critical note. 

13. And for all these things bless thy Maker. This, according to Schechter (Wzsdom of Ben-Sira, p. 32), 
implies the institution of grace over food (ji?! N33), which was undoubtedly very old; it was, of course, based on 
Deut. vill. 10. 

Who satisfieth thee. Lit. ‘who saturateth thee’ (JW); cp. Gr (pe@voxorta oe). 


AXXIL. 14—XXXI111. 31 (=& XXXV. 14—XXXVI. 16a and XXX. 25-40). Here a new section of the book 
begins. The main themes that emerge in it are: (1) Wisdom above all else consists in foresight against danger. The 
imprudence of the ungodly man is the result of pride, and the blindness so engendered ; the pious man, on the other 
hand, finds the right path by study of the Law and attention to its teaching (xxxil. 14—xxxill. 6 = @& xxxv. 14 —xxxvi. 6): 
(2) a justification of the apparent arbitrariness of providential choice (xxxili. 7-15 = @& xxxvi. 7-15); (3) an appeal to 
the rulers and guides of the people to listen (xxxiil. 16-15 = Q& xxxvi. 16a, xxx. 25-27). All this, as Smend points out, 
is introductory to the teaching that follows on (a) the importance of maintaining independence (xxxiii. 19-23 = @& xxx. 
28-32); and (4) on keeping slaves and subordinates in order (xxxill. 24-31 = G& xxx. 33-40). 

(a) NXXIL. 14-17 (= XXXV. 14-17). 

14. And he that resorteth to Him diligently ... Cp. xviii. 14. 
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53 


SIRACH 382. 15-19 


15 "He that seeketh out the Law ‘shall gain her}, 
1But the hypocrite? shall be snared thereby". 

16 *! They that fear Jahveh discern His judgement, 
™ And elicit guidance from the darkness™=. 

17 °The man of violence” °wresteth reproofs?, 
PAnd forceth the Law to suit his necessity”. 


(6) XXXII. (XXXV.) 18-24. Forethought before action (= 2+2+2 distichs). 


18 4*A wise man’ ‘will not conceal understanding’, 
‘And a scornert "will not receive instruction"4. 
19 Without counsel carry out nothing ; 
“And after the deed”, *rue it not*. 


(cp. first variant in ®) = & evdoxiav (& benedictionem = evdoyiav): ® fex/ Aly ‘an answer’ h-bh yp 15 
wanting in X i-i So ® (Aap) : G& epwrnoOnoerar avtov i y abadnny (cp. Prov. xxvi. 18: ‘as a madman’) 
Gr cat o vmoxptivopevos k-k 9 has this verse in two forms: the variant runs: NON) || WWD 1993) IND 
: Babin Wwist) M35 (772. nya) =P) 1-1 Reading first line as variant above: G& ot hoBoupevor xuptov evpnoovor 
kpyra (if! pawn pay XW) mom 7' xyy HUIS mdianni (2. WS): Cx xat Otxatwpata ws das efavrouvory 
(Pa free rend, of ®': or possibly reading WS’ Wid): > = B variant (see above), which may be a correction of the 
orrginal (or paraphrase suggested (°) by a corrupt reading WEIN for AWD) n-n Reading DON WN = & 
avOpwros azaptwdos: 1 DIN WN = & 0-0 7) MIMDIN Ms = Ee exxdrwwee eAeypov ( reproof’ szng.): % ‘concealeth 
instruction ’ P-P 7] AN Fw IDA ANNI: Gk «ae xara ro OeAnpa avrov (= ? YIN ANNI) evpnoe (248 eerpecker : 
l, 2 eXxucet [ Smend }) cvyxpipa : & ‘and according to his will (= €) maketh his way” (ut 1. SUN for AN) 
q-4 ®) has this verse in three forms ; two tn the text and one in the margin (%}' BY B mg.) — * ® (all three forms) 
pon WX = S: GE avnp Bovdns (= 2 AYY WN: so Smend reads) 8 Reading boy mp2 xd (Smend): G& ov py 
maptdn Stavonua (diavonua = oo): %# Adan ADD Xd: # Snv np xd: ® mg. Soy np? x5: % ‘will not leave 
wisdom when it is hidden’ (combining Tmapion with #)') t-t Reading vy with y': Ck adA ot ptos Kat umepndavos 
(misreading WY as MN) = dy st (Wy? and & mg.); but the sing. verb that follows (Fp or WOW) suggests that N 
is an addition; the line ought also to begin with \: so (= 1) v-u Reading AN Mp NX? ( Smend) : 
® mg. nso np xd: ! An Iv xP: ® ww ovr xb = Ss @ ov caranryte GoBov =? 7. nm xd 
(? corruption of AN Ap »5) [ Peters reads line 1: bow ana xd pon ws ‘a wise man doth not dissemble wit’ : 
in line 2 he follows %' ‘and a scorner guardeth not his tongue’]. AZ ¢he end of v. 18 G+ Kat pera to rmomoat per 
autov avev Bovdns (bul 70 155 >; and Ke® marks the words with an asterisk); the words have arisen from 
a correction of 19b; as they stand they yield no sense (avev Bovdans repetition of 19 a) Vv £ Eth praem. fili 
w-w [7t, ‘and after thy deed’: ® wyd ANNI: G& Ka ev tw mouoa ce (248. 155 > ce): Lt, Kat pera ro mowmoa 


( jrom end of previous verse) = & et post factum xx ® Fypnn Sx: Gk pn perapedou (yer avrov end of v. 18 has 


15. He that seeketh out the Law shall gain her. Cp. iv.12. The same Hebr. word (1p"5") occurs in both passages, 
and @& renders in both passages ‘shall be filled’. By ‘seeking’ (#17) the Law is probably meant Investigating it 
(searching out its meaning; cp. the technical use of the verb W711 in this sense in later Hebrew; also U71719). Cp. 
Ps. cxix. 45. 

the hypocrite. i.e. the man who is not in earnest about the Law or its fulfilment, and who therefore only 
pretends to be interested. Only those who love the Law will discover its secrets; cp. John vil. 17. 

16.. They that fear Jahveh discern His judgement. Cp. Prov. xxviii. 5. 

And elicit guidance from the darkness. Knowledge of God's will, gained by the study of the revelation of 
it, will prove a beacon illuminating the darkness of life’s journey. Possibly, as has been suggested, Ben-Sira has in 
mind the great lighthouse of Pharos off Alexandria, which he may have seen. For the idea cp. Prov. vi.23; Ps. cxix. 105. 

17. The man of violence wresteth reproofs. Cp. xxi.6. He will accept no guidance. 

And forceth the Law to suit his necessity. So #. In G& ovyxpma= prob. DSW, i.e. ‘justice’. In its 
Original form @& may have suggested (reading éAkvoes for evpryoet): ‘and will drag justice to suit his will.’ 

(6) XXXII. 18-24 (= G& XXXV. 18-24). 

18. A wise man will not conceal understanding, And a scorner ... Here ‘conceal’ apparently = ‘let be 
concealed ’, let lie dormant; and the verse, as a whole, seenis to mean: the wise man will take care to discover what 
course is demanded by prudence, and then to follow it; while ‘the scorner’, i.e. the proud, wicked man, obsessed by 
his own conceit, is not willing to receive advice (‘instruction’). I[llustrate the general idea from Prov. xi. 15 (‘ The 
way of the foolish is right in his own eyes; but he that is wise hearkeneth unto counsel’). The verse states a 
general principle which is illustrated in what follows (forethought and prudence is necessary before an effective course of 
action can be followed). The alternative for line 2 offered by %]' (= 3) is: ‘And the scorner doth not guard his 
tongue,’ i.e. 1s imprudent and reckless in speech; cp. Prov. xxi.23f. For &, the text of which Is in much disorder, see 
critical note. 

19. Without counsel... Cp. xxxvil. 16 (&). 
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33 


SIRACH IS?) co—=eom. 


20YIn a way set with snares’ walk not, 


£50 | 


Za 


And stumble not “at an obstacle twice’. 
14> Be not careless» “ina way...... : 
4 And in thy paths be wary®*. 


23 €fIn all thy works guard thyself’, 


24 


dN 


¢For he that so doeth keepeth the commandment?*. 
hHe that observeth the Law guardeth himself ?, | 
And he that trusteth in Jahveh ‘shal] not be brought to shame’. 


(c) XXXII. (XXXVI) 1-3. Loyalty to God's Law brings its own reward (= 3 distichs). 


Him that feareth Jahveh no evil befalleth, 

But Jin temptation) *<he shall again be delivered?*. 
im He that hateth the law is not wise”, 

» And is tossed about “like a ship in a storm?”). 
oA man of discernment ?discerneth the Word?, 

aAnd the Law “is faithful unto him as the Urim??°. 


arisen from perapedov) =e eas: Or ev o0w avriemtmuatros: + ‘ina way of steepness : z-% Hf) 522 
DOD: Gr ev ABwheow: 1. ev Ow bis (Hart) = & a-a i) has these two lines in a double form (YQ! and ¥*) 
b-b 9! and? noan bN=&e S e-¢ Ij’ nmD JID ‘in the way of (?) the spoiler’: #)* Dywa JWI= sa: Ge 
0S@ anpocxonm = 249 JIA (so Peters reads). [In Rabbinic Heb. MAN occurs in the sense ‘round and smooth’: 
NEND might have some such meaning : ® apparently corrupt] d-d 3? 9A FNMA (so read) = DS: G car axa 
Tey Texvoy cov drdragac = WNW JN INNA (3)") e-e 9 has this verse in a double form (3! and ¥) {-f 7° 
Jvp) mow puys Sep (fy pow for peyn): W=S: G wv mavtre epyo moreve ty Wuyn cou (? moreve for 
mpowexe: CP. 248) 8-8 Reading M¥N Ww Ar Ay ‘> (= HW’): W' kas “in aby ntny So 3 = S: G& cat yap 
TaUTO EUTLY THDNGLS EVTOAwY — CTA: SNe a): SO ween reads) h-bh 3 wp) wow An Wi: G& o morevor 
(cp. v. 23) vopw (248 Kupep = WL) mpocexer evrodas: S ‘he that keepeth his way keepeth the commandment of 


God? (cp. Prov. xvi. 17) 1 Aa Rd: G edarrwOnoerae (= IDM: Lhi’s may be right): % ‘shall not perish for 


ever’ 3 Yo. (30) a late Hebr. formation ; also again in xliv.20: {D2 71s more common, e.g. iv. 17, Vi. 7, 
X11. IT) k-k Reading Ob) au (or nd i eas Smend ) : Ok cat madw ef€eXertar (9 defective) I-} 7, 2 
\ wanting in & mn 79 AN kw on xd (rightly) : Gz avnp coos av ptonaet vopoy nn yreading DOWN) 


[ MIND sy ]on2 (Smend) : Gk o de vmoxptvopevos ev avtw — ? abadnny cp. Fool 15) ws ev Katavyt0e TrAOtOv [~yor — 
mayo ‘storm’; @ noun nol otherwise attested | 0-9 uv. 3 wanting in > P-P #H QI Pay: G evmorsvser vopw 
(vopos Sart toa CNIS toe 105) 1-9. eee eee. MINI: & cae a vopos avt@ motos ws epwtnpa OnAwv (o7rly’ 
B Sixatav [epwrnua an explan. addition|) = AVON) DMN > ATM (so Peters, but without be Smend \> a7 
3) NYP nooo ‘and the Law is for him an amulet, a band on the hand’ try, 4 wanting iu 2. From here 
fo xxxv. 11 Chere isa gap in the Hebrew MS. consisting of two leaves (= seventy-two lines), Here again & appa- 
rently must have contained doublets. 8-8 Q& erotsagoy Aoyoy = AIT dF t-t Gk cat ovrws = JI) (cp. xxxii. 2) 
U-U & axovaOnon = 2 NYOWI (or yw) : Gk ? read if. Y-V Gk ovvingay: WH et conservabit ‘— ? ouyTnpnoay =  ? 
as (cp. Isa. vill. 16)) w-W Reading Kat Tote With 248 &c. Syro-Hex ely (S 70 &c. kat ouTws): cp. TANI X1. re 

Xx 3 ‘like a swift wheel’: G rpoxos ayaéns (L quasi mota carri): = asi) oboe 3 (cp. Isa. xxviii. 28) 
Y-y G amdayxrva pwpov 2-2 Reading “WAN JD: E ws akwv orpehopevos (afov = JDIN Exod. xiv. 25): S ‘like 


Oo re | 


20. And stumble not at an obstacle twice. For the figure of the obstacle (stumbling-block) cp. Isa.vili.14. The 
verse appears to mean: do not persist in a course beset with pitfalls ; after stumbling at one obstacle, learn the lesson ; 
be warned and do not run the risk of stumbling a second time. 

21, 22. Be not careless... be wary. Repeating the general sentiment of the preceding verses. Possibly the 
corrupt word at the end of v. 21 meant ‘smooth’; ‘ Be not careless in a way that is smooth ’—a warning ‘not to trust 
too much to the apparent ease and simplicity of a course’ (Edersheim). 

23. In all thy works guard thyself... keepeth the commandment. ‘In the Rab. literature (T. B. Bcrakoth 
32 4) the exposing of oneself to danger is regarded as a transgression of the Scriptural words (Deut. iv. 9): Wwvn Pr 
JUD) Woe") 7 (‘Only take heed to thyself and keep [guard] thy soul [self)’] (Schechter). 

24. He that observeth the Law... Cp. Prov. xvi. 17, xix. 16 (‘He that keepeth the commandment keepeth his 
soul’), xxi. 5. Good fortune and happiness are the reward of loyalty to the Law and its diligent observance. Therefore 
the observance of the Law appeals to the highest self-interest. This verse forms a natural transition to the paragraph 
that follows, 

(c) AAAI. 1-3 (= G@ XXXVI. 1-3). 

1. no evil befalleth. Cp. Job v. 19. 

in temptation. Or ‘trial’. 


he shall again be delivered. viz. from the evil or misfortune that may threaten ; cp. Prov. xii. 21. 
2, And is tossed about... And so is likely to founder. For the figure cp. 4 Ezra xii. 42. 
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SURO. GB) nee 


(2) XXXII. (XXXVI) 4-6. Against thoughtlessness, especially in teaching (=3 distichs). 


4 **Prepare thy speech’, tand sot “let it be heard”; 
‘Bind up” instruction, “and then” reply‘. 

5 * Like a cart-wheel* Yis the mind of a fool’, 
And his thought #like a rolling wheel-rim?. 

6 *Like a saddled horse is the love of a fool? ; 
Under ’whatever rider” he neighs. 


(e) XXXIV. (XXXVI) 7-15. Divine preferences in Nature and Man justified 
(=3+2+2+2+42 distichs). 


7 °Why is one day distinguished from another‘, 
“When all daylight in the year is from the Sun®? 

8 “By God’s <great? wisdom® they were distinguished, 
"And He differentiated‘ seasons and feasts®. 

9 Some ' He blessed and hallowed, 
And others He made ‘ordinary daysi. 


a pig [are all his thoughts | ’ misreading WM as WIN t- So DS: G unmos ets oxerav (N*@ A.V. &c. oyetov : 307 
LTOXt@u » 253 Syro-Hex Lroxetos ) ws idos L@KOS (but NC-4 rightly" Bapos ° Ep. =) : for H@KOS Vv 709: have poLyos (s5 
254 idopotyos) b-b So Ge: S (enexactly) ‘whoever loves him’ cc So S ( +‘ of the year’ after ‘day’) = 
viaD oo or wand (Send) : Cr dia te npepa npepas virepexer d-l So G&: % ‘seeing that all lights serve’ 
(misreading Ow =‘ from the Sun’ as VEY = ‘serve’)‘the days of the year’ e-e So & (corrected): G ev wooe 
“1 G& xa nhdowoev (= TY) e-§ = Oy D’ny h-h So 3 (cp. Gen. il. 3): & avvpacer car nyiacey (253 V 
Syro-Hex nvdoynae Kat avuwce ) il G& ets apt9pov nyepav 


(27) XXXIII1. 4-6 (= G@ XXXVI. 4-6). Fromthe theme of the desirableness of pious study of the Law the writer here 
passes to the work of the Teacher of the Law. The good teacher will take care that oral instruction is preceded by 
careful preparation. As in the preceding subsection the point is emphasized by a contrast. __ 

4. Prepare thy speech... Apparently the writer is thinking of the teacher who is answering questions. . 

Bind up instruction. Cp. Is. vill. 16. ‘The metaphor is from provisions for a journey that are packed up 


(Edersheim). The subject to be taught should have been well thought out beforehand—made compact, and pre- 
served for future use. 


and then. 1.e. and only then. 


5- Like a cart-wheel... A contrast. The mind of a ‘fool’, i.e. an uninstructed person (the exact opposite of the 
type described in v. 4), is ‘like a cart-wheel’, i.e. has no fixed convictions, but changes constantly like a wheel that is 
ever revolving. 

6. Like a saddled horse is the love of a fool... Not only the mind, but also the affections of a ‘fool’ are equally 
uncertain. Just as the saddled horse, in the joy of free movement and exercise, Cares not who rides him, but neighs to 
signalize his exhilaration; so the careless ‘fool’ is indifferent as to the object on which (or on whom) he lavishes his 
transient affections. On the other hand, the pious are particularly careful to cultivate only the society of the pious, 
and to shun that of evil-doers. & (cf. R.V. and critical note) has misunderstood the verse. 


(e) XXXII1.7-15 (=G@ XXXVI.7-15). God in His unfathomable wisdom has willed that creation should be organized 
in a series of opposites and contrasts. In themselves all men, so far as their creation is concerned, are on a level, just as 
all the days of the year derive their light equally from a common source, the Sun; but justas God has distinguished some 
day's (the festivals and holy-days) from others, so has He distinguished some men from others—notably (the writer implies) 
Israel] from the heathen nations. The passage, as Smend suggests, was probably directed primarily against the Hel- 
lenists, who were striving to break down distinctions between Israel and the outside world, at the time when he wrote. 
For the passage as a whole cp. 4 Ezra v. 23f., and the following from the Midrash (7Zawch. on Numbers 8): “Out 
of certain classes of things God has chosen one. Of days the seventh was chosen and sanctified. Of years, too, the 
seventh was chosen as the sabbatical year; and out of seven sabbatical years one was selected as the jubilee. Of 
countries God made choice of Paiestine. Of the heavens Araboth (i.e. the highest of the seven heavens) was chosen 
for God’s throne. Of nations Israel was the choice; and of the tribes of Israel] that of Levi.’ See further the M/zar. rab, 
on Cant. il. 1. The following passage from J/zdr. Tanch. (already referred to above) is cited by Cowley-Neubauer, 
p. xxvi (Exodus, 1 1219N, p. 1094; cp. also T.B. Savhedrin 65 6): ‘Turnus Rufus asked this question of R. Aqiba, and 
said to him: Why is one day different from another? He said to him: And why is one man different from another: 
He said to him: Because the Lord wills ; and the Sabbath also is because the Lord wills.’ -_ 

7. Why is one day distinguished from another. viz. in length, according to Ryssel (see 74); but it 1s more 
natural to suppose that the distinctions of holy and profane are reterred to, which are worked out in what follows. 
Note that the days are regarded as real entities (cf. Job iil). . Oe ORs 

8. By God’s great wisdom. The answer to all questions is: God has so willed, and His will is unfathomable : 
‘they were separated by a divine decree’ (Edersheim). Cp. the Midrash extract cited above. 

g. He blessed and hallowed. Cf. Gen. ii. 3 (of the Sabbath). _ . eae 

others He made ordinary days. ‘Lit. “‘ He put into the number of days”; i.e. days distinguished by nothing 
further than their “number” (in the month or year). In this use of the word signifying “number”, the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin languages agree’ (Edersheim). 
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SIRACH 33. 10-16 


i Likewise alsoJ all men are made from the clay*, 
And Adam was created !of earth’. 
"In His great wisdom™ God distinguished them, 
And differentiated "their ways”. 
Some He blessed and exalted, 
And others He hallowed °and brought nigh to Himself® ; 
P Some He cursed 4and abased 4, 
T And overthrew them!’ *from their place*. 
‘As the clay is in the power of the potter’, 
“To fashion it" according to his good pleasure ; 
*So is man” in the power “of his creator”, 
*To make him according to His ordinance*. 
Over against evil (stands)’ the good, and against death? life ; 
? Likewise over against the godly the sinner’. 
2Even thus look upon all the works of God?, 
bEach different”, one the opposite of the other. 


(f) XXXIII. 16-18 (XXXVI. 16a, XXX. 25-27). Ben Sira’s right to give imstruction asserted 
(= 2+ 2 distichs). 


‘J. indeed‘, ¢came last of all4, 
°As one that gleaneth® after the grape-gatherers : 

-] SoS= DN: G war k-k So 3: G amo cdadovus ~ 11 G@ ex yns: S ‘of dust’ m-M QG ev Ane 
emiotnuns: & renders as in v. 8 above n-0 G& tas odouvs avrwy: % ‘{and He made them] inhabitants of 
the earth’ (confusing DINAN and DNININ; cp. 1 Kings xviii. 6, LAX [Smend]) 0-0 @& kat mpos avrov 
nyyes (= YT y5y)) : $ ‘and they attained unto Him’ (= PON) yy) P 296 (=H &) praem. xa 
4-9 Gr «at eramewooes: & ‘and overthrew’ Tr Gr cat avearpewey (157 averpeev) avrovs: %& ‘and rooted 
them out’ 8-8 Gk amo oracews avrway (=? DIYDD or DwyHyd: so Smend): H a separatione ipsorum 
(= A amo anogrageas avrwv); & ‘from their habitations’ (=? pawn) t-t G ws andos Kepapews ev 
X€tpt AVTOV (3 supports ‘in the hand of the potter ’) Soe Reading with 70 mAagat avTo (avrov): Cp. L plasmare 


illud et disponere (+ omnes viae eius); @ doublet: the ordinary reading of G macat a odor avrov 7s a 
corruption of the true reading [% combines 13a and b thus: ‘as the clay, which is fashioned in the hand of 
the potter’ | ‘-v Reading ovrws avOpwros 248 = 1 3; other ALSS. of & ovtws avbpworot W-W tov moineavtos 
avrov 248 (other ALSS. avrovs) X-X Gk anodovvat autos kata Thy Kptaw avrov (last three words = WDwWIND): S ‘to 


set him over all his works’ (msreading \OBWND as WwyDr: the whole line in ® prob. ran: wav ny Dv) 
yds ¥ S+ 1s created’ 2 cach case (an unnecessary addition) 2-2 Gi ourws amevavte evoeBovs apaprwrdos (248 70 
Syro-Hex 253 V ovrws amevavte | rov] apaptwdAov [0 | evae8ys): S ‘and over against light was created darkness ’ 
a-2 So &: % ‘so hath God manifested all His works’ (? confuston of mn and mn: so Smend) b-b G& dvo dvo 
C=) a: Bt) = paxil. 24 C-C G& xaywo: & (one reading) ‘and I also (= 8701) d-d G& exyaros 
nypurinoa: & ‘came last’ (NX MMNX) =? Na NINN (G ? mesunderstood Ma (from mya); 7= NRA as & 
renders: $0 Eder sheint) e-e Gk ws kahapopevos = 5 Sbiyns {-f & eplaca = 9" ea went ahead Ve 
= ‘I stood’ (= nap): © speravi (=? np) or emend fo superavi (Bretschnetder) e-§ So S: G& Anvov 





10. Likewise also all men are made from the clay. Cp. Job x. 9. 
11. In His great wisdom. i.e. for reasons known only to Himself; they are beyond the human mind to fathom. 
their ways. i.e. their destinies (Smend). 
12. Some He blessed ... others He hallowed... Israel and the priesthood (within Israel) are referred to 
(Smend). For the phraseology cp. Num. xvi. §f. It was the special privilege of the priests to ‘come near’ (cp. 
bring nigh’ in 12 4) to God; cp. Ezek. xl. 46, xlii. 13, xlv. 4. 
Some He cursed and abased . . . The heathen nations outside Israel, regarded in the lump, are apparently 
pS SG Ae aaa aed those (in Canaan) that were overthrown by Israel: cp. Gen. ix. 25-27. 
13. As the clay is in the power (lit. hand) of the potter... For the fi . Jer. xvill icatl 
HOMER hom an: ( ) p or the figure cp. Jer. xvill. 4, and its application 
To make him according to His ordinance. For the text see critical note. @& (‘to render to him according 
to his ee uci Past aur the original, and introduces an alien thought. 
15. Hven thus look upon all the works of God. Cp. Oofe/. vii. 12 (‘ : 
make that straight which Ie hath made crooked ?’). a ve 13 CGonsider theo 
Fach different. Or ‘two and two’ (& S$); cp. xlii. 24. 


od? caer 16-18 (= & AAAVI. 16 a, XXX, 25-27). Although he comes last in the succession of teachers Ben- 
seen is right tobe heard. He is conscious that what he has to say has been gleaned largely from predecessors ; 
ey poaee prea ese pees ui ome select and gather together what is most important for practical 
| airs of life. erefore the leaders of th 
eereciiides cpeccuaeen, e people ought to pay close attention to his message. For the 
16. dail me 
isda sc. of the wise. G& nypimvnra might mean ‘I was studious’, i.e. strove by study to acquire 
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SITIRACH 33. 16-24 


Ci 'T advanced ¢ by the blessing of God, 
And filled my winepress’ as a grape-gatherer. 
17 (xxx. 26) "Consider that not for myself alone have I laboured, 
‘But! for all that seek Jwisdom!®! 
G (S) 18 (xxx. 27) Listen ‘unto me*, ye leaders !of the people’, 
And ye rulers of the congregation, give ear! 


g) XXXIII. 19-23 (XXX. 28-32). Against surrendering ones independence to others 
(=2+4+2+42 distichs). 


19 (xxx. 28) To son or wife, to brother or friend, 
Give no power over thyself while thou livest ; 
m And give not thy goods "to another” 
°So as to have to ask for them again°™. 
20 (xxx. 29) Whilst thou art yet alive and breath remaineth in thee, 
PGive not any creature power over thyself?. 
21 (xxx. 30) For it is better that thy children ask of thee 
1Than that thou shouldst look to the hand of thy sons‘. 
22 (xxx. 31) In all thy works ‘remain uppermost’, 
And? tlet no stain come on thine honour*. 
23 (xxx. 32) When" the days of thy life are ended, 
"In the day” of death, “distribute thine inheritance’. 


(A) XXXII. 24-31 (XXX. 33-40). On the treatment of subordinates 
(=1+2+2+1+2+41 distichs). 


24 (XxX. 33) ™Fodder® and stick and burdens’ for an ass, 
“Bread and discipline” and work for a servant! 


h-h y, 17 wanting iN ® i-i Gt adda ( + xa xe) IAG 155 296 godtap : other ALSS. rrabevav K-k So G& $ 
(but 248 > pov) \-] G& Aaov: but 55 254 Aawy = S: cp. L et omnes populli mm $ fransposes these clauses 
so as to make them follow the next verse (20) n-n % ‘to others’ = &% (Cod. Amuat. aliis); so Syro-Hex 


o-o $ ‘to return and beg from them’: & wa BY petapeAnGers den Tept AvUT@V (nerapeAnOecs prob. a Wane transl, of 


aw; $0 Smend) P-P So 3: G pn addakns ceavroy (= ‘sell not thyself’) wavy capxe: & non immiutabit se 
omnis caro a-1 $ ( freely’) ‘than that thou shouldst beg from them ’ rr So S$ Sah = C (ywov umepavo) = 


nbynd ma (Deut. xxviii. 13): B umepaywv 8 So 248 70 Syro-Hex xc 3; others > t-t Gr pn Cws popov ev 
tn Saéq cov Ut uU-U O& ev nuepa... ev xatpw: lranspose with X \-V & dtados KAnpovoptav (= nbs tron cp. Is. 
xlix. 8); % ‘cause thy sons to inherit thy money ’ w Certain MSS.(248 &c.) pr. tit. wept Sovrwv (% de disciplina 
servorum) SG yopracpara (A 254 Sah yopracpa = 8) = NDBOY Y SoG: #onus=S 1-2 XS dransposes 


Here (in the middle of z. 16) occurs the great transposition in the Greek MSS. and the versions derived from the 
Greek. See further note on xxx. 24-25. 

I advanced. viz. in wisdom. The Hebrew word (‘DIP = ¢¢Oaca) means ‘] went to meet’, ‘anticipated’. The 
author attributes this advance to the grace of God (‘ by the blessing of God’). 

as a grape-gatherer. Ben-Sira here explicitly affirms his indebtedness to previous teachers. For the figure 
cp. Isa. xxiv. 13. 

17. Consider... wisdom. = xxiv. 34. 

18. Listen unto me, ye leaders of the people... For the address to rulers cp. xlv. 26; others, of course, are 
included: cp. Matt. xiii. 9, &c. (‘He that hath ears to hear, let him hear’), and the similar passages in Rev. 11. 7, 17, 
20. 31 Onic 

(7) XXXII. 19-23 (= & XXX. 28-32). 

19. Give no power over thyself. Soas to become dependent on them. 

20. Give not any creature power over thyself. Ryssel thinks that & (see critical note) = Wwa-?23 W'S TOMAPN, 
‘exchange not thyself with any flesh’, i.e. do not ailow any other person during thy lifetime to usurp thy place: 
following Edersheim he suggests that 3 misinierpreted WF by the Aram, ®1 ‘lord’. 

21. look to the hand of thy sons. Cp. xl. 29 (‘ Aman that looketh to a stranger’s table’); Ps. cxxili. 2 (* Behold, 
as the eyes of servants (look) unto the hand of their master’). Cp. the saying preserved in Adoth de X, Nathan (90 a): 
‘If a man eat of the property of his father or of his mother or of his children, his mind is not established; much more 
when he eateth of the property of others’ (cited by Edersheim). 

22. And let no stain come on thine honour. As would probably be the case in a position of dependence ; for the 
expression cp. xvill. 15, Xllv. 19. 

23. In the day of death, distribute thine inheritance. In the so-called Second Alphabet of Ren-Sira the 
saying occurs in the following form: ‘ Hide, my son, thy wealth in thy life and conceal it ; and to thy heirs give it not 
till the day of thy death.’ Note that the dying man is to distribute the patrimony; written testamentary dispositions 
were apparently not usual (Smend). 


(A) XXXII. 24-31 (= G& XXX. 33-40). 
24. Fodder and stick... Cp. Prov. xxvi. 3 (‘A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod for the back of 
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SIRACH 33. 25-31 


@(S) 25 (xxx. 34) “Put thy servant to work’, and he will seek es 
| ¢Teave his hands idle‘, and he will seek liberty ‘ 
26 (xxx. 35) 4Yoke and thong bow down the neck, . 
And for an evil servant (there are) *stocks and chastisement.°? 
24 (xxx. 36) ‘Put thy servant to work‘, 8that he be not idles ; 
(xxx.37) For *idleness® teacheth much mischief. 
28 (xxx. 38) ‘Appoint him (a task) in thy house’ such as befitteth him, 
And if he obey not Jmake his fetters heavy’. 
29 «But be not overbearing* against any creature, 
And do nothing 'that is without right’. 


30 (xxx. 39) ™ Hast thou an only servant™, let him be as "thyself"— 
oFor Pthou hast need of him as thy very selfP°. 
31 ™Hast thou an only servant™, treat him as thy brother 1— 
orBe not jealous against thy very life™?! 


a-2 G; epyagae ev made = T32YI Way: 2> (dy homototeleuton) b-b So 248 xae (ytTnve avaravow = & (S 
‘and give him no rest’): B &c. xae evpynoets xrd. e-c So &: S ‘if thou raise his head’ (reading DD 
fp We d-d & > e-e Gr arpeBdar xac Bacavor = ? VON NDAD: arpeBrwrnpiov (Symm.) = Nd|AD 
jer Xx. 2: Bacaugtery = “ID iV (.Smend ) fh .So.5 = hovoe oye Ch euSare autor ews epyaciayv s-E So 
Gr = OSV (1D)Kdy b-h & apy = nDSy i-i $ ‘give him power in thine house © = ? Jm22 wpan (Smend): 
Ck es epya karaotnoov ( + avrov zy Syro-Hex) J-) & Bapuvoy tas medas avtov ( > avrov Ne AC Saale 307 Bapuvov 
ras tredats Cp. % curva illum compedibus k-k GF nat pn Teptagevons = smn-x) (Smend), or better, perhaps, 
a misreading by & (min) for rMnN (7n Neo-Hebr. = ‘be boastful’, ‘ overbearing’, cp. " Prov. xxi. 24) 


eNGr ancy-naivene == DSU x55 = & ‘which is not in the Law’ n-m $ ‘If one is thy servant’: & e (read es) 
Pen eonioikenns on & ov (bul 248 = @ n Wryn cov) 0-0 Jn O& these clauses are transposed; the order 
adopted above ts supported by & P-P & ws n Wuyn vou embdenoes avta: & ' like thee is thy loss’ (® read WANDNN or 
AON: so Smend ) q-d Reading adeA ov ( for oeauToVv B) witheAdC &c. Syro-Hex wS r-Y @& ore ev aupare 


exrnoo (= IPN) avrov: S ‘do not fight against the blood of thy soul’ =? 7’) DIZ NopN bx (so read) 


fools’). For ‘discipline’ in the second line the Armenian has ‘the lash’, which may be a correct interpretation of 
‘discipline’ here ; it corresponds to ‘stick’ in line 1. Cp. Prov. xxix. 19. 
25. Put thy servant to work. Lit. ‘ work with thy servant’; cp. xi. 4 (‘make a slave of’). 


Leave his hands idle = b 0, which S misread b Di (so Edersheim). 

26. Yoke and thong bow down the neck. The terms are applicable to a beast of burden, which is, no doubt, in 
the writer’s mind. The word rendered ‘thong’ (ias) or strap’ refers probably to some sort of rough harness. In 
Isa.v.18 and Job xxxix. Io it = myay ‘cord ’—in the latter passage the cord or band by which an animal is controlled 
(‘Canst thou bind the wild-ox with his band in the furrow?’). For the phrase ‘ bow down the neck’ cp. vil. 23 G&. 

stocks and chastisement. For the ‘stocks’ (N35) cp. Jer. xx. 3, xxix. 26; 2 Chron. xvi. 10. It was an 
instrument of punishment which compelled a crooked posture, or distorting (]51) apparently, and, though not 
recognized in the Law, is referred to (with the ‘collar’ or manacle [P3°S] and the ‘fetters’ [see v. 28 below]) as 
a method of disciplining disobedient servants and other refractory persons. All these restrained personal liberty. 
By ‘chastisement’ (Q10") probably scourging is meant. The right of a master to inflict excessive punishment was, 
however, limited by the Law, even in the case of non-Israelitish slaves; and the sabbath rest was a humane 
institution by which they benefited (cf. Exod. xxi. 26 f., xxiii. 12; Deut. v.12 f.). It must be borne in mind that the 
case contemplated in our text is that of the ‘ezv/ servant’. 

27. For idleness teacheth much mischief. Illustrate from 2 Thess. iii. 11. 

28. make his fetters heavy. Cp. for the phrase Lam. iii. 7 (‘ He hath made my chain heavy’). 

29. be not overbearing. The Hebr. text underlying G& is usually supposed to mean ‘be not excessive’ (anin-dx), 
sc. In punishment; for another view see critical note. In any case the rights even of foreign-born slaves were 
safeguarded in the Law. Thus if a master struck his slave so as to cause the loss of an eye or tooth, the slave was to 
be free; if death resulted on the same day the deed was avenged as a murder, but not if it ensued on a subsequent day 


(cf. Exod. xxi. 20, 21, 26, 27). A fugitive slave, according to Deut. xxiil. 15, 16, was not to be delivered up to his master 
by those among whom he had taken refuge. 


without right. i.e. contrary to the Law. 

30. an only servant. For the reading cp. critical note. This reading explains the apparent contradiction between 
the advice given in this and the following verse and the section that immediately precedes. For the transposition of 
Clauses 6 and d see critical note. 

31. Be not jealous against thy very life. The original text probably ran JW5D) O72 “IPN by, lit. ‘ be not jealous 
against the blood of thy soul (or thyself) '; ‘blood’ = life according to Gen. ix. 3 f. and other passages. & renders: 

and fight not with the blood of thy soul,’ i. ¢. with thine own blood—a rendering of the same text, probably. Smend, 
following Drusius and other scholars, supposes ‘ with the blood’ here to represent "973, and explains this expression 


from the Aramaic sense of {1 = ‘worth’ or ‘ price’: then the line may be interpreted: ‘for in him thou possessest one 
worth thy very self’: cp. A.V. (uv. 30) ‘ because thou hast bought him with a price.’ 
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SIRACH 33. 31—384. 5 


G (S) (xxx. 40) If thou treat him ill, and he proceed to run away’, 
On what way shalt thou find him? 


(a) MORIN (XXXI.) 1-8. The vanity of dreams and divinations (=3+1+3+1 distichs). 


34 S$ 1°He who seeketh vanity findeth delusion,? 
Gk >And dreams elate fools”. 
2 As one catching at a shadow ‘and pursuing the wind‘, 
So is “he that trusteth® *in dreams’. 
S$ 3 Alike are mirror and dream’, 
® The likeness of a face opposite a face8. 
4 "From the unclean what can be clean®, 
And from the false what can be true? 
5 Divinations and soothsayings and dreams are vain ; 
Even ‘as thou hopest (so) seeth thy heart’. 


8-3 Gr xat amapas amodpa: S ‘and he goes and gets lost’ (43N) piD3) = 273) pm 
a-a So & (cp. Coe a Gx xevae ae eXmides xae Wevders acvvero avdp.: HL has sing. (vana spes et mendacium) 


\-b So G: § ‘and a dream is a vain delight’ (?=5an noyn for (o)Pa3 san) ee So G& (avepor B, 
avepous 248 347 Compl.): ‘and as one startling a bird’ 4-4 So 3: Go evexyov (& qui attendit ad) —-e-e So 
Gz: @ visa mendacia: & ‘to the vision of the night ' I-f $ ‘thus is the vision’ (= 8 VW mzrror) ‘and dream 
of the night’: Ck rovro Kata Touro (so X ef al Syro-Hex Ely Syr Sah: du¢ B xara TouTOU) opagis evumTVi@V (tovTo 
kata Tovto = MD Ar z.e. ‘like one another [are]’, &c.): # = G (hoc secundum hoc, &c.) 8-8 So & (xarevavre 
mpogwmov opotwpa rpoownov): H ante faciem hominis similiudo hominis: % ‘opposite a person (NDBWAD) the 
likeness of a face’ b-h So ©: G = Wy W NOD (WO) = xabapioOnoerac: but read WO) = xa€apevoes 
ch. adrnOevoe. next clause: so Ryssel): $ has ‘and from the head of his people’ = wy wR misread from 
md pwr ‘it (the dream) expels innocency’: S$ points to a Hebr. text (?) AY AD ywrns, ‘out of wickedness 
what can be pure?’ (a variant on text underlying G) | Edersh., Ryssel suggest pws for nay in Syr. varrant| 


it G ws wdwovons dharraterat Kapota — 2425 my SAN Wd; ee Tse GXuiet ee 200. 525 m7 Symon PPS 


If thou treat him ill... S renders: ‘because if thou afflict him he will go away and perish (or get lost); and by 
what way shalt thou find him?’ The runaway slave could not be recovered (see on v. 29 above). 


XXXIV. 1—XXXVI. 16 (= @ XXXII. I—XXXIII. 13a; XXXVI. 16 6-22). This division falls into six sub- 
sections, viz.: {a@) xxxiv. 1-8; (6) xxxiv. 9-173 (¢) xxxiv. 18-26; (d@) xxxv. 1-11; (¢) xxxv. 12-20; (/) xxxvi. I-17. 
Its themes embrace a disquisition on the vanity of dreams, the practical value of true wisdom, acceptable and 
unacceptable sacrifice, the efficacy of the prayers of the oppressed, and, in conclusion, a prayer 1s set forth to God for 
His people. 

XXXIV = (XXN1). Three of these subsections are included in chap. xxxiv, viz.: (@) xxxiv. (xxx1.) 1-8; (8) xxxiv. 
Q-17 (= xxxi. 9-20); (c) xxxiv. 18-26 (= xxxi. 21-31). The theme of (a) is the futility of dreams, divinations, and 
soothsayings as sources of knowledge; with this the writer contrasts (4) the outcome of his own much-travelled 
experience, viz. that nothing can exceed in practical value, for the stress of ‘ife, the possession of true wisdom and the 
fear of the Lord; in (c) he turns to another subject, the ineffectiveness of sacrifices unaccompanied by a proper spirit 
and true repentance (this is continued in xxxv, I-11 [= G@& xxxii. 1-13] by a paragraph on acceptable sacrifice). 


(a) XXXIV. (G@ XXXI.) 1-8. In his strong repudiation of belief in dreams Ben-Sira is much in advance of his time. 
Even the later Rabbis failed to reach so discriminating a standard, belief in the efficacy of dreams being practically 
universal among them. ‘The Jews of antiquity held almost the same views regarding dreams as did other ancient 
peoples’ (/£, iv. 837). False divination is denounced in Jer. xxviii. 8: cp. Qohed. v. 6 (Hebr. v. 7). 

1. He who seeketh vanity findeth delusion. So S. G has ‘A man without understanding hath vain and false 
hopes’. The aphoristic style of S here is probably more original. For thought cp. v. 2a. 

dreams elate fools. For the variant of S here (‘A dream isa vain delight’) cp. the dictum of R. Simon b. Yochai 
(2nd cent. A.D.): ‘As there is no grain without chaff, so there is no dream without vain things.’ The Greek 
avantepowv = ‘to furnish with wings’: then, metaph. ‘to excite, elate’. It may here represent Y°I77 (in Cant. vi. 4 it = 
yn). 

2. pursuing the wind. Cp. Hos. xii. 2 (xii. 1 Hebr.). 3% (‘as one startling a bird’) is probably interpolated from 
xxv. 18: cp. Prov. ix. 12 LXX. 

3. Alike are mirror and dream. Dream and mirror are alike in this, that the image in both is a mere reflection as 
contrasted with the reality. There may be the further idea that as a mirror merely reflects what 1s placed opposite it, 
so a dream merely portrays what is read into it. It may be made to mean anything. # (‘hoc secundum hoc visio 
somnorum ’) can only = ‘all dreams are alike’. 

4. From the unclean what can be clean. Cp. Job xiv. 4. 

5. Divinations... The Latin qualifies the terms employed (‘divinations, soothsayings, dreams’): ‘divinatio 
erroris, auguria mendacia, somnia malefacientium,’ ‘reserving the rights of legitimate divination’ (Hart): cp. v. 6. 

as thou hopest... The emended text yields an excellent sense. @& is rendered by R.V.: ‘And the heart 
fancieth, as a woman’s in travail,’ i.e. is the victim of manifold selfdelusions. The physical phenomenon alluded to is 
often referred to by ancient writers. 
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SIRACH 34. 6-10 


S 6iIf they be not sent from the Most High providentially), 


7 
Cx 


Do thou pay them no heed. 
kor many there are that have been led astray by dreams, 
1 And through placing their hopes thereon have fallen’. 


8™\Vithout deceit shall the Law be fulfilled”, 


9 


IO 


(11) 


» And wisdom is perfect in a mouth that is faithful”. 


(6) XXXIV. 9-17 (XXXI. 9-20). The practical value of true Wisdom (=2+2+4 343 distichs). 


°An ‘experienced man) knoweth much, 

And (one that is well versed)” Pdeclareth understanding?. ; 
He that is without experience knoweth little, 

But ¢the well-versed? hath much ‘skill’. 


cp. Smend): $ ‘he that trusteth in them his heart is there’ (248 Aas gavragervt cou 4 xapdia: so L) I) & eay 
pn mapa YYiocrov amootadyn ev emioKxory (S AC): + gov (248): €TLO KOT] (> «v) 106 = # nisi ab Aliss mo fuerit 
emissa visitatio: so Arm: cp.  ‘ even though it be ordained of God to err in thoughis of the night’ k-k & 
iit, ‘for many there are that have missed their way (NNN wd) in a dream’: G& (C &c.) woddovs (+ yap A 
248 ef al. Syro-Hex & 8) endarnoe ra evra I-l So & &: S‘and have stumbled in their paths ’ m-m So 
G i (verbum legis): S ‘where there is no sin God is well pleased’ (Hed. ? apy x53 misunderstood by S: so 
Ryssel) n-n & cat coda atopatt motw (motor 253 296 308: cp. © in ore fidelis) reAetwors = mad apm 
bbs ince (cp. Rysse/): S ‘the wisdom of the ungodly at night is believed’ = (ald. moe yeas anon (so 
Ryssel) 0-0 Gi avnp menadevpevos (v.12. RA wid. 248 347 &c. Syro-Hex mem avnpevos) eyvo moAAa, Kat © 
rokunepos: % vir-in multis expertus (= avyp modvmetpos) cogitabit multa, et qui multa didicit (= xat o menat- 
Sevpevos) /ransposing the two Gk. words [in xxi. 22 (25) avOpwmos modumepos 1s rendered by %& homo peritus: 
in Xxi. 23 (26) avnp menadevpevos by vir eruditus]: so S which renders: “a wise man’ (N30 NII) = avnp 
roduretpos, Cp. XXXVI. 25, XX1. 22) ‘examines much, and the diligent man’ (% wd [so read| = Heb. br) 
This would point to an original Hebrew text: 


1s eee (cp. xxxvi, 25) PM UN 
enc eee oan 


S997 (= ‘used to’, ‘well versed in’, parallel in meaning to pm) prod. gave rise to the variant reading nenhan- 
pevos = ‘travelled’ (= 594 regarded as passtve part of 2:7) p-v So &, @ (enarrabit intellectum): % ‘ searcheth 


out everything’ 1-4 G& o de memAavnuevos, so C 248 &c.: memadevpevos 55 106 157 254 (variant renderings of 
Sn as inv. 9): © in multis factus est (= ? wAnOuvopevos, corruption of memdavnpevos): S ‘he who is tried 
(experienced)’ (*D37) rT & navovpyav = MOAY: HZ malitiam (nequitia) = nyI: S ‘wisdom’ (vv. ga, 10, 11 


in & = doublets | 8 SoG LH: 3 ‘when I tried (gathered experience)’ 6 3 = IND BRST aa oes 
confirmed by i which has et plurimas verborum consuetudines (consuetudines = ovrnbeas, a corruption ? of 


6. If they (i.e. dreams) be not sent from the Most High providentially (ev émoxomy, ‘as a visitation’). The 
writer here makes an exception of God-given dreams, of which many are referred to inthe O.T. The W, ‘unless a 
visitation be sent from the Most High’ (which may represent the true text), apparently means: unless the dream be 
followed by some definite and practical consequences, pay no heed to it—a good working precept which accords well with 
Ben-Sira’s general view of the matter. 

7. through placing their hopes thereon have fallen. For the phrase cp. & xiv. 2. 

8. Without deceit shall the Law be fulfilled. i.e. without the aid of such false and delusive media as dreams and 
divinations the Law will be realized (i.e. its threats and promises, dependent upon obedience or disobedience to its 
precepts, shall be realized): so Ryssel. Or the sentence might mean: those who practise the Law can and should 
fulfil its precepts without resort to such means (which, indeed, are contrary to it). Edersheim makes ‘ without deceit’ 


. = “by telling the truth’—a harsh and strained construction. 


wisdom is perfect in a mouth that is faithful. i.e. wisdom is only then perfect when it is allied with 
truthfulness. (‘A mouth that is faithful and true’: so Ryssel.) ‘Wisdom when combined with sincerity is perfect’ 
(Edersheim). Clem. Alex. Sfrom. 1. 26, 24, Paed. 441 cites the clause in the form: codia ordpate miatev (without 
reheiwors, Cp. 1). [For the equation of Law and wisdom cp. chap. xxiv, and see Introd. § 9, ii and iii.] 

(6) XXXIV. 9-17 (= G XXXI. 9-20). The writer in this subsection proceeds to enlarge on the benefit of true 
wisdom and sound piety, as shown in his own wide experience of life. 

9. An experienced man...one that is well versed. The context shows that the writer is referring to experience 
gained in the school of life, especially by travel (cp. v. 1 1). Edersheim thinks skill in practice in the arts or sciences 
iS meant (cp. v. 10 6). 

10. the well-versed. For the reading (= Hebr. 595) see critical notes. % ‘one who is tried’ (in the school of 


experience) gives the sense well: cp. also %. [Against the view that yO) and "D3 have been confused in original 
Hebrew here see Ryssel.] 
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SNC Pines 4: sia 8 


G& 11 (12) *In my journeying’ I have seen much, 
® ‘And many things have befallen met. 
12(13) Often was I in danger even unto death, 
But was preserved "because of these things". 
13 (14) ° The spirit of those that fear the Lord remaineth alive’, 
(15) For their hope is upon Him that saves them”. 
14(16) xHe that feareth the Lord is afraid of Ynothing?, 
And doth not lose courage—for He is his hope. 
15 (17) Of him that feareth the Lord—happy the soul ! 
(18) On whom doth he trust? And who is his stay?? 
16(19) The eyes of the Lord are upon *them that fear Him®*, 
“A mighty shield, and strong stay”, 
‘A cover from scorching Sirocco‘, 4a shadow from noontide heat, 
°A guard from stumbling®, and a succour from falling, 
17(20) Heart-gladdener’ and eye-brightener, 
€ Healing, life, and blessing® ! 


(c) XXXIV. 18-26 (XXXII. 21-31). Unacceptable sacrifice (=2+ 3+ 2+ 3 distichs). 


18(21)»The sacrifice of the unrighteous man is a mocking offering 4, 
(22) And unacceptable are ithe oblationsi of the godless. 


cum Oe: or = nbn for nrOe): Gk wat mrevcova (248 ta mAacpara—a secondary reading) twv oywr pov auveuis pov 
(106 > pov) = 2°n*3 MAID AID (Na may be a corruption of NWI: so Rysscl) u-U & rovrey yapw = &: 
% horum causa et liberatus sum gratia dei; ‘ double rendering of xapw suggested by the familiar phrase “ saved by 
grace”’ (Hart). Edersh. suggests that D AYA stood im the original Hebr. with the meaning ‘when they passed 
over (me)’ (07293) and that this was misread by the translators DYYA = ‘on account of them’ -" SoG = 
nn MAY ANY ma: % ‘the will of those that fear Him the Lord does’ =? ivan AMY Ky my (Ldersh.): 
L quaeritur = (yrnOnoerat for Cnoera (the following clause in & 1s an amplification) w-w SoG H+ et oculi 
Dei in diligentes se (= v. 16 (19)a): % ‘for great is his hope and He saves’ | x S>the verse Y-Y over 
x &c. Syro-Hex. © S: wodra A: ov pn B &c. 2 & avtistnpiypa = jywn Ps. xvill. 19 a-a G (307) rous 
PoBoupevous avtov (so WL): rous ayanwrras avrov B &c. 248: % ‘all His servants’ | really has both readings: ch. 
v. 13 (15) ] b-b % ‘protecting (j1D) and delivering, and He is a great confidence’ c-¢ @ oxenn amo 
kavawvos: UH tegimen ardoris (% ‘from the enemy ’) d-d So % (umbraculum meridiani): G oxen peanpuSpras 
(% ‘from the foe’) e-e So G& : & deprecatio (precatio) offensionis: % ‘Saviour from affliction’ f-f 0% 
avuav Wuxyy = (E20) aawD : so © (exaltans animam): % ‘joy of heart’ = ab nowy: so read here (nidwD) 
ez So G adding Sous (cp. &% dans sanitatem, &c.): didous prod. an addition of & (so Ryssel) [% for the whole 
verse has: ‘joy of heart and light of eyes and healing of life and blessings—all these doubly upon the righteous 


shall come’ (/as¢ clause an addition: cp. x\. 10) | h-h Q& 6vatatwy e& adixov, mpooopa pepwxnpevn = ? Syn mot 
Dynyn nmnw ( porns aye M3}: G read AW Nt): so Ryssel: S ‘the sacrifices of the unrighteous are 
unrighteous’ (}\38 xdoys sys snmy) ed cUf (Or nw) Dy ray ndyy - for pepoxnpevn ( from poxacda = fo 


11. In my journeying I have seen much. An interesting autobiographical touch. Ben-Sira’s travels are again 
alluded to in li. 13. Unfortunately no details are given. 

And many things have befallen me. So & (see critical notes): @& has ‘and more than my words is my 
understanding ’, i.e. my knowledge and insight is greater than might be supposed from my words. 

12. because of these things. 1.e. because of the good sense, prudence, and skill referred to in the previous 
verses (vv. 9 and 10); or read: ‘when they (viz. the experiences mentioned in the previous verses) passed over (me)’; 
see critical notes. 

13. The spirit of those that fear the Lord remaineth alive. sc. in danger: ‘spirit’ here = principle of life, as 
in Isa. xxxviil. 16. 

14. is afraid of nothing. i.e. nothing daunts him, because he is sustained by a sublime faith in God's providence. 
The vw. 7. of & (A) = ‘shall reverence much’ (taking evAaBetv in a religious sense, of God-fearing). 

15. On whom doth he trust? rim éméyet, (=MOI’ YO7PY), ‘And whois his stay?’ For the rhetorical questions cp. 
Ps. xxiv (end): ‘Who is the King of glory ?’ (to introduce the answer that follows). 

16. The eyes of the Lord are upon them that fear Him. = Ps. xxxill. 17 (= Hebr. xxxiit. 18); cf. xxxiv. 15 (16). 
The clause is identical with xv. 19. 

A mighty shield... ‘A mighty shield (umepagmoyos duvacreias = ? bon ja) and strong stay’ (orqptypa tiaryvos 
= ty jywn); for the terms cf. Ps. xviii. (xvii.) 3 and 19 Hebr. and LXX ; cp. also Ps. Ixi. (Ix.) 3 f., xci. (xc.) 1 f. 
A cover from scorching Sirocco, a shadow from noontide heat. Cp. Is. xxv. q. 

17. Heart-gladdener and eye-brightener. Cf. Ps. xix. (xvili.) 8: ‘The statutes of Jahveh ... rejoice the heart ; 
the commandment of Jahveh .. . giveth light to the eyes.’ 

(c) XXXIV. 18-26 (= G@ XXXI, 21-31). This subsection introduces a subject which is continued in the next 
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fi (5)19(23) 
20 (24) 
21 (25) 


2226) 


(27) 


23(28) 
24 (29) 


25 (3°) 


SIRACH 34. 19-25 


The Most High hath no pleasure in the offerings of the ungodly, 
iNeither doth He forgive sins for a multitude of sacrifices’. 
k(As) one that killeth the son before the father’s eyes 
Is he that offereth a sacrifice from the goods of the poor*. 
1A scanty bread is the life of the poor’: 
mHe that depriveth him thereof™ is "a man of blood”. 
He slayeth his neighbour who taketh away his living ®, 
P And a blood-shedder is he that depriveth the hireling of his hire”. 
One building “and another? pulling down— 
What have they gained but ‘empty* toil? 
One *praying® and tanother* cursing— 
To whose voice shall "the Lord" listen ? 
He who washeth after (contact with) a dead body ‘and toucheth it again", 
* What hath he gained by his bathing ? 


mock at: cp. Jer. li. (xxvili.) 18 where DYYNyN Awyr = epye pepoxnpeva LXX): A 7o 106 157 Cyril. Alex. 
vi. 311 and (maculata) read pepopnpern ‘contaminated’ (so Smend): combining this last reading with we obtain 
as the possible text in the original Hebrew, DVO nnd abiyn ay, 7.e, ‘A burnt offering from that which is 


unjustly gotten (cp. Isa. 1x1. 8 mW 1) is a blemished offering’. Tvs _ytelds an excellent sense, and may be right 
(cp. Smend) iri & (NO-8 mg., 248) Sopnpata avopay (cp. $ ‘their oblations’): i subsannationes iniustorum : 
buf 8°* A 296 308 popnyarta: B poxnpata avopev G the mockeries of the godless’) j-) So &: S ‘neither for 
the multitude of their oblations (cp. % nec in multitudine sacrificiorum eorum) doth He forgive them ’ k-k 7 
iransposes clauses (a) and (b). [& at beginning has Ovov: % % Syro-Hex + os ‘as one that killeth’: 4 
also adds ovrws at beginning of clause (b)| I-] G apros emdeopevav (on srwxov: % ‘bread of mercy’, &c. 
(= seb ond for on ond : point ION = ‘want, poverty’ (Prov. xxviil. 22, Job xxx. 3)) m-m & (B &c.): 
0 amoctepwv autnv: for avtny N° 248 HL (qui defraudat illum) read avrov: & ‘he that exacts it from them’ 
n-n So & i: S ‘sheds innocent blood’ (cp. 22 b) o-0 So G& =? Mnd Sowa Nan nin: BD qui aufert in 
sudore panem (cp. Gen. iii. 19, iv. 2) quasi qui occidit proximum suum: & ‘he who kills his neighbour possesses 
his goods’ (Edersh. suggests Way as the verb = o adhatpovpevos: this would account for B: W>* = ‘to dispossess 


as well as ‘possess ’) b-P So &: H qui effundit sanguinem et qui fraudem facit mercenario, fratres sunt: 
%S has a much extended text here a-4 Gr cat ets : S ‘another’: @ et unus rr So $3: > and th s-3_ So 
G&L: S ‘blessing’ tt & cat ees: so: Syro-Hex kat erepos: 505 u-U Ge o dSeomorns: deus, so S 
‘-v So G@ &: S ‘and returns (= again draws nigh) to him’ (7. e. the dead) w-w So & (% ‘from his washing): 
2 quid proficit levatio illius? xx @ fransposes these two clauses Y-Y G ev to tanewawbnvar avrov = WL: 
S ‘that he fasted’ (correctly interpreting) = 2WDI W332 or yeayna3. %| Throughout this chapter & seems to 


chapter, viz. the value of sacrifices. The theme illustrated first is that of unacceptable sacrifice, which is defined as 
consisting in what is derived from unjust gain and oppression of the poor. 


18. The oblations of the godless. The better attested Greek reading = ‘ mockeries’, a term applied to the 
sacrifices of the godless. For the sentiment cp. Prov. xv. 8, xxi. 27. 


19. Neither doth He forgive sins for a multitude of sacrifices. Cp. vii. 9; 

: . Cp. vii. 9; Isa. 1. rf. eePoe ioe 

, ate! one that killeth the son before the father’s eyes. The point of the comparison is that a duty may not 
e fu a at the expense of committing a great wrong. The poor are dear to the divine heart as a son to a father. 
os | scanty bread is the life of the poor. ‘ Life’ here = that on which their life depends and is sustained (= ® 

paee Cp. Iv. 1, ks reading of S (‘bread of mercy’ = charity) yields the sense: ‘ Bread of charity is the livelihood 

Vane oe ay e poe depend upon the doles of the rich for their livelihood: but this is probably not right. Ball 

thereon &e.]. oc.) suggests the rendering : ‘The bread of the needy, the living of the poor [he that depriveth him 
22. his living. The Greek word used (cupfiwots) has here the unusual sense of ‘living’ (vzc/us) : ‘living together’ 

(of socal or marital intercourse) would be more literal. Probably the word was chosen to represent NM) as distinct 

from D’N (Bos). For the clause cp. the proverb cited in Midrash Tanhuma 126: ‘Any one who steals the worth of a 


farthing from his neighbour is as though he took away his life’ ‘ ) ° 
ghbour is as k away his life’ (20D ‘nowy Sor2 ND weAND ADIND mW dNaA 29). 
Pe es oan gt vey bis living. The reading of i, ‘he who takes away sweat bread’ (see critical note), is aie. 
re es . a erence to Gen. Il. 19; Cp. iv. 2 (Cain) in a context which refers to unacceptable sacrifice. 

ood-shedder is he that depriveth the hireling of his hire. Cp.the proverb cited in T. B. Baba mesia 
li2a: ood 7 who suppresses the hire of an hireling is as though he took from him his life’ (Wav 72¥ wa197 b> 
Wee Vessel) 17N) : é il xi . i] i11 ee 
Teen ): cp. also vii. 20 and Lev. xix. 13; Deut. xxiv. 14f.; Jer. xxn.13; Malo. 52 Weptenea 


23-24. In the case of the sacrifice contemplated one builds (=the poor man by his labour produces) something which 


the other pulls down (i.e. consumes b izing i 
. €. y seizing it for an unjust sacrifice): on : : i 
(tire poor mane irs bcen rated) case, ] ) € prays (i.e. the sacrificer) and the other 


25- - ’ iv 1 = serie 
5-26. These verses give further illustrations of contradiction (between outward act and inward intention). It is futile 
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STRACH 34. 26—35. 7 


G&(S)26(31) So a man fasting for his sins 
And again doing the same— 
*Who will listen to his prayer ? 
And what hath he gained Yby his humiltation’*. 


(dq) *XXXV. 1-11 (XXXII. 1-13). Acceptable sacrifice (=3 434242 distichs). 


35 1(1)*He that keepeth the law multiplieth offerings? ; 
2) >He sacrificeth a peace-offering that heedeth the commandments’. 
2(3)°He that practiseth kindness offereth fine flour’, 
) And he that doeth mercy ‘sacrificeth a thank-offering®. 
) A thing well-pleasing to the Lord it is °to avoid wickedness*, 
f And £a propitiation® to avoid what is wrong’. 
4(6) Appear not with empty hands in the presence of the Lord?, 
5(7) ‘For all this (shall be done) because it is commandedi. 
6(8) The offering of the righteous Jmaketh the altar fat), 
k And its sweet savour (cometh) before the Most High*. 
7(9)!The meal-offering! of a righteous man is acceptable, 
m And its memorial shall not be forgotten™. 


3 
4 
Bg) 


( 
( 
( 
( 


have modified and altered the text to a considerable extent for dogmatic reasons. These alterations are in a Christian 
direction ; direct references lo sacrifices have been largely eliminated, and even allustons lo words of Jesus introduced | 
a-a So & (reading spougpopas with & A &c. Syro-Hex: agains! cvppopas B): & oblationem (Hart orationem) : 
S ‘If thou hast done that which is written in the Law thou hast multiplied service ’ b-b So & : & sacrificium 
salutare est adtendere mandatis(cp. @vota a corrected reading of A): S ‘and he that keepeth the commandment blessed 
is his spirit’ c-e So G@: # retribuet gratiam qui offert similaginem : 3S ‘he earns good interest that offers 
an oblation (or that celebrates the Eucharist) ’ Id & @votafov awerews (8* Ovora «rA.) = AVN AI: F offert 
sacrificium: ‘keepeth the Law’ (2 reading AWN Sor mn) e-e && amoornvat aro Tovnptas (azro apaptias 55 
106 254): & ‘from all that is evil’ ff So G&: S ‘keep back thy strength from all that is hateful’ g-8 & 
e&tXagyos (= mod, cp. vz. 5): & deprecatio pro peccatis hh So GH: S ‘before Him’ i-i So & 
( propter mandatum Dei fiunt): 3 ‘for every one that doeth what is pleasing keepeth the commandment ’ 
J) So & @: S ‘is the prayer of their mouth ’ k-k So & @: S ‘their deeds penetrate the heavens’ (cp. v. 17) 
I-l G& évoia: so: S ‘the gift * (Smend ‘Speiseopfer ’) m-m .So G&: H et memoriam eius non obliviscetur 





to pass through the ritual act of purification, if the defilement is to be immediately contracted again: so it is equally 
futile to ask for the divine forgiveness of sin (by a course of fasting) unless there is a real repentance : cp. for the thought 
2 Pet. ii. 20-22; Heb. x. 26. Similar illustrations and language are employed in the Talmudic tractate on Fasting 
(Za‘anith 16 a); cp. also Aloth de R. Nathan {as cited both by Edersheim). 

26. humiliation = ‘fasting’: cp. later Hebr. N°IYN (lit. ‘humiliation’, i.e. fasting). 

(72) NXXV. 1-11 (= @ XXXII. 1-13). The governing thought of the section is that loyalty to God's Law, which is 
the expression of God’s will, demands the offering of many sacrifices. But these are only acceptable if they are offered 
willingly, from a grateful heart, and if they are combined with high ethical standards of conduct. 

I. multiplieth offerings. The various kinds of sacrifice are specified in what follows. The elimination of these 
references in S—who as a Christian recognizes no sacrifices—spoils the symmetry and appositeness of the original lines. 

a peace-offering. @ cwrnpiov, = probably rept awrypiov (so LNN 1 Chron, xvi. 1, 2, &c.): so aivéerews v. 2 (cp. 
ee 2 Chiron 30) Elepie mow nat. For the ritual prescriptions cp. Lev. iil., | 

2. offereth fine flour. i.e.a meal-offering (7735) of which fine flour (cepuiSadis = nd) was the principal constituent : 


cf. Lev. ii. The ‘practice of kindness’ (D*10N n1>"103) is a regular phrase in late Hebrew for benevolence generally, 
which included much more than almsgiving. 
he that doeth mercy. Hebr. prob. APIS Awry. 
3. to avoid wickedness. dmoornva amo rovnpias = YVD WO: cp. Job xxvin. 28. 
4. Appear not with empty hands (lit. ‘empty’)... Cp. vil. 29-31. 
in the presence of the Lord. i.e. in the temple. For phrase cp. Exod. xxi. 15, xxxiv. 20; Deut. xvi. 16 
BWIA LPOG 
5. because it is commanded. One of the main motives for observance of the Law is that such constitutes obedience 
to the divine will. The prescriptions of the cultus must be obeyed because God has commanded them to be obeyed. 
It is this only that gives the sacrifices religious value. Though the best sacrifice is a moral life, yet the sacrifices of 
the Law must be performed because God has enjoined them. This was the position later of the conservative Hellenistic 
Jews such as Philo. 
6. maketh the altar fat. A sign from which it may be concluded that the sacrifice is accepted (Smend). S here 
simply paraphrases in a Christian sense (see critical notes). 
7. The meal-offering. & ducia here = 1M) (S ‘the gift’): and ‘its memorial’ = the T7IIN, 1.e. that part of the 
meal-offering which was burnt as a ‘memorial’ (Lev. 11. 2): so pynudcuvoy In Xxxvill. II, Xlv. 16. Soalso ‘sweet savour’ 
in v. 6 = MN) M9 in reference to the fat pieces (of the burnt offering) which were burnt upon the altar (Lev. 1. 6, ini. 5). 
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SIRACH 35. 8-15 


G 8 (10) With a good eye "glorify the Lord”, 
And °stint not the heave-offering of thy hands°®. 
#" 9 (11) PIn all thy deeds? let thy countenance shine, 
1And with gladness dedicate thy tithe® 
10 (12) Give 'to God* as He hath given *to thee®, 
ss With goodness of eye*’, and ‘as thine hand hath attained’. 
1t (13) For He is "a God of requital", 
And ‘sevenfold’ will He recompense thee. 


(c) XXXV. 12-20(XXXV. 14-26). God hears the cry of the oppressed (=%2+2+2+2+5+41 distichs). 


12 (14) Bribe not’, for He will not receive* ; 
(15) And put not thy trust upon a sacrifice of extortion’, 
For He is 7a God of justice’, 
And with Him is no. partiality. 
(3 (16)*He will not show partiality against the poor man®, 
And the supplications of ®the distressed® He heareth. 
14 (17) He doth not ignore ‘the cry® of the fatherless, 
4Nor the widow, when she poureth out (her) plaint®. 
15 (18) °Do not the tears‘ run down the cheek, 
(19) 8And sigh against ‘him who causeth them to fall!8? 


Dominus): $ ‘and the memorial of the righteous shall not be forgotten for ever’ n-n SoG @: 3 ‘ give to 
the poor’ 0-0 So G& (amapxnv X€ipov [70 xetpos | = Mane eee le a Deut. xu. 11, LXX), #: 3 ‘stumble 
not (ayrn for pbyon) in thy gifts : b-P Ok ev maon Socet (interpreting) : 50.8 a-1 So ® (AwyD, ME. TVD 
and Vwyo) G& (Sexarnv): S ‘lend to him who doth not pay thee’ (cf. Luke vi. 34 Pesh.) rr W fext : 
variant (under line) bx5: 50 S: Yyrore 8-3 &> ss-83 So Hf (PY 32) G& ev ayabo opOarpw: so S 
t-t y V NIVAD (VY 2VN) = & xad evpepa xetpos: S ‘with a large hand’ (reading “3 and interpreting by Aram. Nav). 
For phrase cp. xiv. 13 @: S+(a gloss: cp. Prov. xix. 17) ‘for he who giveth to the poor lendeth to God; for 
who is a recompenser but Him’ = ® mg.: 2817 DN 3 mits Sya wy ward ima ey mdo ua ® nimbden mde: 
WEN as inv. 12 (15) would be expected, and should probably be read: G xuptos avtarodiSous (mien Sx Jer. li. 56) 
v-¥ S ‘ten thousand times ten thousand’ [& ¢ransposes verses 10 and 1 i w-w H Snwn Se = G pn Swpoxorret 
(cp. Deut. x. 17 Ag.): S$ ‘do not tarry’ (= ? ansn 5x): @ noli offere munera prava x D+ illa. yy ® 
pwy nat Sy: G bvora adixe 2-2 So iQ (righily) DBWD mon: G Kuptos Kpitns (=? pay DDN): % ‘a doer of 
justice ’ a-a S ‘the prayer of the poor man cometh up before Him’ (cp. clause b) [248 and UL + xvptos| 
b-b WY piso (read Psa: cp. iv. 9): Gk pdienpevov: S ‘the weary of spirit’ c-e ® Npyy (wg. npx ‘groan’ = 
Sa) Qh ixerecav (cp. % preces) d-d Qk xa xnpav eav exxen AagAtay = # (mg. my oann °3: for pann fext has 
naan): & for last word has \oquelam gemitus Om ig (= tr remg) = YG (i) 4+ (encorrectly) xnpas 
e-s W fo be read VW oy MIN) or Ay = G&: B fvex/ AID = ‘her wanderings’. A verb zs required ; 
hence point MIN (subject nyor repeated): G& fakes as subst. = ‘sighin a? (rendering kat 1 xataBonats : 248 


8. With a good eye. i.e. with a thankful and joyful spirit. Cp. xiv. to. 
glorify the Lord. i.e. by sacrifices. 
9g. Here the Hebr. MS. B resumes the text. 
In all thy deeds. Cf. xxxi. 21 (G& xxxiv. 27). 
thy tithe. Here tithe is expressly mentioned (contrast vii. 31; xlv. 20f.). For the sentiment of the passage cp 
2Cor il. @ , 


11. God of requital. Cp. xi. 2: for ‘sevenfold’ cp. vii. 3, xx. 12; Ps. Ixxix. 12. 


XXXV. 12-20 (= G& XXXV. 14-26). This section is mainly concerned with the prayers of the rand hel 
oppressed. To such, prayer occupies the place of sacrifice ae case of the rich. The prayers Sette ee 
indeed, will be heard by God, while sacrifices which are the outcome of unjust dealing are rejected. At the same time 
God will punish the oppressor who is the cause of bitter outcry (vv. 12-17). This thought suggests an appeal to God 
on behalf of His oppressed people. The section ends with the expression of a confident hope that God will yet 
vindicate His chosen people against their heathen tyrants (vv. 18-20). 

12. Bribe not, for He will not receive. i.e. think not to bribe God to overlook sin iplying 
sacrifices. God is not like an unjust judge—such sacrifices are unavailing, and are not reeardel a idl 
a sacrifice of extortion. i.e. derived from the gains of extortion and unjust dealing. ) | = 

with Him is no partiality (lit. “respect of persons’). Cp. Deut. x. 17; 2 Chron. xix. ve 

14. He doth not ignore... the widow. Cp. Exod. xxii. 21 f.; Deut. xxiv. 17; Ps, lxvili. 63> Provan: 

15. Do not the tears run down the cheek. The question suggests that the subject is no longer the widow 
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STIRACH 35. 16-19 


#)" 16 (20) A bitterness accepted" is (such)! lsighing!}, 
JAnd (such) a cry) *{bendeth! the clouds*. 
17 (21) The appeal of the lowly !traverseth the skies’, 
™ And resteth not till it reach (its goal). 
It shall not remove till God doth visit”, 
(22@) And (till) the righteous Judge executeth judgement 
18 (22 4) Yea, the Lord °will not tarry®, 
PAnd the mighty One will not refrain Himself?, 
Till He smite “the loins of the merciless, 
(23) And requite vengeance ‘to the arrogant!’ ; 
gn Rle “cispossess stmc scepire of pride’, 
And "the staff of wickedness" utterly cut down; 
19 (24) Till He render to man ‘his due’, 
~ And recompense people™ according to their devising ; 
(25) Till He plead the cause of His people, 
And rejoice them *with His salvation*. 


Syro-Hex Sah @% wrongly + autns) h-h So (v4 yn): Ck Gepanevwv ev evdoxica = Pysaa niwey (cp. 
Ocparav = NWI Exod. xxxili. 11, LNA): LH qui adorat deum in oblectatione (? porting to a different text: 
Hart suggests x wow: then the doublet at end of previous verse Dominus exauditor non = 5x 5x your): 
© ‘the bitterness of the soul of the poor’ =?w [Wai] DN. Schechter reads yyyn_for psa: so Smend 
1 (lex?) ann to be emended with Lévi to ANN (the subst. answering to the verb MIN 2 previous line), For 
interpretations of ® text see exegetical notes below J-) ® Apyyy: Ge cae n Senos avrov k So & ‘boweth down 
the clouds’ (=?Annw): ® “at nnn = G& ‘to the clouds hasteneth’ (+s): so @. Lmend ® fo annw 
(/ransp. two letters). Smend proposes Ap N=(?) ‘is attached to, attains’. [Lor first clause Smend adopts Schechter’s 


emend.: ‘SY Npysry: hen read AWN py %y npys) | -] So ® meg. npdn O3IY = &: W fas’ dy Gn uy: 
(Sn = shortened abn and py a corruption of ay, Peters): % ‘above the clouds ascendeth ’ m-m fy = gf: 
® ‘and before the Lord of majesty it goeth, not passing away until He draw nigh upon it’ nn So®: &= 
Fz) ME. : & ‘and judgement of truth judgeth [ for KQt Kptvet Sixatws N* A 248 have Kpivet dixatous = ‘ He shall judge 
the righteous (and execute judgement)’ | o-0 = &: % ‘He will despise ’ PP =  mg.: G ovde py 
paxpobupnoet ‘T auTots (248 +0 Kparatos ; SO iL): % ‘and shall not forsake nor cease’ q-9 fH —G (oaguy = 
*nn): LH dorsum ipsorum rY Correcting 2) text p35 (so & 3%) fo od ; Cp. Xv TA 8 HH yay = & 
Lap (cp. xvi. 9). Smend proposes to read WIN or wn (root WWI) = ‘beat down’: cp. Jer. v. 17, Mal. i. 4 
tt = 2: G arnOos vBpwrov (= 2? orn nyaw: cp. Hart ad loc.): % ‘the strength of sinners’ u-u So ® lexis 
(mg. ‘of the wicked’ = G&): % ‘ the unrighteous rulers’ Y-V So = 3: G& xara ras mpakets avrov ww 
pix dy = & (op. %): S$ ‘to the workers of iniquity’: emend ® fo don (Szend ) Xx yw = Gt ev ro 


(t& adds ynpas incorrectly), but possibly oppressed Israel (so v. 18 onwards). The tears of Israel are often mentioned 
in the Psalms (so Smend). Cf. Lam. i. 2 (‘She weepeth sore in the night, and her tears are on her cheeks’). If the 
subject is understood to be the widow clause 6 may be rendered (so Hebr. text): ‘and she sigheth because of her 
miseries * (TT by ; cp. Lam. 1. 7). 

16. A bitterness accepted is (such) sighing. i.e. the bitterness produced by such oppression is not allowed to 
pass by unheeded and unredeemed by God. The text of #2 is here uncertain. If the last word of the line is retained 
(I) and PS altered to 7134, render: ‘the bitterness of the crushed is accepted ’(an accepted sacrifice): Petérs, who 
keeps #2 unaltered (pointing M0), renders: ‘amaritudo gratiae adducit requiem ei’ (see further critical notes). 

(such) a cry bendeth the clouds. Cp. Ps, xviii. 10 (“ He bowed the heavens and came down’). Perhaps the idea 
is that the cry or supplication of the oppressed pierces the clouds (= God’s dwelling-place) and brings about the divine 
intervention. For God’s dwelling-place in the skies (clouds) cp. Ps. Ixvill. 34, Ixxxix. 6 (7). 

17. The appeal of the lowly traverseth the skies, And resteth not till it reach (its goal). Cp. Lam. iii. 44 
(‘Thou hast covered Thyself with a cloud that our prayer should not pass through’). A similar phrase occurs in the 
Zohar (according to Cowley-Neubauer) Lev. 18: ‘this word ascends and cleaves the firmament.’ 

(till) the righteous Judge executeth judgement. Cp. Gen. xviil. 25. 

18, Yea, the Lord will not tarry... i.e. will not delay His judgement on the oppressors. In this and the 
following verses the writer has in mind the heathen oppressors of God’s elect people. For the thought cp. 
ikeexy 7 t.- 2) et. i). 0: 

Till He smite the loins, Cp. Deut. xxxiil. 11. 

the merciless... the arrogant. Heathen ruling classes. (For phrase ‘ requite vengeance’ cp. Deut. xxxii. 43.) 

Till He dispossess the sceptre of pride. The expression ‘dispossess’ in such a connexion is unusual, but 
may be right, yielding a good sense. Smend proposes to read ‘beat down’. For ‘sceptre of pride... staff of 
wickedness’ cp. Ps. cxxv, 3; Isa. xiv. 5; Ezek. vil. tf; Ps. Ixxv. 11 (‘all the horns of the wicked will I cut (hew) off’). 


19. to man (wre). i.e. the heathen: cp. Ps. lvi. 2 (1). 
And rejoice them with His salvation. Cp. Is. xxv. 9; 4 Ezra vil. 28, villi, 39, xil. 34. 
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SIRACH 35. 20—36. 8 


ih""20(26) ¥[Beauteous is His favour in a time] of stress’. 


36 


I 


Bs 
rw 


3 
4 


3 


6 
(7) 
7 (8) 
(9) 


«As a rain-cloud? in the season of **drought”’. 


(f) XXXVI. 1-17 (XXXII. 1-134, XXXVI. 166-22). A prayer to God for [srael 
(= 24+24+3427+2424+242 distichs). 


2»Save us’, °O God of all®, 
4 And cast? Thy fear upon all the nations*. 

‘Shake Thy hand! against #the strange people®, 
And let them see » Thy power?. 

As Thou hast sanctified Thyself in us before them, 
So ‘glorify Thyself! Jin them! before us ; 

That they may know‘, as we also know, 
That there is none other God but Thee’. 

Renew ™the signs™, and repeat ™the wonders” , 
Make Hand and ®Right Arm” glortous. 

Waken indignation and pour out wrath, 
°Subdue?® the foe and Pexpel? the enemy. 


$ (10) Hasten “the ‘end 4 and ‘ordain the ‘ appointed time "*, 


®For who may say to Thee: What doest Thou ?® 


edece avrov (cp. Is. xlv. 8) y-y There ts a lacuna tn the Heb. ALS. : G has wparov edeos ev capo Odrtews avrou 
(x 248 Syro-Hex @ and & > avrov, which should probably be transposed to follow eheos): 1 may be restored 
Ap [or 15 ]s[9 m3]: so Smend, After erdeos (Sang. Am.) + del | Aence Peters restores spn | : 
‘and put to shame the enemy’. [N 248 prefix ws (ws, opacov = MN) mm) ] 2-2 own (2. jyd) nya: soa S 
zz-22 So Gr HL: S ‘ vengeance ‘ ®% 207 pr. apxn Aoyov = ® B(pAp = ‘section ”’ b-b So ® wy win = & eAeno ov 
nuas: Cp. XSXvV. (xxxii.) 23 c-¢ So 1: Gk Seumora (A and i>) O Beos TAVT@V (Secrora and o Geos variants) : 
Gr + cae em Breyov (HL et respice nos)—a dittograph from emBahe rov in foll. line Be Read Dvn (Smend) : others 
ofan}: AS. defect.: S ‘and let [Thy wrath] come’ [ from Ps. Ixxviii. (Ixxix.) 6] e 248 (so L)+7a pn 
ex(yrovvra ue (cp. Ps. xiv. 2): $ ‘that have not known Thee’ (Jer. x. 25): #+-ut cognoscant, quia non est deus 
nisi tu et enarrent magnalia tua (cp. vv. 3, 5, 8) ff G& enapov thy xetpa cov: Hf 437 (mg. +1) &-8 So ®: 
Gx «Ayn addAorpia h-b @& ry duvvagreav cov = BY PNW (sz7g.) il H) TAD: Ge peyaduGens (= Sannin) : 
S$ ‘sanctify Thyself’ i So Q mg. & ZS: W text ya (a mistake) k G@+oe (‘and let them know Thee’): > 
ae) Sd 1 & + Kup ( S>) m-m %} Aas NW... MN: Ge onpea... Oavparia (= 2 TN so WH mg.- cp. 
xlili. 25, xlvili.14) 9" So G@ S: ® ‘and make strong arm and right hand’: 70 248+ omws diyyavra ta Bavpacra 
gov ( from c. 10) 0-0 % yrany: Gk capo (but exT piety mm xivi. 18, xlvn. 7: so 1X Nenanee 24) P-P 
TA: Ge exrpepor (dul in xvii. 5 e£atpecv) a-9 Y jp = G& xatpor (so oflen in LXX) Tr So B®: G& pynoGOnre 
(= pp Is. xxvi. 16) opxecpou (dul & Syro-Hex @ [finis] read opiopov = ® apo rightly): S ‘let the time come ’ 
8-3 So HS (cp. Job xe 1 ae Cr Kat exOmpynoacbwoay (248 + co) Ta peyadea (248 Gavpacta) gov ty, 9 (1 1) > # 


a es Se 


20. AS a rain-cloud. Reading OWI Ayo: MM = ‘cloud’ or ‘rain’ rather than ‘lightning’ as usually rendered 
(jobexxvil, 20; Zech. x. 1),. so omend. 

(f) XXXVI. 1-17 (= @ NXXIII. 1-13 a, NX XVI. 16 6-22) forms an independent subsection, which is linked on 
naturally with what precedes. In the previous subsection the confident hope had been expressed that God would 
punish the arrogant heathen oppressors of Israel, and grant His people relief. In the present subsection the wniter 
pleads with God, in the form of a prayer, that He will save His own, and strike fear into the nations in order that all 
may know that He is God alone (wv. 1-5) ; God is urged to assert Himself by gathering in the scattered nation, and 
by compassionating Sion (vv. 6-17). There are some striking parallels between this prayer and parts of the synagogue 


liturgy, especially the Evghtcen Blessings (Shémonéh ‘Esréh), some of the key-words of which seem to be echoed here. 
1. O God ofall. Cp. xlv. 23, 1. 22 (Gr); Rom. ix. 5. 


2. cast Thy fear upon all the nations. Cp.1 Chron. xiv. 17. 
3. Shake Thy hand. Cp. (phrase) Is. x. 32. 
against the strange people. i.e. the Greeks. 
4. As Thou hast sanctified Thyself... So glorify Thyself. i.e. As Thou hast punished us in the sight of the 
heathen, so now punish them in the sight of us: cp. Ezek. xxxviii. 23. 
5. there is none other God but Thee. Cp. Is. xlv. 14; 1 Kings viii. 43, 60; 1 Chron. xvii. 20, &c. 


6. kKenew the signs, and repeat the wonders. As in the deliverance from Egypt: renew the wonders of the 
I-xodus. 


Make Hand and Right Arm glorious. Cp. Exod. xv. 6; Is. li. 9, liti. 10, Ixti. 8, Ixiii. 12. 
7. Waken indignation. Cp. Ps. Ixxviii. 38. 
pour out wrath. Cp. Ps. Ixxix. 6 (‘ pour out thy wrath upon the heathen that know thee not’). 
8. Hasten the ‘end’ and ordain the ‘appointed time’. The ‘end’ (Heb. }?) =the end of the period of 
oppression: the ‘appointed time’ is that of the deliverance (the same terms are used, almost in a technical sense, in 
Dan. xl. 27, 35.) The Heb. word here rendered ordarn (7p) means almost ‘give the command that it may come’. 


Even though the ‘end’ has been fixed, God can, if He chooses, shorten the period : cp. Mark xiii. 20 (cp. also 
Is. Ix. 22 6). G mistranslates ‘remember the oath ’. 


For who may say to Thee... Cp. Job ix. 12; Eccles. viii. 4. 
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SIRACH 36. 9-16 


& 9 (11) ‘Let "him that escapeth" “be devoured’ in the “glowing fire”, 
And may Thy people’s *wrongers* ¥find destruction’ ! 

# 10(12) Make an end of ?the head of the enemy’s princes? 
That saith: There is none beside me ! 


11a (& xxxiii. 13a) Gather all the tribes of Jacob, 
114(164) That they may receive their inheritance” °as in the days of old‘, 

12 (17) Compassionate ‘the people? that is called by Thy name, 
Israel, °whom Thou didst surname Firstborn®. 

13 (18) Compassionate Thy holy city, 
Jerusalem, ‘the place of Thy dwelling’. 

14 (19) Fill Sion &with Thy majesty, 
And ® Thy Temple® with Thy glory. 

15 (20) Give testimony ‘to the first of Thy works}, 
And establish ithe vision spoken in Thy name, 

16 (21) Give reward to them that wait for Thee, 
That Thy prophets may be proved trustworthy. 


U-u GF o (x* Sah + pn: NC-2 + aveBns 0) owCopevos = WAY Y-V & xata8pwoOnrw = Son? (cp. xlv. Hie) & a ‘destroy 
the enemy’ = wv Dox (for Im Sox») W-W Ge ev opyn mupos = UN NONI: S ‘in anger and in fire’ 
x-x adccourres (B 68); xarocxouvres (70 A* uid. 306), xatexovtes (106 corr.): the rest xaxouvtes S-Y G evpoway 
amwdeay: cp. IAN “IY Num. xxiv. 20 2-2 7 IND OAND WN (mg. 3 1N) : Gi xethadas apyovtwy €x6pwv (8 Ne. = 
Gk): % ‘crown of the enemy’ [exOpwv v. 1. ver (106 157) and ebvev €xOpav (155) ] a + same clause as tn 


Vv. 5 (= 5 b) b-b 3 onan : Gk kat karaxAnpovoynoets avtovs = ? od'man (248 106 KaTexAnpovopnea ) c-c 
DIP we: & =? oD joa: S ‘as Thou saidst from the days of old’ d-d So G&: S$ and & ‘ Thy people’ 
[ Gk + xupre : bul ® 253 23 San > and 3 also | Cele 4d) -o —— ov Tpwroyovoy wmvoyacas, 157 248; bul 
C &c. ov mpwroyorp (+ ‘tuo ’) (X&4 mpwroroKw) wpowwaas Hf iH pnaw jd: Ge wodw (so L: bute A Sah romov) 
KataTravuyatos wou 6-8 3 70 SN (mg. P97) : Ck aperadoytas gov (so De a7? apetadoyta, used of ‘ glorifying , 
God, cp. Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 93f.: t= 79 m Ps, xxix. (xxx.) 6 Symm.): 253 307 Syro-Hex 
appnra (307 apera) Aoyia cou (CAV. ‘Fill Sion with Thine unspeakable oracles oe also misread apat Ta Aoyia gov 


(Bb: R.V. ‘exalt Thine oracles ) h-h # s527 NX so S: & rov dAaov aov (read vaov ) imi 7h PY vinand : 
Ck ros ev apxn (& ab initio) kropace cov = S ‘to Thy works as from the first ’ j-j ® Jows 123 pin = Ck 


mpopyrecas (= jn Dan. xi. 14) tas em ovopate pou (248 mpopyras): cp. & & ‘the prophecies of Thy prophets that 


me 


9g. Let him that escapeth . . . destruction. Num. xxiv. 19, 20 seems to have been in the writer’s mind here. 

10. Make an end of the head of the enemy’s princes. i) text has ‘of the princes of Moab’, a correction by the 
text of Num. xxiv. 17. Here again there is probably a reminiscence of Num. xxiv. 17: ‘princes’ here = ‘Nb 
(R. V. ‘ corners’), which Ben-Sira understands in the sense expressed by the LXX ad Joc. (apynyous). The ‘head of the 
enemy’s princes’ means some one pre-eminent hostile person, probably either Antiochus the Great, or Seleucus IV, or 
Antiochus IV. [Perhaps Antiochus the Great (223-187 B.C.) is meant, who wrested Syria (including Judaea) from 
Egyptian rule (198), and made many other conquests. In 190 B.c. he was defeated by the Romans at Magnesia, and 
compelled to give up the greater part of his conquests (but not Coele-Syria). In vw. 9@ (‘Let him that escapeth be 
devoured in the glowing fire’) there may be an allusion to Antiochus’s plight after this disastrous defeat. ] 

Il (116= xxxvi. 164 &). Gather all the tribes of Jacob, That they may receive their inheritance. 1.e. that 
they may once again receive possession of the whole of the Holy Land. The Restoration under Cyrus had been 
incomplete, the Jews only recovering a small part of their ancient inheritance. The greater part of the nation was 
still ‘scattered’ in foreign lands, and this state of things was never essentially altered. Technically, therefore, the 
‘Exile’ still continued, and continues. 

12. Compassionate the people that is called by Thy name... Firstborn. Cp. Exod.iv.22. For ‘that is called 
by Thy name’ (xexAnpeévov én’ dvépati gov) Syr. has ‘over whom Thy name ts called’ = # ‘ super quam (sc. plebem) invo- 
catum est nomen tuum’. Cp. Deut. xxviii. 10. See further xliv. 23 2 note. 

13. Jerusalem, the place of Thy dwelling. Cp. 1 Kings viii. 39, 43, 49 (also 13); Exod.xv. 17. [€ ‘ place of thy 
rest’ on account of the assonance between NAY (30) and Nav.) 

14. Fill Sion with Thy majesty. @& (R.V. ‘ Fill Zion ; exalt Thine oracles’; cp. also A. V.) has been misread (see 
critical notes). 

Thy Temple with Thy glory. Cp. Hag. il. 7 

15. Give testimony to the first of Thy works. i.e. openly acknowledge the position of Israel as firstborn. 
According to the Rabbis Israel was one of the six things created (or created in the divine thought) before the creation 
of the world. This was deduced from Ps. Ixxiv. 2, ‘O remember the congregation which Thou didst create of old,’ 
DIP np Anyy (cited by Schechter ad /oc.). 

And establish the vision spoken in Thy name. Cp. (for phrase) 1 Kings vill. 20; the prophecies of the 
prophets are, of course, referred to; ‘ Vision’ (jm) often occurs as a title at the beginning of the prophetical books. 

16. be proved trustworthy. ‘Verified’; cp. Gen. xlil. 20 (same verb). 
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SIRACH 36. 17-21 


w" 17(22) Thou wilt hear the prayer 'of Thy servants i 
m According to Thy good favour™ towards nThy people®: 
That all the ends of the earth® may know 
PThat Thou art the eternal God?. 


(2) XXXVI. 18-20 (23-25). Moral discernment the fruit of experience (= 3 distichs). 


18 (23) 4Every meat doth "the belly” eat, 
Yet is Sone meat more pleasant than another®. 
n° 19(24) The palate tasteth ‘the dainties that are bestowed‘, 
And the discerning heart “the dainties of falsehood". 
20(25) "A deceitful heart* produceth sorrow, 
But an experienced man *wardeth it off’. 


(6) XXXVI. 21-26 (26-31). Concerning women (= 3+2+2 distichs). 


#)" 21(26) “A woman will receive any man, 
x Yet is one woman more pleasant than another*. 


spake in Thy name’ k G+ «up (L = YH >) I-] % Pray = oKerwy cov (KN A 155 253 LH and 3): 
C txerwy cov (‘ Thy suppliants ’) m-m So 1 : Cr kata thy evAoytuy Aapwv (but 307 Kara Thy evdoxtay : fhe same 
mistake xiii. 15): after the misreading evdoyay had arisen the incorrect gloss Aapwv was added: 5 = ® n-n x* 


IGOR EbD 0-0 So : G& mavres ot eme ths yns (& onines qui habitant terram) pp ® [ow] Se oomN D 
(Hebr. MS. defect. at end of line) =— Uk (248) OTL OU KUPLOS TWY ALWYAY (this the original reading) ont Kuptos €t o 
Geos reov awe (also other vartants) a ® pr. D (= Pb) marking a new section r-r = one of the marginal 
readings of yas restored by Smend, viz. waa] = Ge: ex naan (‘throat’): S ‘soul’ 88 Reading (which 


is defective) ory(2] 2[ap(N0] San wr yw (Peters, Smend) = & i-t ® mg. Ta oyon (/ex/ 71): G Bpwpara 
@npas (° dainties of the chase’ = ? "YN ‘MYDD, cp. Gen. XXvil. 4 f.) tt-tt So ®: G& hoyous Wevdets (adopting ss bn a 
from line a ®&: so Hart): so = | 7: he Hebr. readings of the verse are uncertain, there being several variants in 
mg. and in MSS. Band C. The more important may be exhibited thus: (C at) a7 “oyon (C oy) ima pn 
33 ‘Nyon (v. 7. wma, pa) pao 391] u-u % apy ad: Ge xapdia orpeBdy = wpy 2d v-V  fex/ Iw: 
® mg. 2IWs: G& avranodoce avra: 9° understands these things ’ w This verse 1s misplaced in WW, being 
inserted between vv. 18-19 (23-24): a> x-x Gk renders freely (in order to avoid repetition of yun) eote de 


17. Thou wilt hear the prayer of Thy servants. Or ‘ Thy servant’ = Israel; cp. Dan. ix. 17; 1 Kings vii. 30. 

According to Thy good favour towards Thy people. Cp. Ps. cvi. 4 (G& ‘according to the blessing of Aaron’ 
[cp. Num. vi. 22 f.] is due to a corruption in the Greek text ; see critical note). 
That all the ends of the earth may know (3) mg. ‘see’). Cp. Is. ii. ro. 


the eternal God (ndyy bx). Cp. Gen. xxi. 33; Isa.xl.28. Cp. also1 Kings viii.60. Smend notes the significant 
omission in this prayer of all reference to the Messiah. 

A new division of the book begins with xxxvi. 18 (G@ xxxvi. 23) which extends to xxxix. 11. Its contents, which are 
somewhat miscellaneous in character, may, perhaps, be grouped under the general title of ‘ Precepts for social life’. 
It falls naturally into the following sections: xxxvi. 18 (G xxxvi. 23)—xxxvil. 15 ; xxxvil. 16-31 5 xxxvili, 1-23; and 
XXXVIll. 24—XxXxix. 11, with an Appendix, xxxix. 12-35. 

XXXVI._ 18 (& XXXVI. 23)—NXXVII. 1§ again falls into four subsections, the first of which treats of the moral 
discernment of a man of experience (xxxvi. 18-20 = G 23-25), the second of women (xxxvi. 21-26 = & 26-31), the 
third of friendship (xxxvii. 1-6), and the fourth of counsellors true and false (xxxvil. 7-15). 

(2) XXXVI. 18-20 (= @ 23-25). A parallel is drawn here between the senses and the moral faculties; in each 
case the educated sense or faculty discriminates. 

19. the dainties that are bestowed. Perhaps the dainties set on the table before a distinguished guest are meant 
or the ‘portions’ referred to in Neh. vill. 10, 12 (cf, Esther 1x. 19, 22). For the Hebr. words = ‘ that are bestowed ’ 
(a1 ‘pyn) cp. Gen. xxx. 20 [Hebr. text I27 "DY yields no sense. & ‘dainties of the chase’ may be due to 
sa couies ee ceil Sages Hebr. reading derived from the passage]. 

e dainties of falsehood. The deceptiv isgul 
PE Gein Tob vai 11, xen ptive and alluring appearance that disguises what is false. For the senti- 


20. A deceitful heart. Cp. Jer. xvii. 9 (same phra : a mi 
: : es ¥ 2s : Se}. Produceth sorrow,’ 1.¢€. sorrow ‘ < 
directed (tortuous) intelligence is referred to. 2 ) ; to itself ; perhaps mis 


a an expe mented man wardeth it off. The Hebr. lit. rendered =causeth it (sorrow or trouble) to return by means 
of it (se. the heart or intelligence), i.e. wards off its attack by foresight and intelligence. The word for ‘experienced’ 
here is Pp‘, which occurs otherwise only in Neo-Hebrew. 


6b) XXXVI, 21- = = i i 
| Mea ie 21-26 (= & 26-31) forms a second subsection. Its general theme is women: happy is the man with 


21. A woman will receive... #) misplaces the verse, inserting it between verses 18 and 19. S omits it. 
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SIRACH 36. 22—37. 3 


%" 22 (27) The beauty of a woman brighteneth the countenance’, 
And excels every 7delight of the eyez. 
23 (28) When she possesseth also *a soothing tongue’, 
Her husband is not (like other) sons of men. 
#)"> 24 (29) >He that getteth” a wife »’(getteth) the choicest possession», 
¢A help meet for him‘, and 4a pillar of support4. 
25 (30) Without a hedge the vineyard is laid waste, 
And without a wife (a man is) “4a wanderer and homeless“. 
26 (31) Who trusteth °an armed band? 
‘That rusheth! from city to city? 
So is the man that hath no £nest8, 
Who resteth where evening befalls him. 


(c) XXXVII. 1-6. Of friendship, good and bad (= 3+3 distichs). 


37 #°?') 1 Every friend saith: "I am a friend®; 
iBut there is a friend who is (only) friend in name’. 
2 Is there not Jla sorrow!) *that cometh nigh unto death *— 
1A deeply loved friend’! ™who changeth to an enemy™? 
3"O base nature! why then wast thou created", 
°To fill° the world’s face” 4with deceit?! 


Ouyatnp Ovyatpos Kpectowr Y 307+ avdpos: H+ viri sui: S ‘her face’ 2-2 = HF PY TN so S: G& emOvacay 
av@partrav ZZ 21, 23> aa 2) ap, xpd (Prov. xv. 4): G& em yAwoons autns edeos kat mpautns (248 + tacts) : 
# lingua curationis et mitigationis misericordia b-b 8 mg. has part. ANP = G: so W? (Lév:): WP (ext) 


Map ‘eet’ (¢mperative) = 3 bb-bb %H® pop mwa a: Ge evapyerar xticews: S ‘at the head of thy possession’ 
c-¢ ALS. reads YI) Wy: G BonOov cat avrov = 7199 “Wy (Gen. ii. 18) = S (skis probably original reading) : 
#” mg. and BH? asap Wy (Jer. i. 18) ‘a fortified town’ d-c So #1: G orvdov avamavocws: S ‘pillar over 
against thee’ (S may have read a faulty text: JID Woy) WI ny) dd-dd 9 43) yo (Gen. iv. 12, 14): 
Gr orevaler mAavwpevos (LAX Gen. iv. 12 orevov kat Tpepov) = i ingemiscit egens e-e # NIY WWI (Cop. 
1 Chron. vii. 4) ‘in a band of war’ = G& evlovm Anorn (evfeves = WW in Aguila; AnoTns = WI in LXX): 
S ‘the youth like a gazelle’ (a9) c% Syr. sense: and ‘28 for &1¥: cp. also Cant. il. 9) f-£ 9 abonn: 
G (B) cpadrAoperm but ehadrdopevo (248 106 155): she rest apaddopevm = FY S s-< So G: & ‘wife’ 
b-h G& edihiaga avtm xayw (but all authorities omit avtw excep! B: tt ts a dittograph of xayw (Smend)) Il 9? fext 
ans ov’ anX & FN ‘but there is a friend the name of a friend’ (7.e. ‘only a friend in name’). But the Hebr. is 
nol smooth: Gx (ovepate povov didros) suggests AWW DWI ‘a friend (onlv) in name’: % ‘whose name is friend’ 
(=? nN Dv) J) EP fext yr: but emend to 1 = tristitia kK-k So 1: G [Aum] en ews Oavarou (so X* B*: 
# inest): v./. pever (BD Nc Syro-Hex mg.): $= I-] 3° wep ye: ®® Jw yr: ‘friend like the (thy) 
soul’: & eTaipos Kat idos In-mM QF (A 155 254 296 308) TpeTopevos ets exOpov = (others ELS exOpav — i): 
S (omitting —y¥5 al end of v. 2 and confusing 8 of 3a with 7) renders 2b ‘{a deeply loved friend] shall he be 
to thee’. (v. 3) ‘Enemy and evil’, &c. n-n #? sprayy yyw Wx’ yr (so? sudstantially’) ¢.e. ‘ Woe to 
the evil man that saith: Why was I created?’ (cp. Is. xxix. 16): G w rovnpov evOupnpua mobev evexvdaOns, 2. ¢. 
‘O wicked imagination! whence wast thou fashioned’ (rolled, sc. 0” the potter's wheel): by this correct Q and 


read: NAS ID yD ya ay on 0-0  xdnb: Ge cadupa p-p ® San 3: Ge ry Enpav q-4 3] mp7: 


22. The beauty of a woman brighteneth the countenance (for Obay Hif. Gps OG Xx. 26 lp e sXV1. 16 1 
23. a soothing tongue. lit. ‘ healing of tongue’ (Prov. xv. 4; cp. also Prov. xiv. 30 and Eccles. x. 4); @& ‘ if there 
is on her tongue mercy and meekness’ (248 adds ‘ and healing’). 
Her husband ... lit. ‘her husband is not of the sons of men,’ i.e. is unusually fortunate. 
24. He that getteth a wife... The other form of the text (see critical note) runs: 
‘Get a wife, (as) the choicest possession— 
A fortified city, and a pillar of support.’ 
For a form of the distich see Prov. iv.7. [‘Get’ has the idea of acquiring by purchase, as in fact was customary with 
a wife. 
25. Without a hedge. Cp. Ps. v.5; Prov. xxiv. 30, 31. 
a wanderer and homeless. Cp. Gen. iv. 12, 14 (Cain) ; same phrase. 
26. that hath no nest. No wife, no house. For ‘house’ (2) = wife. Cp. J/shnah Yoma i. t. 
(c) XXXVII. 1-6. This forms a third subsection, Its theme is true and false friendship (cp. what is said on the 
same subject in ch. vi). 
1. Every friend saith: Iam a friend... Cp. Prov. xx. 6 (‘Many a man will meet one who is kind to him, but 
a faithful man who can find ?’) 
there is a friend who is (only) friend in name. This agrees with &; but 5 interprets otherwise: ‘ whose 
name is friend,’ i.e. who deserves the name. 
3. O base nature! 7 TS. = ‘the evil Yeser: cp. Gen. vi. 5. In order to avoid imputing the creation of ‘the 
evil nature’ to God & rationalizes, translating ‘ wast thou created’ by évexvAio Ons (see critical note). 
To fill the world’s face. Same phrase, Is. xiv. 21. 
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SIRACH 387. 4-10 


%°(3) 4 rBase is the friend who hath regard to (one's) table’, 
But in the time of stress standeth aloof. 
5 ®A good friend contendeth with (one's) enemy*, 
t Andt against "adversaries® holdeth the shield. 
6 Forget not’ a comrade “in conflict”, 
x And forsake him not when thou takest spoil*, 


(d) XXXVI. 7-15. Of counsellors true and false (= 4+6+2+4+2 +41 distichs). 


7 Every counsellor *pointeth (with) the hand, 
But there is hé that counselleth a way to suit himself? ; 
8 Beware of the counsellor, 
And inform thyself beforehand what is his interest : 
¢For he himself will also® take thought: 
e¢¢ Why should it fall out as he wishes ?’°¢ 
9 And will say to thee: ‘How good? is thy course! 
And (then) stand off to watch “‘thy misfortune™. 
®° =. 10 Consult not ‘with 'those opposed to thee!®, 
And hide thy counsel from him that is envious— 


Gr ev Sodcornte: W malitia et dolositati illius r-r So # (= S ‘evil is the friend who approacheth the table’): 
Gk misunderstanding yr mistranslates the whole line eraipos pirov ev evpoovry noerat 8-8 So 9°: & again 
mistranslates (but perhaps from a corrupt Hebr. text) erarpos rho avrmover xapwv yaortpos (? reading DY Sin) 3mK 
apa ya: ae. Sion (= moveiv 1 Sam. xxiii. 21, LXNX) for nea and yr for at with apa from next verse) 
t-t G>(dul 70 248 have xa: so % and ®) u-u H omy (Weo-Hebr. for DS): G rodepov (bu/ 248 rodeprtov) 
v-v Wp mown SN = @&: % ‘praise not’ = navin-bx W-w 3 35pa: & ev ry Wyn cov x-x So® = G (but, 
perhaps, ev xpnpacw cov = Wa for Toovin): S$ ‘make him not ruler’ (perhaps an mlerpretation of ynatyn-by) 
‘in thy house’ (? yn‘32 /or 155w2). Cp Gen. xX Xix0 a~a 99 4) 99 ‘shaketh the hand’: G@& c£atpet Bovdny 
(cp. emraipey == 531 XXXII. 3, xlvi. 4: and BovAn = ‘TV V1. 2) 2 7)" me. and WP Arn “WN ‘saith behold’: S ‘behold’ 
[ for e£aiper 23 296 have e&epea = EU prodit | b-b JP poy = ee aay, according to him’ c-c FP 
WHI NM DI dD ce-cc 99 bypy poy ar and: & pynmote Badn emt cot KAnpov (% ne forte mittat sudem in terram): 
Ck perhaps read Sippy poy (cp. Job vi. 27: 1 Sam. xiv. 42): % ‘lest he cast upon thee evil hurt’ 4 ¢ #% Joo = 
JON dd-dd 7 yy 4 Zit. ‘thy poverty ’ (cp. IV. 2G) Ci to ovpByoopevoy cor: & ‘thy shame e-e FH? pon = 
% socero tuo (#® legible): but yon can hardly be right (A = ‘thy father-in-law’, ce. husband's father, 
always in ref. to a woman: Smend explained by Arab. 4» = dux viae malus, ‘an untrustworthy guide’: dud shis 
word is uncertain): G rov vmoBderropevov ae: emend to \WOP (with Lévi: this seems to be the best suggestion _yel made, 


and may, perhaps, be accepted provisionally) : cp. & ‘thine enemy’. [£dersh., Margol. suggest JN as = & from 


4. standeth aloof. Cf. 2 Sam. xvii. 13 (phrase). 
[4 ae ‘alae by G ; R.V. renders ‘There is a companion, which rejoiceth in the gladness of a friend’. See 
critical note. 
5. A good friend... G again misunderstands the text (see critical note; R.V. renders & ‘There is a companion, 
which for the belly’s sake laboureth with his friend’. 
against adversaries hojdeth the shield. Cp. Ps. xxxv. 2. 


(7) XXXVII. 7-15. This forms a fourth subsection. It treats of counsellors base and faithful. 

7- Every counsellor pointeth (with) the hand. The Hebr. expression means ‘to shake the hand’, and may be 
understood as = ‘to beckon with the hand’ as a preliminary to speech (cp. the phrase xaraceiew 77 yerpi; e.g. Acts xil. 
17, &c.). But this phrase is only used in reference to a public meeting, while here it is private counsel that is spoken 
of. It is better, therefore, with Smend, to understand the expression in the sense of Is. xiii. 2, of pointing the way = 
‘he points out a way or course of action’. The alternative reading of the Hebrew (‘ Every counsellor saith: Behold !’ 


cp. the alternative Greek reading and &) certainly is well supported. It is preferred by Lévi. Smend, however, 
regards this as an interpretation. [@& ‘ extolleth counsel ’ rnisrepresents.] 


he that counselleth a way tosuit himself. Cp. Deres’ Eres zuta 8: ‘ Beware of him that counselleth according 
to his own way’ (= T. B. Sanh. 76b): 13% 1d PVA Vt WW (cited by Edersheim). 
8. what is his interest (lit. ‘need’) (cf. #) G&). 


For he himself will also take thought : ‘Why should it fall out as he wishes?’ The thought is set forth. 
he metaphor of the lot underlies the expression (cp. also S$) = why should matters fall out as he wishes andy = oy)? 


Levi arrives at a similar meaning for the text. He explains by the phrase by bpp (‘to fall to’) = ‘to goon the side of’, 
espouse the cause of’.(cp. 1 Chron. xii. 20); so here = why should it go to his benefit or interest ? i.e. why should the 
matter result In benefiting him? @ has misread and misunderstood the clause (cp. Rae 


10. those opposed to thee. See critical note. For words expressing hostility and envy in parallelism cp. Is. xi. 13. 
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SIRACH 87%. 11 


b] 


With’ a woman 8about8 her rival, 

b And from fan enemy!® ‘about war with him!; 
With a merchant about Jbusiness), 

And from a buyer about selling ; 
k With an evil-disposed man* ‘about benevolence}, 

And a merciless man “about human happiness” ; 
"(With) the worthless workman® about his work, 

"® And the yearly hireling™ °about the sowing of seed®; 
(With) the idle slave about much work— 

Put no trust in these Pfor any counsel? ! 
“But rather with a man that feareth always4, 

"Whom thou knowest to be a keeper of the Law’; 
®Whose heart is at one with thine own§, 

‘Who’, if thou stumblest, "will be grieved for thee". 


2 


Aram. Son = ‘to see’. Here used in a hostile sense| f¥ here tnserts a doublet of clauses (e) and (f) 8-8 


Gy = rept (x C &c. also L): B>mem: for anry dy $ substitutes ‘lest thou commit adultery with her’ (4o avord 
sanctioning concubinage implied by text) b-h %#? sspi: Gk cae pera Setdov (= 70: cp. Deut. xx. 8): du 


context requires ‘enemy’ (so S): read therefore with Smend Wd (cp. v. 5) i-i 3” ynnondn dx: G& (so S) mepe 
modepou = 3” (but parallelism with ANAS requires suffix) j-] W omann: G wepe peraBodrras (N peraBadns) 
‘concerning exchange ’ k-k 7 yn Wx oy: Ge pera Backavav (— Ueda) ON eae xiv. 13). Perhaps jy has 
fallen out in 3: & cum viro livido supports ® in reading wx -] ®® Son Spin dx (cp. OyO37 Ps. cxvi. 12): 
®? son midvor Sy ("nm "3 common in Neo-Hebrew: ? substituted in MS. for the earlier expression): G& mept 


evyaptotias m-m 7 Aw. 20 by = ‘about the happiness (welfare) of flesh ’ n-0 79? ww by: Or petra 
oxyvnpov ; % cum Operario agrario = pera epyarov aypou ( for apyou from next clause): % ‘with a cheating servant’, 
cp. BP? vay byp (P misread 7D) no-on 79? aw aw (so Q® mg.: Q’ ew WwW): G& pera piobov ageoriov 
(B): but for last word Syro-Hex 253 23 eeoriov: N*C 155 308 emeoriov: she rest rightly with & emereov 


(== ycanly - ep, Deut, xv; 18 LXX) 0-0 HP? yor XI by: Gk ( freely) mept cuvrehecas: 1 consummatione 
anni D-P Of Tept Taons gvBovAtas q-a 7H WON INDYD wre (read oy) ON JS: Gk aA n peTa avOpas evoeSaus 
evderexile, cp. & ‘with men righteous be dwelling ’ r-r 7%) = G& (but evrodas): % ‘for they fear to sin before 


God’ 8-3 if 5225 1395 Dy WwW = Jt. ‘with whose heart (it is) as thine own heart’: & = 9253 WR, 
which may be right tt He on: BH? om =a dS U-U Gr guvadynoe: gor = JI DY? (‘ will be troubled on 


i1. With ... from. The clauses that follow in 11 are in subordination to ‘consult not (with)’ and ‘hide thy 
counsel (from) ’ in Io. 

With a woman about her rival. i.e. with a wife about another woman whom one is intending to take as 
a second wife ; the Hebr. word used here (M7¥ = avri{ndos) has this technical meaning; cp. xxvi. 6 (also xxv. 11). In 
these passages Ben-Sira apparently has in mind some of the evil results of polygamy, which were in evidence when 
he wrote. The same word (= ‘rival wife’) is used in 1 Sam. i. 6; cp. also Lev. xvi. 18. 

And fromanenemy... @& ‘and with a coward about war’. 

With a merchant about business. @& has ‘concerning exchange’, i.e. about what to buy (the goods that 
the merchant has to sell). The cases enumerated are of persons directly interested in the results of the transactions. 
From such the reader 1s warned not to seek advice. : 

And from a buyer about selling. i.e. about the price he should pay one. Such cautions as these are 
especially necessary in the East. 

With an evil-disposed man... The list of unsuitable counsellors that follows consists of such as are 
incapacitated from giving advice on the particular matter by inherent defects of character. ‘ An evil-disposed man,’ 
i.e. an ill-natured, grudging man (Lat. ‘cum viro livido’). For ‘ benevolence’ G& has epi evxaptarias—evxapiotia 
apparently = display of kindliness. 

about human happiness. i.e. about the good fortune and happiness of any one. & ‘about kindness’. 

And the yearly hireling about the sowing of seed. & offers an interesting variety of reading here (see 
critical note). The reading of the cursives (55 106 248 254 296), viz. emereiov (= & ‘annuli’), 1s correct as against 
the uncials (BC &*), and is attested by 9. It is not ‘the domestic (épeoriov) servant’, but the ‘yearly hireling’ 
that the verse is concerned with. Such an one remained in his employment not a day longer than he was obliged 
(cp. Isa. xvi. 14); hence it would be of all things most unprofitable to discuss with one of this class something which 
would be carried out after the termination of his year’s contract—viz. the sowing of seed in the autumn. 

(With) the idle slave about much work. i.e. the opinion of a lazy servant must not be asked on the 
question whether there is much work to be done (Edersheim). . 

12. with a man that feareth always .. . keeper of the Law. i.e. a man who is God-fearing and pious: 
such a counsellor will be guided by right principle. For the phrase ‘that feareth always’ cp. Prov. xxviil. 14; also 
xvill. 27 of our book. 

Whose heart... i.e. a faithful counsellor must be one who can act in a disinterested way, and is not 
committed to any course by special interests of his own. 
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SIRACH 37. 13-19 


®®'”) 13 Do thou also ‘take knowledge’ of the counsel of (thine own) heart, 
~For thou hast no one more true to thee”. 
14 The heart of a man *telleth (him) his opportunities* 
Better than seven watchmen Yon a tower’. 
15 But in all this intreat God, 
That He may direct thy steps in truth. 


(a) XX XVII. 16-26. True and false wisdom (= 3+2[4+1|+2+3 distichs). 


16 ®The beginning of every action is speech, 
And before every work is the thought?. 

17 >The roots of the heart’s deliberations 

(18) Bring forth four branches?: 

18 Good and evil, life and death ; 

‘But the tongue ruleth over them altogether’. 
2° 19 ¢There is a wise man who is wise for many? 

But for himself ®is a fool®. 


account of thee’), which 7s the mg. reading of Q® (corrupled to Vay’ in H?: WH? lert yox yy ==? (pointing V2) 
condolebit tibi [ Pe/ers}: ‘shall be weary for thee ’) v-v ® pan: G& ormocov = pan: & renders whole verse: 
‘for his faith shall quicken him, and also he is faithful like thee’ W-w 3)” 121010 jOX > (7. px) PON (9° shop) a) 
€k ov yap eorw coe miororepos autns x-x 79 ynryy a) ah ( pi. of nyw ‘hour, ume = opportunity : form 
unusual): Ge anayyedev enore ewbev (‘is sometimes wont to bring him tidings’ R.V.) (157+ 70 adnOes: 106° 
adnOwa = 9): % ‘shall rejoice in (for shall show) his ways’ y-y ®® pay Sy: Ge em perewpou KaOnpevar emt 
axons (xaOnuevor an addition: ¢.p. and «.a. a double rendering of AD by): H”° has ww by ‘upon a peak’ 
[ possibly em perewpov = WY Sy and G gives a conflation|, % renders ‘more than the riches of the world that 
profit not’ (‘thinking of Matt. iv. 8’ [Har/]) 9-® So 9° G& : % ‘before all men and before everything God hath 
created all’, [For ‘355 zz (b) #® Aas WNI.] BW ante omnia opera (a/, omnem operam) verbum verax praecedat 


te et ante omnem actum consilium stabile b-b 79° pyoaY AYIIN 329 (D midyann) mann (D apy) napy 
(D men5*) inp (mg. +D ora) : Ge wyvos addawoews (= ? map’onn) kapdtas Teaoapa pepy avatedder [ Hedr. explains 
& which yrelds no suitable sense]: pepn = DIDDY WP? (cp. Daw Gen. xlvili. 22) e-e So H = Uh: 6 “eamat 
rules over his tongue shall be preserved from evil’ dd % pony o'and oon ww: & cor avnp (Syro-Hex 


253 > avnp) mavoupyos Kat moAXwy madeuTns (xai> A SG y= #)) [ = ): possibly, however, reading DN 
Sor 0In3, and treating this as Hif.: Lévi considers pani a mistake for nam: Nif. nol otherwise attested) e-e 7” 


Sen (soW" me.) = G&S: W® and BS ON (Peters renders: et animam suam liberat): 5 renders whole verse: 








13. take knowledge...  Self-reliance is, after all, best; for the maxim regarding the counsel of the heart cp. - 
the AfDhabet of Ben-Sira (1): ‘Take sixty counsellors, but the counsel of thine own heart do not abandon.’ 

14. The heart of a man telleth (him) his opportunities ... The Hebr. word rendered ‘ opportunities’ = lit. 
‘hours’, (Yt): the right opportune time for doing a thing (in this sense in Neo-Hebrew). The ‘seven watchmen 
on a tower’ of the second half of the verse may be an allusion to astrologers (Heb. is D°DYS lit. ‘ watchers’). For 
the number ‘seven’ in such a connexion cp. Prov. xxvi. 16, 25; Jer. xv.9. The moral of the verse is that man should 
trust the instincts of his own heart most (so also &). 

15. But in all this intreat God. @& has ‘above all these’; counsel, to be fruitful, must be taken in conjunction 
with prayer. Prayer is of primary importance. The counsellors may be ranked in an ascending order of importance 
as one’s friends, oneself, God (Edersheim). With the verse cp. Prov. xvi. 9. 


AXXVII. 16-31. This section falls into two well-defined subsections, the first of which is concerned with wisdom 
true and false (vv. 16-26), and the second with wisdom or discretion applied to eating (vv. 27-31). 

(2) XXXVII. 16-26 opens with some general remarks on reflection and thought. Thought precedes and determines 
action. Wisdom and folly bring in their train good and evil, life and death; but the fate of men is above all con- 
trolled by the tongue of the teacher (vz. 16-18). In the verses that follow (19-26) three classes of wise who are not 
really such (vv. 19, 20, 22) are contrasted with those who really deserve the name of ‘ wise’ (wv. 23, 24, 26). ‘ Wise’ 
throughout is a term for the well-instructed scribe or teacher. 

a ane roots of the heart’s deliberations bring forth four branches. The Hebrew (note the v. /.) may be 
rendered : 

‘The root of counsels is the heart ; 

. It brings forth four branches.’ 

This accords well with v. 16. The workings of mind and the moral will issue in action which results in a harvest of 
good or evil, life or death. For the figure (root and branches) cp. 1.20. [x gives no coherent sense. } 

18. Good and evil, life and death. Cp. xxxili. (xxxvi.) 14; Deut. xxx. 19. 

a the tongue ruleth over them altogether. Cp. Prov. xviii. 21 (‘Life and death are in the power of the 
ongue’). 

19. ... Who is wise for many But for himself is a rat The verse may be explained to mean either (a) there 
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SIRACH 37. 20-27 


ye" 20 f€ And there is a wise man who is loathed for his speech®, 
And is cut off ® from all enjoyment? ; 
G 21 [|For winning grace has not been bestowed upon him from the Lord, 
And he depriveth himself of all honour]. 
#">' 22? And there is Ja wise man who is wise/ for himself, 
The fruit of whose understanding (is) ‘upon his body*. 
°° 23'And there is a wise man 'who is wise for his people’, 
The fruit of whose understanding is ™lasting™. 
25 "The life of a man (numbers) °days but few?®, 
| P But the life of Jeshurun days innumerable?. 
"°' 24 24Who is wise for himself shall have his fill of enjoyment’, 
And “all who see him’ count him happy. 
26 ‘Who is wise (for his) peoplet gaineth “honour”, 
And his name ‘abideth in life eternal’. 


(6) XXXVI. 27-31. Wisdom or discretion applied to eating (=2+2+41 distichs). 


#"° 27 My son, prove thy soul “in thy life*, 
And see (that) what harmeth it *thou give it not. 


‘every one that is wise in his own conceit is a fool’. | aypynoros: © insuavis = # | f Pr. ti. & de sofistica et 
versuta locutione 8-H OND YNDID DIN WY: G ear codiCopevos ev Aoyors (Syro-Hex + Kat) puanros h-h 7 
myn Sox dan (‘from all agreeable food’): G waons tpopys (N* 106 157 248 253 Syro-Hex gogias): Sah 
tpvdys = yn rightly (rpopn for rpvpy xli. 1). Read ayn Son: Dax 7 1s an addition (a conflate reading) : 
= ‘and he depriveth himself of all honour’ (? = 21 b): doth 3 and ® omit two lines: possibly $ omits 20 b, 214 
and this line = 21 b (so Smend): B>21 a and b: not improbably there rs a doublet in G& (vv. 20, 21), and & may 
represent a variant of 20 b (# ‘is cut off from all enjoyment’ = % (varian/) ‘is deprived of all honour)’ is 
lransposes VV. 22, 23 (wrongly: cp. 24, 26) J-) So® = DL: & codos k-k So ®: & ‘from the sight of his 
face’: Qt em croparos (1¢ad cwparos) moro (296 > mora = an interpolation from 23b) 3-| The verse ts wanting in 


P: ®° pom wy = & roy eavrov daov radevoer: & ‘who is wise at all times’ = O5n° pdyyd > op. 19a | G aunp 


at beginning of line = WY misread Wx) m-m So & (= jox2): ®° ona = ‘in their own bodies’ : dat by 


(xot 3) would be expected here: cp. 22. Context supports G&. & ‘for themselves’ D Hf} /ransposes 77. 24, 25 
(rightly): S>v. 25 o-o 3) DD’ TppD: BW? apo oO: G& ev apOpo npepwr. Read with Smend BOO 
(cp. (b) and xii. 13) P-P SoH: WP has Sen» oy for paw (= G& tov lopayr): dul PAW original q-9 9 
wid pon: G avnp cogos: = XS T-r # oyn (= 4): & evdrdoyas s-s 7? NIT bee Uk deena: opwvres 
( + avrov 10b, so L and 5S = it)) t-t oy oon: Go coos ev to Kaw avTou u-U FP 95: Gk morw (Lut 


248 dofav, so © and & = ¥): morw may have been corrupted from tiny (Smtend) aE |: La bly ape ae 


Ge Cyoera (248 earat) ets tov awva (= ndiy md: perhaps so read here with Smend) -W So’ GS: We mg. Q? 
“ona (‘in wine’) probably a seribal mistake for 5n2 x H+) (‘and give it not’): so G&: but #)” 2 S>‘ and’ 


are some who are wise where others’ interests are concerned, but in their own affairs act as fools; or (4) there are 
some who pass as wise in the opinion of many, but who in their own estimation are as fools. Perhaps in view of the 


use of 5 in 22a the former interpretation («) is to be preferred. Then 22a is a contrast. 
21. winning grace. & yapts = here also lovableness. Cp. xx. 19; xxi. 16. 
depriveth himself of all honour. Cp. Num. xxiv. 11. 

22. The fruit of whose understanding (is) upon his body. i.e. he experiences the results of his prudence in 
material comforts (‘upon his body’ = almost ‘upon himself’). For the reading of @& see critical note, and cp. 
Rio xia x1. 2) XVilie oc 1 

23. is lasting. The result of such public-spirited wisdom is seen not merely in material comforts and success, 
but in lasting honour (fame among posterity). 

25. The life of a man ... life of Jeshurun. The verse gives interesting expression to one ancient view of 
immortality. A man’s memory might live on in honour in the life of his people. The nation could be regarded as 
immortal. There is no hint of a survival of the personality of the individual. Cp. 2 Macc. xiv.15. ‘ Jeshurun’ is 
a poetic name for Israel under its ideal aspect (= ‘upright one’); cp. Deut. xxxil. 15, xxiii. 5, 26; Isa. xhiv. 2. 

24. all who see him... Cp. Job xxix. 113; Cant. vi. 9g. 

26. And his name abideth in life eterna]. i.e. will live on honoured in the memory of future generations: cp. 
XxxIx. 9, xli. 13 (‘a good name endureth for ever’), xliv. 13, 14. 


(6) XXXVII. 27-31. The theme of this subsection is prudence and self-restraint, especially as shown in eating. 


Discretion in this regard will ward off disease and prolong life. It forms a good transition to the following section, 
which deals with the physician and the healing art. 

27. My son, prove thy sou] in thy life... ‘Experientia docet... The wise man will learn from experience what 
to avoid as specially dangerous to himself. 
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SIRACH 37. 28—388. I 


28 For not ‘everything’ is good for every one— _ 
“Every soul maketh not its choice of every kind’. 
29 *Indulge not excess* Pin any” enjoyment, 
¢Nor immoderation® in 4any4 dainties. 
30 °For in much eating® fnesteth sickness‘, | 
¢And he that indulgeth excess® cometh nigh to *loathing*. 
31 !By intemperance’ many have perished, _ 
But he that is on his guard prolongeth life. 


(2) XXXVIIIL. 1-15. The physician has been ordained by God and should be resorted to in 
sickness (= 3+34+2+34+3+41 distichs). 


1 Cultivated the physician "in accordance with the need of him‘, 
For him also hath God ordained. 


y-y So ®® = &: W? aoyn (‘luxury, enjoyment’: ‘for enjoyment is not good for every one’), cp. % (‘food 
is not, &c. =? 59x for 535) v2 So B= G&: cp. S$: BW rman pr da wr S95 xb) =H et non omni 
animae omne genus placet 9-8 3® [5] prin dx (mg. IN ON and [5x] stn): ®? [dx] an be (cp. BE mg. 2): 
Gk pn amAdnorevov. Perhaps ®® should be read (with a different division of the letters) by -rn bx (so Lévi, Strack): 
then point "Wi Ok (if. of a7) =‘ scatter not thyself upon (dissipate not thyself)’"=‘indulge not excess’ (= & ‘be 
not insatiable in’): /he reading of H° 71n 5x = ‘be not excessive ’(?). Smend reads yun-dx : if. (= strengthened 
Qal) of yw ‘to be restless’: he renders ‘sei nicht ausgelassen (bei)’, and regards the other readings as variants 
arising (Ox fy Jan aad ON WIN) Sr one Sy sin and this Jrom Syn: cp. yrnnv. 30b ®? meg. b-b 38 655 — &- 
1” me. and H°>5> ceo H® yawn Sx) = Ge: ®® mg. = WH? aonnn bx = 2a scribal error Jor xuynN which 
itself rs a correction of pen (so Smend): Levit reads unnn and explains from Syr. as meaning ‘desire’ 
d-d So ®: du/ 9® me. H’>: any ’ (53) B60) 485 — abe meg. and (ev ToAAols yap Bpwpacw) > ESM aie 
f-f So : G& ecra rovos (B): but other MSS. (WA 248 &c.) vooos (i infirmitas : so %) s-e WH? yyyonr (cp. 
nole ®-a above) = %* mg.: QM Aw: & cae n anAnorea h-h H ey = & (ews xoAepas) so Num. xi. 20 ( Hebr. 
and LXX) i-i 7 ADI Xda (‘through lack of discipline’: cp. Prov. v. 23 DID PRI = Symm. de SETS) 
Ck 0° umknorcav: & propter crapulam: % ‘through much food ° J) BP syn 72. (VS aie ae ee 

Gt riya = © & and the citation in Rabbinic sources (VPX 133): see exeg. note for these, and also for the use of AYA 
in these connexions (ny used tn an Aram. sense = Heb. n¥% ‘to take pleasure in, treat in a friendly way’ ) 
k-k 398 ag. JON “DD (79? ‘ad here this MS. ends): Gx mpos tas xpeas (+avrov RAV 155 253 254 307 Syro-Hex) 


28. For not everything is good for every one... Cp.1 Cor. vi. 12. 
29. Indulge not excess. Cp. xxxi. (xxxiv.) 7, ‘be not insatiable’ (Gr xn awAnorevov, as here). 


Nor immoderation... lit. ‘be not poured out’ (G& py exyvdns =  JEBYVN PN), i.e. do not allow yourself to be 
given up excessively to. Cp. Ep. Jude 11 ‘rushed headlong (¢xv@ncav) for wages in the error of Balaam’. 

30. sickness... loathing. There is a clear allusion to Num. xt. 20. Possibly both here and in the Numbers 
passage the word translated ‘loathing’ (Vulg. ‘nausea’) may, as Smend suggests, denote something stronger, some 
severe illness like dysentery (Smend renders ‘ Brechruhr’). Oriental dysentery is especially dangerous. For the whole 
verse Cp. Xxxi. (Xxxiv.) 20. 

31. prolongeth life. Lit. ‘ will add life’: cp. for the expression xlviil. 23; Ps. lxi. 6 (7); Prov. iii. 2, ix. 11. 


XXXVIII. 1-23. This section falls into two well-defined subsections, the first of which treats of the physician and 
his healing art, which should be resorted to in sickness (vv. 1-15); and the second with mourning for the dead 
(vv. 16-23). 

(@) XXXVIII. 1-15. God has ordained the physician, and given man the power and means to use the healing art, 
in order that these should be resorted to when needful (vv. 1-8). In time of sickness, together with prayer, repentance, 
and sacrifice, the skill of the physician should be called in to aid. The section seems to be addressed to people who, 
on religious grounds, were unwilling to consult the physician in times of sickness ; cp. 2 Chron. xvi. 12 (‘ Asa... was 
dege , his feet... yet in his disease he resorted not unto the Lord, but to the physicians’—the contrast is 
significant). 

1. Cultivate the physician in accordance with the need of him. The line is cited more than once in Rabbinic 
works in the form—(‘ The proverb says:) Honour thy physician before thou hast need of him’ (A@idrash rabéa to 
Exod. xxi; cp. J7idr. Tanh. Gen. }’P § 10; also in an Aram, form in T. J. Zaanith iii. 6). This form agrees with 
%)” here in reading ‘ before (thou hast need of him)’; but the alternative reading (‘D2 = Gr) ‘in accordance with the 
need of him’ is to be preferred here, being supported by the logical connexion. The physician is to be cultivated and 
honoured ‘because’ God has ordained him for a special and necessary office in human affairs. This point the author 
is enforcing to people who were inclined to deny the necessity of the physician under any circumstances. The reading 
‘ before’ here may have arisen under the influence of xviii. 19 (‘ Have a care of thy health or ever thou be sick’); so 
Taylor. The word rendered ‘cultivate’ (AY) occurs also in xxxi. (xxxiv.) 15, with the meaning to treat in a friendly 
and considerate manner; cp. ‘7 in Aram. = ‘to delight in, welcome’ (B. 7. 7¥). 


ordained. The Hebr. word here rendered ‘ordained’ (pon) sometimes has the meaning ‘ created’ (so xxxi. 
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STRACH 38. 2-8 


2 It is from God that 'the physician getteth wisdom!, 


And from the king he receiveth ™gifts™. 


3 The skill of the physician lifteth up his head, 


"And he may stand before nobles®. 


4 God °hath created® medicines out of the earth, 


And let not a discerning man reject them. 


5 Was not Pthe water? made sweet %by the wood 4, 


"That He might make known to all men His power'? 


6 And He gave men discernment, 


That they might glory *in His mighty works’. 


7'By means of them the physician assuageth pain‘, 


And likewise "the apothecary prepareth a confection": 


tipats (70 106 296 > reas) avrov: Clem. Alex. has only mpos xpetav avrov: R°-® mpos tas cas == 3 = 155% ‘DD 


(so read): 39° D5 W595 = $: so Rabbinic citations (? Sap) for 5 under enfluence of xviil. 1g) 1-] ® pon’ 
son = 3: & ( freely) cor tacrs m-m So 1: G& dopa (but V 248 253 Syro-Hex doar) o-n So #) (with 
me. nsdn for pavq)): Gr xat evavts peyiotavwv EavpaoOnoerar: S ‘and before kings they set him’ 0-0 So 


GH S = B mg. (N13 [ +0MY ce. DD]): B (ext) [Mann] xvsyw: for wyiw used of creation cp. Gen. i, 12. 
| Ze marginal DYNO (OND) = ‘spices’ = S and occurs in the Rabb. cttation (see exeg. note), but vs not to be 
preferred to the text NNBIN =‘ medicines’] P-P So MG: LH aqua amara = S (amplifying ref. lo Exod. xv. 25) 


qa mg. yyo=—G&: ® wx/ yya=—3 t-r 3% yn wx 5D yd says ( for b W3ya +22, cp. 1 Chron. 
xix. 3): & es ro yuooOnva tyv coxvy avtov = & (but 248 70 +70 | 248 aro | avOpwrou [so L| = 9) ss SoG S: 
® ‘in His (ng. their) mighty work ’ (dut pl. 1s required by ala Bes: a.) t-t G& ev avrois eOepanevoer Kat npev Tov Tovoy 
avtov (N°-# 157 307 &c. Syro-Hex Sah Eth avrwy) = ‘with them doth he heal and taketh away his (their) 
pain’: Hin his curans mitigabit dolorem (Aug. spec. mitigavit dolorem ipsorum) = 6epamevwy averavoey = BS 
[G& may have added \ of }2\ to KID] u-u # unguentarius faciet pigmenta suavitatis +et unctiones conficiet 


[xxxiv.] 13 #2, 27 mg.); the Greek so renders here (éxrigev) ; cp. vii. 15, xxxix. 25, xl. 1, xliv. 2, But in all these 
passages the meaning ‘ allot’ or ‘ ordain’ is tobe preferred. [The meaning ‘create’ in xxxi. (xxxiv.) 13 may be explained 
from the idea of smoothness, shape, according to Smend.] 

2. It is from God that the physician getteth wisdom... The skill of the physician is derived from God, and 
is not dependent on the favour of earthly potentates for the high estimation with which it should be regarded. This 
seems to be the thought of the couplet. ‘King’ in clause 4 probably means an earthly king, and is not to be regarded 
as a title of God here (the King, i.e. the heavenly King). The verse, however, may not be intended to assert more 
than the fact that the physician derives his skill from God, and at the same time receives recognition and is honoured 
by the highest of earthly potentates. Physicians were regular officials of Oriental courts, and highly esteemed there. 
€x generalizes the statement (‘from the Most High cometh healing’). 

3. lifteth up his head ...stand before nobles. A physician specially skilful may rise to the highest honour. 
For the expression ‘stand before nobles’ (v. 7. ‘kings’) cp. Prov. xxii. 29. 

4. created medicines out of the earth. Herbs used for medicinal purposes are specially in the writer’s mind. In 
the |7idrash rabba on Gen. viii (cp. also Yal/gut, Job, § 501) some sayings are grouped together which correspond to 
UU. Ad, 7, and 6 a here ; 

(4a) God causes spices to spring up out of the earth: 
(7) With them the physician heals the stroke, 
(8a) And of them the perfumer compounds the perfume.! 


5. Was not the water made sweet by the wood... The allusion is to Exod. xv. 23f. Ben-Sira rightly 
interprets the miracle to have been effected by the nature of the wood: so Targ. Onq. ad foc. (‘and the Lord 
instructed him (in the properties of) a tree, and he cast it into the waters, and the waters became sweet’: cp. also 
Philo de vita AToys?, i. 33, and Josephus, Azzz, 111. 1. 2). 

That He might make known to all men His power. So i} rightly. God is the subject of the sentence (G 
makes the reference to the power (virtue) of the wood). God reveals His power through natural agents and properties. 

6. That they (i.e. men) might glory in His (God’s) mighty works. For the expression ‘glory in’ (2 4N5n7) 
Cpe xvii og. xxx. 8; |. 20: 

7. By means of them the physician assuageth pain. ‘By means of them,’ i.e. by the forces which God has 
placed in natural objects. The subject of the sentence in the text of #2 is the physician: & (wrongly) makes the 
subject of the sentence God. [@t may have read )2)N3!2 8D) NDVI ON (cp. Rabb. cit. above).] ff 

8. And likewise the apothecary prepareth a confection. Or the clause (#2) may be rendered: ‘And likewise 
the perfumer prepareth a perfume’ (uéyza). In BH Opi is a professional name = ‘ mixer, perfumer’ (cp. Exod. xxx. 
25,35; Eccles. x. 1, &c.); in 1 Chron. ix. 30 cp. ‘compounders of the ointment’: MMP VW (the word used here) in 
Neo-Hebrew = ‘ointment’ (ointment-mixture) (so 1 Chron. ix. 30). Thus the line might be rendered: ‘And likewise 
the apothecary (compounder) prepareth an ointment (ointment-mixture).’ For Mp (Gr. pupewos) cp. xlix. 1. The 
offices of apothecary (compounder) and physician were, of course, not distinct. 
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SIRACH 38. 8-15 


That His work may not Cease, 
*Nor health* “from the face of His earth”. 
9 My son, *in sickness* ¥be not negligent’ ; 
Pray unto God, for He can heal’. 
102[ Turn] from iniquity, and ‘purify thy hands’* ; 
And from all 'transgressions” cleanse thy heart. 
11 ¢4{Give a meal-offering with) a memorial", 
°And offer a fat sacrifice® ‘to the utmost of thy means’. 
12 £And to the physician also give a place; 
Nor should he be far away®, for of him there is need. 
13 For there is a time when successful help is in his power ; 
14 For he also maketh supplication to God, 
iTo make his diagnosis successful’, 
And the treatment, jthat it may promote recovery). 
15 He that sinneth before his Maker 
k Shall be delivered into the hands* of the physician. 


sanitatis (@ double?) VV wn: Ge Kae ecpquy [ map’ avtov | (i reading yap for wap: pax enim Dei) [? etpnyn = 
myby) Jor wan (Hart) : but Smend thinks 7t translates ® = ‘ Heil "| “-W €k map avrov eat emt mpogwnou ts 
yns = 89ND Sy wD [mwin |] = ‘and that health from him may be upon the face of the earth’ (Smend thinks 
this may be the original text): ® DIN 1221) WEIN, mg. WON IHD = S (‘from the face of the earth’); 27 classical 
Hebrew 9p Syn would be required x-x So: G+ cov (so 3 LL) y-y # ASynn by = & (sec further exeg. 
nole): &>(X ne despicias te ipsum) 2 Ck +ac (so L) a-a 19 (a/ beginning of line) ts here defective: (D3) 
op aon dy = ‘flee from iniquity and from respect of persons’ (Schechter): (pv 72s supplied also by Levi, 
Strack, Peters): #) vig. has AD} = ‘prove’. & amogrtngov mAnppedctay (248 70 —petas) Kat evOuvoy xeipas = 


Pops 43) Syn on (evdus = 12 Ps. Ixxvill. 1): so Smend would emend the whole line: DDD 13 Say SID : 
this 1s confirmed by parallelrsm of next clause. & has ‘remove iniquity and falsehood’ b-b Ge apaprias (s771¢.) 
C7 ie © d-d F/ebr. ALS. defective, only the final word of the line, ADIN, being legible: G Sos evwdsay nar 
punpoouvoy cepidadrews : mg. ANIDWN: Smend remarks that a fem, noun must have preceded this, and he restores 
the whole line: AIMS DN ANID jn: Lee? ADIN Min win (cp. xlv. 16) = ‘offer incense and a memorial ’ 
e-e #) yay jw) = ‘and make fat what is set in order or prepared ’ (7. e. ‘the offering prepared’): cp. many |. 14 
where G& renders by mpuodopa: G& here wat Autavov mpoagopav Ht pon ‘pia (Schechter proposes PNA D333 


‘according to the savings of thy substance’): G& ws pn vaapyov =? 78 BD: or as Lev? suggests a5: 
perhaps JNA DD (Lév7) should be read. &L> es SoG = (ALS. defective) : Or + Kat yap avrov extigey Kuptos 


. 


(addition from v. 1) hG+oou: cp. ® mg. nXd (corrupted for INN?) iri mwa 1b ny’ awe (Awa = 
We® ‘solution’, Eccles. viii. 1): G avanavow (? from avadvow: Avows = WP Eccles. viii. 1. [S$ here ‘health’. ]) 
For nos’ (read as Hif.) ® mg. has 73 (7.¢. NI") = S: WL diriget J-j) Gr yapwv epBiwoews = HH: S ‘in his 
hand and life’ kk So EEN by snd’ = S and & (eprevot ets xetpas) : feral spd 723n° ‘is pre- 
sumptuous before’ 1d pr. tit. de exequiis mm #] ww (77. ‘cause to flow’) = G xarayaye: S ‘ multiply’ 


— nh Ffar1) on # nn: G& os dewa tacyor = A7ONND o-o 78 ndynn by C hide not thyself’) 
pre ® onyyyza (dul svg. suff. is required: so read with versions): G& (for whole line) cat pn vaepidys thy trapny 


_. That His work may not cease, Nor health from the face of His earth. ‘His (i.e. God’s) work.’ The 
idea is that God’s mighty working manifests itself ceaselessly on the earth in the work of the physician. ‘The reason 
-..18 a divine design to encourage sciente, which otherwise would vanish, being useless. “‘ Miraculous” healing would 
never have suggested a study of botany or mineralogy’ (Edersheim). @ obscures the meaning. 

_ 9. in sickness be not negligent. The Hebr. word rendered here ‘ be negligent’ (so &) means ‘to let oneself go’, 
1.e. be careless: so Prov. xiv. 16; Sir. v. 7, vii. 10, 163 cp. xiii. 7, xvi. 8. It is not necessary to alter the text in 
these passages to T3YNN, ‘trouble oneself’. 

Pray unto God, for He can heal. Cp. Exod. xv. 26. 

10. Turn from iniquity, and purify thy hands... The expression ‘clean of hands’ (‘he that hath clean hands’) 
symbolizes innocence or freedom from guilt ; cp. Job xvii. 9, &c. The idea that physical ills are a punishment for sin 
is here emphasized, as often elsewhere in the O. T. 

11. Give a meal-offering with a memorial. The sacrifice as described in Lev. ii. 1-3 is meant; the ‘memorial’ 


Is that part of the 77a which is burnt upon the altar. All incense was so burnt (cp. xlv. 16). Lévi restores here: 
Offer incense and a memorial.’ 


offer a fat sacrifice -++ Cp.vii. 313 Prov. iii. 9, &c. 
12. And to the physician also give a place. Note the order of Ben-Sira’s thought: In sickness first make thy 
peace with God; resort to prayer and sacrifice ; thencall in the physician (‘for verily the Lord hath created him’ is 
an addition in & from wv. 1). 


14. To make his diagnosis successful, And the treatment ... For the text see critical note. The word 
rendered ‘treatment’ lit. = ‘healing’. 

_15. He that sinneth... Shall be delivered into the hands of the physician. This probably means that if a man 
sins against his Maker he will be punished by sickness and ill health, and will then have to depend upon the physician 
for relief—God will not help him (presumably til) he has made his peace with God). & (epméoor: but 23 55 254 
epmeoeitat) renders: ‘let him fall!’ but the alternative rendering is to be preferred. 
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SIRACH 38. 16-20 


(6) XXXVITI. 16-23. On mourning for the dead (= 2+2+2+4+2+42 distichs). 


16 !My son, “let tears fall™ over the dead ; 
"Show thy grief? and wail out thy lamentation. 
In accordance with what is due to him bury his body, 
°And hide not thyself° Pwhen he expires?. 
17 I1Let thy weeping be bitter and thy wailing passionate‘; 
And make mourning such as befits him : 
A day or two on account of 'gossip'— 
And be consoled *on account of (thy) 'sorrow!s. 
18*For out of sorrow! proceedeth "bane"; 
¥Even so’ “sadness of heart’ *!prostrateth! vigour *. 


* Y¥197!Worse than death is abiding sorrow], 


& (3) 
|: 


And an unfortunate life is cursed by the heart?. 
20 *And Jet him no more occupy thy thoughts® : 
»’ Dismiss the remembrance of him, and remember the end”. 


avTov (‘ and neglect not his burial ’) qa-9  WpDN (mg. pn) oni (m1¢. 33) 93 790: Gi mikpavoy kXNavOpov Kat 
Oeppavoy xomerov = HOD ON 32 WN (so Smend restores and reads): DOD Onn = V7. ‘make hot lamentation’. 
Léut keeping ® text 1DOD DNA renders ‘accomplis exactement les cérémonies funébres ’. S&S (reading on ‘ wine’ 
for ~Won) renders: ‘wine and food for them that lament ’ r-r Gr StaBodns = 7737 (so read): ® Ayn (3S ‘ of 
men’ =? ayn from nAyor: Lev) 8-8 ) fea? iY Aya: Ge Aumans evexa = ? [VI WIAYI: so read: S ‘on account 
of life’ t-t So S: Wy (read jVD '5) u-0 W ON: Gk Gavaros v-v 9) 3D w-w if aya)3 YI (cp. 
Neh. ii. 3) = & 3-X Kaper uryvy = ADSY Ay (so read): ® fext AAyy AD Yv. 19> 2-2 & ( fusing 
18 b and 19a) has ‘[for so an evil heart] more than death crushes through anxiety the poor man and brings 
distress, for the life of the poor is for a curse of the heart’: G& (clause a) ev amaywyn (NX A &C. exaywyn) mapaBawver 
(we® A &c. Syro-Hex @% mapauever) xa Aun. Smend proposes for this line Wry jf NV yr. & misread Yr as 
wa: Ge sgnored yr and read ny20(A) for Nyon (cp. ill. 28 emaywyy = NID): so Smend. The second clause is 


1 Ox kat {Bias mrwyov Kata (55 248 254 karapa) xapdias ama WH Ny 35 psy an Sex = ‘turn not thy heart 
back to him again’: #) mg. Wy ab psy min bx re. as rendered above: G& seems to have understood oy as = 


‘upon it (2. é. sorrow) = ‘set not thy heart upon sorrow’ (yn des ets AuMNY tTHYv Kapdtay cov which = yb inn bx 
we XXX: AE ae upon oaths’ b-b So x): Ok (witigating the harshness) amooTngoy autTny pvnobets Ta €oxaTa 


———— ed 


(6) XXXVIII. 16-23. Proper mourning and burial should be bestowed on the dead ; but sorrow, unduly prolonged, 
can only harm the living, and cannot benefit the dead. 

16. let tears fall... Cp. Jer. ix. 17-18. 

In accordance with what is due to him bury... ‘Perhaps in grave-clothes suited to his station’ 
(I-dersheim). For the Greek word here used (zepiorecAov) cp. Tobit xii. 12 and Ezek. xxix. 5, LAX. 

And hide not thyself when he expires. So #) (for the expression ‘hide thyself’, used absolutely as here, 
cp. Deut. xxii. 3). @ ‘And neglect not his burial’: this, perhaps, gives the sense fairly correctly. A passage in the 
Babylonian Talmud, cited by Schechter (J7oed Qatan 27 6), will illustrate the meaning: ‘ Formerly the funeral (lit. the 
bringing out) of the dead was more grievous to his relatives than his death—so much so that his relatives used to leave 
him and flee ; until Rabban Gamaliel came and himself set the example of going forth (in the funeral procession) in linen 
garments,’ &c. The abuse referred to is the burden of expense entailed by extravagant funeral fashions, which caused 
relatives to abandon the dead and take to flight rather than face the requirements. 1t would seem probable that some 
such abuse is aimed at in the text. Smend explains the verse as referring to the laws of ritual uncleanness in connexion 
with a corpse (cp. Num. xix. 14f.). Rather than incur this impurity people would leave the dying man. But this is 
most improbable. 

17. Let thy weeping be bitter and thy wailing passionate. Lit. ‘make bitter weeping’ (same expression 
Zech. xii. 10): the Syr. variant here, ‘ wine and food for them that lament’ (see critical note), is interesting. It is an 
allusion to the customary funeral feast, mentioned in Jer. xvi. 7 (also ? Tobit iv. 17), but the reading is due to 
misunderstanding of the original text, though some allusion to the custom would have been expected. 

A day or two on account of gossip. i.e. to avoid slander or public criticism. S has ‘on account of people’ 
(generally). 

be consoled on account of (thy) sorrow. i.e. after the prescribed days of mourning are ended. ‘These, 
according to the strict letter of the law, were seven, but in ordinary life may have been reduced to one or two days. & 
has ‘on account of life’, i.e. that thy own life and health may not suffer. The duty of burying the dead with proper 
respect is constantly enforced in Rabbinical] literature ; cp. also the Book of Tobit. 

18. bane. x renders @avaros. The Hebrew word (j)08) may be understood of sudden death brought about by accident 
or misfortune ; cp. Gen. xlii. 4, 38, xliv. 29; Exod. xxi. 22, 23 (Targ. Ong. renders SMW, ‘death,’ in all these passages). 
So again in our book xxxi. (xxxiv.) 21 # (soSmend). Sorrow unduly prolonged will bring sudden misfortune (death). 

19. Worse than death is abiding sorrow... Cp. xxx.17. The verse is wanting in #): for text see critical note. 
(i in clause a (B év dnaywyf mapaBaivet Kai Avmn) is explained by Ryssel to mean: with the departure of the corpse from 


the house, sorrow also passes away (cp.v.23a). (2) for 19 6? by n>?P wn) 
20. let him no more occupy thy thoughts. G ‘give not thy heart unto sorrow’: cp. xxx. 21. 


remember the end. The sense of the whole verse is: Give not up thy life and energies to vain regrets ; 
remember thine own end, that thou thyself hast to die, and live thy life, while thou hast it, in the right way. 
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SIRACH 38. 21-25 


21 ¢4Remember him not, for he hath no hope® ; 
Thou canst not profit him, while thou harmest thyself. 
22 “Remember his doom, for it is the doom of thyself— 
°His® yesterday, and thine to-day ! 
23 ‘When the dead is at rest, let his memory rest! ; 
And be consoled when his soul departeth. 


(a) XXXVIII. 24-30. The supertority of the scribe over the labourer and artisan 
(= 1+3+3+4+4 distichs). 


24 The wisdom of the scribe %increaseth wisdom, 
And "he that hath little business" can become wise. 
2e How can he become wise that holdeth ‘the goad’, 
And glorieth Jin brandishing the lance/? 


© ® fransposes (wrongly) vv. 21, 22 (fo 22, 21) ddI So: G again diverges, modifying the original sense: py 
emthabn ov yap eottw enavodos (R.V. ‘forget it not, for there is no returning again’): % renders the whole verse: 
‘Remember grief and dispel sins, and put not thy trust in riches, for there is no hope in them ; for like a bird 
of the heavens that flieth and alighteth, so is wealth before the sons of men; thee it rejoiceth and another it 


harmeth ’ e-e So] S: Geno (so in clause a Gt has ro pia pov except B 253 308 which have avrov|): so 
A V Syro-Hex. # i-f i mg. [st] mae no naws = & (dul xaranavoov may = NIWA: cp. xX. 17) E-8 So 
= 5 (4+‘for him’): G& ev evxarpia cxoans (EV ‘cometh by opportunity of leisure ’) h-h So ®: & o 


eAXNacoupevos mpaker avrov: & ‘he who is not busy with vain things ’ (SNP ID > 15% xd) cp. I Tinea Pesh.) 
isi # and = ‘ox-goad’ (cp. Judges iii. 31): Gr aporpov: S ‘plough-share’ (cp LAX Theod, Judges ii. 31, 
aparporous: Vule. vomer) 1 ® has Wynd nna = ‘(who glorieth) by reason of brandishing with the lance ’ 
(cp. 2 Sam. xxili. 18): Ge ev Sopare xevtpov = PYIVD MINI: so Smend reads here (yind = BH. j31) k-k 


ym AON (5x load (ae oe nox) = Q& Boas eAavywy I-l %H awa aw (mg. Ww aw: over line 


21. Remember him not, for he hath no hope. So #. & ‘forget it (i.e. thy latter end) not, for there is no 
returning’ (? reading NOIPN for MPN, Lévi): for this sentiment cp. Job vili. 8; Wisd. il. 1. 

22. Remember his doom... Cp. xli. 2, 3. 

23. When the dead is at rest, let his memory rest... Cp. for the sentiment 2 Sam. xil. 23. 


NXAXVIITI. 24—XXXIX. 11, with an Appendix, XX XIX. 12-35. This forms an independent section which has for 
its general theme the scribes. It falls into three well-defined subsections (besides an Appendix), the first of which 
brings out the superiority of the scribe over the labourer and artisan (xxxvill. 24-30); then, the place of the 
craftsman in the civic economy is dwelt upon, but at the same time his inability to fulfil the higher offices of counsellor 
and judge is set forth (xxxvill. 31-34); the last subsection gives a glowing picture of the work and activity of the true 
scribe, and of his honourable status (xxxix. I-11), The Appendix (xxxix. 12-25) contains a hymn of praise for 
creation. 

The whole section is extremely valuable for the light it throws upon the position and character of the older 
Sopherim, and also, incidentally, on the trades that flourished in Jerusalem in Ben-Sira’s days. These earlier scribes, 
in contrast with the later Teachers of the Law, appear for the most part to have belonged to the upper and wealthy 
classes (cp., however, xi. 1; Eccles. ix. 16), and to have been separated from the working classes (peasants, labourers, 
and artisans) by a wide social gulf. They were apparently a leisured class, raised above the necessity of earning 
a livelihood, who took the lead in public affairs and counsel, and acted.as judges in pronouncing judicial decrees (cp. 
XxxVill. 33). They obviously belonged to the nobility, and perhaps to the noble families of the priesthood (hence their 
position as Judges). They appear to have familiarized themselves with foreign affairs and countries, and to have 
sometimes occupied positions under foreign monarchs, in which capacity they would naturally act also as the 
representatives of their own people and state. Smend points out that originally the tradition of the scribes grew out 


of the priestly Zorah, and, consequently, the earlier scribes were drawn from the priestly class. This was still the case 
in the time of Ben-Sira. 


(a) XXXVIII. 24-30. This subsection is particularly interesting as containing a more or less representative 
enumeration of the handicrafts that flourished in Jerusalem, by the side of agriculture, when the author wrote. They 
appear in the following order of precedence: engravers of gems (signets and precious stones), smiths, and potters. 
Song of the more ordinary trades, such as weaving and carpentry, are passed over, as too obvious to mention, 
pernaps. 

24. The wisdom of the scribe increaseth wisdom. Schechter cites Bada bathra 21a: ‘The emulation of 
scribes increaseth wisdom’ (37 NAAN ODD NXP). && apparently understood ‘ wisdom’ at end of the line to mean 
‘learned leisure’. 

he that hath little business... Cp. Pirge Aboth iv. 14: ‘R. Meir said: ‘Have little business, and be 
busied in Torah.’ But the rule in Mishnaic times was that study of the Law should be combined with a trade; cp. 
Pirge Aboth ii. 2 (‘ Rabban Gamaliel said: Excellent is Torah study together with worldly business, for the practice of 
them both puts iniquity out of remembrance ; and all Torah without work must fai] at length and occasion iniquity ’). 

25. And glorieth in brandishing the lance. The ox-goad is apparently meant here, as in the preceding line (so 


G and ese restored text; sce critical note). [For phrase ‘brandish the lance’ cp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 18 ; 1 Chron. 
xi. 11 and 20. 
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SIRACH 38. 25-28 


® kWho leadeth cattle* ‘and turncth about oxen), 
m And whose discourse™ is with bullocks? 
26 ™m Fle is careful *to harrow 'the seed-strip!*, 
And his anxiety is °to complcte the provender®. 
27 P Likewise the maker of carving and cunning device?, 
Who by night as by day %hath no rest?; 
‘Who engraveth signet-engravings’, 
*And whose art it is to make variety of design ; 
He ts careful tto make the likeness true’, 
And his anxiety is to complete his work. 
&(%)'t28 So also "the smith" that sitteth Yby the furnace’, 
“ And regardeth the weighty vessels~: 
The flame of the fire *cracketh® his flesh, 
And with the heat of the furnace Yhe gloweth’ ; 
“To the sound of the hammer he inclineth his ear’, 
And to the pattern of the vessel *directeth® his eyes. 


sw) ; Cx xat avaotpedopevos ev epyots avtwv mm Wf pnypywrs = IM = G& min 9 (zwwrougly) trans poses 
clauses a and b here. In transl. above the clauses follow the right order n-n # (defective) nw 35 
eC ee [a}rw> (most scholars complete by adding nndna [cp. Ge]: but Smend reads yn nda, ip.) 
G exdovvat avdaxas: S ‘in his seed-row’ (HpaI xndia = Smend’s reading above: cp. moo in Neo-Hebr.= ‘row’: 
xnid 211 Targ.) o-o # pans mioa5 (Schechter jad nid, ‘to victual the stall We Gr ets yoptacpara Sapadewr 
(= ? apa (vel $3935] Sond) p-P (defective: ALS. mutilated) WW [NM wn Avy AN (point with Peters OWN 
IYM : others SYN) WIN): Ge ovrws mas text@y kar apytTexTov a-4 99 mutilated here: Smend ( following 3 partly) 
restores |\|p't! = ‘is (are) restless’: Gr diayee = Y mg. 32» (occupatus est) = du/ 3ni mm v. 25 = ‘lead’ (% for 
v.27 a and b has: ‘So also all the craftsmen are disturbed together, and night and day on them (2. e. their 
works) they think’: /zre ‘are disturbed’ (= ?1y'P) as been transposed to the first clause: so Smend) rr Gk ot 
yhupovres yAuppara odpayidoy = (?) ONIN NND nnpayp (Send) 8-8 Gr kat ny vropovn (so B: but BA Syro-Hex 
H, empovn) avrov addowwoat motkiAtay: n emiporn avtov = (?)INUOIN and okay = AIWNID: adrrAowoa = mw 
(s change ’) t-t OG ets OpLvULwWOaL Caypadiay (Caypagerv = npn, ppn Ezek. xxiil. I 4, Is. xlx. 16, LXX) [ for 
27 c-f S$ has: ‘on the work of carvings and signets and of pearls; also their thoughts are needed for the works 
of their craft’ ] tt xxxvill. 28—-Xxxix. 14 15 not extant in Y U-U GF yadxevs = WN (worker 1 metal 1s meant) 
V-¥ Ok eyyus axpovos (‘ by the anvil’): du¢ S ‘[to sit] by the furnace’ (rightly) =? 13 byx (Ge =? 4D Sys: or 1's 
axpavos @ corruption of xapwvov?) w-w $ ‘And to consider closely the implements of the balance ’ (reading rightly 
bpuin b3): Gx kat xarapayOavwv apyo (so B wrongly ; V epyo: 248 Syro-Hex ev Eepyo) oOnp@ (V awnpov: 8 55 106 
254 308 epya odypov): orig. Hebr.? Spun 553 nani (so Szend) x-x gyfer (XN A &c.) = ? ypa (cp. Micah i. 4 
LXX, where rnxoyat = ypann): = & (‘cracketh’): B (V 253 308) ange (‘ stiffeneth ’) S-Y Gr Siapaxnoera: & 
(rightly) ‘he burneth’ (Gk @ misrendering of NINN) ~—-*2 Er Havn opupns (+ axpovos 248) Kater to ovs avrov (‘ The 
noise of the hammer reneweth his ear’): d/ 3 (‘ Over against the model he will bend his hand’) suggests «dues 
for came: so read (and accentuate pavn) a-a Cp. S ‘And over against the image of his work his eyes shall 


Who leadeth cattle and turneth about oxen. i mg. gives an excellent sense (‘Who leadeth cattle and 
turneth them about with song’): the construction of the Hebrew is easier, and it may be right (so Smend). 


26. He. is careful to harrow the seed-strip. lit. ‘he setteth his heart’ (29 VU" Gk xapdiay atrov doce). In 
Palestine the field is arranged in separate seed-strips, which are ploughed and sown separately. See further on this 
point Krauss, Zalmudische Archaologie, 1. 179 f. 

his anxiety is to complete the provender. G& ‘his sleepless care is for provender of heifers’; cp. Gen. 
xv. 9, xxiv. 35. See further critical note. 

27. Likewise the maker of carving and cunning device. ‘ Likewise,’ i.e. is likewise prevented by the demands 
of his craft from enjoying the leisure necessary for a member of the learned class (a scribe). It 1s best to regard the 
verse as dealing with one class of workers only, viz. the engravers of precious stones (seals and geins; so 3). For 
this form of art see Benzinger, Archdol., 258 f., and cp. art. ‘Engraving’ in JE. Smend understands two classes to 
be referred to, the gem-engravers and the weavers of embroidered stuffs; he renders 27 «@ ‘and he also whose art it 
is to weave embroidery’ (‘und auch der, dessen [Kunst] es ist, bunt zu weben’). But this is less probable. 

28. So also the smith that sitteth by the furnace. The worker in metals is meant, here denoted by the 
Heb. term Wn probably. The work of the smith, as here described, is more particularly associated with the furnace, 
in which the ore was melted, and the anvil, on which the metal was beaten out (cp. Is. xliv. 12). With the present 
passage cp. also Ezek. xxii, 18-22; and see further s.v. ‘metals’ in EL and JE; cp. also Krauss, of. crt. 11. 299 f. 
[G& reads by the anvil’; but the rendering adopted is supported by the context ; see further critical note. | . 

And to the pattern of the vessel directeth his eyes. This clause apparently refers to the hammering 
out of the metal according to a model. 
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SIRACH 38. 28-33 


&(S) He is careful to complete his work, 
And his anxiety is ?to measure it off exactly. 
% (G&) 29 Likewise the potter who sitteth ‘at his wheel’, 
d And driveth the vessel with the soles of his feet® ; 
¢Who is all the time in anxiety over his work®, 
f And all his handiwork is &by number®® ; 
30 “His arms are cracked by the clay®, 
!And ‘before old age! he is bent and bowed! ; 
He is careful to complete Jthe glazing), 
And his anxiety is *for the heating of* the furnace. 


(6) XXXVITI. 31-34. Vhough unfitted for the highest offices the crafisman fills an essential 
place (=24+2+42 distichs). 


31 All these ‘are deft! with their hands, 
And each is wise ™in his handiwork™. 

32 Without them a city cannot be inhabited, 
"And wherever they dwell they hunger not. 

33 But they shall not be inquired of for public counsel®, 
And in the assembly they enjoy no precedence?. 


be directed’ (G@ > ‘directeth’) b-b G& xoounoat em ovvredecas (cp. xlvil. 10): xooperv = jPN xii. 215 cp. xvi. 27 
e-e So S (xda°3 by): Cr ev epym avrou d-d So S: G nat cvoetpepov ev moow avrov tpoyov (NC-* andor) e-e So & 
(S >the line) {1 SoG: S(2u disorder and corrupt)‘ And his eyes are upon the vessels of all his work’ && & 
evaptOpas (B &c.), ev apOpw (55 153), «v aptOpos (307) h-h $ * His arms break up (split) the clay’ (¢ransposing 


subject and object) : Gi ev Bpaytovut avrov rumw@cet mnAov iri S$ ‘And until he die he is bowed down and bent’: 
Ex Kat mpo modwy Kane wxvy avrov [Smend conjectures AY IB) for MID sad i 3] HIG (NAV &c. DL) 
xpiopa = ANVD (3 Chis work’: ? confusing with wvyd) k-k & xabapirar: ZS ‘to build’ (context demands ‘ to 


heat? = p05: cabapioat wrong transl, of ya in LXX: cp. Hos. vii. 4, Jer. xxxvi. 22) I-] G& evertorevoar (es 
xetpas avtwv): EV * put their trust in their hands’ ( prodadly niistranslating j28 or ON: so Smend): & ‘for the 


sake of their advantage ’ (?) m-M OF ey to epyp avtov: S ‘in the work of their craft’ ~— 7 SoS: G xat ov 
(2 read ob) mapotxnoovow ovde neptmatnouvow (? las! lwo words corrupted from ov pn nevacwow: Ldersh. suggests 
confusion between \AVY. and Vay) 0-0 Ge (NC2) add ets Bovdnvy Aaov CyrnOnoetTar: 7O 248 ev BovAn Aaov ov 
(ntnOnoeta = XS P-P G ovy umepaduvyrae = 2 OI nb (so =) a-a This ts the order of the clauses in x AV = 
3S: B has them in the inverted order r-r S$ ‘covenants and judgements’ (suggests #] DDWD Pn, cp. xiv. 17: 
so read with Smend): Gi SvaOyxny xpiparos 8-3 Gr exhavwow = YI (cp. Xvi. 25): S ‘consider’ (P reading 192 
for 2) tt So S (xnoant sappy) =? baw row: & (SAV &c. DL) maderav (B 253 308 Stxatoovyny): 


__to measure it off exactly. R.V. (= G) ‘to adorn them (the vessels made) perfectly’; the Greek xoopnoat 
might be understood of the polishing of the metal, but probably =a Hebrew word meaning ‘to measure off’ (see 
critical note). The reference will then be to getting the dimensions of the finished vessel exact. 


29. Likewise the potter. For the work of the potter as here described cp. the art. ‘ Pottery’ in EA and JE; 
also Krauss, of. cit., 11. 271 f. 


who sitteth at his wheel. Cp. Jer. xviii. 3-4. 

all his handiwork is by number. The meaning seems to be that the potter goes on mechanically 
multiplying his products, which are all of one uniform quality (the reading of some Gr. MSS. ‘ without number’, i.e. 
endless, 1s a correction). 

30. His arms are cracked by the clay. i.e. his hands are cracked and disfigured by his work. For the 
text see critical note (the correction is necessitated by the context, which describes what the potter suffers from his 
work. G “he fashioneth the clay with his arm’ does not yield a suitable sense: the clay is prepared by stamping [cp. 
Isa. xli, 25], and manipulated on the wheel with the hands). 

the glazing. Probably smearing with paint, which was then polished; see ZB, s.v. ‘ Pottery’, § 10. 
for the heating of the furnace. R.V. (= G) ‘to make clean the furnace’; but the furnace of the potter 


required no cleansing, as the soot was destroyed by the great heat. What was necessary was to raise the furnace to 
the greatest possible heat, and maintain it there; cp. xxvii. 5. 


(6) XXXVIII. 31-34. This subsection follows closely on the preceding in logical order, by bringing out the value 
of the craftsman for the community; but, at the same time, his inability to fill the higher public offices is emphasized. 
32. Without them a city cannot be inhabited. Cp. xvi. 4. ; 
they hunger not, i.¢. have no difficulty in finding work and bread (@& yields no coherent sense). 


33. But they shall not be inquired of... The clauses that follow refer to the public work of the scribes, who 
must have included priests to some extent (cp. xlv. 17). 
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SIRACH 88. 33—39. 5 


=(&) Qn the seat of the judge they do not sit, 
‘And law and justice’ they understand not?. 
*They do not expound’ ‘the instruction of wisdom’, 
‘Nor understand the proverbs of the wise" ; 
34 "But they understand the work 'they have wrought!", 
And ‘their thought” is on the practice of their craft. 


(c) XXAIA. 1-11. Lhe ideal scribe described (= 2+24+24+2+4+2+42 distichs). 


39 1 Not so he that 'applieth himself “to the fear of God”, 
*And to set his mind* upon the Law of the Most High ; 
Who searcheth out the wisdom of all the ancients, 
And Yis occupiedy *with the prophets of old?; 
2 Who *heedeth? ’the discourses” of men of renown, 
And ‘entereth® ¢into the deep things of parables? ; 
3 Searcheth out °the hidden meaning® of proverbs, 
And ‘is conversant! 8with the dark sayings of parabless ; 
4 "Who serveth among great men, 
And appeareth before princes? ; 
Who travelleth ‘through the lands of the peoples}, 
ITestethJ good and evil among men; 
5 Who is careful -to seek* 'unto his Maker}, 
mde belone te Most Iaien “entreateth mercy” ; 


% here = radeay didackadtas (cp. XXxix. 8) tt-tt So S: G kat ev mapaBodas ovx evpynOnoorrat u-u $ ‘for 
(= a} they are skilled in the works of the world’: G@ adda (= 5) KTLOpA Atwvos THPNUOVTLY (so lave TTHPLTOVAL, 
aTnprovae NO: jit) aTnpesavot = \)"D’, corrupl for ee so — 2) KTigpa = AWYD (so ONGN Ve Ag both & and & 
appear to have read ody, which may have arisen, as Smend suggests, from nbdyd (so read) Vaio (mame: 
Gr n denors avrwy (#2 ONUA: so Smend) w-w So 3 (rightly): &> x-s So S(=! ‘3n79) : Gt kate dtavooupevov 
Y-Y G& agyodnOnoera: cp. acyoma xl. 1 = Poy: ZS turns (to the’, &c.) z-z #, in prophetis (cp. £ of xii. 3, 
xliv, 22) Cp i to the prophets of old pe: Cr ev mpopnrecats a-a& OG ouvtnpnoe = 30DW or 7S) iE treasureth i 
Ch Fiove diet: 2 © learneth™ b-b G& (B 248 308) Sinynoes (but the rest and & Sah duynow) c-C GF cuveio- 
ehevuetat: cp. SD Ps. Ixxii. 17: S ‘thinketh ’ d-d G& ev otpopas rapaBodwy: S ‘on what is deep (= ? D\pnyn) 
corrupted in G's MIS. to ayopyn Vopy Aram. ‘ perverse, crooked’: Edersh.) e-e U amoxpupa = NYIND) (S 
misplaces in next clause) {-f G& avactpadynoerar: cp. Vill. 8, 1. 28 S-8 Ck ev awwtypaot nopaBodrwy h-h ¥ (zwith 
clauses transposed) ‘and in the midst of the powerful he goeth, and in the midst of kings and of great ones he 


serveth’: = /ranslation above iri Q& ev yn addorpiwy eOvwv: S ‘through the cities of the world’ (? xpdys 
for xomys) = BH? aya pasa = ‘through the land of the peoples ’ J) G (aya8a) yap .. . emepace (ul X* > 
yap: so S): © tentabit (rightly: ewepace wrong lense): so & k-k G& opOpou = 7nNw? (% ad virgilandum 


diluculo) : & ‘to pray , 1-1 S3> : G mpos xrptov rov moinoayta avrov (kuptov prob. gloss: onut) m-m So & (evavre) ; 


34. their thought is on the practice of their craft. Their mental horizon is bounded by the requirements of 
their craft. 


(c) XXXIX. 1-11. This, the last of the three subsections (apart from the Appendix), gives a glowing picture of the 
work and position of the ideal scribe. 

1. Not so he that applieth himself ...the Law of the Most High. Cp. the description of Ezra, the ideal 
scribe, in Ezra vil. 10. 

Who searcheth out the wisdom of all the ancients...the prophets of old. One, the principal, source 
of the scribe’s knowledge is thus defined as the Law, the Wisdom books, and the Prophets. The other source of the 
scribe’s wisdom, as described in vv, 2 and 3, is an oral tradition; but the descriptive terms employed do not suggest 
that it was legalistic or halakic in character, but rather of the type embodied in the Wisdom literature (proverbs, 
sententious sayings, maxims for the conduct of life, perhaps (?) allegories). 

2,3. entereth into the deep things of parables ... hidden meaning of proverbs...dark sayings of 
parables. Cp.the description of Wisdom in Wisd. viii. 8 (‘she understandeth subtilties of speeches and interpretations 
of dark sayings’). For ‘deep things of parables’ G has ‘subtilties (orpodpai) of parables’: cp. Prov. i. 3 (also Wisd. 
vill. 8); what is meant is the process of investigation described in v. 3, by which the ‘ hidden meaning’ is deduced — 
all that is implicit in the sayings. 

4. Who serveth among great men... Cp. xxxi. (G xxxiv.) 9-12 and notes there. The wisdom of the scribe is 
culture—they are identical—and therefore the scribe has access to royal courts and enters into the service of kings. 
The high estimation of travel and foreign experience is particularly interesting. The education of the ideal scribe is broad 
and humanistic. 
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SIRACH 39. 5-12 


S$ (&) Who opencth his mouth in prayer, 
And °makcth supplication? for his sins. 
6 PIfP 4it seem good to God Most High‘, . 
tHe shall be filled’ with the spirit of understanding. 
s He himself poureth forth wise sayings in double measure®, 
And giveth thanks tunto the Lord in prayer’. 
” He himself “directeth® ‘counsel and knowledge’, 
w And setteth his mind® on *their* secrets. 
8 He himself declareth ’ wise instruction ’, 
And glorieth in the law *of the Lord’. 
9 His understanding many do praise, 
a And® never shall his name” be blotted out : 
His memory “shall not cease®, 
And his name shall live from generation to generation. 
% 10 4¢His wisdom® doth ‘the congregation tell forth, 
And 8his praise& the assembly publisheth. _ 
$(G) 11 *If he live long, ‘he shall be accounted happy’ more than a thousand ; 
And when he cometh to an end, Jhis name sufficeth?. 


(2) APPENDIX. XXXIX. 12-35. Hymn in praise of creation (= 34+ 3 and 24+24+3+3+2+2 
+14+2+2+4+2 and 3+1 distichs). 


12 * Vet again will I fix my thoughts and make my doctrine to shine forth}, 
1 As the full moon on the twelfth day’. 


% ‘from befote’ ™-2 SoS: Gr denOqoerac 9-0 So Ge (SenOnoetar): % ‘seeketh good’ ( perhaps ‘good’ belongs to 
next verse) P-P Gk cav (+ yap 106 155 157 290 307 308 i,) Q-4 Ok (eav) kvptos o peyas Oednon (xuptos o peyas = 
oy dx: cp. xlvi. 5): S>(bul ‘good’ at end of previous verse may be a remnant of this clause: then the line may 
have run in why Sx ovya nw ox: so Smend) r-r So G&: &% ‘he shall be made wise ’ 8-8 % ‘he giveth 
out parables doubly’ = # Dw %b mdvin yo NT: Ce avopBpnce pnpara codias avros t-t So G@: % ‘unto 
Him in his thoughts’ (reading for ») U-U Of karevduver (= jd): S ‘understandeth’ (= }29) Vane 
Ch (Bovdny QUTOU [ss 254 > avrov rightly | Kat emeoTHny) : % ‘ parables of the wise W-W kat... StavonOnoera: = 
SaMRNv, 37 2 Xllle 1S) X-X Qk avrov (mistake for avtwy or avtns) y-y $ ‘instruction of wisdom’ 
= boy D119): G maderay SeSacxadtas avrov 2-2 O& ScaOnxns xuptou ( probably diaOnxn and vopw original variants): 
Sot life” aa ws AC &c, Syro-Hex & have xat (ews): s0 3: B>xa b-b So % (rightly): &> c-c Gy 
ove anoornoerat (= 2 54my Nd: cp. Job vii. 16 LXX) 4 This verse follows xliv. 14 1n  —-e-® SoG: HH ondan 
-f my Ge «bvy e-2 So O&: 3 ondan h-h @& cay eppewn (= 2 TOY’ ON = ‘if he abide’ [sc. a /fe}) 
i-i @ ‘he shall leave a name’ (dé does not harmonize with the context’) = ? NW», a mistake for WR | so 
Smend | = & (ovopa from next line in G) J-) Gr eprrotet auto (2 origin. epmotet ty ovopate avtov : cp. xhi. 17 = 
ww prpD") k-k Gi ert (N Sah + de) ScavonOers exdinynoopar: % ‘ attend (understand) and I will say my doctrine’: 
but the next clause suggests that a verb meaning fo ‘give light’ ortginally stood at end of first line—perhaps, as 
Smend suggests, WS8x which & read “WW (so xxiv. 32 G dott = WR m S): 2? AW WRX) JNINN Ty 
I-l So $ (‘as the moon on the day of the Twelfths’): G& xa: (248, 70 ore: & enim) ws d:xopnua ewrnpwdny (HB 


5. Who is careful to seek unto his Maker... The note of true piety is strongly emphasized, as always. The 
cultivated humanists of Israel always kept a firm hold on the practical side of religion. 
6. If it seem good to God Most High. Even when the conditions previously mentioned have been fulfilled, special 
grace is still required to inspire the scribe with the spirit of true wisdom. 
He himself poureth forth wise sayings in double measure. i.e. he is not merely dependent upon the 
tradition which he has inherited, but puts forth what is his own: contrast the ideal of the later teachers of the Law— 
e.g. ‘Eliezer b. Hyrqanos is a plastered cistern which loseth not a drop’ (i.e. is a mere receptacle of tradition: Pirge 


A both, ed. Taylor, i, 10). The attitude of the earlier Sopherim to tradition was essentially freer and more independent. 
For ‘in double measure’ (a double portion) cp. xii. 5, xviii. 32 in 3. 


8. wise instruction. Cp. ]. 27, xxxvill. 33 ¢. 
glorieth in. Cp., for expression, xxxviil. 6, 1. 20. 
9g. his name shall live... Cf. xxxvil. 26, xliv. 14. 
10. His wisdom doth the congregation tell forth... =xliv. 15 (106 = xxxi. [xxxiv.] 114). @& misrenders ‘congre- 
gation’ (A4y) here by ‘nations’; so by ‘peoples’ xliv. 15, cp. ‘ people’, xlvi. 7. 
11. If he live long... i.e. if long life is granted to him his reputation is assured; he reaps fame and honour ; 


and when he dies ‘his name sufficeth’, i.e. in memory—his memory lives on and is cherished. For the text of verse 
see critical notes. The versions misunderstood it. 
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SIRACH 39. 13-17 


S$ (G) 13 Hearken unto me, ™ye pious™, and "your flesh shall grow”, 


ADE 


°Like the cedar® that is planted ?by streams of water?. 


14 “Your scent shall be sweet as Lebanon, 


‘And ye shall put forth blossoms as the lily’. 
‘Lift up your voice® and tsing together‘, 
And" vblessY the Lord for all His works. 


13 ‘O magnify His name, 


And acknowledge Him with praise”, 
*With songs of the harp* Yand of stringed instruments’ ; 
And ?thus shall ye say’, *with a shout®: 


16 The works of God are all good?, 


°And supply every need in its season’. 


17 (21 c) °° None may.say: This is worse than that ; 


For everything availeth in its season“. 
4(By His word) He ordereth (the luminaries in the heavenly height) ?, 
‘And by the utterance of His mouth in His treasury®. 


P=yy pws nbn miele ary IE 6) M-M GF veoe oatot (ut 248 Syro-Hex >uo; V 253 have o instead): S XP 
m-D So 3: G xa BAaarycare o-0 % ‘like the lilies’ ( from v. 14) ‘and like cedars’: G& ws podoy = & (? ‘ rose’ 
substituted for ‘cedar’) P-P O& em p€UpaTos vypou (so Mec y oe.. er B aypov) > == Clem. Alex. em PeULaT@V voaTov | 
i super rivos aquarum: S ‘on the water’ (cp. DD ba 1. 8) aa % ‘and like pleasant odours (= nna?) 
shall your scent be sweet, like the scent of Lebanon with its cedars’ (a double rendering): =?n" n2a23) 
DIM": Ek Kat ws AtBavos evwdtacaTe ogpny r-r So &: & ‘and like the root of the king’s lilies ’ S555,)0 3 
Gr diadote oopny (wrong rend.) tt aweoate acpa—bul read apa = & u-n Clem. Alex. & here xa (so 8S): G&> 
v-v So G& (evAoynoate = gees aim (‘ and give thanks’) W-W Gk dare Tw@ ovoyatt avrou peyarwovrny (cp. 
O53 995 Deut. xxxii. 3) kat eEoxodaynoagbe ev atveot avTou (Clem. Alex. and & have auT@ for ev aweot avtov: Eth 
places avtm after eEopor.: read avtm ev aweat (so Smend)): S ‘recount His mighty deeds with praises ’ exh 
Sao nyyeia: Gr ev @oats xetbewv (corrupt for xedvov) y-y WH ID 21 (7. e. *3 for B'D as in Ps. xlv.9g = 
‘strings ’): so Smend, Strack: Lévi reads WH 2D S95) ‘all kinds of music’: @& xa ev Kuvupats 2-2 Sok &: 
#9 “ONN a-a  AyIANIA: & ev eLoporoyncer b-b So 9: G mavra ort xada chodpa (S + ‘ together ’) c-¢ So 
i) mg. GH text ‘And He supplieth every need in its season’): % ‘And they all for their functions were created’ : 


Ci kat wav mpootaypa €y Katp@ avrou eatat ce-ce These two lines misplaced in H—/ransposed to follow 21a and b 
on account of similarity with that verse: with v. 16 they form a sort of refrain, which is repeated 1n vv. 33-34. 
& has also a misplacement: vv. 16, 21, 17 d-l 9 7s here defective (one word, Pry, ts legible): G& ev oy avtov 


eaTn ws Guwra vdwp = 2? DY 33D Wy’ 39373 (cp. Ps) Xxx re S ‘at His word the sun rises and at His word it 
sets’: according to Smend 4 read 4) YY? 393 and paraphrased as above: G& read 33 for 73) and thinking of 
Exod. xv. 8, Ps. xxxiii. 7 rendered as above: Smend restores o{\|7[03) 33 Pays Masa (7 xl. rr DMD zs 


misrendered in G by vdatwv): Ryssel DIY by toy “Ia (—‘ He stations [them ] at [their] stations’: cf. 2 Chron. 
xxx. 16; Neh. xiii. rr): Lev? yx ayn any (‘and what wilt thou compare unto Him?’) e-e # YD Nyt) 


(2) APPENDIX: XXXIX. 12-365. 

With xxxix. 11 a distinct division of the book ends. The hymn that follows in xxxix. 12-35 may, perhaps, be 
regarded as an appendix to the preceding section, which extols the wisdom of the ideal scribe. It may be intended 
to serve as a specimen of such ‘ wisdom’—an example of the Sopheric teaching. Its theme is the creation and the 
divine government of the world, which are revealed everywhere as all-wise. vv. 12-15 form an introduction, 16-31 
the song proper, and 32-35 an epilogue. 

12. Yet again... my doctrine shine forth... The author means, ‘I will set forth the best doctrine 1 can 
express. For the figure cp. xxiv. 16, 

the full moon on the twelfth day. The reckoning may depend upon an inaccurate observation of the time 
of the new moon (Smend). 

13. your flesh shall grow ... i.e. ye shall flourish and prosper (a promise). For the figures in this verse cp. 
SMiv ei bl OSe x1veod,; Fs i> 3, Xclimis, £4. 

like the cedar... by streams of water. For cedars by water cp. Numb. xxiv. 6; Ezek. xxxi. 3 f. 

15. and of stringed instruments ([D°3'D | °3"D +531). Gir Ss. XIV One et 

16. The works of God are all good. & has ‘ exceedingly (a@ddpa) good’. Cp. Gen. i. 31, 33. 

And supply every need in its season. So img. % text: ‘He (God) supplieth. @G ‘and every command 


oy 52) for Jy 53) shall be’. 
17a, 6(= #) 21 c,d). None may say: This is worse than that; for everything availeth in its season, 
These two lines have been misplaced in #) (at beginning, cp. v. 21); @ has them in the right place (in a modified 
form) ; correct && 17 @ (ri rovro; eis ri rodro ; to TovTO Tavrov movnpdrepoy, as in Vv. 344). The four lines (beginning 
‘The works of God are all good’) thus form a refrain, being repeated in vv. 33-34 at end of the poem. They express 
the burden of the whole composition. 
(By His word)... treasury. For the text of this difficult verse see critical notes. The meaning of the rendering 
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SIRACH 39. 18-24 


In His place (?) His good pleasure attaineth its end‘, 
And there is no 8restraint® to His deliverance. 
h The works? of all flesh are before Him, 
And there is nothing hid from before His eyes. 
iFrom everlasting to everlasting He beholdeth', 
JAnd there is nothing small or petty with Him ; 
Is there limit (?) to His deliverance ?! 
There is nothing too wonderful or hard for Him. 


None may say: 'Wherefore is this’? 
For everything ™is selected for its use™. 
» His blessing™ overfloweth as the Nile, 
And °saturateth® the world Plike the River?. 
1Even so His wrath dispossesseth nations4, 
And He turneth a watered land into salt. 
"His paths* ®are plain for the blameless’ ; 
Even so 'they offer obstacles* “to the presumptuous”. 


yin (‘And the utterance of His mouth is His treasure’): Q-xat ev pyyate ctoparos avrov anodoxeta vdarwy (so Smend 
corrects fo S¥YD3I)) f-f So (?): G& ev mpocraypart avtov maga n evdoxta B-S Ok os edarrwce (cp. S): but Clem. 
Alex, edatrwows (=? OND for Wy) b-h So G&, S$: W nwyn i-i So ® and G: S> j-i In 3 these 
clauses are inverted: probably they should stand as above so that clauses b and d (as in vv. 18 and 19) may begin 
with px (PR): G>clauses b and c (? passing accidentally from first ps) to second): clause b(c) (‘there is 
nothing small’, &c.) ¢s attested by 3 as well as ® (against &) k % places the two clauses corresponding to thts 


verse afler Vv. 17. 1-l % Fr mod mt: Gk re rovro; ets te rovro; = & m-m 7 4n33 way: Gr es xpetas avrov 
EKTLOTAQL i= x71) for “NAd: so 3) n-n So & S: ® ni (read han) 0-0 ANI: Ck emexadrvper 
(mistake for erexAvoevy = inundavit) yp 3) "795: O& ws KaTakAvo pos (= ban - so Pelers reads) q-q So w 
and &: G& ovras opyny (8°® Sah Eth raghily opyn) avrov €6vn xAnpovopnces (3 for wy Aas ‘judgeth ’) rr So 
Gz: # [ynwY oven] nim = ‘the paths of the blameless are straight’ = % ( + ‘ before his face ’) 8-3 Read 


Ww" Don?: ® ug. = GW o> | vminis: ‘His paths are straightforward to the straight —vo/e word-play) 
t-t bSynov: Cr mpookoppara u-u So G&S: B® pyr (read p15) v-v So ® (pon): Ck exriorat ¢ are 


here given is that God, the great and all-wise Creator, disposes the heavenly bodies in their due order, and controls 
their movements. ‘In His treasury’ = in God’s (celestial) treasury ; cp. Deut. xxviii. 12 (‘J. shall open to thee His 
good treasury, the heaven’); cp. Jer. 1.25. The lit. translation of 17 4, as the Hebr. text stands, is ‘and the utterance 
of His (God’s) mouth is His treasure’: another suggestion is to read )7¥)) for )TS1N; then render ‘and (by) the utterance 
of His mouth they were formed’. Peters reads: 

a2) yay" Bia aaa 

-DISIN YS N¥W3) 


‘By His word the waters formed a heap (wall), 
And by the utterance of His mouth treasuries.’ 
There is then an allusion to Ps. xxxill. 7 and Exod. xv. 8; cp. & (R. V.). 
18. In His place (?) His good pleasure attaineth its end. ‘In His place’ = where He (God) is; cp. for the 
phrase 2 Sam. iii.12. @& has ‘in (ov at) His command’. Peters, following this, reads: M'2¥° 3287 IN}¥3 = ‘when He 


aaa His will attaineth its end’ (an excellent sense, which may be right). For the last phrase cp. xi. 17 4, 
XH, 20 @. 


19. The works of all flesh are before Him... Cf. xvii. 15. 


20. From everlasting to everlasting He beholdeth. Nothing escapes Him—past, present, and future are open 
before Him. For the thought cp. xlii. 18f. 2 P past, P P 


_ Is there limit (lit. number) to His deliverance? Cp. for phrase Job xxv. 3. Wellhausen and others would read 
imyynd (a formation from NYY like M'23N): then render ‘Is there limit to His vision?’ 
21-27. God's works are a blessing to the pious, but a source of evil to the wicked. 


_ 21. For everything is selected (or created) for its use. Cf. Qod. iii. 7 (‘ He hath made everything beautiful in 
its season ’). 


22. asthe Nile. The yearly overflow of the Nile is meant, which fertilizes the country adjacent. 
like the River. 1.e. the Euphrates; also much used for purposes of irrigation. 
23. His wrath dispossesseth nations. The Canaanites are referred to; cp. xvi. 9 
turneth a watered land into salt. There is an allusion to Ps. cvii. 34; Sodom and Gomorrah are referred to.. 
24. His paths are plain for the blameless. Cp. Ps. xviii. 25 (26)f. 
i coin nee Ae Hebr. word here addino) may be taken to mean ‘lift themselves up as a breastwork ’ 
or obstacle; for the sentiment of the whole verse cp. Hos. xiv. 9 6 (‘for th fale 
shall walk in them ; but transgressors shall fall therein’). ; 9° Cor he ee 
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SIRACH 39. 25~32 


25 Good things for the good” hath He allotted * from the beginning ; 


Even so to the evil “good and evil’. 


26 *(The chief of all the necessaries)* of life for man 


Are water. and fire, and iron and salt, 
*xThe fat of wheat**, milk and honey, 
The blood of the grape, oil and clothing. 


27 All these prove good to the good— 


Even so for the evil they are turned ‘to evil’. 


28 There are (winds) which are formed (for punishment)?, 


8(And in their fury)? "remove moun(tains)?. 
°In the season of destruction they pour out their force, 
And appease the spirit of their creator°. 


29 Fire and hail, 4"famine]4 and pestilence— 


These also are formed for judgement. 


39 °Beasts of prey®, scorpions and vipers, 


And the avenging sword to exterminate the wicked — 
All these are created for their uses, 
And are in the treasure-house (ready) to be requisitioned in due time? : 


31 When He giveth them the command they rejoice, 


And 8in their prescribed tasks® disobey not His behest. 


32 Therefore from the beginning "I was assured}, 


And when I had considered it [ set it down in writing: 


Cletictlay =o (— p>) : oB=LS W-W Of xaxa x-* defective: Gk apxn waons xpeas (= JUV S53 WN: so read 
with Peters: Smend [»n]o3 wwn) —-¥¥-8% Gr kar cewsdades mupos (= ? MON ION: cp. S ‘fat and wheat’) oy 
nya = & ($?): ® meg. xd (= ‘to loathing’: cp. xxxvii. 30) 2-2 defective: G eorw mvevpara a es exduxnow 
extiatat (restore HY YSN) pavind min wr: so Levi, Peters, Smend pp2) a-a W) defective: the missing words 


(= €k xa ev Oupo avrav) = DMD); cp. xiv. 24, xviii. ro ( Peters) : but Lévt, Smend DERI b-b = % on 
IP *ny?: Ge ecrepewoay paotiyas avrovy (= Pwypy DAMY: cp. Veroxvac, boss xteg, XX sand cor. Onnewwiend 


Dy, cp. Job xiv. 18, xviii. 4) ec = & = 3 INDY” OND AY Dae Od)n b> nyay (Peters) d-d So Gr: 
yo (read ayy): cp. xl. 9 (where read 3 for Ayn) ee ® jw mn (cp. xii. 13) = Ge Onpror odovres (IY iv. 
‘beasts of tooth’) I-f Clauses c and d are preserved tn B: 


waa ponyd aby 45> 
syipp nyd) qyiKa nD 


but G& in 31 b (xae ene trys yns ets xpecas eroipacOnoorra) attests the genuineness of the clauses: emt tns yns = YANI 


for WSI81: and as xpaas = po: G& has shortened and misplaced the lines. % attests them partly in v. 34, also 
shortening and misplacing 8-8 ® opna: & (vmexactly) ev rows xatpors avtwy h-h FH snaynn Cowley-Neub. (or 
ynaynn): 3S! mm Neo- Hebrew = ‘sure’: so snay’nn = ‘I was assured (or assured myself’) = & earnptxOnv 


25. Good things for the good... The verse is cited in the Sefer Yesirah in the following form: 
‘Good is kept for the good, 
And evil for the evil’ 
(ory myDwy yy paid anne M310): see Cowley-Neub., p. xxvi. @& and S take ® >on in the Arabic sense of 
‘create’ as in xl, I (cp. xxxvill. I also); but this is unnecessary. 

26. (The chief... necessaries)... water... Cp. xxix. 21. The place of iron in this list 1s certainly remarkable, 
as Edersheim remarks, 

The fat of wheat. A poetical] expression for the choicest wheat; cp. Deut. xxxil. 14; Ps. Ixxxi. 17, cxlvil. 14. 

The blood of the grape. Cp.]. 15 (in &); the expression (= wine) is derived from Gen. xlix. 11 ; it recurs in 
Deut. xxxli. 145 1 Macc. vi. 34. 

28. There are (winds)... The action of destructive winds (MINN wvevpara), not spirits, is meant, as the context 
shows. For the phrase ‘remove mountains’ cp. Job ix. § (of God). In Rabbinic Hebr. the phrase (‘ uproot’ or 
‘remove mountains’) = toaccomplish what is seemingly impossible (cp. Edersheim, Lifeand Times of Jesus the Messtah, 
ii, 109, 376, notes). Here probably earthquakes and similar catastrophes are in the writer’s mind. 

29. Fire and hail, famine ...judgement. Cp. Ps. cxlvili. 8. The judgements in view are such as are described 
in Gen. xix, Exod. ix, and 2 Sam. xxiv. 

30. Beasts of prey (lit. of tooth)... The forces of judgement here are earthly, in 7. 29 cosmic (Smend). For 
‘beasts of prey’ cp. xii. 13 (‘wild beasts’ R. V.). 

the avenging sword. Cp. Lev. xxvi. 25, 

And are in the treasure-house (ready) to be requisitioned in due time. In xiii. 14 God’s ‘treasury’ is 
also the armoury of judgement, as here; cp. Job xxxviil. 22 f.; contrast Deut. xxviii. 12 (‘the good treasury’ of heaven ; 
see v. 17 above). 

31. in their prescribed tasks (OpM3). Cp. Exod. vi. 14; Prov. xxxi. 15. 
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SIRACH 39. 33-40. 4 


#)" 33 'The works? of God are all good, 
iThey supply) every need in its season. 
34 None may say: This is worse than that ; 
For everything *availeth* in its season. 
3s And now ring out ‘whole-heartedly’ 
And praise the name of the Holy One! 


(2) XL. 1-17. The woes of humanity and the destruction of evil 
(=34+34+44242+14242+41 distichs). 


40 1 Much occupation *hath God apportioned?, 

And heavy is the yoke upon the sons of men— 

From the day that he cometh forth from his mother’s womb, 

Until the day »when he returneth” ‘to the mother of all living : 
Gi (S) 24Preoccupation and anxiety of heart, 

And watchfulness for the future, till the day of his death !¢ 
n° 3 From him that sitteth in exaltation on a throne, 

Unto *him that is:clothed® with dust and ashes ; 

4 From ‘him that weareth’ diadem and plate, 
E-ven unto ‘him that weareth’ a garment of hair®: 


i-i Read wyn ( for myn) as i 7. 16 (so &, 8) J-) G& xopnynoee = ppd’ (cp. v. 16- read pi.) k-k 19 mg. 
720) (cp. 21 ay: ® ext 11) = ‘displayeth strength °: Gr evdoxiunOnoerar = ? N33 (cp. re | b) I-l ab ban: 
Cr ev maon Kapdia kat oTropate =  n1¢. (+751) 

a-a So 2): Gr exrigtat mavte avOpwre@ (exriorae = pon QS Te Xe 25: see nole there): S$ ‘hath God created’ 
o-b HH yw = & (248 157) [ews | emiaotpopns [ nuepas | (NC: emiotpady: B emt trapy corrupled from emirapns: Cp. aL 
usque in diem sepulturae) c-e Hn 53 (mg. PAX) ON SN: Gk ets pyrepa navrov: S ‘to the earth of the living’ 
(Levi adopis #9) mg. ‘ earth of all living’) d-d > 39: Gt rous diadoyiopovs avrwy Kat PoBov xapdtias emtvota mpoodoktas 


nuepa tedevtns: S ‘their praises (reading a derivative of naw for vn) and the perception of their heart and 
the last of their words till the day of their death’: perhaps 2 underlying G may have been: 


325 mx mano 
Qn) ony ay sy moaned aaypm 


the substantives 11 apposition lo poy av. 1 (ch. uv. 5). Peters ( following 3 mainly) restores : 


od mown omavinn 
som DY ay oS mons 


[ews nuepas may’ have stood originally in G: 70 155 have npepas | e-e So 8 mg. (read vad) ; W fext Ww: 
G ( freely) rerameveopevou (= nei according to Smend): d= avin (cp. moOIY repeated in next verse) if 3) 
mpi .. . mow: Juz Ge qopovvros . . . weptBadrdAopevou (/wo different words): hence Peters reads OW... TOW 
(OY = wepB. Job xxii. g: Ps. Ixxii. 6) 8-8 W (last word defective) read (vel My) WY rip (‘a garment 


33, 34. The works of God are all good... season = vv. 16-17 (refrain repeated). 
35. And now ring out... Cp. Ps. cxlv. 21. 


XL. 1—XLI. 13. With chapter xl a new section begins, which extends to xli. 13. Its contents may be grouped 
under the following subsections : (a) xl. 1-17; (8) xl. 18-27; (c) xl. 28-30; (d) xli. 1-4; (e) xli. 5-13. 

(2) XL. 1-17. Following closely on the hymn of thanksgiving for God’s goodness we have here, by way of contrast, 
a lamentation over the woes of humanity. Suffering is inherent in man’s lot. His life must be passed in restless 
anxiety and misgiving, and constantly be visited by misfortune. But the godless experience the worst ills, viz. those 
which are inflicted by God in punishment for sins. What is false and unjust comes to destruction, but what 1s true 
abides. The two objects of the wicked man’s desire, property (vv. 13-14) and children (vv. 15=16), are referred to, to 
pay the writer’s main contention; in the final verse (17) he sets forth the blessedness which results from the fear 
of God. 

i. Until the day when he returneth to the mother of all living. For the idea cp. Gen. iii. 19; cp. also in this 
book (Sirach) xvi. 30, xvii. 1 (J mg. adopted by Lévi = ‘land of (all) living’, cp. Ezek. xxvi. 20, xxxii. 32). The 
conception of the earth being man’s mother is worked out in 4 Ezra ix. 9-15; cp. also Job i. 21 ; Ps. cxxxix. 15. 

2. Preoccupation ... death. The substantives are in apposition to ‘much occupation’ in v. 1, the governing 
verb being ‘(God) hath apportioned’; cp. vv. 5 @ and 6 The text adopted by Peters may be rendered: ‘ Their 


thoughts and the imagination of their heart, and their last actions (ov their fate) until the day of their death.’ See 
further critical note. 


3-4. From him that sitteth in exaltation on a throne... 


Nobody, high or low, enjo est from distractin 
Care and peace. y, Mg , Enjoys rest il g 
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SIRACH 40. 5-9 


5(a) »(Naught but) anger and jealousy”, anxiety and fear, 


Terror of death, ‘strife!, and contention |! 


5 (4) And what time he resteth upon his bed, 


The sleep of night *doubleth ‘his distraction). 


6 For a little, vainly—'for a moment—he reposeth|, 


™And then is disturbed by dreams™ : 
" Deceived” by the vision of his soul, 
He is like a fugitive fleeing °from before the pursuer°— 


7 (Now roused he waketh from his sleep!?, 


TANG his Visionkc) ee p-..:. er 


8 *(There are) with all flesh, both man and beast, 


Yea and upon the ungodly sevenfold? : 


9 Pestilence and bloodshed, ‘blight and drought’, 


‘Devastation and destruction, famine and plague', 


of hair or skin a3 Gk wpodwor G a hempen frock I 0) h-h & Oupos Kat CnXos (i) MNIP JN read AXP FIN) 
"1 7H me. Wnn k-k & me. IYI AYN = EG addAoroe tyv yywoty avTou (? read Wy OF Naha. Cp: Qoh. 1, aaye 
S ‘disturbeth them ’ Il owes ya: G ev avanavoee (= YI e.g. Job xxi. 13): G>oIip” m-n 


(defectiv'e) ‘ye cutee te bra Pale Gr Kut am exketvou €v umvolts ws ev npepa oKoTias (? for koma) (=A) Read 
(3) Baa niobna Pd) (jai = jazi: cp. xu. 7, Qoh. viii. ro, Esther iv. 16: Gk cat am exewou = p3D), corrupt for 
oe) |e OeD n-n #H yo oy (P read AYOW Hof. part. as in Neo-Heb. = ‘misled’: Smend yoyurd @. e. 
flithpalpel of yyta = Ayo: ep. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 16, same form from yyn: but the existence of such a root és 
doublful): Peters eliminates ny as rntruston from previous line and reads here y) (= ‘trembling on account 


of’, &c.): Gr reOopuBnpevos S (750n07) = Joh ayes ae k for vision of his soul’ 3 Aas ‘ vision of the night’ | 


0-0 So 3: G aro mpocwmov Todepov Pv HEP. ....2 Jy [ayy] = 2 (p>) pO ANN>D Joy ny: 
according lo Lévi = ‘while still preparing to fight he awaketh’: @& ev xatpw cwrnpias avrov efnyepOn : XS ‘according 


to the wish of his heart he awaketh’ = ?yp» yada pyre. Perhaps ® may be restored: yp’ NIWYD Wy? ny = 
‘now roused he waketh from his sleep’: “1y) zowld account for iS in 3 (y and ¥ often confused) and for 
Tuy i WH ALS. : G& apparently read the text yp snywn ny[a] Onywn 2a corruption of Nw ~Vy>) a-9 
defective (VID... 6.6. 8WI can be made out with arfficulty): Ce xa avobavpawv ets ovdeva HoBov, whence Peters 
restores ae psd none ‘And marvels at there being nothing to fear’: S ‘And seeth that there is nothing 
therein’ (= 273919 PRD ANN: ef. H AZS.) rr # ALS. defechve here: G@ = AX ANNI IY) DANY Wa b3 ay 
onyav oywa dy: S$ <All the sons of flesh their care is with them, and wealth driveth avayvetheit sleep i= 
Pom yo Wwy pany own ava 55 py (Levr).  ’s to be preferred 8-3 # IM ANN (porns TW AN: 


so im Deut. xxvii, 22): G (with different points) epis Kav poppaca tt G& (WACV &c.: B>the whole line) 
emaywyat Aetwos Kat ouvTpippa kat paotes (x* paotryes ) eee? a1 file = 2 wiverica, gic. Mya, nav) aU 


3. him that sitteth...onathrone. Cp. Exod. xii. 29. 

him that is clothed with dust and ashes. For the metaphor (‘clothed with’) cp. Job vil. 5 (‘ flesh clothed with 
... clods of dust’). 

4. him that weareth diadem and plate. The diadem or turban (38) of the High Priest is meant, with the 
metal plate (j*¥) attached to it. Cp. Exod. xxviit. 36-39; see also Josephus, Av. it. 7.6, and Jew7sh War, v. 5,753 cp. 
further Zech. ill. 5 and Exod. xxxix, 30 f. 

him that weareth a garment of hair. Cp. Gen. xxv. 25; Zech. xii. 4; Matt. ill. 4. 3 renders ‘garment of 
poverty’; the mantle of hair was such, and was worn sometimes as a protest against luxury and extravagance, or as 
a badge of simplicity. 

5. Terror of death. Cp. Ps. lv. 4 (5). 

what time he resteth upon his bed... Cf. Qod. 11, 22 f. (‘ Even in the night his heart taketh no rest’). The 
words of 5@= xlv1. 19 a #. 

6. And then is disturbed by dreams. For this text see critical note. @ is here obviously corrupt; if, with the 
Armenian, évumvio and koma be read (for év vrvois cxomas) (kai am’ éxeivou evuTviots ws ev nuepa Koma) it may be rendered 
‘and after that he toils with dreams as in the day’, i.e. he works hard during the greater part of the night by dreaming. 
Peters reads a Hebr. text (YI NIOND p31) which may be rendered, ‘and then he wearies himself from the midst of 
terrors’ (for mbna Gis /enexv. co) 

7. Now roused he waketh from his sleep. For the conjectural restoration of the text here adopted see critical 
note. The line thus restored affords an excellent sense: distracted by fearful dreams the sleeper at length awakes—the 
disturbance of his rest is complete. 

And his vision (?)... It seems impossible to restore i) here (but see critical note). But the sense of the verse 
is doubtless well preserved in & and 3: G has ‘And he marvelleth that the fear is naught’. For the general idea 
(the shock of awaking from the dream) cp. Isa. xxix. 8. 

8-9. (There are) with all flesh, both man and beast... Pestilence ... The two verses form one long 
sentence. Note that the whole animal world is here included (cp. Gen. vil. 23 ; Exod. ix. 25). 

9. Pestilence and bloodshed ... destruction. In #) the three pairs of words form a series of alliterations ; 
cp. Is. li. 19 (where, perhaps, 220 ‘drought’ should be read for 21M ‘sword ’). 
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SIRACH 40. 10-15 


10 “For the wicked" ‘evil’ is created, 
And on his account *'destruction is imposed!”, 
11 All things that are from the earth return to the earth, 
x And what is from on high (returneth) on high*. 
12 y All that is false and unjust is destroyed, 
But what is true abideth for ever’. 
13 Wealth unjustly gotten? *fcometh to an end! like a torrent?, 
bAnd like a water-course that is mighty in a thunder-storm”: 
14 ¢With its onrush 'rocks are rolled away! ‘— 
4Even so doth plunder! suddenly come to an end®. 
15 °A branch (sprung) from violence® ‘fhath no tender twig)’, 
&For an impious root "is on the point of a crag*: 


man (7. ayn) (S> che verse) u-u % yon Sy = Ge ex rovs avopovs (= ‘to be a burden upon the wicked’) 


V-¥ 9 Ayr: Gk travra wavra — ? APD — a variant 13) w-w 79 ab BON (Lo make sense the commentators 
propose to insert xd = ‘ruin departeth not, but’): read DW with Peters = & eyevero (DY = yweoOat 1 Sam. 
XXX. 25, Job xxxvili. 33, &c.): S>v. 10 s-x So ® ony Sx oD Wad: Ge cat azo vdaTwv ets Oadacoay 
avakapTrret (= D° by mnpy TWN) : S= #8 y-y >: G has mav Swpov car adixca eEarecPOnoerar kat motes ets Tov 


at@yua OTNHOETAL ‘— 1 Hebrew +) ; aie 
nove adi anv 53 


(:spyn ndiyd moos (so Peéers). 


2: “Every one that sins and cheats shall cease, 
But the diligent of the world, even they shall stand’ 


=? nave Syn xon 55) 
(:ytpyy dd won 


S may have read “PO for In in line 1: so emend (with Smend) z-2 Iy mg. Sn Sn ‘wealth born of 
wealth (or strength)’: Ok Xpnpata adtkwv (= ? ord bn) : &S ‘wealth of deceit’ (? by Sen) : read Divi Syn 
(or 72D) a-2 H jMx oma = ‘is like a perennial torrent’—an unsuttable sense [ Smend ad loc. argues that 
the meaning ‘perennial’ zs not made out. He thinks the original idea 1s that of strength, then (of a stream) strongly 
flowing—a rushing current. So he retains the word here\: both G& and & have a verb in place of js: vI2. 
Gr EnpavOnoerar (= 13) according fo Peters: cp. Isa. li. 12 LXX): $ ‘shall be swept away’: read, perhaps, with 


Ryssel OM (Levi, as well as Smend, keeps ine 5nd = ‘a swiftly flowing torrent’) b-b So ® mg. = S (‘like 
rivers that are full of light clouds’ [ reading nidp Sor midyp]): Gi xut ws Bpovrn peyadn ev vero eEnynoe = ‘And 
shall roar themselves out like great thunder in rain’ (a free rendering) c-¢ mg. Oy) ODD InN’ oy (emend 


to Ph and point O'DD): G ev rw avorEar avrov xetpas evppavbnoerat (read evppavOnoovra) = : % only has one line 
for this verse, which is usually supposed to represent clause a: but more probably clause b (see next note) d—-d 79 


pn’ nyx> DONNA °D: & oures o mapaBavovres (= ?DSNB for D&M) eis ouptedecay exNecouow: & ‘when they are 
taken away they come to an end’ (= 2 AY vAPh 2). Combining ®, G, and % read DM pap ONND j> (or 
onn m13) ere # fext DON Wi mg. DON AN): WB mg. = G& exyova accBov: S ‘and offspring to the wicked 
man’ (= # mg.?): read DON 7¥3 f-f %} apy xdb(=? ‘shall not be unpunished’): G& ov wAnOuver kdradous 


10. For the wicked evil (or calamity) is created ... Cpe xxi 20- 
11. All... from the earth return to the earth. Cp. Gen. iii. 19; Eccles. xii. 7; Job xxxiv. 15. 
what is from on high (returneth) on high. The return of the spirit to its Maker is meant; cp. Qo/. xii. 7. 
The prosperity of the ungodly shares the fate of all created things ; it comes to destruction (cp. Ps. xlix). 

13. Wealth unjustly gotten ... torrent ... Cp. Job vi. 15-18 for the image. Just as the torrent suddenly 
swollen in a thunder-storm as suddenly goes down, so wealth unjustly gotten disappears. In clause 6 ‘in a thunder- 
storm’= lit. ‘in flashing of thunder’. For @& see critical note. 

14. With its onrush rocks are rolled away. For the word rendered ‘rocks’ here (0°D3) cp. Jer. iv. 29; Job 
Xxx. 6, Gr misread this as ‘hands’ (O.BD), and may be rendered ‘in the opening of his hands one shall rejoice’ (i.e. 
when he is made to disgorge his ill-gotten wealth there is general rejoicing). # might be rendered (understanding 
the word in this sense), ‘ when he (the wicked man) lifteth up his hands (sc. as a beggar) men rejoice’; or ‘when He 
(God) lifteth up His hands (sc. against the wicked man to punish him and reduce him to poverty) men rejoice.’ 

Even so doth plunder suddenly come to an end. For text see critical note. # as it stands = ‘for suddenly 
doth he (? the wicked man) come to an end for ever’ (cp. &). The words cannot be understood of the brook; they 
must refer to the riches, and this is well expressed by the emended text. 


_ 15. A branch (sprung) from violence. i.e. the wicked man himself (not his offspring) ; cp. the parallel expression 
In Clause 6 * an impious root’. . 


hath no tender twig. i.e. has no permanent posterity. 
an impious root is on the point of a crag. For Sseec 
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For the idea cp. xxill. 25 ; Job vill. 11 f. 
ritical note, and cp. with its rendering Matt. xill. 5. 


ip? 


SJ RAGE 407 16-20 


16 ‘Like reed-stalks (?)i jon the bank of a torrent, 


«Which are consumed before any (other) {plant!*. 


17 !But kindness shall never be moved}, 


And righteousness is established for aye. 


(6) XL. 18-27. The fear of the Lord is the greatest of all good things (=10 +2 Cistichs). 


18 mA life of wine and strong drink™ is sweet, 


But better than both is “he that findeth a treasure”. 


19 Child °and city°® establish a name, 


P But better than both is he that findeth wisdom. 
Young cattle and planting make 'abundance! to flourish’, 
But better than both 21s a woman beloved 4. 


20 Wine "land song!" rejoice the heart, 


But better than both is *the affection of lovers’. 


(kkados = npr Hos. xiv. 7, LXX): read 13 Pr NO: with Peters, &e. 8-& Ge cat piCae axabaprar (? read 
axaOaprov): IN ww 3 = S h-h = G&: % ( freely) [‘ for the root of sinners] is like an ear of corn 
which sprouts upon a rocky crag’ ii ®™ nyowmps (¢ pl. of OWMP = capdapor, ‘ nasturtium or cress’: Cowdey- 
Neubauer suggest DPD ‘like reed-stalks’: pl. of TDP): Ge ayer = BQ ANN (cp. Job viii. 11): so Peters reads 
here: Hart suggests that ® may be a corruption of PIY2 (PLY = N® ru Targ. of Job viii. 11) i-i %® nas dy 
bn) (NEI = ‘side’, only here: cp. Syr. 5) ‘wing’, and Aram. 5) ‘bank): G em (mavras vdatos Kar) xethous 
matapou (mavros véates ka >with L): &= 2S) naw by kK-k ] mg. MDyI) Ww S305 (® Enea aS). 
@k mpo mavtos xoptov exriAnoetar: Peters conjectures: FYI) yor b> spd (Gx mavtas vdatos in previous line = 
Papp So: Hart?) I-l So 9: G& yapis ws mapaderoas ev evdoywts = AID AY WN) ‘but kindness is like 
a blessed Eden’ (? from xl. 27): % ‘ But the works of the pious in season (= }7y3) are blessed’ (cp. Isa. li. 3) 
m-m So ® 7w YN: for IW | B mg. has Sow ony ‘wealth of understanding’: @ has Con avtapkavs 
epyarou (= VW32Y MN: avtapxovs probably an addition in G): mg. may, as Pelers suggests, be an independent 
attempt to emend % tn order to eliminate the offensive expression ‘a life of wine and strong drink” (dy substituting 
‘a life of wealth of understanding’). ® ext ¢s certainly strange, bul ts supported (partly) ly G@: 3>line. 


FHlart ingeniously proposes to read bau ‘nm ‘grace and understanding’ (jn for j* “n): cp. Prov. ii. 4 n-n # 
[MIN NBD: G rightly fakes BBO as participle = ‘one finding’ (so most moderns): a subst, R$ = ‘ finding’ (so 
Peters) ts highly doubtful 0-0 % “Vy 1: Gr cat otxodopyn Todews bP G&>19b and c, bul the clauses are 


attested by 3 as well as ®: omisston in & probably caused by homoroteleuton (so Peters, &¢.).  Smend, however, 
regards them as nota genuine part of the text, the double mention of ‘a name’ (7 19a and 19 c) betng alleged as 
suspicious. The repetition ¢'s cerlainly awkward: probably ‘a name’ in 19 ¢ should be emended to ‘abundance 
(fatness) ’ (Heb. jw) as suggested by Fuchs: Dy may easily have arisen out of this (? through Wow), perhaps under 
the influence of the previous DW q-a ] pend nex: Ge yurn apopos deyeerce ( possibly, as Smend suggests, 
AaytCerat = NAV'NI: apwpos an addition) rr Q@& xat pavow.a = 7B) (cp. for the equivalence Gen. XXxl. 27, 
Ezek. xvi. 13 71 LXX, &c.): 3 ‘old wine’ = ju j%: TDW PY under influence of v. 18 Soo le ies 


16. Like reed-stalks... @& may have preserved the true reading here, ‘sedge’ (de. = NN; see critical note), 
and also the true construction of the sentence. Then the whole may be rendered, ‘Sedge on a torrent’s bank is 
consumed before any (other) plant: but kindness, &c.’ (so Peters). Cp. Job vill. 12. . 

17. But kindness ...righteousness. Kindness and righteousness as between man and man are meant. # in 
clause a (cp. Prov. x. 30) differs from @& and S (see critical note). If the latter be followed the first line will run: 
‘But kindness is like a blessed Eden’ (cp. v. 27). 


(6) XL. 18-27. In this subsection the various good things of life are enumerated—in a serics of ten contrasted 
scts of bocns. The climax is that the highest good Is the fear of God. 

18. better... he that findeth a treasure. Both Lévi and Peters prefer to render—‘ the finding of a treasure ’. 
This certainly suits the construction of the verse, ‘finding’ rather than ‘the finder’ according with the predicate ‘ is 
sweet’. But there is a grave philological objection to the rendering. ‘Treasure’ here may, perhaps, be explained by 
19 6 as = ‘ wisdom’ (so Peters). 

19. Child and city. &’s rendering ‘children: and the building of a city’ gives the sense intended correctly. 
There may be an allusion to the building of such cities as were named after their founders (e.g. Alexandria). On the 
perpetuation of one’s name cp. xvi. I f., xl. 11 f. 

Young cattle and planting. Operations which promote natural increase are referred to, breeding of stock and 
sowing of crops being mentioned as typical examples. 

20. Wine and song rejoice the heart. Cp. xxxi. (xxxiv.) 27 f. 

the affection of lovers. Or ‘the love of friends’. @&'s ‘love of wisdom’ is probably a deliberate alteration due 
to revision; cp. Wisdom 11, 7 f. 
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SIRACH 40. 21-27 


21 Pipe and harp make sweet the song, 


22 


2 


2 


Oe. 


er) 


4 


Cu 


nN 


~~ 


But better than both is ta tongue sincere’. 
"Grace and beauty" ‘charm the eye’, | 
But better than both are “the crops of the field”. 


“A friend and companion will each conduct himself opportuncly *, 

But better than both is ¥a discreet wife’. . . 
«A brother and helper will come to the rescue in a time of adversity ’, 

But more than-both doth righteousness deliver. 
Gold and silver *make the foot stand sure®, 

But better than both is good counsel’. 
Wealth and strength ‘lift up® the heart, 

But better than both is the fear of God’. 
In the fear of Jahveh there is no want, 

And with it there is no need to seek °support*. 
The fear of God is a very Eden of blessing, . 

And ‘its canopyf (stretcheth) Sover® all that is glorious. 
G ayannots coduas (? a fendency alteration) t-t %# ANS sd ' & yhocoa noe (S = 9) - u-u i) defective 
€ yxapi Kat xaddAos = ANN) 5D" (Peters), pyIs) °D (Smend), my 3D) (Levz) (kaddos = axn_ xiii. 12, xi, 18) 
\-v ® py won’: & encdvynoe o opOakpos gov (cou>A &C. Syro-Hex i) aa 9 ATW ony < the growing 
things of the field’): @& xAony (v1. xdon) omopov ‘the green blade of corn’ (&* omopipov) x W defective 
way mY... .... et Ge Hedos Kat eEeratpos ets Katpov atravTwvres (last oF) = ? D*Y33) ; % for last word ‘will receive 
greetings from one another’ (panani): read yn) myd sam) am and render as above (others render: ‘friend 
and companion give support at the right time’) y-¥ So Y= S: G& yurn pera avdpos 2-2 ) defective - 


MIS Me. ee ee IN: CG abdeAhot Kat Bonbera ets Katpov Oru pews = S: Pelers, following Lévi mainly, restores: 
may nyd vy any me: Versions do not support the insertion of verb: Smend restores AS NY Dd ANWwW) mx = 
‘a brother and a partner’, &c. (ANY occurs tn Neo-Hebr. = ‘form a partnership or attachment’; 7¢¢ occurs again 
in mg. xli. 18, xlii. 3) a-8 O& emarnoovow moda = 599 (DY) —only last word legible cn ® b-b G& BovAn 
(only B* 55 have yurn) evdoxyperrar: S ‘good counsel’ (ZH consilium beneplacitum): read NI AY c-e The 
word ts illegible in 1 (MS. mutilated): Cowley-Neub. read \WIY = & (avvywaovar) : Smend bdym° (‘make to 
exult’): Lev? soy d Jn the MS. of 39° there is a marginal note by the side of vv. 22-26 ab, written i vertical 


lines, as follows : 
noosa aS DIN RTD 2 DY Dy wn 55 


sy on one nD Sawa 
sosd wp eyo = ad on DNDN 
‘All the days of the poor are evil. Ben-Sira says, At night also. 


His roof is the lowest of roofs, and his vineyard is in the height of the mountains ; 
The rain of other roofs falls on his roof, and the earth of his vineyard falls on other vineyards.’ 


Lhis citation agrees, with one slight variation (viz. nid» AN for nda AIX), wth the passage as cited in T. B. 
Sanhedrin 100 b. Lt ts probably excerpted from some compilation of selected sayings which circulated under the 
name of Ben-Sira, and contained, together with genuine quotations, a number of others which do not belong to 
the genuine text of Ben-Stra's book. The citation here given appears to belong to the latter class. A Persian gloss 
7s added in the MS. (written in Hebr. characters) as follows: ‘It is probable that this was not in the original 
copy, but it is used as a proverb’ (see Cow/ley-Veub., p. 7) e-e Reading yywro (8 ALS. defective): so Bacher, 
Smend, Peters. G Bonbeav = $ [3 here adds a gloss on next verse: ‘the fear of God over everything is exalted ; 
seize it, my son, and let it not go, for there is nothing like it’] if Anan = G& (exadrvav avrov): S ‘is 
praised ’ s-8 G& cat uvep = Sy (so 8): ® 91 (Isa. iv. 5 dy 3) h-b # jn “n ‘a life of gift’: G Cony 


21. Pipe and harp make sweet the song. i.e. of course through their accompaniment. 
22. Grace and beauty . .. crops of the field. For the sentiment cp. Matt. vi. 28-20. 
23. will each conduct himself opportunely. Or ‘ will give support’ (and guidance) ‘at the right time’. The 
same verb (173), common in NH, is used in iii. 26. 
a discreet (or prudent) wife. The expression is borrowed from Prov. xix. 14; cp. also Sir. xxv. I. 
_ 24. A brother and helper... Possibly the original form of the sentence was exclamatory: ‘ A brother and helper 
in time of adversity.’ Cp. Prov. xvii. 17. 
But more than both doth righteousness deliver. Cp. Prov. x. 2, xi. 4, 6. ‘Alms’ (for ‘ righteousness’) is 
a possible rendering. 
25. Gold and silver make the foot stand sure. i.e. give a sure footing, a firm position. Neubauer cites the 
following from T. B, Pesachtm 119 @: in reference to Deut. xi. 6 (‘and every living substance that followed them’ [lit. 
‘was at their feet’]) R. Eleazar says: ‘This means the wealth of a man, which makes him stand firm upon his feet.’ 
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SIRACH 40. 28—41. 2 


(c) XL. 28-30. A beggar's life no life at all (= 3+1 distichs). 


#” 28 My son, live not "a beggar's life" 


Better i is one dead ‘than importunate! 
29 A man that looketh to a stranger’s table— 
His life is not to be reckoned as a life: 
JA pollution of his soul) are ‘the dainties presented‘, 
1And to an understanding man inward torture!. 
30 ™In the mouth of an insatiable (man)™ begging is sweet, 
But inwardly it burneth as fire. 


(7) XLI. 1-4. Two views on death (= 24+2+2+41 distichs). 


41 1:**Ah!° Death, how bitter is “the remembrance of thee?» 
To him® ‘that liveth at peace in Shis habitation? ; 
»To him that is at ease", and prospereth in all, 
And that still hath strength to enjoy luxury’. 
Hail! Death, how* welcome is thy decree! 
™To the luckless man®, and that lacketh strength, 
"That stumbleth and trippeth® °at everything®, 
P That is broken”, 4and hath lost hope’. 


bo 


ETALTNT EWS i-l SbinpnD: & n erate (% renders whole verse: ‘him that asks refuse not; and - not good 
to kill but to keep alive ’—vmesunderstanding B®) J 7 we Syn (so read for ® text bp) = S (possibly 
wp also fo be read) k-k mg. a1 yon (& read for 13) I-l H (with mg.) mor yoy wend 
myo: Ok misunderstands m-mM OF ep oTopare avatOous (so 2) = tian y 53 ( for # wad ny vind) - so read. 
a Some MSS. of & insert the title De memoria et iudicio mortis  >-b S$‘ Ah! Death, how evil art thou’ —¢ - So 
the margin; the text has ‘ Life’ d-d So Gi; the text of ® ts corrupt e $4 ‘rich’: &+et iusto it 
‘sitting ’ s-s Lit. ‘his foundation’; & S ‘his possessions ’ h-b G& amepioracta (eteencocan Mees) 

‘strong ’ 1G spony; read tpudnv (= i 9) k Reading md for %D (— Noo 2532S hf ro- Elem). we 
' Reading YPN for Wpn (B® marg. prn, pin, and ypyn) m-m Reading DS UND (cp. Q marg. in v. 10) (‘to 
a man of sorrows’): G emdeopeva: 3S ‘broken’ nn Reading with ® marg. wn dwia: G eoxaroynpo xa 
mepiomapeva: & ‘that is old and stumbleth’ (cp. & defecto aetate) 0-0 Of mept mavray Ip aged Way 
(Ryssel) for AID (= &): BH mg. reads AN WN DPN (‘lacking sight’): 5S ‘lacking wealth’ “1 $ ‘and is 


aft we 


26. But better than both is the fear of God. The fear of God is the one all-sufficing and all-important posses- 
Sion 3 Cp. XXxiV. 10. 

27. its canopy (stretcheth) over all that is glorious. Cp. Isa. iv. 5 (the source of the expression here). 

(c) XL. 28-30. On begging: cp. xxix. 21 f. 

28. live not a beggar’s life... Perhaps this saying of Ben-Sira has influenced the dictum (cited from Ibn 
Gabirol by Cowley-Neubauer, p. xxx): ‘ Better the grave than a fall to poverty’. ‘A beggar’s life’ is lit. in Ha 
‘life of gift’ (or ‘gifts ’), 1.e. a life dependent upon gifts. 


In 28 4 the word rendered ‘ importunate’ (Symon) = = lit. ‘to make oneself a mound’ (denom. from mpbp ‘a mound’ 
thrown up by besiegers) ; fig. to advance against, beset, cp. xxxix. 24; here ‘to beset’ (with requests) = “to importune ’ 
(see Driver in the Glossary in Cowley-Neubauer, p. XXXiii). 

29. A man that looketh...asa life. Cp. the citation freely given in 7. &. Besadh 32 6: ‘There are three men 
whose life is no life. They are ‘these— ie man who watches the table of his neighbour, and he over whom his wife 
rules, and he whose body ts ruled by pains.’ 

A. pollution of his soul are the dainties presented. For ‘dainties presented’ cp. xxxvi. I9 (24) note. Such 
gifts pollute in so far as they are begged for, not because they have been presented. 

30. But inwardly it burneth as fire. Cp. Jer. xx. 9. 

(dq) XLI. 1-4, Death fearful to some, welcome to others, inevitable for all. 

1. the remembrance of thee. Lit. ‘thy memory’ (775?). 

in his habitation. IN}, cp. Hebr. of xliv. 6, i.e. the conditions under which he is living. 
that is at ease. Cp. Job. XVI. [alae ac 
to enjoy. Lit. ‘to receive’ (cp. Ci émbde§aa Gat), Ge le Ol. Or XxxIV. tA. Wig KR. V. AXxI.) 5. 
2. Hail. MN, an expression of satisfaction, as in Isa. xliv. 16. 
how welcome. Lit. ‘how good’. 
thy decree. Cp. xiv. 12, and see Isa. xxvill. 15, 18. 


stumbleth. The word 5v43 has in Neo-Hebrew the meaning to be weak or ill (Smend). 
broken. Cp. Ps. Ixix.21 (20 in R. V.), cxlvii. 3, where the same Hebr. word is used of being broken in heart. 
The text of #) reads 37D ‘intractable’, or the like (cp. G& ametOotvrt) ; but this word is out of place in its context. 
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SIRACH 41. 3-9 


3'Fear not Death, (it is) thy destiny’, 
Remember that the former and the latter (share it) with thee. 
4 This is the portion® of all flesh from God, 
tAnd how canst thou withstand" the decree’ oft the Most High! 
“(Be it) for a thousand years, for a hundred, or for ten (that thou livest)”, 
In Sheol there are no® reproaches concerning life. 


(ec) XLI. 5-13. The end of the ungodly contrasted with the honour accordcd to the name 
of the righteous (= 3+3+1+43 distichs). 


5 An abominable offspring is the generation” of sinners, 
And 7a godless sprout? is *in the dwellings of the wicked’. 

6 From the son of the unrighteous man ¢shall the dominion be wrenched away °°, 
4 And want® shall ever abide with his seed¢. 

7 A godless father do the children‘ curse, 
gFor because of him do they suffer reproach®. 

8 »\Vce unto you, ungodly men, 


G 


iWho have forsaken the Law of the Most High God’! 
9 *If ye increase (it will be) for mischief*, 

1 And if ye bear children (it will be) for sighing ; 
If ye stumble (it will be) for everlasting joy’, 

And if ye die (it will be)™ for a curse®. 


unable to work’: &‘... patience oe Fae sapientiiam T-Y un evAaBov Kptpa Gavarov SQ Tu Kptipa : 5 ‘the 
end’ t-t S> u Lif, ‘reject’, or ‘ despise V Gr evdoxia W-W Qh cere Sexa rte exuTov etre ytALa ETN 
S Reading #8 ( marg.) for oY Reading Wr for Wi (Smend) _— ** Reading bye» So G 
(= = i): 0) 7s mutilated, but may perhaps be read yor D-b Ok rexvwv apaptwAwy anodettat KAnpovopta 
c-¢ Keading YApN nbwnn (Smend) d-d ¥% 7s almost entirely mutilated ® Ok ovedos f % ‘his righteous 
sons’ es ts almost entirely mutilated: 4+ in the world’ b-h Jy 39 only three letters are preserved 
ee k-k Qi wat cav yevynbyre ets xatapav yevrnbnoeabe 5 pr. cav yap mAnbuvyte ets amwdecav 248 (cp. ®) l-] & > 
M OF pepiabnoeo be a For the whole verse $ has: ‘A fruitful woman is the joy of her people, and if there die an 





3. thy destiny. Lit. ‘thy decree,’ as in v. 2, i.e. to which thou art destined, cp. xxxvill. 22 a. 
the former and the latter. The reference is probably to the generations that have gone before and those that 
will follow after. 
(share it) with thee. The Hebr. might mean: ‘ (are) with thee’, i.e. they will all be together hereafter in Sheol 
(cp. the expression ‘to be gathered unto the fathers’, 2 Kings xxii. 20). 
4. This is the portion. Cp. Job xx. 29, xxv. 13. 
how canst thou withstand... Cp. Lev. xxvi.15 for this phrase in Hebr. IONDON ‘NPHA ON’, 
withstand. See critical note. i. 
_ the decree. # reads ‘the Law’, see critical note, but this can hardly be right, because ‘ Torah’ 1s never used in 
this connexion. 
. In Sheol there are... Since in Sheol it will be found that the same fate has overtaken all men, it will be 
immaterial whether one man lived longer on earth than another; men will not quarrel about that. Cp. Eccles. vi. 6. 


; (e) XLI. 5-13. Death means far different things to the godless and the pious. In the case of the latter their name 
ives On. 


5 offspring. _The Hebr. word j‘3 occurs in Gen. xxi. 23; Isa. xiv. 22; Job xviii, 19; in each case it is the parallel 
to T2) ‘sprout in the next clause. 


the generation of sinners. The reference is most probably to the Hellenistic party in Israel (see v. 8), and 
especially to the high-priestly family, as v. 6 seems to show. 


and a godless sprout... The Hebr. text is mutilated, and it is impossible to reconstruct it with certainty, but 
the gencra] sense is probably as given above. 

en son of... Ryssel renders this clause ‘ Because of an unrighteous son a kingdom falls to pieces ° 
(reading YOM), a rendering which the text may quite well bear, but if, as the present writers hold, the reference 1s to 


the high-priestly family, Ryssel’s reridering scems too general. In the marg. of is read bay pad, ‘from amongst 
the uncircumcized ’, a term which could well be applied to the Hellenistic ruling party (cp. 1 Macc. i. 48, ii. 46, &c.), 
so that at all events a later eye uast understood the passage as in reference to the Hellenizers. 

the unrighteous man. i}, the regular term fora tyrannical ruler, cp. Job xviii. 18, xxvii. 7, xxix. 17, XXxi. 3. 


...wrenched away. Cp. 1 Sam. xv. 28 (n> O-NN mm’ YIP); 1 Kings xi, 11; 2 Kings xvil. 21. 


» e ? 
8. Who have forsaken... This is a clear reference to the Hellenizers, cp. i Macc. i). 23, Mien ee 


9. If ye increase... i.e. If they have children, these will likewise be godless. 


if yedie... Whe reference is not to anything that would h ion i 
which they will be held at the time of their es. g would happen after death, but rather to the execration in 
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SIRACH 41. 10-17 


10 °All that is of naught returneth to naught?®, 
PSo the godless man,—from nothingness to nothingness”. 
11 4Vanity is man (concerning) his body 4, 
*But the name of the pious shall not be cut off’. 
12 Be in fear for thy name, for that abideth longer for thee 
Than thousands of *precious treasures®. 
13 ‘Life's goods last for limited days t, 
"But the reward of a name for days without number”. 


(7) XLI.14—XLII. 8. Moral duties enumerated under the category of shamte. 


(i) XLI. 14-15. Introduction to the section on the subject of shame (= 2 distichs). 


14 |v Hidden wisdom and concealed treasure, 
What is the use of either ? 

15 Better the man who hideth his folly, 
Than the man who hideth his wisdom. | 


(i) XLI. 16—XLII. 8. *J/nstruction concerning shame* (= 2+10+1+1+4 distichs). 


16 ¥ Hear, O children, instruction concerning shame’, 
And be abashed “according to my judgement?. 
(16) For not every kind of shame is meet to retain, 
>’And not every kind of abashment is to be approved’. 
17 °Be ashamed of a father and a mother of whoredom, 
Of a prince and a ruler“ of lies, 


unrighteous father his righteous sons will not grieve over him’ 0-0 In place of this clause & has a variant of 
xl r1a: S> P-P Q& avtws aceBers ara KaTapas €ts anwdiay: & ‘the end of the ungodly man 1s for destruction : 
so for the whole verse 9-4 S> : G& wevOus avOpwray ev cwpacw avtwy rr xc-a alone among the MLSS. of & 
has preserved the right reading: ovopa de ayaOov ov efadepOnoeras (= Arm): G& ovopa Se apaprwdav ove ayabov 
eEarerpOnoerat s-8 So ® mg., the text reads ‘treasures of wisdom’; & ‘great treasures of gold’ t-t G& ayaOns 
Cans aprOnos nuepwv U-U GF cae ayabov ovopa evs arwva dtapevee: S>from here fo xii. 8, excep/ 1g b, 20a Vv The 
order of the clauses of vv. 14-16 differs tn G (= 14b, ¢c, 15) xX $&> y-yY This clause= 14a in G& 
2 Ok ‘peace ’ a-a OF emt Tw pypare pou b-b @] xae ov mavta Tact ev moter evdoktpertat CHL anserts the title 
De omnibus vitiis declinandum ce So ) mg. (= &) 


10. the godless man. +37 is often used in reference to one who Is an apostate. 


nothingness. Cp. xli. 10. In each case the Hebr. word is 19M (‘tohu’), which in Gen.1. 2 is used of the ‘ waste’ 
of chaos; it is also used in reference to moral worthlessness (cp. Isa. xxiv. 10, lix. 4). Both the words for ‘naught ’ 
and ‘nothingness’ occur together in Is. xl. 173; cp. Is. lx. 4. 

11. But the name... This thought of the memory of the righteous departed being held in honour was the 
beginning of a development regarding the conceptions about the future life ; this memory involved, sooner or later, 
the question as to differentiation between the righteous and the sinners beyond the grave, and when once this point 
was reached further development of thought was inevitable. (Cp. Prov. x. 7; 1 Enoch cill. 4, civ.13; Zest. 7iwvelve 
Patr., Naphtali vii. 5.) 

iz. Be in fear for thy name. Cp. Eccles. vii. 1, and Pirge Adoth 11.8: ‘He who hath gotten a good name hath 
gotten it for himself’; iv. 19, ‘ Rabbi Simeon said, There are three crowns, the crown of Torah, and the crown of 
Priesthood, and the crown of Royalty, but the crown of a good name mounts above then.’ 


for that abideth. For the Hebr. word m> cp. Eccles. vill. 15. 
Than thousands of... Cp. Prov. xxi. 1. 
13. the reward. Lit. ‘goods’ (N31D) ; the same word as in ‘ Life’s goods’; in the Hebr. there is a play on the 
double meaning of N20: ‘The good things of life’ = prosperity, ‘the good things of a name’ = its honourable 
remembrance. 


XLI.14—XLII. 14. With xli. 14 a new section begins, which extends to xlii. 14. It contains an enumeration of 
moral] duties under the category of shame. It falls into two distinct subsections, (a) xli. 14-xlii, 8; (4) xh. 9-14. 


(a) XLI. 14—XLII. 8. After an introductory piece (xli. 14 4, 15) there follows the main part of the subsection, with 
the heading ‘ Instruction concerning shame’. It enumerates things to be ashamed of, and then the things not to be 
ashamed of. 

14,15. These verses, which occur also as xx. 30, 31, are evidently out of place here; possibly they were added 
from a marginal note (Smend), as seeming to offer an appropriate introduction to the section beginning at v. 16. 

16. The title to this section is found in 3) only. 

according to my judgement. i.e. in accordance with my teaching concerning this subject ; # paraphrastically, 
‘quae procedunt de ore meo.’ 
17. of whoredom. i.e. guilty of whoredom. 
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SIRACH 41. 18—42. 2 


wy" 18 40f a master and a mistress4 of deccit, 


Of an assembly and a people of transgression, 
Of a comrade and friend of treachery, 


19 And of a place, where thou sojournest, of prude: 


i [Ge ashamed | to break an oath or a covenant®, 
To stretch out thine elbow at meat, 
‘To withhold® a gift that is asked for’, 


21a(G) To turn away the face® of thy friend, 
210 (&)'To cause the dividing of portions to cease’, 
20a(&) To be silent towards Jhim that greeteth (thee)’, 
206 (€&) To look upon a woman that is a whore, 

G 21¢ To gaze on a woman that hath a husband, 
22a To be busy with his maid*’, 

®220(G) ™And to violate her bed™, 


22c (&) To [speak to] a friend with reproachful words ;— 


22d (G&) 


42! 


tN 


And after giving a gift contemn not,— 
nTo repeat °the word thou hast heard®, 
And to lay bare any secret counsel : 
So shalt thou be truly ’shamefast?, 
And find favour in the sight of all living. 


‘But of these things be not ashamed, 
And accept not persons ‘unto sin’: 

Of the Law of the Most High, and the statute ; 
And of justice, to do right by the wicked ; 


d-d amo xpirov Kat apxovros e Reading TV (8 mg.) for Win the text: & wept kdronns ee-ee OG] Kat amo aAdnOetas 
Geou kar Stabnens ; B78 much mutilated 1-1 & amo oxopaxtopou Anpews xat Soceas & Reading YI h-h Reading 
(on the basts of & ano anoatpodns mpocwnov) 3B VWAD (Ryssel) tt The text of Bis partly mutilated 3-3 So ® mg. 


k-k is wanting with the exception of two letters at the end of v. 224 | Reading My  (Cowley-Neubauer) 
m-m Hf 75 much mutilated n xii, 1 a-d = xli. 23-24 27 EV: xii. 1-8 omztted by S 0-0 So: G xa 
Aoyou axons p-p #® sine confusione: && aoxvyrnpos a Here xin begins in EV ies Reading Rind — 


G& rov apapravew (with Cowley-Neub., Smend): ® text Nom (= ? ‘And accept not persons and so bear sin’: cp. Pesers) 


18, a master and a mistress... Smend thinks that the reference here is to Gentile kings and queens into whose 
service Jews of noble family entered. 
. of treachery. Cp. Lev. vi, 2. 
19. of a place. i.e. the people of a place; like VY (‘city’), which is often used of the inhabitants of a city, see 
CAS eo ciiientV. 135, Vel 2 alsa XXL, 22 
an oath or a covenant. Cp. Gen. xxvi. 28. 
eo stretch out thine elbow... Cp. xxxi. (& xxxiv.) 14. Peters thinks that the reference is either to the action 
os e arm when taking an oath, connecting this with the previous clause; or else to the withholding of a gift in the 
ollowing clause. It is, however, best to take the words as referring to behaviour ; the whole passage exhibits a curious 
variety of topics referred to. 
natin To turn away the face. i.e. to make him turn away in anger because the gift asked has been withheld ; 
adds, apparently by way of explanation, ‘ne avertas faciem a proximo tuo’; but the reference is to the turning away 
of the face of the friend, cp. xviii. 24. 
ies b. ate cause the dividing of portions... The reference is possibly to the dividing of an inheritance (see 
ee 3), ut more probably to the bestowal upon the poor of portions of the offerings for sacrifice, cp. 2 Sam. vi. 19 
(Smend). Peters understands the words in a general sense as a prohibition against niggardliness. 
ag i pest prceteun Ps that asketh peace’ ; the usual Oriental mode of salutation. 
- that is a whore. Lit. ‘a stranger’, cp. Prov. 11. 16, v. 3, 20, Vili XH 
22 c,d. Cp. xviii. 15. gon as eee 
XLII. 1. To repeat the word Cp. xi : 
-.. Cp. xix. 7} a warning against circulating mere unsupported rumours. 
7 pare any secret counsel. Cp. xxii. 22 c, xxvii. 16f. ‘ i y 
sham : ays : -: . 
| e: ast. The Hebr. word used (3) occurs only here and in xxxii. (xxxv.) 10 in this sense (as an adj. = 
shamefast ’). 
ine favour in the sight of all living. Cp. xlii. 8. 
Pe i eoae ailing tees sect accept not persons unto sin. This general exhortation applies to what 
eRe ean Bs : one ing) He Injunction 1s to be not ashamed, while some of the things enumerated also 
ae a on of a Judicial an impartial mind. To the latter the injunction ‘accept not persons (i.e. exhibit 
‘ Bae ae sin * (1.e. so as to bring sin upon thyself) specially applies. 
ae i ee ae cist High Sk etiis Statute ae justice. The ‘ Law of the Most High >= the Law generally, regarded 
y of p ples invested with divine sanctions; ‘the statute’ = the particular enactments which result from 
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SIRACH 42. 3-8 


3 Of reckoning with a comrade 8and (fellow) traveller’, 


And of the division of an inheritance tand a property' ; 


4 “Of the small dust" of the scales and balance, 


vAnd of testing * measure and weight’ ; 


4(2) Of buying whether little or much, 
5 ‘WAnd of profit from traffick with the merchant’ ; 


* Of frequent correction of children, 
And of smiting the side of an evil-disposed servant*. 


6 For an evil wife Ya seal’, 


And where ?many” hands are, *a key®! 


7 »Upon what is deposited make a mark’, 


And let giving and receiving all be in writing.— 


8 Of the correction of the simple and foolish (be not ashamed), 


‘Or of the tottering grey-head occupied with whoredom‘: 
So shalt thou be truly well-advised, 
And a man (truly) modest before all living. 


8-3 So mg. nN) (read TS)) = G car odoimopav (H fex/ ‘and a master ’ [7718)) t-t wr (Prov. vil. 21): Ge 
eratpwv (? read eTEp@r) = BN [ 38 mz. WW" Plo be read WW : 50 Ryssel | u-u So ® (omitting 1) 27 Sy) —— Bly by 
(Isa. xl. 15): Gk wept axpeBetas: Smend supposes an infin. to be implicit mm prw (‘to rub off, shen ? ‘to balance’) 
vv > & w-w I monn (or read minnn): zz Neo-Hebr. nN (NII) = ‘to prove, test’ (cp. TNA = ‘skilled, 
expert, tried’) ww-ww I (dificult to decipher) an 7D0[1 | Wan by: Gi nepe adtaopov (bus NAC 155 157 
307 Sradopov = ‘ difference, Bronte: = 0) 7 PATews (B + xat) €pTTOpwY (C eumropov) : read eA VII) VND by 
3-X > HH (dui W mg. 5a Nw poinds to the lines having been in text originally\: G& xat ( probably to be omitted) rept 
matSeras TeKvoY TOAANS Kat OtKeTN TOYNpw Trevpay aiakac: from which restore with Peters (Geer) ie 

a7 pa apy by 

yn qayd yoy man oy 

(Lévi: yoy man yo tay) 


y-y %# DIN omin (>05N as marginal note): G& xarov oppayts (xadov an addition) 2-2 SoG = mia which read 


Jor ® man a-a  nn|n: Gk crewwov (2 originally creas): read mney (Kyssel), as parallelism demands %& 


‘Whatsoever thou handest over (let it be) by number and weight’ (0 eav mapadidos, ev apiOuw Kat orabuo): 
%# “pon TW (mg. IPS) WPAN pr by: Gi may have read Sow “SDD 7 IPD by = ‘upon a deposit number 
and weight’ (7) 7?5 = ‘what is entrusted to a hand’, ze. ‘a deposit’: cp. VY MON Lev. v. 21): 77 will be 
nearer 2, however, to read with Peters DON 1° IPDD by c-¢ ® mg. MINI Ay Sea ann (3) fev’ wr AW). 
For MAXI ANY) G& has kpwopevou wept mopvecas (so 253 307 Syro-Hex.) (but B mpos veovs) 


-_ 


the application of these principles in practice; while ‘justice’ is a general term denoting the administration of such 
laws. The injunction is obviously addressed to the Scribes, who are responsible for the administration of law and 
justice. Smend explains the general meaning of the verse to be an admonition to the Scribes not to be ashamed of 
the Law of their fathers (i.e. their ancestral religion) in the face of Greek fashions and influences. _ 

to do right by the wicked. i.e. probably not to hesitate to acquit the ungodly man when he 1s proved innocent 
of a particular charge. . 

3. Of reckoning with a comrade and (fellow) traveller. The meaning apparently 1s—do not allow feelings 
of false shame and pride to deter from settling accounts, involving mutual indebtedness, where friends and fellow 
travellers are involved. Lévi aptly quotes the French proverb, ‘ Les bons comptes font les bons amis.’ Smend 
interprets differently. He takes ‘reckoning with’ to mean ‘demanding from’: ‘Do not be deterred by feelings of 
false shame from asking a companion (on a journey) and a fellow traveller, who is staying for the night at the same 
inn, who he 1s.’ 

of the division of an inheritance... i.e. of determining exactly the details involved in the division of an 
inheritance or property (for the Hebr. of the last word cp. Prov. viii. 21). 

4. Of the small dust of the scales... Cp. Is. xl.15. @ gives the sense well, ‘of exactness of scales.’ Care 
must be taken that the exactness of the balance is not disturbed even by a fleck of dust. The scales, measures, and 
weights used by the trader must be tested (‘measure and weight,’ lit. ‘ephah and stone’). . 

Of buying whether little or much. Contrast xxvi. 29, xxvii. 2, where the dangers involved in buying and selling 
are dwelt upon. 

5. of smiting the side of... servant. Cp. xxxili. 24 f. (= G& xxx. 33 f.). 

6-7. The construction changes in these verses, but it is not necessary for that reason to transpose them. 

8. Of the correction of the simple... i.e. Be not ashamed to correct the foolish and ignorant, and also to 
correct the tottering grey-beard occupied with whoredom ; for 8 6 cp. xxv. 2. . 

a man (truly) modest. The Hebr. word here rendered ‘ modest’ (Y93¥) = ‘lowly’ in Bibl. Heb. (cp. Prov. x1. 2), 
but ‘pious’ in PB. Smend renders it ‘gesittet’. [It is supposed by some scholars that the word ‘ Essene’ is 
equivalent to Yi¥.] 
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SIRACH 42. 9-11 


(6) XLII. 9-14. The care of daughters (=4+2+2+2 distichs). 


ny” 9 4A daughter is to a father °a treasure of sleeplessness’, 
f And the care of her banisheth slumber’: 
In her youth, lest 8she pass the flower of her age®, 
And when she is married}, ‘lest she be hated’ ; 
10% jiIn her virginity, lest she be seduced, 
ik And in the house of her husband, *“lest she prove unfaithful ** ; 
In her father’s house, lest !she become pregnant}, 
m And in her husband’s house”, lest she be barren. 
11 "Over thy daughter keep a strict watch", 
°Lest she make thee a name of evi] odour°— 


d The following version of vv. 9 and 10 ts cited in T. B. Sanh. 100? : 


sem xd monap sw mpd AaKx? na 
,AMann Koy Anwwps 
IN Now ANNI 


won xd Now ana 


toa 75 ym ed Rov nb 
DY. AYN NOW Ap 


(= 9a) A daughter is a vain treasure to her father: 
(= 9b) for fear about her he does not sleep ; 
(= 10a) inher youth, lest she be seduced ; 
(= 9c) in her maidenhood, lest she play the harlot ; 
when she is marriageable, Jest she be not married ; 
(= 10d) when she is married, lest she have no sons; 
when she is old, lest she practise sorcery.’ 


0-0  fex/ PW nn = ‘a deceptive treasure’ (cp. ‘vain treasure’ zm Talim. citation): Qk amoxpudos aypumua : 
read WY for pw (so Peters, Smend): % ‘great honour’ if SoG 3S: (defective) :{Aoi] [yo jan ana 
(cp. Xxxi. [xxxiv.] 1 G& and 99) 8-& So & (mapaxpaon) = ? 193M (cp. 7732 ‘when she is marriageable’ 27 Zalm. 
cit.): # wan (‘she commit adultery’) corresponding to An in Talm. cit.: % ‘[that she} be not blamed ’ 
h-h So & (% ‘and by her husband’) = nwa (so read): Wana ii So GS (W text defective): read RIM jP: 
#8 mg. Awan ‘she be forgotten’ limit So) 3: G ev mapbevea (+ avrns Syro-Hex WL) J-) Transposed in & 
(right order in ® as given above tn the translation) k-k 9 fext (defective) [a}>fy3] maa) ( mg. Bv'S N33) = 
Gk pera avdpos ovaa Kk-kk G yn more mapaBy: W lext lacking read with ® mg. nYwWN jd (Peters ; and Smend 
with x9 for 1d) Im] G& eyxvos yernrar: 3 lacking (read A7NN) m~m So %#): G ‘And when she is married’ 
(guv@xnkuia = aby) n-n WY wg. WW Pint 4N3 Sy 000: Gr em dvyarpt adiarpent@ orepewoov thuAakny : XS with 
i) mg.+ ‘my son’ (X) text defective: rs restored by Léevi | anw |p [pb jpn [qn}>[ina by 3) 0-0 ® fext defective— 
the last two words are (1. 7D) AD DW: read MD Ow [49> AYN yD]: WB mg. ‘xd ‘vy “yn ‘b= Payow Jbyn ip 
OND = Ge pn more moinon ve entxappa (= AyDw Exod. xxxil. 25) exOpois: perhaps, however, & read in Exodus 
mnow (= emyappa tn Lxodus). Levi reads ® mg. pansd Sw qwyn jp: 3 (‘a bad name’) = ® fext 
P-» 3) fext DY nddpy (so Lévt, Peters, Strack): but Smend reads tt dy ndapi = Qk (kat exxdAntov Aaov: cp. S 
_— wo N) 94 B feat ((nawiwn) corrected in left margin to NEI) = G&: win = wan ®B right margin 
nwa) = 4 nY3i)) TT YW maya: G ev wAnOea modrAdAwv (? read Tuer) s-3 These two lines (I re f) are 


(8) XLI12. 9-14. The subject of this subsection is the care of daughters. The same subject is touched upon in 
VI. 24-25, xxv. 10-12. 

9. A daughter ... treasure of sleeplessness... Edersheim cites some of the Talmudic a@icfa on the subject 
of daughters and women generally, among others the following: ‘ Happy he that has male children; woe to him that 
has female children” (Qzdd. 82 6; Baba bathra 16 6, &c.); ‘Women are of light mind’ (Shad. 33 6; Qidd. 806) ; and 
the well-known one in Pi7ge Aboth, ‘prolong not converse with a woman’ (1.5). The Blessing in the Jewish Morning 
Prayer may also be cited: ‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lord... who hast not made me a gentile... a slave ...a woman.’ 


But the harshness of tone manifest in Ben-Sira toward ti Int 
- Ss women generally was much mitigated in lat 
Judaism under the influence of the Pharisees. : y 8 ge 


... lest she pass the flower of her age. 
(113N jD: Poel of 193), which he renders 
rendering. 


10. be seduced. For the Hebr. word here used cp. Exod. xxii. 15; Ezek. xiv. 9. 
she prove unfaithful. Cp. Num. v. 12,19 f., 29 (same Hebr. word NOW = ‘go aside ye 


11. Over thy daughter keep a strict watch. Cp. xxvi. 10. 


Prov wit of evil odour. Cp. the Biblical expression ‘to make odious’ (lit. ‘cause to stink’, WRI eg. 


i.e. without being married. Smend prefers to keep the reading of # 
lest she entice (men)’: but ‘lest she commit adultery’ is a more probable 
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SIRACH 42. tr-r5 


A byword in the city and accursed of the people?— 
4And shame thee? "in the assembly of the gate’. 
*In the place where she lodgeth ‘let there be no lattice’, 
"Or spot overlooking the entrance round about?’. 
12 ‘Let her not show her beauty to any male’, 
“And among” wives let her not converse. 
13 For from the garment issueth the moth, 
And from a woman a woman’s wickedness. 
14 *¥ Better is the wickedness of a man than the goodness of a woman’ ; 
*And a disgraceful daughter poureth forth disgrace? *. 


In praise of Got as Nature's Lord. 


(a) XLII. 15-25. Lxordium (= 1+2+24+2+4+242+4+2+42 distichs). 


152] would fain remember? God’s works, 
And what I have seen I would recount. 
>*By the word of God His works were formed?, 
‘And what was wrought by His good pleasure according to His decree’. 


lacking in & (accidentally omitted: ? the translator's eye passing from NVI) in 11 f fo MD or P39 1n 12 b omitted two 
lines) t-t So: 3 incorrectly ‘let her not go forth’ u-u So ® DID RAD YO 'DO MD: S (Preading N31) Nd) 
3535 121) ‘ And let her not be round about in houses’ VY So: G& misunderstood the line (navi avOpwore pn 
euSdere ev adder): as also S (‘ Reveal not to every man what is in thine heart’) WoW Ok cat ev peaom = PD): su S 
rightly: ® nd) X-X >& y-Y So ® mg. = G& (n ayaborows yuvn 2? an interpretation of NOX WWM: bul 
Lévt makes tf = TW ’PODD) 22 Reading with ® mg. (correcting M2) fo N31) ABN yan np IND NaI: cp. 
Gk kat yun Karatoxuvovaa ets ovetdiopov (? a free rendering of ND IN yan). Smend reads NADNo = ‘shame causing ’ 
for DEAN a-a So) = G pyncOnoopa b¢ (Se or 3n) b-b So S: G ev Noyots Kuptov ra epya avrov = # mg.: 
) fexl [1 ]¥7 ods WIKI: read ND Ywyn for last word ? = SON aOaelers C~C NC Kae yeyovey ev evAoyia 
avrov xpa (B NAC Sah kat yeyovey evoyia rev Kptipatay auto (evAoyia Jor evdoxia): 8 wnpd DS Syn (read 


pn? Jor \np>, cp. &): B mg. has np which Peters retains: then render : ‘and teaching (doctrine) is a work of 
His grace’: Cowley-Neub. render text ‘and him that doeth His pleasure He hath accepted ’ 


a as 





Or spot. The Hebr. term (M2)) has here a general sense as in VH/, ‘ place’, ‘spot’. Smend suggests MIN n'3) 
for O°!) 2) = and ‘ where she spends the night (let there be) no entrance,’ &c. 

12. Let her not show her beauty... Perhaps # (Ain jnn DN) may be rendered ‘ Let her not give a look to any 
male’, i.e. show herself, be visible to (cp. Smend). “NIN has the meaning ‘look’, ‘countenance’ in P&H, cp. 
also xvi. 1. 

And among wives... 1.e. let her not mix on fami‘iar terms with married women. 

13. For from the garment issueth the moth. The reference is to daughters. If such mix with married women on 
familiar terms, and listen to the conversation of the latter, sexual impulses and desires will be stirred which will lead 
to sin. The sentence is couched in proverbial form. The moth issuing from the garment is a figure of something 
emanating spontaneously from within. 2% interprets rather than translates, ‘For as a moth falls upon a garment, so 
doth jealousy upon a woman from the wickedness of her fellow.’ 

14. Better 1s the wickedness of a man than the goodness of a woman. As Edersheim remarks: ‘ The 
misogyny of the author here reaches its climax.’ 

poureth forth disgrace. Cp. x. 13 (‘poureth forth abomination’). 


XLII. 15 —XLIII. 33. This piece forms a distinct division. Its theme is the praise of God—of God as the mighty 
and all-wise Lord of nature. The introduction (xlil. 15-25) sets forth God’s omnipotence and omniscience. The main 
(central) part has for its subject the firmament and the sun (xliii. 1-5), the moon (xhii. 6-8), the stars and the rainbow 
(xlill. 9-12), the storm, the snow and the hoar-frost, the ice, and lastly the sea (xliii. 13-26). A concluding section 
(xliii. 27-33) has for its main thought that the highest praise man can offer to God is inadequate. As Simend points 
out, the question of the origin of the heaven, of the dry land and the sea, does not come into the writer’s treatment of the 
theme (cp., however, xliii. 23) any more than the creation of vegetation, of the land animals, and of man. God shows 


Himself to be the Lord of nature in the wonderful adjustment and economy that are maintained in natural forces 
and life. 


With xlit. 15 f. cp. xvili. 1-7. . 
(a) XLII. 15-25. EXORDIUM. 
15. I would fain remember... Cp. Ps. ]xxvii. 12. 
And what I have seen... = Job xv. 17. 


And what was wrought by His good pleasure according to His decree. For text see critical note. According 
-to Peters’ rendering (‘and doctrine is a work of His grace’) creation and the wisdom-teaching are placed side by side: 
cp. xliil. 33; Ps. xix (the light of creation and the light of revelation set together). 
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SIRACH 42. 16-22 


17 The rising sun ‘is revealed¢ over all things, 


And the glory of Jahveh °is over all His works®. 


16 ‘God’s holy ones have not the power’ 


To recount His wondrous works of might8 ; 
(Though) God hath given strength to His hosts* 
iTo endure in the presence of His glory’. 


18 He searcheth out the deep and (man’s) heart, 


jAnd all their secrets) * He surveyeth*: 
'For Jahveh possesseth all knowledge, 
And seeth what cometh unto eternity’. 


19 He declareth ™what is past and what is future™, 


And revealeth “the profoundest secrets”. 


20 °No knowledge is lacking to Him®, 


P And no matter escapeth Him?. 


21 %The might of His wisdom? Tis established’, 


to 
to 


From everlasting *He is the same®: 

‘Nothing hath been added and nothing taken away (therefrom) '*, 
And He needeth none to give counsel. 

"All His works are truly lovely, 
And are ‘like blossoms! to behold”. 


d-d So i): G (cnexactly) eweBrewev e-e So : Ge (cnexactly) wdnpes to epyov avtou » f-f So 2: G oux 
eveTroinoev Tats aytois Kuptos &-¢ Shas ANWT NN = NN nindas (so read with Smend\: G mavta ra 
Gavpacia avrov: I fext ™» monde (dut mm here ottose wrth Sx in clause a: probably only a variant on bx) 
h-bh So ® yeas: G& (aking yxy pds together) Kupws 0 tavroxpatwp “i So HH: G ornpexOnvat, ev So€y avrov to 
rav (bul © > to wav, which ts not original) j-j ® cmnynyy boa): Ge Kae ev Tavoupyevpadiy auTov k-k 9 pan’ 
11>): Gk eyvw yap o Kuptos macav erdnow Kar eveBreWev ets onperov atwvos 7s restored in Hebrew by Peters thus: 


ny $3 a yp oD 
spdoiyds mimes Sx pa 


S attests the two lines also, rendering ( freely): ‘for before God nothing is hidden, and there lie revealed before 


Him all things that come into the world ‘m-m 3) (reading NYAN mg. for tex! NYA) nA mon = 
Cr ra mapedndrvOora Kat emecopeva (so S which, however, omits MYND = ‘He declareth’ af the beginning of line) 
n-n ¥ NNO. APM (Wpn=‘ what is to be explored’, ‘the whole range’: cp. Job xxxviii. 16): G& tyvy aroxpuder ; 
S paraphrases: *|and there are revealed before Him] all things that are hidden ’ 0-0 So #: & ‘no thought’ 


(Stavonpa = #) Say as iN XXXV. 18) : escapeth Him’ (S ‘no wisdom ’) p=P So H: & ‘there is not a word hid 
from Him’: /o ‘word (thing)’ 3+ ‘of man’ 9-4 B® text defective: B mg. NVA: &-ra peyadrera ths cogtas 
avrov: read \NO2N N33 rr ® jan (port ian: cp. 3 ‘standeth fast’): Swmend prefers to point j= 
‘measured off’, ‘regulated’ (but parallelism favours j20: so Peters): G& exoopnoev = jpn ss #) NIN INN: 
Gr (B) car ews, os (A 55 248 &c. Sah Lat Arm), ws (S 253 &c.) are all corruptions of an original [xa] es = 
TIAN (Ge+xa es tov awa) tt So &: WB (defective) Dy~> wb [y Ro xb (S>21bcd)  — &" & os mavra ra 


16. The rising sun. . 
His works. 


17. God’s holy ones... ‘God’s holy ones’ here = the angels (cp. Job xv. 15). The meaning of the verse is: 
even the angels are unable to recount God’s wondrous works—they need special strength to be given to them in order 
to stand in the divine presence. Sinful man can do neither. Cp. xliii. 27-33. 

18. He searcheth out the deep and (man’s) heart... i.e. the two inscrutable things. Omniscience = 
Almighty power (Smend). The word rendered ‘deep’ (#} DinN) recalls the stories of the subduing of the monsters 
of chaos (Rahab, Leviathan, the demons) by Jahveh as set forth in the old accounts of Creation (cp. e.g. Is. li. 9-10). 


For our verse cp. Dan. li. 22 (‘He revealeth the dee d t things’ i iii 
Job xxxviii. 16. p and secret things’), Judith viii, 14 (a good parallel), and 
a ae Jahveh possesseth all knowledge ... what cometh unto eternity. For the thought cp. Is. xli. 21 ff, 


19. He declareth what is past and what is future... That God knows and reveals to men both the past and the 
future proves Him to be the controller of history and events 


—again a thought characteristic of Deutero-Isaiah: cp. also 
XXXIX. 29 In our book. 7 6 cuter qlee 


20. No knowledge is lacking to Him... For the idea cp. Ps. cxxxix. 3f. 
z1. Nothing hath been added and nothing taken away (therefrom). 
(v. 20). Cp. xviii. 6; Qoh. iii. 14. 
And He needeth none to give counsel. Cp. Is. xl. 10, 14. 
; 22. All His works are truly lovely... like blossoms. The beauty of creation is compared to the loveliness of 
owers. For the text see critical note. The verse is regarded as a gloss by Schlatter (it is absent from #)). 
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1.€. just as the sun shines over everything, so the glory of Jahveh is manifest in all 


i.e. from ‘the might of His wisdom’ 


SIRACH 42. 23—43. 1 


#9°(G&) 23 ‘ Everything liveth and abideth for ever’, 
“And to every need all things respond™. 
24 * They are all different, one from the other®, 
But He hath not made any one of them Ysuperfluous’. 
25 * The one exchangeth what is good (in it) with the other?, 
And who can be satiated with beholding *the beauty?? 


(0) XLII. 1-26. Recital of the manifestations in Nature of God's might 
(= 1444+144424+244444+44+341 distichs). 


4.3 i*1 >The beauty of the (heavenly) height is the pure firmament?, 
‘And the firm heaven® “poureth out light4. 


epya avtav emOvpyta cat ws omwOnpos eotiy Oewpnaa | here the first ws ts probably due to assimilation to the second in 
second clause: so Smend: omw6npos has probably arisen from an original onwénp os = & tanquam scintilla quam 
(quae): cp. Peters |: & freely ‘And ail His works He establisheth in truth for ever, and in holiness they are all of them 


praised’. ‘in truth’ 7 clause a (= NtNI) may be right. Perhaps ® of first clause may be restored thus: Ywyn 2 
moons nosr. f/x clause dD xat ws onwOnp os = WWE pYS'ID) according to Peters (= ‘and are as a spark which can 
be seen’). Buf prys3a) 7s probably corrupt. Read mead py ww (Levi suggests yY8D2\: VOD) may easily have 
been corrupted into *33)) V-Y @ mavta tavta Gy Kat pever ets tov awra: (defective) De Beg ee ns — es 
syd Wy) ‘Nw: so Smend, Levi: Peters ( following G) reads San for Sia: ® mg. has wD), thus reading the 
fine [ayy] Oy wn Nr (Peters thinks S39 of Ba correction for dogmatic reasons). Between this verse (xiii. 23 a) 
and its next half (23 b) the Hebr. MS. inserts v.25 and xiii. 1, thus producing the dislocation xiii. 23 a, 25, xhili. 1, 
xii. 23 b, 24, xll. 2. Ad she top of the next folio the Hebr. MS. has against 7. 24 (OND Avy xb) nn ar ow nba 
2) the following : 

ayo abn ar by ar 


xiii. 25 
sein prand yay Hi 3 


aay Sy ypa pn ANN ere 

mam pap ovow ayy 
thus restoring the right order xM\. 24, 25, xiii. 1 w-w H) (¢ext damaged) can be read: you" ban TVs bbl a] 
(#) mg. prow): & ev macats xpevas kat mavta vmaxover (bul & places nat at beginning = WY: so Sah): S cmplies same 
text, but paraphrases x-x So 9 (text): Ge (misunderstanding) ‘All things are double one against another ’ (mavra 
Otooa €y KaTevavTt TOV evos) T5085 (reading D7 for i) p21’) Y-Y¥ Ge exAurrov (Boy eAXurrov (A) : £ aliquid deesse : 
6 °u read Nw by Levi, Peters (= ‘He hath not made one of them in vain’). Send restores [VRVY Pw 
2-2 9 (ag. BVO) VID aon mt Sy mr: G zvexactly ‘One thing establisheth (earepewoerv) the good things of another’: 
S ‘but one with the other (forms) pairs’ a-8 H) mg. NIN: Gk do€av avrov (= ‘God’s glory’): S (alerpreting 
rightly) ‘their glory’, ze. * the glory (beauty) of all things (the whole world)’ bel S> : 2 me. yor DD INN 
Wo by Gk yavptapa viaus orepewpa xoOaprorntos : read (with Smend) WO yYpr DIY ALIN c-¢ ) mo. OW DY) 
(cp. Exod. xxiv. 10 D'CWA Dsy>): Gr eos oupavov (cp. LXX Exod. xxiv. 10 «at womep ecdos OTEPEWHATOS TOV 


aupavau) d-d 9 me. a wan (fo be emended to yyo with Bacher: cp. xii. 2). W text has wa which 
Peters prefers to keep, reading 170 yyy = ‘bursteth with majesty ’: G ev opapate dogys (S>1b as well as 1 a) 


23. Everything liveth and abideth for ever. i) has ‘He (i.e. God) liveth and abideth for ever’ (#} mg. 
DP)‘ is common in NH, but is always applied to God; often in the Synagogue Liturgy). The text as translated 
(‘everything liveth’, &c.) follows G and S. It may have been altered for dogmatic reasons in #); so Peters (cp. 
Smend). 

And to every need... Cp. xxxix. 33. . 

24. They are all different, one from the other. The rendering of G, ‘All things are double one against 
another’ (see critical note), limits the reference in vz’. 22-25 to living organisms that exist in pairs. But # is to 
be preferred: in the text of i) the reference is to nature as a whole. Lverything is distinct, but yet all things 
harmonize. 

25. The one exchangeth what is good (in it) with the other. ‘All things work together for good.’ There is a 
constant interchange and mutual dependence. 

the beauty. i.e. of the whole of nature. 

(6) XLIII. 1-26. THE MAIN POEM. 

1-5. God’s power manifested in the frinament and the sun. . 

1. The beauty of the (heavenly) height is the pure firmament... There is a clear allusion (cf. #}) to 
Exod. xxiv. Io (‘as it were the very heaven for clearness’). The subject of the verse is the firmament, as clause 4 
clearly shows: clause a in # (see critical note) = ‘the beauty of the (heavenly) height 1s spread upon purity’. This, as 
it stands, might be interpreted of the sun ; but the context forbids it. 
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SIRACH 43. 2-6 


2 ©The sun when he goeth forth maketh heat to shine*— 


‘ How awe-inspiring is the work of Jahveh*! 


3 At noontide’ he bringeth the world to boiling heat, 


And before "his scorching (ray) who can maintain himself ? 


4 (Like) a glowing furnace which keepeth the casting hot, 


(So) the sun’s dart setteth the mountains ablaze’: 
iA tongue of flame consumeth the inhabited (world)?, 
k And with its fire the eye is scorched*. 


5!For! great is Jahveh that made him, 


m And His word maketh His mighty (servant) brilliant™. 


6" Moreover, the moon He made for its due season®, 


oTo rule over periods? and for an everlasting sign : 


e-e So ® mg. which reads WON NYA DW wow () text has WNVSI yd: yay confirms Bacher’s emendation 
in previous clause): & ‘The sun when he appeareth bringeth tidings as he goeth forth’ (ydtos ev omtacia StayyeAdov 
ev e€oda) = ® with reading NNSA yD (ANON interpreted by Aram. NOM = ‘to see’) f-f 7 1 wy NAN 7D 
(read wy): Gk oxevos Oavpacror epyoy vyorov read !9 for nD, giving it tts Aram. meaning = okevos a I Fh 
‘when he is at noon-tide’ (AYN: denom. from DMS) = E ev peonuBpia avrov (so S$) —-B-b Lit, “his scorching 
heat ’ (139) i-i ds very dificult here (mg. P8vO) Psd DAD Mp) WI = ne 1; Line 2: wow (mg. mow) nbw 
oan (mg. PD’) ada: Cr kapwov dvowy (so Xe® A Sah: for the erroneous pvdacowr of BRC &c. L) ev epyats 
Kavpatos tputdactws Atos exxatwy opn: % ‘As the furnace which blows in the work of the smith (so) three times 
more doth the sun burn up the mountains’: @& suggests the reading ond, and & a reading mB\) (or nba): 


in line 2 both G& and 4 wrongly read woe» for nbw or mow. A possible restoration ts, perhaps : (vel NBII) MBI 2 
yy vou psi ond = ‘ (Like) a smith’s smelting-pot which’ keepeth the casting hot, (so) the sun’s dart’, &c., or 
(with the reading mp) of ® text) ‘Like a glowing furnace which keepeth the casting hot’ (so Smend substantially) : 
perhaps pd’ of B mg. (= ‘kindleth’) zs right (cp. v. 21). Ln line 2 mow = /?. ‘what is sent’, 2. ¢. messdle, dart, 
2s fo be preferred. For other possible renderings cp. exeget. nole -) 1) mg. WNP nw (= aNd): & text aN 


(navi Won = the ‘wo remaining words tn ®): & (strangely) atpidas mupodeas expvoov (NAC: but B &c. 
enyowy) = 2? NAW) WN ONwW) (Ge ignores WOIN): S= & k-k 3 py mon my) (= ‘fire’ as zc 
Aram.: cp. Dan. iii, 6, &c.): G@& ‘And sending forth bright beams he dimmeth the eyes’ (kat ex\apmov axrivas 
apavpot oPOadpouvs) =? jy AMIN AVI: S= & I-l Hn: G&S> m-m %H PWAN ny yan (BH meg. 
my") : Or Kat ev Aoyats avTOU KATEGTEVGEY Tropetav (‘and at His word he hasteneth his course ’) : Gr ¢ due lo reminiscence 
of Ps. xix. 6 (‘the sun rejoiceth as a mighty man to run his course’): so Lévi (so that G& may have read 
mas pre waa): Bacher proposes to read YIN = ‘his pinions’: cp. Mal. ili, 20 Hebr. (for the sun's wings): 
so Peters, who reads the whole line: YIN AY 353) = ‘and at His (Jahveh’s) command he (z e. the sun) 
stretcheth (/2/. ?stirreth up) his pinions’: Srmend reads the line: WAN NYY WIN = ‘And His word assureth 
victory to His mighty servant ’ (z.e. to the sun): ¢hi’s may be right. & = G& (rendering ‘by the words of the Holy 
One he hastens his march’) nn ® vex? maw mny nv my on GB mg. ny ny avd ny ty): Ge cay cednun 
ev T7aGtVY Ets Katpoyv auTns (248 kat weAnuny emomngey ets Trac [ev Tacty of B, &c., corrupl for emounoer) : hence Peters 
restores: Inyo MWY MON (so read): Smend reads: Ny ny oii M7 On = ?‘ Moreover, the moon shines from season 


2. The sun... maketh heat to shine. G& here (= R.V.) has misunderstood the text; see critical note. 

3. And before his scorching ... who can... Cp. Ps. xix. 7 (‘there is nothing hid from the heat thereof’). The 
sentence may be modelled on Nahum i. 6 (‘Who can stand before His indignation ?’) 

4. (Like) a glowing furnace which keepeth the casting hot, (So) the sun’s dart setteth the mountains ablaze. 
The * glowing furnace’ (lit. ‘furnace blown upon’, i.e. to maintain the flame and heat ; for the expression cp. Jer. i. 13) 
keeps the metal-casting in a fluid state by its great heat; in the same way the sun’s dart (lit. ‘what is sent’, ‘ projection’) 
a mountains ablaze with its great heat. This rendering and explanation of the difficult text agrees with that of 

vee ane Smend; Peters less probably : ‘A furnace glows with imprisoned heat; the sun, let loose, sets the mountains 
a ue : zs does not yield a good comparison ; and the same remark applies to other renderings (collected by Lévi). 
. ae - word maketh His mighty (servant) brilliant. His ‘mighty servant’ is, of course, the sun, the most 
onderiul and impressive object in creation, according to ancient conceptions. The creator of such an overwhelming 


source of power must Himself be all-powerful. For th it] 
€ 0 29 e alternative renderings see critical notes. In the precedin 
description a vivid sense of the searching heat of the Oriental sun is apparent . : 


6-8. The Afoon. As Edersheim has poi . : 
D7. as pointed out, the moon occupied an all-important place in the ancient world 
and more especially among the Jews, in the reckoning of time. The year was—and is Galea among them by the 


moon, Their festal calendar is also arran i aeth 
ris ¢ ged ona lunar basis. Consequently the determination of the new moon—b 
observalion—was a highly important matter for the Jewish communities. a 


ahs Symbolically the moon in the Haggad 

represents Israel] (t : Lally ggada 

Centles eee Ae moon Is In the sky both by night and by day): while the sun, visible by day only, stands for the 
6. Moreover, th : 

which can harale be Eat He made for its due season. #9 text has: ‘ Moreover, moon by moon the seasons return ’, 

of fee ere ee eb eee 18. The Hebr. word rendered ‘ period ’ (7?) = strictly ‘end’, and is used 

Apocalyptic veers a ein caltenee ng point which marks the end of a period of time (long or short). In 
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SIRACH 43. 7-13 


7 °By her (are determined) the feasts and times prescribed ?, 
1A light-giver waning with her course’: 
8 * Month by month she reneweth herself'— 
How wonderful is she in her changing ! 
‘The army-signal of the cloud-vessels on high§, 
tShe paveth the firmament with her shining’. 


9"The beauty of heaven, and the glory, are the stars", 

v And a gleaming ornament’ “in the heights” of God. 

10 * At the word of the Holy One* ’they take their prescribed place’, 
z And they sleep not?” at their watches. 

11 Behold the rainbow and bless its Maker, 
2For? Pit is majestic exceedingly in majesty?: 

12 “Tt encompasseth the (heavenly) vault with its glory’, 
And the hand of God hath spread it out 4in pride’. 

13 °His might® ‘marketh out the lightning‘, 
gAnd maketh brilliant’ "the flashes of His judgement. 


[3 omits vv. 11-13. | 


to season ’ c-o ® yp nbvnn = G& avadeéw ypover ( Sree rendering) P-P So ® fext (read with mg. \3) D3 
Din Nr TID: W mg. pin wo9or yw a= ‘by her is the appointed feast and from her is the prescribed 
ordinance’: @ azo ceAnuns onpetov eoprps: S= Gk. Smend reads \WO and Peters nd at beginning of line 
a-4 So & hwornp petovpevos emt ouvtedetas (3 = &) = W_IPNI Fy HW (so Peters reads) : nb wpNs (ye) yom) = 
?*and the good pleasure of her Maker by her circuit’ (Smend proposes an impossible restoration ADY YD 3) 
rt So 9 fex/: BY mg. winny NIM oOwD win (‘the new moon is like its name in that it reneweth itself’) = 
Gx pny xara To ovopa avrns avgavouern (7 from an original avaveopern: so Lévr): this reading ts a good variant on that 


of text ss #7 DW baa way 5D (cp. Job xxxviii. 37): Gk oxevos mapaBorov ev viper = Q with 433 omitted : 
S$-—G t-t ®Hoywnvmty ppra Ayo: G& ev orepewpart avpavov exdaprov = ?) with suppression of the obscure 
asin ($= G& with particip. at beginning) u-u So # 33 WA DOW ANIN (DID collective: or ? read 


n’33)3) = 3 (which has ‘stars "): Gk xaddos avpavov doga actpwr Y-V G& xocpos horilorv = FY mg. PrwyY Wi 
(2c. Dw / pry = ‘to be bright red,’ ‘ shine’): % fex¢ aNd WN) (‘and her light shining ’) w-w So ® vert, 
G&: BM mg. wy 3 (3 for a) 2 [S>9 b | X-X Q& ev Aoyors ayrov (B aytots) = 3: ® by 3393: read wrap 1373 
(so Peters) y-y So G otnoovrat cata kpipa = PM Vy (so read with Smend ) : WH pn oy’ 2-% Of Kat ov pn 
exrudoow: =  fext nor wxdy (2c, NW = ‘collapse, ‘sink down’: cp. Lam. iii, 20, Qer’)- B mg. YW (read 
Ww" = ‘sleep [not]’: so 3 which misunderstood \w, taking wt from niw ‘to change’) a-a #3: G> 
b-b 7 (73) DIINI INID: so Lévi, Peters: G oodpa wpacoy ev to avyacpate avrov (mg. AVI for INI) 
e-c # AMIDA Aa PA (4. nN) WH = G& d-d Reading Nia: G> (ncorrectly) e-e So ® (in vI3): & mpoo- 
TayHaTL aUTOU (= Pinas: so Smend reads) ff So ® pra Ann: & xarecnevoey (so Beb AC &c. @: xarerarce 
in B* N* 248 &c. ts a mistake) ywova (? xova corrupted from xepwra): G& misunderstood mM as a syn. of 
nyan = taxuve 1m Ck) in next line e-8 # myo): & cae raxuver (cp. Uv. 5 kaTeoTevoey) h-h @ acrpamas 
kptwatos avrov (= ? WAY NIP or, possibly, MDW): text. ..... mp nysami (Bo mg. for the whole verse : 


“p2 Ann wnry3) ze. ‘His rebuke maketh signs in the morning, 
“2 Dip ead And rejecteth what exists in judgement ’: 


buf 972 and MMI are better readines: DD’ also seems to be a corruption from O~ (Prov. xxvi. 18) or nip’ 
| S | 


7, times prescribed. ‘dates légales’ (Lévi). 
8. Month by month. Cp. Isa. Ixiii. 23 (same phrase). Note the variant to this line (cp. R.V.): see critical note. 
The word-play in # is marked. 

The army-signal (or beacon) of the cloud-vessels on high. The reference is to the fire-signal or beacon which 
in front of the camp or army serves to control and direct its movements. Edersheim refers to the haggadic story that 
the moon, because she had humbled herself to rule only by night, was, by God’s appointment, to be attended by the 
stars as a retinue, both when she rose and when she went down. For ‘cloud-vessels’ (lit. ‘ water-skins ’ [of heaven] = 
‘clouds’) cp. Job xxxvili. 37. Peters conjectures ‘ giants’ (12"B9 for ‘23) = ‘cloud-vessels’) and renders the whole line: 
‘Weapons against the host of the giants on high’ (the giants here = the stars as opposed to the moon). 

g-10. Lhe Stars. 
9. in the heights of God. Cp. Job xxv. 2. 


10. At the word ... prescribed place. Cp. Ps. cxix. 91. 
they sleep not.. Cp. Baruch iii. 34 (‘And the stars shined in their watches, and were glad; when He called 


them, they said, Here we are,’ &c.). 
11-12. Zhe Rainbow, Cp. Ezek. 1. 2. 
13-176. The Storm, The storm-piece in Ps. xxix should be compared. As Smend remarks, the genume Jewish 
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SIRACH. 4333217 


14iOn that account! jHe hath created a treasure-house), 
k And He maketh the clouds fly like birds*. 
15'By His mighty power He maketh strong the clouds, 
And the hailstones are broken’. 
17 @mHis thunder’s voice maketh His earth to be in anguish”, 
16@ And by His strength? °He shaketh mountains°®. 
1624 The terror of Him stirreth up the south wind?, 
174 4The whirlwind of the north4, hurricane, and tempest’ ; 
®Like flocks of birds* He sheddeth abroad ‘His snow‘, 
«And like settling locusts® ‘is the fall thereof”. 


(Is. 1. rz): [Pt = ‘fiery arrow, brand, or spark *]. opena may be right) ini #) mg. yo = G& (3 tert sy) 
J ® wis x13: G ( freely’) nvewyOnaay Enoarvpor K-k # , 6.6... 0 FY: Ge wae eLextnvay veheha ws wetewa = 
avaa py ayy (Lev): merewa = WI a v. 17¢. [Peters reads 3y | rl So G: Peters restores ®: 
S92 93K wna ay prnA naa. [Ln cerlatn Greek ALSS. the order of the clauses of vv. 16-17 ts confused (as 
in Swete) ; the first line of v.17 (17 a) 2 wrongly placed: tt should precede 16a and Dd: thus the right order ts 
17a, 16ab, 17 bed. The translation in text above gives the correct order, though retaining the Greek number ing 
of the verses | m-m 9 fext has this line (tt omits the two following lines = 16ab) i the following form: 
was in yn Sp: ® mg. supplies the missing clauses, together with 17 a: 


wis Sn yy7 bp (17 a) 
pean oy ywyaay (16 a)! shrs order 7s also found mm certain MLSS. 
on Fann wm (16b)f of G: viz. 106, 157, 248, 253- 
sTyO?) ADO byydy (17 b) 


For Sm G (original reading) has wdunce (so Sah &c. altered fo wvadioev 12 BNC 7O 106 157 &c.) 
n-n #) mg. WDD: Ge xa ev ontacta avrov (= 2a different reading: ? YAN) 0-0 &) vig. DMR Dye 
maketh mountains indignant’: Gr vadevéyoetat opn (= DIM DY): read, perhaps, DA yy pp So mg. 
(above): G& ‘at His will the south wind will blow’ (ev @eAnpate avtov mrevoetar votos, ? reading YAWN or NIN: 


probably & did nol understand ®) qa-4 So  fext jia[¥ nheydr (77. ‘heats of the north ’) = G karatyis Bupeor : 
%) mg. yydy (= ‘storm, whirlwind’: Aram. and Neo-Hebr.: cp. also Job xxxvi. 33, where mhiy-by should 


probably be read mDivoy ‘His storm’): read 9 mg. = T-F #) HD AYDI ADD: G& Kar cvatpodn mvevpatos (= AIYD MDD) 
s-§ # mg. VID: G ws mereva caOirrapeva t-t So i: G yrova u-u # paw’ ADIN): G& Kat ws axpis katuAvovea 


v-v So ® ge. == Gy Wow 3395 AW (this may be read 92. = ‘its whiteness ’) = QF xaAXos AcvxotyTos avTns 


view of nature is réflected throughout. Every storm may be regarded as In a sense a foretaste and anticipation of the 
world-judgement. 


14. On that account. i.e. on account of His judgement. 


He hath created a treasure-house. G& suggests the reading ‘ the treasure-house is opened’ (reading YpP3) or pa’ 
for N13). This certainly accords well with the context. God's treasure-house (or houses), containing the winds, storm, 
&c., Is opened, and the storm let loose: cp. Job xxxviii. 22 (‘treasuries of snow... hail’); Deut. xxviii. 12 (‘J. shall open 
unto thee His good treasury, the heaven to give thee rain,’ &c.); Jer. li. 16 (‘ When He uttereth His voice... He maketh 
lightnings ...and bringeth forth the wind out of His treasuries’); cp. also xxxix. 30 of our book. There is a reference 
to the treasuries of snow, hail, &c., and the chamber of the whirlwind and the storm in 7: B. Chagigah 12 6. 

like birds. Cp. 17 ¢ (‘like flocks of birds’). The Hebr. word here used (AW) probably = ‘birds’ (so G) both 
in this chapter (ds), and also in Deut. xxxii. 24 (FW = Opves LXX, aves Vulg.) and Job v. 7 (FUT 33 = in LXX 
veoogot yuT@y) ; possibly also in Ps. Ixxviil. 48, DW) = ‘to the vultures’ (so it is explained in Exod. rabbah, § 12, in 
reference to the Psalm passage): ‘réshafim means birds of prey’ (NIDWN WN LDV). The more common meaning of 
the word is ‘flame’, ‘spark’. The conception of the clouds pictured as flying birds of prey may be due to mytho- 
logical associations; cp. Ps. xviii. 10 (‘And He rode upon a cherub, and did fly eagle-like upon the wings of the wind’). 

15. By His mighty power He maketh strong the clouds, And the hailstones are broken. ‘On the one hand, 
the light and elastic particles of cloud are combined into heavy masses; and, on the other, solid blocks of ice are 
splintered into hailstones’* (Edersheim). 


We His thunder’s voice... anguish. A reminiscence of Ps. xxix. 8 (‘ The voice of J. bringeth anguish upon the 
wilderness’). 


16%. The terror of Him stirreth up the south wind. Cp. Ps. Ixxviii. 26. 


17 6. The whirlwind of the north. So ® mg. ({1P¥ Syy dy). %# text has ‘the hot north winds’ (jID¥ miayr, 


lit. ‘the heats of the north’); cp. Ps. xi. 6, ‘a glowing wind, i.e. the sirocco, But this does not suit the north, which 
was a cold wind. 


17 €-22. Snow, hoar-frost, tce. 


17¢. Like flocks of birds. For this rendering cp. note on 144 above. Cowley-Neubauer render ‘like darting flashes’, 


Sheddeth abroad (® 43). Cp. Ps. Ixviii. 9 (10), of rain (same Hebr. word). 
17d. the fall thereof. Cp. Num. xi. 9 
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SIRACH 43. 18-23 


18 The beauty of the whiteness *'dazzleth! the eyes*, 
And the heart ¥'marvelleth!’ at the raining thereof. 
19 The hoar-frost also 7He poureth out? like salt, 
“And maketh the crystals sparkle! like sapphire*. 
20 >The icy blast of the north wind He causeth to blow”, 
¢And hardeneth the pond like a bottle*. 
Over every basin of water 4He spreadeth a crust“, 
And the pond putteth on as it were a breastplate. 
21 °It burneth up the produce of the mountains as a drought®, 
‘And the sprouting pasturef as a flame. 
228A healing for all such ts the distillation of the clouds®. 
"Even the dew, alighting to bring refreshment after heat®. 
23 'By His counsel'jHe hath stilled the deep), 
* And hath planted* !the islands! in the ocean. 


x-5 ® fext OD TAY (P read NY = ‘ dazzleth’ [Syr. sox: Afel ‘to blind’, of the sun]: or read AN = ‘ dim’): 
Gr exPuvpace. opOaryos (P reading AON and wrongly making py subject of verb): mg. in (=? ‘remove, take 
away’: cp. Prov. xxv. 4, 5) S-Y¥ Read with G& (exatnoera) VIN: 3 AN (‘is disquieted ’ ?) 2-2 So ® meg. 
FDU = Ge eme yns xeee (eme yns an explanatory addition): W text jaw’ (copyist’s mistake under influence of 17 A) 
a-a ® o'y’y Wood psy (‘And maketh it to bloom with flowers like sapphire,’ Cozwley-Neud.): emend with 
Peters OPIS VEDI yp YN (= ‘ranslation given above in text): G& ‘and when it is congealed it is as points of 
thorns ’ (cat wayea yiverac axodomwy axpa: the last three words =? D'3¥ ‘DIDD). Ln emended text ys’ is Hif. of 


y¥) = ‘sparkle’: cp. Ezek. i. 7 (ox = ‘thorns’ /77.) b-b ®H aur pay MII Ay (Ney = nay from AIy 
‘cold’: the word-play confirms DIS in previous verse): = G& ‘the cold north wind shall blow’ (reading DW" 
for 2w) c-¢ Reading with ® mg. APO NDP’ ap rd (W lext has ywpod ze. UPD: rip = ‘cold’: Gen. 


Vill. 22): Gr kat maynoerac kpvataddus ep (so Syro-Hex 307 &c. Sah &c.: dué B ap) vdatos = APD NAP naps.[ np 
‘ice’ = xkpvataddos Ezek. i. 22 72 LXX]. 3227 = Aram. xapyn ‘ bottle’ probably im Job xiii, 28. Wellhausen and 
Bacher conjecture y¥onp\ (‘and like a metal-plate ")Y: Smend suggests DIPD\ (= Aram. NPP ‘skin ’, ‘covering ’, 


‘surface’) 4-4 3 omp (Qal occurs Ezek. xxxvii. 6, 8): Gt caraduvoes (= ? DY) =. ®)- P'U AAN a le 


Gk xatadayerac opn xat epnuavy exxavoee (= p's JIM ON yoo) ® fex/ oy MI (cp. RWI Mmyd 
Ps. xxi. 2): 2) mg. has “yy ‘form’ (Ps. xlix. 15) or ‘rock’: G@ kae amogBeoe yAoqy = 74D) 6-8 So 
jy HUW! b5 NID: Ge cages mavrey Kara anovdny aoutydn (? reading 31ND for 7!) h-h wind yup bp 


(m. 3O3)3IW: Gr dSpogos anavrwoa amo Kavowvas tapwoe (‘a dew coming after heat shall bring cheerfulness’ 
R.V.) = ? reading ynb for yup (so Peters emends) and (?) IW for aww: read WN wind yna So = ‘Even 
the dew, alighting to bring refreshment (or enrichment) after heat’. 1) /ex/ yb 7s difficult: =? ‘hastening’ 
(Aram. sense VID: ‘hastening to revive’) iri G& Aoyiopw avrov = INAWNNA (so read): H wnawnn, H meg. 
naw (‘from His quietness’) 3-3 HY IN prely] (Ler7 prw [3 ]) = 2? ‘overpowereth the deep’ (but Hif. of 
PwY does not otherwise occur): Lév?d ‘he maketh an arsenal of’ (pw denom. from Pi): G exonacey aBvacor 
(= AI pwn: so read with Peters). mI rs determined by DIN im next clause (= AI awn): Smend alters 


unnecessarily to 3A kK G& wat eburevoey = YO" (so read): BO: (Bacher proposes Soy ‘and uplifteth islands’ 
after Isa. xl. 15) Im] So DYN (dul B mg. AIS) = Ge vnoous (so 23 55 106 155 157 248 253 254 308), 


18. The beauty of the whiteness. Or ‘of its whiteness’ (i.e. the snow’s whiteness) ; see critical note. 
19. The hoar-frost ... like salt. Cp. Ps. cxlvii. 6 (‘like ashes’). Cp. Ps. cxlvii. 16-17 for vv. 17-19 generally. _ 
And maketh the crystals sparkle like sapphire. The sapphire, as Peters remarks, besides blue, flashes with 
other colours, such as red, green, &c. The sense is: God makes the crystals of the frost sparkle with all sorts of 
colours. For the comparison to sapphires cp. Lam. iv. 7; Cant. v.14. For & see critical note. [For # text = 
‘And maketh it to bloom with flowers like sapphires,’ cp. Num. xvii. 8 (= 23 in Hebr. text).] 
20. The icy blast. Lit. ‘the cold’ (cp. 13¥ Prov. xxv. 13). 
like a bottle. For this rendering see critical note. [In Joshua ili. 16 3) = ‘heap’ (cf waters) 1s rendered 


N2PN in the Targum (Strack): cp.? 1) = ‘bottle ’.] For the conjectured alternatives see critical note. 
as it were a breastplate. Cp. Isa. lix. 17. ; 
21. It burneth up the produce of the mountains as a drought. ‘It’=the north wind. The cold of the north wind 
is as destructive in its ravages as the heat of the east wind (sirocco). For ‘ produce of the mountains’ cp. Job xl. 20. 
22. A healing ... distillation of the clouds. For the expression (‘distillation’) cp. Deut. xxxui. 28. 


Even the dew, alighting to bring refreshment after heat. ‘ Dew’ (by) and ‘heat’ an ‘dry heat’ in V/H/) 


are contrasted: in V// ‘the time of dry heat’ (20W7 Ny), i.e. noon-day, is opposed to ‘the time of dew’ (ban yw). 
23-26. The Sea. The passage shows reminiscences of Ps. civ. 25 ff. 
23. By His counsel He hath stilled the deep. One of the mightiest evidences of Jahveh’s power is that He tamed 
monsters of the deep; cp. Job ix. 13, xxvi. 12 (some scholars would read ‘ Rahab’ in our passage for ‘deep’). 
And hath planted the islands in the ocean. Apparently Ben-Sira shared the belief that the islands in the 
sea arose as the result of Jahveh’s conflict with the dragon of the sea (Tiamat, Rahab). When the sea was overcome 
and sank, the islands appeared. 
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SIRACH 43. 24-30 


24 They that go down to the sea tell of ™its extent”, 

n And® when our ears hear it we are astonished. 
25 Therein are marvels, the most wondrous of His works, 

°AJl kinds of living things®, Pand the monsters of Rahab?. 
26 By reason of Him ‘business! prospereth 4, 

And at His word ‘what He wills is done’. 


(c) XLITI. 27-33. Conclusion (=3+2+2+41 distichs). 


27 °More like this we will not add§, 
And tthe conclusion of the matter‘ is: He is all. 
28 "We will sing praises, because we cannot fathom? ; 
“For greater is He’ than all His works. 
29 Terrible is Jahveh “exceedingly”, 
*And wonderful are His mighty acts*. 
307Ye that magnify Jahveh, “lift up your voice’, 
As much as ye can, for there is still more?! 
‘Ve that exalt Him’, 4renew your strength¢, 
And weary not, °for ye cannot fathom (Him)®! 


which has been corrupted into \noovs in BRAC Eth &c. m-m §o #® wip (‘its bounds’: /7. ‘its end’): 
Gk rov xvduvov aurns (interpreting: Lévt suggests that G& read \nv) n-n &+xae (so read): B> 


nS 1D = Gk rotxhia tavros (wov P-p #) ADT NWI: Gk Kreoes KnTov (x AC KTNOLS KTnVov) : Kntos = 3A 


Job xxvi. 12 7 LXX: nya 40 be taken in a concrete sense (cp. Isa. iii. 25: JWI = a toxvovres vpwv: Pesers) 
qa ® sxbn nby' = evoda o ayyeAos avtav (Cod. 248): B &c. evwdta redos avrov (redos arose from APPELOS misread 
ATELOS): P read naKdy * work, business’ (= mondo ‘yy Ps. cvii. 24) re Dyp" ( point Oy.) : 
Gk ovveetrat mavra ss # po ND nds Ty: G& ‘we may say many things yet shall we not attain’ (modda 
€poupev kat ov py adixwpeba), 2. ¢. P reading 40) xdi and interpreting this to mean ‘to attain the end’ (41D: cp. 
Dan. iv. 30): then 3%) would = ‘even more things like these (we might say) and not attain the end’ (so Smend): 
an excellent sense, and suiting the next clause admirably: but 40) ts doublful tt A210 pp: G ovrredaa 
Aoywv Dee Menton) xd 5 Wy (mg. mb39) nb[ 73) : Cr So€atovres mov taxvowpey 5 = VPN xd 15 nba (xd 2) 
rendered by rhetorical question): so read with Peters: wWy probably intruded into ® text here from previous line 
(GQ mg. 722) = 2792 ‘we will exult’) v-v i Seta im: Ge avros yap o peyas vow H sap alo]: 
G ( freely) kat aodpa peyas "3 D fext YI mdb (® mg. WAI read YNINAI, pl. demanded by nyxdpy) : 

kat Oavpaatyn n Suvacreca avrov = emended text (Suvacrecc = nya) Xv. 18) y here in ® four distichs are 
compressed into two lines: cp. xlv. 26, xlvi. 17 b fol. in same Hebr. MS. (B) 2-2 yp wean: & (abbre- 
wuling) wywoare a-a 7 >9n 655 = t& nad ooo av duvnabe b-b H yy wd: Gk freely ‘for even yet will 
He exceed’ (ume peter yap kat ert) c-e HH MWD: Ge Kat (2 > kat) vipouvrtes avrov: read with ® mg. YODNY (so 
Peters, Smend ) d-d Wy np we onn: & mAnOuvare ev tayut e-e #) nig. [37 Jprin x5 '>: Gi /ranslales pnn sy 
the same word as 0)) (=? 9109) 77 v. 27 above, viz. [ov yap py | adexnode ff 99 ( defect.) mpNtey hy psn 2) 





24. They that go down to the sea. Cp. Ps. cvii. 23 (same phrase). 

25. Therein are marvels... This and the following verses reflect the phraseology of Ps. cvii. 23f. ‘Therein’ (ov) 
may be due to Ps. civ. 25 (which passage has also influenced Ben-Sira here). 

26. business. A reminiscence, perhaps, of the phrase ‘ they that do business in great waters’ (Ps. cvii. 23), and so 
to be interpreted here (Lévi). Cp. Wisd. xiv. 2f. (the vessel sailing for trade). The alternative rendering (cp. # text), 

by reason of Him angels prosper’ (i.e. in their various missions, which are controlled by God), introduces a more general 

thought, which not inappropriately concludes the section (cp. also clause 4). It should be noted also that the angels, 
as God’s ministers, are referred to in the Psalm (civ) which is in the author’s mind here (‘who maketh His angels of 
the winds, His ministers of the flaming fire’, v. 4). 

(c) ALIII, 27-33. CONCLUSION (cP. THE Exorp1UM, xiii. 15-25). 

27. More like this we will not add. The sense is rather lame. Note the alternative reading : ‘Even more such 
things we might say and not attain the end,’ i.e. fail to exhaust the catalogue of God’s mighty works—an excellent sense. 

_ And the conclusion of the matter is: He is all. For the phraseology cp. Eccles. xii. 12, 13. The 
originality of this clause is guaranteed by #, though it sounds very Hellenistic, and, in fact, was regarded by 
Dr. Edersheim as evidently a spurious addition by the younger Siracide’. The whole context shows that the words 
must not be interpreted in a pantheistic sense, though, taken alone, they might be so interpreted. What Ben-Sira 
means is that God is manifest in all His works (cp. & ‘ipse est in omnibus’): cp. Col. i. 17 f.; Heb. i. 3. 


28. We will Sing praises (lit. magnify) .. . all His works. Cp. Ps: exes. 
29. Terribleis Jahveh... Cp. Ps. xcvi. Af. 


30. renew your strength. Cp. Is. xl. 31, xli. 1. 
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SIRACH 43, 31—44, 2 


Who hath seen Him, that he may tell thereof? 
And who shall magnify Him as he is? 

‘The number of things mysterious is greater (even) than these‘, 
s And I have seen (but) few% of His works. 


33 ®Everything® hath Jahveh made, 


44 ; 


NO 


1And to the pious hath He given wisdom'. 


i Praise of the fathers of oldi. 
(a) XLIV. 1-15. General introduction (=2+7+3+4+3+ 3 distichs). 


kLet me now hymn the praises* !of men of piety!, 
mQOf our fathers™ in their generations. 

” No little glory” did the Most High °allot® them, 
P And they were great? %from the days of old?: 


Cx moAAa aroxpuda eotivy pecCova touvrwy: read aban [5913 nianp 3 319 (so Peters) 8-3 HNN Oyo: G+ yap 
(oArya yap Krh.) h-h % 53a nN: G& savra yap i-i So Ge: ® (defective) [MO2N jn DMVoONT> i-i The 
title appears as a superscription in BM: DAY MINX naw, and im Gas marepwov vavos (but Codd. 23 [V] 106 252 
and Complut.>): it ts probably not original k-k xp MbSAN: G avecwper by I-] H spon won = S: 
Cx avdpas evdofovs (= 2? WID WIN— NIIP enfluenced by 2a: bul= Wwe according lo Peters, who so reads) 
m-m So i: Cr+ na n-n # 4995 35 0-0 9 pbn (mg. eon?) = Gi exricev (see notes on XXxiX. 25). | For 
Sy nbn of tex’ S has simply ‘He hath appointed to them’ = ?omdy pon: so Peters reads -+ m7 | P-P ® 
OI Ze. PIN; but Gt tyv peyadwovrny avrov = 27 : so Peters reads ve) = [‘No little glory did the Most High 
allot them] and His greatness’ (% ‘and all their greatness ’) q-a ® ody mon: & (freely) am awvos: % ‘to 


31. Who hath seen Him... Only extant in & (% omits). The verse is regarded as a gloss by Ryssel (cp. 
xiew ese 

32. The number of things mysterious (hidden)... Cp. xvi. 21. 

33. Everything... God has created all things; true wisdom consists in the fear of God (piety)—the two chief 
affirmations of the Jewish faith. 


Chapters XLIV—XLIX form a well-knit and distinct division of the book, having for their theme the praise of 
the fathers of old. The heroes enumerated range from Enoch to Nehemiah (in a series of well-defined sections). The 
connexion with the preceding division is a natural one; God, whose glory is manifest in the mighty forces and 
phenomena of the natural world (xliii), is also worthy of praise both for and in the lives of the great heroes and pious 
men that shine through history. An appendix (l. 1-24) sets forth the praise of the high-priest Simon, who can 
hardly be reckoned, as Smend points out, with the fathers of old. —_ 

The whole forms a historical retrospect of Israel’s history from the earliest age; cp. similar surveys In the O.T. in 
Psalms Ixxviii, cv, cvi, cxxxv, cxxxvi, and Ezek. xx; in the apocryphal literature, Wisdom x ff., 1 Macc. 11. 51-60; 
and in the N.T., Heb. xi, &c. The subject throughout is Israel, regarded as the chosen and truly representative race. 
All that is best and highest in humanity is reflected in the Israelitish race, and comes to glorious expression in the 
long line of patriarchs, pious kings, heroes, prophets, and teachers, which stretches from the beginnings of history. 

Ben-Sira lays special emphasis on the duty and privilege of the community to remember the pious of the past 
(cp. xliv. 9, 13, 15, xlv. 1, xlvi. 11, xlix. 1, 9, 13). He also lays stress upon the splendour of the cultus as the 
visible expression of Israel’s unique relation to God. Thus Moses is subordinated to Aaron in importance, and David’s 
greatest glory is that he was the founder of the Temple music and psalmody (xlvii. 8-10). This is all the more 
remarkable, as Ben-Sira was inclined, if anything, to depreciate the efficacy of sacrifices fer se. Throughout Ben-Sira 
closely follows the narrative given in the canonical Scriptures, and reminiscences of scriptural phraseology are of 
frequent occurrence. It is clear that he values highly the written word (cp. xlviil. lo = Mal. ii. 23, 24), which he 
obviously regards as among the most precious possessions of the chosen community of God. _ It is interesting to note, 
in this connexion, that the author shows clear indications of acquaintance not only with the Law (Pentateuch) and the 
Prophets (including Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings), but also with Chronicles (xlvii, 8 ff.), Nehemiah (xlix. 13), 
the Psalms (xliv. 5, xlvii. 8 ff.), Proverbs (xliv. 5, xlvii. 17), Job (xlix. 9), and perhaps Ecclesiastes (Qoheleth) (xlvii. 
23). No allusion is made to Daniel, which was not yet extant when the author wrote; and it is uncertain whether 
Ruth, Lamentations, and Canticles were yet regarded as sacred Scripture, as he makes no clear allusion to any of them. 

The whole forms a carefully articulated composition, falling into strophes, and consisting of 211 distichs. 


(a) XLIV. 1-15 forms an introductory section to the enumeration that follows, setting forth, in general terms and 
under twelve categories, the different classes of eminence into which Israel’s heroes fall. The reference is to Israel 
only, and does not include the heathen (see on vv. 3-6). [The title is extant in #) and G, but is absent from certain 
Greek MSS. (see critical note). It is probably secondary, though the possibility remains that it may be an original 
feature due to the author (so Smend); Peters thinks it original in the form ‘ Praise of the Fathers’ (omitting ‘of old’ 
Be obit ; cp. G).] 


I. men of piety. So (probably rightly). It is piety in its broadest sense of duty rendered to God that Ben-Sira 
sees manifested in various types of character and achievement. For the alternative reading (‘famous men’) see 
critical note. 


in their generations. i.e. in chronological order. 
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SIRACH 44. 3, 4 


(Men) who wielded dominion* over the earth ®in their royalty §, 
And men of renown in ‘their’ might ; 
« Counsellors" in their discernment, 
‘And all-seeing in their prophetic (power)” ; 
’ Princes of nations *in their statesmanship*, 
y And (trusted) leaders in their penetration? 
«Clever of speech? *in their (scribal) instruction", 
>And speakers of wise sayings in their tradition” ; 


eternal eenerations : rr WH mpg. YAS TW: Qk KuprevavTes [S>7. 3 b c | s—s 79 omabna: Qk ev Tas 
Bagi heats aunwoy ay - u-u ® mg. ovsyy (B text + article): Ck Bovdevovres (55 106 155 157 248 
254 Compl.: 7./. Bovdeurat 296 308 Eth: she Bovdrevoovra of B is a mistake for BovAevovtes) : x [ prudentia 
sua | praediti v-v %® ons233 65 NM (cp. $3 ann) xv. 18): G amnyyedxores ev mpodyretas (dui &* 155 253 
308 &c. and Lev mpopyras), misreading NN as NN and omilting Zi cp. ® ‘And they declared by their 
prophecies signs’ w-W 9 On Aw: Ge nyovpevoe Naov: S ‘and kings’ (omeling on fo avoid reference to 
heathen: so Peters) x-5 79 ony (‘in their prudence,’ Cowley-Neub.) = 3: & ev diaBovdrcors y-y 
pmiapnos on: S>:. G& Kat €V ( so 248 &c. Sah Eth: 6u/ B &c. > ev) OUVETEL ypapparecas (S ypopparecats ¢ 
Salieth ypapparets ) Agou =? ONDSNI BY oN 2-2 Ip mw Man = G coda Aoyor (? originally Aoyw: 70fe 
vartants doyos 296, ev Noyas A &c.): S ‘the wise taught’ a-a 39 on nada (cp. Weo-Hebr. ANID = ‘ office 
of scribe’): ® mg. has “DMA “Le. ?appMA er DPMS (Job xxxiii. 16) or DIDWA= G& ev madea avrov: 2 ‘in 
their wisdom ’ b-b ®H omacvnn advan: G@> : S (combining 4d and 5a) ‘And the rulers have explored 
their praises on lutes and harps’. or other posszble renderings of cp. exegel. notes. Bacher emends second 


word fo ombunns (= ‘in their parables ’) ce H pin by ayo spin (note the word-play: PIN... .. WPAN) 
(‘who sought out music according to rule,’ Cowdey-Neub.): G& ex(nrovvres pedn povockoy (2gnoring PIN by: cp. 
xxxii. [xxxv.] 6 where “yOND Sp is rendered pedos povatkwr) d-4 an55 Sw oxrna (+) wth best MSS. of G: 
kat Supyoupevor enn ev ypatpn) e-e #) ben WIN = Cr avdpes mrAovoror f-f % m3 ‘DOI: read ‘DMD = G& var 
(so 155: others > ) xexopnypevor to xre e-s # Dn by Dopw) = & ( portant on331 = & ev mapotxas autor) 


3-6 (7). Twelve categories of men are here enumerated (for the number twelve in such a connexion cp. xxiv. 13-17 
and |. 6-10); of men who ‘ were honoured in their generation and in their days had glory’ (v7. 7; it should be noticed 
that vv. 1-7 form a single logical period). It is then stated (vv. 8 and g) that some of these have left a name which 
deserves to be honoured and remembered, while others have left no memorial. In other words, some were pious, and 
are remembered as such by posterity (the enumeration of these is introduced in v. 10), while others were not, and are 
deservedly forgotten (v.g). Lévi and Ryssel think that the reference in wv. 3-6 1s to heathen heroes—the great 
men of the pagan world—conquerors, warriors, counsellors, poets, writers, &c.; and that Ben-Sira draws a deliberate 
contrast between these and the heroes of Israel. The former are only partly remembered by their own people, while 
the memory of the pious in Israel never fades. But the terms of wv. 3d (ref. to the prophets) and wv. 4¢,d (ref. to 
the scribes) can hardly be made to apply to the heathen; and it is doubtful whether Ben-Sira would have reckoned 
any heathen heroes among the truly pious. The terms used can all be applied more naturally to the heroes and 


great men of Israel. The absence of any specific mention of priests in these verses may be explained by supposing 
that Ben-Sira intends to include them among the princes and teachers. 


3. (Men) who wielded dominion ...of renown... Rulers like David and Solomon and warriors like 
Joshua are meant. 
Counsellors... all-seeing in their prophetic (power). i.e. such men as Elisha and Isaiah, who were at once 


counsellors of the nation and prophets. 


A Princes of nations in their statesmanship (lit. in their devising), And (trusted) leaders (or potentates). 

Princes of nations’ such as Joseph (a viceroy); leaders of Israel (‘trusted leaders’) like Zerubbabel and 
Nehemiah. G misunderstands q 4 (rendering, according to the probable original Greek text, ‘ scribes of the people in 
understanding’ (see critical note); ‘scribes of the people’ = DY “DOW; cp. for the expression 1 Macc. v. 42). The 
Hebrew word rendered ‘in their penetration’ (ANPM23 lit. ‘in their searchings out’) does not occur again, apparently, 
in this sense (in Ps. xcv. 4 “WM = ‘a place to be searched out’, i.e. remotest part); but a form of the same word is 
used in Prov. xxv. 2 of the activities that characterize the life surrounding a royal court, ‘It is the glory of God to 
cree a thing: but the glory of kings is to search out a matter’ (437 “pM). Cowley-Neubauer render here ‘in 
their care’. 

Clever of speech in their (scribal) instruction. The Hebr. word here rendered ‘(scribal) instruction’ does not 
occur in this sense in Biblical Hebrew (in Ps. lxxi. 15 MINED = ‘numbers’; but LXX ypapparefa: MDD = DD 
‘book ’, If it be a genuine form); but it can be justified from Neo-Hebrew (cp. SOMIB_D (ANMED) = ‘the office of 
scribe ° ; WAVED = ‘the art of the scribe’). The reference in our text is doubtless to the work of the scribes as 
Instructors, in which Ben-Sira was so deeply interested. . 

And speakers of wise sayings in their tradition. Lit. ‘ proverbialists (D°2¥"D) in their keeping’ (viz. of 
the tradition) ; for the translation ‘speakers of wise sayings’ or ‘proverbs’ cp. Num. xxi. 27; and for ‘ keeping’ 
used in this sense (viz. guarding a tradition) cp. Prov. iv. 21, Vil. 1, xxll. 18. Lévi objects to this rendering on the 
Seo ae it anticipates v. § J, where ‘the makers of proverbs’ are the subject (thus involving an awkward repetition), 
a e : pecnonyts not a fatal one ; in our present verse the author is thinking of the wise as a class of men who 
pressed their wisdom in proverbial form orally (in their teaching) ; in v. 5 4 he refers specifically to the authors of 
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STRACH 44. 5-12 


iy® 5 “Devisers of psalms according to rule®, 
¢4And authors of proverbs in books? ; 
6 ° Men of resource® and supported with strength’, 
*And living at ease in their dwelling-placess: 
7 All these "were honoured * ‘in their generation?, 
j And in their daysi *had glory*. 
8 Some of-them there are who have left a name, 
!'That men might tell of their praise! : 
9 And some of them there are who have no memorial, 
™So that there was an end of them when they came to their end”; 
n They were as though they had not been, 
And their children after them». 
10 ° Nevertheless® these were men of piety, 
P And their good fortune shall not come to an end? ; 
11 With their seed %their prosperity? remaineth sure, 
"And their inheritance to their children’s children”. 
Gr 12 SIn their covenant their seed abideth, 
And their children’s children for their sakes’; 


h-h So #) me. =, Sil) TA inl #H OWS: G& ev yeveats (70 +avrer): S ‘in their generations i J-) So 
me. (D710"31) == 1) 7007 ria) kK-k  onnyan = S: G& Kavynpa I-l G& rov exdiupynoacba 
erawous = $(+‘their’): # pndnaa (meg. mynv'n) noynwnp (‘That men might tell of it in their inheritance,’ 
Cowley-Neub.): read anbana mynwnd (with Smend: so Peters, omitting 3) [AYNYD = Aram. “YAWN ‘to 
narrate’, ‘tell’ | m-m 7 ynaw AWD naw: & ( freely) kat atwXovvto ws ovx umapkorres (3 = #) n-n So i 
and €: S> (? for dogmatic reasons) a-0 79 poi) = Gadd’ » p-P n[ awn x omipnmi: & (‘ whose 
righteous deeds have not been forgotten ’) @y at Otkatoguvat (248 Sah + avTov) OUK emeAno Onoay (reading ONnpP Iw 
for amipny): & ‘and their goodness shall not come to an end’: reading pnpts\ (so emend B) CPS al fash eo) = 
DA, ze. ‘their prosperity’ or ‘their goods’, ‘property’ ( parallel fo ‘their possession’ nex/ line): G& ayaby 


(= = i) elas (D723 sap ondno = . and their root to their children’s children) : Gk xAnpavopia exyova 
avtreav 78 obviously in disorder (P read KXnpavopia avtwy ros exyovors avtwv): I (Codex Sang.) hereditas nepotum 
illorum S-8§ > ; bul the verse is attested by & and S. G has ev ras dia€nxats (70 + aura = $) €OTN OTEppa 


auT@y Kat Ta Texva avrov Ot avtars, 7. ¢. DIS DWAyI) Dy VW Woy on a3: S 22 second line reads [72107 | ONTWNAyA 
Jor DVNAYA) and (?) DVI2 »33 for DNA (Peters follows 3 in line 2, and renders ‘and their children in their works ’) 





certain books (Solomon and others) who have reduced this proverbial wisdom to writing. The alternative rendering 
adopted by Lévi and others makes the line refer to governors or officials. Thus Cowley-Neub. render 4¢ and d: 


‘Wise of meditation in their writing, 
And governing in their watchfulness.’ 
Lévi: ‘Wise orators for their instruction, 
And officials for their offices ’ 


(the reference, according to Lévi, being to heathen orators and officers). ° 

5. Devisers of psalms according to rule. Lévi, ‘ perfecters of poetry according to rule.’ The reference is to the 
composition of psalms set to traditional melodies. In this connexion David and the guilds of temple-singers would be 
thought of primarily. 

6. Men of resource. . . living at ease in their dwelling-places. The patriarchs, and perhaps Job, were in the 
writers mind (so Smend). 

8. Some:... have left a name. Such are again referred to in vv. 10 f. 

9. And some ... who have no memorial... The reference is to godless kings, doubtless of the northern 
kingdom. As the Chronicler, so Ben-Sira passes these over in silence. 

They were as though they had not been. For the expression cp. Job x. 19; Obad. 16. 

10. Nevertheless these were men of piety. Cp. v.1. This introduces the enumeration that follows of great 
and pious men in Israel. 

And their good fortune shall not come to anend. Not only were they happy and fortunate in their lives, but 
their happy estate (reading ONPTS) with G@ and 3; OPIS = ‘good fortune ’, ‘prosperity ’ sometimes) lives on in their 
descendants’ happy and prosperous lives (this is further developed in vv. 11 f.). The reading of & affords a good 
sense—‘ their righteousness shall not be forgotten’ (but anticipates v.13 6). #9 has ‘their hope shall not come to 
an end’. 

11. With their seed their prosperity remaineth sure. Cp. Job xxi. 8, 16; also xlv. 26 of our book. 

12. In their covenant (or covenants)... Though this verse is absent from # the variants in G& and & (see 
critical note), which can only be explained by a Hebrew original, show that it must have formed part of the original 
Hebrew text. ‘Covenant’ in Ben-Sira’s phraseology means always a gracious promise by God. The covenants in the 
author’s mind are not only those with Abraham and Noah, but also those with Phineas, Aaron,and David (cp. xxiv. 25, 
xlv.15). So Smend. 
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SIRACH 44. 13-16 


13 ‘Their memory' abideth for ever, 


u And their righteousness shall not be forgotten” ; 


14° Their bodies were buried in peace’, 


¥ But their name liveth unto all generations”. 


15 *The assembly recounteth their wisdom, 


And the congregation declareth their praise*. 


(6) XLIV. 16-18. Enoch and Noah. 


16 ¥2 ENOCH walked with Jahveh [avd was taken] ’, 


4A miracle’of knowledge to’all generations?. 


t-t So QS: G ro omeppa avtov (Oyrt for D731) u-u defective .....- S onpayi: @& cat 7 dofa avray 
aux eLarepOnoerac: read (?) nl awn x]? onpryi: so Lévt (Smend thinks there are faint traces of a i [which 
may be m\ at end of line): Smend reads nrion: Peters, following G, AWY xd p32) v-v defective 
[DDN ny [ws Piero ses: Ck ro Twpa avT@v ev ecpnvyn eradn: read with Peters: \QOS) mdvir on‘ (so ») w-w i) 
defective V1) [ap wee et Gk xa to ovopa avtay Cy ets yeveas: read AYN sy on nown = S X-X 99 fexl> : 
but ® mg. has: 29D ABD pn7An) ay mwn ono = & (Aa = AY): S>line 1: mm line 2=& and B (the 


whole verse = XXXix. 10) Y v. 16 wanting in & 2-2 3 modo > oY joann Don x[ so] In (here 
Yon x[s~r] wzesl be deleted: came in from next verse): genuine Hebr. text: ‘Enoch walked with Jahveh [and 
was taken’| = G& Evwx evypeotnoey Kupip (so LXX Gen. v. 24) wae pereredn (the last word ‘and was taken’ 7s 


probably an addition to the original text: see exeget. note). aa So # VI WIS nyt mie: G& ‘An example of 
repentance to all generations ’ (umoderypa feTavatas Tats yeveats ) b-b ® fext abs nyd (8 TS Nate nya): 


Gk ev xatp@ opyns c-e # SPONN: Ck avraddaypya (% ‘he was taken in exchange for the world’) d-d So 


a 


13. Their memory abideth for ever. Cp. xxxix. c, d. 
14. But their name liveth unto all generations. = xxxix. 9 d. 
15. = xxxix. Io (see notes there). 


(6) XLIV. 16-18. ENOCH AND NOAH. 

16. Enoch walked with Jahveh [and was taken]. The phraseology is a reminiscence of Gen. v. 24 (for the 
text cp. critical note). The last word rendered ‘and was taken’ is probably an addition to the original form of the 
text ; it overloads the line and spoils the rhythm (so Schlatter and Smend ; the latter scholar points out that xlix. 10, 
which uses the same phrase of Enoch, implies that his being ‘ taken’ has not previously been mentioned. See further 
notes on xlix. 10). 

A miracle of knowledge to all generations. So. & has ‘an example of repentance to the generations’. 
The translation of & reflects in an interesting way the influence of controversy. At an early period Enoch lived in 
popular legend as a heroic figure whose destiny was glorified by God. These features received elaborate and 
exaggerated development in the circles of the apocalyptists : thus Enoch’s wisdom, a feature that belongs to the oldest 
form of the tradition (cp. Ezek. xxviii. 3 f., where read ‘Enoch’ for ‘ Daniel’; so also in Ezek. xiv. 14, 201), receives 
elaborate development in the apocalyptic Enochic literature (cp. especially 2 Enoch), and Enoch becomes the exemplar 
of piety and wisdom, the friend and confidant of God, and the accredited revealer of divine secrets to men.’ 
Against this, as it seemed, exaggerated estimate there was raised a protest in Rabbinical circles which is reflected 
in some of the early Rabbinical literature. Thus in the A/¢drash rabba on Gen. v. 24 the idea that Enoch was 
translated without dying is expressly refuted 5 (contrast the Christian view in Heb. xi. 5). Another view, reflected 
in Wisd. iv. 10-14, was that Enoch had been inconsistent in his piety, and was removed (? by death) before his time, 
In order that he might not fall into further sin (‘he was caught away lest wickedness should change his understanding’). 
Cp. also Philo, de A brahamo,§ 3, where ‘he was not’ is explained to mean that his former blameworthy life was wiped out 
and effaced, being no longer ‘found’. In Gs version of our text, therefore, the influence of a later exegesis which had 
made its way to Alexandria is traceable. In %, on the other hand, which represents the text of the original author, one 
primitive feature of the Enoch-tradition has been retained, viz. his wonderful knowledge. Ben-Sira, like some of the 
later Rabbis, would not have been predisposed to exaggerate unduly the claims of Enoch in the apocalyptic direction. 
a 7 fact, has he done so. See further on xlix. 14, and cp. Frankel, Ueber den Etnfluss der palastinischen Exegese, 
[It should be added that in the Targ. of Pseudo-Jonathan (on Gen. v. 24) the old popular view of Enoch reappears. 
He is represented as a pious worshipper of the true God, who was translated to heaven, and received the names and 


offices of metatron and ‘great scribe’ (S bb th 
Christians) had ceased.} § (Safra rabba). This doubtless was made possible after controversy (wi 





: Cp. on this point ZB, s.v. ‘Enoch’. 
d As Cheyne points out (ZZ, s.v. ‘Enoch’), the Enoch-tradition shows traces of solar origin: ‘A child of the 
all-seeing ” sun must be wise as well as pious.’ This primitive idea will account for the later developments according 
to which Enoch was the inventor of writing, arithmetic, and astronomy (cp. /zdz/ees, ch. iv). 
aaa Sas Me same passage It 1s said that he had been reckoned among sinners, and was still inconsistent in his piety, 
and that God said if he continued pious He would take him out of the world. Cp. Wisd. iv. 10-14. Targ. Onq. says: 
God made him to die.’ 
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SIRACH 44. 17-21 


i)" 17 NOAH the righteous was found blameless; 
bIn the season of destruction” he became ‘the continuator‘ ; 
4For his sake there was a remnant 4, 
¢And by reason of the covenant with him the Flood ceased®. 
18 ' By an eternal sign’ &(God) concluded it with him, 
Not to destroy (again) all flesh®. 


(c) XLIV. 19-23. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (3 +3 +1 +3 distichs). 


19 ABRAHAM, ‘the father! of a multitude of nations’, 
jTarnished not his glory); 
20 Who kept the commandment of the Most High, 
And entered into a covenant with Him: 
«In his flesh* He engraved him an ordinance, 
And in trial he was found faithful. 
21 Therefore with an oath ! He promised him! 
m« To bless™ =the nations® in his seed’, 
G&(S) To multiply him ‘?as the dust of the earth”, 
: And to exalt his seed ‘ as the stars’ ; 
i 4’To cause them to inherit ‘from sea to sea, 
And from the River to the ends of the earth ’. 


%#) = S: G& &a rovro ( for da rovrov = # Nays) eyermOn xatadtppa Tn yn (? ™ yn originally after avraddaypa : 
cp. S above) e-8 bp ban ww 333: G& dia rovro (reading pags bal Jor m2) EVEVETO kaTakAvo pos (3 para- 


phrases) f-£ So Dd MRI: G& dabyxar arwvos — obi n’72) (S may imply also m2: rendering ‘ oath’) 
6-8 ® vert NID) = & eneOnoav: mg. N72 [3S renders the line: ‘an oath God sware to him in truth’ | b & + 


KaTakAvo po i Gi + peyas (peyas marTnp) I-i So ® (7:7. Put not in his honour any blemish’) 9)3233 jn) xd 
DW: ‘and there was not put any blemish in his honour’ = #9: G& xac ovy evpeOn opotos (read popos) ev ry b0€y 
[22 mg. ‘DIT for ov cp. Ps. |. 20] k-K Gk + cae (cae ev cape avrov), but & and a number of Greek codices (106 
155 157 248 253), also Syro-Hex, >«a (so also and 3) I) 9 9S ODA = & cornoey avr = ? ‘assured 
him’: cx Aram. 0°) = ‘to swear’: so % here ‘God sware to him’ m-m So ij: Cr evevdoynOnva, so S (dul 248 
evevroye = #)) n-n So 9 and &: & ‘all the peoples of the earth’ o-o0 So Ge and %: but x* >the line 
with P-P So & (cp. Gen. xiii. 6): % ‘as the sand of the sea’ (cp. Gen. xxii. 17) 1 Gr + Kat (preceding) ; 
but ® S> Ka 


17. Noah the righteous. Cp. Gen. vi. 9, vii. 1 (Heb. xi. 7). 
In the season of destruction he became the continuator. @& renders ‘he became a substitute’ (éyévero 
avrd\Aaypa). The exact meaning of the Hebrew word rendered ‘ continuator’ has been the subject of much discussion, 


Its form (adn) is similar to,such Hifil noun-formations as T29N (‘disciple’), and it seems best to explain its meaning 
from the Hifil of the verb (Ayn) as it is used in Job xiv. 7 = ‘to put forth fresh branches’, ‘sprout again’. So here the 
noun would mean ‘continuator ’, ‘renewer’ (one who starts the race afresh). Cowley-Neubauer render ‘successor ’, and 
in the Glossary this is explained as follows: ‘i.e. humanity at, large perished, but Noah was spared to carry on the 
succession and keep the race alive’: cp. xlviil. 8 (in xlvi. 12 Sporn is probably a verbal form). With this meaning 
cp. the use of the verb in Hebrew porn = ‘to cause to come in place of’, ‘to make to succeed,’ Is. ix. 9; in Aram. 
xoionn = ‘substitute ’ representative’. S. Krauss in /QR, xi. 156 f., discusses the word and proposes to render our 
passage: ‘At the time of destruction there was a change (a reward, a compensation)’. See further Cowley-Neubauer 
Inj OA, 1x 563. 

ceased. i.e. probably ceased to come any more, was not to be repeated (so $ understands the meaning rightly). 

18. By aneternal sign... Cp. xlii.6; Gen. ix. 12 f., xiii. 17. 
Not to destroy (again) all flesh. Cp. Gen. ix. 15. 


(c) XLIV. 19-23. ABRAHAM, ISAAC, AND JACOB. 

19. Abraham, ‘the father of a multitude of nations’. Cp. Gen. xvii. 4 f. (xii. 2f., xv. 5). G (‘Abraham was a 
great father of a multitude’, &c.) combines with this the other explanation of the name Abram = ‘exalted father ’ 
(so Hart). 

Tarnished not his glory (or honour). The same phrase (cp. critical note) occurs in xlvil. 20. 
20. And entered into a covenant with Him. Cp. Gen. xvii.10; and for the phrase Ezek. xvi. 8 (iiaaalesS): 
In his flesh... Cp. Gen. xvii. 9-11, 24. 
And in trial... Cp. Gen. xxi. 4 
21. Therefore with an oath...seed. Cp. Gen. xxii. 16-18 (also xii. 3, xviii. 18): see also Gal. in. 8. 
To multiply him ‘as the dust of the earth’... his seed ‘as the stars’. Cp. Gen. xxil. 17. . 
... to inherit ‘from sea to sea...earth’. Cp. Gen. xviii. 18; Exod. xxiii. 31; Deut. xi. 24; Joshua 1. q ; 
Ps. Ixxii. 8; and Zech. ix. 10. ‘The River’ (i.e. the River par excellence) is, of course, the Euphrates. 
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SIRACH 44, 22—49. | 


22 And to ISAAC also ‘He promised it? *likewise’‘, 


23 


-_ 


For his father Abraham's sake ; 
‘And the blessing of all predecessors 
Rested upon the head of ISRAEL’; 
“And He titled him with the dignity of firstborn’, 
And gave him Vhis inheritance’ ; 
“And He set him in tribes, 
So as to be divided into twelve”. 


(2) XLIV. 23—XLV. 5. Afoses (=24+2+2+43 distichs). 


*And He caused to issue* ‘from him’ 7a man? 
*Who found favour? in the sight Pof all living”. 
‘Beloved of God and men‘° 
Was MOSES %of happy memory“. 


rT # OPN = & earner ss mg. JD = Gt ovrws: W lexi 32 ts a copyrstl’s mistake (‘He raised up a son’) 
tt So sS= Syapn Ux» by nm DIYS b5 n353): && (evdayav TavToyv avOpwrwv kat ScaOnknv Kat Katemavoev ET 
kebadnv laxw3) supports the reading suggested parily : avOpenwv may have displaced an earlter apxawv. text has 
mn ween Op na) . 
Sse wea Sy ams maa =, 


‘The covenant of every ancestor (predecessor) He gave him, 
And the blessing rested on the head of Israel’. 


[t 1s noticeable that & like has the two words ‘covenant’ and ‘blessing’, only in the reverse order. This 
suggests a double reading in the Hebr. text used by G, viz. n3I1 and Ns, the latter a variant on the former 
(perhaps originally N30). Line 2 of ® rs overloaded. wer was probably written i abbreviated form for 
DNWNT: INI, which 1s not attested in either G& or S, 1s probably a variant on AND u-u So ® mg. M7332 WIS": 
® “xt 02732 Won" ‘and He confirmed (established) him in the blessing’: @& emeyvw avrav ev evdaytats avrov: 
reading YW) (cp. xv. 18) for wND (so Smend—then render: ‘and He (God) recognized him (z.e. singled 
him out) in blessing’ (3 = 8 me. freely rendered ) v-v So : Ge ev kAnpavopia (kAnpovoptay 248 = 3S) 
ww So 8) may be rendered (see exegel. notes): & misunderstanding W renders: ‘and divided his portions ; among 
twelve tribes did He part them’: $ ‘He made him father to the tribes, and they went forth and He divided unto 
the twelve tribes’ xx So G= ayy: so B (which rs defective in thts word partly) ts to be read (note the 
assonance with &¥D which follows at the beginning of next line) y-y So ® Ge: dut Sah Eth c& avroy (sc. 
‘the tribes ‘—wrongly) 2-2 So I}: G avdpa eheovs (= 10N WN: so Peters): S ‘righteous men’ (dul original 
reading probably ‘righteous man’): % Eth read avdpas edeous (so 70) a-& 3) JM NNW (zoe KYW a play on 
mw) b-b 7 sn b>: Ck maons capxos c-¢ So ® DWN) ovnd[x wn ]x: Cr nyamnpevay... [ Meovony | Wrong 
construction (making the clause dependent on preceding): % ‘beloved was he of God and also in the sight of men’ 


d-d ® aw? It: G& ov ro prnpoowvov ev evroyas: Peters reads mng 3d yt (cp. Ixvi. 11); so apparently $ here 
(nud Nat not uncommon in INeo-Hebrew) e-e ) fexl defective: ® marg. \Y SD: Ee wpowwoev avrav S0€n 





22. And to Isaac... likewise... 
are repeated. 


22-23. And the blessing of all predecessors Rested upon the head of Israel. i.e. the blessings promised 
to Abraham and Isaac, and possibly also those promised to Adam and Noah. For text cp. critical note. 

23. And He titled him with the dignity of firstborn. The foundation-passage is Exod. iv. 22 (cp. also Hos. xi. 1): 
cp. further xxxvi. 12 (17) of our book. See further critical note (for variant forms of the text). 


_ And He set him in tribes, So as to be divided (pond a= pond for pone : so Peters) into twelve (reading 
ley ow> for text, which omits 5: with Smend, Peters). Smend, however, renders substantially the same Hebrew 
text “ue and aoe it (i.e. the inheritance) to the tribes to be a portion (P2n>) for the twelve’ (#} opaw [1 Jas" 
WY DIU] pene). For the division by Jacob cp. Gen. xlix. But more probably God is here the subject of the 
sentence, in which case the laws issued by divine authority for the division of the land into twelve parts are in the 
writer's mind. 

(2) XLIV. 23—XLV. 1-5 (MosEs). 

He caused to issue. Cp. Isa. Ixv. 9 (same verb N07). 


from him. viz. from Jacob: Jacob’s sons receive no further attention (but note the reference to Joseph, ch. xlix. 15). 


found favour in the sight of all living. Cp. Exod. xi. 3. The author has also in mind, doubtless, the daughter 
of Pharaoh and the priest of Midian. 


ALV. 1. of happy memory. The Hebrew expression used here (anu? 1921) is varied from the one commonly 
employed, ‘ his memory (be) fora blessing’ (m2 st ), which, in an abbreviated form DAN is often used, as a pious 


interjection, after the mention of dead Israelites: e.g. ‘our Rabbis of blessed memory’ 5" wna), &c. The full 
phrase (in its usual form) occurs in xlvi. 11. 


Cp. Gen. xxvi. 3-5, where the covenant and the promises made to Abraham 
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SIRACH 45. 2-7 


2 ©And <He made him glorious as? God®, 


And mighty ‘in awe-inspiring deeds’. 


3 ®By his words’ "he brought? <signs?! swiftly to pass?, 


j)And He emboldened him) in the presence *of the king*. 
And He gave him a charge '“unto his people?}, 
And showed him ™SHis glory?™. 


4 For his faithfulness and meekness® 


He chose him out of all °<flesh?°. 


5 And? 4He caused him to hear His voice’, 


And let him draw nigh Tinto the dark cloud’. 

‘And He placed§ tin his handt "the commandnient", 
Even the Law of life ‘and discernment’ ; 

That he might teach “ His statutes¥ *unto Jacob®, 
yAnd His testimonies and judgements’ 7unto Israel. 


(e) XLV. 6-22, Aaron (3+44+4+44+44+4+4+ 342 distichs). 


6 And He exalted a holy one @“like unto him, 


Even AARON of the tribe of Levi. 


» “And He made him an eternal ordinance?, 


And bestowed upon him His majesty°: 


ayoy = ? OPND YD (so Smend: cp. Xxxvi. 17 where wpowoas = ND): S has ‘and He made him great in 
blessings’: Peters restores: ODN. IID" (doth G& and & paraphrase W in order to mitigate its boldness) 
i-! So  marg. DNIOI = S; cp. GH ev HoBos exOpov: W fev? DOW st SoGo= pra: # NG Waste 


( lext defective) h-h # =np: Ok careravucev (a mistake for KaTeoTEvoer ) i SoG = mn: defective [fs 
a a] 3 wprmnn: G& edvEacev (248 pr. xa): S*and set him’ k-k So 2): G Bacirewy (but 53 254 
Baoiews) = S (Peters reads pad) Il SoG: ® defective: S = ayn (so Peters reads) m-n Reading 
MID NN= G&S: WH defective |[S+v. 5a misplacing | “G+nyacey (NW 248 &c. L Sah+avrov) wrongly 
CSF Sa — Uae sons of men ” b-p So ® (> &) 4 S> whole line rr So # G: %* His dark 
cloud ’ 8-8 fx’ OWN, WY marg. jn t-t So: G avr xara mporwnoy = § (= ? yd) u-u So 9 myyp: 
Cx evrokas: > v-¥ So ® nanan) = &: S ‘and blessings’ (misreading 9) w-w So BD ypn: Gk dianxyy: 
S* His laws’ S-¥ So ® marg. (® feat apysa): & ‘those of the house of Israel’ -Y So ® ypoawyy yyy: 
S ‘and His laws and His covenants’ “2 So # G: S ‘unto Jacob’ a-a SoG S(=+1703): H> 


b-b So 2) = & eotnoev avtov (inferior reading aut@) d:aOnkny avwvos: S reads DY for pdy (2 an intentional altera- 
Hon) = § § Heaiawn poy: marg. yn: read with Peters wayby: G tepatecav Aaov (explanatory paraphrase) 


2. And He made him glorious as God. The author has in mind Exod. iv. 16 (‘he shall be to thee a mouth, and 
thou shalt be to him as God’); cp. also Exod. vil. 1. 2) wy. (which is adopted by Smend) has: ‘And He titled him 
by the name of *‘God”’: the boldness of the expression has led to its mitigation in the versions (see critical notes). 

awe-inspiring deeds. 1.e.the wonders performed in Egypt (see Exod. vii-xi); cp. Deut. iv. 34, xxvi. 8, xxxiv. 12 
(‘great terrors’ = ‘ awe-inspiring deeds’). 

3- he brought signs swiftly to pass. There 1s a corruption here in G@ which has obscured the meaning (see 
critical notes). As Smend points out, vv. 2-3 a, 6 set forth Moses’ power in the face of the heathen. 

in the presence of the king. Cp. Exod. vil. 1. 

And He gave him a charge unto his people. Cp. Exod.vi.13. In vv. 3¢, @ and 4 the pre-eminence of Moses 
ainong his own people is set forth. 

showed him His glory. Cp. Exod. xxxin. 18, xxxiv. 6. 

4. his faithfulness and meekness. Cp. Num. xi. 3, 7, also i. 27 of our book 

out of all flesh. ‘All flesh’ here means, apparently, all Israel (not all mankind): cp. I. 17 (i): so Smend. 

5- His voice. Cp. Deut. iv. 36. 

let him draw nigh into the dark cloud. Cp. Exod. xx. 21, xxiv. 18. 

placed in his hand the commandment... Cp. Exod. xix.7; Exod. xxx. 15; Deut. vi. 1. The Decalogue is 
referred to. 

the Law of life. Cp.xvil.11. For ‘life’ in this connexion cp. Ezek. xx. 11. 

teach His statutes unto Jacob...untoIsrael. Cp. Ps. cxlvil. 19. 

(e) XLV. 6-22 (AARON). The great length of this section, which is devoted to Aaron, and the abundance of its 
detail, suggest that the subject of the Aaronite priesthood, as embodied in the High Priest, was one which specially 
interested Ben-Sira. See further the discussion in the General Introduction, § 9 ii. 

Granely One. wc pals cvle 10. Nim XV1, 3, 5, 7. 

7. And He made him an eternal ordinance. In the Pentateuch the phrase ‘an eternal ordinance’ (odiy pm) 
is always applied to the rights, laws, and privileges of the Aaronite priesthood ; here it is applied to Aaron himself ; 
in the possession of the glorious priesthood he is himself an ‘eternal ordinance’; for a similar turn of expression cp. 
Is. xl. 6, xlix. 8 (‘I make thee a people’s covenant’): so Smend. 

bestowed upon him His majesty. Cp. Num. xxvii. 20; 1 Chron. xxix. 25. @ has ‘the priesthood of the 
people’; but such an expression is doubtful, as the ‘priesthood’ is always spoken of in the Bible as God’s, not 
the pcople’s. 
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SIRACH 45. 7-11 


dAnd He blessed him? with His glory®, 


And girded him fwith beauteous magnificence'® : 


8 And He clothed him with the perfection of adornment”, 


9 


i And adorned himiJwith splendid vestments! *— 
1The breeches}, ™the tunic and robe™™— 
And encompassed him °with pomegranates, 
And with resounding bells° round about, 
P That he might make music? with his steps, 
So as to cause-the sound of him to be audible 4in the inmost shrine 4, 
For a memorial for the children of his people: 


10 '(With) the holy garments of gold and violet 


Il 


And purple’, the work of the designer ; 

(With) the breastplate of judgement, *(with) the ephod and waistcloth*, 
tAnd (with) scarlet*, the work of the weaver ; 

(With) precious stones “seal-engraven” 
vIn settings’, “<the work of the stone-engraver? ** ; 


d-d Reading AWN = G& épaxapicev avrov (so S$): ® has AN AW) = ‘and He ministered unto him’ —_ €-® So ¥ fext 
19293: B® mg. AIAII: G ev eveoopua -f Reading with ® mg. ANN Nypyina (so Smend): HB text 
ONT mpyina (? under influence of Num. xxiii. 22, xxiv. 8): LXX mepeorodrnv dofns: % ‘in the height of His 
glory’ g W+o yp werd (a doublet made up of 8a+9a to make up stichor of verse after 7a and 47 b 


had been fused into one line) b-h 7 ATNDN bbs = Qk curredecav kavynparos : * ‘with garments of purple ; 
-] # IBIND: Cr cae earepewoey avtov (read eoTePavwoev = L coronavit) : % ‘and honoured him ’ ey, Reading 


ny ‘S53 (for ® ny 293) = Gand $ k Verses 8 c-14 6 are lacking in % I-] % pYDIDD: Gk wepioxeAn 
m-m Reading Soy) nan (® aye} ) Gr xat modnpn Kat er@pida (emrcoputs often in LXX for DN: Smend and 


Peters regard enwpida as an error for (?) Srro8a which often = Sy 2 LXX) n Afv. gain the margin the 
note occurs in Perstan: ‘This MS. reaches thus far’: see Cowley-Neub., p. 25 0-0 Reading (NVéldeke, Peters) 


NM MwoyH) OD: cp. Ek pooxas ypvoas kadwow mreoros: HW WON DOA De Iyh p-p ® Ay ys nnd: 
Gk (freely) nxnoa horny [AMY only again in Neo-Hebrew = ‘chant’, ‘music ’] aa #H Waa: & ev vaw 
tr So ® (+) dcfore nbon: cp. &): G orodn ayia, xpvow kat vaxwOw Kat mophupa 8-8 So ®H ANNI TDN: G dndrois 
adndeas = DON) OMIN (so Peters reads, but ® to be preferred ; see exeget. noles) t-t ® nydin wi = & 
kexhoopevn xoxxw (in Bible always in reverse order, 0 nydin) u-u = 3) Onin YNIND = Ee yAvpparos odpaytdos : 


this ts given in next line in ) which adds here the incorrect gloss jwnn by v-v [oi }ona = & ev decet ypvorov 
(cp. Exod. xxxix. 13 7 LAX) W-W Gr epye (so read for epyar) AcGovpyou = JaX wan AwyD (Exod. XXVIll. I hee 


so read with Smend x 7+75P jax b5 (a gloss: &>) y-y Reading (NDI) by = &: ® nxn Sey 
eZ BY WIP... wee ee PID). Lhe missing words in G = DMN ‘MND: but this does not suit the traces that 


And girded him with beauteous magnificence. For text see critical note. % text has ‘and girded him about 
(as) with the towering horns of a wild-ox’, under the influence of Num. xxiii. 22, xxiv. 8. The word rendered 
‘towering horns’ in the Numbers passages (N\DY1n) means here apparently ‘magnificence’— a meaning for which there 
Is some support in the LXX rendering of the word in Numbers (viz. 6d€a). 

The breeches. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 31. 

the tunic. i.e. the ordinary outer garment: cp. Exod. xxviii. 39. 

robe. i.e. the violet robe (N20 D310) which was always worn with the ephod ; cp. Exod. xxviii. 3!. 

9. with pomegranates, And with resounding bells. For text see critical note. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 33 f. 
ise cause the sound of him...audible... i.e. ‘they were to call God’s attention to Aaron as the representative 
of his people’ (McNeile on Exod. xxviii. 33); cp. Exod. xxvili. 35 (‘And the sound thereof shall be heard when he 
sost in unto the holy place before the Lord, and when he cometh out, that he die not’). It has also been thought 
that their purpose was to apprise the people when Aaron had reached the Holy Place. They were probably a survival 
(some form of charm), the original meaning of which was forgotten. According to Josephus, 2. /, v. 5.7, ‘the bells 
ee With th and the pomegranates lightning.’ 
IO. ith) the holy garments. Cp. Exod. ill. 2-6. : 
Mea RRM s versco) p. Exod. xxvill Here the ephod, girdle, and ‘ breastplate’ are specially 
; ia breastplate of judgement. Cp. Exod. xxvill. 4,15. ‘Breastplate’ is a somewhat misleading translation 
st the Hicbrew word (j#Nn), though it has become consecrated by usage. It probably denoted a bag or pouch of some 
ind, in which were contained the Urim and Thummim (= ‘of judgement’). 
the ephod. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 6-12. 
waistcloth. Otherwise spoken of as the ‘girdle’ (OJ3N) ; c il] 
girdle’ ; cp. Exod. xxvii 30. 1G 
10-11, ie designer...the weaver. The division is only rhythmical—the same craftsmen are meant in each case. 
a ae et... precious stones. Here, again, the division is rhythmical: ‘scarlet’ entered into the making of the 
reastplate of Judgement ’,as well as of the ephod; and similarly precious stones (of both). 


seal-engraven. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 21. The engrav i i 
f d. es & en stones (twelve) of the breastpl 
with the names of the twelve tribes of Israel, are ae . castplate Of EES ae 


In settings. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 17. 
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SIRACH 45. 11-16 


ify” For a memorial in graven writing, 
According to the number of the tribes of Israel. 
12 (With) the crown of pure gold ¥“(resting) upon? the mitre’, 
*The diadem engraven, ‘ Holy to Jahveh’ ”7— 
*Majesty most glorious, praise most puissant?, 
>The desire of the eyes, and the perfection of beauty”! 
13 “Before him there was nothing like them’, 
dAnd no stranger shall He clothe therewith for ever ¢: 
®So SHe trusted him and? his sons?®, 
‘And ‘his sons’ sons 8throughout their generations®, 
14 His (Aaron’s) meal-offering is wholly consumed 
Twice every day as a continual sacrifice ®. 
15 ‘Moses consecrated him}, 
And anointed him with the holy oil; 
And it became for him Jan eternal covenant), 
kAnd for his seed*, 'as long as the heavens endure! ; 
™ To minister (to God) and for Him to execute the priest’s office™, 
And to bless His people "in His name”. 
16 He chose him out of all living, 
To bring near °the burnt-offering and fat pieces?®, 


remain in MS.: read with Léot wap > nan sy] a-a } yy ndamy a9 b-b Reading with & 
(emOvpnpara oPOarpov Kocpoupeva wpata: l/ast word belongs to v. 12 not to 13 a—so Syro-Hex.) $5) yy 5 ann 
*D)[) e-¢ Reading (33 mn x) (2B) = & d-d Reading i nvads xd adi ayy (cp. &) e-e defective 
TH) WER) 684: Cowley-Neubauer suggest nD y2291 9 pyoN (so read): Ck mAnv twv viwy avtov povov (50 
Peters, reading p135 23 J8) ff Reading 33 9995) (cp. Ok kat ta exyova avrov): #9 YI3 j5) es (restored) 


om [75]: Cr dta mavtos b-h  p'pyD WON oY b3) (>) before 55 with Cr) i-i WINN Ao N?I" cs 
% (‘And Moses placed upon him his hand’): && exAnpocev..... tas xetpas (+avrov 70 248 WL) i-j & 
poy Maa: G& es dtaOneny acwvnov = mmraas: so & k-k 7 yard = 3: G kat ev ro omeppare avtov l-] i 


Onpy p99 — S: hep Neepats ovpavou m-m ¥) 5 35) nw: Or Aetrovpyety auT@ apa Kat ceparevew : S> #7195), 
‘omitting the eternal priesthood here ascribed to Aaron and his seed’ (Hart) n-0 So 9) S: Gt ev tw ovopare 
(+ aurov xe-2 &c. Syro-Hex. #: Be* AV 155 > avrov) 0-0 So : S ‘burnt-offerings ': & xapraoww Kupio 


(= ?onbyd ndy) 


For a memorial ... According to the number of the tribes of Israel. Cp. Exod. xxvili. 21, 29 (‘ And Aaron 
shall bear the names of the children of Israel in the breastplate of judgement upon his heart, when he goeth in unto the 
Holy Place, for a memorial before the Lord continually’). 

12. the crown of pure gold... Thediadem. The terms are in apposition and synonymous; the‘ plate’ or ‘diadem’ 
which was fastened on to the ‘mitre’ or turban is meant: cp. Exod. xxviii. 36f. For text of second clause see critical 
note. Cp. also Josephus, J. /., v. 5.7, and Awd, ill. 7. 6. 

Majesty most glorious ... This emotional touch reveals the feeling of the writer that all the majesty and glory 
of Israel were embodied in the High Priest. 

13. Before him. i.e. before Aaron: was thus invested. 

there was nothing like them. i.e. like the holy vestments. 

no stranger. i.e. no unconsecrated person of another tribe in Israel. The emphasis laid on this point is 
noticeable. Evidently Ben-Sira would not have tolerated any breach in the legitimate succession to the High- 
priesthood, such as, as a matter of fact, occurred shortly after the period when he wrote. 

shall He clothe therewith. ‘He,’ i.e. God. 

So He trusted him and his sons. The text is uncertain (see critical note). That adopted might, perhaps, be 
rendered (following a Neo-Hebrew usage): ‘Such He entrusted to him and his sons,’ i.e. such a position of honour 
and responsibility. 

And his sons’sons... The High-priesthood was to be maintained perpetually by legitimate succession. 

14. His (Aaron’s) meal-offering ...as a continual sacrifice. The daily meal-offering of the High Priest was 
offered half in the morning and half in the evening; and it was specially distinguished by being wholly burnt upon the 
altar; cp. Lev. vi. 19-23 (= vi. 12-16 in Hebrew). 

15. Moses consecrated him, And anointed him... Cp. Lev. viil. 

And it became for him an eternal covenant... The anointing with the holy oil of Aaron was a solemn 
guarantee that the priesthood should remain perpetually in Aaron’s line. 

as long as the heavens endure. The same phrase recurs in 1. 24 (‘as the days of heaven’); cp. also 
Par lexximeco.. Deut. xi. 21 

To minister ... execute the priest’s office... bless... Cp. Deut. x. 8; Exod. xxvill. 41, 43, &c.; 
Num. vi. 23, 27. 

16. He chose him out of all living. Cp. v. 4 above; also Num. xv}. 5, 7, xvii. 20. 

the burnt-offering and fat pieces. The burnt-offering was, of course, wholly consumed upon the altar; in the 
case of animal-sacrifices which were not wholly burnt the fat pieces were reserved for burning on the altar. 
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SIRACH 45. 16-21 


P And to burn a sweet savour and a memorial?, 
And make atonement ‘for the children of Israel". 


17*And He gave him His commandments’, 


sAnd invested him with authority over statute and judgement’, 
tThat he might teach His people statutes, 
And judgements unto the children of Israel’. 


18 But strangers were incensed against him’, 


And became jealous of him in the wilderness ; 
The men of Dathan and Abiram, 
And the congregation of Korah ‘in their violent anger’. 


19 And Jahveh saw it “and was angered, 


xy And consumed them’ in His fierce wrath*: 
z And He brought a sign to pass” upon them 
x@ And devoured them? with His fiery flame”*. 


z0 And <He increased?* Aaron’s glory, 


And gave him ¢his inheritance®: 


(20c) *<The holy contributions?® ‘He gave him‘ for sustenance, 


2 |(212) 


h And? the fire-offerings of Jahveh they might eat: 


(212) ‘<The presence-bread?! is his portion, 


\(o1 3) 


of naryo and): for ev mpwros = od: cp. iv. 17 


JAnd the gift-sacrifice) for him and for his seed. 


p-P So WH: Gr Ouprapa war evwdiay ecs pynpocuvov: S ‘and sacrifices and incense ’ q-a So 9: G wept rov 
haov gov (N* 248 >a0u: 70 V & have avrov): § ‘ for all Israel ’ rv So HS: & eSwxev avrov (so B Syro- 
Hex V 253: the other NSS. also i, read avuT@ ) ev evtoAas auTou 8-8 So 1H: G eEovouy ev dia€nxats KPlLuT Wy 
(reading DDWID ‘pna): S = ® (though pointed as plural nouns) t-t Verses 170d > in 3: G has Sdakue tov 
laxwB ra paptupia (NC-8 4+ avrov) Kat €y vou@ avTov dwricat (27 fervor reading pwrnoat) lopani: this may be more 
original than ®, and suggests: :Sxreeene nyeved snsamy ynvty apyd 1055 (so Send) uu So Ha 4M 
omy 32 = 2: G& emuvertyoay avtw addorptot (using the LXX word from Num. xvi. 19, XXVi. 9, XXVII. 3) 
V-v 7) DON sya: Gr ev Gupw Kat opyn: > in strength : W-W So HS: G cat ovw evdoxnoev x-« (x-x) These 
clauses are transposed in & Y-¥ SoS: G wat cuveredecOnoav (= bo for p53") 2-% Reading S13 ( for 
NIN) = GS (cp. Num. xvi. 30) [G Aas repata: S ‘a blow’ for mw ‘sign’| a-a So # (ndaNn) = S and 
% (consumsit eos): G& xaravadwoat avrous b-b # YON Dawa = ev Hroye mupos avtov (so 55 254 I): others 
ev mupt Proyos avrav: & ‘ with flame’ ce Reading DW (Levi, Peters) = G& nat mpooeOnxev: & ‘and He put 


(upon Aaron)’ | Smend 732 ‘and He doubled “| d-d So 3) S: G& «Anpovomrav e-e Reading non | 
WTP: Gr nee ery yore’ — Pmw a nwwn (a conflation): 3= wap MWR; apparently there were two 
readings, viz. WAP NIDVIN and WAP MWS: Lhe former is supported by Num. xix. 18 {-f So: G epepioev 


aut» (3 agaist all other MSS. and & avros) & &) has the clauses rightly in this order: G (wrongly) 20¢d 
21a6: 3 compresses the four clauses into two, rendering : 


‘The holy first-fruits and the presence-bread 
To him and to his seed.’ 


h-h So &: > It Reading DID ond with Peters (Noldeke nary0o on?) : cp. & (the translator of & 
apparently passed accidentally from ond a/ end of 20¢ to the ond af beginning of 20d: & ev mpwrots nroipacey 


mAnopumy ( pr. es 70 106 Kc. 248 &c. Sah ev mAnoporn) = ? yay Jry O95 (2 the first two words a corruption 
I) 2 AND: Ge as edwxev [ aura | k-k Reading 


to burn a sweet savour and a memorial. The former (‘to burn a sweet savour’) is the technical term applied 


specially (but also in other connexions) to the burning of the sacrificial pieces and the fat upon the altar (cp. Lev. i. 8, 9) ; 
the latter (‘a memorial’) is applied s 


Love pecially to that portion of the meal-offering which was burnt upon the altar (cp. 


17. And He gave him His commandments... Cp. Deut. xxxili, 10, xvii. 10f., xxi. 5. Ben-Sira evidently applied 
aus ue 8f.to Aaron. The divine authority of the priesthood in religious (ceremonial) enactments is emphatically 
erted. 


16. But strangers were incensed against him. In Num. xvi. 40 (Hebr. xvii. 5) ‘stranger’ is explained as = one 
who 1s not of the seed of Aaron’. Men not of the priestly tribe are here meant. 
became jealous of him. Cp. Ps. cvi. 16. 


The men of Dathan and Abiram. Cp. Num. xvi. 
ig. with His fiery flame. Cp. Job xviii. 5. 


20. And (He increased) Aaron’s glory. Not only did the abortive rebellion of Dathan and Abiram result in 
the Aaronite priesthood maintaining its 


al position triumphantly (cp. Num. xvii ivi 1 
strengthened (cp. Num. xviii. 1-7). % y (cp ii), but the privileges of the position were 
The holy contributions. Or ‘offerings’. i.e. those parts of the sacrifice which were contributed to the priest 
(the ‘heave-offerings’ so called); cp. Num. xviii. 8f. 
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SIRACH 45. 22-25 


22 Only *<in the land of the people?* might he have no heritage, 


1 And in their midst divide no inheritance!; 
m Whose portion and inheritance is Jahveh™ 
"Tn the midst of the children of Israel”. 


(f) XLV. 23-26. Phinehas (3+4+4+3 distichs). 


23 Moreover PHINEHAS the son of Eleazar 


“Was glorious’ in might Sas a third?®, 
In that he was jealous ?for the God of all”, 
And stood 4in the breach for his people! ; 
tWhile his heart prompted him’, 
8’ And he made atonement® ‘for the children of Israel*. 


24 Therefore for him, too, "He established an ordinance’, 


vA covenant of peace to maintain the sanctuary’: 
That to him and to his seed should appertain 
The High-Priesthood for ever. 


25 “Also His covenant was’ with David, 


*The son of Jesse*, of the tribe of Judah ; 
¥<The inheritance of the king is his son’s alone?/, 
While the inheritance of Aaron (belongs) 7to him? and to his seed. 


Dyn pana = G&G: S ‘in their land’ I-] So ®: Gr cat pepts ouk eat auTw ev aw (cp. Num. xviit. 28))) % ‘And 
they did not divide a portion with them’ mMi~m Reading syndy on Wy WN: cp. Cx auras yap pepts oav 
(248 7° Syro-Hex. x avtov) Kat (B n* 248 > kar) KAnpovopa : w— S$ u-n So Fis) (cp. S): tk > 0-0 2) 
(defective) $....04+ NII: G& rpitos as Sofav: S ‘in his power received three honours’ (= ? vadw 5m3 anna33): 
read (with Smend) swaby) sna mai vp So # 52 mixed: & @v doBw xvptov: S&S ‘in the matter of the 
Midianitish woman and the son of Israel’ (/rom Num. xxv. 6 ff.) q-9 # Woy pA: Gk ev rpomn Aaov (155 
evtponn: & reverentia): 4 = Dyn y rps rr So #): G ev ayaornte mpobupias Wuxns avrov: S > 8-8 So 
#® = &: S ‘and he prayed’ t-t So: G rept tov lopank = & u-u ® Pn DPN: & earaby (ignoring pn 
which ts regularly rendered S.Oyxn, 1x order to avoid repetition of the word | d:abnkn|; see following clause): & ‘with 
oaths God sware to him’ VV So: G& diaOnan ecpynrns (in previous stichus). mpooratew (so 106 157 254 Sah: 
other MS, mpooTaTnv) aywwy Kat aau (so 70 253 V xe-a® &c. Sah DL: others Aaw) avrou—the last clause is an 
addition of &: % ‘that he should build for Him an altar’ (? explanatory paraphrase) W-W So B): Gk cae deaOneny 
(read Kat diadnKn nv—'7O 106 Sah kat StaOnxn) x-x So #) ; Ok via) (70 Xc-a LW + leroar) y7Y Reading 
y75 3225 750 nomi: 1 AS. has naz ed We nomI—which is obviously corrupt: WS ts regarded as a mits- 


written wre by some scholars: then (reading wad for 125d) the sentence means: ‘The heritage of a man (passes) to 
his son alone’: S has: ‘The heritage of kings he alone inherited ’ 2-% So S: ® and &> 





21. the fire-offerings of Jahveh they might eat. Cp. Num. xviii. 9, 18, &c. 

(The presence-bread ) is his portion. For the text see critical note. According to the Mishnah (Sut. v. 7 f.), 
all the loaves were eaten by the priests, one half by the outgoing division for the week, the other half by the incoming 
division. 

the gift-sacrifice. The word rendered ‘gift’ (3%) is twice applied (in the form jM'D) to sacrifices in the 
Pentateuch ; cp. Num. xviii. 11 (Gen. xxxiv. 12). The usual word is gordin (j34p). It is a comprehensive term. 

22. (in the land of the people) might he have no heritage... Cp. Num. xviii. 20; Deut. xviii. 1; Joshua xiii. 14. 
(f) XLV. 23-26 (PHINEHAS). 


23. Phinehas the son of Eleazar. Cp. Num. xxv. 7 ff. 
(asathird). It is significant that Phinehas is set beside Moses and Aaron as ‘third’; this may possibly point to 


disputed succession to the High-Priesthood (cp. 1 Macc. 11. §4: ‘ Phinehas our father ... obtained the covenant of an 
everlasting priesthood’; cp. also 4 Macc. xviii. 12). 
In that he was jealous... Cp. Num. xxv. 11, 13. 
24. A covenant of peace... High-Priesthood for ever. Cp. Num. xxv. 12 f. 


to maintain the sanctuary. & (see critical note) has a significant addition here ; it renders [‘to be leader of 
the sanctuary] and of his people’; i.e. not only leader in ecclesiastical but also in political affairs. When the grandson 
of Ben-Sira wrote, the political power of the High Priest had been strongly asserted. The High Priest had become 
ethnarch. One consequence was that the office became the sport of constant political intrigues. 

25. (The inheritance of the king is his son’s alone), While... For the text see critical note. It is difficult to be sure 
what the exact point of the couplet is. Apparently the second line forms the antithesis to line one. If so, the meaning 
may have been: the power and privileges of the king, as sovereign, are transmissible only to his son, viz. by direct 
succession; whereas the power of the priesthood belongs to, in a sense, and is inherent in every member of the 
priestly tribe, all Aaron’s descendants, in fact, together with Aaron himself. Others (cp. & and 3) see no antithesis, 
but, on the contrary, a parallel statement to the effect that in each case the dignity is only transmissible in direct and 
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SIRACH 45. 25—46. 3 


#"  #And now bless ye Jahveh’, 
Who has crowned you with honour? ; 
26 °May He grant® you wisdom of heart, 
4<To judge His people in righteousness?" ; 
That °your prosperity® ‘may never cease’, 
gNor your power’ "for perpetual generations”. 


(g) XLVI. 1-10. Foshua, the son of Nun, and Caleb, the son of Fephunneh 
(=34+34+443+2+43 distichs). 
46 1:*A mighty man of valour* was Joshua *the son of Nun”, 
ed A minister of Moses in the prophetical office’, 
eWho was formed to be® according to’ his name® 
h A great salvation for his chosen"®, 
iTo take vengeance upon /the enemy?? 
k And to give an inheritance* to Israel’. 
2 ™How glorious was he when he stretched forth "his hand™™, 
°And brandished the javelin against the city®! 
3 "Who was he that could stand before him ?? 
1For he fought the wars of Jahveh*. 


a-a SoW: G>[3>las/ line | UE |: eo) co c-¢ im: Gk den = jn’ (so W, ch. |. 23.2): % ‘that giveth’ 
d-d So G = § (with ‘in His name’ for last words): D> : supply text: Prsa voy paw e-e } DINO =S: G& 


ta ayaéa avtwv f-f i now xd an error for naw xd: cp. Cr wa pn adancby: S= ¥# 8-8 Ok cat rnv do€av 
avrev: ‘their power’: ® defective: read 2?DIN WIN: Pelers DNANANY: Smend DINWON h-h So ®: cp. 
% ‘for all generations for ever’: Gh ets YEeveas AUT@Y 

a-a Gy kparatos ev moAdepos (wokcuo NA C 155 248 = LL) b-b @& Naun, N* o Navn (Nc-8 248 0 rov Navn), 
AV jo 155 Syro-Hex Sah Eth wos Navy (= % WL) c-c $ ‘By prophecy he was reserved to become 
like Moses the great one, to bring salvation by his hand to them that love him’ d-d @& xa Siadoyos Moon 
ev mpopnrecas : WH Successor Moysi in prophetis ' e-e€ OF os eyevero: HL qui fuit magnus f && xara (a L) 
& Reading, with Smend, \Ow> C= G i) Jor YI h-b G& peyas ext owtnpia exdextov avrov: I Maximus in 
salutem electorum Dei imi exdixnoat ereyetpouevous (reading YOP3 for Pd) «xpos (= L) j-) 3 ‘the 
hateful men’ k-k G omws kAnpovopnon (xataxA. NA 55 157 248 254 Syro-Hex): # ut consequeretur 
haereditatem 1 § ‘the children of Israel’, and adds ‘the land of promise’ m-m && ws edoéacbn 
€v TW ETapal xelpas auTOU n-n $ ‘the spear that was In his hand ’ O-O QO Kae Tw exkAwwat poudarav emt mrodets 
Por Gr res mporepov avrov ovtas earn (% = i) 1-4 Q& rovs yap modepiovs Kuptos (V NC? 7O 248 253 


legitimate succession, from father to son. In this case the external position and power of the High Priest is primarily 
thought of, not his spiritual authority. There is probably some allusion intended to contemporary events—the sntrigues 
against the legitimate holder of the position of High Priest (Simeon, who would be regarded as a descendant of Phinehas) 
by the Tobiadae. For the covenant with David cp. 2 Sam. xxii. 5; Jer. xxxiil. 21; Ps. lxxxix. 4; 2 Chron. xiii. 5, 
xxl. 7; Isa. lv. 3. See further in ch. xlvii of our book, especially vv. 11 and 22. 

And now bless ye Jahveh. Cp.]. 22a. 

Who has crowned you with honour. Cp. Ps. viii. 6. 


26. May He grant you wisdom of heart. Cp.1.23. The reference is to the legitimate representative of Phinehas 
the High Priest. 

(g) XLVI. 1-10 (JOSHUA AND CALEB). 

1. A mighty man of valour. Cp. Judges vi. 22, and 2 Chron. xxvi. 12 (Sept. and Hebr.). 

A minister of Moses, NUD Mw; cp. Exod. xxxiii. 11; with & cp. 2 Chron. xxviii. 7 (don mv...) Geis 
explanatory; the prophetic minister becomes in due course his successor, as in the case of Elisha, see 1 Kings xix. 21. 
For the prophetic succession see further the note on xlvii. 1. 

_ the prophetical office. N12) may rightly be rendered here ‘ prophetical office’, though in the O.T. it is not used 
In this sense; it means ‘prophecy’ in 2 Chron. xv. 8 (genuine prophecy), Neh. vi. 12 (false prophecy), and 
‘prophetical writing’ in 2 Chron. ix. 29. With G& cp. xliv. 3d. 

Who was formed to be according to his name. The emended reading is preferable, especially as it is 

supported by & ; Joshua (= ‘ Jahveh is salvation’), as the leader of the Israelites into the Promised Land, would be 


appropriately called the saviour of his nation. For a somewhat similar word-play in the Hebrew see xlvii. 18. 
for his chosen. Cp. xlvii. 22; Num. xi. 28 (Sept.). 


To take vengeance upon the enemy. The reference is to Joshua x. ie 
to give an inheritance... Cp. Deut. i. 38, iii. 28. 
2. How glorious. 77) 7; cp.1. 5. 
when he stretched forth his hand. See Joshua viii. 18, 26. 
against the city, i.e. Ai. 


3. Who was he... Cp. Joshuai. 5. The rendering of & seems to have been based on Joshua x. 14. 
the wars of Jahveh. Cp. Joshua x. 144; 


1 Sam. xviii. 17, xxv. 28; and ‘the book of the wars of Jahveh’, 
Num. xxi. 14. 
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SIRACH 46. 4-8 


Was it not through him that the sun stood still’, 

(And) one day *became as two ?® 
‘For he called upon the Most High God", 

YWhen he was in sore straits (and) his enemies around him’ ; 
And “the Most High God answered him* 

¥With hailstones and bolts? ; 


[#2"] ©2He éast them down upon the hostile people’, 


ee 


7 


And "in the going down? he destroyed °them that rose up®°, 
In order that all? the nations °(devoted to) destruction® might know 
‘That Jahveh was watching their fighting’: 
& And also because® he fully followed after God?, 
And ‘did an act of piety! in the days of Moses, 
He and Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, 
KIn that they stoo firm when the congregation broke loose*. 
'To turn away wrath from the assembly}, 
m And to cause the evil report to cease™— 


8 Wherefore also they two” were set apart° 


From among the six hundred thousand footmen?, 
To bring them into their? inheritance, 
(Into) a land flowing with milk and honey’. 


Syro-Hex modepovs Kuptov, A modeutovs Kv) emnyayev t G averodicey (A everrodiobn = iL) 8-8 Reading 
ma pw (= G& UL, cp. xxv. 19) following Smend; Peters reads ow mn: S$ ‘And one day became 
two days’ ‘tS ‘For he prayed unto (//. before) the Lord’ UG dvvacryy \-v Reading 
20D pI 1d ABINI (Smend): S$‘ And He heard him and put strength into his hand’, cf. xlvii. 5 Wow Oh 
peyas Kupws: 3> X GF avrev y-y S ‘And He cast down sulphur from heaven’ @ QO duvapews xparatas 
a-a Reading INN DY by sown (cp. Gr xateppakev em eOvos modcpov [read moventoy = S HL Eth] and see Joshua 
x. 11). Ja ® the text of this and the following clause ts almost wholly obliterated b-b $> c-¢ Reading 


oNp (= G& avOearnxoras); Smend reads yyi3 (‘Canaan’), which G, he thinks, intentionally paraphrased: $ ‘them all’ 
d &> e-e oan, which Smend thinks that G& misread as 129N (‘his sword’) and paraphrases by rendering 
mavorav, or thal perhaps mavondav 1s an error for amwhetas If Qk ore evaytiov Kuptov o modepos avrou: & ‘ that 
God Himself was fighting against them’ E-6 Gr cae yup: S ‘and he also’: #> bh @& Avvacrov irl G& 
evmTotnoev eeos k-k G avtriornvat evarte ex8pov (V 248 253 Syro-Hex exkAnotas ) I-] @& xwAvoat Aaov aro 
apaptias: & ‘To turn back the assembly’ (‘a@ compromise between & and ®’ | Smend |) m-M Cx Kat Komagat yoy- 


yvopov tmovnptas: &+ ‘from the land of promise’ n-0 @& xat autos dvo ovres: ¥ ‘and they alone’ o i yx, 
which G& (SterwOnoav) read as by=s bP S>(cp. Num. i. 46) “> t Jn 8cd form a single clause 


4. that the sun stood still. % follows Joshua x. 13 (Hebr. and Sept.); with & cp. xlvill. 23; Isa. xxxvili. 8. 
§. For he called upon... Cp. xlvi. 16, xivil. 5, xlviii. 20. 
the Most High God. The expression ’£/7‘£/yén occurs here, as far as we know from the Hebrew text now 
extant, for the first time in the book; it is used again in this verse and in xlvil. 5, 8, xlvil. 20; in 1. 15 ¢, where ® is 
wanting, & has ...tWiorw mavBao.dei, which probably represents ’£/‘E/y6x. The name ‘“Z7/yéz alone occurs nine 
times. Both these names for God are, as far as can be seen, used only in chapters xli to the end ; elsewhere in the book 


: § 
either L/Johimt or Jahveh is used; the latter is abbreviated as a rule in the MSS. thus: “or. 
When he was in sore straits. Cp. Prov. xvi. 20; Smend says that the noun MBN in the Talmud means 
‘oppression’ or the like. 
his enemies around him. Cp. v. 16. 
With hailstones... Cp. Joshua x. 11. 
bolts. unady., Epaxiti. 15 ; Ezek. xii. 11, 13, ‘lumps of ice.’ 
6. He cast them down... ‘ The Lord cast down great stones from heaven upon them,’ Joshua x. 11. 
in the going down. Or ‘descent’, i.e. the pass of Beth-horon (the ‘ hollow way’). 
(devoted to) destruction. Cp. xvi.9; Joshua vi. 17. 
That Jahveh was watching their fighting. Cp. Joshua x. 14. 


he fully followed after. ‘NS nbn, cp. for the expression Num. xiv. 24; Joshua xiv. 8, 9, 14. 
7. did an act of piety. ‘IDM my, cp. xlix. 3; the reference is to Num. xiv. 6-10. 

In that they stood firm... Cp. Num. xiv. 1 ff. 

broke loose. Or ‘cast off restraint’; for Y5 cp. Exod. xxxil. 25; Prov. viii. 23, xxix. 18. 

to cause the evil report to cease. Cp. Num. xlv. 3. 


S. were set apart. For the root Sys see Ezek. xlii. Seana cp, Gens swt 365 Num: xial7, 25: 

the six hundred thousand. Cp. xvi. 10; Num. xi. 21, xiv. 38, xxvi. 65; Deut. i. 36, 35. 

To bring them into... The subject, i.e. God, 1s understood. 

their inheritance. Cp. Joshua xi. 23, where Joshua, as God’s instrument, is spoken of as giving the whole land 
for an inheritance unto Israel. 

a land flowing with milk and honey. The stereotyped description of the promised land: see Exod. iii. 8, 17, 
and often in the Pentateuch: cp. Jer. xi. 5, xxxll. 22; Ezek. xx. 6-15. 
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SIRACH 46. 9-13 


9 And He? gave strength unto Caleb, 


And unto old age it remained with him, 
‘To cause him to treadt "upon the high places” of the land ; 
And also his seed obtained’ a heritage, 


1o In order that “all *the seed of Jacob¥ might know 


yThat it is good “to follow fully” after Jahveh.” 


(h) XLVI. 11,12. The Fudges (=3 distichs). 


11 Also the Judges, each with his name, 


a All whose hearts were not beguiled?, 
Nor turned back >from (following) after God. 
May their memory be ‘for a blessing. 


12 (May their bones flourish again out of their place®, 


eAnd may their name sprout afresh for their children’. 


(2) SCV IT. 13-20. Samuel (= 2+3+4+4 distichs , +1 later add. |). 


13 ‘Honoured by his people and loved by his Maker‘ 


gWas '‘he that was asked for’® from his mother’s womb ; 
Sanctified ‘of Jahvehi in the prophctical office,— 

Samuel, who acted as judge and priest. 
By the word of God *he established the kingdom*, 

And anointed princes! over™ the people®. 


8 Or o Kuptos t-t Reading yaad for poqand (cp. Ck em Bnva avtov) u-u Qe emt To (Be art.) vos 
V Www: Gk xarecyev : S has the future WW QF mavtes o1 viot Iapand x S> y-y $ ‘Who had fulfilled 
the law of Jahveh and His judgements ’ 2-2 G ro ropeverOa (cp. 7. 6 where the same Hebr. word is differently 
rendered ) a-a Cf ogwy oux ekerropvevoev n Kapdta b-b G@ aro Kupiov: S ‘from the law of God’ C-C OF ev evdoytacs 
(cp. Sept. of Zech. viil. 13) d-d JVanting in (see, however, xlix. 10 6): 3 ‘ May their bones shine like lilies ’ 
(cp. oer pes 14) e-€ Of xa TO ovoya avTw@y avtixataAdagaopevov eh vias Sedo€agpevwv avrwv: S ‘ And may they 
leave their good name behind for their children, and their glory for the whole nation’: % et nomen eorum 
permaneat in aeternum permanens ad filios illorum sanctorum virorum gloria. In #) 11¢d and 126 form one 
clause f-£ Reading, with Smend, SAWY JAX soy Wd) (the feat has WWY NSW WY AWK): G nyamnpevos vio 
Kuptov auvTou & A C+ Sapounrd: 3‘ and loved by his Creator’ S-8 Gr mpodyrns Kupiov xareornoev Baotderav (B 
Baathea) Kat exyploev apxovTas emt Tov Aaoy uvrov h-h Fs) Sewn, Jor which Smend reads Seen G he that was 
lent’) efter 1 Sam. i. 28 ee kK-k S$ ‘the kingdom was established ’ 1S ‘governors and kings’ 
9. And He gave strength... Cp. Joshua xiv. 6, 11. 


the high places of the land. 1.e. the fortified places, cp. Deut. xxxiii. 29; and for the rendering of @& cp. 
Joshua xiv. 12. 


And also his seed... Cp. Num. xiv. 24; Joshua xv. 16 ff.; Judges i. 11 ff. 
10. to follow fully. See note on wv. 6. 
(GopecieN 1711,-12 (THE JUDGES): 


11. each with his name. Ben-Sira desires to make some reference to the names of the Judges collectively without 
inentioning each by name. 


All whose hearts were not beguiled. Cp. Is. xix. 13; the reference is to such passages as Judges xvi. 16-18 
(Samson), vill. 27 (Gideon), &c. 
May their memory be fora blessing. Cp. xlv. 1 note. 
12. May their bones... See xlix, Io. 

And may theirname... Cp. Tob. iv. 12, ‘we are the sons of the prophets’; a spiritual relationship is, of course, 
meant, and in that the good example of Israel’s saints and heroes is emulated by succeeding generations it can be 
said that their names sprout afresh. See further xliv. 9, 13, 15, xlv. 1, slix. 1, 9, 13. 

sprout afresh. For the Hebr. ponn Gp. xii 


(7) XLVI. 13-20 (SAMUEL). 


33. ‘he that was asked for’. Note the word-play in # Swnn (‘he that was asked for’) and Sew in eed 
(‘Samuel’). Smend’s emendation (see critical note) is most probably right. 


_- Sanctified of Jahveh. LR RD TAR oy «p ods 3 in Judges xiii. 5, xvi. 17; Ben-Sira interprets 1 Sam. 1. 11 as though 
it referred to the Nazirite vow. 


the prophetical office. See note on v1. 
By the word of God. Cp. 1 Sam. ix. 27. 


princes. O12); ‘cp. 1 Sam. ix. 16, x. 1, xiii. 14, &c. 
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SIRACH 46. 914=20 


14 "By means of the commandment” °he commanded the congregation ?®, 


P And he mustered the tents of Jacob?. 


15 4’ Because of his truthfulness they sought the prophet’, 


8 And the seer* was also found reliable in his words®%. 


16 "" And, moreover, he called upon God’ 


“When his enemies surrounded him on every side®™, 
In that he offered up a sucking lamb, 
*{And cried unto the Lord]*. 


17 ¥And Jahveh thundered from heaven’, 


*With a mighty crash His voice was heard?, 


18 *And He subdued the garrisons of the enemy’, 


>And destroyed? all the princes® of the Philistines. 


19 “And at the time when he rested upon his bed4, 


He called *Jahveh and His anointed to witness°: 

“*From whom have I taken a bribe, Seven a pair of shoes?’8! 
And no man accused him. 

b{ And also to the time of his end he was found upright 
In the eyes of Jahveh and in the eyes of all living®.] 


20 ! Moreover after he died he was enquired of, 


He declared unto the king his way ; 


m $ ‘for’ u-n Reading M803 (the word ts quite mutilated tn ): G ev voy@ Kvprov 


0-0 GF expivey auvaywyny : 
% ‘he commanded the congregation’ 


P-P G& xat emeokewata Kuptos tov laxwB (cp. i Salis Vile ek]. 
2 Chron, xvii. 7 ff.): $ ‘And the Lord commanded Jacob’: 2 reads apy ‘nbs tpan (‘and he visited the gods 


of Jacob’); his 7s an obvious error which Peters emends by reading Apy» DNDN IP|N (‘and God visited Jacob’), 
but this sudden change in the subject of the sentence makes such an emendation improbable ; it rs better to read 


apy Sax apa (Levi, Smend); see further exegetical note. The corruption must have found tts way into the 
Flebr. text very early, since tt was read by G oe rr The text of ® 1s considerably mutilated ; Smend 
reconstructs it thus: AIM vA YD nya; Peters would read: AN WAI INN (‘ Because of his reliability 
the seer was enquired of’); dz, according to Smend, there is not room for \NIOKRA, while the upper halves 
of the letters of YD are quite visible; wrt ts to be seen on the MS.,; the form wr), which occurs in v. 20, 
has a atfferent meaning: G& ev moter avtov nxptBacOn mpupnrns 8-8 Uk kat eyvoo@n ev more (NAC 106 pynyaow = 
HL: pnuare V 55 248 253 254 Syro-Hex) avrov motos apacews t Reading ANIA (for Fy) u-u % ‘And 
moreover he conquered the enemies on all sides’ V-V Qe Kat emexadegato Tov Kuptoy Suvactny W-W Ok ev to 
Oropa (7o 248 Sah Eth+avrov: x* + avrov) exOpous avrov (&* > avrav) kuxhobev x-x A fourth clause is 
required, but it 1s wanting in ® as well as in all the Versions ; the above ts supphed from 1 Sam. vil. 9 nia /TAy 
clause ts almost wholly mutilated ; Smend reconstructs tt thus: ™ DDT JD Dyan from Ek wae eBpovtnoev am ovpavou 
Kuptos 2-2 Gr kat ev nx peyadw akovoTyy emainoev thy Pwvyny avtov a-a Gi kat eerpuer nyoupevous Tuptwy 
(reading WS [= 3| for  y) b-b &> © Ge apyorras (27 the Sept. carpanns ts used for j1D). Ln ® 
176 and 18 form one clause d-d G kat mpo Katpov Kotynoews atwvos e-© Gk evavre Kuptav kat xptorov (= 2): + 
avtav NCA 70 248 ff Ge ypnuara kat ews vrodnpatwy ato maans Gapxos avK etAnda s-§ S> h-h & S>; 
a later glossator added these two clauses (cp. t Sam. xiii. 8-15, xvi. 1 ff., xix. 18 ff.) 


I-] Qf Kat pera To vTvwoat 
avtov expodntevoev (B mpoepyrevoer) K Gt rnv reXeutny avrav 


14. By means ofthe commandment. # 7183, cp. xliv. 20; the reference is to 1 Sam. vil. 2 ff. 
the tents of Jacob. Cp. Num. xxiv. 5, ‘ How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob.’ 
15. truthfulness. 1.e. reliability; cp. 1 Sam. ix. 6. 
prophet ...seer. See 1 Sam. ix. 9. 
in his words. Cp. 1 Sam. ill. 19. 
16. he called upon God... Cp.1 Sam. vii. 5, 8, 9. 
he offered up a sucking lamb. Cp.1 Sam. vil. 9. 
17. And Jahveh thundered... Cp. 1 Sam. vii. 10; 2 Sam. xxil. 14. 
crash. Yp5 is Neo-Hebraic; it does not occur in the O. T. 
18. He subdued. Cp. 1 Sam. vil. 13. 
the garrisons. °S) means in the first instance a ‘pillar’ (Gen. xix. 19), and then a small garrison or fore-post 
of which a pillar marks the site; cp. 1 Sam. xiv. 1, 4, 6, II, 12, 15. 
the princes, j7D is the special term used especially in Judges and 1 Samuel of the Philistine ‘lords’ or ‘tyrants’, 
five in number, who ruled over the five chief Philistine cities; cp. Judges i, 3; 1 Sam. vi. 17. 
19. And at the time... his bed. The identical words occur in xl. 5¢. Cp. 1 Sam. xi. 2 ff. 
Jahveh and His anointed. See 1 Sam. xii. 5. 
even a pair of shoes. i.e. something of a trifling nature; cp. Amos ii. 6, vili.6. Both #) and & follow the Sept. 
of 1 Sam. xii. 3, and depart from the Massoretic text. 
20. he was enquired of. Cp. 1 Sam. xxvill. 7 ff. 
his way. i.e. his destiny. 
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SIRACH 46. 20—47. 3 


And he lifted his voice from the earth, 
ITo blot out iniquity by prophecy’. 


(j) XLVI. 1-11. David (= 24+3+34+243+2+42 distichs). 


1*And moreover after him*® stood up Nathan, 


To serve? “in the presence of® David. 


24¥For as? the fat is separated® ‘from the offering, 


So was David (separated) from Israel. 


3 He played® with lions as with kids’, 


And with bears as Jwith calves of Bashan J. 


I-l J 9 only one word (ANAdI) ts preserved in this clause: Gi ev mpoereta efadewyat avoptay Aaov: S&S ‘to destroy sins 
by prophecy ’ a-a G& kar pera tovrov (C 85 248 254 ravro): & post haec (= Sah) b G mpodnrtevery (70 
248 o mpopntns = Si): % ‘to cause to hear’ c-¢ Gf ev nuepas (3 = #) d-d @ womep: Wet quasi enn /7. 
‘lifled up’: G apwpiopevov: © separatus (G& 1 = 8) {-f & aro swrnptov (= pow, cp. Lev. vi. 1 2): ©acarne 
ft Evpressed tu 3 8 H+ rwv vier bh G& emarlev (B2» x emakev, C emacev, 70 248 254 emeEevwoer): S ‘he 
slew’: i lusit i Reading D3 (= G&S) for 3; the plur<ts required to correspond with the plur. in the next clause 
j-jwwaa which Halevy, Peters, Smend, and others emend lo w&3 33; cp. G ev apvact mpoBatwr (cp. LAX of Ps. cxiv. 14, 


To blot out... The reference is to the fact that by announcing the approaching death of Saul, Samuel prophesied 
the blotting out of the sins of the people, of whom Saul was the representative ; Saul’s death atoned for the sins of the 
people as well as for his own sins. 


(7) XLVIT. 1-11 (Davib). 

1. stood up. “WY, asin v.12, in the sense of ‘ appear upon the scene’; this is also frequently the force of the word 
as used in the later books of the O. T., especially in Daniel ; see e.g. viii. 22, ‘. . . four kingdoms shall stand up [i.e. 
appear] out of the nation’ (cp. Dan. xi. 2-4, xii. 1), almost equivalent to ‘arise up’ (2p); see also Ezra ii. 63; 
Neb. vi. 65; Ps. cvi. 30. 

Nathan. It is noticeable that Ben-Sira lays stress on the succession of the prophets, cp. xlvi. 1, xlviii. 1, 12, 22, 
xlix. 8; his is the conviction of earlier writers and prophets, that the line of prophetical teachers in Israel has been 
uninterrupted since the time of Moses (cp. Amos ii. 10, iii. 7, 8; Hos. xii. 13; Jer. vil. 25, xv. 1, &c. &c.). As 
A. B. Davidson well says (Old Testament Prophecy, p. 16f.): ‘The real history of Israel is a history in which men 
of prophetic rank and name stand at the great turning-points of the people's life, and direct the movements. The 
inner progress of the people was throughout guided by prophets who fertilized the religious life of the nation with new 
thoughts, or nourished the sceds of truth and higher aspirations already planted in the heart of the people into fuller 
growth and fruitfulness....’ This offers a good comment on Ben-Sira’s point of view in these chapters. 


_ To serve in the presence of David. ... sD yD, Lit. ‘to present oneself before’ some one with the implica- 
tion of readiness for service (cp. e.g. Job i. 6, 11.1; Zech. vi. 5). In 1 Kings i. 26 Nathan speaks of himself as the 
‘servant’ of David; but this is exceptional: the true prophets are normally not the servants of any one but Jahveh ; 
their unfettered freedom of speech and independent attitude towards those in authority were among their leading 
characteristics. It is probably owing to this that the Greek renders ‘ prophesy ’ instead of ‘serve’. The reading of # 
LEVEN a be retained, as it more literally accords with the O.T. narrative. On the verse generally see 
2 Samnvil. 2 ff. 

2. aS the fat is separated. The reference is to the intestinal fat of the sacrificial victims (oxen, sheep, and goats), 
cp. Exod. xxix. 13, 22; Lev. ili. 3 ff, vii. 22 ff.; see also 1 Sam. ii. 15 ff. It is this part of the victim, ‘the fat of the 
omentum with the kidneys and the lobe of the liver, which the Hebrews were forbidden to eat, and, in the case of 
sacrifice, burned on the altar... . The point of view from which we are to regard the reluctance to eat of them is that, 
being more vital, they are more holy than other parts, and therefore at once more potent and more dangerous’ 
(Robertson Smith, Zhe Religion of the Semites?, p. 380f.) The prohibition is only in regard to the fat about these 
more holy parts, and does not extend to the ordinary fat of an animal referred to in Neh. viii. 10, ‘Go your way, eat 
the fat (D°212UD, i.e. the tasty fatty morsels), and drink the sweet...’ 

Separated. Lit. ‘lifted up’, the technical term used in Lev. iv. 8, 10,19, &c. for separating the fat from the flesh. 
Schechter ( Zhe Wisdom of Ben-Stra, p. 31) pointedly refers to Ps. Ixxxix. 20 (19 in EV): Oy NA mo, which 
may well have been in the mind of Ben-Sira. 

Eek ei Lit. ‘from the holy thing’, cp. Lev. iii. 3 ff., xxi. 22; Num. v. 9, XVII. 17, 2 C brotestness5:; 

So was David... Cp. 1 Sam. xvi. 4-13. 

from Israel. With the rendering of & (see critical note) cp. I. 20. 


3. He played... b pnw in the O. T. means to ‘laugh’, usually in derision (cp. Ps. xxxvii. 13, lix. 9), whereas 3 pny 


eaeert ee play’; e.g. with beasts, in Job xli. 5 (xl. 29 in Hebr.). With the verse before us cp. I Sam. xvil. 34-36; 


calves of Bashan. Properly ‘bull-calves of Bashan’, which is inappropriate as the parallelism requires 


eee weak animal of some kind to correspond with ‘kids’; it is scarcely to be doubted that @ % reflect the 
ere. 
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SIRACH 47. 4-7 


4 In his youth* he slew the giant*, 


'And took away” the reproach from the™ people}, 
"When he swung his hand with® the sling”, 
And broke? the pride‘ of Goliath. 


5 For The called unto God® Most High’, 


And He gave strength to* his right* hand, 
So that he struck down?" ‘the hero versed in war’, 
“And” exalted the horn of his people*. 


6 ¥? Therefore the daughters sang of him, 


7 


And honoured him with: ‘[Slayer] of ten thousand ’”. 
When he had put on the diadem” he fought, 

And subdued the enemies on all sides, 
4And plundered? the Philistine cities »’, 

And broke their horn unto this day°. 


16): S ‘with lambs’: 2 cum agnis k-k Gr ovye amextewer yeyavra (= LL): 70 248 > ovr: S= ¥® 
bel Reading dy Syn Man 10% ( following 1 Sam. xvii. 26 bya Syn Maw wom); the lext, somewhat 
mutilated, reads apparently oy matin... (cy. Jere xxi. 40 ahyy mann ody onnn and the same in Ps. 


Ixxviil. 66) I] Gt e£npev m $ ‘his’ u-n G& ev to emapat xetpa (A V xepas) ev ALOw oHevdorns 0 Lil, 
‘upon’ b G& xaraBadew (XC 155 kateBatey = DL) G Gr yavptapa: & ‘the whole (pride) ’ tT-r % ‘he 
prayed in the sight of God’ ( perhaps in reference to 1 Sam. xvii. 45, 47), @. © invocavit Dominum (a/. Deum) 
omnipotentem 8 Ur Kuptoy 88 Jz/. ‘into’ UD ea U Gr e€apat ‘YW mone YI WN: 
Cx avOpwmov dSuvatov (B* > duvatov) ev rodepm (Sah modepors): S ‘the mighty man ’ WW Gr avuwaca (B avupooer) 
“Ww G S> (expressed in 254 i) x $+ ‘Israel’ y-) Gh has mistaken the connenion between these verses and 


renders freely: 


ouTws ev puptaciy edofacev avTay 
Kat nvecey autoyv ev evdoytats Kuptov 
ev tm epecOa avrw dtadnpa Sokns. 
eEetpiev yap €xOpovs Kuxdobev 
kat efovdevmoer PuAtoTtEpe TOUS vmEvavTiouUsS... 


In the last clause G&G = ® z-z S ‘Therefore the women praised him in myriads ’ “2 S$ ‘crown’ 
a-a Reading 1 (so Peters): W text has jw which Lévy adopts, as well as Cowley-Neubauer (‘and set 
nakedness among the Philistines’); dt the clause ts corrupt ; Halevy suggests Nas. See further exegetical note : 
i extirpavit: S ‘he took vengeance on’ boomy (Gk read aay, which Smend and Halevy adopt, Cowley- 
Neubauer emend to avy ‘naked ’) ec 7% in aeternum 


4. In his youth he slew the giant. Cp. 1 Sam. xvii. 4o ff. 
And took away... Cp. in addition to the referenccs in the critical note, Isa. xxv. 8. 
When he swung... Cp. 1 Sam. xvii. 49, 50. 
And broke... Lit. ‘broke in pieces’; referring to the cutting off of Goliath’s head and the taking of 
his armour. 


5. he struck down. Inthe O.T. 70 means to ‘thrust out’ or ‘push away’ (cp. 2 Kings iv. 27); in Is. xxii. 19, 
to ‘depose’ (in reference to Shebna). 
the hero versed in war. With the Hebrew (see critical note) cp. the words in I Sam. xvn. 33 YVYIN mondo ure. 
And exalted the horn of his people. The figure is taken originally from that of the wild-ox holding up his head 
in conscious strength, well illustrated, e. g., in the oracle of Balaam (Num, xxii. 22), ‘He hath as it were the horns of 
the wild-ox’ ; cp. for the expression 1 Sam. ii. 1; Ps. Ixxxix. 17, cxlvili, 143 1 Macc. 11. 48, 
6. Therefore the daughters... Cp. 1 Sam. xvill. 6,7; Ps. Ixvili. 12 (Hebr.). 
And honoured him. For 3 33 cp.xlv. 2; the word means properly to ‘ give a title’, cp. Job xxxil. 21; Is. xliv. 5, 
xlv. 4; this seems to be the way in which it is used here. 
When he had put on the diadem. 5‘2¥ is used in the O. T. of the high-priestly ‘turban’, see Zech. iil. 5 ; it is not 


used of a king’s crown (the nearest to this being the metaphorical phrase Anon IS, ‘a royal diadem,’ in Is. lxii. 3), 
for which the words T70P (e.g. 2 Sam. xii. 30; 1 Chron. xx.2; Esther viii.15) and V¥) (e.g. 2 Sam.i.10; 2 Kings Xie 2;; 
2 Chron. xxiii. 11; Ps. cxxxii. 18) are used. It is possible that the term which Ben-Sira employs points to the idea of 
the high-priestly as well as the royal character of David, and this is not without significance from the point of view of 
the Messianic thought of his times. On the other hand 5)"2¥ is used quite generally in xi. 5, xl. 4. 

he fought. i.e. he fought as the leader of the armies of Israel; he had, of course, fought before this on his own 
account many times (e.g. 1 Sam. xxiii. 1-5, xxvii. 7-12, xxx. 17-20); but Ben-Sira lays stress on the fact of David 
having fought because he was essentially a fighting king (cp. 1 Chron. xxii. 8). 

7. And subdued the enemies on all sides. Viz. the Philistines (2 Sam. v. 17-25, vill. I, Xxi. 15-22); the Moabites 
(2 Sam. vili. 2); the Syrians (2 Sam. viii. 5-13, x. 1 ff., xii. 26-31); the Edomites (2 Sam. vili. 14); the Ammonites 
(295 Als kod tea kd 1). 

And plundered the Philistine cities. See critical note. The Philistines were the most inveterate foes of the 
Israelites during the early days of the monarchy ; hence the special mention of them here. 
unto this day. O.T. phraseology. The rendering of & (see critical note) would be really more to the point. 
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SIRACH 47. 8-11 


w" = 8 “eT all that he did® ‘he gave thanks* 
gUnto God Most High® with words of glory™®. 
iWith his whole heart he loved) his Maker’, 
k And sang praise every day continually*. 
9 'Music of stringed instruments he ordained™ before the altar, 
And set "the singing® of psalms to harps”’. 
€& 10 PHe gave comeliness to the feasts, 
And set in order the seasons throughout the year 
i” PP4For that he gave praise’ to His Holy Name; 
‘Before morning’ the sanctuary® resounded* (therewith)??. 
11 Jahveh also" put away his sin’, 
And lifted up his horn for ever. 


d-d Jy the margin of ® ‘David’ ¢s inserted: 3‘ Therefore he gave forth his voice in words of thanksgiving and honour’ 
e-e Jz, ‘in every work of his’ (= &) -f Reading NNW {ni for NN. ..: G edaxev eopodroynow (= LL) 
8-8 Gayo Yor (= HL) bob The text ts mutilated ; reading W33 WN. (Smend) following G& pypare (155 
pnuaciw) dSogns 1-i % Jaudavit dominum et dilexit deum, qui fecit illum et dedit ili contra inimicos potentiam 
i Read 39x for AWS: G& vprynoe wat nyamnoe: 70 + Kuptov k-k The Hebrew text ts much mutilated ; Smend 
emends as follows: Won Oba ny $52) (of which the text above is .he rendering ) ; Peters emends YYW3 Oba ab) $53) 
which ts based on the addition of 70 248 to v.09, an addition which, as Schlatter has shown, belongs here, vt2. 
kat Kad nuepav aweaovaw ev wdas avtov: OG >the whole clause, unless we are to discern a remnant of tt in vpyynce xa: 
S joins the clause on to v. 9, see next nole I-] 3 ‘and every day he sang praise (= 8 2) in a continual offering’ ; 


perhaps in reference to 1 Chron. xvi. 6, 37... JY 929 On, aad WD OY said yon (Smend): & has: 


kat egtnoev Wadrwdous katevavtt tov Pvo.acrnpiov 
kar €€ nyovs avtTwy yAvKatvery pedn 


(For the addition here of 70 248 see preceding note) m So the marg. of ® on #2) marg. Dy Wor Sip 
OCLs TOlGe- P-P She text of Q ts wholly mutilated , Peters, on the basis of G, reconstructs tt as follows : 


san ond IN} (ed@xev ev eoprats evmpemecay) 
Mw MDPN Mpyo IPN (Kar exoopunoer Katpovs pexpt ouvredecas (= AIWS m3v)) 


S ‘he offered (//, gave) great songs of praise year by year’ PP-PP 3> 4-4 Qk ev r@ awvew avrovs (Eth 
avrov): %& laudarent T-T G5 xat avo mpat (mpacas NAC &c.) >-+ davn NC-2 8 248 -+avrov: dei sanctitatem 
t & nxew (70 nXEt) : % amplificarent uG i> ’ G ras apaprttas (= 3) W-W Gr dta€nxny Bauthewy (a5 


8. he gave thanks. Cp. Joshua vii. 19 AVN [N3, 
With his whole heart. Cp. Deut. vi. 5. 
every day continually. For the phrase cp. xlv. 14 (Hebr.). 
9. Music of stringed instruments. 1223; cp. the titles to Ps. iv, vi, liv, lv, lxi, Ixvii, Ixxvi, and cp. Is. xxxvill. 20; 


Hab. tii. 19. Cp. VY ‘53 in 1 Chron. xvi. 42, and Sa) mv in xxxix. 15 above. From the time of David onwards 
stringed instruments seem to have occupied the most important place among musical instruments in the Temple 
worship ; the éz#zor (‘lyre’) and xede/ (‘harp’) are the only two stringed instruments mentioned in the O. T. outside 
the Book of Daniel. 

And set the singing of psalmsto harps. Cp. 2 Chron. xvi. 4,5. The meaning seems to be that David composed, 
or at all events introduced, harp accompaniments to the psalms when sung; ]P'N means lit. to ‘ arrange’ or ‘put in 
order’; cp. Eccles. xii. 9, ‘... he set in order (]PA) many proverbs.’ 

Io. He gave comeliness to the feasts. The Zadokites of this period had become lax in the conduct of public 
worship; it was probably for this reason that Ben-Sira laid stress on David’s work in this direction, and made special 
mention of the feasts (Smend). 

And set in order the seasons. Cp. 1 Chron. xxiii. 31; i.e. the festive seasons. It is probable that Ben-Sira is 
reading back into earlier times the developed musical service in the Temple, of which details are given in the Mishnah ; 
In Yoma ii. 11, Tamid vii. 3, eg., we are told that there was a special Temple official whose duty it was to superintend 
the psalmody ; there were under him a large number of musicians, including singers and instrumentalists; these had 
to accompany the daily burnt-offerings, as well as the solemn festival services, with the singing of psalms and playing 
on stringed instruments. 

Before morning... Cp. Ps. lvii.8(9 in Hebr.), ‘I will awake the dawn’; cxix. 62,‘ At midnight I will rise to give 
thanks to Thee.” In reference to Ps. Ixxil.5 (‘ They shall fear Thee while the sun endureth’) R. Jochanan taught that it was 
veeroos to worship at dawn. ‘The Wedigin ()p'n) = “the ancient pious”) watched for the first rays of the sun to 
she the Amidah (Berakhoth 9 6, 29 0). There are now several societies of Wetigin in Jerusalem who worship at that 
ae ae) have prepared tables of the sunrise for the year round from special observations taken from Mount Olivet.’ 

) X. : 

It. putaway. ‘73M, lit. to ‘cause to pass away’: 3am. Xii. 2 eb ' ich j 
almost verte, and cp. 2 Sam. xxiv. Io = I chien roti ———————E———— 

his horn. Cp. Ps. lxxxix. 23, cxxxii. 17, 
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38 


Sen A C lay 16 


Also He gave to him “the decree of the kingdom”, 
x And established his throne* over Israel’. 


(k) XLVI. 12-22. Solomon (= 3+44+1+3+4+2+43 distichs). 


127And for his sake® there stood up after him’ 


>A: wise son who dwelt in safety”. 


13 Solomon reigned in days of peace‘, 


4And4%4 God gave him® rest round about’, 
‘Who prepared‘ a house for “His name§, 
» And set up®® a sanctuary for ever®. 


14 How wise wast thou in thy youth’, 


ij And didst overflow like the Nile with instruction*/! 


15 '™Thou didst cover the earth with thy soul}, 


"And didst gather parables like the sea®™. 


16 °P Thy name reached unto the isles afar off”, 


1And they listened’ for the report of thee? 


254 BaoiWews, 70 248 Baoidetcos = Syro-Hex HZ): S ‘the throne of kingship ’ X-X Gr Kat Opovoy So€ys (cp. 
Peon oye ts xxi co,e lef. Xiv..21, XVI. §2): o> Y So & SL (® ‘ Jerusalem’): S+‘for ever 
a mighty king’ 2-2 Gt pera tovroy averty vios emtatnpev (= WL) a-a S> b-b @& cae dt avroy KareAvoev 


(N 70 Karemaucev, Cp. UV. 13) ev mAaTvop@ (=? INIA, cp. Ps. cxviil. 5): H et propter illum deiecit omnem 
potentiam inimicorum, cp. v7. 8 (critical note): S ‘and Solomon dwelt in peace’, jocuing this verse to 13a 
C70 248+ «Kat edoéacbn d-d #@ cui subiecit deus omnes hostes: 248 + avrov dd G > €N* ws (G @) 
-f & wa oTnONn ff G& ex: Hin $ $+‘for ever ; h-h $> bh & ETOLLATNH a+! Solomon ’ 
J“) G& wat everrAna Ons (ecogpic Oy C*, -cOns C®) ws mrotapos cuvecews k S ‘wisdom’ I-l & alters the construction, 
ynv emexaduper n Wuxn cou (70 248 4+ 7acav) m-m 3, joining this verse on to v. 16, * through thine 


understanding and through the height of the honour of kings ’ nn Reading anw Do» wo2 wdpny (Smend) for 
aw ona odpm (‘And didst gather songs in the height’); she Hebr. text is mutilated; Peters, following &, 


would read AN Syn sSton) (‘ And didst fill it with dark speeches ye Cx Kat everrAnoas ev (2aioe=) TmupaBoXats 
atypatw@p ONE SN) Pat a ee 9-4 Ge kat nyannOns ( probably mistaking Is’ for AMS) ev ry ecpnyy 
cou (mistaking Jyow> for qv) r Lit, ‘yearned for’ 


the decree of the kingdom. i.e. the decree of perpetual sovereignty to David and his house; cp. v. 22; 
2 aan Vi le tes. 11.7) IXxxixe 20, 20; 

And established his throne. It is possible that & read T1235 N05) (see critical note). 

over Israel, This is preferable to ‘over Jerusalem’ of the Hebrew text, which is possibly due to the influence of 
Messianic thought; cp. Is. xxiv. 23. 

(£4) XLVII. 12-22 (SOLOMON). 

12. And for his sake. i.e. for his father David's sake ; cp. xliv. 12,22. As Solomon was not truly faithful to Jahveh 
(cp. 1 Kings ill, 3, xi. 1-8) his prosperous and peaceful reign is ascribed to the merits of his father David (cp. 1 Kings 
x1. 12, 13, 32-6). This doctrine of the merits of the fathers (N)I8 N31) was much developed in later Jewish teaching, 
though one can see from a passage like that before us that the essence of the later teaching was already in existence 
long before. The thought of the solidarity of Israel often finds expression in Rabbinical writings; Israel is one 
self-contained organism, all the component parts of which are dependent upon each other in spiritual things, so that 
whatever may be lacking in righteousness to one can be supplied by others who are more righteous. Naturally those 
who were regarded above all others as righteous were the patriarchs of old, whose good deeds were so great and so 
many in number that some of them could be imputed to men of later generations, whose lives were not so rich in 
well-doing ; cp. e.g. the words in the Midrash Skc+ ha-shirim (‘Song of Songs’) oni. 5 (‘1 am black but comely’): 
‘The congregation of Israel says, “1 am black through my own deeds, but comely through the work of my fathers ”.’ 
It is said of Solomon that before he sinned he had accumulated much merit; but after he sinned all the blessings 
which he received were due to the merits of his fathers (Midrash Ooheleth rabéa to i. 1); it is precisely the same 
thought which lies at the base of the verse before us. 

A wise son. Cp. 1 Kings il. 3, iv. 21 (v. 1 in Hebr.). 
who dwelt in safety. Cp. 1 Kings v. 4 (v. 18 in Hebr.). 


13. peace. Mv, lit. ‘ prosperity’ (cp. Job xii. 5; Ps. cxxii.6; Jer. xii. 1), but peace and prosperity are closely allied ; 
the peace which Solomon enjoyed owing to his father’s victories enabled him to live in prosperity. 
And God gave him rest. Cp. 1 Kings v. 4 (v. 18 in Hebr.). 
And set up a sanctuary for ever. Cp. Ps. Ixxviii. 69, 70. 
14. How wise wast thou... For this direct address cp. xlvil. 4-11 5 with the words cp.1 Kings tii. 12, iv. 29 ff., x. J. 
Ihe the Nile. Cp, xxiv. 27, xxxix. 22. 
15. A continuation of the simile in the preceding verse. 
with thy soul, i.e. with his influence; Smend compares the phrase WD) DY (‘to pour out the soul’) in 
1 Sam.i.15; Ps. xlti.5. Cp. also the words of the queen of Sheba in 1 Kings x. 6; 2 Chron. ix. 5. 

16. the isles afar off. Cp. Is. xli. 5, and especially Ixvi. 19 D’PINN ON; “8 is not necessarily an island in the 
usual sense, indeed very rarely so in the O. T. (cp., however, Is. xl. 15); it refers originally to any land which a mariner 
can make for in order to gain shelter and rest; later on in the more general sense of ‘border’ or ‘region’. 

the report of thee. Cp. 1 Kings x. 1. 
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SIRACH 47. 17-22 


17 *By thy songs, parables, dark speeches’, 


‘And satires" thou didst cause astonishment to the peoples'. 


18° Thou wast called by the glorious name 


Which ts called over Israel’. 


Thou didst heap up gold like tin, 
And *abundance of* silver like lead’. 


19 7But thou gavest? thy loins? unto women, 


»And didst give them to rule over thy body”. 


20 Yea®, thou broughtest a blemish upon thine honour, 


And didst defile 4*thy bed4, ° 
So as to bring wrath upon thy progeny’®, 
‘And sighing concerning thy bed! ; 


21 So the people became® two sceptres®, 


And out of Ephraim ‘(arose) a sinful) kingdom. 


22 Nevertheless* God! did not forsake His™ mercy, 


"Nor did He suffer any of His words to fall to the ground”. 
” He will not cut off ?the posterity of His chosen?®, 
Nor will He destroy “the offspring’ of them that love Him?; 


8 OF ey adats Kat Tapoipuats Kat mapaBoAats oie interpreted proverbs of wisdom in a book’ t-t Gx kat ev (248 
>) epunna (& C -tats) amebavpacay oe (248> ) ywpac u Ln the text of Y this is joined to the first clause V-V Of 
ev ovopart Kuptou tov Oeov (70 248 Kuptou maans tns yns) Tov entxexAnpevou Oeov Iapanad, joining tt on Lo the rest of the verse: 


=‘ Thou wast called by the name of God, whose is the glory’ Reading S33 (= & 8) for Sea (‘like iron’) 
a YS ‘like dust’ (cp. Job xxvii. 16, Zech. ix. 3) 7-2 G& mapavexAwas @ 248 ra ondayxva gov: & 
‘thy strength (cp. Prov. xxxi. ae) bb Ge Kee eveEovataa ns €v T® TWP"ATL Tov. Euy potestatem habuisti in corpore tuo 
© G>(hab 253 Syro-Hex) I-d G ro omeppa cov (reading yy for yrs. but cp. Ezra ix. 2, Mal. 11. 15) 
© $ ‘thy children’s children ’ ff Cr cae xatevuyny ene tn abpoavyn cov S-£ Gr yeveoOar dtya tvpavuida be S 


‘ divided itself into’ h $ ‘kingdoms’ i-i @ apéar Baorhecay aneOy i= heathen k Reading Dow 
(cp. xliv. £0): G> 1 Gr o de Kuptos m )> (hab GS) n-0 G xat ov py drapOapy (A Xo dtapOetpn) aro 
Twy epywy avrov: i et non corrumpet nec delebit opera sua 0-0 Reading 1 yrynad mrp xd (Smend ) ; 


Peter's reconstruction runs: 33) }) YN VAX’ xy - the tex! of is much mutilated: G ovde py eEarey exdexrov 
avrov ex yova bp S ‘the seed of those that love Him ’ U-d Qk omeppa tov ayamnoavtos autov: & ‘the sons of 


His pious ones’ t In the text of this ts jotned to the preceding clause ss Reading with Smend apy in 


17. By thy songs... Evidently Prov. i. 6 was in the mind of Ben-Sira, where several of the same words occur 
(avn, ay’, Sw). 

thy songs. Cp. Cant. 1.1, ‘The Song of songs, which is Solomon’s’; 1 Kings iv. 32, ‘and his songs were a 
thousand and five.’ VY is used of both secular (e.g. Amos v. 23; Isa. xxiv. 9) and religious songs (e.g. Ps. xlii. 9, 


Ixix. 31, &c.), and also specifically of the songs of the Levitical choirs in the Temple worship with musical accompaniment 
(e.g. 1 Chron. vi, 16, 17, xiii. 8; Neh. xii. 27, &c.). 


_ parables. Cp. Prov. x. 1, xxv. J canbe Sen) Sun is ‘a sentence constructed in parallelism, usually of Hebrew 
Wisdom, but occasionally of other types’ (BDZ, s. v.). 

_ dark speeches. MN is a saying the meaning of which is not apparent on the surface; cp. Judges xiv. 12 ff. ; 
1 Kings x. 1; in Ezek. xvii. 2 it has the sense of ‘allegory’; something that needs interpretation. 


satires. myn ; cp. Hab. 11. 6 (‘a taunting riddle’, MITN ay‘) ; the root venb means to ‘scorn’. , 
__18. Thou wast called by the glorious name... Cp. Deut. xxviii. 10; Amos ix. 12; and the Greek of James il. 7. 
he reference here is to the original name given to Solomon, according to 2 Sam. xii. 25, viz. Jedidiah, ‘ Beloved of 


Jahveh’; see Ryssel 7 foc. @& did not see the point, and probably altered the phrase deliberately, which it regarded 
as Irreverent. 


Thou didst heap up... Cp. 1 Kings x. 21, 27. 
like lead. ‘Like stones’ in 1 Kings x. 27. 
19. But thou gavest... Cp. 1 Kings xi. 1-3. 
20. thou broughtest a blemish... Cp. xliv. 19. 
And didst defile... Cp. Gen. xlix. 4. 
And sighing concerning... i.e. Solomon’s lax morality caused grief to men. It is strange that Ben-Sira 
makes no direct reference to Solomon’s idolatry (cp. I Kings xi. 4-8), though it is implied by 21 a. 
21. So the people became two sceptres. Cp. 1 Kings xii. 
a sinful kingdom. Lit. ‘ violent’; in Amos ix. 8 occurs MNDNA naeDpn. 
22. did not forsake His mercy. Cp. 2 Sam. vii. 15; Ps. lxxxix. 33 (34 in Hebr.). 
Nor did He suffer any of His words... For the phrase cp. e.g. 1 Sam. iii. 19; 2 Kings x. 10, &c. 


| aps (3, cp. xll. 5; the word isa rare one, occurring only three times in the O. T. (Gen. xxi. 23; Job xvili. 19 5 
S. XIV. 22). 


His chosen. Y N23 is used in reference to Israel in xlvi. 1. 
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SIRACH 47%. 22—48., 1 


i)” ‘And He will give to Jacob a remnant’, 
tAnd to the house of David "a root from him "+. 


(7) XLVIL. 23-25. The wickedness of the people under the kings who succeeded 
Solomon (= 2+43 distichs). 


23 And Solomon slept’ “in Jerusalem”, 
And left after him *one that was overbearing™. 
¥Great in folly’ and lacking in understanding 
“(Was) he who? by his counsel made the people revolt. 
«And (then) he arose—of him let there be no memorial#— 
>» Who sinned and made Israel to sin”, 
¢And put 4a stumbling-block (in the way)4 of Ephraim®®, 
24 'To drive them from their land; 
® And their sin became very great®*, 
h And they sold themselves to (do) all manner of evil”. 


(m) XLVIIT. 1-11. Flak (= 3+34+3+3 distichs). 


48 1 Until* there arose” a prophet like fire, 
Whose*’ word? was “like a burning furnace®. 


Mary (he tert of ® 1s much mutilated) = G t-t Reading with Smend wre yw II mad) (the text of B ts 
again almost wholly obliterated): Gi kat t@ Mavetd e& avtov picav u-u $ ‘a great kingdom’ ¥ & averavoaro 


w-w Reading with Peters "wyya (abbreviation for Doers, see exegetical note below) ; only the last letter (w) 
of the word 1s preserved ; Smend proposes wx (‘ despairing’, cp. Eccles. ii. 20): G pera rev marepov (+ avrov 
NA Sah # = ymax oy): SS): a Reading pI! ( see Flebr, of Prov. XNis [ Seend |) : Gi ex Tov omepyaros 
auTou (cp. 1,06 of Gen. sgl 23 =) [ Svxend |): Se Y-Y G Aaov adpoovyny (Syro-Hex Aaov appoovrns ) 
2-2 Reading WW; the present text has nyann, but this cannot have been the original reading as clauses c and d 
are enclosed within Ann and oy; this play on the name of Rehoboam makes tt in the highest degree improbable that 
the name itself would also appear: && reads os, which reflects the original text, but places before it ‘ Rehoboam’. 
For another word-play see x\viii. 17, 22 a-a Reading with Smend 3311 7 Sx apn for i Ox OP AWN TY 
pay ja pyaar; apart from the fact that this makes the clause too long, the mention of ‘Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat’ caz hardly have originally stood together with ‘of him let there be no memorial’. Zhe words DP WR TY 
presuppose a connexion with the preceding clauses which would give no sense ; they are evidently taken from x\viii. 1. 
The present text has clearly suffered at the hands of a glossator: G wat lepoBoayx viov (NX wos) NaBar: & ‘let there 
be no memoria] to him, (even) to jeroboam the son of Nebat ’ b-b && os e€npaptev rov Iapand c-¢ Although 
these words are considerably mutilated in the text of ® sufficient remains to decipher them with reasonable certainty 
d-d @& odov ayaprias eS ‘the house of Ephraim’ ff & wrongly transposes these two clauses &-8 Or xae 
exAnOuvOnoav at apaptiat avtwv opodpa: S ‘ And he made their sins many’ h-h Qf xat macav tovnptav e€e(ntnoav + 
ews (A as) exdixnats eXOn em avrous: 70 248+ opyn kat exdicnors: 1 +usque dum perveniret ad illos defensio et ab 
omnibus peccatis liberavit eos (dominus), cp. v. 11 avd xlvill. 1-15 a G& ‘and’ b G@ +4‘ Elijah’ Ceieii . 
‘And his ' d Reading 139 (= G&G 8) for yn34 €-€ GF ws Aapumas exacero: 3 combines G W ‘ burned like 


aremnant. Cp. xliv. 17. 
...aroot. Cp. Is. xi. 1, 10; a reference to the Messianic hope, cp. 1 Kings xi. 3g. 

(4) XLVII. 23-25. 

23. slept. J5 standing alone as here never has the sense of ‘dying’ in the O. T.; it is always followed by some 
words which explain it as referring to death, e.g. in 1 Kings xi. 43, ‘he slept with his fathers’; in Isa. xiv. 8 the context 
shows that death is meant; otherwise it means simply to ‘sleep’ or ‘lie down’, &c. 

in Jerusalem. Every suggested emendation must from the nature of the case be hypothetical; the one adopted 
in the text is that proposed by Peters; it commends itself on account of 1 Kings xi. 42, 43: ‘And the time that Solomon 
reigned in Jerusalem... And Solomon slept with his fathers, and was buried in the city of David...’ The abbreviation 


AEN oN might, apart from other reasons, conceivably have been suggested by the false etymology nou ven (‘ possession 
of peace’), which has been one of the etymologies put forward in the past (cp. /£, vil, 119 a). The rendering of & (see 
critical note), which would commend itself on account of the phraseology, is ruled out because of the absence of a final 
w involved, which is clear in the text; the omission of pera ty mwarépwr in 3 is also against these words representing 
the original. 
eae ... revolt. Lit. ‘throw off restraint ; cp. Prov. xxix.18; with the whole clause cp. | Kings xu. 8, 13, 14. 
and made Israel to sin. Cp. 1 Kings xiv. 16. _ 
And put a stumbling-block ... Cp. 1 Kings xii, 28. 
24. To drive them from their land. Cp. 2 Kings xvil. 22, 23; Jer. xxvii. Io. 
And they sold themselves... Cp. 1 Kings xxi, 20. 
(vz) XLVIII. 1-11 (ELIJAH). . 
1. a prophet like fire. Cp. Mal. iv. 1, 5 (ill. 19, 23 In Hebr.). 
like a burning furnace. Cp.2 Kings i. 1off. 


see 
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SIRACH 48. 2-10 


2 And he broke for them the staff of bread!, 
gAnd by his zeal* imade them few in number’. 
3 By the word of God* 'he shut up the heavens’ ; 
Fire™ also® descended thrice®. 
4 ? How terrible wast thou, Elijah?! 
And he who is like thee shall be glorified 4. 
x Who didst raise up a dead man ‘from death’, 
And? from Sheol', "according to the good pleasure" of Jahveh ‘ ; 
6 Who broughtest down “kings to the Pit*, 
And’ them that were honoured from their beds’ [of sickness] ; 
» 7Who heardest? rebukes? in Sinai, 
‘And judgements of vengeance in Horeb*. 
8 Who anointedst kings? °for retribution ®°, 
‘And a prophet as successor in thy place’. 
9 Who wast taken upwards Sin a whirlwind, 
» And by fiery troops to the heavens?. 
10 'Who art ready for the time, as it is written’, 
kTo still wrath before the fierce anger of God!, 


a burning furnace ’ f-t G& = %) os (3 kat) emNyayev €m% AUTOUS Atuov ( + ca xvpor 248) s-§ i et inritantes 
illum invidia sua pauci facti sunt+non poterant enim sustinere praecepta domini » +icxypo 70 t1S ‘he 
rent them asunder’ k @& Kuptov I-1 && avecxev ovpavoy m +o 248: % Syro-Hex Eth +‘ from 
heaven’: 2+ terrae n Gk ovrws (>NC*® 70 248 253) 0 $+4 upon the altar and upon the godless men’ 
P-P Q& ws edogacbns HAeta ev rors Gavpactots gov: WH sic amplificatus est Elias in mirabilibus suis a Lit. ‘ shall 
glorify himself’: @ xavyao@a (8 A 106 155 296 kavynoetar = 1H): W potest gloriari Wa eo) Se 8 a> 
b 40 248 253 Syro-Hex + Wuxnv u-u Jf 7s possible thal ® read 3 instead of 3 (= 3): G ev doya, cp. v. 3 
Vv S & ‘the Most High’: % domini dei Eas ols X G& es amwAcav: H+ et confregisti facile potentiam 
ipsorum y S ‘thrones’: G& kruwns 2 fransposes vv. 7, 8 a Reading yown (= &) for youn (= 3% 
‘who proclaimed ’) b ‘in his temptation’ (mdsunderstanding the whole verse): Gk edeypov: 70 248 253 
Syro-Hex + Kuptou cc S> d Reading 95 — G 3) for xn e-@ So G& ets avramodopa (2 


mobwn .. ) If G& Kae mpodnras Scadoyous pet avrov: % et prophetas facis successores post te S-& G& ev 
AatAame mupos h-h @& ev appare iummov tupwov: % ‘by fiery horses to heaven’: # zs mustlated at the end of the 
verse, ‘to the heavens’ zs added on the basis of (cp. 2 Kings ii. 17 DOW m7yo3) imi ® Zt. ‘Who art written 
(as) ready for the time’: @& 0 xataypagets ev eAeypous (eAAeypous (S7c) N, eAeypous 248, eAeypos A) ets xatpous (V 55 
254 Syro-Hex Kaipov = i); €y eAeppors 2S probably a corruption of ETOLPLOS ° S$ ‘And he who is ready to come ’ 
Kk The end of this line in & 7s mutilated, though the 5 of bx 7s visible according to Smend and Peters:  xonacat 
opyny (+ xpisews Kupiov 70 248) mpo Oupov: S ‘before the day of Jahveh comes’ (= Mal. iii. 23 [iv. 5 2 EV]) 
12 domini m-m $> nn & marpos mpos vov: % ‘the children unto the fathers ’ o-0 3% U2. ‘to proclaim ’ 


2. he broke forthem... Cp. Is. iii. 1; Ezek. iv. 16; Ps. civ. (cv.) 16. 
And by his zeal... Cp. 1 Kings xix. 10, 14, 18. 
3. he shut up the heavens. Cp. 1 Kings xvii. 1 ; James v. 17. 


Fire also descended thrice. Cp. 1 Kings xviii. 38; 2 Kings 1. 10,12. For the addition of & (see critical note) 
cp. I Kings xix. 38. 


4. How terrible wast thou... For this direct address cp. xlvii. 14. 

5- Who didst raise up... Cp.1 Kings xvii. 17-24. 2 ; 
a dead man. For the Hebr. 31] cp. viii. 7. 

6. Who broughtest down kings... Cp. 1 Kings sixes ao tr 


the Pit. See ix. 9, li. 2 (Hebr. and Gr.) : cp. Ezek. xxvili. 7 

7 = i that were honoured... i.e. these he brought down to the Pit; the reference is to Ahaziah, 2 Kings 
ae Who heardest rebukes... _Cp. 1 Kings xix. 9 ff., 15 ff. As in v. 6 the two clauses say the same thing in a 
erent way. Ben-Sira regards Sinai and Horeb as identical, but it is questionable whether he was correct in this, 
gue) many modern scholars regard the two as identical. On the other hand, Cheyne (£8, iv. 4643) says that originally 
a Were distinct : “ Horeb lay in the Sinaitic peninsula, Sinai in Midian, on the west coast of Arabia’ (cp. Wellhausen, 
rotegomena’, p. 359; Moore, Judges, pp. 140,179; Stade, Entstehung des Volkes Israel, p.12). Von Gall regards the 


ee of the two as ‘a post-exilic confusion’ (A/tisraelitische Kultstatlen, p. 15). See further Driver on 


8. Who anointedst kings. i.e. Hazael 
retribution. Cp. xii. 2, where the Heb 
a prophet. Cp. 1 Kings xix. 19-21. 
aS successor, Cp. xliv. 17 (Hebr. and Gr.). 
in thy place. Cp. 1 Kings xix. 16, ‘and Elisha . 

9. Who wast taken... Cp. 2 Kings ii. 1, 11. 

lo. Who art ready... Cp. Mal. iii. 23, 24 (i\5,, Grime Ey ). 
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and Jehu; cp. 1 Kings xix. 15, 16. 
r. word is used in the sense of ‘recompense’. 


- . shalt thou anoint to be prophet in thy room.’ 


ae 


SIRACH 48. 10-12 


To “turn the heart of™ the "fathers unto the children”, 
And °to restore the® tribes of Israel”. 


11 1 Blessed ts he that seeth thee, and dieth®, 


r r 
s e e e € e . s ° e e ry 


(z) XLVIII. 12-16. Elisha. The sinfulness of the people and their punishment 
(= 2+3+4 distichs). 


3G 12*Elijah was hidden in the [heavenly] chambers’, 


& 


i)" 


‘Then was Elisha filled with his spirit*". 
vIn double measure did he multiply signs, 

And marvellous was all that went forth out of his mouth’. 
All his days he moved “before no man*, 

*And no flesh* exercised authority over his spirit® ; 


(7. ¢. fo preach the Gospel to; due lo Christian influence) P G laxw8 (= 8), cp. Isa. xlix. 6 4-4 Gh puxaptos at 
LOovTes OE Kat Ot ev ayamnaoet (read €V avarravoet) KEKOO [LN MEVOL (248 Zt 2 4 Keolpnperor) : > ‘ Blessed is he that hath seen 
thee and is dead ’ rr This line ts almost wholly obliterated in i; Smend, on the basis of G &, proposes to read: 
mnn mn 33a payer (‘And [more] blessed art thou thyself, for thou livest’), making the words refer fo Elijah ; 
Peters, also following G&, would read: NI 1M 33MIN Od °3 (‘ For we too shall live [again]’), as though the words 
referred to’ Ben-Swra’s readers (see further exegetical note): Gi xar yap npets (on (N*A (wns, 70 Conv) (noopeba: 
& ‘nay, he dies not but lives’: # post mortem autem non erit tale nomen nostrum (77 reference fo Elijah) 


8-8 7s much mutilated, the text represents Smend’s reconstruction: "nd Wises ws, Lased in part oun & and 
S ; Haetas os (7O> ) ev Aathame eoxenracGn (7n LXX oxeralew = nod): 3 ‘Elijah was gathered into the chambers in 


Heaven’: Peters reconstructs: "N03 AAO Wes yvbs t-t zs again almost entirely obliterated, only three letlers 
remaining , the above is the rendering of &: S ‘ And Elisha received a double (portion) of prophecy’ wA 76 
248 Syro-Hex +ayiou Y-V & >: S ‘And many wonders and signs did his mouth utter’ W-¥ Gr ume (55 
248 amo) apxovtos (70 248 apxovTwr) X—X Of kat... ovdets y Gr avrov (= =) 


... And to restore the tribes of Israel. With & xataorioar dudas *laxw@B cp. Mark ix. 12 6 d¢€ én avrois ‘HAeias 
pev €\Ooy mpOTov amokatiotaver madvta, With which Weber compares the M2187 jpn! by which Rabbi Sa‘adya Gaon 
expresses Elijah’s activity preparatory to the coming of the Day of Jahveh (/iidische Theologte, p. 353). ; 

This 1s one of the few passages in which Ben-Sira refers to the Messianic Hope (see also xliv. 21, xlv. 25, 
xvii. 11, 22, xlvili. 24, 25, xlix. 12, 1. 24, 11. 12); but neither the nature of the book nor the historical circumstances of 
the time, by which Messianic conceptions were always conditioned, were such as to lead one to expect much stress to 
be laid on this subject. During the third century B.c. the Jews lived in quietude and prosperity, and the hopes 
concerning the Messianic Age seem to have dropped into the background ; not that the Jews ever really abandoned 
\until quite modern times) their Messianic expectations ; these only ceased, for the time being, to play an important part. 

11. Blessed ishe... i.e. those that saw Elijah in the flesh were blessed, though they died. The next line of this 
verse 1s almost entirely obliterated in #) (see critical notes). Peter’s suggested reading can scarcely be right, as it 
presupposes conceptions concerning the future life which are too advanced for the time of Ben-Sira. By the time the 
Greek translation was made the beliefs regarding this subject had greatly developed. The rendering of 3 is due 
to Christian influence. As regards Smend’s proposed reading, the point is that Elijah was still alive, i.e. he had never 
died ; the reference is not to life after death. 

Elijah has been glorified in Jewish legend more than any other biblical personage. ‘The Haggadah which makes 
this prophet the hero of its description has not been content, as in the case of others, to describe merely his earthly life 
and to elaborate it in its own way, but has created a new history of him, which, beginning with his death, or “translation”, 
ends only with the close of the history of the human race. From the day of the prophet Malachi, who says of Elijah 
that God will send him before ‘‘the great and dreadful day”, down to the later marvellous stories of the Hasidic rabbis, 
reverence and love, expectation and hope, were always connected in the Jewish consciousness with the person of Elijah. 
As in the case of most figures of Jewish legend, so in the case of Elijah, the biblical account became the basis of later 
legend. J}jah the precursor of the Messiah, Elijah zealous in the cause of God, Elijah the helper in distress —these are 
the three leading notes struck by the Haggadah, endeavouring to complete the biblical picture with the Elijah legends’ 
CLS Or ae 

(2) AEN 12-16 (ELISHA. sc. ). 

12. hidden in the [heavenly] chambers. Smend is probably right in his reconstruction of the Hebrew text; the 
‘chambers in Heaven’ of 3 doubtless reflects the original Hebrew, though ‘in Heaven’ may well be an explanatory 
addition, and ‘ chambers’ was most likely in the singular in the Hebrew as Ben-Sira speaks elsewhere of only a single 
‘chamber’ in the realms above (see xxxix. 17, 30, xlili. 14); the division of the heavens into various departments of 
which the innermost is the 4/eAzza, or dwelling-place of the Almighty, is a later development (cp. I Enoch xxii. 9-12, 
4 Ezra iv. 35, 41, Vv. 37, vi. 22; see also 2 Cor. xii. 143 Nedarim 32 a [T.B.], Shabbath vi. 8a [T.J.J, Midrash Bereshith 
Rabbah, 1. \xvin). 

was Elisha filled... Cp.2 Kings 11. 9, 13. 

In double measure... Cp. 2 Kings ii. 9, 20-22. Peters thinks that the omission of these two lines in & (see 
critical note) may be due to the fact that they seem to give more honour to Elisha than to Ehjah; the omission may, 
however, be merely due to an oversight. 

All his days... Cp. 2 Kings i. 13-15, vi. 15, 16, 30 ff. 

moved. Cp. Esther v. 9, ‘... that he stood not up nor moved for him.’ 
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SIRACH 48. 13-18 


(3 Nothing was 7too wonderful for him’, 


zz And *from his grave® his flesh prophesied 77. 


14 In® his life he did wonderful acts, 


And in his@ death marvellous works. 


1s For all this the people turned ® not, 


And ceased! not from their® sins® ; 
Until they were, pluckcd® from their land, 
And were scattered in all the earth. 
i And there were left unto Judah but a few"; 
1But still a prince was left unto the house of David". 


16 Some among them did ™that which was right™, 


And some “among them” °committed fearful sin°®. 


(o) XLVIIL. 17-25. Hesekiah and Isaiah (= 24+2+2+4+2+243 distichs). 


:- Hezekiah fortified? his? city, 


rIn that he brought’? water® into the midst thereof, 
t And hewed through the rocks with iron‘, 
* And dammed up the pool with mountains". 


18 In his days Sennacherib came up’, 


And sent Rabshakeh”, 
x And stretched forth* his hand’ against Zion, 
And blasphemed? Ged in® his arrogancy. 


1-2 Ok umepnpev avrov: & ‘was hidden from him’ 21-24 > a-a pmnnn, /7/. ‘from his place beneath’: G& ev 
KoLpnoel a2 O& ro Twpa avToV b Reading with Smend and Peters 813 (= &) for 893) CO xa (7o>) ev 
dG&> (70 248 = ®) du/+avrov after ‘works’ © Ok perevonoer (cp. xvii. 4) f & aneornoay géBAC> 
se Sfevildeeds’ Gr enpovopevOgoav: S‘wentintocaptivity i 3 ‘And Judah alone remained a small dominion 
to the house of David’ k-k @& © Aaos odvyoaras I-1 @& Kat apywr (NE-8 apxovres ) €y (> BC 55) t@ oxm Aaverd 
m-m & ra apesrov: & repentance’ ee 0-0 WH /t. ‘did iniquity wondrously ’: 3 ‘added sins unto 
sins’: Qt exAn@uvay apaptias bP S ‘built’ 1 o> r-T Gf xa aonyayery (= 3) 8 BC rov ywy, &* V 
253 Tov nwy (N°* roy aywyor), 70 Syro-Hex tov vnwp (A 248 = ®); probably corruptions of v8paywyov (‘a conduit ’) 
tt S>: Gt wprvéev atdnp@ axporopoy U-U S>: Ge cat wxodopnoer xpnvas (1. kpnpvovs) es vdara v $+‘ against 
them’ W 70 248+6ek Aayes (cp. 2 Kings xvili. 17, xix. 8): G&+4x«ar annpev (diltography): &+et sustulit 
manum suam contra illos (a variant of the third clause) X-X Gi kat ennpev y BNC ny xep (A 70 248 xetpa 
(= % Syro-Hex Sah Eth]) 2 Ok eveyadavynoey x tk > (hab V 70 &c.) b-b S> ¢ So &, and 


13. Nothing was too wonderful... i.e. too hard; cp. Gen. xviii. 14, ‘Is any thing too hard (lit. too wonderful) 
for the Lord?’ 


And from his grave... Cp. 2 Kings xiii. 20, 21. 


£ Eugpricsied. i.e. exercised prophetic powers, though of course in a different way from that recorded of Samuel in 
xlvi. 20d. 


14. Practically a repetition of the preceding verse. 
15. For allthis... Cp. Is. ix. 12. 

And ceased not from their sins. The repentance recorded in 1 Kings xviii. 39 was but of short duration. 

Until they were plucked... Cp. Deut. xxviii. 63. 

there were left unto Judah but a few. Cp. Is. xxiv. 6. 

16. did that which was right. Cp. the oft-repeated formula in Kings, e.g. 1 Kings xv. 11, &c. 
(0) XLVITI. 17-25 (HEZEKIAH AND ISAIAH). 
17. Hezekiah fortified. Note the word-play in Hebrew tn 1 'ptn. Cp. 2 Chron 2xxsiiegae: 

In that he brought water... Cp. 2 Kings xx. 20; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 30. 

And hewed through the rocks. The reference is evidently to the boring of the tunnel from the Gihon to the 
Pool of Siloam; see Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, pp. xv, xvi, who says in reference to 
the inscription in the tunnel which leads to the Pool: ‘ The inscription will not be later than the time of Hezekiah, who 
is stated to have “ made the pool, and the conduit, and brought water into the city ”, In terms which appear exactly to 
describe the function of the tunnel in which the inscription is. On the inscription the word ISN, ‘hew through’, here 


used occurs twice in the sense of cutting through a rock; and WY, ‘rock’, which likewise occurs twice on the 
inscription, is the word used in the text. 


And dammed up... Cp. Is. xxii. 11: Ezek. xxxix. If. 

18. Sennacherib. Cp. 2 Kings xviii. 13 ff.; 2 Chron. xxxii. 1 ff.; Is. xxxvi. 1 ff. 
stretched forth his hand... Cp. Is. x. 32; and for the expression see Job xv. 25. 
blasphemed God... Cp. 2 Kings xviii. 22; Is. xxxvii. 6, 23. 
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SIRACH 48. 19—49. 1 


19 »Then® were they shaken ‘in the pride of their heart¢, 


And they writhed as ®°a woman in travail®?; 


20 ‘And they called unto 8God Most High®', 


And spread out their hands unto Him"; 
iAnd He heard *the voice of their prayer *', 
And saved! them by the hand of Isaiah” ; 


21 And He smote” the army of Assyria, 


°And discomfited them by the plague®. 


22 ?For Hezekiah did? %that which was good‘, 


— And was strong’ in the ways of David*— 
‘Which Isaiah the prophet" commanded him’, 
Who was great and faithful in his vision. 


23 “In his days the sun went backward *, 


And he added life unto the king. 


24 By a spirit of might he saw the future®, 


And comforted ’the mourners of Zion’. 


25 *Unto eternity he declared the things that shall be, 


And hidden things before they came to pass”. 


(p) XLIX. 1-3. Fostah (2 +2 distichs). 


49 « The name* of Josiah is as sweet-smelling incense, 


That is well mixed, the work? of the apothecary. 
‘The mention of him® is sweet 4in the palate4 as honey, 
And as music at a banquet of wine. 


probably 3), but the text ts mutilated d-d Gt kapdtat Kat XElpes auToy e-e Oh au rexrovaat f-f S> 
8-8 Ok rov KUNLOY TOV eXenuova h-h S$ ‘And Hezekiah spread out his hands before the Lord’ imi OF xat o 
aytos e& ovpayou Tax (V 248>) EMNKOVUTEY GAUTWY k-k 2S ‘And God quickly heard their prayer ’: 7 vocem 
ipsorum + non est commemoratus peccatorum illorum neque dedit illos inimicis suis 1% purgavit m 7 + 
sancti prophetae n S$ ‘broke up’ 0-0 O& war e£erpiuey autovs o ayyedos avrov: % ‘And smote them with 
a great blow’ p-P So Gt 3; the text of ® ts mutilated 4-4 G& ro apecroy Kup (&* >) r % ‘ walked’ 
8 th (x* >)+rov TaTpos avuTov (cp. 2 Kings xvii. 3) t Jn ® the remainder of this verse and v. 23 7s wholly 
mutilated u $+ ‘the most praiseworthy of the prophets ’ ‘ SoS 2 (G>) w-w % ‘For by his hand 
the sun stood still ’ X Qk ra ecxara Y-Y Gk tous wevOouvras ev Lewy z-z & ‘ And as long as he was in the 
world he saw signs and wonders before they came to pass’ (a musunderstanding, or consctous alteration of, the 
Hebrew text): & = ® @ Gr pympoowvoy: % memoria bs B ‘by the work’ (A = 3) c-¢ Or > 


d-d Qh ev mavtt oropatt 


19. they writhed... Cp. 2 Kings xix. 3; Isa. xiii. 8. 

20. spread out their hands. Cp. 2 Kings xix. 14, 15, where, however, only Hezekiah does so. 
He heard the voice... Cp. 2 Kings xix. 20. 
And saved them... Cp. 2 Kings xix. 20 ff. 

21. And He smote... Cp. 2 Kings xix. 35. 


And discomfited them... For & (cp. critical note), which has perhaps the better reading, see 2 Kings xix. 35 
(Hebr. and Sept.), and cp. 1 Macc. vil. 41, 2 Macc. vill. 19. 
22. Who was great... Cp. Is. vil. 


23. the sun went backward. Cp. 2 Kings xx. 9-11; Is. xxxviii. 7, 8. 
he added life unto the king. Cp. 2 Kings xx. 5, 6; Is. xxxviil. 5. 
24. a spirit of might. 71)2) ny, cp. Is. xi. 2 AWD AYY AN. 
the future. MINN, lit. ‘the end’; the reference is to the return from the Exile (Is. xl. 3-11), and to the glorious 
future in store for Jerusalem (ls. Ixi. 1-7). 
And comforted the mourners... Cp. Is. xl. 1, xi. 2, 3. 
25. With this and the preceding verse compare what Is said in 7he ALartyrdom of Isaiah, ch, iv. 
(f) XLIX. 1-3 (JOSIAH). 
1. as Sweet-smelling incense. Lit. ‘incense of spices’, cp. Exod. xxxvil. 29. 
That is well mixed. Lit. ‘that is salted’, cp. Exod. xxx. 35. For the use of salt in the cultus cp. Lev. ii. 13 
(‘ With all thine oblations thou shalt offer salt’), see ZZ, iv. 4249. 
in the palate. Cp. Prov. xxiv. 13. 
as music... Cp. xxxil. §, 6 (= & xxxv. 5, 6). 
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SIRACH 49. 2-7 


#)" 2 €For he was grieved‘ at our backsliding®, 
And put an end to &the vain abominations? ; 
3 And he "gave his heart wholly” unto God’, 
And in days of violence* 'he practised piety’. 


(g) XLIX. 4-7. Fudah's evil kings ; the persecution of Feremiah (2+2-42 distichs). 


; Except David™, Hezekiah, "and Josiah, 
They all dealt utterly corruptly”, 
And? forsook the Law ?of the Most High?’— 
The kings of Judah, till [they came to] their end ; 
= And their might? was given” unto others’, 
And their glory to a strange* nation ; 
6 And so "the Holy City" was burned, 
And the ways thereof laid waste 
Through’ Jeremiah; 7. because they had persecuted* him, 
And he a prophet formed’ from the womb, 


€-€ avros xatevOuvOn ev emistpopy Aaov (S avTov) Cr f Reading nbn for bn (Siend) &-8 G BdeAvyuara 
avopias h-h @ xarevOuvey rnv xapdtav avrov: & et gubernavit, &c. i @& @& ‘the Lord’ kK Gk 
avopwr { = iL) I-] G xateayvoev thy evoeBerav (= i) mG S+xae (so Peters) n-n  fext makes 
the second line begin with ‘and Josiah’ (mny7 o>> WRN), Jut zt rs better to keep ‘and Josiah’ tx the previous 
line and emend the second line by adding inf. abs. (= G), reading Ne nnwn nd> (so Peters) °G& ‘For’ 
p-p S> ieee Orn rT £7, “he eave” ® Reading DANN (taslead of sind) —@G& & t +59) 


(vartant from \. 26 (?)) U-U Q& exAextnyv woAty aytatpartos v Lit. ‘ By the hand of’ (= Cx) Nhe ee days of’ 
S$, a correction from xviii. 18, 23 x way: Gk exaxwoapr y & ‘sanctified (cp. Jer. i. 5) 4 O& ‘to harm’ 


2. he was grieved... ® (bn) = he entered upon his inheritance’ (?), yields no satisfactory sense; the reference 
is doubtless to the effect produced on Josiah by the newly-discovered Book of the Law, cp. 2 Kings xxii. 11 ff. For the 
Hebrew as emended cp. Amos vi. 6. The Greek (‘ He behaved himself uprightly in the conversion of the people’) 
means that he showed his uprightness by converting the people to obedience to the Law; but possibly & should be 
emended, azoorpopn for emtorpodn (= ®). 

put anend to. Cp. 2 Kings xxiii. 5, II. 
abominations. Cp. 2 Kings xxiii. 13. 

3. gave his heart wholly. Or ‘ perfectly’; the expression is formed on the model of such expressions’ as 

‘integrity of heart’, cp. Gen. xx. 5. For the verb (Hiph‘il form) cp. Job xxii. 3. 
he practised piety. For the term as applied to Josiah see 2 Kings xxiu. 3, 25. 

(7g) XLIX. 4-7 (JUDAH’S EVIL KINGs). 

4. Except David... Ben-Sira definitely excludes all other kings except the three mentioned ; contrast, however, 
the representation of the Chronicler, according to whom Asa (2 Chron. xv. 8 ff.) and Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii. 5 ff.) 
ought to be reckoned among the pious reforming monarchs. The Book of Kings also speaks favourably, though not 
with such marked emphasis, of these two rulers (see 1 Kings xv. II ff., xxii. 43). 

the Law of the Most High. For Ben-Sira’s attitude towards the Law see Introduction, § gil. 
till [they came to] their end. i.e. until their death, or, perhaps, until their line came to an end. The Hebrew is 
ambiguous; the context (see next verse) rather favours the latter. 

5. And their might was given. G ¢dwxay yap 76 xépas ai’tav; for the phrase cp. 1 Macc. ii. 48, also Ps. Ixxv. 5. 

others ... strange nation. i.e. the Babylonians. By their sins the kings brought about the ruin of the nation, 
culminating in the Babylonian Exile. 


_ astrange nation. 23] ‘3; cp. 3) OY, Exod. xxi. 8; apparently the combination ‘33 ‘2 does not occur 
in the O.T. elsewhere. 

6. the Holy City. t°I? NP; the designation of Jerusalem as the Holy City (Y1PN WY) occurs first in Is. xlviii. 2, 
li. 1, also in Neh. xi. 1,185 cp. Dan. ix. 24; TP is a poetical variation on the common “VY (‘city’). For & (a refine- 
ment) see crit. note. 

was burned. Cp. 2 Kings xxv. 9. 

the ways thereof. Cp. ‘the ways of Zion’, Lam. i. 4. 

laid waste. Cp. 2 Kings xxv. 10; the same root is used in reference to the gates of the city in Lam. i. 4. 

Through Jeremiah. Jeremiah prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem, cp. e.g. Jer. xxxvi. 29; the actual 
fulfilment of this prophecy is regarded by Ben-Sira as the inevitable result of the prophet’s prediction; the prophecy 
produced its own fulfilment. From another point of view the prophet may be regarded as having been inspired 
to foresee the result which was inevitable from other causes. Ben-Sira here seems to regard the prophecy of woe as 
being invested with the same fatal power which, according to ancient ideas, belonged to the uttered curse. 

7. because they had persecuted him. For the persecution of Jeremiah see Jer. xxxi-xxxviii. Because they 


persecuted God’s chosen representative and servant (the prophet) they brought upon themselves destruction. 
And he a prophet... Cp. Jer. i. 5. 
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SIRACH 49. 7-10 


‘To pluck up, to break down’, and to destroy, 
And likewise to build, and to plant, *and to strengthen®. 


(rv) XLIX. 8-10. Lzekiel, Fob, and the Twelve Prophets (2 +2 distichs).. 


8 Ezekiel saw a vision, 
And described the different beings of the chariot. 
9 »He also made mention of Job “(among the prophets)°” 
d4¢Who maintained ° fall the ways of righteousness "¢. 
10 And, moreover, as for the Twelve Prophets,— 
& May their bones (flourish in their place) 8, 
hWho recovered Jacob to health®, 
1And delivered him <by confident hope)’. 


— yand, Ep. en. XXX1. 28) a-2 0 > b-b G& wat yap epynoOn Twv cyOpwv ev op Bpo e-¢ Restoring “S393 i.e. 
D’NIII: G mesread yard, cp. Aquila, Ps. Ixxvii. 2 for opBpw (= yan); ® ALS. has space for this bul rs illegible: 


S > d-d § ‘ Whose ways were all righteousness ; e-€ G& cat ayabwoat, but V xaropOwoa, 248 &C. xatwpbwce 


(= Syro-Hex.) -f G tous evOuvovras odous 8-8 #) (defective)... DNDYY AN; supply DNNN nn» (so Smend 
and Peters) = G ta oora avabadot ex tov rorov avtwy (= & b-h Q& mapexadecev (-vav A 55 155) b¢ Tov laxwB8 


(70 & lapand) inl ) (defective)... YW: Ge wae eAvtpwaaro (-cavro A 254 WL) avrous ev morer edmidos (Lhe 


? 


‘Fo pluck up...’ Cp: Jer. b. 10. 
and to strengthen. These words were added to the citation by Ben-Sira in order to fill up the line. 


(vy) XLIX. 8-1o (EZEKIEL, JOB, AND THE TWELVE PROPHETS). 

8. ... vision. Cp. Ezek. 1; see also Ezek. x. 

the different beings of the chariot. Lit. ‘the sorts, or kinds, of the chariot’. The term ‘chariot’ here is 
a technical one to denote Ezekiel’s picture of the heavenly beings who support Jahveh’s throne-chariot. This is the 
earliest use of the term (8237!) in this technical sense of a sacred mystery. In early Rabbinical literature the term 
ernployed is N2DTD NYY, and it was laid down that it ‘should not be taught to any one except he be wise and able to 
deduce knowledge through wisdomof his own’ (Mishnah, AZegi//ahiv.10, Hagigahii.t). The study of it was later developed 
into a whole system of theosophy. In its earliest form the conception of Jahveh riding on Cherubim upon the clouds seems 
to be a genuinely Hebrew one; cp. Ps. xvii. 11, Iv. 5; Deut. xxxili. 26. In 1 Chron. xxvii. 15 the Ark with the 
Cherubim is called the ‘Chariot’; the story of Elijah riding to heaven (2 Kings ii. 11) may have been suggested by 
the Assyrian sun-chariot drawn by horses (cp. 2 Kings xxiii. 11). Ezekiel, in his vision, apparently saw Jahveh riding 
on the throned chariot, supported by the Cherubim, when leaving the doomed Temple at Jerusalem. It is worth noting 
that the term ‘chariot’ does not actually occur in Ezekiel’s vision, though it became the technical term describing it; 
nor must a chariot in the ordinary sense be thought of in this connexion. The divine ‘chariot-throne’ represents a 
transformation of the original conception, and has become something quite transcendental. 

g. He also made mention of... Ezekiel (xiv. 14, 20) mentions Job in company with Noah and Daniel as one of 
the prophets, if this reading can be accepted as correct (see critical note). It is significant that Ben-Sira brings in the 
mention of Job in this way ; he deliberately calls attention to the Job of older tradition as this is embodied in Ezekiel ; 
in this tradition Job figures with Noah and Daniel, or possibly, in the original text of Ezekiel, Enoch (instead of Daniel). 
In the apocalyptic sense Noah and Enoch were certainly ‘ prophets’, and a reflection of this view may perhaps be seen 
in the opinion held by some Rabbis that Job was one of the prophets of the Gentiles (Seder Olam Rabba xxi). 
A possible inference from the way and the position in which Ben-Sira mentions Job is that he was not acquainted with 
a canonical Book of Job, though he may have known some form of our Book of Job not yet canonical. 

...all the ways of righteousness. Ezekiel in the two passages referred to above speaks of Job, in company with 
Noah and Daniel, expressly as a type of righteousness (‘... by their righteousness ’). 

10. the Twelve Prophets. It is interesting to note that the Twelve Prophets are treated as a single book ; this 
implies, probably, that they had already assumed essentially the form in which they appear in the Canon ; note, too, that 
they follow Ezekiel, as in the Hebrew Canon. 

May their bones(flourish...) Cp. xlvi. 12, where this curious expression also occurs; there is, of course, no 
reference to a resurrection here. The word means literally ‘to send out shoots’; here it has, no doubt, a metaphorical 
meaning such as, § May their memory flourish,’ or the like ; but originally the idea of the bones ‘sprouting’ must be 
connected with some old-world superstition. Among the ancient Semites it was a regular custom to pour water on the 
graves, which suggests the idea of causing something to grow. Among the Arabs one of the usual prayers for the dead 
was that Heaven might send rain upon their graves (cp. Wellhausen, este arabischen Heidenthums, pp. 182 ff.). For 
the belief that the life of the deceased lies dormant in his bones, see Tylor, Primitive Culture, i, pp. 150 ff.; Jevons, 
Intr. to the Hist. of Rel., p. 56; Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 530 ff. 

Who recovered...(hope). This is an interesting summary of the outstanding teaching of the book of the Twelve 
Prophets, as Ben-Sira conceived it. Their book is to him essentially one of consolation and hope. This was also the 
view of the Rabbinic teachers who, in order to avoid a gloomy and threatening conclusion to the whole book (Malachi 
ends with the words, ‘Lest I come and smite the earth with a curse’), directed (sec the Massorah) that the last 


verse but one should be repeated in reading! This is also the case with the books of Isaiah, Lamentations, and 
Ecclesiastes. 


1 So as to follow the actual last verse. 
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SIRACH 49. 11-16 


(s) XLIX. 11-13. Zerubbabel, Foshua the son of Fosedeg, and Nehemiah (3 +2 distichs). 


11 * How shall we magnify Zerubbabel— 


He, indeed was as a signet on the right hand ;— 


12! And also! Jesus, the son of Josedeq? 


Who in their days” built the House™*, 
And set up on high °the Holy Temple®, 
Which was prepared for everlasting glory. 


13 >Nehemiah,— glorious is his memory?! 


Who raised up Your ruins?4, 
‘ And healed our breaches, 
And set up gates and bars’. 


(2) XLIX. 14-16. Conclusion (Enoch, Foseph, Shem, Seth, £ noch, and Adam) (3 distichs). 


14 ®Few like® Enoch have been created on earth ; 


tHe also was taken up" *(from off the face thereof) %*. 


15 “Like Joseph was ever a man born ?” 


His body* also Yendured a visitation’. 


16 7Shem, Seth?,#and Enoch were (ighly honoured) *; 


But above every living thing "was the beauteous glory of? Adam. 


last words perhaps = nox Mpna [Smend] or mpn nox | Peters]) k-k 99 ALS. damaged; restore with 
Smend (cp. Peters) = & subsianthally : 


bsant mx ada aD 
spy Sy omina xin 
sayy 33 yw ne oD 
m9 392 ODD WR 


I-1 So S: G& and Sah ovras m A B* rupyov (?) (BI otKov) n $ ‘who in their poverty ’ 0-0 @& daov (A vaov) 


aytov Kuptw P-P Qh xat vepovow (xe-8 A Neepitov) emt ToAV TO pynpogvvoy, 7O 248 Kat ev exdexTots nv Neeptas 
(70 lepejuas ) ov emt ToAv TO pYNnLOGUYOY avTou (70 auT@v) 9-9 Gr nye (S npwv ) TELXN (x* yetrdn, NCA Tetx7) TENT WKOTA 
rt  fransposes these wo clauses S-3 Ok oude evs t-t S$> u A perereOn (Cx avednppén) v-v Reading 


with Bacher (]QR, xii. 281) 2B Syn (cp. Gamo rys -yns) for DID (= ? ‘in person’ [Smend | or ‘ within’ [Schechter ]) 
i Gk ouvde ws (B 68 o de) Iwond eyern On (Textus Receptus eyevyn6n) avnp : % ‘A mother’ (misunderstanding ON) 
‘like Joseph was not born’: + youpevos adekgwv otnptypa Naov (= |. 1 a, B 3) X Q& ta ogra y-Y¥ 70 248 


(s) XLIX. 11-13 (ZERUBBABEL, JOSHUA, AND NEHEMIAH). 
Il. asa Signet... See Hag. ii. 23; cp. Jer. xxii. 24 for the full phrase. 
1 ee Or eee? 2h Ezra ill. 2, 3. 
the House. As Smend points out, ofkoy may be a correction of rupyor, which can be used of any lofty building ; 
cp. Josephus (Bel/. Jud. vii. 10. 3), who speaks of the temple of HelionoliSeenees (capa ia . 
set up on high... For the Hebrew phrase cp. Ezra ix. 9. 
...for everlasting glory. An echo of the Messianic Hope, cp. Hag. il. 7, 9. 

_13. glorious is his memory. The warmth of the terms with which Ben-Sira speaks of Nehemiah contrasts 
significantly with his silence regarding Ezra; apparently the latter did not occupy so high a place of estimation within 
the circle of the scribes to whom Ben-Sira belonged as was the case with the later scribes. These earlier Sopherim were 
profoundly affected by the spirit of the Wisdom-Literature, and had an altogether wider outlook. There is a marked 
contrast in this respect between Ben-Sira and the generality of the later Rabbis, with whom in so many other respects 
he has such striking marks of affinity. It would seem that Nehemiah’s pious aspiration that he might be remembered 


for good (Neh. xili. 14, xxil. 31) has met with a sympathetic response on the part of Ben-Sira. 
Who raised up our ruins. See Neh. ili, dassimm. 


gates and bars. Cp. Neh. vi. 1, vii. 1. 
(¢) XLIX. 14-16 (CONCLUSION), 


14-16. In order to provide a fitting conclusion to the Praise of the Fathers, and at the sa 
: : me time to mark it off from 
a epee of Sa Pee ane C I) ene reverts to the most glorious of the Fathers of old. With 
enhancing Israel's glory, Joseph is bracketed with Enoch, and Sh : i — 
ee ae with those of the numan se (Smend). and Shem, Seth, and Enamel 
14. Few like Enoch. Enoch has already been referred to in xliv. 16. @& ‘not one o I 
- syle ... Involves a difficulty, seeing 
that reat fee me ees up por dying (2 Kings ii. 11) ; 9) removes the difficulty (‘Few...’) 3 ‘ 
e also was taken up. Cp. Gen. v.24. The omission of this whole cl it. n 
dogmatic reason (SPAS Critsalit 46 see ROSE aN whole clause by % (see crit. note) may be due to 
15. Kis body also... 1.e. a providential visitation in bein i 
fg g transported from Egypt to the land of promise 
ice 255 Eliah; joeech howe XXIV. 32). ee was translated into heaven in a wonderful way, but ered this 
: wever, enjoyed t i istincti rj ; 
death from a foreign country to the Holy werd € unique distinction of having his body transported long after 
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SIRACH 49. 15 46—50. 4 


XLIX. 15¢and L. 1-24. Jn pratse of the High-Priest, Simeon, the son of Fochanan 
(T+3Z4143424243434342424243+142+43 distichs). 


15 6 *Great among his brethren and the glory” of his people 


50 : 


2 


33 


4 


Was Simeon, the son of Jochanan® the priest 4°. 
°In whose time the House was renovated2®, 
And in whose days the Temple was fortihed ; 
6iIn whose days the wall was built }, 
k (Having) ‘turrets for protection! like™ a king’s palace: ; 
mm In whose time a reservoir was dug, 
A water-cistern” “like the sea° in its abundance™. 
?He took thought for his people [to preserve them] ‘from robbers?, 
And fortified his city against the enemy’?. 


-++ vio Kuptov: & ‘ was buried in peace’ Z-Z fr SUL a-a GF ev avOpwras elogacOnoay : % ‘and Enoch among 
men were created’: # W9p5) (v. 15) wie, for which read \793)...: % combines G& and ® and misreads \133) 
as (S8)92) b-b G& ev ty kriaee (= ANTI for N7NaN) 

a-a ... myoupevos adeAdhwy arnprypa Auov Stpwv Ovtov (B* &* Tovtov) wos cepevs o peyas b® noxan: S rdb> 
(== navy ‘ crown ’) ¢ %S Syro-Hex xn) d $405 (= Gr) ©-© Gr os ev (wn avrov umepaev otxov 
{3 “i. ‘generation; in his days’ & Reading pra (Schechter) for appa (‘visited’): % moa) (‘was built ’) 
h & places v. 3 before v. 2 i-i Gr Kae um avrou edepedtwOn viyos Simdns k-k @& avaAnppa vWndov meptBodou tepou 
I-l Reading Nyd ND for pyo “dB m Reading 3 for 1 (‘in’) mm-mm Gf ev npepacs avtov ndarrwOn (read 
eXatrounOn with Fritzsche) atrodoxetov vdaTwy xadkus woe Oadacans to meptperpov: % ‘ He dug a well’ n Reading 
MUN for MWK 0-0 Reading DD (= &) for na pP~» 3 ‘And he saved his people from the enemy’ 
Id G ano rrwcews: Ha perditione T . . . evrodtopxnoat (‘to besiege ’) 


16. Shem... For this juxtaposition of Shem, Seth, and Adam, cp. 1 Chron. i. 1. Shem, Seth (and Enoch) 
‘represent the ancestors of the pious part of the post-diluvian and antediluvian world respectively’ (Edersheim). 

But above every living thing. The thought implicit here seems to be that Adam, in virtue of having been 
directly created by God without human parentage, enjoys a glory which is not shared by any other member of the 
human race (cp. Luke ii. 38). This idealization of Adam is a notable feature, and occurs here for the first time in 
Jewish literature; it played later an important part in the development of Messianic doctrine (the Second Adam); but 
it is precarious to impute such an idea to Ben-Sira, whose thought here may merely have been that Adam in his ideal 
aspect was only adequately and worthily represented in his pious descendants, i.e. the Chosen People. 


XLIX. 15 6+L. 1-24 (IN PRAISE OF THE HIGH-PRIEST SIMEON). 

XLIX. 15 6. Great among his brethren. Cp. Lev. xxi. Io, ‘ He that is the high-priest among his brethren.. .’ 

the glory of his people. ‘ N5N is used in Esther 1. 4 in reference to the majesty of King Ahasuerus. 

L.1. Simeon. The second of the name, who lived at the beginning of the second century B.C.; it was this Simeon, 
not Simeon I, who was surnamed ‘the Righteous’, a title given, according to Smend, because he was the last of the 
house of Zadok to observe the Law. Josephus speaks of his father as Onias (Avézg. xii. 4. 10). 

Jochanar. [2 is a shortened form of JJM; cp. PD". (Ezek. i. 2) for j'2"7", which is also contracted to 
mi" (Jer. xxvii, 20) and WID (Jer. xxii. 24,28). For the Greek ‘Iovias cp. the form ‘31’, which occurs on an ossuary 
inscription found at Gezer (see PE FQ, 1904, p. 342). 

_ In whose time. i.€. Simeon was no more living when this was written; the Greek makes this still clearer, see 
crit. note. 

the House. Used in reference to the Temple in Ezek. xl. In the earlier literature it does not, as a rule, stand 
alone, but ‘of God’ or ‘of Jahveh’ is added; in 1 Kings vi (cp. also 2 Chron. i. 18, 11. 3, &c.), however, it 
stands alone. 

renovated. Lit., according to the emended reading (see crit. note), ‘to breach up’; the verb occurs in 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 10 as parallel to PIN ‘to repair’, also in reference to the ‘House’; this is its only occurrence in the O.T., 
though the noun P12 (‘a breach’) is found fairly frequently. 

the Temple was fortified. Cp. Josephus, Am/z¢. xii. 3. 3. 

2. turrets for protection. i.e. battlements placed at intervals along a wall, cp. v. 4 0. 

kere ine as iiayk ine palace, 

3. areservoir. M)py, cp. Isa. xxii. If. 

A water-cistern. The Hebrew as it stands has MW (‘J will talk’), which is clearly corrupt. Schechter, 
followed by Ryssel, reads TIMMY, as in Jer. xvill. 22 (the Qé7z has MMW); but this does not account for the presence of 
the &. Bevan, followed by Smend, suggests MiWX&, citing line 9 of the Mesha Inscription (MWA TI U'YyN) ryrodya NX FINI, 
‘And I built Baal-Meon and made therein a reservoir’; cp. also line 23: s[d npwen 5D NYY 7281, “And I made 
sluices (?) for the reservoir for water’); this seems to be preferable. The word does not occur in the O.T.; cp., 
however, T3W ‘a pit’, Jer. ii. 6, xviii. 20, and OW, with the same meaning, in Ps. lvii. 7, cxix. 85. 

in its abundance. 107 in reference to a mass of water occurs in Jer. x. 13, li. 16; cp. also 1 Kings xviii. 41. 

4. He took thought. For the expression ]9 1N7 in the sense of being concerned about something cp. Ps. xxxviii. 19. 

from robbers. IND lit. ‘from (becoming) a prey’; cp. Prov. xxiii. 28, the only other occurrence of the word in 
the O. T. 


fortified his city. Cp. xlvill. 17. 
against the enemy. Smend, on the basis of what was probably the text before the Greek translator, reads 
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SIRAC Hee Osec 


5 How glorious was he * when he looked forth from the Tent*, 
And* when he came out from the sanctuary | 
6 Like a morning-star *from between the clouds’, 
And like the full moon “on the feast-days™ ; . 
» x¥Like the sun shining upon the Temple of the Most High’, 
And like the rainbow *®becoming visible? in the cloud*’; 
8 ‘Like a flower on the branches® in the days of @the first-fruits?, 
eAnd as a lily by the water-brooks®, 
As the sprout’ of Lebanon on summer days, 
9 And £as the fire of incense® in the censer? ; 
Like a golden vessel! * beautifully wrought!*, 
Adorned with “all manner™ of precious stones ; 
10 Like a luxuriant® olive-tree °full of berries °, 
And like an oleaster? 4abounding in branches‘. 
11 ‘When he put on his glorious® robes’, 
And clothed himself in perfect* splendour, 


as Ok ev meptarpopy Aaav t S ‘ Temple’ us &> \-V Or ev peuw vedeAns W-W Ok ev npepats: 70 248 
+ aurns (leg. eoprns): & ‘in the days of Nisan ’ x) DL ensert ‘and’ y-y The clauses are transposed in V 
70 248 253 Syro-Hex zZSoG: ® ‘king Gee a-a G dhwrilov ev vededAats do€ns by Se c-¢ Reading 
DDI yID (zuslead of PIYDYID): G ws avOos podov: S ‘like spikenard ’ d-d Reading ora (Peters) for 
“yD: Ge vewy: S ‘of the field’: Z vernis €-€ Oh ws kpwa en e€0dwy vdaros iS ‘trees 8-5 Gk ws mup Kat 


NBavos: S ‘asthe smell of incense’ » Reading AnNon (= 8 &) for ANN iZ‘necklace’ kk So&: 
the Hebrew text 1s much mutilated: & ohoepupnroyr (‘all of beaten [gold]’) 1 Zit.‘enamelled’ ™™ Reading 


bs for by a> : 70 248 evmpenns (= 3) 0-0 Gi avabaddovea xaprous: % ‘great with branches ’ 
» G xumapiaaos aa Reading Ay nad mstead of A3y AYN (‘ giving its branches to drink’ = 3): G vpoupevy 


‘against a siege’ (reading “WY! instead of VSI). 3 renders according to the present Hebrew text. With regard to 
the text of & Smend says: ‘The infinitive is meaningless, for ézmroAtopxnaat cannot well=zod pr €umoAtopxnOnvat.’ It is 
true 7oAtdpxnars does not occur elsewhere, but éumodtopxety is also rare and is not found in the Bible. In any case & did 
not read V8, but WY, i.e. WSD3 or Wy. 

5. How glorious. Cp. xlvi. 2. 


when he came out. Ben-Sira is referring to the moment when the High-Priest, after having taken the ritual bath 
and being robed 1n the special garments, comes forth to offer the burnt-offering in atonement for himself and the people. 
It is the Day of Atonement that 1s referred to, the ritual of which is described in Lev. xvi; see especially vv. 23-25. 
Many further details of this ceremony are to be found in the Mishnic tractate Yowa; an English translation of this 
tractate with full notes by G. H. Box is published in Church and Synagogue, xi. 139 ff., xii. 49 ff. 

from the sanctuary. N305n May, lit. ‘from the house of the veil’ (i.e. the Holy of Holies), so called because 
of the veil of blue, purple, and crimson which separated the Holy of Holies (Dedzr) from the Holy Place (Aéhha/) ; but 
there was also a veil in front of this latter, separating it from the Court of the Priests; it must, however, be the former 


to which reference is made here, because the veil is spoken of as the Paroketh, whereas the veil before the Holy Place 
was known as the Afisakh. 
6. amorning-star. Lit. ‘a shining star’; cp. Ps. cxlviii. 3. 


...feast-days. It was full moon at the two chief feasts, Passover and Tabernacles. 

7. Like the sun shining. The Neo-Hebrew word (P"¥ Hiph.) occurs in xliii. g inthe margin; it is not found in the 
O.T. Josephus thus describes the effect of the sun shining on the Temple: ‘ Now the outward face of the Temple in 
its front wanted nothing that was likely to surprise either the minds or the eyes of men ; for it was wholly covered with 
plates of gold of great weight ; and when the sun arose it reflected back a truly fiery splendour, and caused those who 
forced themselves to look upon it to turn away their eyes, just as they would have done at the rays of the sun itself’ 
(Bell. 7Haa Nv, 5: 6). 


And like the rainbow... Ben-Sira evidently had the words of Ezek. i. 28 in mind: ‘As the appearance of the 
bow that ts in the cloud in the day of rain.’ 


8. Like a flower on the branches. Cp. the Midrash S/ir ha-Shirim to ii. 3: * Just as the apple-tree first brings 
forth the bloom and then its leaves.’ 


in the days of the first-fruits. Cp. Num. xxviii. 26 (Hebr. and Sept.). 
asalily. Cp. xxxix. 14. 
by the water-brooks. Cp. Is. xxx. 25, xliv. 4. 


the sprout of Lebanon. The same words (i220 M8) occur in Nahum i. 4; the reference ts to the cedars on 
Mount Lebanon. | . 


Ouas... fire pee lH. 15 Vico see also xine 1: 
Adorned... Cp. xlv.11. 


10. a Juxuriant olive-tree. Cp. Ps. lii. 10; Isa. xi. 16. 
full of berries. Cp. Is. xvii. 6. 


oleaster. In Neh. vin. 15 the oleaster (the wild olive-tree) and the olive-tree are also mentioned together. See 
further Nowack, //ebraische Archaologie, i, pp. 66, 238. 
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SIRACH © 50. same 


When he went up "to the altar of majesty”’, 
*And made glorious the court of the sanctuary * ; 

When he took the portions’ from 7the hand of his brethren’, 
While standing *by the blocks of wood 3, 

Around him the garland? of his sons‘, 
deTike young cedar-trees® in Lebanon ; 

And ‘like willows by the brook‘ did they surround him4, 
hAIl the sons of Aaron in their glory, 

And the Lord’s? fire-offering * in their hands, 
In the presence of the whole congregation! of Israel. 


1¥4™Until he had finished the service of the altar™ 


"And arranging the rows of wood of the Most High”, 


15 °(And) stretched forth his hand to the cup, 


P And poured out of the blood of the grape? ; 
Yea, poured (it) out at the foot‘ of the altar, 
A sweet-smelling savour *to the Most High, the All-King'®. 


ev (248>) vepedais (= poy D712) ry & ev rw avadapBavew avrov atoAny Oo€ns 8 3+ ‘holy’ t Reading 
b1b3 for 132 (Smend) u-u % ‘to receive the songs of praise ' v @& ‘holy (altar) ’ x-x 3 ‘In the beauty 
of the might of the sanctuary ¥Y X% ‘the pieces of flesh ’ Z-Z Ok ex yetipwv tepwy a-* GF map ecyapa Bwpov 
b Lit, ‘ crown’ ¢ % G& ‘ brethren’ d-d S> e-€ Gr ws BAaornua Kedpov (referring lo the High- Priest) 
f-f  oredeyn hourikov (¢ stems of palm-trees :) h G+ Kae iS> K hk mpoogpopa 1 3 ‘people’ 
m-M @F cat ouvredecav Aettoupyev emt Bwopwv n-U Cr coounoat mpoodopay Ywiorouv Mavroxparopus: 2 ‘and to serve 
the Most High with holy joy’ °° 99> ¢hrough homozroteleuton, both this and the preceding verse ending presumably 


with yoy (‘Most High’). b-» 3 * And took old wine’ a Lit. ‘foundations’; 3 ‘side’ rr 3> 


11. glorious robes. For the description of the High-Priest’s attire see Exod. xxvill. 36-42, xxix; cp. Sirach 
xlv. 6-13; Yoma vil. 5; also Josephus, Azz. in. 7. 4-7, Bell. Iud.v. 5. 7. 
When he went up... Cp. Lev. xvi. 18, ‘And he shall go out unto the altar that is before the...’ 
the altar of majesty. ‘117 (‘majesty’) is not used in the O.T. in reference to the altar. 
And made glorious the court of the sanctuary. NY (= mepBody, precincts’) is used of the ledge (R.V: 


‘settle ’) surrounding the altar of Ezekiel, see Ezek. xlill. 14,17, 20,xlv. 19; but Wp is never used of the altar, always 
meaning ‘sanctuary’; we must, therefore, take WY in ils later meaning, as in 2 Chron. iv. 9, where it is used in reference 
to the great, i.e. the outer, court; it is also used in this sense inthe Mishnic tractate Yowa, where details concerning the 
ritual on the Day of Atonement are given; e.g. ini.8 mention is made of the MY being ‘full of Israelites’, and in iv. 3 
there is a reference to ‘the pavement which is in the court’ (7Uyay TI), 

1z. When he took the portions. i.e. of the animals to be sacrificed; see the details in Vowza it. 5-7. For Mn3 
used in the sense of portions of sacrificed animals cp. Exod. xxix. 17; Lev. 1. 8, vill. 20, ix. 13. 

blocks of wood. MD yp", lit. ‘rows’, i.e. the pieces of wood laid ready for use. The word comes from the root 
V7y ‘to lay in order’, which is used technically for laying the wood in order for the burning of the sacrifice ; cp. Gen. 
xxii. 9; 1 Kings xviii. 23. According to Rabbi Eliezer ben Hyrqanus, who lived during the first century A.D. (Weg7l/ath 
Ta'anith v), the fifteenth day of Ab was the great day for wood-offering, ‘when both priests and people brought kindling- 
wood in large quantities to the altar, for use in the burning of sacrifices during the whole year’ (EA, i.26a@). Josephus 
(Bell. Iud. 1. 17. 6) refers to this when he says: ‘ Now the next day was the festival of Xy/ophoria, upon which the 
custom was for every one to bring wood for the altar, that there might never be a want of fuel for that fire which 
was unquenchable and always burning.’ 
Like young cedar-trees. Cp. the somewhat similar expression in Ps. cxxvii, 3 ON ‘Snv. 
like willows by the brook. Cp. Lev. xxill. 40; Job xl. 22; Is. xliv. 4; for the rendering of & (see critical 
note) cp. Exod. xv. 27; Num. xxxill. 6; Ps. xcil. 12, 13. 
13. Inthe presence of... Cp. the same phrase in 1 Kings viii. 22. 
14. the service of the altar. Lit. ‘to serve the altar’ Nar nw ; cp. the similar ohrase in Joeli. 13 FAW Nw. 
the rows of wood. See note on v. 128. 

15. poured out of the... Cp. Josephus, 477. 11.9. 4: ‘They bring the same quantity of oi! which they do of wine, 
and they pour the wine about the altar.” See Num. xxvin. 1-8; cp. Yowa iil. 4. For the expression ‘blood of the 
grape’ cp. xxxix. 26; Gen. xlix. 11; Deut. xxxil. 14. The stress laid upon the drink-offering is noteworthy; in the 
Mishna ( Yoma) it is merely mentioned, nothing more. 

A sweet-smelling savour = 02 9", the technical term for an odour soothing to God ; it is usually employed in 
reference to burnt-offerings (cp. Gen. vill. 21; Exod. xxix. 18; Lev. i.9; Num. xv, &c., &c.); in, e.g., Exod. xxix. 41 
the drink-offering is mentioned together with it; in Ezek. xvi. 19 it occurs in reference to offerings of flour, oil, and honey 


to idols; but in Ezek. xx. 28 it says: ‘... there they presented the provocation of their offering, there also they made 
their sweet savour, and they poured out there their drink-offerings.’ 
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SIRACH 50. 16-21 


16 Then the sons of Aaron® sounded 
With the trumpets tof beaten work‘ ; 
Yea, they sounded and caused a mighty blast to be heard 
«For a remembrance before the Most High*. 
17 (Then) all flesh * hasted together’ 
And fell upon their faces to the earth, 
To worship *before the Most High*, 
“Before the Holy One of Israel*’. 
18*And the sound of the song was heard?, 
And Pover the multitude” “they made sweet melody‘*; 
19 4° And all the people of the land cried® 
In prayer before the Merciful, 
f Until he had finished &the service of the altar®‘, 
» And His ordinances had brought him nigh unto Him?. 
20 Then he descended, and lifted up his hands 
Upon the whole congregation of Israel}, 
k And the blessing of the Lord (was) upon his lips‘, 
And he glorified himself with the name of the Lord! 
21 ™And again they fell down™, (now) to receive” 
°The pardon? of God from him °°. 


® #)+ ‘the priests’; &+ ‘shouted and’ t-t 3 ‘before all the people of Israel’ u-u % ‘in order to bless 
before all the people’ ah W G ‘the people’ ——-* & ‘their Lord’ y-yY ‘Ged’ 2-2 Of 
‘the Almighty God Most High’ a-a # Ut, ‘ And the song gave its voice’: @& ‘And the singers praised (Him) 
with their voices’: % ‘They gave their voice to thanksgiving ’ b-b Gh ev mACtoT@ o1Ke c-¢ Reading 
7 IayA (= &) enstead of 17 Iya (‘they arranged his lamp’) d-d @& ‘And the people besought the 
Lord Most High ’ e-€ S> {-f See nole on 14 a above S-& di xoopos Kuptov h-h @ «ae ryv Aetrovpytay 
auTou eteActw@oay 1 Gr vwev Igpand k-k @& Sovvae evAoytay Kupto (S V 70 253 Syro-Hex kuptov ) EK xethewr 
auTou ] G& avrov (157 kuptov) m-im QF xa edevrepwoev ev TMpoTKvyyceEt n Reading nawd = i) for alg 
(Smend) 0-0 G& rnv evdoytay mapa Yyiorov b Reading nvdt (Smend) ; the text 1s somewhat mutilated, but 


Smend says that the letters ‘3, namentlich », sind kaum zweifelhaft ; von n ist anscheinend der linke Fuss 


se 


16. With the trumpets... Cf. Num.x. 2(R. V. marg.); for WWp (‘beaten work’) cp. Is. iii. 24. 


For a remembrance... Cp. Num. x. 10. 
17. To worship... Cp. 2 Chron. xxix. 28. 
18. over the multitude... i.e. the prostrate congregation. 
19. And His ordinances... The Hebrew word 0DW», which often has the sense of ‘judgement’, is also used as 


a technical term expressive of something that is due to somebody ; thus in Deut. xviii. 3, ‘this shall be the priest’s due 
from the people -.., cp. Deut. xxi.17; in Num. xv. 24 reference is made to the offerings to the Lord ‘in accordance 
with what is due’, or, as the R. V. renders it, ‘according to the ordinance’ (DDWD3), cp. Job xxxvi. 6, Prov. xviii. 5. 

20. Then he descended. According to Lev. ix. 22, Aaron does not descend from the altar until after he has 
pronounced the Blessing, and Yoma vi. 2 seems to agree with this. 

And the blessing of the Lord... Cf. Voma vi. 2,‘And the priests and the people who are standing in the 
court (MYA), when they hear the “ Ineffable Name” (WD7 DY) proceeding out of the mouth of the High-Priest, then 
they bow themselves down and worship, falling down upon their faces, and say: “Blessed be the Name of the glory of 
His Kingdom for ever and ever.”’ This was the only occasion on which the Holy Name was pronounced. As 1s well 
Snowy, in the Hebrew text of the O. T. the name 7) (‘Jehovah’= /Jahveh) is written with the vowels of Adonaz 
( Lord’), and pronounced so; if the title Adonxai precedes 717 (i.e. if the text has ‘the Lord Jahveh’) it 1s written 
with the vowels of Z/ohim (‘God ’). This was done in order to avoid pronouncing the Holy Name. In the Hebrew 


° . 5 
of Sirach, Jahveh is always written "* or ". This non-uttering of the Holy Name was not always due to reve- 
rential fear, but often also because of superstitious dread. ‘The names of supernatural beings, such as gods and 
Spirits, are commonly believed to be endowed with marvellous virtues, and the mere utterance of them may work 
wonders and disturb the course of nature’ (Frazer, The Golden Bough*,i, p. 441). This must certainly have applied 
at one time to the mass of the uncultured among the Israelites. There is a curious passage in Pirge Aboth v. 14, 
where it is said that ‘Noisome beasts come into the world for vain swearing, and for the profanation of the 
(divine) Name’, : 

he glorified himself. 1.e. because he was privileged to utter the Holy Name. 
Pr eae ey fell ae -.. The verse presents us with the picture of the whole congregation falling 
ig seem ena cine te the Pee it was in order to receive the High-priestly blessing, now it is in order 
Sa fe oat aie ae cae oe ying pardon for sin, through God’s minister; cp. the somewhat similar thing 
ofc ceeee ce a ue 7 t ag came forth fire from before the Lord, and consumed upon the altar the burnt- 
ie ee ; and when all the people saw it, they shouted, and fell down on their faces’; the acceptance of 

2 cate eS a)! of divine forgiveness which the whole congregation received prostrate. In Ben-Sira’s 

day, apparently, the ‘ absolution’ was pronounced by the High-Priest. 
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i) 


SIRACH 50. 22-27 


22 Now "Pbless 4the God of all”, 
Who doeth wondrously® on earth’, 
Who exalteth mant from the womb, 
And dealeth with him according to His will”. 
23 May He grant you wisdom’ of heart, 
And may there be peace ‘among you”. 
24 May, His mercy be established * with Simeon’, 
**Y And may He raise up for him the covenant of Phinehas; 
May one never be cut off from him’; 
* And as to his seed**, (may it be) as the days of heaven’**. 


L. 25,26. Three Detested Nations (2 distichs). 


25 For two nations doth my soul feel abhorrence, 
(Yea), and (for) a third, which is not a people ; 

26 * The inhabitants of Seir® and* Philistia, 
And that foolish nation that dwelleth in Sichem*. 


SUBSCRIPTION 71O THessook 


L. 27-29. The Concluding Words of Feshua’, the son of Eleasar, the son of Sira (2+2 distichs). 


27 4Wise instruction and apt proverbs°4 
eefsOf Jeshua’, 8the son of Eleazar82, the son of Sira§, 


erhalten’: Gk ryv evAoyrav: WH virtutem rp-pp && ‘bless ye all God’ a-4 #) ‘the Lord God of Israel’ : 


= ‘and the people of the land praised God ’ IT Gr rw peyadorovovrte mavrn s Reading dann or xdapn 
t & ‘ our days’ Eee eavour.: tr “mercy \ G ‘joyfulness ’ w-w @ ‘in our days in Israel (7o> 
in Israel) for the days of eternity ’ X-X GF ped nnov XX-XxX 5S ‘and with his seed ’ YG > cao 
Kat €v Tats nuepats avTov AvTpwoadOw nyas (7o>) aa G ot kaOnpevor ev oper Sapapecas (A 155 +xat): i in monte 
Sell b 5 ‘Gebal’: 70 248 Syro-Hex + xat avdpes ov katorxourtes © Or ev Sixipors d-d G madevav cvvecews 


kat emotnpns : & ‘all the proverbs of the wise and their riddles’ € Reading bun for Senn ee-ee S ‘are 
written in this book’, ome/ting all the rest of vv. 27 bcd f % pr. ‘of Simeon the son of’ soe Ox Jesusshe 
son of Sirach, Eleazar the Jerusalemite’: 7 Gh ‘his and the next line are transposed e8-8F 70 248 L> 


The pardon. See crit. note. The reading of G, ‘blessing,’ can scarcely be right, as the preceding verse has just 
dealt with the High-priestly blessing. 

22. Now bless... Martin Rinckart composed his hymn ‘ Nun danket alle Gott’ (‘Now thank we all our God’) 
on the basis of this text. 

doeth wondrously. Cp. Judges xiii. 19 (reading noon = Sept. )- 

23. May He grant... The clause also occurs as xlv. 26a. 

24. with Simeon. The alteration in G@ is evidently intentionai, and the same applies to the omission of the two next 
lines; the ‘covenant of Phinehas’ had come to an end by the time that Ben-Sira’s grandson made his translation, so that 
the passage as found in #) would have appeared inappropriate. The mention of Simeon does not necessarily mean that 
he was still living when Ben-Sira wrote (see note on zv. 1); ‘Simeon’ stands here for his house and lineage. 

the covenant of Phinehas. Cp. xlv. 24, 25. 
May one never be cut off... i.e. May his line always have a successor. 
as the days of heaven. i.e. endless. 

L. 25, 26 (THREE DETESTED NATIONS). 

25, 26. These verses must probably have been added at the close of the book (if not by the author himself, which, 
however, 1s likely enough, then by a contemporary) with the special object of warning readers against those belonging to 
the three races mentioned. There was ample ground for the utterance of these words; the inhabitants of Seir, 1.e.the 
Idumaeans (Edom), had been the bitter enemies of the Jews ever since the Return from Babylon; see e.g. Obad. 11-14; 
Ps. cxxxvil. 7; Lam. iv. 21; Ezek. xxv. 12-14, xxxv. 14, xxxvi. 3; Mal. 1. 2-53 Judith vii. 8, 18: according to 1 Macc. 
v.65 Hebron, and the villages thereof, were in possession of the Edomites (‘the children of Esau’) in the days of Judas 
Maccabaeus, cp. Josephus, Amz. xii. 8. 6, Bell. Jud. iv. 9.7; they had probably occupied this territory, which was less 
unfertile than their own land, ever since the Captivity. The antipathy which Ben-Sira had for the Philistines is easily 
understood when it is remembered how strongly Hellenized their country had become; in the centuries following the 
Macedonian conquest the influence of Greek civilization was profound and wide-reaching (for details see £ 8B, ili. 3725). 
But the most hated of all were the people of Sichem, i.e. the Samaritans, as is well known; they were, as Smend paints 
out, especially dangerous to their neighbours at this time, because the Seleucidae had made common cause with them 
against the Jews. 

that foolish nation. 52) Tepeepeedice5, Welt. xxxn- 21. 

L. 27-29. SUBSCRIPTION TO THE BOOK. 

27. apt. ODN; cp. Prov. xxv. 11, NIDN-Y 127 12°I “a word aptly spoken’ (Symmachus renders it €v xatp@ avrov). 
Smend thinks that both here and in Prov. xxv. 11 the reference is to metrical form. 

Jeshua... # inserts ‘Simeon the son of’, so also.in the two subscriptions at the end of the book; but 
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SIRACH 50. 27—<eél. 3 


ine hi Which he declared in the explanation of his heart", 
And which he taught with understanding’®°. 
28 Blessed is the man‘! who meditateth* on these things’, 
m And he that layeth them up in his heart shall become wise™. 
G  29"For if he do them, Che shall be strong for all things®, 
hy” PFor the fear of the Lord is life?® 


APPENDIX TO THE BOOK (LI. 1-30) 


(a) LI. 1-12, A Prayer (24+2424+34+24+24+2+4243 distichs). 


5]; 92"T will thank Thee, °Jahveh, O King,° 
4] will praise Thee, O God ‘of my salvation®®*, 
I will declare Thy Name’, 8(Thou) strength of my lifes; 
2 For Thou hast redeemed my soul from death}, 
iThou didst keep back my flesh from the Pit’, 
k And from thé power of Sheol Thou didst deliver my foot *; 
'Thou didst preserve me™ from the scourge of a slanderous tongue, 
And from the lips "of them that turn aside to lies™ ; 
°Thou wast Pon my sideP? in the face of those that rose up against me ; 
3 ‘Thou didst help me, according to the abundance of Thy mercy, 
Out of the snare ?of those that watch for my stumbling’, 
And from the hand of those that seek my life ; 
From manifold troubles didst Thou save me?, 


h-b Reading "WnbI (so Smend for yy) x» 125 Ww i-l G@ eyapaga ro BiB tour | here follows 27 b|, 
os avapBpnoev codrav amo xapoias avrou li Gk os k @ avacrpadnoerat 1 7+ bonis m-m 
‘and learneth them and becometh wise in them’ LM o-o S ‘the height of the fear of the 
Lord is excellent above all things ; take hold thereof, my son, and let it not go’ b-P Jn ® these words form 


one line with i. tba; & ore hos (106 oBos ) Kuptou to txvos avrov: 55 70 248 254 Syro-Hex + xa ros evoeBeow 
eOwxe coguav: 55 70 248 254 + evdAoynros Kuptos ets Tov awa yevoito yevotto: 70 + dofa aot o Geos nav Sofa cor 
q40 Syro-Hex >ch. li. 

a-a Transposed in ® b mpocevyn Inoov viov Secpay rnserted as title by & ce So G@ S: ‘my God, my 
Father ’ dd ‘Every day will I praise Thy Name, O Lord’, misplaced after v. 11 e-e @& ‘my Saviour’ 
f 3+ ‘in praises’ &-§ &G@> : S ‘my trust is (in) the Most High from everlasting’ h-b @ ott oxenaorns 
kat BonOos eyevou pot il Gf xat ehurpwow To cepa pov e£ anwXas k-k > I-lS>: Gk xa ex maydos StaBodns 
yAwoons m # + ‘from the slander of the people ’ n-1 GF epyatopevay wevdos 0-0 &> PoP 77 tere me, 
1-9 G& eyevov Bonbos, kat ehutpoocw pe kata To mANOos eeov Kat OvOpaTos Gov Ek Bpvypav eroipos eis Bpwpa, (N Kat) ex XEtpos 
Cyrouvtwy Tyy Wuxny pou ex mAELovwv OdtWeav wy ecyov rr Reading why YDS (Schechter) 





Ben-Sira’s grandson, in the Prologue to his Greek translation of the book, calls the writer Jeshua’, the son of Sirach. 
It is probable that the mention of Simeon here is due to the occurrence of this name in vv. 1, 24. 
28. Blessedis... Cp. Ps.i. 1. 


29. For ifhe... There can be no doubt that originally # had this clause in some form. 
waelates, 4p, Prov. xiv. 27, xix. 23: 


LI. 1-30 (APPENDIX TO THE BOOK). 

(a) LI. 1-12 (A PRAYER). 

LI. 1. Jahveh, O King. Cp. Ps. cxlv. 1. The consensus of both @& and % against #) favours the reading in the 
text ; for my God, my Father of 9} cp. Exod. xv. 2, and the Adinu Maikenu prayer in the Jewish Liturgy (Singer’s ed., 
PPp- 55-57), as well as the Shemoneh ‘Esreh (‘ The Eighteen Benedictions’) (see, further, Taylor’s edition of Prge Aboth, 


Excursus v, p. 124; the Hebrew text of Shemoneh ‘Esreh is given by Dalman in Die Worte Jesu, pp. 299-304). 
O God of my salvation. Cp. Ps. xviii. 46, xxv. 5. 


I will declare Thy Name. Cp. Ps. xxii. 22, cil. 21. 


(Thou) strength... Cp. Ps. xxvii. 1. 
2. Thou hast redeemed. Cp. Ps. xlix. 15, Iv. 18, vi. 13, Ixix. 18. 
Thou didst keep back... Cp. Job xxxiii. 18; Ps. Ixxviii. 50. 


Thou didst deliver my foot. Cp. Ps. xxv. 15. 
that turn aside to lies. Cp. Ps. xl. 5. 
... that rose up against me. Cp. Ps. iii. 1, Ivi. 9. 
3. the abundance of Thy mercy. Cp. Ps. v. 7, Ixix. 13, cvi. 7, 45. 
of those that watch for... For the Hebrew (see crit. note) cp. Jer. xx. 10. 
that seek my life. Cp. Ps. xxxv. 4, xl. 14, Ixiii. QO; bore: 
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SIRACH 51. 4-11 


#° 4 And from the straits of the flame round about (me), 
‘tFrom the midst of the fire that I kindled not‘, 
5 "From the deep of the belly of Sheol®’, 
*From the lips of wickedness, and from the framers of lies’, 
6 *And the arrows® of a deceitful tongue. 
My soul drew nigh” unto death, 
And my life? to the nethermost? Sheol ®. 
7°And I turned about on every side’, 4yet there was none to help mne°?, 
ee And I looked for one to uphold**, but there was none. . 
8 Then did I remember ‘the loving-kindnesses of Jahveh', 
And His mercies? which have been from of old, 
hWho delivereth them that trust in Him®, 
‘And redeemeth them from all evil*‘. 
g And I lifted up my voice! ™from the earth”, 
2 And cried out for help from the gates of Sheol®. 
10 ° Yea, I cried”: ‘O Jahveh?, my Father ¢art Thou??, 
*For Thou art the hero of my salvation’ ; 
'TForsake me not™ in the day® of trouble, 
‘In the day of wasteness and desolationt. 
I will praise Thy Name continually, 
uAnd will sing Thy praise" in prayer’. 


I 


hm 


8-8 S> t-t Reading (2:7. ‘that was not kindled ’) nnd) xd WN Jina: Ge «ai ex peaov mupos ov ovK efexavoa 
u-u Reading Sixw on oan (ch) \-V Ge xat aro yAwoons axafaptou Kat Aoyou Wevdovs XX Q Baothet 
StaBorn: ‘which presents a gloss (“arrows of the tongue’ = slander) fogether with a corruption of an original 
Bodtdes (Jer. 1x. 8) or Bern (cp. Job XXxix. 22, Baonde B: Bada xo®A = i))’ (Hart) y B nvecev (WAV 
% 3): DZ laudabit dominum 23 ‘spirit’: Gk+nv cvveyyos @ NCA 248 Karorarov (Qk Kato) b $+ ‘and 
my spirit draweth near unto death’ C-C Q mepieryov pe marvtober d-d $ ‘in order that I might be upheld ’ 
8° é& 4 >‘me’ ee-ee Of euBderwy (A cBrerov, 248 eneBXeror) ets avTiAnuw avOpwrav {-f Q& rou edeous cov Kupte 
8-8 Gk rns epyactas cov h-h Q@& ore e£eAn rovs vropevovras ce i-i G& eat cw ers avrous ex xetpos ebvwv (NA €xOpor, 


V Tovnpov) k-k $ ‘from him that is stronger than they’ I G& txerecay m-m B emt ynv, S A ano yns ( 
amo opyys) u-D @& xa umep Oavarov (A aro aflavatov) pucews edenOnv: & ‘and I made supplication ’ 
emexaAecapny Kupioy TaTEpa Kuptov pov 00 Reading SIPS) (= G& 3) for DNS) (‘ Yea, I exalted ’) 


4-4 % ‘from on high’ rr @& >: % ‘mighty Lord and Saviour’ rr-tr Q& pin pre eyxaradimew S Gr ev npepacs 
(248 253 €¥ NMEpa = i) t-t Gr ev xatpw vrepnparwy aBonOnaras : > u-u Reading JANI (Send) = Ne 


for 77218) (‘And I will remember thee ’) v Gt ev e£oporoynoe : S ‘in praises’ 


4. the straits of the flame. Cp. Is. xlvil. 14. 


that I kindled not. Cp. Job xx. 26; a figurative way of expressing the presence of troubles not of one’s 


own making. 


5. From the deep... This rendering is uncertain, as 09% does not occur in this connexion in the O.T.; cp. 


Jonah ii. 3; note, however, {D1 (‘belly’) is not used elsewhere in a similar connexion. 
the framers of lies. Lit. ‘them that plaster lies’, cp. Job xiii. 4; Ps. cxix. 69. 
6. And the arrows... Seecrit. note. Cp. Ps. Ji. 2. 
My soul drew nigh... Cp. Ps. Ixxxviil. 3. 
to the nethermost Sheol. Cp. Ps. Ixxxvi. 13, Ixxxviil. 6. 
7. [turned about... Cp. Ps. cv. 12; Is. Ixu. 5. 
8. ... the loving-kindnesses... Cp. Ps. xxv. 6. 
... them that trust in Him. Cp. Ps. xvi. 1. 
And redeemeth them... Cp. Gen. xlvill. 16; Ps. cxxi. 7. 


from allevil. Y Son, for which Smend would read Y" 4} (=x) ‘from the hand of evil’, cp. Hab. il. 9; which 


Peters reads 1¥ 1% (‘from the power of the enemy’); @& possibly read this, cp. 1 Kings xxvill. 18. 
9. from the gates of Sheol. Cp. Is. xxxvili. 10; Jonah 11. 3. 


10....my Father art Thou. See note onv.1; cp. Ps. Ixxxix. 26. The rendering of & (see crit. note) is probably 


due to Christian influence. Cp. Ps. 11. 7, cx. I. 


the hero of my salvation. Cp. ‘the rock of my salvation’ in Ps. Ixxxix. 26 (cp. Ps. Ixil. 2), and ‘the strength 


of my salvation’ in Ps. cxl. 7 (cp. Isa. xxxiil. 6). 
In the day of wasteness... See Zeph. i. 15, from which this is quoted. 
11. I will praise... Cp. Ps. cxlv. 2. 


And will sing Thy praise. This rendering of & is preferable to that of 3; the two verbs 12? and b5m occur 


together in Ps. cxxxv. 3. 
in prayer. Cp.1. 19. 
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SIRAGH 51. Treigs 


iH)” *¥ Then did Jahveh hear my voice’, 
And gave heed to my supplication ; 
12“ And He redeemed me from all evil 
x And delivered me* ‘in the day of trouble’. 
Therefore will I give and offer praise’, 
And bless 7*the Name of Jahveh’*: — 


(b) 12i-xvi (Extant only in Hebrew): A Thanksgiving (=1+4+4+443 distichs). 


i. Give thanks unto Jahveh, for He is good ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
ii. Give thanks to the God.of praises ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
iii. Give thanks unto Him that keepeth Israel ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
iv. Give thanks unto Him that formeth all ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
v. Give thanks unto the Redeemer of Israel; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
vi. Give thanks unto Him that gathereth the outcasts of Israel ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. | 
vil. Give thanks unto Him that buildeth His city and His Sanctuary ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
viii. Give thanks unto Him that maketh a horn to sprout for the house of David ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
ix. Give thanks unto Him that chooseth the sons of Zadok to be priests ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 


ogee i! Beg W-W Gr eqwoas yap pe €€ atwdetas X-X Qf cat eferdou pe: V «at efedou pat Y-Y Ge ek Kaipov 
movnpov A + Kat e£tAov (szc) pac: @ ‘from all trouble © % OF + cor 4Z-tt 248 § Thy Name, 0 Lord) 3a ay 
holy Name’ 


gave heed to my supplication. Cp. Ps. cxl. 6, cx. 1. 
12. from allevil. Cp.v. 8 7. 
in the day of trouble. Cp.7. 1o¢; Ps. xli. 1. 


(6). I*vl, (EXTANT ONLY IN HEBREW): A THANKSGIVING. 

The Psalm which is here inserted is formed on the pattern of Ps. cxxxvi, that is, if this latter is prior in date; the 
possibility, however, of both having been composed on an earlier pattern (Peters) must be allowed for. It 1s probable 
that this Psalm is an amalgamation of two poems, a shorter one, vv. vi-ix, and a longer one, vv. I-v, x-xvI 
(=twelve verses). The first clause of each verse of the shorter poem is longer than the corresponding clauses of the 
longer poem. The place in which vv. vi-ix are inserted is the natural one, the word ‘ Israel being the point of 
attachment. The omission of the whole by G&S favours the opinion that it did not form part of the original book ; but 
Smend, who regards the whole as original, accounts for the omission by saying that & took exception to its ‘ un-Greek 
character oe as well as to the words in vw. ix, while S followed G in omitting it because of the anti-Jewish tendency which 
iS characteristic of S. This explanation seems inadequate, for the ‘un-Greek character’ would apply to the whole 
book, while the natural objection to v. ix (the downfall of the house of Zadok had taken place by the time the translation 
was made) would not account for the omission of the whole section. lt seems more likely that vv. vi-ix are original, 
and that the rest was subsequently added, the amalgamation of the two taking place as suggested above. See, however, 
the discussion in the Introduction, $ 3, iii. 


i. Give thanks... This verse is identical with Ps. cxxxvi. 13; cp. the refrain at the end of each verse in this 
psalm as well as in Ps. cxxxvi. 


i. the God of praises. Cp. Ps. xxii, 3, Ixxi. 6; and see also the Shemoneh‘Esreh (cp. note on v. 1 above) iii: 
The holy ones praise Thee every day.’ 
i, that keepeth Israel. Cp. Ps. cxxi. 3-8. 
iv. that formeth all. Cp. Jer. x. 16, li. 19. 
__¥. the Redeemer of Israel. Cp. Is. xliv. 6, xlix. 7, and Shemoneh ‘Esreh vii: ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the 
Kedeemer of Israel.’ 
oe that gathereth the outcasts... Cp. Ps. cxlvii. 2: Is. xi. 12, xxvii. 13, lvi. 8> ands parromee es ee 
essed art Thou, O Lord, who gatherest the outcasts of Thy people Israel.’ 
vi. that buildeth ... Cp. Ps. cxlvii. 2; Isa. xliv. 28; and Shemoneh ‘Esreh xiv : ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the 
Builder of Jerusalem.’ 
eee maketh a horn to sprout... Cp. Ps. cxxxii. 17; Ezek. xxix. 21; and Shemoneh ‘Esreh xv: ‘Do Thou 
oe y aise the shoot of David to sprout forth, and do Thou lift up his horn through Thy victorious salvation ; every 
_ li pelt or aang ie art Thou, O Lord, who causeth the horn of salvation to sprout forth.’ 
ny ithe sons of Zadok... Cp./].2 <2 San viviet ye < ln 20% vile 341 
Hebrew), xxix. 22; Ezek. xl. 46, xliv. 15, xlviil. Fis a. am ee 
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x. Give thanks unto the Shield of Abraham ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
xi. Give thanks unto the Rock of Isaac ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
xil. Give thanks unto the Mighty One of Jacob; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
xiii. Give thanks unto Him that hath chosen Zion: 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
xiv. Give thanks unto the King of the kings of kings ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
xv. And He hath lifted up the horn for His peopte ; 
The praise of all His pious ones, 
xvi. For the children of Israel, a people nigh unto Him, 
Hallelujah. 


(c) LI. 13-30. A Poem describing how Ben-Sira acquired Wisdom (= 14449 distichs). 


13 *When I was yet young, before I wandered abroad?, 
>T desired her and sought her out”. 
14 °In my youth I made supplication in prayer‘ ; 
4And I will seek her out even to the end. 
15 °She blossomed like a ripening grape®, 
My heart rejoiced in her?®. 
My foot trod fin her footstep’, 
From my youth §I learned Wisdom®. 


a-a i 7s mutilated; all that zs left is sn Ayr VN (I was young’)= 8. From here to v. 15a incl. §& 
1s wanting b-b @& e(ntnca codiay mpodharws ev mpooevxn pov o-c (yn i) this clause stands as v.16 a, which 
wt has displaced: Ge evavte vaov nktovy mepe avutns d-1 Wanting in ® e-e Reading éeEnvénoev ws mepxatovaa 


orapuadn (Bickell, cp. Sept. of Amos ix. 13) for «& avOovs ws mepxafovons crapvans: cp. & et effloruit tanquam 
praecox uva ft Reading AVN (Smend) for ANON: G ev evdurnre: BH 3+6O Lord’ 8-8 Gk tyvevov avtny 


x. the Shield of Abraham. Cp. Gen. xv. 1; Ps. xvili. 2, and Shemoneh ‘Esreh i: ‘ Blessed art Thou, the Shield 
of Abraham,’ 

xi. the Rock of Isaac. Cp. Deut. xxxii. 4; 2 Sam. xxill. 3; Ps. xvii. 2, xli. 9, Ixxi. 3; Is. xxx. 29, li. 15 in She- 
moneh ‘£sreh xviii the expression ‘ Rock of our life’ occurs. 

xii. the Mighty One of Jacob. Cp. Gen. xlix.24; Ps. cxxxil. 2, 5; Isa. 1. 24, xlix. 26, Ix. 16, and Shemoneh ‘Esreh 
1: ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, and God of our fathers, God of Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, the 
great, the mighty, and the fearful God.’ 

xiii, that hath chosen Zion. Cp. Ps. Ixxviii. 68, cxxxi. 13, cxxxv. 21, and Shemoneh ‘Esreh xvii: ‘Be pleased, 
O Lord our God, with Thy people Israel, and their prayer; and set up again the sacrificial service for the altar 
of Thine House... And may our eyes behold Thy merciful return to Zion. Blessed art Thou who restorest Thy 
Shekinah to Zion. (On the withdrawal of the Shefznah from earth, and the reasons for this, see the Midrash 
Bereshith Rabba, c. 19; the passage is given in the authors’ Zhe Religion and Worship of the Synagogue’, p. 219.) 

xiv. King of the kings of kings. Cp. the title ‘God of gods, and Lord of lords’ in Deut. x. 17. In Shesmoneh 
‘Esreh the title ‘King’ is applied to God five times, and in xi occur the words: ‘Reign Thou over us, O Lord, 
alone in loving-kindness and mercy.’ In Pirge Adboth iv. 32 occurs the expression: ‘The King of the kings of 
kings, the Holy One, blessed be He.’ 

xv, xvI. These two verses are identical with Ps. cxlviil. 14. 


(c) LI. 13-30 (A POEM). 

The Poem (vv. 13~30) which follows is an acrostic, each verse beginning with the letters of the Hebrew alphabet 
in their order; this had already been discerned by Bickell before the discovery of the Hebrew text (see the Zeztschrif¢ 
fiir katholische Theologie, vi. 326-3303 1882). 

13. When I was yet young. Cp. vi. 18; Wisd. viii. 2. 

before I wandered abroad. For this use of rAavacOa cp, xxxiv. 11 (= & xxxi. 12); Ben-Sira refers to his travels 
also in xxxix. 4. 

14. In my youth. Smend is probably right in regarding évavre vaov of G as a mistake for ev vedryri pov (= ¥)). 
in prayer. ¢v mpocevyy pov of G& belongs here, not inv.130.  _ 
15. My heart... This clause was probably longer originally ; it is unduly short as it stands. 

in her footstep. See critical note; &, as Smend points out, may have read T7Y/NI (‘in her footstep’) but 
misunderstood it; cp. Job xxiii. 11, ‘My foot hath held fast to His steps’; for #) as it stands cp. Ps. xxv. 5, xxvi. 3. 

I learned. Smend suggests the reading ‘NPN (‘I tracked’); cp. &, which certainly gives a better parallel to the 
preceding clause. For #) as it stands cp. Ps. Ixxi. 17; Prov. xxx. 3. 


oa, 
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SIRACH 51. 16-23 


16 I bowed down mine ear a little and received her®, 
And much knowledge did I find’: 
17 KAnd! her yoke was glorious to me‘, 
™ And to my Teacher do I offer thanks™. 
18 "I purposed to do good” «with her?®, 
°° And PT was not put to shame?, for I found her®. 
19 My soul was attached? to her, 
t And I turned not away my face from her’ ; 
‘I spread forth my hands to the heaven above’, 
t And for ever and ever I will not go astray from her'. 
"My hand opened her gates, 
And I entered unto her, and looked upon her”. 
20 YI set my soul aright” “after her’, 
*And I found her in her’ purity * ; 
I gat me understanding *through her guidance’. 
“Therefore °I shall not be forsaken”® 
21 My inward part was troubled¢ “like an oven’ “to look upon her’, 
Therefore have I gotten® a good possession. 
22 Jahveh gave fie the reward of my lips‘, 
And &with my tongue’ do I praise Him. 


23 Turn in® unto me, ye unlearned, 
And lodge in my house of instruction. 


h-h This clause has been displaced by 14 in Y i G +epavro: Sah+‘because of her’ (Smend) 


MpOKOTN EYEVETO pot EL ALTT lHy>, bul the \ ts required as the sixth letter of the alphabet, this being the sixth clause 
m-m Gr tem ddovre por codiav dwow Sogéav n-0 Qf StevanOnv yap rou mowuoat avrny ° A word has fallen out here 
00-00 Gr car efnrwoa ( perhaps a mistake for e(ntnoa = B) ro ayabov kat ov pn arcxvrOa b-P Reading W\3x (= &) 


for JAw ND (‘I will not turn back ‘) 4 G& dtapepaxiora (reading Apwy for Apwn): S ‘clave’. 


ev tromnoet Atpou SunxptBacapny s-8 Wanting in ®), 20a stands in place of tt t-t GF «ae ta ayvonpata avtns ermevOnaa 
tie Y-V Reading wD nIn> (= &) for “3 snn3 W-W Qh ets avrny x-x Ok? wrongly transposes this and 
the next clause YG 3 >‘her’ 2-2 Reading, with Smend, andannd for andnn (‘from the beginning ° 
— Or) a-a Only the first word and one letter of the second word are left in ® b-b S ‘TI shall not 
forsake her’ ¢ 4 ‘burned ’ cc-ce & > d-d Q& ex(yrncat avryp e # S+‘in her’ {-f Gr yAwooay 


pot peoOov pov 8-8 Gr ev avury h Reading \\D (= &) for Wb: & eyyare 


16. I bowed down mine ear. Cp. iv. 8, vi. 53. 
17. her yoke... Cp. vi. 24, 30, and v..26 of this chapter. 
to my Teacher. The Teacher is, of course, God. 
18. The text is very corrupt here, and must be emended with the help of &. 
19. In this verse G apparently had a text before it which in part differed from that of 1 as now extant. 


My hand opened her gates. For the thought of Wisdom having her dwelling-house cp. xiv. 23-25, Prov. ix. 1 ff. 


and looked upon her. Cp. xv. 7, ‘Sinners shal! not see her.’ 
20. understanding. Lit. ‘heart’; cp. Prov. xv. 32, xix. 8, where the same verb as here is used (133)). 
21. My inward part was troubled. Cp. Jer. xxxi. 20. 
Therefore have I gotten... Cp. Prov. iv. 7. 
22. the reward of my lips. i.e. success as a teacher. 
2am Varmint... Gp Prov. ix. 4, 16. 


house of instruction. The Leth ha-Medrash, or Beth Midrash, is the technical name for the ‘house’ where 
students gathered together for instruction in the Law. Great scholars had their own ‘houses’ where they gathered 
pupils together, The Leth ha-Midrash of Ben-Sira is the earliest of which we know; in Yoma 35 6 (T. Babli) 
mention 1s made of the one in which Sheinaiah and Abtalion taught, and which Hillel, when a youth, could attend only 
after having paid an admission-fce to the janitor ; ‘ whether or not this charge of a fee, so contradictory to the maxim of 
the men of the Great Synagogue (4éo/hi.1,“‘ Raise up many disciples”), was a political measure of the time, it seemingly 
stands in connexion with a principle pronounced by the Shammaites (4é. 2. N., A. iii, B. iv, ed. Schechter, p. 14) that 
only those who are wise, humble, and of goodly, well-to-do parentage should be taught the Law”. On the other hand, 
the Hillelites insisted that “all, without exception, should partake of the privilege, inasmuch as many transgressors in 
Israel, when brought nigh to the Law, brought forth righteous, pious, and perfect men”? (JZ, iii. 117 4). Ben-Sira 
Says distinctly that the wisdom was to be acquired ‘ without money’; see v. 25 andcp. Medarim 36a (T. Babli): ‘As 
I have taught you without payment, saith God, so must you do likewise.’ Reference is made (Zanna debe Eliyahu R. 
ix [x], xv1, and elsewhere) to the Beth ha-V/idrash in the Temple (cp. Matt. xxi. 23, xxvii g5> uke 14 One eas 
John xviii. 20), which was called Beth ha-Alidrash ha-gadol, ‘the Great house of inStrnciinnte | 
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STRACH 51. 24-30 


24 '}How long will ye lack ‘these things*!? 


And (how long) shall your soul be so! athirst ? 


25 | open my mouth and speak “of her", 


Acquire Wisdom® for yourselves without money. 


26 Bring® your necks under her yoke, 


PAnd her burden let your soul bear? ; 
‘She is nigh unto them that seek her4, 
tAnd he that is intent (upon her) findeth her’. 


27 Behold with your eyes that *I laboured but (little) * therein ¢, 


“And abundance of peace” have I found". 


28 “ Hearken to my teaching, (though ye be but) a few, 


And much Ysilver and’ gold shall ye acquire thereby. 


29 May my” soul delight 9in my Yeshzbah?; 


And ye shall not be put to shame "in singing my praise”. 


3° Work your work ‘in righteousness °, 


And He will give you? your reward in its time. 


‘(Blessed be Jahveh ; and praised be His Name to generations. 

Thus far the words of Simeon the son of Jeshua‘, who is called Ben-Sira. 

The Wisdom of Simeon, the son of Jeshua‘, the son of Eleazar, the son of Sira. 
May the Name of Jahveh be blessed from now and unto eternity.]° 


Il Ge wae (re XN A) ott voTtepera Gat (voreperte N A) Aeyere €v TOUTOLS k-k 727. ‘from these things and those things 
ape Nery mm & > ng&> ° G& vumoere U-P Ge Kae endeEacGa ny Wuyn vpov madeay (= 8) 
a-d Gr eyyus eotey evpecy aurny Pe 8-8 Reading, with Smend, sndny op (= G&S) for snap ona op 
(‘I was small] and I persisted ’) ‘G&> un Reading, with Smend, AMID MNXYO AW) for... Whey 
(‘ and I found her,—peace a) V G + epavtre Wow 2) pr D7 (‘ many 2 Gr peragyere maderav ev TOAA® aptEpo 
apyuptov x Reading adI3 (= §) for snyryi3 (‘in my youth’) YY G> 2G ‘your’ a-a Oy ev 
TH €Acee avtov: & ‘in my repentance ’ b-b Gr eu atveoes avrov c-¢ Smend would read ny nda, Pelers 


my 25d (= & 3) d SoG S: 21> e-e G& ‘Wisdom of Jesus, son of Sirach’: 55 70 248 254 ‘ Blessed 
be the Lord for ever; Amen, Amen’: & ‘ Blessed be God for ever, and praised be His Name to generations. ° 
Thus far the words of Jeshua‘ the son of Simeon that is called the son of Asira [so also Syro-Hex, but some 
Syriac MSS. read Sirach|. The writing of the Wisdom of Bar Sira is ended’. Zhe subscription varices tn the 
Syriac ATSS, 


24. shall your soul be so athirst. Cp.Is.lv.1; Amos vill.1t. Cp. ?rge Abothi. 4: ‘ Let thy house be a meeting- 
house for the wise, and powder thyself in the dust of their feet ; and drink their words with thirstiness.’ 

25. without money. Cp. Is. lv. 1, 2, and the Talmudic quotation in the note on v. 23. 

20 her yoke. (Gp, 717, V1. 25. 

he that is intent. 105) jN)), lit. ‘that giveth his soul’. 

27. (little). For the use of {QP in a temporal sense cp. Is. liv. 7. 

28. (though ye be but) a few. For this use of 1DD3 cp. Gen. xxxiv. 30; Deut. iv. 27. 

And much silver... Cp. Pivge Aboth ii. 19: ‘If thou hast learned much Torah, they give thee much reward : 
and faithful is the maker of thy work, who will pay thee the reward of thy work ; and know that the recompense of the 
reward of the righteous is for the time to come.’ 

29. Yeshibah. i.e. Circle of hearers, later an Academy of learning. ‘At first the Beth ha-Jidrash was the place 
where the Yeshidah assembled.... Later, when the number of students increased, it became necessary to hold the 
sessions in a separate large hall adjoining the Beth ha-Alidrash, and this hall was known by the name of VYeshrbah’ 
(JE, xii. 5952). For ‘Nav"3s G read ‘Nyws (‘in His salvation,’ referring it to God), while S read *NI'3 (‘in my 
repentance’), neither understanding, presumably, what was meant by the Yeshzbuh. 

in singing my praise. ‘N72. 

30. Work your work. i.e. the work of seeking wisdom. 

in righteousness. The reading of & &, ‘ before the time,’ is probably the correct one, the reference being to the 
time of final reckoning ; cp. John ix. 4. 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 


INTRODUCTION 


$1. SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE BOOK. 


THE Book of Wisdom has long enjoyed the reputation of being the most attractive and 
interesting book in the Apocrypha. Nor is the reputation undeserved if attention is confined 
to the first ten or eleven chapters. In these chapters both thought and expression are of a high 
order. The thought, it is true, is not that of a systematic or consistent thinker, but of a writer 
imbued with a strongly religious spirit ; one who felt the stress and perplexity of life and suffering, 
and yet resisted the temptation to abandon—like many of his co-religionists—his ancestral belief 
ina God of righteousness. These thoughts are expressed in the ancient Hebrew style of parallelism : 
in spite of rare words, the language is vigorous and the construction simple: the impression that 
he was well acquainted with the literature and philosophy of Greece grows upon one the more the 
book is studied, and he is not without boldness in revising some of the traditional beliefs of his 
religion. 

The work falls naturally into three sections: (1) cc. i to vi. 8; (2) vi. 9 to xi.15 (3) xi. 2 to xix. 
The first section has been well called ‘the book of eschatology’; it portrays in vivid contrast the 
different destinies which await the righteous and the ungodly who oppress them. The impious 
and defiant speech of the ungodly, the picture of their despair and remorse after death, and the 
description of the divine vengeance upon them are the outstanding literary features in this part of 
the book. The religious teaching also of this section is interesting and important. The writer 
enunciates the doctrine of immortality immediately after death, denies that suffering presupposes 
sin, refuses to admit that early death 1s necessarily a calamity, or that childlessness is a mark of 
divine displeasure. It would be difficult to find five other chapters in the Old Testament Scriptures 
with so much departure from traditional views. 

The second section consists of the panegyric on Wisdom which gives its name to the book. 
In beautiful and eloquent language the attractions of Wisdom as a heavenly Being are set forth. 
‘Wisdom is radiant and fadeth not away’; she seeks to know those that are worthy of her, and 
leads them to the enjoyment of immortality in the presence of God. According to the testimony 
of Solomon, who now speaks, her treasures are bestowed upon mankind in answer to prayer. The 
fine description of Wisdom is continued, and culminates in the statement that ‘she is a breath of 
the power of God, and a clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty’ (vii. 25). Solomon is not the 
only one who has been favoured by her. She guided the great ones of old, rescued them from all 
their troubles, and finally brought the holy nation itself out of captivity and ‘ prospered their works 
by the hand of a holy prophet’ (xi. 1). 

From this point onward a great change takes place. We have no longer a poem extolling 
goodness and celebrating Wisdom, but a Midrash in glorification of the Jews. 

From xi. 2 to the end of the book we have an historical retrospect of Israel in Egypt and in the 
wilderness, broken by a dissertation on the origin and evils of idolatry in cc. xiii, xiv, xv. Chapters xi 
and xii with xvi to xix contrast the lot of Israel in the wilderness with that experienced by the 
Egyptians during the plagues. The writer sets himself to prove the two propositions that ‘ By 
what things a man sins, by these he is punished’ (xi. 16), and ‘ By what things their foes were 
punished, by these they in their need were benefited ’ (xi. 5). First, the punishments of the Egyptians 
are said to have been framed in accordance with a variety of the /ex ¢alionis. This is shown most 
clearly in the plagues of frogs, lice, and flies. Because the Egyptians worshipped despicable animals, 
by despicable animals they were punished. But the writer's power of drawing parallels does not 
cnd here. He goes further and gives examples to prove his other contention that what was noxious 
to the -gyptians was beneficial to Israel. Historical facts are ingeniously selected and opposed to 
one another; if the main facts are intractable, the details are made to furnish the required lesson. 
If he cannot gct a positive comparison, a negative one will do. The comparisons are mostly forced, 
except in the case of the last plague, where the slaying of the firstborn had a double effect. It 
punished the Egyptians and at the same time freed Isracl. The first of these ideas, appropriateness 
of retribution, was doubtless based on Exod. iv. 22-23: ‘Thus saith the Lord, Israel is my son, 
my firstborn: .. . (because) thou hast refused to let him go, behold, I will slay thy son, thy firstborn.’ 
The second seems to be peculiar to this book. 
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In cc. xiii-xv the author discourses on idolatry and its attendant evils. He treats the worship 
of the heavenly bodies with some leniency, only marvelling that the worshippers did not go a step 
farther and find the Sovereign Lord of all through His works. . He then turns to idolatry proper, 
and following Isa. xl pours scorn and sarcasm on those who worship a crooked piece of wood for 
which the workman can find no use save as an object of worship: a piece of wood -not sound 
enough to be used for the building of a ship. The origin of idolatry is sketched after the manner 
of Euhemerus, and the methods of a second idol-maker—the worker in clay—held up to derision. 

After this digression the writer turns once more to the Egyptians; and from here to the end 
the contrast between Egypt and Israel is resumed. The work concludes with a repetition of 
a favourite theme of the writer, that the world fights for the righteous: the elements by their 
transmutation into one another are used by God to punish the Egyptians and defend Israel. 

The book is included in the so-called Wisdgm Literature of the Hebrews, the chief object of 
which is to discuss the problem of life and its conditions. Some of the writers limited their teaching 
to directing men aright in their social relations. They saw that inuch of the failure and unhappiness 
of life arose from disregard of prudential considerations and rightly laid emphasis on this. Small 
troubles were the result of imprudence; serious troubles the result of deliberate wrongdoing ; there- 
fore, to avoid trouble small or great, be prudent and abstain from wrongdoing. We have examples 
of this teaching in Proverbs and Sirach. But the teaching of experience showed that this doctrine was 
very imperfect. The rich oppressed the poor, however prudent and pious the poor might be; and 
in times of religious persecution or national trial the theory broke down utterly. Some teachers 
faced these perplexing facts and tried to account otherwise for the mystery of suffering. Here they 
deserted the rdle of the sage inculcating prudential precepts, and became religious rather than moral 
teachers (though the difference would hardly be recognized by a Jew), endeavouring to penctrate the 
mysteries of God and explain them to suffering humanity. We have examples of this in Job, 
Ecclesiastes, and the well-known Psalms, xxxvii, xlix, and ]xxiii. It is to this last division that the 
writer of Wisdom, cc. i-x, belongs: the later chapters, xi to xix, have nothing in cominon with either 
class of Wisdom literature. 

The authorship of the book is unknown. It is perhaps the work of more than one writer, and 
dates probably from after 50 B.C. St. Paul undoubtedly knew and used the book, Romans and 
Ephesians showing clear traces of its influence; some other parts of the New Testament also 
show points of contact with it. 


C2 IT LE. 


The earliest mention of the book is perhaps found in p. 11 a, line 8 of the Muratorian Canon 
(A.D. 200). There the title is ‘ Sapientia’, with the added words ‘ ab amicis Salomonis in honorem 
ipsius scripta’. Clement of Alexandria, head of the Catechetical School A. D. 190-203, speaks of it 
under the title Wisdom of Solomon. Tertullian (czvca 2c0) quotes it as the Wisdom of Solomon. 
Origen (d. 250) speaks of it inthe same way as Clement. Cyprian (d. 258) quotes it as Solomon or 
the Wisdom of Solomon. The Latin version has ‘Liber Sapientiae’; the Peshitta, ‘The great Wisdom 
of Solomon.’ 

In the fourth-century MSS. 8 and B the title is Sadouwvros and Sadwpwvos respectively. The 
Alexandrine fifth-century MS. has SoAouwvtos. Jerome (d. 420), who recognizes that the book is 
pseudepigraphic, says it was entitled ‘Sapientia Salomonis’. Only the Latin omits the name of 
Solomon, and this may be due to Jerome’s influence: although he did not alter the translation— 
‘calamo temperavi’ he says—he may have altered the title. 


§ 3. THE MSS. 


The most important uncials, 8 A and B, contain the book in its entirety. C (Codex Ephraim) 
contains viii. 5—xii. 10, xiv. 19—xvii. 18, xviii. 24—xix. 22. V (23), eighth-ninth century, contains the 
whole. The cursives mentioned in Holmes and Parsons are numbered 23 (but this isa mistake: 23 
is an uncial and is now called V), 55, 68, 106, 155 (omits vi, 22—Xvi. 19), 157, 248, 253, 254, 261, 290. 
According to Klostermann (Azalecta, Leipzig, 1895) 55 does not contain Wisdom. Klostermann has 
examined 248 and 253, while Nestle (Urtext und Ubersetzungen) has investigated the readings of 68, 
106, 157, 253, and 296. Of the cursives 248 seems to be the most important. It is frequently 
quoted by Prof. Margoliouth in RAS, 1890, and Sanday and Headlam (Romans, p. 51 note) say, 
‘Cod. 248 embodies very ancient elements. Grimm and Feldmann quote certain Parisian MSS. 
collated by Thilo of Halle, who contemplated an edition of the book (¢. 1825). 

The text of B is given in Swete, O.7. 2 Greek, with the variants ofx Aand C. Many interesting 
variants in the cursives are given in Grimm, Holtzmann, and especially Feldmann. Feldmann’s 
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investigation (extmatcrialicn s. B. der W., Freiburg im B., 1902) is by far the most thorough yet 
published. 
§ 4. THE VERSIONS. 


The Latin version is the Old Latin; Jerome did not touch it: he says ‘calamo temperavi’. It 
is generally faithful to the Greek, but includes several lines not in any Greek MS., one of which 
(ii. 8) is undoubtedly, another (i. 15) possibly, genuine; a third (v. 14) a very intelligent gloss: 
others, e.g. ii. 17, vi. I, 23, viii. 11, ix. 19, xi. 5, are glosses pure and simple. The text has been 
exhaustively examined by Thielmann in the Archiv fiir lat. Lex. und Gram., 1893, pp. 235-277.! 
Like previous investigators, Thielmann comes to the conclusion that the home of the version is North 
Africa. This he proves by full lists of words and constructions in Wisdom, only found elsewhere 
in North African Latin. A short list of such words is given in $4 of Westcott’s article on 
Wisdom in Smith’s DB; a longer list may be found in Deane, /uzdex //. As Tertullian and 
Cyprian used it, the version is placed by Thielmann in the latter half of the second century. 

The Syriac (Peshitta) version is full of mistakes and paraphrases, but is of great interest on 
account of its striking relationship to the Latin. Prof. Margoliouth points out that the Peshitta 
agrees with the Latin ‘in a way which cannot be the result of chance’. This relationship is 
probably that of assistant to the Latin translator. The reverse could not be the case, since, if 
the Syriac translator had had the Latin to refer to, he would have made far fewer mistakes. 
Both the Latin and the Syriac are from earlier Greek MSS. than any we now possess. 

Some interesting instances of agreement between the Syriac and Latin, besides those mentioned 
by Prof. Margoliouth on p. 279, FRAS, 1890, are as follows: v. 14, x. 5, 12 (see note), xiv. 2, 
and especially xiv. 19, of which Prof. Margoliouth says ‘the Latin rendering can only be accounted 
for as a rendering of either the Syriac or the (supposed Hebrew) original’. 

There are numerous additions in the form of explanatory glosses, e.g. the proper names in 
c. x, Cain, Noah, Abraham, Lot, Jacob and Joseph, are inserted, and in xix. 17 (Syr. 16) éxetvor 
rightly explained as the men of Sodom. 

The text has been thoroughly examined by Joseph Holtzmann, Die Pesch. z. B. der W ., 
pp. 152, Freiburg im B., 1903. Of his conclusions, the two following deserve mention here: (1) 
the language of the copy before the translator was Greek, as is shown by mistranslations which could 
only have arisen from a misunderstanding of the Greek; (2) the Syriac version was used by the 
translator of the Latin version, therefore its date must be earlier. 

The other versions (except the Arabic—which is said to be very late-—twelfth century or later) 
have been examined by Feldmann, who has collated the Coptic (Sahidic), Syro-Hexaplaric, and 
Armenian, and given the variants of each. He then (pp. 41-84) gives a most useful enumeration, 
with frequent discussions, of the various readings throughout the book. 


Ss. DATE 


The difficulty of arriving at a satisfactory date for the book is seen from the differences which 
exist between scholars as to the period of its composition. Grimm dates it 145-50 B.C., Thackeray 
130-100 B. C., Gregg 125-100 B.C., Gfrérer 100 B.C., Bousset under the Empire, Farrar 40 A. D. 

An indisputable ¢ermnus a quo is obtained from the fact that the writer made use of the 
LXX version of Isaiah, but that may be no later than 200 B.c. By common consent this date 
is far too early. It is, however, possible to get a later date for the serminus a guo. If the line 
in £ Enoch v. 7 is the source of Wisd. iii. 9 the book must be later than the translation of Enoch 
into Greck, which was probably undertaken as a whole, seeing that the fragments which survive 
include chapter Ixxxix. The latest part of Enoch consists of chapters xxxvii to lxxi, and the date 
of this according to Charles js 94-79 B.C. We may suppose Enoch to have been translated at 
some date between 70 and 50 B.C. and adopt this period as the terminus a quo. 

| Mr. Thackeray dates the book 130-100 B.C. on the ground that the two forms ovdefs and 
ovdets occur in it, a characteristic which he would assign to that period (Gr. of O. T. Gk., p. 62). 
On the ground, however, that only the 6 forms of ovdeés occur in LX X Proverbs, he assigns that book 
to about 100 B.C., making it later than Wisdom. But it is difficult to believe that the author of 
Wisd. I-Xl Was not acquainted with LXX Proverbs. If he was not, we must delete iii. 11 and 
vi. 12 € as interpolations based on Prov. i. 7 and viii. 12 6. It is no doubt possible that these lines 
may be interpolations, but it is more difficult to get rid of mapedpov yap etpjoer tév TvAGY avrod 
(vi. 14), which seems to be a reminiscence of Prov. i. 21 émt 8¢ adéAats duvacrev mapedpevet, and vill. 2 
"apa yap TvAats duvacTay mapedpevet. Possibly, too, aypymvéw in Wisd. vi. 15 is a reminiscence of the 


* There is an earlier work by Thielmann, Die lat. Ubers. d. Buches der Wetshett (Leipzig, 1872). 
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same word in Prov. vill. 34. Moreover, the general description of Wisdom in c. vi. 9-16 seems 
based on that in Prov. i and viii. 

Further, if the LX.X version of Proverbs was not in existence when Wisdom was written—and 
this would be the case if Mr. Thackeray’s dates are accepted—we must assume that the author was 
able to consult Proverbs in the Hebrew, and yet that he resorted to the Greek for such an important 
book as Isaiah. It seems impossible to deny that in c. ii. 12 he accepted the erroneous LXX trans- 
lation of Isa. iti. 10 (as the writer of the second part accepted that of Isa. xliv. 20), This would bea 
strange circumstance if he were able to read the original. 

The evidence, therefore, is strongly in favour of assuming the dependence of Wisdom on LX X 
Proverbs. We may, however, with Mr. Thackeray accept a date for Proverbs subsequent to Sirach, 
1.e. subsequent to 130 B.C., and take the order as Sirach, Proverbs, Wisdom. This would strengthen 
the conjecture made above that the date of Wisdom is not earlier than the middle of the first 
century B.C. 

The ferminus ad quem depends on the undoubted use made of the book by St. Paul: this 
would require a date not later than the first few years of our era: it would take some little 
time for the book to acquire a reputation and get into circulation. Grimm points out (page 34) 
that the writer’s apparent ignorance of the Alexandrine doctrine of the Logos points to a date 
earlier than Philo. More than that, as Philo did not expound his doctrine of the Logos as though it 
originated with him, the date of Wisdom must be earlier than the acceptance of this doctrine by the 
Jewish scholars of Alexandria. This argument is no doubt valid, but it only means that the book 
must be earlier than the student life of Philo, which may be placed from 5 B.C. to A.D. 5. To place 
the book on this account a hundred years earlier than Philo, as Gregg does, seems quite uncalled for. 
But ignorance of the Alexandrine Logos doctrine can only affect the date of the first part of the 
book ; the second part may with Bousset (Keligion des Fudenthums, p. 35) be dated after the beginning 
of the Empire (say 30 L.C.), on account of xiv. 17, where the likeness of an aésenxt ruler is mentioned. 

The present writer inclines to a date between 50 and 30 B.C. for the first part of the book, and 
Oo b.C. to’ A. D. 10 for the second part, which was written in continuation of part I. 


3 
§ 6. COMPOSITE NATURE. 


The unity of the book was carly disputed. In the eighteenth century the French scholar 
Houbigant pronounced the work to be composite, and was followed by Eichhorn, Bretschneider, and 
others. Houbigant divided the book at the end of ch. ix ; Eichhorn, whose position is here adopted, 
at xi 1; Bretschneider, at vi. 8 and xii, taking ch. xi as the work of a redactor. Gfrorer (1835) 
and Grimm (1860) upheld the unity of the book, the former speaking with scorn of Eichhorn, 
the latter with respect ; and the deservedly great influence of Grimm. caused subsequent scholars 
to accept his decision. In 1goo Siegfried called it ‘the well-arranged product ofa single author ’. 

In 1903, however, Lincke in Samaria und seine Propheten divided the book into two parts. 
He attributed cc. i-xii. 8 to a writer living in Samaria in the time of the Seleucidae. It was a 
polemic against the hierocracy at Jerusalem. Ch. xii. 9 to the end is Alexandrian. 

In the same year Stevenson, in [Visdom aud the Fewish Apoe. Writings, a little volume in the 
Temple Bible Series, offered another division of the book. He agrees very nearly with Eichhorn 
in making the first part end at xi. 4; but in the remainder of the book he sees three different 
compositions—viz. (1) cc. xili-xv, the section on idolatry; (2) xt. 2f—xil. 22, the section on: the 
love and mercy of God; (3) the strictly historical part, xi. 5-20, xil. 23-27, XVI-XIX. 

In 1904 Weber, in Hilgenfeld’s Zeztsehrift, attempted another analysis. He also divided the 
book into four parts: cc. i-v, the book of eschatology; cc. vi-x, the Book of Wisdom proper ; 
c. xi to the end, the book of the method of retribution; in this last part the chapters on idolatry 
(xiii-xv) are an insertion. Feldmann, in £76. Zettseh. 1909, pp. 140-150, criticized and rejected 
Weber’s attempt, scarcely noticing Lincke’s work. 

Kohler in the Fezishk Encyel. maintains the composite authorship, apparently following Eichhorn. 
Toy in the Ezey. £26. and Ency. Grit. thinks that the question admits of no certain answer. 

The arguments for the unity of the book (some of which are given by Grimm) may be set 
forth as follows: (1) Use of certain unusual words and expressions throughout the book—e. g. the 
word peradAevw is used in the same erroneous meaning in both parts, iv. 12 and xvi. 25; amdropos, 
a word which occurs nowhere else in the Greek Bible, is found in v. 20, 22, vi. 5, x1. 10, XIi. 9, 
XVlil. 15; avundxptros inv. 18, xvili. 16, nownere else in the Greek Bible; «i8dnAos, tl. 16, xv. 9, only 
twice besides in the Greek Bible ; svyyvwartds, vi. 6, xiii. 8, nowhere else in the Greek Bible. The phrase 
éy dwee is found in iii. 4, vii. 9, vill. 11, xiv. 17, xv. 19, but nowhere else in the Greek Bible (but see 
below); Onpiwy Ovpol, vii. 20, xvi. 5, and Aoyopol aotvveto., 1. 5 and xi. 15, both seem to be unique 
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- garradvvamos, Vii. 23, X1. 17, XvVill. 15, yewdns, IX. 15, XV. 13, der, ix 3) Mil Ge drepevrae, 
fa aes hooker lee As the Greek Bible ; KaKOTeXvos, 1. 4, XV. 4, Onhy omnes besides, 
4 Macc. vi. 14. (2) The same extensive vocabulary, the similar use of compound and poetical 
words, assonances, and the like. (a)e ihe rhythmical structure (see Thackeray, JES, vol. vi, 
p. 232) throughout the book. (4) The use of philosophic theories in both parts—e.g. in part I 
the Stoic doctrine of the world-soul, in part 2 the Stoic doctrine of the metabolism of the four 
elements. (5) Omission of proper names in both parts.’ (6) The occurrence in both parts of the 
striking conception of the ‘ world fighting for the righteous’, which is found in v. 17, 20, xvi. 17, 24, 
xviii. 24 (perhaps), and xix. 6. The most formidable argument is the first. Many scholars would 
feel that the use of peradAe¥w alone decides the question. 

The arguments for the composite nature of the book are :— 
(1) The difference in style, presentation, and tone. _ . 
(2) The omission of all reference to Wisdom in xi. 2 to the end, except in one doubtful 
passage. 
(3) The abandonment of the transcendental view of the Deity. — 
(4) The absence of any reference to the doctrine of immortality, except a passing reference 
hone 28 
(5) Abandonment of parallelism. . 
(6) The numerous and striking linguistic differences. . .o | 
The first five points may be explained away ; it may be said that the writer is a philosopher 
in the first part, a preacher in the second ; the sixth point, however, is more troublesome. 
The most striking linguistic difference is found in the very different proportions in which 
certain particles are used? in the two parts—e.g. wey is used three times only in the first part, 
Vv. 13, Vil. 1, 30, and twenty-seven times (according to Swete’s text) in the second, xi. 6, 10, 
Nite, 2,00, 197) xiv.°2, 8, 19, Xv. 9, 17, XVI. 3) ©, 145 10.92 teu ee Xviti. 1, 3, 4, 7, 16, 17, 
xix. 5, 10, 14. 8€ is also unequally distributed, with fifty-two occurrences in part 1, eighty- 
two in part 2. fa occurs seven times in the first part, viz. 11. 19, vi. 9, 21, 1X. 2, 10, x. 8, 12, and 
twenty-one times in part 2—e.g. xi. 16, xil. 2, 7, 8, 13, 22, xili. 9, 16, XiV. 4, 17, Xvi. 3, 11, 18, 19, 
22, 23, 20, xvill. 6, 19, xix. 4,6. aAAd occurs four times in the first part, vi. 22, viii. 16, x. 8, 12, 
and seventeen times in part 2, viz. xi. 19, 20, xil. 8, Xill. 2, 6, xiv, 22) 31, XV. 7) Gower me oe 
18, 26, xvili, 20, 22, xix. 15, and in connexion with this pdévov is of course more frequent in the 
second part than in the first. yd occurs 52 times in the first part, as against 102 in the second ; 
Kat yap twice in the first part, twelve times in the second. 
In addition to these considerable differences the following smaller differences in the use of 
particles exist :— 
avev, XIV. 4, XIX, 13. 
eitTa, XIV. 16, 22, xvil. 16. 
éei, XVII, 12, XIX. 15. 
ones 7, Nill; On sem? A, XIN, 3,LTO. 


[ Or¢, 1X. Q, Xl, 0) 13, XVIo 5, NIN 

- OTE, V. 3, XIV. 15, XVI. 18, TOs 

(rére, Vv. 1, xi. 8, xiv. 15, XVl. 25s Xvi oe 
Tas, V. 5, ¥I. 22, Xl. 8, Gg, 25, Nill oye vee oe 
wal, X. 4; Xill, S, XIV. 1) XViq Sec 
avairaXdtv, XIX. 21, 

This gives seven of these particles in part 1 to thirty-six in part 2. 


The distribution of some other words is worthy of notice. 


The following occur only in the 
first part :— 


apery, 1V. I, V. 13, Vill. 7. 
mavdeia, 1, 5, 1. 12, iil. 11, Vi. P7 avi 12, Kivew, V. IT, 
tpiBor, In a metaphorical sense, ii. 15, v. 7, vi. 16, iKiVyOtS, ll. 2, VIL. 24. 

ix. 18, x. ro (in xiv. 3 the singular is used in a | | xuyrexds, Vil. 24. 

literal sense). | hoanees is in both parts, vil. 22 applied to Wisdom, 
evOvpeopat, il, 14, VI. 15, Vil. 15, 1X. 13. xii. II applied to a tree, nowhere else in the 
€oxaros, il. 16, 111. 17, 1V. 19. Greek Bible. 


(ouvinpt, lil. Q, VI. 1, IX. TT, mapodevu, 1. 8, ll. 7, V. 14, Vi. 22, x. 8. 
ovveots, 1V. II, 1X. S. 


Onpetov, V. 11, 13, vill. 8, x. 16. 


mohvs is evenly distributed, but the compounds (seven) are all in part 1: woAvreAgs ii. 7, 


* The singularity of this largely disappears when we notice that Philo often omits the names of historical characters : 
sce Vita Mosis, Bk. i, c. 42 (Caleb and Joshua), 43 (Edom), 59 (Reuben and Gad); Bk. ii, c. 10 (Lot) ; Bk. iii, cc. 21 
and 38 (Korah, Dathan, and Abiram). 


“ It must be Stated that the proportion of matter in the two parts is 113 to 13, or 23 to 26: the second part may 
be taken as one-eighth longer than the first: 


1 as o but in considering the particles it should be noticed that there are in 
B 556 stichoi in part 1, to 568 in part 2. 
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ToAvyovos iV. 3, moAverHs iv. 16, moAvmEpys Vil. 22, ToAvTEtpia Vili. 8, ToAUpovTis IX. 15, TOAVYXpdvLOS 
ll. Taine oe 


The following words occur in the second part only :— 


apapravanests 10, Xi}. 2, 11, XIV. 31, XV. 2, 13. aa ce ie IpexiieieeOhe svn TO, XVI. 20, XiX. 20, 
dpveopat, XN. 27, xvi. 16, xvil. 10. peyadvvo, XIX. 22, pweydAws, XI. 21, XIV. 22, peya- 
det, necesse est, XN. 19, XV. 12, Xvi. 4, 28. Awovvyn XVI. 24. 

ETLTAYN, XIV. 16, XV111. 16, MIs Os Tpuxetv, XI. TI, XIV. 15. 


The following differences occur in the two parts :— 


érurko7y, ll. 20, il. 7, 9, 13, 1V. 15, all in a favourable sense ; xiv. 11, xix. 15, in an unfavourable sense 
(pointed out first by Weber). 


Kav yap, 1V. 4, 1x. 65 Kal yap éay, Xv. 2. 


idvos occurs eleven or twelve times: two of these occurrences being in part 1, the remaining 
nine or ten in part 2. This difference could hardly be connected with difference in subject- 
matter. 

The word oyes occurs three times in the first part, eight times in the second. In the first part 
it is used in a metaphorical sense in the phrase év der; in the second, seven times literally, the 
eighth being doubtful. This should be considered with the similar cases of émucxomy and rpiBos. 

The distribution of ios and ¢w1 is worth noticing. ios occurs ten times in the first part and 
five times in the second, ¢w1) once in the first part and six times in the second. éf£era¢w and é€ra Cw 
and its derivatives five times in the first part, once in the second; xo\a@m is a favourite word in 
part 2, eleven times as against once in part 1. This last, no doubt, is due to difference of subject- 
matter. The same reason holds good for copia, which occurs twenty-eight times in part 1 and 
twice in part 2. 

The use of compound words 1s considerable in both parts, but there are differences to be 
observed. Of compounds of éz there are nineteen in part I as against forty in part 2; compounds 
of zpé have nine instances in part I as against twenty-two in part 2; mpds seven in part 1 as against 
twenty in part 2; and vz0 five in part I as against twenty-five in part 2. Compounds of «card are 
twenty-one in part I to thirty-four in part 2, of werd seven in part I to twelve in part 2. This 
gives sixty-eight of these compounds in part 1 to 153 in part 2. If the cumulative argument 
is worth anything, it should certainly be considered in deciding what weight should be assigned to 
these linguistic differences. 

The difference in style, presentation, and tone between the two parts is undeniable. In style, 
as ltichhorn says, ‘the first part 1s appropriate and concise, the second inappropriate, diffuse, 
exaggerated, and bombastic’ (p. 145); though a few passages in part 2 may escape this censure. 

With the exception of iv. 15-17, where the text is in disorder, there are no specially difficult 
or doubtful passages in the first part, while there are serious difficulties in xii. 5, 24, xv. 17, 
186, 19a, xvi. 6, 13, and xvi. 1, 2. It is also worth noting that the difference in style between 
the two parts led Siegfried, who accepts the unity of the book, to print his translation from xii. 19 
to the end in prose. The presentation in the first part is varied: we have the author’s own words, 
the speech of the apostates, Solomon’s address and his prayer; part 2 is one continuous apostrophe 
to the Deity. In tone the second part is pervaded by a narrow and bitter Jewish spirit, which is 
markedly absent from part I. 

In answer to this latter point, it may be said that part 1 deals with Jews only; that there was 
no opportunity of displaying narrow national feeling towards the Gentiles. It must then be asked 
what, on the supposition of its unity, was the object of the second part of the book? how does it 
ht in with the object of the first part? The first part is a polemic against the apostate Jews of 
Alexandria, and an appeal to them, by the example of the wise king, to return to the worship of 
Jehovah. But this object could hardly be helped forward by the contents of part 2. The teaching 
that by what things a man sins, by these he is punished, appears to be pointless with regard to the 
sins of the apostates. It is very far-fetched on the part of Bois to find this teaching in iii. 10. 
Again, these apostates who had adopted Greek or Epicurean views of life were in no danger of 
falling into idolatry ; they could scoff at the worshippers of a ‘rotten piece of wood’ as well as the 
author. The only way tn which the appeal to history could be thought to influence them would be 
by pointing out that in plaguing the Egyptians and delivering Israel, Jehovah had shown Himself 
to be the true God, and that the Egyptians themselves had confessed Him to be so; but in view 
of the sceptical and scoffing attitude of the apostates towards the miraculous, as recorded by Philo 
(see end of note on 1. I), such an appeal could have no effect. It might uphold the courage of the 
faithful ; it could have no effect on unbelievers except to make them scoff the more. 
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The difference in the view of the action of the Deity adopted in the two parts (pointed out in 
the note on xi. 2) is seen most plainly in two parallel passages, where the very functions assigned 
to Wisdom in part 1 are assigned directly to God in part 2. In vii. 22 Wisdom IS Taro TEXVITLS, 
in viii. 6 TOv dvtwr ... Texvitis, While in xiii. 1 God Himself ts called rexvitns. In vin. I it is said of 
Wisdom doce’ ra marta, in xv. 1 God is addressed directly as dcocx@y Ta marta. Moreover, when 
Heinisch (p. 47) affirms the God of the Book of Wisdom to be the living personal and almighty 
God of Israel, the passages he quotes in support of this position are drawn entirely from the second 
part of the book. He adduces xii. 18, xi. 17, 23, Xvi. 13, 15, Xl. 22, xill. 1-7. This testimony 
is all the more valuable as it is given quite unwittingly. It shows plainly what part of the book 
a writer must resort to in order to find the action of the Deity portrayed in Jewish fashion. 

In truth there are considerable difficultics in the way of accepting the unity of authorship 
which have not been met by its upholders. If we could assume that the writer of the second part 
had studied the first part carefully and wished to write a supplement to it, both resemblances 
and differences could be accounted for. 

The proofs adduced by Thackeray (¥7S, vi, pp. 232 ff.) and approved by Blass seem to show 
that the writer of the second part endeavoured to keep up the poetical form of the first: for this 
reason, although the second part is very prosaic, it has been thought well to keep the verse form 


of the Revised Version throughout. 


$7. AUTHORSHIP AND LANGUAGE. 


The author of the book is generally assumed to be an Alexandrian Jew. But the opinion 
of scholars is not unanimous on the point. Bretschneider considered the first section, i—vi. 8, to 
have been written by a Palestinian Jew. Grimm in 1833 wrote a thesis entitled ‘de Sap. libri 
indole Alexandrina perperam asserta’, but he withdrew from this position in his great commentary 
of 1860, where the Alexandrian origin of the book is maintained. Grimm’s later position was 
unanimously accepted till the appearance of Prof. Margoliouth’s article in FRA S, 1860, entitled 
‘Was the Book of Wisdom written in Hebrew?’! He there maintains that ‘the writer shows no 
acquaintance with Egypt beyond what he might have got from the Bible, and that he shows a 
familiarity with the interpretation of the Midrash which points to the Palestinian School’. This 
last clause can refer to the second part only, cc. xi-xix. 

In 1903 Lincke, while accepting Greek as the original language, maintained that cc. i-xii were 
written in Palestine, and Bousset in Die Religion des Fudenthums (1906), p. 212, writes, ‘The early 
chapters of the Wisdom of Solomon are probably of Palestinian origin.’ (He thus admits the 
composite authorship ; see also p. 501, where he speaks of the second and third parts of the book.) 

It seems difficult to accept the proposition that the book was written in Hebrew in face of 
the numerous instances where dependence on LXX seems undeniable, e. g.:— 


_ i 12 évedpevowper b€ Tov dixatov, dre SVaypnartos Hiv éorw. Isa. iii. 10 Sjowpev Tov Sikavoy Gre dvotypyatos 
ypu eott. ‘These passages have only to be put side by side to show the dependence of one upon the other 
(the fact that the passage from Isaiah 1s corrupt in the present Hebrew text, which should doubtless read ws 
31D 12 py, does not enter into consideration here ; though it shows how the LXX got dyouwper). 

Xl. 4 Kat €d06y atrots éx wétpas axpotdpov vdup. Deut. viii. 15 rod éLayayovTos wou ek TéTPUs AKPOTOMOV 
=yyv voaros. Here the fact that dxpdérojos, ‘steep’, is an incorrect translation of wyodn, ‘flint’, makes for an 
undoubted connexion between the two passages. 

XI. 22 ort os por ek TraGTiyywv Odos 6 KOopos évavtiov gov. Isa. xl. 15 wévta Ta éOvy . . . ws pom Cvyov 
ehoyicGnoav. ‘The thought is identical, and the writer could not have got it from the Hebrew, which has ‘dust 
pn’ of the balance’. 

| 7 and Isa. xhiv. 20 both refer to the idolater. The Hebrew has ‘he feedeth on ashes, a heart deceived 
ath misled him’. The LXX divided the words in the Hebrew text wrongly and translated ozodds 7) xapdia 
artov. “The writer of Wisdom followed this and wrote oo8ds 7 Kapdta avrod. 

\V1. 22 mup Preyopevov év ry yaddly. Exod. ix. 24 76 mup proyicov év tH yadaly. The LXX translator 
was perhaps puzzled at the meaning to be assigned to the Hebrew word dann, ‘ darting hither and thither’; at 
any rate he did not translate it literally, but put another word which would make sense: the writer of Wisdom 
borrowed directly from the LXX. 


_ These examples seem to make it plain that Pseudo-Sol. did not use the Hebrew Bible and that he drew 
his quotations directly from the LXX. 


Uhe following resemblances also show the writer’s acquaintance with LXX : 


Hl. ” ey bs , ¢ & a , 
Il godiay yap Kat tadeiav 6 eLovdevov taAdairwpos. Prov. 1. 7 codtav 8 Kat ratdecav aoeBets efov-~ 
Geinjrovew. 


' Prof. Margoliouth’s thesis was contested b F io] 
= é reud OVW ruga 
af te Wusdoil of Solemere ay fost eee y udenthal in an article entitled ‘ What is the Original Language 
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vi. 12 (Of genuine) Kal etptoKerat UTO TOV Cyrovvtww avtyv. Proy. vill. 17 of d€ eve Cnrovytes cipnoovow. 
V1. 14 mapedpov yap evpyoe: Tay TvA@Y aitov. Prov. 1. 24 émt d€ TUAas duvacTay Tapedpever. 
Compare also v. 17 with Isa. lix. 17, quoted below, p. 527. See also notes on vi. 7, xu. 26, and xiv. 8. 


Again, throughout the book, compound words abound—a mark of Alexandrian Greek. . Swete, 
Iutrod, to O.T. in Greek, p. 311, gives over fifty from the first six chapters. 

Further, the knowledge of Greek philosophy displayed in the book speaks for its Alexandrine 
origin; though this is not absolutely decisive, as Proverbs and Ecclesiastes are supposed by some 
scholars to show traces of Greek philosophical influence. Moreover, the doctrine of immortality in 
all probability, and the doctrine of the transcendence of God certainly, are Alexandrian, not 
Palestinian. Finally, it seems likely that ii. 9 ¢ is borrowed from the Greek translation of Enoch. 
As we cannot imagine a Palestinian writer borrowing from the Greek translation of a book originally 
written in Hebrew, the borrowing must have taken place outside Palestine, and the only possible 
alternative seems to be Alexandria. 

But wherever the book originated the writer is unknown. In part 1 he plainly speaks in the 
name of Solomon, though the name itself is not mentioned, any more than it is in Ecclesiastes 
(where, accordng to McNeile,i. 1 is no part of the original text). The speaker is said to be of royal 
birth (vii. 5); he prays for wisdom (vill. 21), and says ‘thou hast chosen me to be a king’ (ix. 7). 
This is, of course, a literary device and would deceive no one. But it made the book anonymous, 
and anonymous it still remains. 

The earliest record of any conjecture as to its authorship is given by Jerome, who says that 
some of the ancient writers affrm the author to be Philo. This may also have been the opinion of 
the writer of the document known as the Muratorian Canon. An interesting suggestion was made 
by Tregelles that in the Muratorian Canon, p. 11 a, lines 7 and 8, where the Latin has ‘ Sapientia 
ab amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta ’, there may have originally stood td didwvos instead 
of vrd diAwy. But though Jerome's testimony is interesting as showing that at an early period 
many saw the impossibility of ascribing the book to Solomon as Origen also did (Coztra Cels. v. 29), 
the authorship of Philo does not recommend itself to modern scholars. The Philonian doctrine of 
the Logos, the pronounced dualism which said cépa = onpa, and almost certainly the doctrine of 
ideas, are all absent from Wisdom; while the personality of the devil is accepted as a fact in 
Wisdom, whereas in Philo it is allegorized into pleasure. 

The suggestion that Apollos was the author (Noach, Plumptre) is generally rejected. 

Like many other books in the Canon, both Hebrew and Greek, its authorship must remain 


unknown. 


§ 8 RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER BOOKS IN THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


The relationship of the Book of Wisdom to Ecclesiastes is generally admitted. The first section 
of Wisdom might be said to be a polemic against the words of Eccles. vii. 15, ‘There is a righteous 
man that perisheth in his righteousness, and there is a wicked man that prolongeth his life in his 
evil doing.” That one book could be written in answer to another (both now sacred) is seen from 
Ecclesiastes itself, which was doubtless written in antagonism to the view propounded by Ezekiel and 
his followers that righteousness and unrighteousness were both rewarded in this life, a view which 
the author of Job also contests. Ruth, also, was probably written as a protest against the endeavours 
of Ezra and Nehemiah to enforce the Deuteronomic law (XXI1. 3) against mixed marriages. The 
first part of Wisdom, therefore, may have been written to oppose the despairing philosophy of 
Ecclesiastes and the opinions and practices of the apostates, who may have quoted it to support their 
views. The most striking passages, a full list of which is given in Grimm, p. 30, and McNeile, 
p. 38, are the following :— 


Wisd. 11. 1, ‘Short and sorrowful is our life.’ Eccles. ii. 23, ‘All his days are but sorrow, and his labour 
is grief,’ 

Wisd. 11. 2, ‘By mere chance (attocyediws) were we born.’ Eccles. iii. 19, ‘The sons of men are 
a chance’ (R. v. margin). 

Wisd. 11. 4, ‘Our name shall be forgotten and no one shall remember our works.’ Eccles.i. 11, ‘There is 
no remembrance of the former generations.’ Eccles. ii. 16, ‘For of a wise man, as of a fool, there 1s no 
remembrance for ever.’ Eccles. ix. 5, ‘The memory of them (i. e. the dead) is forgotten.’ 

Wisd. il. 6-ro and Eccles. ix. 7-9 show a great similarity, the difference being only in tone. The tone 
of the apostates’ words in Wisdom is defiant, that of Ecclesiastes is sad: ‘Go eat “thy bread in gladness, and 
drink thy wine with a cheerful heart.... At all times let thy garments be white, and let not oil on thy head 
be lacking. Enjoy life with the wife whom thou lovest all the days of thy transient life, which he hath given 
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thee under the sun; for that is thy portion in life... . There is no work nor device nor knowledge nor 
wisdom in Sheol, whither thou goest.’ . . m.. 
ihe phrase ‘this is our portion’, Wisd. ii. gc, is probably an echo of the words ‘this is his or thy 


portion’, which recur in Eccles. il, 22, v. 18, 1x. 9.) 


Hitzig in his edition of Ecclesiastes (1847) refused to admit any connexion between_the two 
books. According to Grimm, Hitzig did not give any reasons for his assertion. Mr, Gregg, in 
CBS, also rejects the idea of any connexion, and gives reasons, but they do not seem convincing. 
It is true that Epicureanism and Sadduceeism did not require Ecclesiastes to appeal to. The 
Sadducees in 1 Enoch cii. 6 say, ‘As we die so die the righteous, and what benefit do they reap for 
their deeds? Behold, even as we, so do they die in grief and darkness, and what have they more than 
we? from henceforth we are equal.’ These are the very same sentiments as those found in the 
speech of the apostates in Wisdom ii. Sadduceeism was a disease of the time, and the author 
of the first part of Wisdom combated it. That he would have opposed it had Ecclesiastes never been 
written is quite likely, but for all that the form of Wisdom ii. 6-10 probably owes something to 
Ecclesiastes 1x. 7-9. 

The influence of the Book of Wisdom upon the New Testament has been differently estimated. 
Eichhorn (p. 202) first pointed out resemblances in Romans and Ephesians, but Grimm declined to 
admit any direct connexion even in the case of Wisd. xv. 7 and Rom. ix. 21. Other scholars, 
however, maintain a direct connexion not only with St. Paul but with the Gospel of St. John, the 
Epistle of St. James, Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. | 

In his commentary Grimm gives, on p. 36, a large number of passages where connexion between 
Wisdom and the New Testament was affirmed by Nachtigal, Stier, and others; but all earlier 
investigations with regard to St. Paul’s use of the hook have been superseded by that of Grafe, 
Das Verhaliniss der Paulinischen Schriften sur Sapientia Salomonis, Theol. Abhandl. in honour of 
Weizacker, 1892, pp. 253-86. 

Seeing that St. Paul nowhere quotes Wisdom by name, it is almost impossible to adduce a proof 
of connexion which will satisfy everybody ; a parallel in expression or thought may be only a coinci- 
dence or go back to a common source. Take, for instance, passages that would occur to any one 
who knows both books, Rom. i. 20 and Wisd. xiii. 1, where the possibility of knowing God 
through His works is affirmed: here both writers might be independently using a well-known argu- 
ment of the Stoics. The argument of course is cumulative: one or two resemblances would be of 
no value for proving connexion: but when in two short books like Wisdom and Romans a large 
number of parallelisms are found (Sanday and Headlam, p. 51, quote ten verses from the first 
chapter of Romans which have points of resemblance to Wisdom) it seems perverse to deny con- 
nexion. The most striking parallelism between Wisdom and Romans is found in the passages where 
St. Paul expounds his doctrine of predestination. 

In Wisd. xii. 12 ff. and Rom. ix. 21~3 Grafe (p. 265) traces three thoughts :— 

: (1) The idea of the infinite power of God, which admittedly by itself proves nothing. Wisd. 
Xl. 12; Rom. ix. 19-23. 

(2) In the same context, however, both writers dwell upon the fact of God being longsuffering 
sini His enemies although He knows it will be unavailing. Wiaisd. xii. 8-10, I1 a, 20a; Rom. 
IX. 22. 

(3) In the same context also is found a contrast between the enemies and the sons of God in 
relation to their respective destinies. Wisd. xii. 20-2; Rom. ix. 22, 23. 
| es point to be noticcd is that these three ideas occur in close connexion both in Wisdom and 


In addition to the parallelism of thought there are also resemblances in language. 


Wisd. xii. 12; Rom. ix 19, 20 
4 x 3 ~ ? > , > abe > = « 
Ti a > « a f 3 ? Pal — = 
Yop pet Te ETrotnGasS; 7 Tis QUTLOTHOETAL TW py Eper TO TAUGG pa. Tw TAQCOVTE Ti pe éroingas ovuTws 


KPLHOTL ou ; - Tw yap BoudArpare adtou tis avOdoryKev ; 
Again, there is the parallel between Wisd. xv. 7 and Kom, ixs2ue 
F Fa Paul uses in O.T. fashion the image of the potter and the clay as an illustration of 
a's dealings with man, but in addition to this he introduces the thought which is not found in the 
O.T. of the potter making out of the same clay some vessels for noble and others for ignoble 
eaten The latter point is found only in Romans and Wisdom. But even here Grimm will not 
sre a Pitecncraat He thinks that both writers may have independently hit upon the same 
ane “ Grimm scems to be quite alone; all other expositors recognize the connexion. 
€ was the first to point out in full the co aan between St. Paul’s views on idolatry and 
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those expressed in Wisdom, especially in regard to the lighter judgement passed on the more refined 
form of idolatry found in the worshippers of natural phenomena. 

Taking orotyeia! in Gal. iv. 3 as referring to the heavenly bodies, Grafe points out the lenient 
judgement passed by St. Paul here, and compares the lenient judgement on the same kind of worship 
in Wisd. xiii. 6. Against the grosser forms of idolatry St. Paul is scathingly severe, and the same 
attitude is found in Wisdom. . 

Again, after discussing the nature and folly of idol worship, both the writer of Wisdom and 
St. Paul dwell upon the immorality which they affirm to be the direct result of idolatry. Both give 
a long catalogue of vices, St. Paul 24, Wisdom 14, which naturally tally in several points. 

Another similarity worth noticing is that between the striking and original thought in 
xi. 23 6 that God’s longsuffering is meant to lead sinners to repentance, and Rom. ii. 4 ‘not knowing 
that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance.’ 

An interesting comparison between Wisd. ix. 15 and 2 Cor. v. 1 ff. is pointed out by E. Pflei- 
derer (p. 317 note). He there shows the similarity both of thought and language. With reference 
to this, Otto Pfleiderer remarks (Prim. Christianity, vol. i. p. 454): ‘It is true that 2 Cor. v. 1-5 has 
such close affinities with Wisd. ix. 15 that the conjecture is legitimate that this passage may have 
hovered before his (St. Paul’s) mind and perhaps even suggested the choice of his words. But this close 
affinity by no means proves a direct borrowing of the Pauline doctrine from the Book of Wisdom. 

The connexion of Wisd. v. 17 ff. with Eph. vi. 11ff. is denied by Grimm on the ground that 
Isa. lix. 17 is the source of both. The passages are as follows: 


bs aen licenat, 7 Wisd. v. 17 ff. Eph. vi. 11. 

Kat evedvoato Oikatoovvyy ws Ou- AnWerat wavoTAiav tov CyAov avTov évovcacbe tiv mavotAiay Tov Geot 
paka, Kat mepGero mepixepadraiay |... évdveerat Odpaxa dixaoovvyv kat |. . . evdvodpevor Tov Owpaka diKato- 
TwTyNptov eri THS Kepadgrs. TepiOnoera Képv0c. Kplow avuToKpt- | avvns .. . advadaBovres Tov Gupeov Tis 

tov’ Anwera dorida . . . d&vvet dé | miotews ... Kal THY TWepixepadaiay Tod 
dmoTopov épyyyv eis poppaiar. awrypiov défacbe Kat THY paxalpar. 


The decisive point for those who accept direct connexion is the fact that savomAta occurs in 
both Wisdom and St. Paul, but not in Isaiah: also ‘shield’ and ‘sword’ are in Wisdom and St. Paul, 
but not in Isaiah. On the other hand, wepixe@adatay owtnpiov in Isaiah corresponds to wepixepadaiay 
Tov gwtnpiov in St. Paul. 

The fact that St. Paul knew and used the Book of Wisdom makes it far easier to admit its 
influence on other parts of the New Testament. The parallelsto St. John and St. James adduced by 
other scholars and rejected by Grimm have now more to be said for them. Mr. Gregg quotes a large 
number of parallels to St. John, the most interesting being ‘ This is life eternal, that they should know 
thee’ (St. John xvii. 3) and Wisd. xv. 3. Prof. J. B. Mayor in his commentary on St. James, 
p. Ixxv, gives twelve passages from Wisdom, echoes of which may be found in the epistle. 


§ 9. THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE BOOK. 


The theology of the Book of Wisdom is Alexandrine, a combination of Jewish religion with 
Greek philosophy. 

The first part, cc. i-xi. 1, is more Greek than Jewish, and in nothing is this shown more 
clearly than in the idea of Gcd presented by the two parts respectively. The idea of God 
in part 1 is that of Greek philosophy—a transcendent God who has no immediate contact with 
the world. It is true that in the later parts of the O.T. the writers had largely abandoned the 
conception of Jahveh as a God who had direct dealings with mankind. The theophanies which 
took place under the guise of the ‘Angel of Jahveh’ disappear, and in Daniel, for instance, the 
angel Gabriel gives to the seer the revelation which would have been given in earlier times by the 
‘Angel of Jahveh’, i.e. by Jahveh Himself. God gradually became thought of as more and more 
remote, though even in Daniel the scene where the Ancient of Days sits in judgement on the nations 
shows that God could still be thought of as having immediate dealings with mankind. In Wisdom, 
however, in cc. i-x, we find that the author conceives God to be so remote, that He performs His 
will by means of an intermediary, whom He sends forth into the world (ix. 10). This intermediary 
is Wisdom, and possesses all the attributes of Deity. She is omnipotent (vii. 27), omniscient 
(viii. 8 and ix. 11), and puts these attributes into action: she administers all things well (vili. 1). At 
the Creation Wisdom stood by God and chose His works; the subsequent administration of the world 
was committed to her, since her relationship to God at the Creation ensured to her complete knowledge 


1 That R.V. here, following Lightfoot, must be given up, see the article ‘Elements’ in Hastings’ DB. 
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of His commands (ix. 9). If God knows all things, it is because Wisdom takes her report to Him 
(i. g-10). If for a moment it is said that God gave Solomon knowledge of things that are (vii. 17), 
it is immediately corrected by the statement, ‘ For she that is the artificer of all things taught me, 
even Wisdom’ (vii. 21). In ix. 1 the direct action of God is not spoken of semplzciter ; it is softened 
by the expressions ‘word’ and ‘wisdom ’—‘ who madest all things by thy word, and by thy wisdom 
formedst man.’ | 

It must be admitted that the passages in which the writer speaks of the author of Creation are 
not at first sight consistent. We seem to have three views: (1) God as Creator, i. 14, vi. 7, 1X. 1, 
ix. 9; (2) God as Creator while Wisdom is present and exercises the prerogative of choice, viii. 4, 
ix. 9; (3) Wisdom as creator, vii. 22, viii. 5 and 6, and by implication in vii. 23 (all-powerful), and 
vii. 27 (hath.power to do all things). The only possible way of reconciling these utterances is to take 
(3) as representing the philosophic view of the writer, while in (1) God is spoken of as Creator on the 
principle that ‘qui facit per alium facit per se’. No. 2 may represent the means by which the writer 
endeavoured to reconcile the biblical with his philosophic view of Creation. That the view expressed 
in Vii. 22 and viii. 5 and 6 was deliberately adopted by the writer inay be inferred by comparing 
vii. 22 with vii. 19, where he corrects an expression which might have been taken as attributing 
unmediated action to’God. Yet it would appear that the writer felt unwilling to deny that man 
can have direct aecess to God. Solomon’s prayer in c. ix presupposes that God hears man directly, 
and the belief in God as real, and not as a philosophical abstraction—to say nothing of the influence 
of the psalmists—caused the author, as it did Origen, to believe in direct access to God in prayer. 
This, it may be said, is inconsistent with a strictly philosophical belief-in the abstract transcendence 
of God as eénéxewva vod cat ovcias, but it is an inconsistency our author shares in good company. 
On the other hand, the doctrine of the transcendence of God entirely disappears in part 2, where 
He is repeatedly spoken of as acting directly on the world (see note on xi. 2). 

It is generally agreed that ‘Wisdom’ is not a ‘ person’, i.e. a being capable of exercising under- 
standing and will—a self-determining intelligence. What, then, is it? Is it an attribute of God 
personificd? Personification is difficult to us: it is a device of the poet ; but to the Oriental mind it 
came easily enough. The O.T. contains numerous instances of the personification of the nation : 
Rachel is pictured as weeping for her children: ‘Ephraim hath grey hairs upon him, and he knoweth 
it not, says Hosea ; the nation is personified as the suffering servant in 2 Isaiah. The personification 
of an attribute or power would naturally come later. We perhaps see the first beginnings of it in 
2 Isaiah (see the commentators on Ixxiii. 10) with respect to the Spirit of God. The belief in 
subordinate heavenly powers present at Creation (Gen. i. 26, Job xxxviii. 7) would help to give Wisdom 
its position in Prov. viii and Sir. xxiv; though probably without Greek influence Wisdom would 
never have been personified as it is there (Siegfried, Hastings’ DB, iv, p. 925). In answering the question 
whether our author regarded Wisdom as persona] or impersonal, we must remember that to the 
ancients, to whom even the stars were persons, the modern idea of personality was quite foreign, and 
that the same question with regard to the Logos of Philo cannot be satisfactorily answered (Caird, 
vol. ti, Evol. of Theol., p. 200). But Philo did answer a somewhat similar question—was the Logos 
created or uncreated? ‘‘l’he Logos, he declares, is neither uncreated like God nor created like us ; 
but he As at cqual distance between the extremes’ (Caird, p. 202). ‘The Logos is not unbegotten 
as God.’ ‘On the other hand it is not begotten as man’ (Drummond, Phida, ii. 192). We shall perhaps 
og far wrong if we attribute the same idea to our author with regard to the personality of 

sdom. 

God created the world by means of Wisdom, and as Wisdom is prrdvOpwros, 1. 6, vil. 23, the 
motive of Creation, though not explicitly stated, can be assumed to be God’s love to man. This is 
ae in both parts of the book, but with far greater emphasis on His love in part 2. ‘It is he 
ete i nag ane aot and alike he taketh thought (povoet) for all’ (vi. 7). ‘But thou 
nlgeed Git ee ris es ord, thou lover of souls © (xi. 26). But though there is more stress 
SS Hee de him ea Parts in part 1 God assigns to mana higher destiny. In ii. 23 it is 

ee : image of his own being, while in xv. 11 He simply bestows on man the 
fs io ¢: accor ingly, in part 1, a higher standard is demanded from man if he is to be worthy of 
in soe cc ie love save him that dwelleth with Wisdom,’ vii. 28; while 
‘iif: hat aca i pang is eek mere existence ensures God s love: * For thou lovest all 
ooenee eo oils ig ios O | pe a that thou didst make,’ x1. 24. The Creator made 
hanes worthy pee arta as im ae si t - likeness to Himself. From this being He looks for 
adeeelnace wittth: ee Tusti and th - ore demands wisdom and righteousness (i, 6-8). In 
with the ‘wages of holiness’ he pi Bu sc ae that sin (i. 8), while the righteous are rewarded 
Una: cee oe al 1€ ‘prize for blameless souls’ (ii. 22). The reward is litemnelic 
* put it is spiritual life, not x much upon earth—though the writer recog- 
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nizes that as is seen from the blessings of Wisdom recounted in ce. vi and vii—as in the future ; 
a blessed immortality with God entered upon immediately after death. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the writer had realized that this belief involved the abandonment 
of the traditional Jewish eschatology. It certainly seems as though he could not give up the old 
Jewish idea of a visible triumph of the righteous over their enemies. The day of judgement also is 
mentioned more than once (iii. 18, iv. 20), and this is inconsistent with the belief that the soul 
immediately after death receives its ful! reward, happiness or misery, life or death. Again, ch. ii. 7 ff. 
clearly reflects ideas of a distinctly Jewish type. The righteous shall ‘run to and fro like sparks 
amongst the stubble’. Here we seem to have an echo of the judgement by the sword inaugurating 
the Messianic Kingdom: then it is said, ‘they shall judge nations and have dominion over peoples, 
indicating .a belief in a Messianic Kingdom which would naturally succeed the judgement. In 
v. 17, however, the conception is somewhat different. There it is Jehovah Himself who is to over- 
throw the ungodly by means of the forces of nature, while the spints of the righteous are safe in 
His keeping. Probably iv. 18 @ff. is also equivalent to this. 

With regard then to the future destiny of the righteous we must ask, what did the writer con- 
template for them? The alternatives are (1) an everlasting Messianic Kingdom on earth, 
(2) a temporary Messianic Kingdom with heaven afterwards, or (3) immortality immediately after 
death—a purely Greek idea. If the first alternative is taken, he must have considered that the 
righteous were to descend from heaven at the day of judgement or decision and take up their 
position as rulers in an everlasting Messianic Kingdom. The mournful retrospect of the ungodly is 
said to take place when their sins are reckoned up, that is, on the day of decision. After this day of 
decision there will come for the righteous the time of their triumph, which is described in iil. 7. 
Against this arrangement of events Grimm affirms that in no known Jewish system of eschatology 
does this descent of spirits with (it is to be presumed) heavenly bodies take place: though Charles’s 
translation of t Enoch eviii. 12 should be considered, ‘ And | will bring clad in shining light those 
who have loved my holy name, and I will seat each on the throne of his honour.’ And it may be 
urged that a writer who could in these chapters propound four novel beliefs might have entertained 
a fifth. 

The second alternative of a temporary Messianic Kingdom is found in 1 Enoch xci-civ, a book 
that has many points of contact with Wisd. i-x. There we find the wicked oppressing the 
righteous, encouragement given to the suffering righteous by the promise of reward in the next 
world: after their death their souls are guarded by angels: a temporary Messianic Kingdom comes 
into existence at the appointed time: at the close of this Messianic Kingdom the last judgement 
takes place, and all the righteous, including those whose souls had been kept in safety, enjoy ever- 
lasting life in heaven (see Charles’s 1 Exoch?, pp. 219-23). Wisd. ili. 7 deviates from this scheme, 
it is true, but v. 17 does not, nor perhaps iv. 18 0 ff. Enoch makes it plain that the punishment of 
the unrighteous in the Messianic Kingdom is not effected by means of the righteous who have died ; 
their souls are still in the keeping of angels ; while in Wisd. iii. 7 it is the very same righteous who 
have suffered who are to ‘run to and fro like sparks in the stubble’, i. e. to consume their enemies. 
But in v. 17 Jehovah Himself overthrows the ungodly, the righteous being covered by His Hand. 
Thus in. 7 fits in with the first alternative, v. 17 with the second. 

The comparison of these different schemes of eschatology with Wisdom forces one to the belief 
that the writer simply added the idea of the immortality of the soul immediately after death to one 
or other of the current forms of Jewish eschatology, and did not, or rather could not, make them 
consistent. It is perhaps doubtful whether he felt the difficulty. Indeed, a much greater Alexan- 
drian, Philo, found it impossible to have a consistent eschatology. He accepted the idea of 
a Messianic Kingdom though it was entirely ‘foreign to his system’ (Charles, Eschatology, p. 260): 
and with regard to a greater than either—St. Paul—we are told that it is impossible to get a 
systematic scheme of eschatology out of his writings (Stevens, 7/eol. of New Test., p. 482). 

Lastly, it is no doubt just possible that the writer adopted a purely Greek view of immortality : 
that iii. 7 ff, iv. 188 ff.,and v. 17 ff. are survivals of a former method of thinking which he had dis- 
carded, traces of which, however, remain in his language: but the expressions used seem to be too 
forcible for this explanation to hold good. 

But the belief in the future blessedness of the righteous cannot do away with the perplexing 
fact that at present they suffer, and suffer undeservedly. Death, and even premature death, seems to 
be their portion. How is this to be explained? This brings us to the discussion of the problem of 
undeserved suffering and the solution offered by the writer. 

In the greater part of the Old Testament the problem of undeserved suffering does not appear. 


1 The reason in the last case is obviously that St. Paul’s eschatological views advanced with his own spiritual 
experience and development.—General Editor. 
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Affliction is punishment, and the punishment ts retributive. In Amos there is a hint given that 
punishment may be disciplinary and remedial. The Israelites have been punished, ‘ Yet ye have not 
returned unto me.’ In one solitary place in Prov. ili. 12,‘ Whom the Lord loveth he reproveth, 
and in Job v. 17, ‘Happy is the man whom God reproveth, this idea recurs ; in the Elihu speeches 
also (Job xxxv. 15 and xxxvi. 8) suffering is regarded as disciplinary and remedial; but the 
problem of undeserved suffering which gave rise to the book is apparently abandoned as insoluble. 
How great the perplexity continued to be is seen from the desperate argument in 2 Macc. vi. 
12-17. There the writer says that the afflictions which came upon the Jews ‘were not for the 
destruction but for the chastening of our race’, and are ‘a sign of great beneficence ’, while the 
reason of the heathen escaping such afflictions is that they may be punished ‘when they have 
attained unto the full measure of their sins’. 

In the first part of Wisdom a solution of the problem is offered in the theory that suffering is meant 
to test the righteous and prove them worthy of immortality and communion with God. ‘ As gold 
in the furnace, he proved them’ (iii. 6). This corresponds to the conception in I Enoch cviil. 9: 
‘The righteous were much tried by the Lord and their spirits were found pure. This world is not 
all: there is recompense and reward in the future. This belief may be said to be consoling, though 
it cannot be taken as a complete solution of the difficulty, which is perhaps to be found in the deeper 
thought suggested in Isa. Hii. But even if the solution attempted is not quite satisfactory, the 
problem of the undeserved suffering of the righteous is fairly faced and an endeavour made to answer 
it. They will eventually be rewarded with life, while the wicked are punished with death. 

The meaning of the word ‘ death’, as used in part I,is not at first sight apparent. Does it 
mean physical death only, or physical death in the first place and spiritual death afterwards? Or 
does the author always use it to denote spiritual death? He says ‘God made not death; ... for he 
created all things that they might have being: and all the created things of the world are serviceable 
to life, and there is no poison of destruction in them’ (i. 13 ff.). “From this it follows that our author, 
in accordance with ideas found in other writers (1 Enoch lxix. 11), probably held that death did not 
belong to the original purpose of Creation and that man would have been immortal if Adam had 
not sinned. This conclusion seems to follow also from ii. 23, ‘God created man for incorruption, and 
made him an image of his own being,’ i.e. immortal. ‘ By the envy of the devil death entered 
into the world, and those who belong to him experience it.’ But what of those who do not 
belong to him? Do not they experience death? No, says our author; they only seem to die 
(ii. 2). The fact of physical death is passed over and attention directed solely to spiritual death. 
Other writers—St. Paul, for instance—did not pass over physical death in this way ; they accounted 
for it by saying that physical death came upon all men, good and bad, on account of Adam’s trans- 
gression. We may suppose that our author would have accepted this theory : it is quite consistent 
with his views, and was a common belief of the tite. 

__ Physical death, however, is practically disregarded by our author: he fixes his attention upon 
spiritual death, and this can take place even on earth. The wicked are made to say, ‘aS soon as we 
were born we ceased to be’ (v. 13). According to this statement spiritual death does not mean 
annihilation ; the wicked are spiritually dead even on earth ; and in the next world this miserable 
condition continues, with the additional fact that they are now conscious of their condition. That 
they are likened to a city razed to the ground, the very name of which is forgotten, does not mean 
that they are to be annihilated. They are still to be ‘in anguish’ (iv. 19 ¢). We can compare this 
with 1 Enoch cviii. 3, where we read ‘their names shall be blotted out of the book of life...and 
their seed shall be destroyed for ever, and their spirits shall be slain, and they shall cry and make 
lamentation in a place that 1s a chaotic wilderness’. This seems to give exactly the view of the 
2 of Wisdom. The opinion of Bois, therefore, reviving that of Bretschneider, that the writer 

elieved the wicked suffered for a time and were then annihilated, must be rejected. An existence 
cpa nothing but pain and misery could rightly be called ‘death, 

fe eel fo eee In part I is Life for the righteous, Death for the unrighteous, with 
(Encore of theancl ee eas may be punished in this world and in their children. Suffering 
ie gntcous tests their goodness, while in the case of the unrighteous it is purely 

retributive. 2 
a adopted. Undeserved suffering appears not to be thought of. 
i in Site onaiee es ae loves all men, otherwise He would not have created 
applying this theory to the I : li oa Saath be bench CL ee 
ee na al ociaren k te author, by means of ignoring much of the traditional 
ee ey I, aa ve _ ; OU pee Mae he deals with the fate of the heathen, in xi. 16 
of the action of God in acca eNtaed ifncult rdle. He wishes to reconcile the O.T. statements 
unating the Canaanites with the higher view of the Deity due to 
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Ethical Monotheism. Ethical Monotheism cannot regard punishment as arbitrary or merely 
retributive; it must be reformative. Accordingly the writer ignores the biblical account and affirms 
that punishment in the case both of the Egyptians and the Canaanites was inflicted to give them 
the opportunity of repentance. But the fact remains that they did not repent. This is accounted 
for in the case of the Canaanites by saying that they were incorrigible. ‘They were a seed accursed 
from the beginning;’ while the Egyptians are punished because, when they knew the true God, they 
refused to obey Him; though subsequently they are placed in the same position as the Canaanites 
by the statement that Destiny (avayxn) was dragging them to their doom (xix. 4). 

In addition to the eschatology in part 1, the anthropology differs from that of the Old 
Testament, in that it assumes the existence ofthe soul before birth. The question as to whether the 
writer accepted this belief at first sight admits of no dispute. In viii. 19, 20 he says, ‘ Now I was 
a child good by nature and a good soul fell to my lot; nay, rather, being good, I came into a body 
undefiled.. These words seem decisive. But granted that the writer believed in the pre-existence 
of the soul the question may be asked, What kind of pre-existence? Do the words of vill. 19 mean 
in his mouth, as they would in the mouth of Philo, not mere existence but self-conscious existence ? 
It may help to answer this question, if we remitid ourselves of the writer's attitude towards some 
other Greek ideas which he adopts, and ask whether they meant to him what they meant to the 
philosophers. We have seen that he adopted the Greek idea of immortality, but that it cannot be 
said that he did so fully and completely, since it is probable that he believed in a final day of 
judgement (ili. 18) to be followed or preceded by a Messianic Kingdom on earth. Again, he knew 
something of the philosophic theory of the inherent evil of matter, and says with reference to the 
body, that it ‘weighs down the soul’; but there is no indication that he adopted the opinion 
that the body was no better than a tomb; i. 14 shows that he is very far from accepting the 
philosophical belief in the evil of matter as Philo subsequently did. It may therefore be fairly 
argued that as the writer perhaps did not accept the Greek philosophical belief in immortality, and 
certainly did not accept the belief in the evil of matter, without modification, it is quite possible 
that he also modified the philosophical belief in the pre-existence of the soul. In the case of the 
two former beliefs, however, it must be remembered that it would have been contrary to Jewish 
feeling to admit them completely. The complete and formal abandonment of the Messianic 
hope and the absolute worthlessness of the body were opinions too much opposed to Jewish 
tradition to be accepted by a writer who, though he had no great feeling for strict consistency, yet 
desired not to deviate too far from his ancestral beliefs. But there is no reason for thinking that the 
Greek doctrine of pre-existence was antagonistic to Jewish religious feeling. According to Harnack 
({ist. of Dogma, vol. i, pp. 319 ff.), the early idea of some sacred object on earth being a copy of 
the original in heaven underwent development in the time of the Maccabees and the following 
decades. The conception became ‘applied to persons’. Moreover, the Rabbis themselves adopted 
and worked it out, locating the unborn souls in the seventh heaven.'!' According to Porter? (p. 267), 
this Rabbinic idea of pre-existence is ‘impersonal or half personal’, and it is belief in this kind of 
pre-existence which he would ascribe to the author of our book. But it is doubtful if we have any 
more right to ascribe to the writer subsequent rabbinic than subsequent phtlosophic ideas; indeed, 
as the writer isan Alexandrian, it would seem less unjustifiable to ascribe to him the subsequent 
Philonic method of thinking on this point. Probably the writer of part 1 adopted the idea of the 
pre-existence of the soul without asking himself whether he was thinking of a mere vague general 
notion of existence, or a definite idea of self-conscious existence ; it is worth noting, however, that 
he is far more definite than the writer of part 2 in xv. 8 and 11. 

In regard to the writer’s philosophical beliefs, it is generally agreed that he was well acquainted 
with the theories of the Greek philosophers, but whether his knowledge was first- or second-hand 1s 
a matter of dispute. Grimm considers that the writer’s knowledge did not go beyond that possessed 
by every educated Alexandrian of the time: that he had no first-hand acquaintance with Platonism 
he infers from the absence of all reference to the doctrine of ideas, though it appears quite legitimate 
to ask whether a writer who admittedly had considerably more than a bowing acquaintance with 
Greek philosophy could have been ignorant of such a celebrated theory. Whether the writer’s 
knowledge was first- or second-hand, it was certainly extensive. The views of the Stoics, of Plato, 
and of Heraclitus (to take them in order of importance) can all be traced in the book. In vii. 17 ff. 
he claims for his hero acquaintance with the whole range of philosophy and science; and he can 
hardly have failed to possess some of the knowledge which he attributes to Solomon. 


? Weber, Jiidische Theologie, 1897, p. 205. 
2 «The pre-existence of the Soul in the Book of Wisdom,’ see below, p. 534. Porter takes viil. 19 to be by the same 
writer as xv. 11. Much of his argument would require restating if these are from different authors. 
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The influence of the Stoic philosophy appears in the idea of the world soul In 1. 7, Vil. 27, Vill. 1. 
It is seen in the epithets ‘alone in kind’ (uovoyers) and * manifold (oAvpepys) applied to Wisdom 
in vii. 22, where the one world soul and its different manifestations are referred to, and especially 
in the use of technical Stoical terms. The reader can satisfy himself of this by referring to Ritter 
and Preller,’ extract 513 (taken from Diog. Laertius’ life of Zeno), where in the first few lines we 
find roepds, Td duijkov 31a TavTwr, d1a Tod Chy Kexwpneer, all referring to the Deity. Like expressions 
are applied in c. vii to Wisdom. The four Cardinal Virtues (vili. 7) are Stoic, and also the meta- 
bolism of the elements, by the help of which the writer of part 2 endeavours to rationalize the 
miracles of the Exodus. The Sorites, a favourite figure of the Stoics, is used in vi. 17-20, 

The influence of Platonism in the book is just as undeniable: the transcendence of God, the pre- 
existence of souls, the depreciation of the body (in part 2 also the pre-existence of matter (xi. 17)), 
all show platonic influence. Moreover, it seems difficult to deny a first-hand knowledge of Plato 
when we compare ix. 15 p@aprév yap cpa Bapvver Puy, kat Bpi0er TO ye@des TKiVvos vobdy ToAvPpdrtida, 
with the passage from the Phaedo 81 C ’EuBpibes d€ ye Todro (i.e. cwratoedés) olerOat xp etvar Kai 
Bap kal ye@des kat dpatdv. 6 dy Kal Exovoa H TovavTy Wry7 Bapvverar. The three points of connexion, 
Bpider, yeGdes, and Bapvver, in one and the same sentence would be striking if they were all ordinary 
words; but when it is remembered that Bpi@ occurs nowhere else in the Greek Bible, and that 
yewdys occurs only here and in xv. 13, the argument for direct connexion seeins very strong. Porter, 
who denies direct dependence, admits the probability of some indirect connexion. It should also 
be noticed that the Platonic classification of the Virtues is implicitly rejected in vii. 12. 

With regard to Heraclitus, we have to remember that,as Zeller (S7tozcs, p. 371) says, ‘there is 
hardly a single point in the Heraclitean theory of nature which the Stoics did not appropriate.’ 
This increases the difficulty of deciding. His influence, direct or indirect, is to be found in i. 3, 
‘reason is a spark kindled by the beating of our heart’; .but, as mentioned in the note on the passage, 
the Stoics took up the idea. It is true that the Stoics considered that souls lived after death until 
the great conflagration, and our author puts into the mouth of the ungodly the exact view of 
Heraclitus—the belief in extinction immediately after death.2 This, however. was also the view 
of the Epicureans, so we cannot be sure of the direct influence of Heraclitus here. 

In vi. 24 the author announces his intention of making known the secrets of Wisdom, and 
apparently declaims against those who enviously keep knowledge to themselves: here all the com- 
mentators see a reference to the pagan mysteries, but E. Pfleiderer*® wishes to see a reference to an 
individual philosopher—Heraclitus ; the reference, however, seems quite general ; the quotation from 
Philo by Grimm (see note) shows that the heathen mysteries were not identified with any individual. 
Our author's statement that ‘a multitude of wise men is salvation to the world’ is said by Pfleiderer 
to stand in direct opposition to the saying of Heraclitus, ‘To me, one is ten thousand if he be the 
best © (Zeller, Pre-Socratic Phil. ii, p. 10), but neither observation is very original. The first 1s 
surely a commonplace, and as for the second, Milton’s < fit audience, though few’, does not depend 
on Heraclitus. 

The metabolism of the elements at the end of part 2 is traced by E. Pfleiderer to Heraclitus, 
and to him directly, rather than indirectly through the Stoies, on account of the allusion in c. xix 
to three elements only—fire, water, earth—since Heraclitus recognized only three. But it is difficult 
to see how the author could have brought in the idea of air changing into anything else: water 
changes into carth in the passage through the Red Sea, and earth becomes water again to over- 
whelm the Egyptians; fire lost its power and was unable to melt the heavenly food ; what need or 
Opportunity was there for adducing the change of air into another element? In this connexion it 
is worth noticing that Philo in Vita Mosis, iii, § 2, in speaking of the High Priest’s robe (see note on 
XViil. 24) only mentions three elements and calls them ‘the three clements ’, air, water, and earth, 
so that if we had no other passage to go by, we should be unable to prove that he accepted, as he 
certainly did, the doctrine of the four elements. It must, no doubt, be admitted that the Book of 
Wisdom has points of coniexion with the system of Heraclitus, who was highly esteemed in 
Alexandria, but whether directly or indirectly it is impossible to Say. 
fe Higher Ssiilas to a writer of Wisdom anything beyond a superficial knowledge of 
Din: Y id : mits, bg : ather affirms, that he had read Xenophon’'s Wemorabilia. He quotes 
rene a aun O : eine. side by side with Wisd. Vili. 2-18, and points out that in 
he ake ei Hind ee vel ses Phy is an echo of the passage in the Memorabilia. It is not merely 
er cy, w the stoly 0 the choice of Hercules, but that he ‘had read it in Xenophon, to 

€inisch commits himself. This is highly probable, but it is difficult to reconcile it with 


jn) Gare ae i 11 : 
Eighth ed., 1898. 2 See Zeller, / ve-Soc. Phil. ll, p. 105. ° Die Phil. des Heraclitus, see below, p. 533- 
Mie griech. Phil. im B. der Weishett, see below, p. 534. 
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Heinisch’s denial of any direct acquaintance on the part of the author with other Greek writers. 
One who had studied the Memorabilia carefully enough to reproduce from memory a large number 
of the sentiments put into the mouth of Virtue in 2. 1 would not be a superficial student of the book ; 
and if he had studied the A7emorabilia carefully it is probable that he had paid the same attention to 
much more celebrated works such as the Phaedo. It may be added that Heinisch was the first to 
notice the close resemblance between these passages of Wisdom and Xenophon. It shakes one’s 
confidénce in a scholar to find that a resemblance discovered by himself is maintained to be the 
result of direct connexion, while those pointed out by other scholars are minimized or denied. 

With reference to the general question of the indebtedness of our author to other thinkers, it 
may be noticed that Menzel! gives 135 places where connexion has been traced by one scholar or 
another. Most writers are children of their time, and their work cannot but show traces of the 
intellectual atmosphere which they breathed. Wecan admire the language and thought of the Book 
of Wisdom (i.e. ce. i-x), and yet admit that the parallels pointed out by the critics are valid. 

In its method of interpretation of O.T. Scripture the book contains both haggadah and allegory. 
The haggadic treatment of the plague of darkness is equal to anything in the Rabbis, the allegory 
is of a milder type. We do not meet with that thoroughgoing kind of allegory where the literal 
truth of the narrative is denied as in Philo. The nearest approach to this is in the treatment of the 
serpent in Eden and the cloud which accompanied the Israelites on their wanderings. According to 
our author the serpent was not really a serpent but the devil, the cloud was not really a cloud but 
the form which Wisdom assumed. In some other instances historical events are regarded as parables. 
Lot’s wife was turned into a pillar of salt as a warning against unbelicf. The victory of Jacob in 
his struggle with the angel shows that piety is more powerful than even a supernatural opponent. 
That the manna was to be gathercd before sunrise shows that prayer must be offered betimes: that 
it melted after sunrise shows that the hopes of the ungrateful come to naught. The successful 
intercession of Aaron, with his symbolical garments which represented the world, probably illustrates 
the truth that the world fighteth for the righteous. The ark of Noah shows that God blesses natural 
productions when they are put to a beneficial use, e.g. wood for the building of ships; and perhaps 
that He will protect men venturing on the high seas for the beneficent purposes of commerce. The 
narrative of the brazen serpent in the wilderness and its healing power is taken as historical ; but 
the serpent has no magical power: it acts as a reminder to the Israelites who had forgotten God. 
This can hardly be called allegorical treatment unless allegory is taken to mean any interpretation 
of the narrative which goes beyond the literal one. 

The allegorical traits in the book-are not nearly so strong as the haggadic, but though the latter 
is generally associated with the methods of the Rabbis, both flourished vigorously amongst the 
Hellenistic Jews (Schiirer, ti. 1, p. 341). 


§ 10. CHIEF CRITICAL INQUIRIES. 


Eichhorn, Z£inlettung in die apokryph. Schriften des A. 7., pp. €6-207. Leipzig, 1795. 

Gfrérer, PAzlo, vol. i1 (1831), pp. 200-72. An interesting review of the whole book. 

Edmund Pfleiderer, Die Phil. des Heraclitus, 1886, pp. 289-348. Pfleiderer affirms that the writer of Wisdom 
had an intimate knowledge of Greek philosophy and in especial a direct acquaintance with Heraclitus. Heinisch 
(see below), pp. 18-30, subjects Pfleiderer’s contention to a searching criticism. He denies that the writer of Wisdom 
had even a superficial knowledge of the system of Heraclitus. 

Drummond, PAilo Judaeus, 1888, vol. i, pp. 177-229. As a preliminary to his exposition of Philo’s philosophy 
Dr. Drummond gives a most valuable discussion of the theology of the Book of Wisdom. The following statement 
deserves attention : ‘There is little connected reasoning of any kind in the work. . . . It is as though the process of 
investigation had been conducted elsewhere, and led to results esteemed satisfactory by an important section of the 
Jewish community’ (p. 186). 

P. Menzel, Der griech. Einfluss auf Prediger und Weisheit Salomos, 1889, pp. 39-70. Menzel gives a useful table 
of passages (135)—which Professor Margoliouth says ‘might be considerably reduced without disadvantage ’— where 
connexion between Wisdom and Greek philosophy has been pointed out by Grimm and Pfleiderer. He has coined 
a somewhat question-begging epithet in the word ‘ parallelomania’ which shows his attitude towards those who would 
trace the ideas of the author to their source. He admits, however, some of Pfleiderer’s positions. Menzel is severely 
criticized by Heinisch, pp. 9 ff. Cheyne (Ovietn of Psalter, p. 423) calls the work ‘a painstaking dissertation ’. 

H. Bois, Essaz sur les ortgines de lau philosophie Judéo-Alexandrine, 1890, pp. 211-311. Notes on the text 
373-411. Bois undertakes a thorough examination of the theological principles in the Book of Wisdom, in a fresh 
and stimulating manner. In his notes on the text he suggests the rearrangement of certain passages, one of which is 
most probably right (see note on iv. 15). He also suggests several emendations, some of which are accepted by 
Siegfried. His exposition of the transmutation of the elements alluded to in ch. xix ad fz. deserves special attention. 

Margoliouth. In the /AAS for 1890, pp. 263-97, Professor Margoliouth maintained that Bretschneider was on 
the right track in suggesting that the Book of Wisdom was originally written in Hebrew; and adduced many passages 
where he affirms that traces of mistranslation can be proved. This theory has not, however, found acceptance. 
Freudenthal in the /QA, 1901, contested tt. 


' Der griech, Einfluss, &c., see below, § 10. 
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Grafe. In 1892,in 7heo/. Abhana?. in honour of Weizicker, pp. 253-86, Grafe published a convincing paper on the 
question of St. Paul’s use of the Book of Wisdom. 2 ae _ 
Thielmann. In 1893 Thielmann published an exhaustive inquiry into the Latinity of the Latin version of the 
book in Archiv fiir lat. Lex. und Gram., pp. 235-77- _ . 
Feldmann, Zexthritische Mat. sum B. der Wetsheit gesammelt aus der sahidischen syrohexaplartschen und 
armenischen Ubersetzung, Freiburg im B., 1902, pp. 84._ A most valuable contribution to the criticism of the text. 
Joseph Holtzmann, Dre Peschitta sum LB. der Wetsheit, Freiburg 1m B., 1903, pp. 152. A thorough investigation 
of the Syriac version. 
Weber, in Zeitschrift fiir wiss. Theol., 1904, upholds the composite authorship, tracing four different hands in the 
work. Feldmann in 476/. Zeztschrift, Freiburg im B., 1909, contests this view. --: ed 
Heinisch, Die grzech. Phil. ti B. der Weishert, Minster 1. W., 1908, pp. 158. An exhaustive inquiry into the 
relationship between the book and Greek philosophy ; a work of great learning and ability. Unfortunately the writer, 
a Roman Catholic, seems to have made up his mind to prove that the author of the Book of Wisdom ‘ taught nothing 
which contradicted the faith inherited from his fathers. That which was new, which he expounded in his speculations 
on Wisdom and in his Eschatology, made no breach with the ideas of the O.T. . . . and if it has found acceptance 
in the N.T., that is only a proof that the sacred writer in his literary activity was under the guidance of divine 
inspiration ’ (p. 156). The author’s knowledge of Greek philosophy was, according to Heinisch, ‘ very superficial.’ 
Porter, ‘ The pre-existence of the Soul in the Book of Wisdom and in the Rabbinical writings.’ (In O/d Testament 
and Semttte Studies in memory of William Rainey Harper, 1908, pp. 208-69.) A vigorous onslaught upon the 
prevalent view that the writer of Wisdom accepted the Greek doctrine of the pre-existence of souls. In this he is 
upheld by Heinisch (p. 86); though as Heinisch will not admit that Wisdom contains anything contrary to the 
doctrine of the Church, i.e. the Roman Catholic Church, his judgement is biased. An admirable summary of 
Porter’s position is given by Prof. W. B. Stevenson in the /alermational Journal of Apocrypha, April, 1912. 
Prof. Stevenson affirms that ‘the argument is convincing’. 


EDITIONS. 


(The earlier editions of the book may be found in Grimm, p. 45, or Deane, p. 42.) 

Grimm, 1860. In Azrsgefasstes exeg. Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, pp. 300. It is difficult to speak too 
highly of this masterly work. Grimm first published a commentary in 1837. For the next twenty-three years he was 
collecting additional materials, and the result was the work of 1860, which is and will probably long remain an 
indispensable quarry for all students of the book. 

Deane, W. J., 1851, prints the Greek, Latin, and [english A.V. in parallel columns. It contains very useful 
linguistic notes both on the Greek and the Latin. 

Farrar, Speakers Commnt., 1888. Abounds in apt illustrations from classical and English literature. 

Zockler, Apocryphen und Pseud. des Alt. Test., 1891, pp. 355-95. Short introduction, translation, and notes. 

Siegfried in Kautzsch’s Apocry pia, 1900, gives a new and excellent translation, generally following Grimm. The 
notes, however, are very short. 

Gregg, Camé. bible for Schools, 1909. This is, perhaps, the best edition in English, 
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Lrue religion leads to a blesscd immortality: trreligion and apostasy to destruction. 


Seek the knowledge of God by purity of life: such knowledge (t.e. wisdom) cannot be attained 
by the slaves of sin. 


] 1 Love righteousness, ye that be judges of the earth, 


Think ye of the Lord with a good mind, 

And in singleness of heart seek ye him ; 

2 Because he is found of them that tempt him not, 

And.is manifested to them that do not distrust him. 

3 For crooked thoughts separate from God ; 

And the supreme Power, when it is brought to the proof, putteth to confusion the foolish : 
4 Because wisdom will not enter into a soul that deviseth evil, 

Nor dwell in a body held in pledge by sin. 

5 For the holy spirit of discipline will flee deceit. 

And will start away from thoughts that are without understanding, 
And will be scared away when unrighteousness approacheth. 


The sinner cannot escape punishment: his very words are known. 


6 For wisdom is a spirit that loveth man, 
And she will not hold a blasphemer guiltless for his lips ; 


J. 1. judges of the earth. It isin his assumed character of Solomon that the writer speaks of ‘judges of the eavth’; 
in all probability, however, the judges really aimed at are the rulers of the Jewish community in Alexandria. As in 
the time of Philo the Jews in Egypt amounted to a million souls, we may presume that at least half a million lived 
in the capital. Strabo (died A.D. 21), quoted by Josephus, Avzz. xiv. 7, says: ‘There is also an ethnarch at their head 
who rules the people and dispenses justice, and sees that obligations are fulfilled and statutes observed, like the archon 
of an independent state.’ 

Doubtless many of the ruling classes in Alexandria, like those in Palestine, were of a Sadducean type and inclined to- 
Hellenize. Indeed, some Jews, like Tiberius Julius Alexander who held high office under Nero, went over to the Gentiles 
completely. Bousset, Ae/. des Jud. (p. 81, note 1), thinks that complete apostasy of this kind only rarely took place. The 
persecution of the pious by the freethinkers spoken of in il. 10 may be paralleled by the oppression of the Pharisees under 
Alex. Jannaeus about 94 B.C. See Charles, 1 Exoch, p.297. ‘The rulers appear as the aiders and abettors of the enemies of 
the righteous. These enemies are the Sadducees, sinners, apostates, and paganizers.’ Ch. 11. 12 shows that apostates 
are the object of the polemic: ‘ He upbraideth us with sins against the law.’ Philo alludes to apostate Jews, De Conf. 
Ling., ch. 11: ‘Those who are discontented at the constitution under which their fathers have lived, being always eager 
to biame and accuse the laws, say— Do you boast of your precepts as if they contained truth itself? Behold, the books 
which you call sacred scriptures contain fables at which you are accustomed to laugh when you hear others relating 
them.’ See also Vita Mos. 1. 6. 

Intermarriage with the Gentiles would facilitate apostasy, and as an act is not censured unless it has taken place, 
we may infer the existence of such marriages from Jubilees xxx. 7, ‘If there is any man in Israel who wishes to give his 
daughter or his sister to any man who ts of the seed of the Gentiles, he shall surely die, and they shall stone him with 
stones, for he hath wrought shame in Israel ; and they shall burn the woman with fire, because she has dishonoured the 
name of the house of her father, and she shall be rooted out of Israel.’ 

with a good mind, Greek ‘in goodness’. What a pious Jew would consider to be right thoughts about God may 
be gathered from Exod. xxxiv. 6-7, especially the last clause, ‘Jahveh is a God full of compassion and gracious. . 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty.’ The opposite is seen in 
Ps, |. 21, ‘ Thou thoughtest that 1 was even such a one as thyself.’ 

singleness of heart. A Hebraism: straightness of mind as opposed to crookedness; see 7’. 3, ‘ crooked thoughts.’ 
The heart is the seat of the intellect in Hebrew; the reins (see v. 6) the seat of the emotions. 

5. discipline: A.V. and R.V., but the idea of instruction must be included. 

scared away: edeyxénoera is a difficulty of long standing. Schultess (1820) declared the word to be corrupt. 
R. V. ‘put to confusion’, margin ‘convicted’; Grimm, from a use of the word in Byzantine Greek, ‘1s scared away . 
Siegfried, ‘is filled with a spirit of reproof,’ a very satisfactory meaning if allowable. The idea of being‘ put to shame’ 
like purity in the presence of iniquity is possible. This use of the word is found only in Homer, according to Liddell 
and Scott ; and the book is admittedly full of poetical words, 

6. For wisdom, &c. This line, which appears to have no connexion with what precedes or follows, has given great 
trouble to the commentators. Grimm takes the sense to be ‘ Wisdom is a spirit that loves mankind, and for that very 
reason will not leave wickedness unpunished’. The earlier commentators took gtAdvOpwros in the sense of ‘mild’, 
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Because God is witness of his reins, 

And is a true overseer of hits heart, 

And a hearer of his tongue: 

7” Because the spirit of the Lord filleth the world, 

And that which holdeth all things together hath knowledge of every voice. 
8 Therefore no man that uttereth unrighteous things shall be unseen ; 
Neither shall Justice, when it punisheth, pass him by. 

9 For the counsels of the ungodly shall be searched out ; 

And the report of his words shall come unto the Lord 

For the punishment of his lawless deeds: 


10 Because ¢here is an ear of jealousy ¢haz listeneth to all things, 


And the noise of murmurings ts not htd. 


11 Beware then of unprofitable murmuring, 


And refrain your tongue from blasphemy ; 
Because no secret utterance shall go forth with impunity, 
And a mouth that lieth destroyeth the soul. 


God does not willingly afflict men: they bring punishment and death upon themselves. 


12 Court not death in the error of your life; 


Neither draw upon yourselves destruction by the works of your hands: 


13 Because God made not death; 


Neither delighteth he when the living perish: 

14 For he created all things that they might have being: 
And the products of the world ave healthsome, , 
And there is no poison of destruction in them: 

Nor hath Hades royal dominion upon earth ; 


15 For righteousnéss is immortal, 


(But the gain of unrighteousness is death). 


16 But the ungodly by their hands and words called him unto them: 


Deeming him a friend they were consumed with love of him, 
And they made a covenant with him, 
Because they are worthy to be of his portion. 


‘centle’, and connected it with preceding verse. The meaning then would be: ‘ Wisdom 1s put to confusion or scared 
away when wickedness enters in, because it is a mild and kindly spirit and cannot stay in the same abode as injustice.’ 
Bois, p. 379, seeing that these explanations are unsatisfactory would transpose the line to the end of v. 13, and in this 
alteration Siegfried concurs. But the close connexion between the last line of v. 13 and the beginning of v. 14 militates 
against this. In face of these difficulties it does not seem rash to suggest that the line may be an interpolation on the 
basis of vil. 22-3, where Wisdom is said to be a mvetya and didadvOporos, 

Further, the fact that this line is out of harmony with its surroundings gives force to Weber's suggestion that 
zu’. 4, 5, together with this line, have been interpolated; the connexion obtained after their omission is quite satis- 
factory. v. 3. ‘The Power, when brought to the prcof, chastiseth fools and (6) will not hold the blasphemer guiltless for 
his lips. For God, &c.’ ° 


‘a fees A.V.; R.V. ‘hath filled’; but see Grimm’s note, Burton, A. 7. Afovds and Tenses, § 76, and cf. 
iol x1. 01. 

_ holdeth all things together. We have here the Stoic idea of the world soul. The Stoics said of the world, 
cis Gav avTov pepos OupKortos Tov vou, kabdmep eh Huav ths Wuxijs. See Dio. Lacrt. in Ritter and Preller, § 493; Zeller 
Seis, C., Pp. 142 ? ) , 

8. For examples of unrighteous things see the quotation from De Conf. Ling. in the note on v. 1. 

If. blasphemy. katakahed in parallelism with murmuring, yoyyvopes, plainly means speaking against God : 
aaa: . word used in XX Exod. xvl. 7, 8, 9, for the murmuring of the Israelites. a 
aoe e o ah uprightness and immortality through his own act according to this passage; in ii. 24, through 

15. For righteousness. Either this line is in its wrong place and should be transferred perhaps to a position 
between vv, 22 and 23 Of chy.aii: where it would be in a satisfactory context, or we must with Grimm accept the 
succeeding line found in some Latin MSS., ‘iniustitia autem mortis acquisitio est.” Grimm renders this by dédrxia de 
Juvarou mepimoinars éotiy (the word meperoinors is not found in the LXX with this meaning). As the line stands it 
has no connexion with what precedes or follows, and if the extra line is not accepted deletion or transference to the 
end of 11. 22 would seem to be justified. [t should be noticed that the line summarizes the teaching of this part of the 
book, and may originally have been a marginal note. The Latin line zadustitéa autem would then be a gloss like ii. 17 
we i &c., and atrov in the next line, referring to Hades, would not be separated from its antecedent. 

a ae nants meee ereaN on Isa. xxvill. 15, though the context is quite different. There the covenant is that 
ee a Pare re A eee parties, while here they give themselves into the arms of Death. For ryxw 
reach € ol mina, see v1. 23, *prmzzg envy.’ E. Pfleiderer, followed by Bois, takes this verse as referring 

€ pagan mysteries, especially to the identification of Hades the God of death with Dionysus the God of life. 
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Some men even prefer the ways of death: they affirm that thetr souls are even as their 
bodies, that after this life nothing remaiis. 


21 For they said within themselves, reasoning not aright, 
Short and sorrowful is our life ; 
And there is no remedy when a man cometh to his end, 
And none was ever known that returned from Hades. 
2 Because by mere chance were we born, 
And hereafter we shall be as though we had never been: 
Because the breath in our nostrils is smoke, 
And reason is a spark kindled by the beating of our heart, 
3 Which being extinguished, the body shall be turned into ashes, 
And the spirit dispersed as thin air ; 
4 And our name shall be forgotten in time, 
And no man’‘shall remember our works ; 
And our life shall pass away as the traces of a cloud, 
And shall be scattered as is a mist. 
When it is chased by the beams of the sun, 
And overcome by the heat thereof. 
5 For our allotted time is the passing of a shadow, 
And there is no putting back of our end; 
Because it is fast sealed, and none reverseth it. 


They therefore will enjoy this life to the full, and crush those whose lives reprove their own. 


6 Come therefore and let us enjoy the good things that ow are ; 
And let us use creation with all earnestness as youth's possession. 
7 Let us fill ourselves with costly wine and perfumes ; 
And let no flower of spring pass us by : 
8 Let us crown ourselves with rosebuds, before they wither : 
9 Let there be no (meadow) without traces of our proud revelry : 
Everywhere let us leave tokens of our mirth: 
Because this is our portion, and our lot is this. 


Heraclitus had said wuros dé “Aidns cai Atcéyvoos (Ritter and Preller, § 49, Zeller, Pre-Socratic Phil., 1, p.100). If this 
is accepted and we assume that the writer is referring to the apostate Jews, we must infer that they had gone so far 
as to take part in the pagan mysteries. His ‘ portion’ is the realm assigned to him. 

II. The opinions here put into the mouth of the godless may easily have been known to the writer from his personal 
experience of Jews who adopted the tenets of Epicurus; most scholars also see a reference to Ecclesiastes, see Intro- 
duction, p. 525. It should, however, be noticed that the same sentiments are put into the mouth of the ungodly 
in t Enoch cil. 6-8. 

1. It is impossible to say whether 6 dvadvoas is transitive or intransitive. Grimm on 2 Macc. vill-xxv gives eight 
places where avadvw = ‘to return’; but it is used in the passive in iv. 12, sothat if we take this as deciding the author’s 
usage, it should be transitive here. Against this it may be urged, that in view of the liberties which the author allows 
himself to take with the Greek language, it is quite possible that he used the active and passive forins of an intransitive 
verb without any appreciable difference of meaning. - = 

2. reason is a spark. A reference to the view of Heraclitus and others that fire (see note on xiii. 2) is the primitive 
substance. ‘The soul of man is a part of this divine fire’ (Zeller, Ozd/inmes, p. 70). ‘It was conceived ...as a 
transient individualization of the one primitive substance or force, and this individualization terminated at death’ 
(Charles, Eschat., p. 143). The Stoics adopted this view. ‘The soul is... a part of the divine fire which descended 
into the bodies of men when they first arose out of the aether’ (Zeller, Outlines, p. 244). Cic. Zusc. i. 19 ‘Zenon 
Stoico animus ignis videtur’. 7. 

4. overcome. This is perhaps a justifiable paraphrase. The Greek means ‘ weighed down’, which 1s incorrect 
from the point of view of Natural Science. But the writer merely wanted a parallel expression to ‘ chased away’, and 
being unscientific chose an incorrect term. 

5. allotted time, reading xaipés with & A and Latin, as against Bios, B*. So most editors. . ae 

putting back. The explanation adopted by Grimm, Siegfried, and others, that no man can die twice, 1s not 
Satisfactory. Gregg’s reference to the shadow on a sundial is more acceptable, though there is a sudden change of 
metaphor in the next line in the word ‘ sealed’; the end is fast sealed = the end is predetermined. 

The sense probably is ‘while we are young’, and Grimm gets this by reading as ev vecrn7t on the authority of 
157, 248, 253, and the Complutensian polyglot. B reads as vedrnm, X and A as vedrnros. 

7. spring, reading éapos for depos. So A, Latin, and most editions. 

ga. The Greek here has one line, pndcis nuov duotpos Ertw ris npetepas ayepwyias ; the Latin has two: ‘nemo nostrum 
exors sit luxuriae nostrae’, and ‘nullum pratum sit quod non pertranseat luxuria nostra’. This is a doublet of the Greek 
line with Aecuey in line 2 for jpe@y. As an old glossary to the book shows that it originally conta'ned the word Acipor, 
this must be restored in place of juay, and pndcis Aetuwv xrd. accepted as the true reading. See Feldmann. 

proud revelry : adyepwxia, may be an allusion to the heathen mysteries (Bois, p. 295). 
our portion; our only portion and lot. For connexion with Ecclesiastes see Introd., p. 525. 
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10 Let us oppress the righteous poor ; 
Let us not spare the widow, 
Nor reverence the hairs of the old man grey for length of years. 
11 But let our strength be Zo ws a law of righteousness ; 
For that which is weak is found to be of no service. 
12 But let us lie in wait for the righteous man, 
Because he is of disservice to us, 
And is contrary to our works, 
And upbraideth us with sins against the law, 
And layeth to our charge sins against our discipline. 
13 He professeth to have knowledge of God, 
And nameth himself servant of the Lord. 
14 He became to us a reproof of our thoughts. 
15 He is grievous unto us even to behold, 
Because his life is unlike other men’s, 
And his paths are of strange fashion. 
16 We were accounted of him as base metal, 
And he abstaineth from our ways as from uncleannesses. 
The latter end of the righteous he calleth happy ; 
And he vaunteth that God is his father. 
17 Let us see if his words be true; 
And let us try what shal! befall in the ending of his /7fe. 
18 For if the righteous man is God's son, he will uphold him, 
And he will deliver him out of the hand of his adversaries. 
1g With outrage and torture Jet us put him to the test, 
That we may learn his gentleness, 
And may prove his patience under wrong. 
20 Let us condemn him to a shameful death ; 
For according to his words he will be visited. 


But they are wrong: a future life ts in store for the righteous, who shall then triumph 
over the ungodly. 


21 Thus reasoned they, being far astray, 
For their wickedness blinded them, 

22 And they knew not the mysteries of God, 
Neither hoped they for wages of holiness, 
Nor did they judge chat there is a prize for blameless souls. 

23 Because God created man for incorruption, 
And made him an image of his own proper being ; 

24 But by the envy of the devil death entered into the world, 
And they that belong to his realm experience it. 

1 But the souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 

And no torment shall touch them. 


12. The translation of wacdeia in the last line is difficult. 
our method of life’ (Bz/dung). Mr. Gregg would omit. The line certainly looks like an addition. 
let us lie in wait. Cf. LXX rendering of Isa. iii. 10, see Introd., p. 524. 
20. according to his words, i.e. ‘if what he says is true.’ 


Weber gives ‘and reproaches us on account of the sins of 


visited. ¢mioxomn is always used in a good sense in this part of the book, see Introd., p.523. The word émoxomy 


1S said to be used only once outside biblical and ecclesiastical Greek. It is a translation of the Hebrew word 1378, 
which means a visitation to deliver, LXX Gen. 1. 24, 25, Exod. iii. 16, or a visitation to punish, LXX Isa. xxiv. 22, 
xxx. 6. See Hort’s full note on 1 Pet. ii, 12, and Charles’s 4 foc. Bar. xx. 2, note. 

22. At the end of this verse i. 15 would be appropriate. There is a prize for blameless souls, viz. immortality. 


mysteries of God, i.e. that suffering is not necessarily punishment, but is often a test of goodness which will be 
rewarded after death by immortality. 


23. The difference between the author and Philo is seen v 
(Drummond, Philo Judaeus, i. 186-7). 
his own proper being, ididrnros, 8 A and B. 


ery plainly here. In Philo, man is the image of the Logos 


atdirnros, 248, 253, and most of the patristic writers. But Gen. i. 26 
seems to decide for the former, though Sanday and Headlam (Romans, p. §1) are doubtful, while Prof. Margoliouth 
prefers aidtirnras. He also suggests car’ elxdva, which is now upheld by Feldmann. 

24. Bois (p. 297) suggests that the reference here is to Cain, the first murderer, and Mr. Gregg adduces additional 


arguments for this. All other expositors take it to refer to the temptation of Eve. In1 Enoch Ixix. 6 it is said that 
a Satan led Eve astray. This seems to favour the latter view. 
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2 In the eyes of fools they seemed to die ; 
And their departure was accounted Zo de their hurt, 
3 And their going from us @o de their ruin: 
But they are in peace. 
4 For though in the sight of men they be punished, 
Their hope is full of immortality ; 
5 And: having borne a little chastening, they shall receive great good ; 
Because God tested them, and found them worthy of himself. 
6 As gold in the furnace he proved them, 
And as a whole burnt offering he accepted them. 
7 And in the time of their visitation they shall shine forth, 
And like sparks among stubble they shall run to and fro. 
8 They shall judge nations, and have dominion over peoples ; 
And the Lord shall reign over them for evermore. 
9 They that trust on him shall understand truth, 
And the faithful shall abide with him in love; 
Because grace and mercy are to his chosen, 
And he will graciously visit his holy ones. 


But the unrighteous shall be punished, both they and their ungodly offspring, while the righteous 
though childless shall be rewarded. 


10 But the ungodly shall be requited even as they reasoned, 
They which lightly regarded the righteous max, and revolted from the Lord 
11 (For he that setteth at naught wisdom and discipline is miserable ;) 
And void is their hope and their toils unprofitable, 
And useless are their works: 
12 Their wives are foolish, and wicked are their children ; 
13 Accursed is their begetting. 
Because happy ts the barren that is undefiled, 
She who hath not conceived in transgression ; 
She shall have fruit when God visiteth souls. 


III. 2. seemed. The righteous cannot die. For this spiritual idea of life and death see v. 13 and x. 3. Philo says 


(Quod det. pot. § 15), ‘The wise man who appears to have departed from this mortal life lives in a life immortal.’ 


5. tested. The object of affliction is testing, proving; not punishment. Cf. 1 Enoch cvin. 9: The righteous 


“were much tried by the Lord and their spirits were found pure’. 


7, visitation. Cf. Ps. cvi. 4, ‘visit me with thy salvation.’ Salvation in the O. T. always means deliverance— 
deliverance from one’s foes and triumph over them. So here; the writer cannot refrain from picturing the visible 
triumph of the godly over the wicked, though it is quite inconsistent with the idea of reward or retribution coming 
immediately after death. For the figure cf. Obad. 18 upon the destruction of Edom: ‘The house of Jacob shall be 


a fire, and the house of Joseph a flame, and the house of Esau for stubble.’ 
8. In the Messianic Kingdom. Cp. St. Paul, 1 Cor. vi. 2, ‘Know ye not that we shall judge angels.’ 
9. understand truth, i.e. God’s methods in governing the world. 


gd. With dre yapis cat €deos rois.€xNextois avtov Compare 1 Enoch v. 7 kai rots éxdexrois eotar Pas Kai yapts Kai elpryn. 
1 Enoch i-xxxvi was written before the persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes ; but the translation of Enoch into Greek 
was probably undertaken as a whole. If this is later than the latest part of 1 Enoch (cc. xxxvii-]xxi) it must be subse- 


quent to 94 B.C., and so has a bearing on the date of Wisdom itself, see Introd., p. 520. 


gd. SoNA and Syriac, cai émioxomn €v rois dios (€kNexrots N) adtot, which B Latin and R. V. omit. For justification 


of this see note on iv. 15. In addition, the line is suitable here as a rejoinder to 11. 200. 


Io. reasoned. This means that the annihilation after death proclaimed by the godless shall indeed be their iot, 


only the writer’s idea of annihilation 1s different from that of the apostates. 


11. he that setteth, &c. This line is almost a verbal reproduction of Prov.i. 7, ‘The ungodly set at naught wisdom 


and discipline.’ 


13. happy. The reference here may simply be general; but it is difficult to read Philo’s account of the Therapeutae 
without feeling that the writer of these lines had them in mind. Of the virgins who were enrolled amongst the 
Therapeutae, Philo (De Vit. Con. § 8) says they ‘yearn not for mortal but for immortal offspring’, ov Ovnro@v exyovey 
aN’ abavdrov dpexOeicat. This, and the statement in the text ‘She shall have fruit when God visiteth souls ', seem to 
belong to the same circle of ideas. It is not necessary to infer that the writer belonged to the sect; Philo, in spite of 
his admiration for them, was not one of them. Whether he is referring to the Therapeutae or not the writer shows 
considerable independence in discarding the strong Jewish belief that a numerous offspring was the greatest blessing 


of mankind. . 
transgression. This refers to unlawful marriages with the heathen. See Jubilees xxx. 7, quoted on 1.1. 


fruit. This may be a vague phrase for reward. Philo works out the idea contained in the words ‘ immortal 
offspring’ as that ‘ which the soul that is attached to God is alone able to produce by itself and from itself’, meaning 
perhaps what the Christian sums up in the word ‘bliss’. This is subjective and may be contrasted with the more 


objective statement as to the reward of the childless man, whicli is to be a blissful position in the heavenly sanctuary. 
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14 And happy is the eunuch which hath wrought no lawless deed with his hands, 
Nor imagined wicked things against the Lord ; 
For there shall be given him for his faithfulness a peculiar favour, 
And a lot in the sanctuary of the Lord of great delight. 
15 For good labours have fruit of great renown ; 
And wisdom’s root cannot fail. 
16 But children of adulterers shall not come to maturity, 
And the seed of an unlawful union shall perish. 
17 For if they live long, they shall be held tn no account, 
And at the last their old age shall be without honour. 
18 And if they die early, they shall have no hope, 
Nor in the day of decision shall they have consolation. 
19 For the end of an unrighteous generation is always grievous. 
1 Better thanx this is childlessness with virtue ; 
For in the memory of virtue is immortality : 
Because it is recognized both by God and man. 
2 When it is present, ez imitate it ; 
And they long after it when it is departed : 
And throughout all time it marcheth crowned in triumph, 
Victorious in the strife for prizes undefiled. 
3 But the multiplying brood of the ungodly shall be of no profit, 
And with bastard slips they shall not strike deep root, 
Nor shall they establish a sure hold. 
4 For even if these put forth boughs and flourish for a season, 
Yet, standing unsure, they shall be shaken by the wind, 
And by the violence of winds they shall be rooted out. 
5 Their branches shall be broken off ere they come to maturity, 
And their fruit s#a// de useless, 
Not ripe to eat, and meet for nothing. 
6 For children unlawfully begotten are witnesses of wickedness 
Against parents when God searcheth them out. 


The premature death of the righteous is followed by timmortality, but the very memory 


of the ungodly shall perish. 


7 But the righteous, though he die before his time, shall be at rest. 
8 (For honourable old age is not that which standeth in length of time, 


14. Sanctuary. Where is this sanctuary to be? 
from God’ (Rev. xxi. 10) or in heaven itself ? 


p. 141. 


In the Jerusalem which the seer saw ‘descending out of heaven 


of great delight. @vynpéorepos in an elative or intensive sense. Thackeray, G7”, p. 181 ; Blass; G7.07 a7 


15. cannot fail. These two lines are merely a variation of i. 15, ‘For righteousness is immortal ’ 


and iv. 1, ‘For 


in the memory of virtue is Immortality ’; see also villi. 13. It may be that the writer could not get rid of the old Jewish 
idea of subjective immortality, Ps. cxii. 6, Prov. x. 7, or that he wished to oppose the repeated statement in Ecclesiastes 
I. 11, 1. 16, 1x. 5, that there is no remembrance of the dead, righteous or unrighteous. See Introd., p. §25. 

16. adulterers. Those who had contracted unlawful marriages, as is plain from the next line and from tv. 6. 

17. In denying that affliction necessarily indicates God’s displeasure and is therefore punishment, the writer advances 


beyond the view of Ezekiel and his followers. Here. in affirmi 
sins, he falls behind it. See also iv. 4. re, in affirming that the children shall be punished for the parents 


18. Reading ov« over with & A Latin; ov« éyovow B. 


hope. The idea seems to be that even if the children of th d] 
to sin, they will have no hope of future happiness. of the godless dle young, pelt 


19. An involuntary and instinctive utterance of the old view that wickedness is always punished in this life. 


I\'. 3-6. This is taken by Grimm as referring not to a material but to a spiritual state. The children of the ungodl 
bate ee nercioble taint. Here again the writer falls below Fzekiel and ene the spirit of the imprecatory Se 
x sh nesses of wickedness. Their sufferings are a proof of the sin of their parents. Cf St. jelinixe: 
~ pam ear &c. The writer has already departed from the traditional view that life without offspring cannot 
eee : appy ; Fe os departs from the belief that length of days is necessary to the happiness of a godly man. 
ae 4 ay Poke a: to be struck with the correspondence of the author's views with those of the Therapeutae. 
Fe eee ae 6) writes: “For they do not regard those as elders who are advanced in years and aged, but 
spit ) . ey have only lately devoted themselves to the vocation; but they call those elders who from their 
é years have spent time and strength in the contemplative part of philosophy.’ Grimm gives a whole series of 
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Nor is its measure given by number of years: 
g But understanding is grey hairs unto men, 

And an unspotted life is ripe old age.) 

10 Being found well-pleasing unto God he was beloved of him, 
And while living among sinners he was translated : 

11 He was caught away, lest wickedness should change his understanding, 
Or guile deceive his soul. 

12 (For the fascination of wickedness bedimmeth the things which are good, 
And the frenzy of desire perverteth an innocent mind.) 

13 Being made perfect in a little while, he fulfilled long years ; 

14 For his soul was pleasing unto the Lord: 
Therefore He hastened him out of the midst of wickedness. 

16 But a righteous man that is dead shall condemn the ungodly that are living, 
And youth that is quickly perfected the many years of an unrighteous man’s age. 

15 But as for the peoples, seeing and understanding not, 
Neither laying this to heart :— 

17 For they will see the wise man’s end, 


And not understand what the Lord purposed concerning him, 
And for what he safely kept him :— 


18 They will see, and despise ; 


But them the Lord shall laugh to scorn. 
And after this they shall become a dishonoured carcase, 
And a reproach among the dead for ever: 


19 Because he shal] dash them speechless to the ground, 


And shall shake them from the foundations, 


quotations from Greek and Latin authors emphasizing this thought. Perhaps the quotation from Bailey’s Fes¢zs given 
by Farrar is as good as any: 
‘We live in deeds not years; in thoughts not breaths, 
In feelings not in fgures on a dial ; 
We should count time by heart-throbs.’ 


10. evdpeotos, &c. This looks like tautology. But reference to the LXX shows that the writer is thinking of 
Gen. v. 22, 24 (of Enoch) ; vi. 9; xvii. 1; and other places where evapeoréw, a translation of 7200 ‘to walk’, plainly 
refers to the spiritual condition of the person mentioned. In xvil. 1 evapéoret €vavtiov pou addressed to Abraham shows 
this very clearly. Gen. v. 22, 24, shows that Enoch is referred to here. No one could say that Enoch’s comparatively 
early removal was a punishment ; it was plainly a blessing, and this supports the author’s contention in v. 8 as to the 
early death of other righteous men. 

12. bedimmeth. The editors point out that the word ayavpéw was used by Greek philosophers to express the 
darkening of the moral sense. 

things which are good, ra cada. Moral and spiritual qualities. 

perverteth. Greek peradXecver, so again in xvi. 25. The word properly means ‘to mine’. Here the author gives 
it the meaning of ‘change’, deriving it no doubt from dAdos, Commentators compare this mistake with that in 
St. Mark xii. 4. 

13. he fulfilled long years. Of a Rabbi who died young it was said, ‘In the twenty-eight years of his life he has 
learned more than others learn in a hundred years’ (Oesterley and Box, Rel. of Syu., p. 97). 

14-16. The passage reads as follows in the R. V. according to B :— 


14. For his soul was pleasing unto the Lord: 
Therefore hasted he out of the midst of wickedness. 
15. But as for the peoples, seeing and understanding not, 
Neither laying this to heart, 
That grace and mercy are with his chosen, 
And that he visiteth his holy ones: — | 
16. But a righteous man that is dead shall condemn the ungodly that are living 
And youth that is quickly perfected, the many years of an unrighteous man’s old age. 


Some rearrangement is plainly necessary. For (1) the passage is now impossible as it stands in B. (2) The 
MSS. show that there has been some transference to or from iii. 9. (3) Transference of 15, d to iii. 9 relieves this 
passage. (4) After 15 c,d have been returned to their proper place, the necessity of placing v. 16 before 15 is obvious. 
Bois (p. 387) would make a much more thoroughgoing rearrangement, but it has been thought better to be content 
with the minimum of alteration. 

15. the peoples. wv. 17 ff. show that the ungodly are meant. NS B Latin give Aaot, A dddot. Mr. Gregg, on the 
basis of the latter, would emend to dvopor. It looks, however, like a reminiscence of LXX Isa. vi. 9: ‘Go, tell this 
people (Aads) . . . seeing ye shall see and not understand.’ . 

18. This is best explained as the judgement by the sword at the beginning of the Messianic age, like vz. 17 ff. | 

19. foundations, The figure in the mind of the writer was probably that of a city razed to the ground. Cf. Ps. ix. 6: 
‘The enemy are come to an end, they are desolations for ever; and the cities which thou didst uproot, their memory 1s 
perished’ (Driver, Parallel Psalter). 
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And they shall lie utterly waste, and be in anguish, 
And their memory shall perish. 


The remorse of the ungodly at the judgement. Their retrospect. 


20 They shall come, when their sins are reckoned up, with coward fear ; 
And their lawless deeds shall convict them to their face. 
5 1 Then shall the righteous man stand in great boldness 
Before the face of them that afflicted him, 
And them that make his labours of no account. 
2 When they see 2é, they shall be troubled with terrible fear, 
And shall be amazed at the marvel of his salvation. 
3 They shall say within themselves repenting, 
And for distress of spirit shall they groan, 
This was he whom aforetime we had in derision, 
And made a byword of reproach: 
4 We fools accounted his life madness, 
And his end without honour: 
5 How was he numbered among sons of God! 
And how is his lot among saints ! 
6 Verily we went astray from the way of truth, 
And the light of righteousness shined not for us, 
And the sun rose not for us. 
7 We took our fill of the paths of lawlessness and destruction, 
And we journeyed through trackless deserts, 
But the way of the Lord we knew not. 
8 What did our arrogancy profit us? 
And what good have riches and vaunting brought us? 
9g Those things all passed away as a shadow, 
And as a message that runneth by: 
10 As a ship passing through the billowy water, 
Whereof, when it is gone by, there is no trace to be found, 
Neither pathway of its keel in the billows: 
11 Or as when a bird flieth through the air, 
No token of fer passage is found, 
But the light wind, lashed with the stroke of her pinions, 
And rent asunder with the violent rush of the moving wings, is passed through, 
And afterwards no sign of Aer coming is found therein: 
r2 Or as when an arrow is shot at a mark, 
The air disparted closeth up again immediately, 
So that men know not where it passed through: 
13 So we also, as soon as we were born, ceased to be; 
And of virtue we had no sign to show, 
But were utterly consumed in our wickedness. 


V. 2, When they see it. Cf. 1 Enoch cviii. 15: ‘And the sinners will cry aloud and see them (i.e. the righteous) 
as they shine, and they indeed will go where days and seasons are prescribed for them.’ 

4. madness. See n. 15. The refusal to purchase material advantage at the price of apostasy. 

= eeu apa = “as It now seems’. ‘ Hence it amounts sometimes to an expression of regret’ (Donaldson, G4. G7, 
P- 507). 

7. trackless deserts. They now see that the ‘ primrose path of dalliance’ is better described as ‘a dry and weary 
land where no water is’ (Ps. Ixni. 1). 

knew : In a practical sense = ‘ pay heed to’. So frequently in the O. T. See especially Amos iii. 2, ‘ You only 
have I known (= regarded with favour) of all the nations of the earth’. See also Ps. i. 6. 

9 ff. The images here used to denote the transitory nature of life are vivid and poetical: whether they are quite 
appropriate in the mouth of those in whom the agony of remorse is supposed to be working, is another question. The 
passage forms, however, an effective contrast to their defiant boasting in ch. ii. 

12. closeth, aveAvén. The active is used in ii. 1 and has been translated there as intransitive (see note). ‘ Various 


explanations are given of dveAv6n, but it seems most simple to take it in the sense of “returns” as ii. 1’ (Deane). 
aveAvoey 1S read by 23 (V) and 253. 


13. ceased to be. Another proof that the writer’s view of life and death is spiritual. 
At the end of v. 13 the Latin adds ‘Talia dixerunt in inferno hi, qui peccaverunt’. This, if not genuine, is 
appropriate, as showing that the following verse is a reflection of the author and no part of the words of the ungodly. 
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14 Because the hope of the ungodly is like chaff carried off by the wind, 


And like a thin spider’s web driven away by a tempest ; 
And like smoke which is scattered by the wind, 
And passeth away as the remembrance of a guest that tarrieth but a day. 


The bliss of the righteous and the miserable fate of the ungodly. 


15 But the righteous live for ever, 


And in the Lord is their reward, 
And the care for them with the Most High. 


16 Therefore shall they receive a glorious kingdom, 


And a diadem of beauty from the Lord’s hand ; 
Because with his right hand shall he cover them, 
And with his arm shall he shield them. 


17 He shall take his jealousy as complete armour, 


And shall make the whole creation his weapons for vengeance on /zs enemies : 


18 He shall put on righteousness as a breastplate, 


And shall take judgement unfeigned as a helmet ; 


19 He shall take holiness as an invincible shield, 
zo And shall sharpen stern wrath for a sword: 


And the world shall go forth with him to fight against Azs insensate foes. 


21 Shafts of lightning shall fly with true aim, 


And from the clouds, as from a well drawn bow, shall they leap to the mark. 


22 And as from an engine of war shall be hurled hailstones full of wrath ; 


The water of the sea shall rage against them, 
And rivers shall sternly overwhelm them ; 


23 A mighty blast shall encounter them, 


Oo 


And as a tempest shall it winnow them away : 
So shall lawlessness make all the land desolate, 
And their evil-doing shall overturn the thrones of princes. 


Admonition to the rulers. 


Hear therefore, ye kings, and understand ; 
Learn, ye judges of the ends of the earth: 


14. hope. The object of their hope or that on which they found their hope, e.g. riches, &c. 
spider’s web. So Cursives 23, 106, reading dpayyn, andalsoR.V. margin. & AB read mayvn, ‘hoar-trost’, which 
is quite unsuitable. Some MSS. give dyvy, which was no doubt the reading of the Syriac (Jas), and of the Latin 
spuma. Both mdxvn and dyvn can be explained from dpdyvn better than apaxyn from the others. The strange 
mistranslation in LXX Ps. xc. 9 may be compared, ri érn nav ws apiyvn, ‘ our years are like a spider’s web’. 
16. a glorious kingdom, Bagideov, occurs ini. 14 and here. Ini. 14 it undoubtedly means kingdom, and there 
is no reason to adopt a different meaning here. In Dan. vii. 18 and 22 the kingdom is given to the saints. 


17-23. These verses are not quite consistent with the similar passage in ni. 7 ff. There the righteous execute 
judgement on the ungodly: here, Jehovah Himself rouses the forces of Nature to fight against them. See Introd., 
Pp. 529. 


176. See in note on xix. 18 the quotation there given from Philo. 

18-20. Compare Eph. vi. 11-17, and see Introd., p. 527. The mavomXia found both here and in St. Paul, which is 
taken by some scholars as conclusive evidence of direct connexion between the two writers, consisted of helmet, 
breastplate, greaves, and shield, as defensive, sword and lance as offensive armour. 

18. judgement unfeigned, without respect of persons. 

20. stern, or relentless, Greek amoropos, also vi. 5, xi. 10, xii. 9, xvill. 15 and the adverb v. 22. 

21. Possibly the rainbow is referred to: if so the translation should be, ‘And from the well-drawn bow of the 
clouds’ as in the Latin ‘a bene curvato arcu nubium’. The association of Jahveh with a thunderstorm is frequent in 
Hebrew poetry, see Ps. Ixxix. 17-20, xcvil. 3-5 3 Hab. i. 

15-236. This passage is ‘eschatological’. 23¢ suddenly brings the reader back to the present age. _ 

236. Feldmann would omit &s on the authority of the Coptic. It is certainly better away. A ‘mighty blast’ is 
a tempest. 

So shall lawlessness. The writer returns to the idea of 1.1. Those who follow these ungodly and lawless 
ways are in high positions in the community, and without any exaggeration may be addressed as judges and princes. 


VI. The writer now apparently takes a wider outlook than in i. 1. Having dealt with the misdeeds of the governing 
body of the Jews in Alexandria, he turns in the manner of the prophets, e.g. Isa. vill. 9, Ps. il. 10, to the rulers of the 
outside world. They too have a law which they have not kept, for the transgression of which they will be punished. 
It is not necessary to suppose that the writer ever thought of his words reaching the ‘ rulers of the ends of the earth’, 
any more than Isaiah or the writer of Psalm ii imagined that their words would come to the ears of the foreign nations 
or rulers whom they apostrophized. The Jewish magnates at Alexandria are still the real object of the address. _ 

1. The Latin begins the chapter with the words ‘ Melior est sapientia quam vires, et vir prudens quam fortis’, 
a good introduction to the section. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 6. 2-17 


> Give ear, ve that have dominion over much people, 
And make your boast in multitudes of nations. 

3 Because your dominion was given you from the Lord, 
And your sovereignty from the Most High ; 
Who shall search out your works, 
And shall make inquisition of your counsels: . | 

4 Because being officers of his kingdom ye did not judge aright, 
Neither kept ye the law, nor walked after the counsel of God. 

s Awfully and swiftly shall he come upon you ; 
For a stern judgement befalleth them that be in high places: 

6 For the man of low estate may be pardoned in mercy, 
But mighty men shall be searched out mightily. 

» For the Sovereign Lord of all will not regard any man’s person. 
Neither will he stand in awe of greatness ; 
Because it is he that made doth small and great, 
And alike he taketh thought for all; 

8 But strict is the scrutiny that cometh upon the powerful. 

9 Unto you therefore, O princes, are my words, 
That ye may learn wisdom and not fall away. 

10 For they that have kept holily the things that are holy shall themselves be accounted holy ; 
And they that have been taught them shall find what to answer ; 
11 Set your desire therefore upon my words ; 

Long for them, and ye shall be instructed. 


Wisdom desires to be found. 


12 Wisdom is radiant and fadeth not away ; 

And easily is she beheld of them that love her, 

And found of them that seek her. 
13 She forestalleth them that desire zo kxow her, making herself first known. 
14 He that riseth up early to seek her shall have no toil, 

For he shall find her sitting at his gates. 
15 For to think upon her is perfection of understanding, 

And he that keepeth vigil for her sake shall quickly be free from care. 
16 For she goeth about, seeking them that are worthy of her, 

And in their paths she appeareth unto them graciously, 

And in every purpose she meeteth them. 


The Sorttes. 


17 For her true beginning is desire of instruction ; 
And the care for instruction is love of er ; 


6. searched out, Greek éra¢w. The same word in ii. 19 probably means ‘ torture’, so perhaps the A. V. and Latin 
are right in their interpretation, ‘tormented ’, ‘tormenta patientur ’. 

7. regard any man’s person, R.V. ‘refrain himself for’. The Greek unouredcira: mpéownov here is probably an 
echo of Deut. 1. 17 LXXx, where wsrooreiAy mpdowmoy is used to translate the Hebrew D5 WON, to show partiality to 
any one. The injunction to Moses to make no difference between small and great appears in the same context. 

12. This description of Wisdom is based on Prov. viii. 

_And found. This line looks so much like a variant of Prov. viii.17 that some scholars have suspected it of being 
an insertion. But the writer probably had the chapter in Proverbs before his mind, so in spite of its omission in B* it 
may be genuine. It is found in 8 B4 and A. 

at think upon her. Through the contemplation of Wisdom, a man gains a high moral standard: cf. ‘His 
o - ne s) theory of education is dominated by the thought that the mind itself inevitably “imitates” the character 
ot the eee it habitually contemplates. Just because the aspiration after wisdom is the fundamental expression of 
the mind's true nature, It cannot be followed persistently without resulting in a transfiguration of our whole character ’ 
(Ame Waylor./ 7a77, p= 35). 
Be ec instance of the logical figure called Sorites, or Chain-inference, of which the Stoics were very fond 
a oe i 2h ae v. 7 conta the main conclusion consisting of the first and last step: Desire for 
romoteth to a kingdom. But the first premiss is not expressed in v 

TEBE ig omitteaemmees Pp p n v.17 and must be supplied, and another 

|The desire for wisdom is the beginning of wisdom ; ] 

17. ‘The true beginning of wisdom is the desire for instruction ; 
The care for instruction is love of wisdom ; 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 6. 18—7. 9 


18 And love of her is observance of her laws; 

And to give heed to Aer laws is the assurance of incorruption ; 
1g And incorruption bringeth near unto God ; 
20 So then desire of wisdom promoteth to a kingdom. 


Solomon promises to declare the nature of wisdom. 


21 If therefore ye delight in thrones and sceptres, ye princes of peoples, 
Honour wisdom, that ye may reign for ever. 
22 But what wisdom is, and how she carne Zo me, I will declare, 
And I will not hide ery mysteries from you ; 
But I will trace er out from her first beginning 
And bring the knowledge of her into clear light, 
And I will not pass by the truth ; 
23 Neither.indeed will I take pining envy for my companion, 
Because envy shall have no fellowship with wisdom. 
24 But a multitude of wise mien is salvation to the world, 
And an understanding king is tranquillity to 4zs people. 
25 Wherefore be ye instructed by my words, and ¢heredy shall ye profit. 


Solomon at first like other men: wisdom given to him in answer to prayer. 


711 myself also am mortal, like to all, 
And am sprung from one born of the earth, ¢he man first formed, 
2 And in the womb of a mother was ] moulded into flesh in the time of ten months, 
Being compacted in blood of the seed of man and pleasure that came with sleep. 
3 And I also, when I was born, drew in the common air, 
And fell upon the kindred earth, 
Uttering, like all, for my first voice, the self-same wail : 
4 In swaddling clothes was I nursed, and with watchful cares. 
5 For no king had any other first beginning ; 
6 But all men have one entrance into life, and a like departure. 
7 For this cause I prayed, and understanding was given me: 
I called upon God, and there came to me a spirit of wisdom. 


Lhe value of wisdom. 


8 I preferred her before sceptres and thrones, 
And riches I esteemed nothing in comparison of her. 

g Neither did I likeri to her any priceless gem, 
Because all the gold of the carth in her sight 1s but a little sand, 
And silver shall be accounted as clay before her. 


18. Love of wisdom Is the keeping of her Jaws ; 
The keeping of her laws is immortality ; 
19. Immortality bringeth near to God; 
[To be near to God is to be a king; ] 
So the desire for wisdom promoteth to a kingdom. 
There is remarkably little deviation from the exact logical form: what there is is Justified by the poetical 
character of the composition. 
22. tome. Ewald and Rois understand poi after éyévero. 
from her first beginning. This (the A.V. and Latin) is the better translation; not ‘from the beginning of 
creation’, R. V.; as is seen from vii. 5, ‘no king had any other first beginning,’ where the Greek is practically the 
same. 
mysteries. The Alexandrian Jews regarded their syncretism of Greek philosophy and Hebrew religion as a 
mystery, which, however, they were anxious to propagate in contrast to the heathen who kept their mysteries secret. 
Cf. Philo, de Sacrificantibus, 12 ‘Why, ye initiates, if these things are good and profitable, do ye shut yourselves up in 
darkness and benefit three or four only, instead of bringing the advantages into the market-place for all men, so that 
every one might enjoy a better and happier life? For envy does not dwell with virtue.’ See vil. 13. 
23. Cf. the last clause of the preceding quotation which strikingly resembles 234. The pride of the philosophers is 
no doubt referred to and perhaps the greed of the Sophists. For the Sophists see Philo, de Congressiz, 23. 
24. a multitude of wise men. This is a sounder view than that of Ecclesiastes i. 18, ‘In much wisdom is much grief: 
and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.’ 7 


VII. 1. first formed. The word mpwrémAaoros first occurs here. 

2. was I moulded. The man is here identified with the body in contrast to the soul which pre-existed, see vill. 19. 

3. kindred, dpotoradys. This is the usual significance of the word. But the commentators point out that the 
affinity is not between Solomon and the earth but between Solomon and the rest of mankind. Grimm gives ‘ equally 
trodden by all’. It is, perhaps, another instance of the author's tree use of the language. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 7. 10-22 


10 Above health and comeliness I loved her, 
And I chose to have her rather than light, 
Because her bright shining is never laid to sleep. 

11 But with her there came to me all good things together, 
And in her hands innumerable riches: 

12 And I rejoiced over them all because wisdom leadeth them ; 
Though I knew not that she was the mother of them. 

13 As I learned without guile, I impart without grudging ; 
I do not hide her riches. 

14 For she is unto men a treasure that faileth not, 
And they that use it obtain friendship with God, 
Commended /o him by the gifts which come through discipline. 


Solomon’s own great knowledge came from this gift of wisdom. 


1s But to me may God give to speak with judgement, 
And to conceive thoughts worthy of what hath been given me ; 
Because himself is one that guideth even wisdom and correcteth the wise. 
16 For in his hand are both we and our words ; 
All understanding, and a// acquaintance with divers crafts. 
17 For he hath given me an uncrring knowledge of the things that are, 
To know the constitution of the world, and the operation of the elements ; 
18 The beginning and end and middle of times, 
The alternations of the solstices and the changes of seasons, 
1g Che circuits of years and the positions of stars ; 
20 The natures of living creatures and the ragings of wild beasts, 
The powers of spirits and the thoughts of men, 
The diversities of plants and the virtues of roots: 
21 All things that are either secret or manifest I learned, 
22 For she that is the artificer of all things taught me, eve wisdom. 


The attributes of wisdom: her source: her activity. 


For there is in her a spirit quick of understanding, holy, 
Alone in kind, manifold, 
Subtil, freely moving, 


11. Cf. Matt. vi. 33, ‘and all these things shall be added unto you.’ 


_ 12, mother, yeverw (hapax); N and B give yéveow, but yéveois has already been used in vi. 22 and again in v. 5 
in the abstract, and therefore is hardly likely to be used here with a concrete meaning. Wisdom is the * mother’ or 
root of all ‘good things’, not merely the chief. Plato’s classification of the Virtues is rejected. See on vili. 7. 


13. without grudging. See notes on vi. 22 and 23. 
14. friendship with God. See on wv. 27. 


given. These gifts would be called ‘graces’ by the Christian. The R.V. takes the gifts as offered to God to 


win His favour. 
15. judgement, or as R.V. margin, ‘ according to his (i.e. God’s) mind’, cara yvapny. 


what hath been given. There are three readings here given by Feldmann. (1) dSedouevwv: B, and three 


cursives, including 248 ; (2) Aeyopevwy: & A, six cursives, Syriac and other versions; (3) d:douévev: comp. Latin (guae 
mihi dantur), Coptic, and Ethiopic. deyouéver is generally rejected. ddopuéver is preferred by Grimm and Feldmann. 
This reading, as Farrar points out, emphasizes the fact that the gift of Wisdom is continuous. 

17-20. In these verses the writer shows his knowledge of the technical terms of Greek science. He highly esteems 
all branches of learning, including astronomy; which Philo, in spite of the remarkable contributions made by 
Alexandrian astronomers to the advancement of the science, strangely depreciated (Drummond, P/z/o, i. 264). 

17. things that are, ray dvrwy yraaw = ‘philosophy’. | 

constitution of the world = ‘ cosmology’. 
18. beginning, &c., of times = ‘ chronology’. 
alternations, &c. = ‘astronomy’. 
19. Circuits, i.e. cycles, e.g. the metonic and solar cycles. 
20. natures, &c. = zoology. 
powers of spirits. Latin gives vz ventorum, but Josephus, Avz. viii. 2, says that Solomon is said to have had 
power over spirits, so that demonology and not meteorology may be meant. 

. oven of men. The desires and passions which agitate the soul; part of the modern science of psychology. 

2. Ine writer here takes care to emphasize his belief that the action of God is only indirect; thus differing from 
the presentation in the second part. | 
artificer, rexvirts. It is suggested by Toy, following Grimm, that this is founded on Prov. viii. 30, where 


Wisdoin is said to be jOX and where the LXX gives dope It i 
2, | . Itis doubtful : 
It would involve the correction of LXX by the pr ad, ubttul, however, Wee ae 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 7, 22-29 


Clear in utterance, unpolluted, 
Distinct, that cannot be harmed, 
Loving what is good, keen, unhindered, 


23 Beneficent, loving toward man, 


Steadfast, sure, free from care, 

All-powerful, all-surveying, 

And penetrating through all spirits 

That are quick of understanding, pure, subtil: 


24 For wisdom is more mobile than any motion ; 


Yea, she pervadeth and penetrateth all things by reason of her pureness. 


25 For she is a breath of the power of God, 


And a clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty ; 
Therefore can nothing defiled find entrance into her. 


26 For she is an effulgence from everlasting light 


And an unspotted mirror of the working of God, 

And an image of his goodness. 

27 And she, though but one, hath power to do all things; 
And remaining in herself, reneweth all things: 

And from generation to generation passing into holy souls 
She maketh them friends of God and prophets. 


28 For nothing doth God love save him that dwelleth with wisdom. 
29 For she is fairer than the sun, 


And above all the constellations of the stars: 
Being compared with light, she is found Zo de before it ; 


22, 23. Wisdom has twenty-one qualities, the number no doubt being purposely chosen as a multiple of the two 
sacred numbers, seven and three. Philo calls Wisdom zroAva@pupos. 

Grimm quotes a fragment ascribed to Cleanthes the Stoic: rdya@ov épwras p’ oloy €or; dxove On° TeTaypevor, 
Sixavoy, dovov, evaeBes, KpaTovy EavTov, ypnotpov, Kaddv, Séov, avarnpdv, avOexacrtaToy, alei guppepoyv, AphoBov, adumov, Avot- 
Tes, GvadvVOY, PEA pov, Evdpeatov, Sporoyorpevon, evkArEés, Aruov, emped€s, mpaov, oPodpov, YpoviCopevov, apepntoy, alet 
dtapevoy, 

22. in her, ev airn7 NBLatin. avry =‘ She isa spirit’ A. If ev airy is right this is the nearest approach the author 
makes towards giving a distinct personality to Wisdom. But in ix. 17 he plainly inakes Wisdom equivalent to the Holy 
Spirit. 

quick of understanding. voepdés,a technical term of the Stoics applied to the world soul, see oni. 7. Other 
Stoical terms in this passage are diAdvOparos (23), xwpetv (23), Senxery (24), Seorxety (viii. 1). Three of these are found in 
one passage of Dio. Laert. quoted by Ritter and Preller, § 513. amdéppora (‘ effluence ’) is also a philosophical term. 

Alone in kind = ‘the only one of its kind’, povoyevés; manifold, zoAupepés, are opposed to one another and 
correspond to the Stoic idea of the world soul and its different manifestations. Compare St. Paul on the Holy Spirit, 
1 Cor. xia: 

keen, unhindered. These words go together. Most commentators compare the Adyos ropevs of Philo which 
divides, arranges, and unites the unarranged matter of chaos. Heinisch (p. 134) refuses to accept this. 

23. free from care, dpépysvov. This may be equivalent to the Aristotelian word a’rapxns applied to virtue in E¢hics 
INGE To: 

subtil. R.V.‘most subtil’, Latin széd¢7/is, Greek \enrordtay. dents probably = ‘ethereal’. In v. 22 Wisdom 
is said to be a veda Aerrdv. Here it is said to penetrate spirits like itself intellectual, pure, and Aewrotdtwy. This 
can hardly mean that the spirits through which Wisdom penetrates must be Aemra in a superlative degree, while 
Wisdom possesses the quality only in a positive degree. If it is not a mere rhetorical use of the superlative it must 
mean spirits which have the quality in as high a degree as is possible for men to possess it: an elative use of the 
superlative. 

26. effulgence, dmavyacpa. Cf. Heb. i. 3. The word can mean either (1) effulgence, radiance, or (2) reflection. 
The word ‘effluence’, déppota, v. 26, upholds the first, the words ‘unspotted mirror’ uphold the second. Since the 
word ‘mirror’ seems to be in parallelism with dmatyacua the meaning ‘reflection’ is the more probable. Heinisch 
(p. 133) decides for ‘effulgence’ on the ground of Sir. i. 9, where it is said of Wisdom that God ‘ poured her out upon 
all his works’. So does Westcott on Heb. i. 3. Grimm and Gregg favour the rendering ‘ reflection ’. 

27. all things. Omnipotence is here ascribed to Wisdom. 

remaining in herself, &c. Bois (p. 391) argues that this line contains a philosophical idea to be traced to 
Heraclitus or the Stoics. The primaeval fire, or the Logos, remains the same in its essence in spite of all its various 
manifestations in nature (see note on zodvpepés, V. 22). Grimm and Heinisch are content with a reference to 
Ps. ciln27—28) 

friends of God. See wv. 15. Deissmann, 27d. S¢., p. 167, thinks the word means favourites. ‘ Friend was the title 
of honour given at the court of the Ptolemies to the highest royal officials.’ ‘ @idos Geod denotes high honour in the 
sight of God, nothing more nor less.’ But the thought was not peculiar to Egypt. If Heinisch is right in seeing direct 
connexion between ch. viii and the fable of the choice of Hercules (see note on viii. 2) the words may be an echo of 
dv due pidor peév Geois Bvres in that passage. Compare also Plato, Leg. iv. 716 D 6 pev copper 6eo Gidos. Philodemus 
(about 50 B.C.) quotes a S/oze saying ‘that the wise are the friends of God and God of the wise’ (Zeller, Stozcs, 
p. 254 note). 

and prophets. The Stoics also believed in prophecy and said that only a wise man could be a prophet. Circ. 
De Div. ii. 63 ‘Stoici negant quemquam nisi sapientem divinum esse posse.’ 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 7. 30—8. 12 


30 For to the light of day succeedeth night, 
But against wisdom evil doth not prevail ; 
1 But she rcacheth from one end of the world to the other with full strength, 
And ordereth all things well. 


Solomon destred wisdom for a bride to assist him both in public and private matters: 
but only God could give her. 


2 Her I loved and sought out from my youth, 
And I sought to take her for my bride. 
And I became enamoured of her beauty. 
3 She proclaimeth er noble birth in that it is given her to live with God, 
And the Sovereign Lord of all loved her. 
4 For she is initiated into the knowledge of God, 
And she chooseth out for 47m his works. 
5 But if riches are a desired possession in life, 
What is richer than wisdom, which worketh all things ? 
6 And if understanding worketh, 
Who more than wisdom is an artificer of the things that are? 
7 And if a man loveth righteousness, 
The fruits of wisdom’s labour are virtues, 
For she teacheth self-control and understanding, righteousness, and courage; 
And there is nothing in life for men more profitable than these. 
8 ¢And if a man longeth even for‘much experience, 
She knoweth the things of old, and divineth the things to come: 
She understandeth subtilties of speeches and interpretations of dark sayings: 
She foreseeth signs and wonders, and the issues of seasons and times. 
9 I determined therefore to take her unto me to live with me, 
Knowing that she is one who would give me good ¢houghts for counsel, 
And encourage me in cares and grief. 
10 Because of her I shall have glory among multitudes, 
And honour in the sight of elders, though I be young. 
11 I shall be found of a quick discernment when I give judgement, 
And in the presence of princes I shall be admired. 
12 When I am silent, they shall wait for me; 
And when I open my lips, they shall give heed unto me ; 


VIII. 1. ordereth, dioxet. A favourite term of the Stoics. They said rov d€ xécpoy Stotxeta Oat kara vovy Kai mpdvotay 


(Dio. Laert. 133, in Ritter and Preller, § 493). 


2-18. In every one of these verses except 14 Heinisch finds an echo of the speech of, Virtue in the apologue of 
the choice of Hercules in Xenophon, A/emm. ii.1. The fable was no doubt well known, but Heinisch insists that Pseudo- 
Sol. had a first-hand acquaintance with Xenophon’s work. The passage runs as follows :— 

Virtue says: ‘] associate with gods and 1 associate with men who are good (cf. v. 3, it is given her to live with 
God), and no noble work divine or human is done without me (cf. v. 4, she is initiated into the knowledge of God, and 
she chooseth out for him his works). I am a beloved co-worker with artificers (cf. v. 6, Who more than wisdom is an 
artificer ?) . .. a steadfast ally in the work of war (ef. v. 15, .. . I shall show myself a good ruler, and in war courageous), 
and the best companion in friendship (v. 18, in her friendship is good delight). .. . And the young rejoice in the 
praises of their elders, and those who are older are delighted with honour from the young (ef. v. 10). And when their 
destined end shall come they will not lie unhonoured in forgetfulness, but be celebrated in song and flourish in memory 
for all time’ (cf. vv. 13 and 17). 

In this case, as in that of the connexion between Rom. ix and Wisd. xli, it should be noticed that the resem- 
blances are all found in one continuous passage in both authors. 

3. proclaimeth, R.V. ‘glorifieth’. do€da¢@ = to cause the dignity and worth of some person or thing to become 
manitest and acknowledged, cf. 2 Thess. iii. 1. See Thayer's edition of Grimm’s WV. 7. Lexicon. Does a man desire 
noble birth in a bride? Wisdom is noble enough to be the bride of God. Philo (de Cherub. 13. 14) calls God the 
husband of Wisdom. 


6. epydtera: has a pregnant meaning ‘to work effectually or successfully’. [f gpovnots—earthly wisdom—works 
with success, much more does codia, the divine wisdom. 

?: self-control, &c. The four cardinal virtues ; a well-known philosophical classification originating with Plato and 
ta en up by the Stoics. Zeller (iii. 2, p. 230, note) affirms direct Stoic influence here, since Chrysippus made Wisdom 
the root of the four virtues, whereas Plato made Wisdom one of them. See also note on vii. 12. 

8. dark sayings, parables or allegories. The writer probably had Prov. i. 6 in mind, where the aiviypara of the 
wise are spoken of. 


signs and wonders. Probably a reference to the prediction of eclipses, &c., by astronomers. 
12, See Job xxix. Q. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 8. 12—9. 8 


And if I continue speaking, they shall lay their hand upon their mouth. 
13 Because of her I shall have immortality, 
And leave behind an eternal memory to them that come after me. 
14 [ shall govern peoples, 
And nations shall be subjected to me. 
15 Dread princes shall fear me when they hear of me : 
Among my people I shall show myself a good ru/erv, and in war courageous. 
16 When I come into my house, I shall find rest with her ; 
For converse with her hath no bitterness. 
And to live with her hath no pain, but gladness and Joy. 
17 When I considered these things in myself, 
And took thought in my heart how that in kinship unto wisdom is immortality, 
18 And in her friendship is good delight, 
And in the labours of her hands is wealth that faileth not, 
And in assiduous communing with her is understanding, 
And great renown in having fellowship with her words, 
I went about seeking how to take her unto myself. 
19 Now I was a child good by nature and a good soul fell to my lot ; 
20 Nay rather, being good, I came into a body undefiled. 
21 But perceiving that I could not possess wzsdom except God gave ker to me 
(Yea and to know by-whom the grace is given, this Zoo came of understanding), 
I pleaded with the Lord and besought him, 
And with my whole heart I said. 


He prays to God for this gift, pleading his own human weakness and the greatness of his task. 


9 : O God of the fathers, and Lord who keepest thy mercy, 
Who madest all things by thy word ; 
2 And by thy wisdom formedst man, 
That he should have dominion over the creatures that were made by thee, 
3 And rule the world in holiness and righteousness, 
And execute judgement in uprightness of soul ; 
4 Give me wisdom, her that sitteth by thee on thy throne; 
And reject me not from among thy servants ; 
5 Because I am thy bondman and the son of thy handmaid, 
A man weak and short-lived, 
And of small power to understand judgement and laws. 
6 For even if a man be perfect among the sons of men, 
Yer if the wisdom that cometh from thee be not with him, he shall be held in no account. 
» Thou didst choose me before sy brethren to be king of thy people, 
And to do judgement for thy sons and daughters. 
8 Thou gavest command to build a sanctuary in thy holy mountain, 
And an altar in the city of thy habitation, 
A copy of the holy tabernacle which thou preparedst aforehand from the beginning. 


17. Wisdom is immortal. Those akin to her share her immortality. But in xv. 3 knowledge of the might of God 1s 
immortality. It may, however, be said that this knowledge could only arise from kinship with or the possession of 
Wisdom. 

19. See Introd., p. 531, for the doctrine of pre-existence in the book. For the difference between the Jewish and 
Greek conception of pre-existence, see Harnack, History of Dogma, vol. 1, pp. 318 ff. 

20. This verse is a correction of v.19. If v.19 stood alone it would mean that the writer identified the Ego with the 
body or perhaps with the compound organism body and soul. But, strictly speaking, the soul is the Ego, hence the 
correction. In v.19, as in vii. 2, the writer uses ordinary everyday language such as we find in the second part, ‘the soul 
which was lent him’, xv. 8, or in the N. T., ‘this night thy soul shall be required of thee’ (Luke xn. 20), where the soul 
seems to be regarded as distinct from the personality. It is generally accepted that the writer deliberately corrects 
himself in view of his doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul; but see Porter. Cf. note on xv. 8. 

21. possess wisdom, i.e. eyxpa7ys in the sense of the Latin comfos, understanding oogias. Grimm takes it in the 
sense of ‘continent’, but all other moderns take it as in the text. 


IX. 1. by thy word... by thy wisdom. We may, perhaps, sce here the truth of the statement that the writer of 
Wisdom was a forerunner of Philo. Word and Wisdom are here synonymous. Our author chose Wisdom, Philo 
chose the Word as the intermediary between God ana the world. 

3. God’s purpose in Creation beneficent, see 1. 13. 

8. A copy. In Ps. cxxxv. 16, Exod. xxv. 9 we have the idea of heavenly archetypes of certain things on earth. 
This seems to have been a common Semitic idea. The temple of the goddess Nina was built by Gudea, King ot 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 9. 9—10. 1 


9 And with thee is wisdom, which knoweth thy works, 
And was present when thou wast making the world, 
And which understandeth what is pleasing in thine eyes, 
And what is right according to thy commandments. 
to Send her forth out of the holy heavens, 
And from the throne of thy glory bid her come, 
That being present with me she may toil with me, 
And that I may learn what is well-pleasing before thee. 
11 For she knoweth all things and hath understanding ¢hereof, 
And in my doings she shall guide me in ways of soberness, 
And she shall guard me in her glory. 
12 And so shall my works be acceptable, 
And I shall judge thy people righteously, 
And I shall be worthy of my father’s throne. 
13 For what man shall know the counsel of God? 
Or who shall conceive what the Lord willeth ? 
14 For the thoughts of mortals are timorous, 
And our devices are prone to fail. 
15 For a corruptible body weigheth down the soul, 
And the earthy frame lieth heavy on the mind that is full of cares. 
16 And hardly do we divine the things that are on earth, 
And the things that are close at hand we find with labour ; 
But the things that are in the heavens who ever ye¢ traced out? 
17 And who ever gained knowledge of thy counsel, except thou gavest wisdom, 
And sentest thy holy spirit from on high? 
18 And it was thus that the ways of them which are on earth were corrected, 
And men were taught the things that are pleasing unto thee ; 
And through wisdom were they saved. 


The work of wisdom in history from Adam to Moses. 


10 1 She guarded to the end the first formed father of the world, that was created alone, 
And delivered him out of his transgression, 


Lagash (3000 B.C.), after he had been shown a model of it in a dream (Maspero, Dawn of Civilzzation, p. 610). 
It is, therefore, not necessary to resort to the Platonic doctrine of ideas as Gfrérer does. Grimm prefers to take 
d-yia oxnyy, as heaven itself. ‘lhe temple would then represent the higher just as the high-priest’s garments represented 
the lower world. Cf. xvill. 24. 

g. Here Wisdom is only present as a spectator at the Creation in accordance with Prov. viii. 30. His devotion to 
Scripture in this place overcomes the writer’s philosophical theories. 

11. glory. The meaning of this is difficult. The Latin cuts the knot by translating pofentza. Certain scholars 
follow this and refer to Rom. vi. 4. _ If, however, ‘guard’ can be taken as carrying on the idea in ‘guide’ in the 
preceding line, then ‘ glory’ may, as Grimm suggests, refer to the brightness which Wisdom sheds over the path of her 
followers. As the author places great stress on the superiority of Wisdom to Light (see vi. 12, vii. 10, 26, 29) this 
interpretation seems most probable. 

15. The writer was no doubt somewhat influenced by the Greek idea of the inherent evil of matter, though he probably 
did not accept it. It is quite possible to admit that the body is the occasion of evil without accepting the dualistic 
theory that it is the cause of evil. For the connexion of this verse with Plato’s P/aedo see Introduction, p. 532. 
cares. The cares are mentioned in the next verse. Grimm prefers the rendering which is given in R.V. margin, 

that museth on many things.’ The thought is a common one in literature, sacred and profane. See St. Paul, 
2 Cor. v. 4, ‘For we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened’; Seneca, Z%. 65 ‘Corpus hoc animi 
pondus ac poena est.’ Philo made the body equivalent to a tomb, but according to Ritter and Preller, $ 46 
note b, he did not, as is sometimes said, get this from Heraclitus: ‘Sed quod aiunt copa esse quasi ojpa, non est ab 
Her. inventum.’ 

16. hardly. If the mind were not weighed down by the body, knowledge would be easily acquired. 

close at hand, ra ¢v yepow. & 23 read rogiy, also the Armenian according to Feldmann. 
17. Here ‘thy holy spirit’ is plainly equivalent to Wisdom: this may have some bearing on the reading of vii. 22. 


18. through wisdom were they saved. Houbigant divided the book here, and it must be admitted that it is 
a very good ending. It is in striking contrast to the ending of ch. xix. 


A. 1, alone. According to Gen. ii. 7, Adam was created before anything was ready for him, therefore he require 
protection. ‘The ingenious emendation of Bois, od pdvov, the ov having deuomed out WEE oc, is accepted by sired 
and Heinisch (p. 147). He would translate ‘ Wisdom not only guarded and delivered, but gave him’, &c. For ré used 
in this way he quotes Esther v. 3 (Bois, p. 399). ji i a 
<n ee ne  caeaaaee as already pointed out by Grimm, an instance of the ‘use of the exhausted dios, 
eee or fe ys S pocryphal books, especially by those in Greek from the first’ (Deissmann, Bible Studies, 
Ae ee h, xviil, vv. 13 and 21, there seem to be undoubted examples of this use. Opinions may differ as to 

Vr Cases, ll. 23, Xi. 13, X11. 23, XVI. 23, XVI. 11, x1x. 6, 13, 20, though Deissmann says the best course is ‘ to take 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 10. 2-14 


2 And gave him strength to get dominion over all things. 

3 But when an unrighteous man fell away from her in his anger, 
He perished himself in the rage wherewith he slew his brother. 

4 And when for his cause the earth was drowning with a flood, 
Wisdom again saved it, 
Guiding the righteous man’s course by a poor piece of wood. 


5 Moreover, when nations consenting together in wickedness had been confounded, 
Wisdom knew the righteous man, and preserved him blameless unto God, 
And kept him strong when his heart yearned toward his child. 


6 While the ungodly were perishing, wisdom delivered a righteous man, 
When he fled from the fire that descended out of heaven on Pentapolis. 
7 To whose wickedness a smoking waste still witnesseth, 
And plants bearing fair fruit that cometh not to ripeness ; 
(Yea and a disbelieving soul hath a memorial there, a pillar of salt szzl/ standing. ) 
8 For having passed wisdom by, 
Not only were they disabled from recognizing the things which are good, 
But they also left behind them for Azan life a monument of their folly ; 
So that wherein they had offended could not but be known: 
9 But wisdom delivered out of troubles those that waited on her. 


10 When a righteous man was a fugitive from a brother’s wrath, wisdom guided him in straight paths ; 
She showed him God’s kingdom, and gave him knowledge of holy things ; 
She prospered him in his toils, and multiplied the fruits of his labour; 

11 When in their covetousness mez dealt hardly with him, 

She stood by him and made him rich ; 
12 She guarded him from, enemies, 
And from those that lay in wait she kept him safe, 
And in his sore conflict she guided him to victory, 
That he might know that godliness is more powerful than all. 


13 When a righteous man was sold, wisdom forsook him not, 
But from sin she delivered him ; 7 
She went down with him into a dungeon, 
14 And in bonds she left him not, 
Till she brought him the sceptre of a kingdom, 
And authority over those that dealt tyrannously with him ; 
She showed them also to be false that had accused him, 
And gave him eternal glory. 


Oto } an the old sense only when the context absolutely requires it’. See also Bois, p. 409. In xix. 13 tdcos is fortified 
by atrey and is certainly emphatic. 
3. This is generally taken to mean that Cain underwent spiritual death when he slew his brother. Compare v.13, 
‘As soon as we were born we ceased to be.’ The writer’s idea of life and death is a spiritual one. We find the same 
idea in Philo: ‘Cain rose up and killed himself. . . . For the soul which destroys out of itself the virtue-loving and 
God-loving principle has died to the life of virtue’ (Quod det. fot. § 14). There are two traditions as to the death of 
Cain, one that he was slain accidentally by Lamech who was blind, the other that he was overwhelmed in the fall 
of a house. See note on xi. 16. 
4. for his cause. Like the author of the ‘ prophetic’ narrative in Genesis, Pseudo-Sol. considers the evil on the 
earth before the flood to be due to the descendants of Cain. 
5. knew, reading ¢yyw 8 A C Latin and Syriac. B gives etpev. 
the righteous man. Abraham. 
6. Lot. 
7. Cf. ‘Apples of Sodom’. See Josephus in his account of the Dead Sea, Bell. TaN Oe 
still standing. Josephus says ‘I have seen it, for it remains even now’ (Az/.1. 11. 4). ‘ Robinson (ii. 108) 
remarks that during the rainy season such pillars are constantly i in the process of formation and destruction’ (Driver, 
in Hastings’ DB, vol. iil, p. 152). 
8. disabled, j. e. they ‘incur ‘judicial blindness ’. 
10. Jacob. 
holy things, or holy ones, i.e. the angels ascending and descending. 
12. guided him to victory. Latin ‘dedit ut vinceret’. KR. V. ‘watched as iudge’, but see 8paserw in Liddell and 
Scott, 11.2. The Syriac agrees in this interpretation. 
13. Joseph. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 10. 15—11. 12 


15 She delivered a holy people and a blameless seed from a nation of oppressors. 
16 She entered into the soul of a servant of the Lord, 
And withstood terrible kings in wonders and signs. 
17 She rendered unto holy men a reward of their toils ; 
She guided thein along a marvellous way, 
And became unto them a covering in the daytime, 
And a light of stars through the night. 
18 She brought them over the Red sea, 
And led them through much water ; 
19 But their enemies she drowned, 
And out of the bottom of the deep she cast them up. 
20 Therefore the righteous spoiled the ungodly ; 
And they sang praise to thy holy name, O Lord, 
And extolled with one accord thy hand that fought for them : 
21 Because wisdom opened the mouth of the dumb, 
And made the tongues of babes to speak clearly. 


11 : She prospered their works by the hand of a holy prophet. 


Contrast between the fortunes of Israel and Egypt, the instrument of punishment to the Egyptians 
became the instrument of benefit to Israel. 


2 They journeyed through a desert without inhabitant, 
And in trackless regions they pitched their tents. 

3 They withstood enemies, and repelled foes. 

4 They thirsted, and they called upon thee, 
And there was given them water out of the flinty rock, 
And healing of their thirst out of the hard stone. 

5 For by what ‘things their foes were punished, 
By these they in their need were benefited. 

6 When ¢he enemy were troubled with clotted blood instead of a river’s ever-flowing fountain, 
To punish the decree for the slaying of babes, 

7 Thou gavest them abundant water beyond all hope, 


8 Having shown chem by the thirst which they had suffered how thou didst punish the adversaries. 
9 For when they were tried, albeit but in mercy chastened, 


They learned how the ungodly were tormented, being judged with wrath : 
10 For these, as a father, admonishing them, thou didst prove ; 


But those, as a stern king, condemning them, thou didst search out. 


11 Yea and whether they were far off from the righteous or near them, they were alike distressed ; 
12 For a double grief took hold on them, 


And a groaning at the remembrance of things past. 


15. a holy people and a blameless seed. This idealization of Israel is in strong contrast with Exod. xxxii. 9, 
Deut. ix. 6, and other similar passages. But the moral and spiritual superiority of the Jews to the heathen in the first 
century B.C. (see Bousset, Ae/. des /ud., p. 83) would naturally be carried back to their ancestors in a heightened degree. 

17. This 1s the strongest instance of allegory in the book. It is quite of a piece with ‘ Philo’s habit of allegorizing 
an angel into a Logos’ (Drummond, ii, p. 268). 

20. spoiled. According to a tradition mentioned by Josephus (Azz. ii. 16. 6) the arms of the Egyptians were 
washed up on the shore and so provided the Israelites with weapons. 

21. dumb. In Exod. iv. 10 Moses says ‘1 am slow of speech’. 

Xl. 2. Here the second part of the book begins. 


In v. 7 the writer speaks of the direct action of God, and continues 
to do so 1n v7, 10, 15, 17. 


. In v. 20, it is true, he speaks of ‘ Justice’, and the ‘breath of thy power’: but reverts to 
the idea of the direct action of the Deity. Wisdom has disappeared and with it the Greek view of God as transcendant. 

4. called upon thee. The writer prefers to follow Ps. cvii. 5 rather than Exod. xvii. 1-7. 

axpotozos = ‘abrupt’, ‘ precipitous’: the LXX translation of urnbdn (‘flint’) in Deut. vill. 15. This shows direct 
dependence on the LXX. 

5. The principles enunciated here and in 7. 16 (appropriateness of retribution) are dwelt upon at considerable 
length in the rest of the book. The first point (elaborated in cc. xvi-xix), viz. that what injured the Egyptians benefited 
Israel, seems to be peculiar to the author. It appears later in Philo (Weta Contem. cii), ‘ For by the commandment 
of God the sea became to one party the cause of safety and to the other that of utter destruction ’. 

6. The R.V. margin says ‘The text of this verse is perhaps corrupt’. b and C upheld by the Latin read 
tapaxGerres: NX A trapayxGérros. lf the nominative is read, a subject must be supplied—* the enemy’, as in R.V.; if the 
genitive, the translation must be ‘Instead of a perennial fountain of a river turbid with clotted blood thou gavest 
them’, cc. R.V. (i.e. Hort) takes the first; Grimm, Feldmann, and others adopt the second. 


12. things past, reading mapeXOovtwy N A. raped Oovedr is gi ; z 
: peAGovowr 1s given by B and C agreeing with pynpoyv. Feldmann has 
a long discussion of the passage: he would emend to pyjpovas ap reaine with adrovs. : ae 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON II. 13-22 


13 For when they heard that by the very means wherewith they had been punished the others had been 


benefited, 
They felt the presence of the Lord; 


14 For him who long before was driven forth in hatred they left off mocking : 


And marvelled at the events that had come to pass, 
Having thirsted in another manner than the righteous. 


Appropriateness of retribution shown to be the purpose of God. 


15 But in requital of the senseless imaginings of their unrighteousness, 


Wherein they were led astray to worship irrational reptiles and wretched vermin, 
Thou didst send upon them a multitude of irrational creatures for vengeance ; 


16 That they might learn, that by what things a man sinneth, by these he is punished. 
17 For thine all-powerful hand, 


That created the world out of formless matter, 
Lacked not means to send upon them a multitude of bears, or fierce lions, 


18 Or new-created wild beasts, full of rage, of unknown £zxd, 


Either breathing out a blast of fiery breath, 
Or blowing forth from their nostrils noisome smoke, 
Or flashing dreadful sparkles from their eyes ; 


19 Which had power not only to consume them by their violence, 


But to destroy them even by the terror of their sight. 


20 Yea and without these might they have fallen by a single breath, 


2 


— 
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Being pursued by Justice, and scattered abroad by the breath of thy power. 
But by measure and number and weight thou didst order all things. 


God, though almighty, 1s full of mercy and compassion. 


For to be greatly strong is thine at all times ; 

And the might of thine arm who shall withstand ? 

Because the whole world before thee ts as a grain in a balance, 

And as a drop of dew that at morning cometh down upon the earth. 


14. in hatred, reading ey ¢yfeo. with NAC: B gives ev éxéecet. 

16. For the idea see Ps. vii. 15, 16 (‘He hath made a pit,’ &c.) and numerous other passages in the O.T. Jub. 
iv. 31 puts it very plainly: ‘For with a stone he (Cain) had killed Abel and by a stone was he killed in righteous 
judgement.’ As usual the writer does not trouble himself about literal accuracy. The Egyptians were punished, not 
by the identical animals which they worshipped, though in one district or another almost all animals were sacred, but 
by others, i.e. frogs and lice, quite as irrational and disgusting. Philo (Vita A7os. i. 17) says, ‘ For as the Egyptians 
used to honour the water in an especial degree ... he thought it fitting to summon that first to the affliction and 
correction of those who honoured it.’ 

17. That created. Reading with all the versions, Lat., Syr., Arm., Kopt., 7 for cai. B&* A C all read xai xrioaca., 
x3 exhibits a conflate reading «at xticaga. For the confusion between 7 and « see Cobet, Vartae Lectiones, 
p. 5, ‘7 et « in veteri scriptura nil differunt.’ 

formless matter. As the words stand they convey a purely Greek philosophical idea. Matter was in existence 
from all eternity and God moulded it to His purpose. The question then arises—Did our author also conceive of 
matter as increate or did he assume that God first created formless matter and then brought it into order and 
arrangement? Grimm points out that the author’s object was to adduce as great a proof as possible of the power of 
God. Creation ex z/hz/o would be even a greater marvel than the organization of matter; as the author does not 
mention this greater marvel it is urged that he did not accept it. Siegfried (P/z/o, p.230) thinks that as Philo assumes 
the doctrine of the eternity of matter to be true and to require no proof, the Alexandrian Jews had accepted it before 
him. But even Philo, philosopher as he is, seems to waver in his acceptance of the belief (Siegfried, p. 232): ‘God, 
when he begat all things, not only brought them into manifestation, but made things which did not exist before, being 
himself not only a Demiurge but also a Creator,’ De Somn.i.13. Caird (Evolution of Theol., vol. 11, p. 191), speaking 
of Philo’s views, says, ‘In accommodation to Jewish notions God must be supposed to create the matter in which his 
ideas are realized.’ 

bears, or fierce lions. In Vita Joss, i. 19, Philo says, ‘Some one may ask why God punished the land with 
such insignificant and despised animals and not rather by bears, lions, and panthers . .. who devour human _ flesh.’ 
The answer he gives bears a striking similarity to that in Wisd. xii. 20-25, ‘ God was desirous rather to admonish the 
Egyptians than to destroy them.’ 

18. noisome smoke. R. V. taking Bpdpos, ‘ roaring’, as a misspelling of Bp@pos, * stench’. 

19. The basilisk was supposed to kill by a glance. 

20. measure and number and weight. Hence God deals out appropriate, not arbitrary retribution. This 
passage is referred to in Charles’s Zestaments Naph. ii. 3, where we read, ‘ By weight, measure, and rule was all the 
creation made.’ 

22. agrain: cf. Isa. xl.15. Another indication of direct dependence on LXX. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 11. 23—12. 11 


23 But thou hast mercy on all men, because thou hast power to do all things, 
And thou overlookest the sins of men to the end they may repent. 

24 For thou lovest all things that are, 
And abhorrest none of the things which thou didst make ; 
For never wouldst thou have formed anything if thou didst hate it. 

2s And how would anything have endured, except thou hadst willed it? 
Or that which was not called by thee, ow wozld it have been preserved? 

26 But thou sparest all things, because they are thine, 
O Sovereign Lord, thou lover of souls ; 

12 x For thine incorruptible spirit is in all things. 
>» Wherefore thou dost chastise by little and little them that fall from the right way, 

And, putting them in remembrance by the very things wherein they sin, dost thou admonish them, 
That escaping from their wickedness they may believe on thee, O Lord. 


As shown by his patience with the Canaanites. 


3 For verily the old inhabitants of thy holy land, 
4 Whom thou didst hate because they practised detestable works of enchantments and unholy rites, 
5 Merciless slaughterers of children, 
And sacrificial banqueters on men’s flesh and blood, 
6 Confederates in an impious fellowship 
And murderers of their own helpless babes, 
It was thy counsel to destroy by the hands of our fathers ; 
» That the land which in thy sight is most precious of all /ads 
Might receive a worthy colony of God's servants. 
8 Neverthcless even these thou didst spare as dezug men. 
And thou sentest hornets as forerunners of thy host, 
To cause theni to perish by little and little ; 
9 Not that thou wast unable to subdue the ungodly under the hand of the righteous in battle, 
Or by terrible beasts or by ove stern word to destroy them at once ; 
10 But judging them by little and little thou gavest them a place of repentance, 
Though thou knewest their nature was evil, and their wickedness inborn, 
And that their manner of thought would in no wise ever be changed, 
11 For they were a seed accursed from the beginning : 
Neither was it through fear of any that thou didst pass over their sins. 


23. repent. The thought that the goodness and mercy of God are calls to repentance does not seem to occur 
earlier than this. It was taken up by St. Paul, Rom. ii. 4, and is found in 2 Pet. iit. 9. 

24 to xii.2. This beautiful passage has nothing to compare with it in cc. i-x. Ch. 1.13, 14 do not speak of the 
love of God in the fervent way that the writer does here: while vi. 6-7 refer rather to God’s compassion. 
24. In Philo, as in his master Plato, the goodness of God is the motive of Creation. Buf we have not quite got this 
idea here. It only needs another step, it is true, but the author did not take it. He does not go beyond the O.T. The 
Jews did not ask what motive God had in creating man. The nearest approach to alleging a motive is found in 
Isa. xliii. 7, where the creation of Israel for the ‘glory’ of Jehovah is spoken of. ° 

25. called = ‘created’. A Hebraism, cf. Isa. xli. 4. ‘ Calleth’ in Rom. iv. 17 1s not quite the same, but probably 
= ‘issues commands to’. 

26. lover of souls. qiAcWvyos, in classical Greek, means ‘ cowardly’. 


XI]. The writer has set forth a very high ideal of God in xi. 24, and endeavours to illustrate it not only by His action 
towards the chosen people, but even by the treatment extended to His enemies, the Egyptians and Canaanites. He 
can only achieve his purpose by disregarding certain parts of the Biblical tradition. The Egyptians, according to the 
writer, were treated mercifully, in being afflicted at first with lighter plagues as a means of correction and admonition. 
It was only when they refused to be admonished and to obey the God whom they recognized to be the true God, that 
the punishment of death was inflicted. The difference between this view and that found in Exodus is considerable. 
here Jahveh hardens Pharaoh's heart to prevent the plagues from having a reformative effect. Again, the Canaanites, 
who, in spite of xi. 24, are described in xii. 4 as being hated by God, and as ‘a seed accursed from the beginning’, are 
said to have been leniently treated in order that they might escape from their wickedness by repentance. The reason 
given in Exodus (xxiii. 29, 30) why the Canaanites were destroyed little by little is that the land might not become the 
prey of wild beasts. The Deuteronomic editor of the Book of Judges gives two reasons why the Canaanites were not 
driven out at once: (1) To prove the Israelites ; (2) To give them experience in war (Judgés ii. 22-iii. 6). 
hc Slaughterers, poveas. R.V. gives ‘slaughters’, emending to qovds. ‘This is probably on account of Ooivay, 

anquet , in the next clause ; but goveas is supported by piaras and avéévras yoveis later on, so that it seems better to 
take ‘banquet’ as used by metonomy for ‘ banqueters’ as in the Latin, which gives devoratores. 

6. Confederates. The true reading of this line in the Greek seems beyond the possibility of recovery. The above 
rendering is that of the R.V. reading expvoots from éxpuayns,a word coined by Grimm in his first edition (1837). Grimm 
in the edition of 1860, read &x pvoois pioras Oucov, which equals ‘impious initiates or confederates of a (secret 
idolatrous) fellowship’. The meaning is the same, but he avoids coining a word 

11. accursed from the beginning. Cf. Gen. ix. 25. i. | 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 12. 12-27 


God's possession of almighty power shows that his leniency 1s due to his mercy. 


12 For who shall say, What hast thou done? 
Or who shall withstand thy judgement? 
And who shall accuse thee for the destruction of nations which thou didst make ? 
Or who shall come and stand before thee as an avenger for the unrighteous? 
13 For neither is there any God beside thee that careth for all, 
That thou mightst show zzzto Aim that thou didst not judge unrighteously: 
14 Neither shall king or prince meet thee ¢o plead for those whom thou hast punished. 
15 But being righteous thou rulest all things righteously, 
Deeming it alien from thy power 
To condemn him that doth not deserve to be punished. 
16 For thy strength is the beginning of righteousness, 
And thy sovereignty over all maketh thee to spare all. 
17 For when men believe not that thou art perfect in power, thou showest thy strength, 
And in dealing with them that know z¢ thou puttest their boldness to confusion. 
18 But thou, being sovereign over ¢#y strength, Judgest in gentleness, 
And with great forbearance dost thou govern us ; 
For the power is thine whensoever thou willest. 


F{ts mercy an example to men. 


19 But thou didst teach thy people by such works as these, 
That the righteous must be a lover of men; 
And thou didst make thy sons to be of good hope, 
Because thou givest repentance when men have sinned. 
20 For if the enemies of thy servants, even them that were due to death, 
Thou didst punish with so great heedfulness and indulgence, 
Giving them times and place to escape from their wickedness ; 
21 With how great carefulness didst thou judge thy sons, 
To whose fathers thou gavest oaths and covenants of good promises! 
22 While therefore thou dost chasten us, thou scourgest our enemies ten thousand times more, 
To the intent that we may ponder thy goodness when we judge, 
And when we are judged may look for mercy. 


Those who did not respond to lenient treatment reccived a heavier puntshment. 


23 Wherefore also the unrighteous that lived in folly of life 
Thou didst torment through their own abominations. 
24 For verily they went astray very far in the ways of error, 
Taking as gods those animals which even among their enemies were held in dishonour, 
Deceived like foolish babes. 
2x Therefore, as unto unreasoning children, thou didst send thy judgement to mock them. 
26 But they that would not be admonished by a correction which was but as child’s play 
Shall experience a judgement worthy of God. 
27 For because through their own sufferings they were moved to indignation 
Against those creatures which they thought to be gods, 


16. beginning of righteousness. So R. V.; Grimm, Deane, Farrar, and Siegfried, ‘foundation.’ Everywhere else 
in the book dpyn means ‘ beginning’, though in xiv. 27 it is parallel with airia; it may mean that God’s power enables 
Him always to do justice. The word ‘source’ might be a good equivalent. 

17. The Revisers say ‘The Greek text here is perhaps corrupt’. B gives eiddo:, ‘those that know’; A ovk etddor, 
‘those that know not’. Latin has gz scéun¢t, with which the Syriac agrees. Bois (p. 400) offers the emendation 
évdotafovar, which is accepted by Siegfried. To rebuke the audacity of those that doubt certainly seems at first sight 
a more likely statement than to rebuke the audacity of those that know; but if we compare the last two lines of the 
chapter we see that the Egyptians, who ‘saw and recognized’ the true God and may thus certainly be said to know 
Him, are thought of here, so that eddéa¢ is right. The Egyptians knew God’s power but defied it. 

20. indulgence, reading d:écews &. B reads dSejoews, which gives no sense. A and Latin omit. 

24. SoR.V. Bois, however (p. 401), compares ev (wots tov €xOpov ariwa with xv. 18 ra (oa ra €xOtora ceBovrat, and 
takes éxOpss with the same meaning in both places. If this is right we must probably translate ‘taking as gods the 
most ignoble of hateful animals’. For the positive used as a superlative see Blass, G7. of NV. 7., p- 143. 

26. The writer was misled by the LXX of Exod. x. 2 60a éumématya. There is no idea of child’s play in the Hebrew 
word. 

27. In opposition to R. V. and other renderings it is here suggested that é@’ ois is not prospective, anticipating ém 
rovrots, but simply means ‘because’ (on e¢’ o and ée@ vis see Sanday’s Romans, v. 12, and Lightfoot, Phil. iii. 12). 
The editorial comma after nyavaxrovy must be deleted. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 12. 27—18. 9 


Being punished by their means, 
They saw, and recognized the true God whom before they refused to know ; 


Wherefore also the uttermost penalty came upon them. 


Men being foolish by nature cannot know the true God, but worship, perhaps excusably, the works 
he has made. 


13 1 For by nature all men were foolish, and had no perception of God, 
And from the good things to be seen had not power to know him that is, 
Neither by giving heed to the works did they recognize the artificer ; 
2 But either fire, or wind, or swift air, 
Or circling stars, or raging water, or luminaries of heaven, 
They thought to be gods that rule the world. 
3 And if through delight in their beauty they took them to be gods, 
Let them know how much better than these is their Sovereign Lord ; 
For the first author of beauty created them : 
4 But if through astonishment at their power and influence, 
Let them understand from them how much mightier is he that formed them ; 
s For from the greatness and beauty of created things 
Does man correspondently form the image of their first maker. 
6 But yet for these men there is but small blame, 
For they too peradventure do du? go astray 
While they are seeking God and desiring to find him. 
7 For living among his works they make diligent search. 
And believe their sight, because the things that they look upon are beautiful. 
8 But again even they are not to be excused. . 
9 For if they had power to know so much, 
That they could explore the course of ¢hings, 
How is it they did not sooner find the Sovereign Lord of these zvorks ? 


the true God. The indignation of the Egyptians at their gods, on finding them to be weaker than Jahveh, drove 
them to acknowledge Him to be the true God. The savage is often angry with his fetish. The statement in the text 
is founded either on Exod. viii. 8, ix. 28, x. 17, where Pharaoh requests Moses to ‘entreat Jahveh’ for him, thus 
recognizing that Jahveh was the true God, or on Exod. viii. 18, where the magicians, being unable to repeat the third 
plague, say, ‘ This is the finger of God.’ 

Wherefore. The writer takes it for granted that the reader will supply from the preceding words the thought that 
the Egyptians, though they recognized the true God, still refused to accept His admonition : ‘ Wherefore,’ &c. 


XIII. 1. by nature . .. foolish, as opposed to the intelligence that comes from wisdom. A solitary and indirect 

reference to the Wisdom of part 1. 

the good things. The argument from design was a favourite one with the Stoics. ‘They argued from the 
analogy of human art, and contended that the orderly movements and immutable constancy of the universe were just 
as clear an evidence of controlling reason as could be found in a statue or picture, in the course of a ship or a sundial’ 
(Drummond, PAz/o, i, p. 77). Cf. Rom. i. 20, and see Sanday and Headlam, 77 doco. 

him that is, rov évra, from LXX Exod. iii. 14 "Eyo eipe 6 “Qu, 

2. By the words ‘fire’, &c., Grimm, on the basis of Philo, De Dec. Or. ch. xii, and De Vita Cont. 1, takes the author to 
refer to the personification of natural phenomena under the names of Hephaestus, fire; Aeolus, wind; Hera, air ; and 
Poseidon, water. KE. Pfleiderer, who wishes to make the author a thoroughgoing Greek philosopher, takes the references 
to be to Heraclitus, who made fire the original element (i.e. fire as a vivifying and quickening power); Anaximenes, who 
proposed air; Pythagoras, who, with many others, considered the ‘circling stars’ to be gods; and Thales, who con- 
sidered water to be the origin of all things. It is, of course, impossible to deny that the writer may have had these 
philosophers in his mind, but the reference is most probably a general one. See the statement of Prodicus in Zeller, 
Pre-Socratic Phil., ii, p. 482. 

_ juminaries of heaven. These were common objects of heathen worship. Cf. Deut. iv. 19, where it is also 
distinctly stated that Jahveh assigned the heavenly bodies to the nations to be worshipped. 

3. their beauty. The commentators point out that the admiration of beauty is a Greek trait, not Hebrew. The 
beauty of the universe was a favourite subject with the Stoics. 

5- greatness and beauty. Although & B and A, the Latin and Peshitta, all read ‘the greatness of the beauty’, 
the editors (except R. V.) all accept the reading given in the text, which follows &*, various cursives, including 248, 
Athanasius, and other patristic authorities ; and according to Feldmann is found in the Armenian, Syro-Hexaplar 
Aethiopic, and probably the Coptic versions. | | 

9. The writer, perhaps, forgot that he considered the Gentiles to be pdracor @icer, ‘foolish by nature’, see v. 1. His 
fe eeee ey Pe one ts surprise, or he may, as Grimm and others suggest, insinuate that there was a moral failure. 
ates re : ence failure, Therefore those persons are mere guessers who are anxious to contemplate the 

od through the medium of the things which he created; acting like those persons who seek to ascertain 


ine nature of the unit through the number two when they ought to employ the investigation of the unit itself to ascertain 
the nature of the number two, for the unit is the first principle,’ 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON Is. 10—14. 6 


But some men are without excuse because they worship objects which they themselves have made. 


ro But miserable weve they, and in dead things were their hopes, 
Who called them gods which are works of men's hands, 
Gold and silver, wrought with careful art, and likenesses of beasts, 
Or a useless stone, the work of an ancient hand. 
11 Yea, and if some woodcutter, having sawn down a tree he can handle, 
Skilfully strippeth away all its bark, 
And fashioning it handsomely maketh a vessel for the service of life ; 
12 And with that which is left he prepareth his food and is filled ; 
13 And taking that which is left again, for which no use can be found, 
A crooked piece of wood and full of knots, 
Carveth it with the diligence of his idleness, 
And shapeth it by the skill of his indolence ; 
Then he giveth it the semblance of the image of a man, 
14 Or maketh it like some paltry animal, 
Smearing it with vermilion, and with paint colouring it red, 
And smearing over every stain that is therein ; 
15 And having made for it a chamber worthy of it, 
He setteth it in a wall, and maketh it fast with iron. 
16 In order therefore that it may not fall, he taketh thought for it ; 
Knowing that it is unable to help itself; 
(For verily it is an image, and hath need of help ;) 
17 And when he maketh his prayer for his goods and for his marriage and children, 
He is not ashamed to speak to that which hath no life ; 
18 Yea for health he calleth upon that which is weak, 
And for life he beseecheth that which is dead, 
And for aid he supplicateth that which hath no experience. 
And for a good journey that which cannot so much as use its feet, 
19 And for gaining and getting and good success of his hands 
He asketh power of that which with its hands is quite powerless. 


Folly of the navigator who for safety prays to a useless piece of wood. 


14; Again, one preparing to sail, and to journey through raging waves, 
Calls on a piece of wood less sound than the vessel that bears him ; 
2 For that vesse/ the hunger for gain devised, 
And an artificer by his wisdom built it ; 
3 And thy providence, O Father, guideth it along, 
Because even in the sea thou gavest a way, 
And in the waves a sure path, 
4 Showing that thou canst save out of every danger, 
That so even without art a man may put to sea; 

5 And it is thy will that the works of thy wisdom should not be idle ; 
Therefore also do men intrust their lives to a little piece of wood, 
And passing through the surge on a raft are brought safe Zo land. 

6 For in the old time also, when proud giants were perishing, 


Io. work of an ancient hand, Acts xix. 35. 
11 ff. Founded on Isa. xl, xli, xliv and xlvi. 
13. idleness. The idol is made at odd times and no care spent upon it. A different method is mentioned in 
xlv. 19. SB apytas, A €pyacias. 
indolence. &* A B avécews, cuvegews &* Latin. 
18, dmwepéraroy. An elative. A.V. margin ‘that which hath no experience at all’. R.V. ‘hath least experience’. 


XIV. 1. less sound. Lit. ‘more rotten’; see xiii. 13, where the wood of which the idol is made cannot be used for 
anything else. 

2. by his wisdom. So the Vulgate and Syriac. NBA give rexviris 8€ copia, and R.V. translates ‘an artificer, 
even wisdom’. Nearly all the editors prefer the first, taking wisdom as the human quality. Blass (Gram. of N. 7. 
Gk., p. 6) points out that the mute ¢ in the dative was often omitted by scribes ; also (see p. 8) 7 sometimes becomes «. 
So read rexvirns d€ copia. See also Thackeray, Gr. of O. 7. in Greek, p. 85. 

3. Because. This and the next three lines refer to Noah. The lines justify the statement that it is God's 
providence that guides a vessel rather than man’s seamanship. Noah was not acquainted with navigation. 

5. alittle piece. ¢dayiorw, elative sense = ‘very little’. See Thackeray, Gr. of O. T., p. 185. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON I4. 6-22 


The hope of the world, taking refuge on a raft, 
Left to the race of men a seed of generations /o come, 
Thy hand guiding the helm, | 
. For blessed was the wood through which cometh righteousness : 


Idolaters shall be punished. 


g But the zdo/ made with hands is accursed, itself and he that made it ; 
Because his was the working, and the corruptible thing was named a god: 
9 For both the ungodly doer and his ungodliness are alike hateful to God ; . 
10 For verily that which was made shall be punished together with him that made it. 
11 Therefore among the idols of the nations shall there be a visitation, 
Because, though formed of things which God created, they were made an abomination, 
And stumblingblocks to the souls of men, 
And a snare to the feet of the foolish. 


The origin of tdolatry. 


12 For the devising of idols was the beginning of fornication, 
And the invention of them the corruption of life: 
13 For neither were they from the beginning, neither shall they be for ever ; 
14 For through the vain error of men they entered into the world, 
And therefore has a speedy end been devised for them. 
15 For a father worn with untimely grief, 
Making an image of the child too quickly taken away, 
Now honoured him as a god who then was a corpse, 
And delivered to those that were under him mysteries and solemn rites. 
16 Afterward the ungodly custom, in process of time grown strong, was kept as a law, 
And by the:commandments of princes graven images were worshipped. 
17 And when men could not honour them in presence because they dwelt far off, 
Imagining the likeness from afar, 
They made a visible image of the king whom they honoured, 
That by their zeal they might flatter the absent as if he were present. 
18 But unto a yet higher pitch of worship 
Did the ambition of the artificer urge forward even them that knew him not, 
19 For he, wishing perchance to please the ruler, 
Compelled his art to give the likeness greater beauty ; 
20 And so the multitude, allured by the grace of his work, 
Now accounted as an object of worship him whom they had honoured before as a man. 
21 And this became a hidden danger unto life, 
Because men, under the power either of calamity or of tyranny, 
Invested stones and stocks with the incommunicable Name. 


Evil results of idolatry. 


22 Afterward it was not enough for them to go astray in the knowledge of God ; 
But also, while they live in sore conflict through ignorance of him, 


7. righteousness, i.e. ‘ the righteous purpose of God’. The ark preserved a righteous man, who was the ancestor 
of the righteous people. This is the highest example of the beneficial purposes for which wood has been used: other 
examples are seen in its enabling God’s gifts to be conveyed from one part of the world to another; but wood which 


is put to a bad use is ‘ accursed’. 
8. idol made with hands. _ye:poroinros, the term used in LXX Isaiah to translate bbe, li, 10, Selina 


11, a visitation. ¢toxory used in an unfavourable sense as in xix. 15, the only other occurrence of the word in 


this part of the book. 


14. devised. ¢émevon@n is used aS a paranomasia—which the R.V. keeps up—upon érzivota, ‘ devising’, in wv. 12. 
The A. V. prefers to give the meaning plainly, ‘ therefore shall they shortly come toanend.’ Cf. 1 En. xcix. 9, where 
of the idolaters it is said, ‘They shall have wrought all their work in a lie and shall have worshipped a stone: 


therefore in an instant shall they perish.’ 


15. The theory of Euhemerus was that idolatry arose from the worship of deceased heroes. The writer adopts this 


view with a slight modification. 


17. On the basis of the words ‘ adsent ruler’ Bousset (Rel. des Judenthums 
: , Pp. 35) would date the book after Egypt 
had come under the Roman Empire. For the worship of the Emperors, cf. Dill, Roman Society from Nero, p. 617: 


‘But Egypt went rather too far for the western mind in its a Ings.’ 
: otheosis of kings. 
22. Cf. Philo, de Conf. Ling. c. 12, ‘ Fo : ne thee 


carry off booty ; they assault, destroy, 
powerful.’ 
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r they do in peace everything that is done in war; they plunder, ravage, 
pollute ; they murder treacherously ; they murder openly if they are the more 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 14. 22—15. 7 


That multitude of evils they call peace. 
23 For either slaughtering children in solemn rites, or celebrating secret mysteries, 
Or holding frantic revels of strange ordinances, 
24 No longer do they guard either life or purity of marriage, 
But one slays another treacherously, or grieves him by adultery. 
25 And all things confusedly are filled with blood and murder, theft and deceit, 
26 Corruption, faithlessness, tumult, perjury, 
Disquieting of the good, 
Ingratitude for benefits recezved, 
Defiling of souls, confusion of sex, 
Disorder in marriage, adultery, and wantonness. 
27 For the worship of those unnameable idols 
Is the beginning and cause and end of every evil. 
28 For their worshippers either make merry unto madness, or prophesy lies, 
Or live unrighteously, or lightly forswear themselves. 
29 For putting their trust in lifeless idols, 
They wickedly swear fa/se oaths and look not to be harmed. 
30 But for both szzs shall the just doom pursue them, 
Because they had evil thoughts of God by giving heed to idols, 
And swore unrighteously in deceit, despising holiness. 
31 For not the power of them by whom men swear, 
But Justice which hath regard to them that sin, 
Punisheth always the transgression of the unrighteous. 


Benefits of worshipping the true God. 


15: But thou, our God, art gracious and true, 

Longsuffering, and in mercy ordering all things. 

2 For even if we sin, we are thine, knowing thy dominion ; 
But we shall not sin, knowing that we are accounfed thine: 

3 For to know thee is perfect righteousness, 
Yea, to know thy dominion is the root of immortality. 

4 For neither did any evil device of man lead us astray, 
Nor yet the painters’ fruitless labour, 
A form stained with varied colours ; 

5 The sight whereof leadeth fools into lust : 
Who desire the form of a dead image that hath no breath ; 

6 Lovers of evil things, and worthy to have such things to hope in, 
Are both they that make them, and they that desire, and they that worship them. 


Another example of the manufacture of idols. 


7 For a potter, kneading soft earth, 
Laboriously mouldeth each vesse/ for our service : 
Nay, out of the same clay doth he fashion 
Both the vessels that minister to clean uses, and those of a contrary Sort, 
All in like manner ; 
But what shall be the use of either sort, 
The craftsman Azmse/f is the judge. 


27. dvwvipev, Latin ixfandorum. The meaning may be ‘unspeakable’, ‘indescribable’, referring to the immoralities 
of the mystery cults without any reference to Exod. xxiii. 13. The context favours this. Cf. Eph. v. 12. 


XV. For a moment the writer turns aside to contrast the true worship with the false. The interruption has the 
effect, which was doubtless intended, of giving a slight rest to the reader before renewing the polemic against idolatrous 
worship. 

2 ae shall not sin. If the nation could be regarded as holy and blameless in the past in spite of the admissions 
in xii. 22, xvi. 11, xviii. 20, the future could be painted in the same colours. . . 

5. lust, dpe&tv. NAC and all the versions. dvecdos B and 68. modoivres in v. 6 justifies this. The reference, no 
doubt, is to Pygmalion, King of Cyprus, who fell in love with a statue of Venus. 

7. For the connexion of this verse with Rom. ix. 21, see Introd., p. 526. E. Pfleiderer compares the saying of 
Heraclitus that ‘ the clay out of which things are made is for ever being moulded into new forms ’ (Zeller, Pre-Soc. Phil, 
ii, p. 17), and affirms direct connexion. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 15. 8-17 


3 And also, with evil labour, he mouldeth a vain god from the same clay, 
He who, but a little before was made of the earth, 

And will soon go his way Zo the earth out of which he was taken, 

When the soul which was lent him shall again be demanded. 

9 Howbeit his care 1s, 

Not that his powers must fail, 

Nor that his span of life is short ; 

But he rivals the workers in silver and gold, 

And copieth moulders in brass, tee 

And esteemeth it glory that he mouldeth counterfeit things. 


to His heart is ashes, 


And his hope of- less value than earth, 

And his life of less honour than clay: 

11 Because he was ignorant of him that moulded him, 
And of him that inspired into him an active soul, 
And breathed into him a vital spirit. 


12 But he accounted our life to be but a game, 


And our way of life.a gainful fatr ; 
For one must, saith he, get gain whence one can, though ‘t be by evil means. 


13 For this man beyond all others knoweth that he sinneth, 


When out of the same earthy matter he maketh both brittle vessels and graven images. 


14 But most foolish were they all, and of feebler soul than a babe, 


The foes of thy people, who crushed them ; 


15 Because all the idols of the nations they reckoned as gods; 


Which have neither the use of eyes for seeing, 
Nor nostrils for drawing breath, 

Nor ears to hear, 

Nor fingers for handling, 

And their feet are helpless for walking. 


16 For a man it was that made them, 


And one whose own spirit is borrowed moulded them ; 

For no one hath power, dezng a man, to mould a god like unto himself, 
17 But, being mortal, he maketh a dead thing with lawless hands ; 

For he is better than the things he worshippeth ; 

Of the two, he indeed had life, but they never. 


8. the soul which was lent him. This idea is repeated in v. 16, and must therefore be taken as a settled con- 
viction of the writer. Whether in his mind it included the idea of pre-existence, it is perhaps difficult to say ; it is, 
however, far less definite than the statement in viii. 20, ‘I came into a body undefiled,’ and it is immediately 
followed by words in v. 11 which are apparently inconsistent with pre-existence. From wWvyy here and mvedpa in v. 16 
it appears that they were to our author only different names for the same thing. This shows without any elaborate 
argument that there is no trichotomy intended in wv. 11. 

9. he rivals. The clay idols were glazed and gilded. 

io. For the connexion of this verse with LXX see Introd., p. 524. The word ‘ashes’ in Isa. xliv. 20, on which this 
passage 1s based, means that which is worthless. Cf. Job xiii. 12, ‘Your memorable sayings are proverbs of ashes.’ 
The words are a rhetorical statement that the whole being of the idolater is inferior to the clay he uses, though in 
v. 17 the opposite statement is made. 

_ 11. That the soul and spirit are here the same, cf. second part of note on v. 8. On the subject see the long and 
interesting note of Lightfoot on 1 Thess. v. 23 (Motes on Epistles of S. Paul). 

12. a gainful fair. This comparison is traced by Grimm to Pythagoras, who said rép Biov éotxévae mavnyupet (Dio. 
Laert. vill. 1.6). Cicero (77 Tusc. Disp. v. 359) and other writers quote the saying. As the comparison was evidently 
Cee we cannot from its use here deduce any direct acquaintanceship by the author with the system of 

ras. 


gain. The commentators quote the well-known passage of Horace, ‘rem facias, rem. Si possis recte, si non, 
quocumque modo rein’ (/:P. i. 1. 65). 

15. It was a characteristic of heathen worshippers that they admitted the reality of the gods of other nations. This 
was natural enough to people who were not Monotheists. The Hebrews themselves before they were Monotheists 
acknowledged the existence of other gods besides Jahveh. Solomon recognized the gods of his foreign wives 
(1 Kings x1, 1-8). But the Egyptians went further than this. ‘The Egyptian gods during the flourishing period of the 
oun S history were not exclusive. They admitted into their number such of the gods of neighbouring peoples as 

ad been found to be powerful and capable of resistance ’ (Wiedemann, p. 186 of Hastings’ DB, extra vol.). 


17. Of the two. R.V.‘Forasmuch as’, reading dy6’ Sv with &. All other MSS. dv, except 157 and 253, which omit 
For the disappearance of the dual see Thackeray, Gr. Of OF aaa ov, pt 157 53, 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 15, 18—I16. 14 


The Egyptians worshipped irrational and unclean animals and were therefore punished by 
means of them. Small antials, viz. quatls, benefited the [sraelttes. 


18 Yea, and the creatures that are most hateful do they worship, 
For, being compared as to want of sense, these are worse than all others ; 

1g Neither, as seen beside other creatures, are they beautiful, so that one should desire them, 
But are outcasts from the praise of God and his blessing. 


16 1 For this cause were hese men worthily punished through eveatures like those which they worship, 


And tormented through a multitude of vermin. 
2 Instead of which punishment, thou, bestowing benefits on thy people, 
Preparedst quails for food, 
food of rare taste, for the desire of ¢eir appetite ; 
3 In order that thine enemies, when they desired to eat, 
Might for the hideousness of the creatures sent among them 
Loathe even the necessary food ; 
But these ¢hy people, having for a short space suffered want, 
Might even partake of food of rare taste. 
4 For it was needful that upon those tyrants inexorable want should come, 
But that to these it should only be showed how their enemies were tormented. 


[t ts true the Israelites had serpents sent agaist them, but that was for admonition. 


5 For even when terrible raging of wild beasts came upon thy people, 
And they were perishing by the bites of crooked serpents, 
Thy wrath continued not to the uttermost ; 
6 But for admonition were they troubled for a short space, 
Having a token of salvation, 
To put them in remembrance of the commandment of thy law : 
+ For he that turned toward it was not saved by that which he saw, 
But by thee, the Saviour of all. 
8 Yea, and in this didst thou convince our enemies, 
That thou art he that delivereth out of every evil. 
g For them verily the bites of locusts and flies did slay, 
And there was not found a healing for their life, 
Because they were worthy to be punished by such as these ; 
10 But thy sons not the very teeth of venomous dragons overcame, 
For thy mercy came to their help, and healed them. 
11 For they were bitten, that they should remember thine oracles ; 
And were quickly saved, lest, falling into deep forgetfulness, 
They should be irresponsive to thy beneficence : 
12 For of a truth neither herb nor mollifying plaister restored them to health, 
But thy word, O Lord, which healeth all things ; 
13 For thou hast power over life and death, 
And thou leadest down to the gates of Hades, and leadest up again. 
14 But though a man cam slay by his wickedness, 
Yet the spirit that is gone forth he bringeth not back, 
Neither giveth release to the soul that //ades hath received. 


194. The writer probably considered that other animals besides the serpent were included in the curse of Gen. Ii}. 14: 
possibly all the creeping animals. 


XVI. 3. hideousness, eidéyOeav. This reading, a hapax legomenon, is generally accepted. It is given by C, some 
cursives, including 248, and the Syro-Hexaplar version. de:xdeurav is given by 8 B A, Complu., Latin, Syr., and some 
cursives. idéxecav is accepted by most editors as referring to the frogs in the ovens and kneading-troughs, Exod. 
Vill. 3. 

ae food. Literally, ‘appetite.’ As for the quails see note on xix. 12. . 

6. The allegory here is not so thoroughgoing as in xvi. 17. There Wisdom is identified with the cloud: here the 
serpent is a aupBodov. Philo suggests that the serpent was chosen as a symbol of cwpporvvn and xaprepia. 

token. Nand A read aupBovdor, ‘ counsellor ’. 

11. irresponsive, a paraphrase of drepiomagros, ‘ unconcerned about’. R.V. ‘unable to be roused by’. 23(V) and 
253 read amepioraro:, ‘destitute of’. = 

12. thy word. Cf. Ps. cvii. 20, ‘He sent his word, and healed them.’ See on xviii. 15. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 16. 15-26 


How the Egyptians were punished by fire and the Israelites benefited. 


1s But thy hand it is not possible to escape ; . 
16 For the ungodly, refusing to know thee, were scourged by the strength of thine arm, 
Pursued with strange rains and hails and showers inexorable, 
And utterly consumed with fire ; 
17 For, what was most marvellous of all, 
In the water which quencheth all things the fire wrought yet more mightily ; 
For the world fighteth for the righteous. 
18 For at one time the flame lost its fierceness, 
That it might not burn up the creatures sent against the ungodly, 
But that /zese might see and perceive that they were pursued by the judgement of God: 
19 And at another time even in the midst of water it burns beyond the power of fire, 
That it may destroy the fruits of an unrighteous land. 
20 Instead whereof thou gavest thy people angels’ food to eat, 
And bread ready for wse didst thou provide from heaven without ¢hezr toil, 
Bread having the virtue of every pleasant savour, 
And agreeing to every taste ; 
21 For thy substance manifested thy sweetness toward /Ay children, 
Ministering to the desire of the eater, 
And transforming itself according to every man’s choice. 
22 But snow and ice endured fire, and melted not, 
That men might know that fire was destroying the fruits of the enemies, 
Burning in the hail and flashing in the rains; 
23 And that this e/ement again, in order that righteous men might be nourished, 
Had even forgotten its power. 
24 For the creation, ministering to thee its maker, 
Straineth its force against the unrighteous, for punishment, 
And slackeneth it in behalf of them that trust in thee, for beneficence. 
2x Therefore at that time also, converting itself into all forms, 
It ministered to thine all-nourishing bounty, 
According to the desire of them that made supplication ; 
26 Lhat thy sons, whom thou lovedst, O Lord, might learn 


16 ff. Hail was rained down upon the Egyptians, but (v. 20) manna upon the Israelites. 


strange rains. Rain is unusual in Egypt, see Deut. xi. 10. ‘It is only the parts along the sea-coasts that are 


ever moistened with a few drops of rain’ (Philo, Vita Mos. 1. 20). 


17. Philo (Vit. AZos. i. 20) notices this ‘ miracle within a miracle’, The lightning and the thunderbolts penetrated 


and descended through the hail, still they did not melt it nor were the flashes extinguished by it. 


18. that these—and they alone: even the animals that formerly plagued them miraculously escaped. The writer 


has forgotten that the frogs are said to have been swept away by an east wind. 
19. fruits, yévnua. A new korn formation distinguished from yévrnya, * offspring ’, see Thackeray, Gram., p. 118. 
20. provide. Reading mapécyes A C¥!4 Latin, and Syriac. émépwas B. 


agreeing to every taste. This idea is found in the Talmud, VYoma 75, where it is said, “Just as a child at 


the breast enjoys various flavours, so did the Israelites when they ate the manna find therein various flavours.’ 


DYOYY ADD V3 PRY MN PDK Seneew vor 55 mon aN DMMYD AND AI DVI pIyn Ar Iw AD. This fancy no 
doubt existed in the author’s time, and he desired to explain it by the doctrine of the metabolism of the elements 
mentioned in the next note. 

21. substance, Greek undoraots. This word has caused great difficulty. Early scholars proposed emendations ; 
A.V. gives ‘sustenance’, and 248 altered cov into airod. It has been made equivalent to the Logos, and the R. V. 
translates it by ‘thy nature’. It seems probable, however, that the writer was thinking of nothing more than the 
common substance which according to the Stoics underlay all four elements. As pointed out in the next note, he 
makes use of the doctrine of the metabolism of the elements to account for the manna being transformed to suit every 
taste. Here he goes back in thought to what the manna was before it assumed the attributes or accidents which 
differentiated it from other objects. The technical terms among the Stoics for substance and attribute were 70 vmoxeipevov 
Or ovata and 10 modv (Zeller, Stoics, p.97). The steps of the process were (1) iméoraais, (2) manna, (3) transformation. 

transforming itself. The author here gives a metaphysical basis to the events mentioned in v. 20 by the Stoic 
doctrine of the interchange of the four elements. Heraclitus first, and the Stoics after him, taught that the elements 
changed into one another by condensation and rarefaction, mvxvpwors and pavwors. See Dio. Laert. ix. 8, quoted in 
Ritter and Preller, § 36, for Heraclitus (Heraclitus recognized only three elements) ; and for the Stoics, Ritter and 
Prelier, § 497, and Zeller, S¢oics, &c., pp. 131 ff. See also the quotation from Philo given in the note on xix. 18. 
22. snow and ice, i.e. the manna. See xix. 21. 


23. might be nourished. See Num. xi, 8, where the manna is said to have been capable of being baked in the 
oven, though it melted before the sun. 


24. Straineth...slackeneth. |n addition to the interchange of the four elements with one another, the power of 
a single element—here in vv. 22 and 27 fire—could be increased or moderated. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 16. 26—17. 11 


That not the growth of earth's fruits do nourish a man, 
But thy word which preserveth them that trust thee. 

27 For that which could not be injured by fire, 
Simply warmed by a faint sunbeam melted away ; 

28 To make known that ze must rise before the sun to give thee thanks, 
And must plead with thee at the dawning of the light : 

29 For the hope of the unthankful shall melt as the winter’s hoar-frost, 
And shall flow away as water that hath no use. 


Lhe placuc of darkness. 


17 1 For great are thy judgements, and hard to interpret ; 

Therefore souls undisciplined went astray. 

2 For when lawless men supposed they had overpowered a holy nation, 
They themselves, prisoners of darkness, and bound in the fetters of a long night, 
Close kept beneath their roofs, 
Lay exiled from the eternal providence. 

3 For while they thought that they were unseen in ¢hezr secret sins, 
They were scattered one from another by a dark curtain of forgetfulness, 
Stricken with terrible awe, and sore troubled by spectral forms. 

4 For neither did the recesses that held them guard them from fears, 
But sounds rushing down rang around them, 
And phantoms appeared, cheerless with unsmiling faces. 

5 And no force of fire prevailed to give them light, 
Neither could the brightest flames of the stars illumine that gloomy night : 

6 But there appeared to them only the glimmering of a fire self-kindled, full of fear ; 
And in terror at that sight on which they could not gaze 
They deemed the appearance 
To be worse than it really was ; 

7 And the mockeries of magic art lay low, 
And shameful was the rebuke of their boasted knowledge : 

8 For they that promised to drive away terrors and troubles from sick souls 
Were sick themselves with fear worthy of laughter : 

9 For though no troublous thing affrighted them, 

10 Yet, scared with the creepings of vermin and hissings of serpents, they perished for very trembling, 
Refusing even to look on the air, which could on no side be escaped. 
11 For wickedness in itself is a coward thing, and witnesseth its own condemnation, 


27. by fire, i.e. the manna in the oven. 

28. Several scholars have maintained that ‘Wisdom’ was written by a member of the Therapeutae, and have 
appealed to this passage as well as to iii. 13, 14, iv. 8, and vill. 28. Grimm, however, shows that the habit of prayer 
before sunrise was a Jewish practice. 


XVII. 3. secret sins. The writer appears to attribute to the ancient Egyptians the mystery cults of his own time. 
He seems to picture some of them as engaged in their worship and suddenly scattered. It is true, he says in 
v.16, every man remained in the place where he was; but, as he also says in xix. 17 that they tried to grope their way 
to their houses, it is plain that rigid consistency is not to be looked for in details due solely to the imagination of the 
writer, hence the literal translation ‘scattered ’—R. V. margin—is best. A and C read écxoric@ncav. The description 
is a good example of the Jewish haggadic method of treating history. 

4. rushing down. Reading &€ carapdgaortes with B® A C and Latin descendens. Feldmann prefers 8’ exrapaggortes, 
the reading of B*. ®& has rapagcorres, and so affords no help. If the more difficult reading is to be preferred that in 
the text—R. V. and Mr. Gregg—-should be taken. ; 

6. And in terror, &c. ‘The form of expression is too obscure to be understood with certainty’ (Farrar). 1f, however, 
we take oyus and ra BAerdpeva to refer tothe same thing, viz. the self-kindled fire, a good meaning can be obtained. The 
Egyptians did not or could not gaze directly upon the fire, but for all that could not avoid seeing it, and consequently 
were more terrified than they would have been had they deliberately looked at it. The endeavours of timid people to 
avoid seeing the flashes of lightning in a storm may be compared. 

7. Reading xaréxecro with & B and Latin, as against the plural in AC and 248. The plural is no doubt the more 
difficult reading, and is perhaps supported by xarayéAaoroy in 84. It is accepted by R. V.; but it is difficult to believe 
that a Jew would call the punishment sent by God payexn réxvn. The R.V. gives ‘and they lay e/pless, made the 
sport of magic art’. 

10. the air. The ancients considered the natural colour of the air to be dark—ddxiv6os (Philo, Vita AZos. in. 6 
and 12). They shut their eyes so as not to Jook on the blackness of the air which surrounded them. 

11. in itself. Reading idiws 8 A Band Latin, not idi@ &* and Comp. followed by Grimm and R.V. {d.os is used nine 
other times in this part of the book, and is never separated from the word it qualifies. This is upheld by Feldmann. 
The origin of the mistake was doubtless the itacism in & and A, which both give paprup: for paprupe. See Thackeray, 


Gram., p. 85. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 17%. 11—18. 4 


And, being pressed hard by conscience, always forecasteth the worst: 
12 For fear is naught but a surrender of the succours which reason offereth ; 
13 And when from within ze heart the expectation thereof is o erthrown 
It reckons its ignorance worse than the cause that bringeth the torment. 
14 But they, all through the night, which in truth was powerless 
And which came upon them out of the recesses of powerless Hades, 
All sleeping the same sleep, 
15 Now were haunted by monstrous apparitions, 
And now were paralysed by their soul’s surrender ; 
For fear sudden and unlooked for came upon them. 
16 So then each and every man sinking down in his place 
Was shut up in ward in that prison which was barred not with tron: 
17 For whether he were husbandman, or shepherd, 
Or a labourer whose toils were in the wilderness, 
He was overtaken, and endured that inevitable necessity, 
For with one chain of darkness were they all bound. 
18 Whether there were a whistling wind, 
Or a melodious noise of birds among the spreading branches, 
Or a measured fall of water running violently, 
19 Or a harsh crashing of rocks hurled down, 
Or the swift course of animals bounding along unseen, 
Or the voice of wild beasts harshly roaring, 
Or an echo rebounding from the hollows of the mountains, 
All these things paralysed them with terror. 
20 For the whole world deszde was enlightened with clear light, 
And was occupied with unhindered works ; 
2I While over them alone was spread a heavy night, 
An image of the darkness that should afterward receive them ; 
But yet heavier than darkness were they unto themselves. 
1 But for thy holy ones there was great light ; 
And the Egyptians, hearing their voice but seeing not their form, 
Envied them because they had not suffered, 
2 And because they do not harm them zow, though wronged by them before, are thankful ; 
And for their former hostility besought their pardon. 
3 Whereas thou didst provide for thy people a burning pillar of fire, 
To be a guide for their unknown journey, 
And withal a kindly sun for ¢hezr proud exile. 
4 For well did the Egyptians deserve the loss of light and imprisonment in darkness, 
They who had kept in close ward thy sons, 
Through whom the incorruptible light of the law was to be given to the race of men. 


conscience. This is the first mention of conscience in the Scriptures. It is here regarded as the higher self, 


after the manner of Philo (see Drummond, PAz/o, ii, pp. 124 and 295). 


forecasteth. Reading mpoeihnpe with N* and Latin praesusmit instead of mpoceiknde with 8 A BC, which is 
accepted by Prof. Margoliouth and translated ‘always increaseth its hardships’. In spite of the manuscript evidence 


all editors read mpoeihnge. According to Feldmann the Armenian and Coptic versions uphold it. 


17. in the wilderness, kar’ épnuiav, a Hebraism due to the LXX using épnpos to translate 27D, the place where 


cattle are driven for pasture ; not a wilderness in our sense of the word. 


18. The birds are made to sing in the darkness, and in wv. 20 the writer says the whole world besides was in light. 
It has therefore ‘been suggested that he thought of a subjective darkness, which would, of course, simply be blindness. 
But v. 10 is against this, and in xix. 17 he distinguishes between the blindness of the men of Sodom and the ‘ yawning 


darkness’ which encompassed the Egyptians. 


21. spread. énéraro BA, éméxeiro &, émeréraxro 254. The right form is doubtless émeréraro, which is printed in the 


Roman text apparently without manuscript authority. 


An image, &c. Mr. Thackeray, /7', vol. vi, p. 232, thinks that this line may be a Christian interpolation. 


The repetition of oxérovs locks suspicious. 


O08 Dae ie 
& and 3. Grimm’s ex 
justifies the rejection o 


accepted by Feldmann and Stevenson. 


4. Through whom, &c. Cf. Zes¢. of Twelve Pat., Levi xiv. 4: ‘The light of the law which was given to 


lighten every man.’ 
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not suffered. Grimm, Siegfried, Farrar, Gregg, all agree in reading od with A and Latin, instead of od» 

planation that od was altered into ovv by a scribe who took xdxeivor to refer to the Egyptians fully 
ae fovv, though it is better supported by manuscript evidence. Deane, following Gutberlet, takes 6re 
and ovv together = ‘ whatsoever they also had suffered (before), they (the Egyptians) counted them happy. 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 18. 5-19 


The Egyptians counsel death against the [sraelites, but are slain themselves. 


5 After they had taken counsel to slay the babes of the holy ones, 
+And when a single child had been cast forth and saved, 
To punish them thou didst take away a multitude of their children, 
And destroyedst all ¢ezr host together in a mighty flood. 
6 Of that night were our fathers made aware beforehand, 
That, having sure knowledge, they might be cheered by the oaths which they had trusted: 
7 So by thy people was expected the salvation of the righteous and destruction of the enemies ; 
8 For as thou didst take vengeance on the adversaries, 
By the same act thou didst glorify us, and call us unto thyself. 
9 For holy children of good men offered sacrifice in secret, 
And with one consent took upon themselves the covenant of the divine law— 
That the saints would partake alike in the same blessings and perils— 
Singing the while the fathers’ songs of praise. 
1o But there sounded back in discord the cry of the enemies, 
And a piteous voice of lamentation for children was borne abroad. 
11 And servant along with master punished with a like just doom, 
And commoner suffering the same as king, 
12 Yea, all the people together, under one form of death, 
Had with them corpses without number ; 
For the living were not sufficient even to bury them, 
Since at a single stroke their noblest offspring was destroyed. 
13 For though they had disbelieved all things by reason of their enchantments, 
Upon the destruction of the firstborn they confessed the people to be God's son. 
14 For while peaceful silence enwrapped all things, 
And night in her swiftness was in mid course, 
15 Thine all-powerful word leaped from heaven down from ¢he royal throne, 
A stern warrior, into the midst of the doomed land, 
16 Bearing as a sharp sword thine unfeigned commandment, 
And standing filled all things with death ; 
And while it touched the heaven it trode upon the earth. 
17 Then forthwith apparitions in terrible dreams troubled them, 
And fears came upon them unlooked for: 
18 And one thrown here half dead, another there, 
Declared the cause of his death: 
19 For the dreams, perturbing them, did foreshow this, 
That they might not perish without knowing why they were afflicted. 


5. To punish them. Charles on Jub. xlvill. 14, P. Ixxiv, shows that eés €Xeyyorv must be taken as in the text. 
would emend by deleting ‘ and saved’ in line 2 and ‘ of their children ’ in line 3. He shows that 7An6os is probably a 


mistaken rendering of 127, ‘ 


a myriad’. The meaning then would be that for every single Hebrew child cast into 


the Nile, ten thousand of ite Egyptians were drowned. The passages here and in Jubilees are both based on a 


common tradition. 
6. our fathers, i.e. the Patriarchs, as probably in wv. 9. 
g. divine law, reading Geétnros BA as against dovdérnros &, Latin, Syriac, and other versions. 


the saints, tovs dyious. This is quite In accordance with the writer’s idealization of the Israelites. R.V. 
Grimm and others would take rovs dyious with aivous, ‘the sacred songs of praise’, but, as Mr. Gregg points out, the 


rhythm of the Greek ts against this. 


the fathers’, &c. The reading adopted in the text is that of R. V. margin, following X* A, Complut., the Latin, 
and in all probability the Syriac. The writer attributes the custom of his own time—the singing of psalms at the 
Passover—to the Israelites at the Exodus. R.V. translates ‘the fathers already leading’, &c., reading mpoavapeArovtwy 


with B. 


12. noblest, R. V. ‘nobler’. For this rendering of the comparative, see Thackeray, Gram. of O. T. in G&., p. 181. 

14. her swiftness. id:os is here plainly used in its ‘exhausted’ meaning, see note on x. 1}. 

1§. Thine all-powerful word. Eichhorn, p. 158, and Gfrérer, p. 236, affirm this passage to show a pre-philonian 
use of the Philonic Logos. But in view of xvi. 12, which Is plainly based on Ps, cvii. 20, and the Jewish complexion 
of this part of the book. it seems better with Grimm to take it as founded on O. T. usage (cf. Hos. vi. 5 LXX, ‘I slew 
them by the word of my mouth’; Jer. xxiii. 29, ‘Is not my word like a fire? saith the Lord; and like a hammer that 
breaketh the rock in pieces?’ ; Ps. cxlvii. 29, ‘His word runneth very swiftly’), though undoubtedly it differs from 
these passages in a far stronger personification. In 1 Chron. xxi. 16, which the writer may have had in his mind, the 
destroying angel 1 1s said to stand between heaven and earth. 

16. unfeigned, avumdxpitos. The command was meant to be executed. It was no empty threat, feigned to terrify. 

17. terrible dreams. The textual evidence for dvetpwy Seav is & A, several cursives, Comp., and all the versions. 
B alone reads dewa@s which R. V. renders. 
19. The revelation by dreams to those about to be punished may be compared with the dream of Nebuchadnezzar, © 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 18. 20—19. 5 


The Israelites also experienced the punishment of death, but the plague was stayed by the 
tutercesston of Aaron. 


20 But it befell the righteous also to experience death, 
And a multitude were stricken in the wilderness : 
Howbeit the wrath endured not for long. 
21 For a blameless man hasted to be their champion: 
Bringing the weapon of his ministry, 
Even prayer and the propitiation of incense, 
He withstood the indignation, and put an end to the calamity, 
Showing that he was thy servant. 
22 And he overcame the anger, . 
Not by strength of body, not by power of weapons ; 
But by word did he subdue the minister of punishment, 
By bringing to remembrance oaths and covenants made with the fathers. 
23 For when the dead were already fallen in heaps one upon another, 
Standing between he stopped the advancing wrath, 
And cut off its access to the living. 
24 For upon As long high-priestly robe was the whole world pictured, 
And the glories of the fathers zwere upon the graving of the four rows of precious stones, 
And thy majesty zwas upon the diadem of his head. 
25 To these the destroyer gave way, and these he feared ; 
For the mere proof of the wrath was enough. 


But there was nothing to stay death in the case of the Egyptians. 


19 x But upon the ungodly there came pitiless wrath to the uttermost ; 
For what they would do He knew before, 
2 How that, having pressed them to be gone, 
And having speeded them eagerly on their way, 
They would repent themselves and pursue them. 
3 For while they were yet in the midst of their mourning, 
And making lamentation at the graves of the dead, 
They adopted another counsel of folly, 
And pursued as fugitives those whom with intreaties they had cast out. 
4 For the doom they deserved was dragging them unto this end, 
And made them forget what things had befallen them, 
That they might fill up the punishment yet lacking to their torments, 
5 And that thy people might journey by a marvellous road, 
But they ¢hemselves might find a strange death. 


Dan. i. E. Pfleiderer would see the influence of the Stoics here, and they certainly laid stress on the prophecies of 
the dying (Zeller, Stozcs, p. 355, note 6). 

21. Aaron, see Num. xvi. 47. 

22. anger. Reading xddov for éyAov, which gives no sense. So all editors (except Gutberlet and Deane), following 
Bauermeister. 

24. the whole world. This is explained by passages in Philo, Vita A/os. ili. 12 and 13, where we learn that the 
high priest’s robe and its adornments represented the xéayos. The robe itself was blue, or rather dark purple 
(vaxi»Oos), and represented the air. The flowers on it symbolized the earth, and the pomegranates water, and (in ¢. xiii) 
the scarlet dye of the robe is the emblem of fire. The writer is thus able to get in another illustration of the idea 
found in v. 17, 20, xv1. 17, 24, and xix. 6, that ‘ the world fighteth for the righteous’. 

25. he feared. ¢fo8n@n is supported by & A, some cursives, including 248, the Comp. and Latin. It is accepted 
by Grimm, Siegfried, Feldmann, and Deane. ¢o8nOncav is supported by 8* BC, some cursives, and Syr., and is 
adopted by R.V. and Mr. Gregg. Against the plural it may be urged that (1) the subject ‘the people’ has to be 
supplied, and (2) there seems to be no reason why the people should have feared the holy garments of the high priest. 


ie pressed, émorpeWavres. R.V. ‘changed their minds to let thy people go’. For the rendering here adopted 
see Jebb’s note on Soph. 7rach. 1182, where he says of émisrpépa, ‘the primary notion is that of turning some con- 
straining force upon a person.’ 


3. adopted. R.V. ‘drew upon themselves’. For similar uses of the word in the sense here given see Liddell and 
Scott under émiomdaw, mid. : 


cast out, «£€Badov, Probably a reminiscence of éxBaddo, Exod. xi. 1 and xii. 33. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 19. 6-17 


Creation fought for the chosen people, 


6 For the whole creation in its several kind was fashioned again anew, 
Performing their several commands, 
That thy servants might be guarded free from hurt. 
” Then was beheld the cloud that shadowed the camp, 
And dry land rising up out of what before was water, 
Out of the Red sea an unhindered highway, 
And a grassy plain out of the violent surge ; 
8 Through which they passed with all their hosts, 
These that were covered with thy hand, 
Having beheld strange marvels. 
9 For like horses they roamed at large, 
And they skipped about like lambs, | 
Praising thee, O Lord, who delivered them. 
10 For they still remembered what came to pass in the time of their sojourn, 
How instead of bearing cattle the land brought forth lice, 
And instead of fish the river cast up a multitude of frogs. 
11 But afterwards they saw also a new race of birds, 
When, led on by desire, they asked for luxurious dainties ; 
12 For, to solace them, there came up for them quails from the sea. 


And against the Egyptians. 


13 And upon the sinners came the punishments 
Not without tokens given beforehand by the force of thunders ; 
For justly did they suffer through their own exrceedzxg wickednesses, 
For grievous indeed was the hatred which they practised toward guests. 
14 For whereas certain men received not strangers who came among ¢hem, 
These made slaves of guests who were their benefactors. 
15 And not only so, dat God shall visit the former after another sort, 
Since they received as enemies them that were altens ; 
16 Whereas these first welcomed with feastings, 
And ¢hen afflicted with dreadful toils, 
Them that had already shared with them in the same rights. 
17 And they too were stricken with loss of sight 
(Even as those others at the righteous man’s doors), 
When, being compassed about with yawning darkness, 
They sought every one the passage through his own door. 


6. fashioned again. The writer again refers to the philosophical doctrine of the transmutation of the elements into 
one another ; see xvi. 21 and xix. 18. Bois (p. 270) calls this ‘a second edition of the Creation’. 

12. The writer omits all mention of the murmuring of the Israelites. So does Philo, Vita Mos. i. 37, ‘the Hebrews... 
enjoyed the most exquisite meat, varying their food with this necessary and delicious addition.’ Philo takes it that 
the supply of quails was as regular as that of the manna. 

13. beforehand. Josephus, Av. 11. 16, records the tradition that the overthrow of the Egyptians in the Red Sea 
was accompanied by a violent storm. Our author has perhaps slightly altered the tradition, though the reading is not 
absolutely certain, yeyovorwr B, mpoyeyovérwy & A C Latin and Syriac. The tradition is probably founded on the poetry 
of Ps. Ixxvil. 17-20. : 

own, ‘dos, strengthened by avira», is most probably emphatic. Grimm would make it very emphatic: their own 
extraordinary and peculiar wickedness. 

14. certain men, 1.e. men of Sodom. 

15. The punishment, emoxomn, of the men of Sodom is to be lighter than that of the Egyptians. When is this 
émtaxonn to take place? Grimm thinks in the Messianic age, or rather perhaps at the world judgement preceding it. 
This is the only certain reference in this part of the book to future retribution. In the earliest section of 1 Enoch 
there are different gradations of punishment for the wicked in Sheol (Charles, Eschatology, p.188). The text is that of 
R. V., which is conjectural. Swete gives xai ov pdvoy, add’ A tis emoxomn éorat abrav, which means ‘and not only so, but 
assuredly a certain kind of visitation, i.e. deliverance, shall be theirs’. But the author would not be likely to entertain - 
any idea of a deliverance of the Sodomites, and to weaken the word émiaxomn to mean ‘consideration’, ‘ allowance’, is 
without justification. We can, dividing the words of B differently from Swete, read @AAn ris éemtsxomn = ‘another 
kind of punishment’, but as after ot udvoy, ddda is necessary, and the Latin gives ‘sed et alius quidam respectus’, 
R. V. 1s probably right in seeing an instance of haplography in B and adopting the emendation of Grabe, ddd’ GAAn res 
€MLTKOTN. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 'T?. 18-22 


The marvels explained by the theory of the transmutation of the elements. 


18 For the elements changed their order one with another, 
Just as the notes of a psaltery vary the character of the rhythm, 
Continuing always ¢he same, each in its several sound ; 
As may clearly be divined from the sight of what came to pass. 
19 For creatures of dry land were turned into creatures of waters, 
And creatures that swim trode zow upon the earth: 
20 Fire kept the mastery of its own power in the mzdst¢ of water, 
And water forgat its quenching nature : 
21 Contrariwise, flames wasted not the flesh of perishable creatures that walked among them ; 
Neither melted they the ice-like grains of ambrosial food, that were of nature apt to melt. 
22 For in all things, O Lord, thou didst magnify thy people, 
And thou didst glorify them and not lightly esteem them ; 
Standing by their side in every time and place. 


18. 1.e. God deals with the elements as a musician handles his instrument. He arranges and rearranges them to 
produce the required results (Bois, pp. 410 ff.). Cf. Philo, V7t. AZos. i. 17, ‘For all the elements of the universe, 
earth, water, air, and fire, of which the world was made, were all brought into a state of hostility against them, so that 
the country of those impious men was destroyed to exhibit the height of the authority which God wielded, who had 
fashioned those same elements at the creation of the universe so as to secure its safety, and who could change them 
all whenever he pleased to effect the destruction of impious men.’ 

Continuing. pévoryra is neuter, agreeing grammatically with orotyeia, but the sense shows that it should agree 
with @édyyer. 

20.and 212 See xvi. 16 and 23. 

22. Contrast this verse with ix. 18, ‘ Through wisdom were they saved’; with x. 9, ‘But wisdom delivered out of 
troubles those that waited on her’; and xi. 1, ‘She (wisdom) prospered their works by the hand of a holy prophet.’ 
The point of view has certainly changed, if not the writer. 
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INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE BOOK. 


THE Book of Baruch, of which the Greek version is found in all our editions of the LXX, forms 
one of a series of writings to which the name of Jeremiah’s secretary is attached. Brief characteriza- 
tions of these will be found in Charles’s Apocalypse of Baruch, Introd., § 2 (p. xvi f.). 

As will be shown in the sequel the tragic events of 597 (586) B.C., which heralded the exile, 
constitute a thin historic drapery which invests the yet greater tragedy of the Jewish race in A.D. 70. 
It is now generally accepted by recent critics that Nebuchadnezzar (Nabuchodonosor) and Bel- 
shazzar (Baltasar) represent the persons of Vespasian and Titus. Other corresponding traits between 
the Babylonian conquest here portrayed and the Roman conquest will reveal themselves to further 
scrutiny. Among alternative solutions which have been propounded from the days of Griineberg 
(1797) to those of Ewald, Kneucker, and Schiirer, none will be found to satisfy the conditions of the 
problem so well as that which we have just indicated (substantially that of Kneucker and Schiirer). 


§ 2. CONTENTS. 


The contents may be briefly summarized as follows: 

I. Ch. i. 1-14. Baruch wrote the words of this book in the fifth year and read them over to 
Jechonias and his fellow exiles in Babylon. These wept, made a money collection, and sent it to 
the High Priest in Jerusalem with a message that it was intended for the purchase of offerings on the 
altar,and also with a request for prayer on behalf of Nebuchadnezzar and his son, whom they desire 
loyally to obey. as well as on their own behalf, who have sinned against God. This book of confession 
of sin shall be read on the feast-day in God’s house. 

II. i, 15-iti. 8. The confession immediately follows. God is just. Their punishment is the 
result of sin and disobedience (i. 15-ii. 12). To this there follows a prayer for Divine mercy 
(ii. 13-11. 8). God’s previous utterances through Jeremiah are recalled, especially His command to 
serve the king of Babylon. Disobedience to this command has brought calamities on Israel and the 
destruction of the Jerusalem temple (ii. 21-26). Divine assurances follow that captivity will bring 
with it repentance and a final restoration to and rule over Palestine (ii. 27-35). This section closes 
with a cry to God not to remember Israel’s past tniquities (111. 1-3). 

III. In the rest of the book we pass from the prose of the previous portion to poetry. 

(a) iii. g-iv. 4). Here, in the style of Hebrew Wisdom literature, we have the praise of God’s 
laws of life. Neglect of them is the cause of Israel's calamities and exile. Learn, therefore, where 
wisdom is to be found (iv. 9-14). Not among the great and powerful rulers has it been found, nor 
even have those who are reputed wise discovered it (ili. 15-28). No one has found it in heaven or 
earth, but God, the all-wise Creator, alone is in possession of it, and has bestowed it on Jacob—the 
Law of God which is eternal and leads to life (iii. 29-iv. 1). This section concludes with a brief 
exhortation to Jacob to lay hold of Wisdom and walk in its light, and not to surrender the honour 
of this unique possession to any other. 

(6) From this song of exhortation to Israel we pass to another of very different character: 
strains of lamentation and comfort in the style of the Deutero-Isaiah (iv. 5-v. 9): ‘Be comforted’ 
is the recuriing refrain (iv. 5, 21, 27, 30) addressed (i) by Jerusalem to her children (iv. 5-29). ‘Ye 
have been sold among the heathen, yet not to be destroyed. You have been surrendered to the 
enemy because you have angered God by past transgressions’ (iv. 5-9). There follows a lamentation 
over the banishment of her children, and their harsh treatment at the hands of foreigners (iv. 10-17). 
‘But God, who has brought calamity, will also bring deliverance. I indeed trust in God for your 
salvation. Bear God’s wrath in patience. You shall soon behold your enemy’s destruction and set 
your foot on his neck. Joy shall come in place of sorrow’ (iv. 18-29). (ii) God’s word of comfort 
to Jerusalem (iv. 30-v. 9). Calamities are denounced against those cities that rejoiced at her fall. 
Fire shall come upon them. They shall be the habitation of demons. Jerusalem is exhorted to lift 
up her eyes and behold her children flocking to her from East and West, to divest herself of her 
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garment of sorrow and array herself with a robe of salvation and a tiara of glory. Her enemies shall 
bring her children back to her. Mountain and hill shall be made low and valleys filled that Israel 


may return. Woods and fragrant trees shall yield their shade to Israel, whom God shall bring back 


in joy. 
§ 3. COMPOSITE CHARACTER. 

The composite character of the treatise is evident from the preceding survey. The prose section 
comprised in I and II stands zz marked contrast with both the poetical sections in \II (a) and (é). 
(I) in contents. The prose section is a confession of sin and a recognition that Israel’s calamities and 
exile are the penalty for Israel’s sins of disobedience. These will bring about repentance. It con- 
cludes with a cry for Divine mercy. On the other hand III (a), which ts poetic in form, is based on 
a different conception. Here Israel’s calamities are due to his neglect of Divine law regarded as 
Wisdom. This Wisdom, which belongs to God alone, He has bestowed on Israel as his precious 
privilege. Israel is exhorted to lay hold of it as the only means of safety. The contrast with III (0) 
is still more marked. We note the different attitude adopted towards Israel’s conquerors. In 
i. 11, 12 Israel is exhorted to offer prayer on behalf of Nebuchadnezzar and his son, ‘and the Lord 
will give us strength, and lighten our eyes, and we shall live under the shadow of Nabuchodonosor 
king of Babylon, and under the shadow of Baltasar his son, and we shall serve them many days, and 
find favour in their sight.’ Here the tradition of Jeremiah and Ezekiel is followed (Jer. xxvii. 
6-8, xxix. 4-7; Ezek. xxvi. 7-12, xxix. 17-20). So again, il, 20-22, 24 ascribes the calamities which 
Israel suffered to his refusal to obey the prophetic injunction, ‘ Bow your shoulders to serve the king of 
Babylon, and remain in the land that I gave unto your fathers.’ But when we turn to III (4) the 
attitude towards Israel’s conquerors is that of ewbzttered subjugation leading to revolt reflected in the 
literature of the late-exilian or early post-exilian period (Jer. 1, li; Isa. xlvii). ‘ Thine enemy hath 
persecuted thee ; but shortly thou shalt see his destruction, and shalt tread upon their necks’ (iv. 25). 
The peoples who afflicted Israel and rejoiced in his fall, the cities where Israelites served in slavery, 
shall feel craven dread and grieve in their own desolation (iv. 31-33). (II) We note also great 
diversity zuzth respect to the O.T. sources from which they respectively borrow. In ch. i. 11-iii. 8 
we have frequent citations from Jeremiah, Daniel, and Deuteronomy. Specially noteworthy is the 
repeated employment of whole clauses of Dan. ix. 7-19 in Baruch i. 15-ii. 17. On the other hand, 
the Wisdom section, iii. g-iv. 4, contains numerous borrowings from Proverbs, Job, Deutero- Isaiah, 
and Sir. xxiv. The last section (iv. 5—-v. 9) is very largely based on Deutero-Isaiah. The concluding 
portion is evidently inspired by Ps. of Sol. xi. 


84. CRITICAL [INVESTIGATION OF THE AROVE DOCUMENTS. 


We have arrived, therefore, at the following general result, viz. that in the Book of Baruch we 
have to deal with three distinct literary elements which possess all the signs of emanating from 
different hands. (A) A prose document to be found in ch. i. 1-iii. 8. (B) A poetical document 
of the character of Wisdom literature in ch. iii. g-iv. 4. (C) A further document of exhortation 
and comfort is added in iv. 5-v. 9. These we shall now consider separately. 

(A) Difficulties beset us when we examine the opening verses of the book. 

(i) In verse 2 the fifth year is the date assigned to the writing, and this is reckoned from 
the date when Jerusalem was captured and burnt (2 Kings xxv. 9; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 19). This, we 
know, took place in the year 587~586 B.C. Accordingly Fritzsche, followed by Gifford. (Apocrypha, 
ed. Wace), would identify the assigned date of the writing with 582 (583) B.c. This view, 
however, cncounters difficulties. (a2) The destruction of the temple in 587-586 B.c. hardly 
seems compatible with the offerings (burnt-offerings, sin-offerings, and incense) to be offered 
on the altar to which Baruch i. 10 makes reference. Accordingly Kneucker follows Eichhorn 
and other critics in dating the fifth year from the earlier capture of Jerusalem in 597 B.C. by 
Nebuchadnezzar, when Jehoiachin was made prisoner. Though the treasures of the temple and 
of the king’s palace were carried off (2 Kings xxiv. 13), as well as the officers, household, artisans 
and soldiers (verses 12, 14~16), both city and temple were left intact. This, of course, rids us of one 
difficulty. Moreover, 597 is the date from which Ezekiel reckons (i. 2, vill. 1, &c.). On the other 
hand, it stands in complete variance with the explicit statement in Baruch i. 2 (last clause). Kneucker 
himself is aware of this contradiction (p. 16 NB). The difficulties which invest the alternative date 
587-586 are far from insuperable. We learn in Jer. xli. 5 that offerings were made at the Jerusalem 
altar by men from Shechem and Shiloh after the temple had been destroyed. Therefore some form 
of cultus still persisted. (6) We have no evidence in Jeremiah or any other O. T. source that Baruch 
ever went to Babylonia. It is true that we have no personal details respecting Jeremiah’s companion 
and scribe after he accompanied the prophet to Egypt (Jer. xliii. 5, 6); nevertheless such negative 
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evidence contains no presumption against such a journey of Baruch to Babylonia and his residence 
there after 586 B.C. But in the presence of other features in Baruch i affecting its historic credibility 
it will be seen that this is a subject of minor significance. 

(ii) Among these other features we note that Baltasar (who is called in Daniel Belshazzar or 
Belteshazzar) is spoken of as son of Nebuchadnezzar (Bar. 1. 11, 12). This is in exact accordance 
with Dan. v. 2, 13, 18, 21, and is known to be due to historical confusion. The only Belshazzar 
known to the cuneiform documents is Bel-Sar-usur (‘Bel, protect the king’), son of Nabonidus 
(Nabdanaid), the last king of Babylon, overthrown by Cyrus. 

(iii) The text of verse 2 is uncertain. The omission of the number or name of the month 
is strange. As is well known, months were designated by numbers (beginning from Nisan as the 
first month of the ecclesiastical or Babylonian calendar) in all exilian and post-exilian Hebrew 
documents. 

(iv) The following verses hang very badly together. (a) After verse 1 we naturally expect that 
the words of the book will soon follow; instead of this, thirteen verses of narrative succeed. (4) 
Verse 4 has all the appearance of a redactional prolongation of the final clause of the preceding verse. 
(c) Verse 8 (as Kneucker has clearly shown) stands out of its natural place. The subject of the 
sentence cannot be Joakim of the preceding verse, but is evidently Baruch who ts last mentioned in 
verse 3. Moreover, verse 9 follows naturally after verse 7 rather than verse 8. 

(B) The character of the document iii. g-iv. 4, as based on the Wisdom literature of the O. T. 
(Proverbs and Job) and containing a citation from Eccles. xxiv. 8, has been already indicated in 
$$ 2, 3. It is a message of comfort and exhortation addressed mainly to the exiles who have long 
lived ‘in the enemies’ Jand’ (iii. 10), in other words, to the Jewish Diaspora. Their calamities are 
due to their abandonment of the fountain of Wisdom, the way of life revealed in the Torah. This 
amid all his losses Israel possesses as his priceless and eternal privilege conferred by God. Hold 
fast to it, and walk in its light, happy and secure. 

This entire section has a unity of its own, and it is quite evident that this is the book to which 
Bar. i. 1, 3a refers. These verses, therefore, form the adequate and natural preface. That verse 2 
originally belonged to this preface is extremely improbable. It probably formed part of the intro- 
duction to the document A (ch. i. 2, 3 d-iii. 8). The reference to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
fire, i. 2 and ii. 26, points to this conclusion. A redactor united Aand B. It ts this combined work 
which we shall first consider. C will be considered later. 


§ 5. A HEBREW ORIGINAL OF DOCUMENTS A AND B. 


A considerable number of the older critics held that the original of the Book of Baruch was in 
Greek. This was the opinion of Grotius, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Havernick, Keil, and Noldeke (in his 
Alttestamentliche Literatur, p.214). But this view has been abandoned by recent scholars. Even 
De Wette, who for a time held to the former view, saw reason to forsake it, and adopted the theory 
of a Hebrew original in the fourth edition of his /#trod. to the O. T. (German), p. 443. Similarly 
Reusch, Ewald, Hitzig (Die Psalmen, vol. ii, p. 119), Fritzsche (Exegetisches Handbuch zu den 
Apocryphen des A.T.—Special Introd. to Baruch, pp. 171 foll.),and more decisively Kneucker, who in 
his elaborate work, Das Buch Baruch (1879), unhesitatingly (in contrast with Fritzsche) assumes for 
the whole book a Hebrew original which he devotes the utmost pains to reconstruct. Schiirer, on 
the other hand, sustains the doubts of Fritzsche (zbzd., p. 172) as to the latter portion (iii. g-v. 9), 
with this differeuce that he decisively asserts that Greek and not Hebrew was its original form 
(Gesch. des jiid. Volkes im Zeitalter Christi®, iii, p. 340; PRE, i, p. 642). Similarly Reuss and 
Hilgenfeld (in Zeitsch. fiir wiss. Theol... Bevan, in Enc. Bibl., inclines towards this view. Marshal! 
(art. ‘Baruch’ in Hastings’s DB) propounds the ingenious theory that iii. g-iv. 4 was originally com- 
posed in Aramaic. ‘This view is based on a comparison of the Greek with the versions ’"—the 
Peshitta [as Marshall assumes it to be], the Syr. reproduction of Origen’s Hexaplar, as well as the 
Vulg. Nine examples are given by Dr. Marshall, but the first of these, ili. 16,‘ peoples’... ‘world , 
is quite as easily explicable on a Hebrew basis nny and aby; the second (iii. 18), which has more 
attractiveness, might also be explained from two possible meanings of 0°) in Hebrew. The meaning 
‘fashion’ is probably late,and due to Aramaic influence. Cf. Gen. xiv. 19, 22; Ps.cxxxix. 13; Prov. viii. 
22. In the third case (iii. 19) we have the two renderings of S and S"*- respectively of npavicdyoar, ‘they 
are vanished’ (R.V.), which Kneucker rightly holds to have reproduced the original Hebr, 4738 ‘perished’. 
This Hebr. word is rendered by S annx (the Ethpa.) ‘were corrupted’, hence ‘ perished’. Comp. 
the use of the Greek verb in Matt. vi. 19 f. (cf. Syr. where Pa. 5an is used) as well as in Attic Greek. 
On the other hand, S¥**- ynanox, the Ethpeel, does not mean ‘sinned’ nor does it arise out of NNOK 
‘disappeared’. We constantly find 2 used for ‘ destroy’ (as well as ‘sin ’), and as the equivalent 
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of apavitw (in Exod. xii. 15; 2 Kings x. 28; Ezek. xix. 7; Jer. lores and its passive or Ethpe. 
as the rendering of adavilecOa, Ezek. xxv. 3; Job. xxii. 20 (cf. 2 Macc. Xil. 22). Comp. other 
examples in Payne Smith’s 7hesaur. Syr. In this case the. o3 > slavishly adheres to the Greek 
version. The fourth example (iii. 21) cited by Marshall, based on the diverse renderings, ‘laid hold’ 
and ‘cared for’, I am not able to follow. The S#** reading is not W¥ but oy. The fifth (iti. 23), 
‘remembered ’ and ‘trod’, is due to a corruption of the Syriac translation (see notes) and therefore 
has no bearing on the question of the original. The szxzh (iil. 31) accounts for the Vulgate exrguzrat 
by an Ethpeel form xy3nd instead of xy3. But the Ethpe. form of this verb has no other than a 
passive meaning which can hardly be fitted into the structure of the clause and verse. The seventh 
example (iii. 34), ‘their watches’, and the colourless Syr., ‘their places’, may be accounted for by the 
loose rendering of S or by the corruption of the Hebr. original suggested in the notes. The ezghth 
(iii. 37), ‘appeared’ .. . ‘was revealed’, might just as easily be explained as variant translations of 
a Hebr. original Ansa (or nn>32).. In the general suspicion which regards the verse as a later Christian 
gloss, its evidential value counts for little. The zzz¢k example (iv. 5), ‘advantage’... ‘dignity’ 
(Vulg.), need not be dealt with, as it evidently possesses no cogency. 

Nearly all living scholars, including Dr. Marshall, as well as Dr. Charles (in Aucyel. Brit. 
(11th ed.)), are agreed that A (ch. i. 2, 3 d-1ii. 8) was composed in Hebrew. For this there is strong 
evidence, and, in the opinion of the present writer, a fairly good case can be made for B (ch. i. 1, 34, 
iil. g-iv. 4). 

(a) The strongly-marked Hebraisms of the Greek version have been long recognized as affording 
unmistakable indications of a Hebrew original, viz. ch. i. 10 udvva (cf. Jer. xvii. 26, xli. 5), or, as 
we should properly read with Codd. 22, 33, 36, 48, &c., wavad, is evidently the Greek mode of writing 
nh. In the same verse the formula wept auaptias simply covers the Hebr. N&®M ‘sin-offering’, as 
Lev. v. 10, 11, vii. 37, &c., clearly prove. Other significant traces of a Hebrew original may be cited, 
viz. ii, 23 dad évoixodvtwv, Hebr. I; ef wiv, ‘surely’, arising out of ef uj, Hebr. N° DX idiomatically 
used for strong asseverations (ii. 29); BouBnots (¢bzd.) for 29; ‘nD misread as‘ dead’ iniii. 4. Still more 
significant are the frequently recurring relative constructions so characteristic of Hebrew. Thus in 
lio leo ov rexel = DY es. TW (cf. Mark 1. 7, vil. 25). Similarly ii, 26 . . . rév otkoy ob 
eTmTEKANON TO OVvO"A Tov ET AUTH yoy POY NI] WR NIN —, Comp. ii. 17, 29. These relative con- 
structions are obviously characteristic of prose rather than poetry in Hebrew, and therefore belong 
to the document A rather than B (ch. i. 1, 3a, iii. g-iv. 4). In the latter, however, we have variants 
in the Greek and Syr. renderings such as ‘ peoples’ and ‘ world’ (iii. 16), as well as iii. 18 ‘ workers’ 
in silver (LXX) and ‘those who gain’ silver (Syr.), included in Marshall’s list which can best be 
explained on the basis of a Hebraic original. Similarly iii. 11 ‘thou art counted with them that go 
down into Hades’, tit. 14 ‘length of days’. iii. 18 ‘there is no searching (é£epeots) of his works’ are 
all Hebrew phrases. In some cases, as will be shown in the notes, the Syr. version points the way 
more clearly to a Hebr. original. See also Kneucker, p. 25, but the list requires sifting. 

(2) So far at least as document A is concerned the hypothesis of a Hebr. original is rendered 
fairly certain by the marginal note which the Syro-Hexaplar version attaches to Bar. i. 17 ieee 
recorded (/z¢. placed) in the Hebrew’ Linas LaXS pom J. On the other hand, see Nestle in art. 
‘Septuagint’ in Hastings’s DB. iv. p. 450, footnote +. 


§6. THE GREEK ORIGINAL OF C (Bar. iv. 5-v. 9). 


It is, however, quite otherwise with document C. This document is a unity, not a series of lays, 
as Rothstein argues. Here evidences accumulate that the original was in Greek. 


(2) The strongest support for this view is to be found in the close parallels between the Greek 
of Ps. of Sol. xi and Bar. iv. 36-v. 9. 


Baruch. PS, -0f SOL mae 
= > ‘ ” c € f > ry ~ 
lV. 37 tboU Epyovrat ol uiot cou... guynypevo. ai 3 tbe Ta Téxva cou dd dvatohay Kal Svopay ouvn- 
SSS EEE 
dvatohay éws Sugpay. ypeva. 
V. 1 lepougaAnp . . . évducat riyy eizpéereay THS Tapa 8 évducat, ‘lepovoaAnp, Ta iuaria THS Bdéns cou. 
Tov Geov d0€n 5. 
P ~ 3 , ) Fd \ ~ > ~ ©€ ~ a ray 
Vv. § avaornbt, LlepovoaAnp, cat or7Ge emt rod bydod. 3 oO, lepovcadrnp, &> Spydod. 
EN , : Fi eon. LT —_— a 
Kal OE TOU OUVHYMEVA TA TEKVU GTO HALO dvTpaOY ews Kat ide Ta TEKVa KTA. as above. 


OVATOAQY. 
« ? , N ‘ ¢ s ‘ va , ra “ 
V. 8 €oxtacay 6€ Kat of Spupot Kat wav évAov ciwdlas ... 647 of dpupot éoxiacay attots ev TH Tapddw aitar. 
wav EvAov evwdlas avéretAev aitots 6 Oeds. 
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Comp. also Bar. v. 7 with Ps. of Sol. xi. 5. Here, as well as in the underlined phrases above, 
we have evident borrowings from the Greck of Deutero-Isaiah (see notes). But 27 the case of Baruch 
the borrowing comes through Ps. of Sol. This is made clear (a) by Bar. v. 8 compared with Ps. of Sol. 
x1. 6,7; (8) by the repetitions. Note Bar. iv. 37 and v. 5 (the latter in closer approximation to Ps. 
of Sol. xt 3). See also the careful investigation of this subject in Ryle and James’s ed. of the Ps. of 
Sol., Introd. pp. Ixxii foll. Other parallels between the document C and the Ps. of Sol., viz. iv. 26 
odo Tpaxetar, and Ps. of Sol. viii. 19; also Bar. iv. 20 and Ps. of Sol. ii. 21, 22 (Jerusalem clothed in 
sackcloth) are cited in Kneucker, p. 43 note, and also by Ryle and James (Introd., p. lxxvi), who 
extend the list so as to cover the whole of the Book of Baruch. Many of these, however, have very 
slight significance, while those which belong to the document C leave an irresistible impression of 
dependence by this document on the Ps. of Sol., and therefore become an important indication with 
respect to date.’ 

(0) Collateral evidence is supplied by the Syr. version. It will be seen hereafter that there are 
indications to warrant the belief that that version is based on the original Hebrew text as well as on 
the Greek version of the documents A and B; but when we come to the document C evidences 
abound that the only text on which the Syr. is based is the Greek. In iv. 20 and v. 1 the Greek 
word oroA7 is taken over into the Syriac. In iv. 34 Syr. even embodies a conflate reading. Thus 
in the LXX we have in B the original reading ayadXiaya, ‘ exultation’, which was corrupted into 
ayaApa, ‘statue’, ‘idol’, embodied in A. In Syr. we have the conflate reading ‘I will take away 
from her the idols and the exultation ’. 

(c) Moreover, the phraseology is occasionally such as Hebrew could hardly employ. Thus tn 
iv. 28 dexanmAacidcare emiotpadévtes Cytjoat avrov, ‘return and seek him ten times more’, could scarcely 
be represented by iwipap aWID MWY (so Kneucker). The Piel (or Aram. Pael) of WY means only ‘to 
tithe’. Only some such circumlocution as perhaps wpa? aw 177 ONWwY would convey the idea 
expressed in the Greek. See also below on Greek style, $ 9, I (Greek version). 

(2) Lastly, the O.T. citations are based on LXX rather than the Hebrew text. This is especially 
clear in the Pentateuch. 


Baruch, LIX. 

IV. 7 wapogivate yap Tov moujvavtTa tpas Oicavres Deut. xxxil. 16, 17 mwapwéuvav pe... €Ovoay dai- 
datpoviots Kat ov Ged. poviots Kai ov Geo. 

: ees oo se 3 ‘ / ¥ ose * ENT a , a--% S ff) , 

IV. 15 emynyayev yap €m7 avtTous eOvos paxpober, €Ovos Deut. xxvii. 49, 50 emaget Kuplos emt WE EUVOS paKkpo- 
dvaes . . . Kat ovx noxivOnoay mpecBirny ovde wardtov ev . . . EOvos avades . . . SoTL Ov GOavpace TpOTwTOV 
nrenoay. mpec Burov Kai véov ovK éeX€enTEL. 

lV. 20 éfeducduny tyv orodnv ... evedvodpnv de Isa. lu. 1 évduca tHy isxvv gov . .- 


4 
gakkovy ... Cf. Vv. I. 


{On re-studying the question of the original language of this chapter I have come to the conclusion that it was 

Hebrew on the following grounds: 

1°, There can be practically no doubt that the true text of v. 6 is: eiaaye: d€ avrovs 6 Beds mpds we alipopevous pera 
dd6Ens ws Opdvoy Bacireias. 

2°. A comparison of this verse with Isa. Ixvi. 20, xlix. 22 makes it clear that the text is to be rendered as in the 
R. V. ‘God bringeth them in unto thee borne on high with glory, as on a royal throne’, but decidedly not ‘as a royal 
throne’. 

3°. Now since the Greek is vigorous and idiomatic, the author of the Greek does not think in Hebrew, he is more 
or less a master of the Greek of his period. Accordingly he could not have written ws @pdvev Bactdetas if he had 
meant ws ent Opdvov Bacircias. But since the context and the associations of the passage require us to translate ws 


Opdvov Baowveias ‘as on a royal throne’, it follows that we have here a definite Hebraism = maby NDI3. See my 
note on § 5 of the Ps. of Sol. where this subject is discussed by Dr. Buchanan Gray. This Hebraism could only be 
explained in one of two ways: either the writer thought in Hebrew or the Greek is a mistranslation of the Hebrew. 
The rest of the Greek is wholly against the former hypothesis. Hence we must have recourse to the latter. The 
Greek of ch. v is a translation from the Hebrew. 

4°. The peculiar form of the expression has not been noticed. In Isa. Ixvi. 20 it is on actual wagons, horses, and 
litters that the returning Israelites are carried, since it is the Gentiles that convey them. But in our text, since it 1s 
God Himself that conveys them, the means by which He conveys them are not chariots, &c., nor anything that the 
writer can definitely describe. The Israelites are not borne ‘ on a royal throne’ but on something resembling a royal 
throne. We have here the use of the Apocalyptic 2 so frequently used in this sense in Ezekiel and Daniel, and 
1 Enoch, and of its Greek equivalent os in Revelation. The supernatural element (at all events imaginatively) is 
introduced here and in the verses that follow. 


1 See note on the Introduction to the Ps. of Sol., §5. We cannot accept Rothstein’s suggestion that Ps. of Sol. xi 
is based on Bar. iv. 36-v. 9. 
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5°. No real difficulty is caused by the fact of the very close resemblance of Ps. of Sol. xi and 1 Bar. iv. 36—v. 9. 
They can be explained as versions of two different recensions of the same Hebrew psalm. In the LXX and 
Theodotion we have Greek translations of two recensions of the Semitic text of Daniel, the older of which ts lost. 
In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs the two divergent Greek forms of the text presuppose two similarly 
divergent forms of the Hebrew original: while in the Zadokite Fragments, which are preserved only in Hebrew, we 


have two recensions of ch. ix. See of. ct. in vol. 11. . at 

All, therefore, that we need to presuppose, is that the author of 1 Baruch adapted for his own purposes an existing 
Hebrew psalm, which is itself, or one form of it, preserved in Ps. of Sol. xi. osszbly also the translator of 1 Baruch had 
not only the Hebrew original of Baruch before him but also the Greek Version of Ps. of Sol. xi, just as Theodotion had 
the LXX, and the translator of the Hebrew original of 8 of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs had a before 


him.—GEN. EDITOR.] 


§ 7. DATE AND AUTHORSHIP. 


We are now ina better position to consider the questions of date and authorship. The question 
of date has to be examined in relation to the three documents A, B, and C (a) separately and (4) in 
connexion with their redactional combination. 

With reference to A (i. 2, 3 0-iii. 8) the determining factor in deciding the date is the close 
connexion between Dan. ix. 7-19 and Bar. i. 15-ii. 17 as well as the historical confusion common to 
Daniel and this document (i. 11, 12), to which attention has already been called ($ 4). Now close 
literary parallels are often capable of alternative solutions. So here it might be argued that Baruch 
precedes Daniel. And this was the view taken by Ewald (Gesch. des V. Isr. iv, pp. 265 foll. ; Pro- 
pheten des Alten Bundes*, iii, pp. 252 foll.) ,who assigned the document to the close of the Persian 
Empire when the communities in and around Jerusalem were in a state of ferment (during the reign 
of Artaxerxes III (Ochus)) against Persian rule. This letter, under the name of Jeremiah’s secretary 
Baruch, was intended to effect among Palestinian -Jews what Jeremiah’s own Epistle (Jer. xxix) 
effected among the Jews in exile, contentment with established foreign rule. Whatever view be 
taken as to the historical przzs, whether it be Daniel or Baruch, it has been perfectly clear to nearly 
all except Roman Catholic critics that the document must have been composed long after the 
Babylonian exile. As in the case of Daniel, so also in that of this book, the historical confusion 
common to both can only have arisen long after the Babylonian Empire and its events had become 
a confused tradition. That the document A came after the Book of Daniel is indicated: 

(1) By a comparison of Dan. ix. 7-19 with Bar. i. 15-i1. 17. The latter is longer and charac- 
terized by much repetition of phrase, e.g. ‘have not hearkened unto the voice’ . . . (= ‘obeyed the 
voice’, Dan. ix. 10, \p2 wynw xd) Bar. i. 18,19, 21, ii. 10; ‘plagues’, i. 20, ii. 2. From repetitions 
the former is not entirely free. 

(2) By the contents of A. Here the whole situation that is disclosed cannot be reconciled even 
with the late Maccabaean period. It is hardly conceivable that any Jew would have recommended 
at that time, with the retrospect of the great Maccabaean struggle behind him, and in the existing 
state of national feeling, a policy of loyal submission to their conquerors. Nor was that period one of 
utter gloom and national humiliation. Fritzsche’s conjecture (p. 173) we may safely put on one side. 

It is quite otherwise with the events of 63 B.c., when Pompey invaded Judaea and captured 
Jerusalem. Some of the indications in the document A might be held to accord with the humiliations 
and suffcrings inflicted on the Jews when the Roman general espoused the cause of Hyrcanus against 
his brother Aristobulus, and laid siege to the temple quarter of Jerusalem, and even entered the 
Holy of Holies. The cup of humiliation was full when he carried off Aristobulus as his prisoner, 
and Jewish captives and spoil graced his triumph two years later. It might indeed be argued that 
the friendly attitude enjoined towards Israel’s conquerors in A (i. 11,12; ii. 21 f.) would accord with 
the date 48 B.C., when Julius Caesar’s policy of clemency was extended towards the Jews. Cp. Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 10 (passim); according to Suetonius (Caes. 84) large numbers of Jews bewailed his death. 
Sce Schiirer, ed. 3, ill, p. 30. When we turn, on the other hand, to the document C evidences 
might be held to accumulate in favour of identifying the situation created by Pompey’s invasion with 
that which underlies the Book of Baruch, e.g. the reference in iv. 15 to the ‘shameless nation, and of 
a strange language’ brought ‘from far’ points clearly to the Roman invasion, and might be compared 
with the phrascology of Ps. of Sol. xvii.g. Other references, such as the ‘captivity’ of Jerusalem’s 

sons and daughters’ (iv. 14) and the denunciation of Rome, ‘she that rejoiced’ at Jerusalem’s ‘fall, 
and was glad of thy ruin’ (iv. 33), ‘her exultation and her boasting ’, become significant in the light 
of the captives which Pompcy carried to Rome to adorn his triumph, which included not only 
Aristobulus, but also his son, Antigonus, and his two daughters. 

_ But they become even more significant in the light of the later Roman triumph under the 
Flavian dynasty which wrought the greatest tragedy from which Israel has ever suffered. Ever 
since Kneucker’s careful investigations (published in 1870) critical opinion has decisively inclined 
towards the view that the actual historical events which underlie the Book of Baruch belonged to 
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the Jewish struggle against Rome of the years A.D. 66-70. The chief indications which point to 
this conclusion are :— 

(i) The identification of Vespasian and his son Titus with ‘ Nabuchodonosor ’ and ‘ Baltasar his 
son’ (i. 11, 12), whom Israel is commanded to serve loyally (ii. 21 f.). This expression of complaisance 
towards Rome finds its parallel in the attitude of the chief Pharisees in Judaea at a somewhat earlier 
period described in Josephus, Wars, ii. 17. 3, and in that of Josephus himself. 

(ii) The fearful sufferings of the Jews to which reference is made (viz. ‘great plagues’, ii. 2; 
‘eating the flesh of children’, ii. 3; ‘ bones of kings and ancestors cast forth ’, ii. 24) accord with the 
incidents in the siege of Jerusalem portrayed by Josephus (lVars of the Fews, vi. 3, 4, story of the 
daughter of Eleazar devouring her own son; cp. also iv. 5. 1,2). The reference in il. 25 to those 
who ‘were cast out to the heat by day, and to the frost by night, and died in great miseries by 
famine’ finds ample confirmation in the full record of Josephus, according to whom ( Wars, vi. 9. 
2-3) ‘there perished for want of food 11,0co’ at one time. On the other hand, the references to 
the captivity and bondage (ii. 13, 14, 23, 29; ili. 8) are fully attested by Josephus. His numbers 
are doubtless exaggerated in many cases, yet he is probably not very wide of the truth when he 
reckons the numbers of those who were carried into captivity during the entire war to be 97,000 
(Wars, vi. 9. 3). 

(iii) The clear and definite reference to the destruction of the temple by fire in 1. 2 and ii. 26 
cannot be said to apply to the events of 63 B.C., when Pompey entered the temple, and its precincts 
were desecrated by slaughter (Josephus, Wars,i.7.4f.). Bar. ii. 26 evidently points to the destruction 
of the temple by fire in A.D. 70 (Jos., zbzd., vi. 4). 

When we turn to the document B the contents can hardly be said to reveal a distinct historical 
situation. It is a discourse on Wisdom embodied in the Torah. Israe] has been for some consider- 
able time dwelling in a foreign land (Bar. ili, 10) which can only refer to the very extensive 
diaspora in Egypt, Asia Minor, and other lands. It is difficult to found any definite conclusion as 
to date upon this. It is obviously intended to console Israel during the Roman dominion in 
Palestine. While Israel’s temporal) heritage had passed under Roman subjugation and paid tribute 
to the conqueror, the great spiritual possession, wisdom enshrined in the Torah, remained Israel's 
eternal glory of which none should deprive him (Bar. iv. 1-3). There can be little doubt that the 
significance of such a message to Israel would be enhanced during the years that followed the great 
overthrow in Vespasian’s reign when Israel was bereft of temple and temple rites in the sacred city. 
The contents of B might seem to indicate Alexandria or Palestine as the place of its origin, but about 
this it is impossible to pronounce definitely on the basis of these contents only. 

With the document A it is otherwise. Ch. i. 2, when connected with ii. 26, in its reference to 
the total destruction of Jerusalem and its temple by fire, decisively points to the conclusion that it 
belonged to the original introduction of the document. Here the date of the writing is fixed as 
the fifth year after the destruction of the temple, i.e. A.D. 74. The spirit of submission to the Roman 
authority, which it reflects, would be natural in the years which immediately followed the over- 
whelming and crushing blow to Israel’s national aspirations which the capture of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of the temple involved. A spirit and policy like that of Josephus underlies the document. 
Israel’s main consolation at this hour was the spiritual consolation of the Torah. That at least 
remained. The document B was equally appropriate to the years which followed the catastrophe of 
A.D.70. On the whole it appears probable that both A and B proceeded from the circle of Johanan 
ben Zaccai, the first president of the School at Jabneh after the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. 
For (1) Johanan was a man of peace. He counselled peace in the struggle against Rome, and it 1s 
recorded of him that he prophesied imperial dignity for Vespasian in the days when he was a Roman 
general. (2) His pupils tore their garments and made lamentation as for the dead when thcy heard 
of the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem. (3) We read in Suc. 28a@ that he was a devoted 
student of the Torah, ‘ He did not go four yards without reflecting on the Torah and without the 
phylacteries.’ These are significant traits which are reflected in both the documents A and B. See 
Fewish Encycl., art. ‘Johanan ben Zaccai’. This view has been suggested to the present writer, 
independently of one another, by both Prof. Burkitt and Mr. I. Abrahams. 

We have already scen that the attitude of the document C (iv. 5-v. 9) to the Roman power is 
altogether different. Instead of compliance we have notes of burning resentment and hostility (see 
above, § 3). Asin the document A the events of the Flavian War against Judaea in A.D. 66-70 
clearly stand in the background. The captivity of Jerusalem’s children (iv. 14), like the references in 
A (ii. 13, 14, 23, 29; iii. 8), are in conformity with the well-known facts of history (Joseph. ed. 
Tud. vi. 9. 3). ‘Those that rejoiced’ in Israel’s fall and the ‘exultation in her great multitude’ 
(iv. 33, 34) receive a vivid illustration in the triumph of Vespasian and Titus. Such ‘ boasting’ is to 
be ‘turned into mourning’ (iv. 34). We are unable to follow Kneucker in holding that the ‘fire that 
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shall come upon her from the Everlasting ’ is a reference to the volcanic eruption which destroyed 
Pompeii and Herculaneum in A.D. 79. | | 

It is hardly possible to determine the date of such a document by any definite ler menus ad 
guem. As terminus a quo we naturally have the tragedy of A.D. 70, whose events were stil] vivid in 
the memory of the writer. The minds of those to whom he appealed were beginning to recover 
from the shock of a quite recent disaster. Therefore, while the document A might appeal to those 
who were cowed by a quite recent calamity, the document C might be reasonably placed a few years 
later. Perhaps A.D. 78 might be a not improbable date. But it might well have originated later still. 


§ 8. REDACTION OF THE DOCUMENTS. 


We have already seen that there is strong evidence to prove that the document A was originally 
composed in Hebrew, and that arguments less cogent, yet valid, lead us to the same conclusion 
respecting the document B, which is poetical in form. The combination of both these documents 
into a single Hebrew roll probably followed not many years after their separate origination. In the 
prevailing gloom and depression awakened by such a catastrophe as that of 70 A.D.—the année 
terrible of the Jewish race—consolatory works and apocalyptic treatises would meet a widespread 
want. Documents A and B would appeal to minds that were disposed to bow to the inevitable — 
the cosmopolitan Jew, the liberal Pharisee whose sympathies were with Ananus rather than John of 
Gischala. ‘The immediate result of the terrible calamity was a profound shock to the spirit. How 
could God permit sucha disaster to overtake His chosen people?’ Schiirer (GF V*, 1, pp. 659 foll.) 
shows how these fundamental religious problems which mcet us inthe Psalms recurred with pressing 
intensity in the days that followed the destruction of Jerusalem. The solution of the problem of 
Israel’s calamity was that it was a ‘ chastisement which God had inflicted on the people for their 
sin’. This conception meets us in both A and B (i. 17-19, 22, ii. 8-10, 24, lif. 8, 10-13), and also 
in C (iv. 7, 8). Cp. also Apoc. Bar. Ixxvil. 3. q. 

It is difficult to decide how much in ch. 1. I-14 is the work of the editor who pieced together 
A and B. We have already seen that verses 3-9 hang badly together. We are confronted by an 
historical difficulty in i. 6-10, to which allusion has already been made. In § 4 we dealt with the 
apparent historic incompatibility of sacrificial offerings with the ruined temple. How can we 
reconcile these verses with the destruction of the temple in A.D. 70? Are we to regard i. 6-10 as 
unessential drapery? This seems hardly possible. We are driven, in fact, to raise the question 
discussed by Schiirer (zdzd., pp. 653 foll.): Did sacrificial offerings actually cease immediately after the 
destruction of the temple? Putting aside Clem. Rom.,ch. 41, and the Ep. to Diogn. 3, in which the 
allusion to sacrifices might be regarded as having reference to the past rather than the present, we 
coine to the argument of Josephus, coztr. Ap. ii.6 ad fin. After stating that the law nowhere forbids 
Jews to pay honour to worthy men, provided it be inferior in kind to that which is paid to God, the 
writer proceeds to say ‘we willingly testify our respect to our emperors and to the Roman people. 
We also offer perpetual sacrifices for them . . . although we offer no other such sacrifices at our 
common expense, not even for our own children, yet do we this as a special honour to the emperors.’ 
Other confirmatory evidence is cited by Schiirer; and though he is able to bring a considerable 
array of testimony on the other side, the statement of Josephus combined with Bar. i. 6-12 leaves 
behind a strong impression that such sacrifices were actually offered in Jerusalem after A.D. 70 by 
a party who were complaisant to the Roman power.! Probably these sacrifices ceased in the second 
century and subsequent Jewish writers ignored them as temporary and illegitimate. 

The Greck translation of the Hebrew original of A and B was probably made at the close of 
the first century or soon after the beginning of the second. Whether it included from the first the 
document C (iv. 5-v. 9) or the latter came to be added subsequently it is impossible to determine. 
Kneucker, indeed, who regards the entire book as originally written in Hebrew, would make the 
terminus a quo of the Greck version about A.D. 118 or perhaps after the war of Bar Cocheba, A.D.132-135. 
The éerminus ad quem is A.D. 172, for Irenacus (Adv. Haereses, v.35) quotes the passage Bar. iv. 36— 


= The view here adopted has the support of Mr. I. Abrahams. Schiirer, G/V’°, i, p. 654, cites the passage in 
Taanith Iv. 6 in which, when enumerating Israel's days of calamity, it is stated ‘on the 17th Tammuz the Tamid came 
to an end’. The language of Josephus, which has been cited, practically admits this: ‘although we offer no other 
such sacrifices at the public expense.’ Abrahams therefore argues that the statement cited by Schiirer from Taanith 
Iv. 6, so far from contradicting the statement of Josephus, gives us a clue to its real meaning, since the 7awid was 
habitually bought at the public expense (paid for by the Shekalim). Cf. Pestkta Rabbati (sect. Shekdlim). Josephus 
asserts that though the Tamid had ceased, contributions for a sacrifice for the emperor continued. It is therefore 
Impossible to set aside such an express statement as that of Josephus, especially when taken in conjunction with the 
Important collateral testimony of Bar. i. 6-10. We have sacrifices for the emperor in the days of Cahgula (Wars, 
I. 10.45 Cp. 17. 2-4.) 
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v.g as the words of Jeremiah. Somewhat later (A.D. 176-178) Athenagoras, in his Apologza, addressed 
to the emperor, M. Aurelius, cites ($ 69) Bar. iii. 35 as the words of an inspired prophet in close 
connexion with passages from Isaiah. 


89. THE VERSIONS. 


I: Among the versions, the Greek was the first to appear, and secured thereby a wider currency 
for the entire work among the scattered Jewish population, and subsequently among the Christian 
communities of the Roman Empire. 

Opinions are divided on the question whether a single hand or two hands have worked at the 
Greek translation. Both Fritzsche and Schiirer have argued for a single hand, as earlier scholars 
(e.g. De Wette and Hitzig) have done. Fritzsche (p. 172) acknowledges that differences in style 
are to be found between ch. i. 1-iii. 8 and the remainder of the work, but the language in both 
portions is in the main the same, while other scholars account for the difference by difference of 
subject-matter. Kneucker, on the other hand, contends strongly that two hands have worked at the 
Greek translation, and submits the entire book to a careful scrutiny (pp. 76-82). It should be noticed, 
however, that in his comparisons a very large number of the divergences in style are found in 
ch. iv. 5-v. 9, which we have already shown good reason for regarding as originally composed in 
Greek. This of itself would involve a considerable difference in style from the earlier portion trans- 
lated from an original Hebrew text. Thus Kneucker observes the frequent employment of the Greek 
Paiticle | (omiiay GOO hI alsa Ss, £022.20, 24, 27. 20,20) 33, 950.4, 4,0, 7, 9 (in nearly every 
case reproduced in Syr. by sx), also a more independent and free arrangement of words, iv. 9, 24, 
25, Vv. 1,2. Inch. iv. 10, 11 tiv alypadociay tév vidv pov Kat Tév Ovyatépwv without the repetition of 
Ty aixu. before rév Ovy. Also the genit. before the governing noun, tv. 25, 37, v. 5, 7, and the 
qualifying adj. or adjectival phrase preceding the noun: tiv mapa Tov Oe0d vywv owrnpiay (iV. 24), 
THY Tapa TOD Oeod éxeAOodcay huiv dpyiy (iv. 25); cf. iv. 29, 31, 33, 36, Vv. 3- 

Another point to which the same writer calls attention is the close connexion between LXX on 
Jeremiah and our own text in those cases where borrowings from Jeremiah have taken place; e.g. 
BA ONG ci eon tat ii? cl. jer. xix.o; Bar.tis4,ct. Jer. xitt. 13; Bar. 11. 11, cl. Jer. xxx, 21 ; 
Bei 124 ler, xl. 2; Bar. i, 21, 22, cf. Jer. xxxiv. 10,9; Bar. it. 23, cf. Jer. xxv. 10, 11, &c. These 
close resemblances are explained by some (Dillmann, Fritzsche, and Ewald) as due to the fact that 
the same Greek translator has produced the LXX of Jeremiah and the Greek rendering of Baruch. 
This theory, however, does not explain the differences as well as the coincidences of language. A 
more probable theory is that of Havernick, Schiirer, and (in later years) of Hitzig that the Greek 
translator of Baruch was acquainted with and made use of the LXX Jeremiah. This view will be 
found to be in some respects parallel to that which we shall have to adopt in reference to the Syriac 
version. The Greek translator of the document A was evidently familiar with Theodotion’s version 
of Daniel (G9) or its groundwork, as we have indicated frequently in the notes.’ 

The MSS. of the LXX from which our text is obtained are, in the order of importance: 

1. The Codex Vaticanus (B), written in uncials of the fourth century. 

2. Cod. Alexandrinus (A), written in uncials of the fifth century, now in the British Museum. 

3. Cod. Marchalianus, written in uncials not later, according to Ceriani, than the sixth century, 
designated Q. 

_ Venetus (numbered 23), ‘written in sloping uncials of the eighth and ninth centuries’ 
Swete). 

\ In addition to these we have twenty-two cursive MSS. The famous Szzaztic codex (8) and the 
Codex Ephrém Syri (C) do not contain the Book of Baruch. 

II. A Syriac version which ranks next in importance to the Greek must have been made before 
the time of Ephrém Syrus (about the middle of the fourth century), who specially cites the Book of 
Baruch. This version is identified by Ewald, Ceriani, and Schiirer with the Peshitta, while Kneucker 
disputes this view, holding that the Pesh. did not contain the books of the Apocrypha. We have 
a Syriac version in two forms: 

(1) That which is contained in Walton’s Polyglott,vol. iv, based on the Pocock Codex as well as 
the Cod. Usserianus. Upon this version we have chiefly relied in the accompanying commentary. 
This version has been amended by Paul de Lagarde in his work L2bri Veterts Testamentt Apocryphi 
Syriace, &c. (1861). , 

(2) We have also the Syro-Hexaplar translation of Bishop Paul of Tela, executed at the 
instigation of the Monophysite patriarch Athanasius of Antioch in the year A.D. 617 at Alexandria. 


1 Theodotion is mentioned in the Syro-Hexaplar as textual authority for the Greek (cited in margin of Ceriani’s 
edition with initial 1), Cp. Evcycl. Bibl, ‘Text and Versions,’ § 50. 
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It derives its name from the fact that it is based on Origen’s Hexapla and closely follows the Greek 
text in the retention of Greek words and Hexaplaric signs. It thus becomes a valuable aid in the 
restoration of the Hexaplar text (De Wette, Ezulettung, 8th ed.,§60). This Syro-Hexaplar version is 
contained in a codex belonging to the eighth century, written in Estrangelo, called Ambroszanus, 
reproduced in 1874 by photolithography (not by any means clearly in some places) by Ceriani. 
There is also an earlier reproduction (1861) by the same scholar (clearly printed and easily read). 
We are here chiefly concerned with Walton’s and Lagarde’s text. A very cursory examination 
of this version when compared with LXX (A and B) clearly shows that it is no mere slavish 
reproduction of the latter, but contains numerous variants as well as expansions. We have already 
shown that there is clear evidence to indicate that the Syriac version (i.e. Walton’s, and also Lagarde’s 
amended versiqn) in iv. 5-v. 9 is based on the Greek original for the simple reason that in docu- 
ment C there was no other. But it is otherwise with i. 1-iv.4 (A and B). Here we are unable to 
follow in its entirety Kneucker’s elaborate proof that the Syriac version is wholly based on the LXX. 
Reasons will be forthcoming in the commentary which point to the conclusion that the Syr. was 
based on the Hebrew original as well as on the LXX version. (1) This inference might be suggested 
by the Syr. rendering of émi wotayot Tovd, Bar. i. 4 ad fix. Here Zovd is reproduced in Syr. by Sir. 
This szay point to a Heb: variant, since the confusion of 1 and 7 is exceedingly common, and Greek 
reproduces ¥ by o (as in i*¥). Too much stress, however, cannot be laid upon proper names, which 
Syriac notoriously modifies and alters. (2) A more instructive example ts i. 1, where év BaBvAom 


corresponds to the Syr. Nsaas ‘to Babel’ as though Baruch wrote the letter Zo Babylon. This 
variant is best explained by the Heb. original 5232 in which the first of the three letters 2 was 


dropped and 923 was naturally interpreted as accus. ‘to Babel’. (3) A more striking example is 
found in the enigmatic word écyedvagouevy (B; in A écyedidoapev) in i. 19. The word is a Gn. ep. in 
the LXX. In Suidas and Hesych. the Greek word is explained by éyyi¢ewv, tAnovaetv which yields 
no satisfactory sense and yet is reproduced in the Syro-Hexaplar by woo ess00. Fortunately we 
have in Diod, Sic. i. 23 and Polyb. xii. 4. 4, xxiii. 9. 12, a guide to a signification which yields 
a better sense, ‘act precipitately or rashly’ (R.V. ‘dealt unadvisedly’): ‘ We have acted precipitately 
in not hearkening to his voice.’ We have, however, in Dan. ix the source from which many 
passages and phrases are borrowed, and here Dan. ix. 5, 11 enables us to restore the original 


ipa vow D2 W723. Here Kneucker is obliged to confess that the Syr. version (that of Walton) 
‘is relatively the most correct’, oXa> ssa Is weno which evidently closely follows the Heb. 


original. But how did éayedud¢ouev arise? It might perhaps be suggested that it arose by corrup- 
tion of écracra¢oyev. But it is a far more probable view that 179) became corrupted into 3739. (4) 


For éxoAAnOy els as Ta xaxd in the following verse (i. 20) we have in Syr. Jus ed > lhl. With 
the former cp. Deut. xxviii. 60 (Heb. and LXX). The corresponding Heb. of the original may 
therefore have been 4973 22 PaIM, But the Syr. rests on a variant 7979 2 NIA which has greater 
inherent probability since we have in Dan. ix. 13 4x2 nxtn ayn 55, and we know that Dan. ix. 7-19 
is the source from which phraseology is largely derived in Bar. i. 15-ii. 17. (5) In it. 7 LXX 
a éhahnoev Kpios ed) uas, mdévTa Ta Kaka Tadra & HAOeEv ep yuas. The original Heb. evidently was 
Wy MND NN AYIA-PS-NN OY Tat m7 Wr. Here Syr, renders the opening Heb. Wk by ‘inasmuch 
as’... hire eS SXxwy Show ‘inasmuch as the Lord four God] has declared concerning us all 
these evils which have come upon us’. This rendering of the relat. in Heb. is not only more 
accurate but brings with it better construction and sense. It is obviously not based on the Greek 
but on the Heb. original. (6) Another striking example may be found in ch. i. 9, on which consult 
the commentary. (7) Examples of dependence on a Hebrew original, sometimes on a variant 
corruption, may also be found in the document B (Bar. iii. g-iv. 4), e.g. iii. 16 ody for noy, 18 "BOD 
for 02h. On these instances the notes should be consulted ; also on iii. 21, 23, 34, 35. In nota few 


cases we reas inferior renderings, and in a large number of passages indicated in the notes we have 
expansions © in the Syriac text itself, evidently in some cases added in later copies. But in some of 


the modifications introduced into the Syriac we may probably see primitive influences. And this 
concerns the document C (iv. 5-v. g) as well as A and B. 


1 . 
wae oe ot leadualaal or nese varianis and expansions is to be found in Prof. Sanday’s article in 
cay ied aed ae em, pp. eal in which he describes the physical conditions under which a scribe or 
ite fierenco ae oe » NOL se out before him on a desk, but deposited in its scrinium or capsa for inter- 
werevould ROE ai fe Se i variant thus caused may be found in Bar. iv. 16 (on which see note). Still 
a ‘ s occur when we have to deal with translations and not copies. Here subtle motives would also 
operate, enhanced in the case of a rendering which was more or less paraphrastic. 
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We have therefore sufficient indications to show that the original author of the Syriac version 
as represented in Walton's Polyglott and Lagarde’s edition made use of the Hebrew original of A 
and B, and not exclusively of the Greek translation as Kneucker insists (p. 163 f.). That it rested 
also on G Kneucker shows from many a Perhaps the most significant is to be found in 
iii, 32, in which xryvév rerparddwv corresponds to NinA2 in the Heb. original (cf. Exod. ix. 9, ©). 
This is the word which Delitzsch employs in his Heb. N.T. for rertparoda in Acts x. 12. But Syr. 
has no corresponding word, and so there renders Ws Maly J¥QL% just as in Bar. iii, 32 Juss 
oda ji Kooile, Cp. i. 14 note. 

Accordingly the conclusion to which we are guided is analogous to that to which Cornill was 
led in his memorable critica] edition of Ezekiel (1886) when dealing with the Peshitta: ‘It is 
apparent at every stage that S has rendered its Heb. original freely, and does not contemplate 
a literal translation’ (p. 148). This will be found abundantly illustrated in the notes on Baruch, 
where additions and variations of phrase will be found, ‘additions of the most varied character’ 
(p. 150). ‘S is no pure recension but a mixed one. In the first place LXX has exercised over it 
an important influence’ (p. 153). A similar result is even recorded in far different conditions and 
a very different field, where divergences of rendering are naturally restricted, viz. in Genesis, by 
Hane] in his careful investigation of the Peshitta (‘ Die aussermasoretischen Ubereinstimmungen zw. 
der Septuaginta und der Peshitta in der Genesis’). This writer shows from a large number of 
instances that S is there based not only on LXX but also on a Heb. text which stands considerably 
nearer to the LXX than the Massoretic version (pp. 68 foll.).' 

From slight yet significant indications we may derive some inference as to the date of the Syriac 
version in its origin. 

(2) In Bar. v. 2 Jerusalem is exhorted to put on the diadem (pirpa), but when we turn to the 
Syr. we find the diadem is exchanged for the military helmet (Jhicam as in 1 Sam. xvii. 5, Eph. 
vi. 17). Again, in v. 5 ‘by tents’ takes the place of ‘on the height ’. 

(4) We note the expansion given in Syr. of iv. 31, 32: ‘The cities shall be in dread that treated 
thee ill and rejoiced in thy downfall. The cities shall be in terror that enslaved thy sons. Thou 
shalt rejoice in their downfall. They shall be alarmed who treated thee ill. She shall be in dread who 
received thy sons.’ An extra clause is added. The last clause refers to Rome specially, which we 
know possessed a large population of Jews (cf. Juven. Sav. iii. 12-16 and Schiirer 3, vol. iii, p. 35). 
The cities to which reference is here made are probably those to which the large number, to which 
Josephus refers, was deported. See above under § 7 (ii). 

From these indications, of which (a) is the more significant, we infer that the Syriac version 
arose at a time when there was a considerable reawakening of the martial spirit of revolt against 
Rome. This points to a date about 130 B.C. and after, when the struggle, headed by Bar Cocheba, 
was impending—the last uprising of Judaism against the power of Rome. At that time a large 
population of Jews (considerably augmented by those who had escaped from Judaea under the 
Flavian dynasty) had settled down in the Euphrates lands. Among these Jews Syriac versions, not 
only of the O.T. but also of such works as the Book of Baruch, would find ready acceptance. The 
reader who has studied Prof. Burkitt’s Ear/y Eastern Christianity (see esp. pp. 75 foll.) will not find 
this date unreasonably early. Lastly, we know that the Jews were persecuted under Trajan, and 
that before the outbreak of Bar Cocheba’s rebellion Rabbi Akiba made a final journey throughout 
Parthia and Asia Minor and preached against Hadrian and his legions (see art. Akiba in 
Hastings’s Exe. R.£.) The Syriac version in its earliest form may have arisen 132 A.D. 

III. We have two ancient Latin versions, (a) the Vetus Latina a, sometimes called the 
Itala, which also included Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, 1 and 2 Macc., Prayer of Manasseh, and 
fourth Esdras. That this version originated before the time of Jerome is evident from the fact that 
Cyprian (/est. adversus Fud. ii. 6) quotes Bar. iii. 35-7 and Tertullian (Adv. Praxean 16) makes 
a reference to verse 37. The version was, however, incorporated into the Vulgate. Fritzsche 
in Schenkel’s L7bel-lexicon characterizes the style of the /ta/a as a patois full of provincialisms and 
violations of grammatical and syntactical rules. Not a few Greek terms are retained in Latin form. 
The careful investigation of this version by Kneucker (pp. 143-9) shows how closely the Greek 
version is followed, but not the exact text of any existing codex. (6) Vetus Latina 6 was first 
published at Rome in 1688 by Jos. Caro from an old MS. Since then it has been republished by 
Sabatier in the Azblzotheca Casinensis, vol. i (1873), on the basis of three additional MSS. Where 
Vet. Lat. a differs from the Greek text, Vez. Lat. 6 follows the latter. It is, however, also clear that 
Vet. Lat. 6 follows in a considerable number of details Vet. Lat. a, but has a better Latin style. 


' Also Burkitt (Zac. B7bl., ‘Text and Versions,’ Peshitta, § 60) remarks that the Syr. Ecclesiasticus is partly 
a rendering of the Hebrew. 
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IV. The Arabic version contained in Walton’s Polyglot closely adheres to the Greek text. 
Kneucker has shown in his detailed examination (pp. 177 foll.) that in the vast majority of instances 
G* is followed and not G°. . . . . 

V. The £thiopic version similarly is based on G* in abbreviated form. It is contained in 
Dillmann’s Biblia Vet. Test. Aethiopica, vol. v (1894). | 

VI. The Coptic version was first published in 1870 by Father Bsciai (see Kneucker zz /oc.) in an 
edition on the basis of the Cairo codex of the Prophets. Brugsch published subsequently (1872-4) 
a Sahidic (Thebaic) version of the Book of Baruch (including the Epistle of Jeremiah) in Lepsius’ 
Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde, series X, pp. 134-6; Xi, pp. 19-215 xi, 
pp. 46-9, from a careful, though not faultless, copy made by the learned Copt Kabis. We have 
also an edition by Schulte, 1892 (pp. 37-9). This version, like the Arabic and Eth., adheres on 
the whole to G*, though there are om7zsstons of individual words such as cat and of particles and 
pronouns, and even of phrases, and there are also addztions. 

VII. The Armenian version likewise follows, with few exceptions, G°*. 


§ 10. INFLUENCE ON CHRISTIAN AND JEWISH LITERATURE. 


The influence of the book on ecclesiastical Christian ltterature has been far greater than 
upon the Jewish. We have already referred to the use made by Athenagoras of Bar. ii. 35 (see § 8, 
ad fin.), as well as by Irenaeus, who quotes (Adv. Haeres. v. 35) the passage in Bar. iv. 36~v. 9 as the 
words of Jeremiah. It seems at this time to have been assumed that because Baruch was the 
secretary of the prophet, and wrote out many of his discourses, the Book of Baruch must have 
also contained the utterances of Jeremiah. Thus Clemens Alexandr. (Paedag. I. x. g1~2) cites 
several passages from the Book of Baruch as the words of Jeremiah. Huppolytus, in his treatise 
Contra Noétum, takes note of the fact that Noétus and his followers make use of the passage Bar. 
iil. 35-7 as a support to their patripassian views of Christology. On the other hand, Origen, like 
Mclito, follows the Jewish Canon, and so ignores what Roman Catholic theologians (including the 
latest commentator Schneedorfer) call the Deutero-Canonical books (Apocrypha), though Lamenta- 
tions and Epistle of Jeremiah are included in the canonized writings. It is probable, however, that 
(as in the case of Clemens Al.) he included the Book of Baruch under Jeremiah, since he cites the 
oft-quoted Bar. il. 38 in his Commentary on St. Fohu’s Gospel, and also Bar. tii. 9-13 in his Ferem. 
Flomil, vii. 3. Similarly his pupil, Dionysius of Alexandria, quotes Bar. iii. 14, 15, while Apos¢. Const. 
cite Bar. iv. 4. So also references are to be found in Tertullian and Cyprian. Lactantius cites Bar. 
iil. 36f. as the words of Jeremiah along with citations from Isaiah and the Psalms (/us¢. iv. 38). 
Ephrém Syr. regarded Bar., as well as the other Apocrypha, as Scripture. 

Yet in fact many Greek Fathers of the fourth century separated the Apocryphal (or so-called 
Deutero-Canonical) writings from the Canonical. Baruch, however, formed an exception, since it 
was treated as an appendix to Jeremiah, and so formed part of what Athanasius calls xavovi(opeva 
Kal mapadoberta, morevdévta te Geta eivar BiBdrta. Similarly, Cyril of Jerusalem and the Provincial 
Synod of Laodicea. Thus we find Chrysostom frequently quoting passages from Baruch as words 
‘of the prophet’ or Jeremiah. 

. pas we follow the Latin Fathers from Hilary of Poitiers and Ambrosius onwards we find a 
similar tradition. On the other hand Jerome, who studied and followed Hebrew tradition, forms a 
unique exception. He separates the Book of Baruch, together with the Epistle of Jeremiah, from the 
book of the prophet Jeremiah as non-Canonical: ‘Librum autem Baruch notarii eius, qui apud 
Febraeos nec legitur nec habetur, praetermisimus.’ This is the more remarkable since in subsequent 
times Pope Felix III, Cassiodorus, and others cite Baruch as authoritative scripture. In the Latin 
Bible (as revised by Jerome) Baruch and the Epistle of Jeremiah are omitted. Thus they are not to 
be found in the Cod. Amiatinus, the oldest known MS. of the Vulgate. On the other hand, at the 
Council of Trent it was recognized as part of the O.T. among other Deutero-Canonical books. Our 
Icnglish Bible follows the Protestant tradition in placing it among the Apocrypha as non-Canonical. 
For further detail we would refer to Reusch’s work, pp. 2-21, and to Schiirer, G¥ V*, iii, p. 342 f. 
Among Protestant German divines till Ewald there was a tendency to depreciate the value of the book. 

With reference to the Book of Baruch as a part of Fewzsh literature, we have already shown 
that there are strong grounds for the belief that a Hebrew original of Bar. i. 1-iv. 4 existed for a 
time ainong the Jewish communities of the Diaspora during the last quarter of the first century, and 
that the rest of the book must have been published within that period in Greek. During the early 
ae of the second century the whole must have circulated in Greck and somewhat later in Aramaic 
among the Jewish settlements of Mesopotamia). But the history of the book both then and later 
among the Jewish communities is most obscure. Probably the note of complaisance towards the 
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Roman power in ch. i. I-11. 8 did not commend the book to Jews after the suppression of Bar 
Cocheba's insurrection in A.D. 135. The testimony of the Apostolic Constitutions (v.20) that on 
the 10th of the month Gorpiaeus it was read along with the Lamentations of Jeremiah as a portion 
in Jewish worship is subject to some difficulty, as we are unable to identify the date assigned with 
that of the Jewish Calendar, though the statement is confirmed by a reference to synagogue-worship 
Accommpaniea by a citation of Bar iv. 9 in Ephrém Syrus. See Schiirer, G7 V’*, iii, p. 342. The 
express statement of Jerome (Preface to Jerem.) that in his day the Book of Baruch and the Epistle 
of Jeremiah were‘ not read among the Hebrews’ would lead us to the conclusion that in the fourth 
century A.D. both had ceased to have any recognized place in current Jewish religious literature. 


Q 11. THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF THE BOOK OF BARUCH. 


Since the book is composite in authorship and tendency, it cannot be said to present in its 
three documents any uniformity of ideas, except in certain positive general features common to all 
three parts and also in the general absence of others to which allusion will be made. 

(a) Doctrine of God. In all the three documents God is recognized as the absolute ruler of 
Israel's destiny, the fountain of righteousness and power, i. 15, 19, il. 6, 111. I, 32 foll. The docu- 
ment B (iii. g-iv. 4) naturally emphasizes God’s wisdom and universal knowledge (ili. 32-7). On 
the other hand, God’s mercy, which listens to the cry of His people, is assumed throughout the 
penitential supplication of 1. 15-11. 8, and is expressly affirmed in il. 35, 111.2. These features are, 
however, most prominent in document C (iv. 5-v. 9), which is greatly influenced by the Deutero- 
Isaiah, in which God's love and mercy to His people is the dominant theme. This divine compassion 
is the ground of the repeated exhortation ‘Be of good cheer’. ‘He that called thee by name will 
comfort thee. This document C is specially characterized by the designation of God as ‘ Ever- 
lasting’ (aidvios), iv. 22, 35, v. 2, and as ‘Holy One’, iv. 22. On the other hand, when we turn to 


the document A (i. 2, 3 d-iii. 8), Lord God (o'nds mm) is the usual combination, frequently with the 
Ist pers. plur. added, ‘ Lord ovr God. In fact ‘Lord’ (= mm) belongs to this document and not 
to the other two. To this in two passages (iii. 1, 4) is added the epithet ‘Almighty’ (ararroxpdrwp, 
Heb. mxay) or ‘ All-ruler’ (iii. 1, 4). See Gifford’s Introd. ad fin. 

(6) The doctrine of Sin and of Suffering as the divinely inflicted chastisement for sin is strongly 
emphasized throughout the book, especially in i. 13, 18-ii., 10, 22 foll., iii, 10-13, iv. 6-8, 12, 13. 
Moreover, the sin of the fathers is visited in chastisement on the children, though the obverse doctrine 
of merit through the righteousness of ancestors which plays so large a part in Jewish Soteriology 
(cp. Matt. iii. 9, Weber, Fadische Theologie, § 63) is repudiated in 11. 19. 

(c) Silence on other points of doctrine. One is impressed by a certain meagreness in the religious 
conceptions presented to us in this brief book. In this respect it stands sharply contrasted with the 
wealth of ideas contained in 2 Baruch, i.e. the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch. Of the Angelology of the 
latter (2 Bar. vi. 4 f,, vii, viii, temple destroyed by angels, with which the Epistle to the nine and a 
half tribes should be compared; lxxx. 1,2 in Charles's ed. of 2 Bar.) we have not a trace, nor have we 
mention of Sirens, Liliths, and dragons (2 Bar. x. 8); only a stray reference to demons in 1 Bar. iv. 35, 
a borrowed feature. Even the Messianic element prominent in 2 Bar. (xxix. 3-8, xxxix. 7) is con- 
spicuous by its absence, as in fact are apocalyptic and eschatological ideas generally. Ofthe resurrec- 
tion of the righteous, to which 2 Bar. alludes (xxx), not a word is said in 1 Bar., though we cannot 
go so far as to assert (with Toy in Fewesh Encycl.) that it is denied in 11.17, where the language 
respecting the dead in Sheol is merely an echo of Ps. cxv. 17. Nor have we the pessimistic forecast 
of a coming age of decay such as we find in 2 Bar. xxx1. 5, xxxil. 5, 6 (cf. Epistle to the nine and 
a half tribes, Ixxxiii. 9-23, Ixxxv. 10). The 2 Baruch and the Epistle to the nine and a half 
tribes evidently belong to a school and atmosphere of thought entirely different from that of 
1 Baruch. 

(qd) Great message of document B. Ch. tii. g-iv. 4, with its praise of Wisdom embodied in the 
Torah, strikes the highest note that meets the ear throughout the whole book. There is something 
profoundly impressive and pathetic in the closing verses of this document which direct Israel's 
thoughts away from his national humiliation, the temple-ruins and the vanished material pomp of 
religious ritual, to the eternal glory of that wisdom enshrined in the Torah which was to be Israel's 
inalienable possession for ever: ‘Turn thee, O Jacob, and take hold of it: walk toward her shining in 
the presence of the light thereof.’ We can afford to miss the grandiose and bizarre effects of apocalyptic 
as we stand in the clear sunlight of this sublime utterance. In place of the ruined temple the broad 
universe is the ‘house of God’ (ili. 24, 25). 
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§ 12. SELECTED LITERATURE. 


The articles on the Book of Baruch in the Eucycl. Brél., Hastings’s DB,' Encyel. Brit. (vith ed.), Jewish Encycl., 
and in PRES, i, p. 640 f. under ‘ Apocryphen des A.T.’—Perhaps the most complete and useful is by SCHURER, G/ V*, 
iii, pp. 338-44. 

Marien commentaries specially to be mentioned are FRITZSCHE, Exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apocryphen, 
Leipz., 1851; REUSCH, Erklarung des Buches Baruch (1853), which is from the Roman Catholic standpoint, useful 
for its survey of the book’s place in patristic literature, [also from same standpoint Das Buch Jeremias, des Propheten 
Klagelieder u. das Buch Baruch by SCHNEEDORFER (1903)]; EWALD in Dre Propheten des Alten Bundes, iii (Die 
jiingsten Propheten). The most important, however, is that by KNEUCKER (1879), which contains not only an 
ample Introduction but also a very complete textual apparatus with a careful examination of the different versions, 
a full commentary, a translation, and a reproduction of the original Hebrew. In English should be specially 
mentioned the Commentary on the Apocrypha, edited by Dr. Wace, to which the Ven. E. H. Gifford, D.D., contributes 
the commentary on the Book of Baruch. Lastly, Dre Apocryphen des A.T., by KAUTZSCH, to which ROTHSTEIN 
contributes Baruch, will be found useful and suggestive. 

Among other contributions we should mention HITZIG, Zertsch. fiir wissensch. Theol., 1860, pp. 262-73 ; 
HILGENFELD, 76zd., 1862, pp. 199-203; 1879, pp. 437-54; 1880, pp. 412-22, and KNEUCKER, 7did., 1880, pp. 309-23 ; 
GRAtTzZ, ‘Abfassungszeit und Bedeutung des Buches Baruch,’ Monatsch. fiir Gesch. u. Wissensch. des Judenthums, 
11. 1887, pp. 5-20. 





1 Attention should have been drawn above under § 2 to the two parts of the confession of Israel, noted in his 
article by Dr. Marshall. The frs¢ and shorter portion (i. 15-11. 5) appears to have been intended more especially 
for use by the inhabitants of Judah. Hence the distinction in 11. 4 ‘round about ws . . . hath scattered ¢Hemz’. The 
second part (il. 6-111, 8) is the confession more especially of the exiles. Hence in ii. 13, iii. 8 ‘scattered ws’. This 
distinction is useful since it accounts for the repetition of phrase in the two parts, e.g. i. 15 and ii. 6; ii. 4 and ii. 13 
(iii. 8). Both portions obviously proceeded from the same hand, rested on like presuppositions (such as the solidarity 
of Israel and Judah), and are based very largely on Danielic phraseology. 
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] 1 And these are the words of the book, which Baruch the son of Nerias, the son of Maaseas, the 
2 son of Sedekias, the son of Asadias, the son of Helkias, wrote in Babylon, in the fifth year, azd in 
the seventh day of the month, what time as the Chaldeans took Jerusalem, and burnt it with fire. 

3 And Baruch did read the words of this book in the hearing of Jechonias the son of Joakim king of 

4 Judah, and in the hearing of all the people that came to Acar the book, and in the hearing of the 

_ mighty men, and of the kings’ sons, and in the hearing of the elders, and in the hearing of all the 
people, from the least unto the greatest, even of all them that dwelt at Babylon by the river Sud. 
5,6 And they wept, and fasted, and prayed before the Lord; they made also a collection of money 
» according to every man’s power: and they sent z¢ to Jerusalem unto Joakim the Azgh priest, the 
son of Helkias, the son of Salom, and to the priests, and to all the people which were found with 

8 him at Jerusalem, at the same time when he took the vessels of the house of the Lord, that had been 
carried out of the temple, to return ¢hem into the land of Judah, the tenth day of the month Sivan, 


TITLE. G SHex. Baruch; S ‘In addition the Second Ep. of Baruch the Scribe’; S (Lag.) ‘ The Second Epistle’; Arm. 
‘Ep. of Baruch’ ; Vet. Lat. a4 ‘ Prophecy of Baruch’; Copt. ‘Baruch the prophet’, [The ‘Second Ep.’ in S title refers by 
implication to the earlier preceding Ep. in S addressed by Baruch to the nine and a half tribes beyond the Euphrates. ] 


INTRODUCTION 1-14 [1, 32 belong to document B; 2, 3 6-14, excluding redactional insertions, to document AJ. 

1. On the personal details respecting Baruch see Lacy. Bibl. sub voce, and cf. Joseph. Azz. x. 9. 1, Kneucker 
Introd., pp. 2 foll. AZaaseas here is obviously the Mahséiah of Jer. xxxii. 12; Asadzas is the Hebr. Hasadiah. We find 
the name in 1 Chron. iil. 20. Jn S, through omission of the opening character and the frequent confusion of 1 and 7, the 
name takes the form ja. This form of the name may, however, have arisen through Jer. li.59. Baruch’s genealogy 
is here traced further back than Mahséiah (Jer. xxxil.12). S reads ‘to Babylon’, as though the letter were dispatched 
from Palestine. How this may have textually arisen has been already explained, Introd., § 9 (ii. Syr. Version). In 
this way the so-called Second Ep. (in S) accords with the preceding epistle addressed to the nine and a half tribes 
beyond the Euphrates (cf. Title above), which is given in Walton’s Pol/yg?/. and as an addendum in Charles's Apac. of 
Baruch, pp. 124 foll. 

2. The omission of the numeral before pnvés is certainly unusual, and points either to a defective original or to an 
omission by the translator. S leads us to the conclusion that the omission belonged to the original. We have no 
warrant, therefore, for the insertion of the name of the month Sivan (with Ewald). 

In Ezek. i. 2, viii. 1, &c., the years are reckoned from the date of the first capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
when Jehoiachin was made prisoner (597 B.C.). In this year, however, Jerusalem was not burnt, but in the subsequent 
and final capture when the temple was destroyed 587-586 B.c. (cf. Bar. ii. 26). It is from this date, therefore (with 
Fritzsche, as against Eichhorn and others), the fifth year should be reckoned. See Introd., § 4. 

3, 4. The language reminds us of 2 Kings xxi. 2; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 30. mpds rnv BiBdor, 1.e. to hear the book. BiBdos 
instead of BiBXtov in 3a. Similarly BeBAos in iv. 1. We know nothing of the locality of Sud. Grotius conjectures 
that it refers to the city Soita. Bochart would emend to Szyz, i.e. the city Sora. S, in fact, renders ‘river of Sir’, 
which may be founded on the original )¥, but it is precarious to base a conclusion on the Syr. treatment of proper 
names. Cheyne’s suggestion of Shihor (in Azcy. £76/.) is pure conjecture. L and Ar. follow G in reading Sd; so 
also characteristically SHex, 

5. With the phraseology comp. 2 Chron. xxiv. 5,11; Lev. v. 7, &c. 

7. tepéa (as contrasted with following iepeis) is used in the pregnant sense of the head-priest of the Jerusalem 
sanctuary as in I Kings iv.2; 2 Kings xi. 9, xi. 8; cf. Lev. xili.2; Num. il. 6; Neh. xii. 4; 1 Chron. xvi. 39, &c. 
(cf. 1 Macc. xv. 1). In assigning this position to Joakim the writer departs from earlier tradition. According to 
1 Chron. v. 39 the succession of High Priests was Shallum, Hilkiah, Azariah, Seraiah. Esdras (A) vill. 1 interpolates 
Zichri between Hilkiah and Azariah. In only quite late times we find a tradition (in Joseph. Azz. xi. 5. 1) that on the 
death of Darius a certain Jehoiakim, son of Jeshua, was High Priest contemporary with Ezra. But this was more 
than 120 years after the time to which this passage refers. The chief priest in Jerusalem at the time of its final over- 
throw (587-586 B.C.) was Seraiah, 2 Kings xxv. 18 (= Jer. lil. 24). 

8. As already shown (Introd., § 4) the reference of atrdv is vague. ‘He’ might be referred to Joakim (Jehoiakim) 
of the preceding verse (so Herzfeld, Hilgenfeld, &c.). But this is evidently not intended. Baruch, the subject of 
verse 3, is meant, since his presence in Babylon and not in Judaea fits the situation (so Fritzsche, Keusch, Ewald, 
Havernick, Hitzig, and Kneucker). 

The restoration of the vessels to Jerusalem is another departure from the older tradition. According to the latter, 
the vessels which had been carried off by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxiv. 13, 1.e. 597 B.C., and xxv. 14f., 1.e. 586 B.C.) 
were restored by Cyrus (Ezra i. 7-11). The statement in this verse seems to ignore Jeremiah’s polemic against 
Hananiah and the false prophets (Jer. xxvii. 16, xxviii. 3, xxix. 4). Zedekiah’s preparation of silver vessels is another 
addition to the later story. The angelic vision in 2 Bar. vi. 4-10 respecting the concealment of the furniture of 
the Holy of Holies is another example of the freedom with which later writers dealt with history. The month Sivan 
(May-June) belongs in origin to the Babylonian Calendar (Schrader, CO7, ii, p. 69 f.), borrowed by exilian and 
post-exilian Judaism and made the third month of their ecclesiastical year. It is mentioned in the late post-exilian 
Esther viii. 9. S reads here Nisan and om. ‘silver’ (perhaps as derogatory to national dignity). 
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g zamely, silver vessels, which Sedekias the son of Josias_ king of Judah had made, after that Nabu- 
chodonosor king of Babylon had carried away Jechonias, and the princes, and the captives, and the 
10 mighty men, and the people of the land, from Jerusalem, and brought them unto Babylon. And 
they said, Behold, we have sent you money ; buy you therefore with the money burnt offerings, and 
sin offerings, and incense, and prepare an oblation, and offer upon the altar of the Lord our God; 
t1 and pray for the life of Nabuchodonosor king of Babylon, and for the life of Baltasar his son, that 
12 their days may be as the days of heaven above the earth: and the Lord will give us strength, and 
lighten our eyes, and we shall live under the shadow of Nabuchodonosor king of Babylon, and 
under the shadow of Baltasar his son, and we shall serve them many days, and find favour in their 
13 sight. Pray for us also unto the Lord our God, for we have sinned against the Lord our God; and 
14 unto this day the wrath of the Lord and his indignation is not turned from us. And ye shall read 
this book which we have sent unto you, to make confession in the house of the Lord, upon the day 
of the feast and on the days of the solemn assembly. 
rs And ye shall say, To the Lord our God delongeth righteousness, but unto us confusion of face, as 
16 at this day, unto the men of Judah, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and to our kings, and to 
17 Our princes, and to our priests, and to our prophets, and to our fathers: for that we have sinned 
18 before the Lord, and disobeyed him, and have not hearkened unto the voice of the Lord our God, 
1g to walk in the commandments of the Lord that he hath set before us: since the day that the Lord 
brought our fathers out of the land of Egypt, unto this present day, we have been disobedient unto 
20 the Lord our God, and we have dealt unadvisedly in not hearkening unto his voice. Wherefore the 
plagues clave unto us, and the curse, which the Lord commanded Moses his servant ¢o pronounce in 


9g. Obviously an echo of Jer. xxiv. 1. There deopwras corresponds to the doubtful word 730% = ‘ prison’ (Isa. xxiv. 
22, xl. 7; Ps. cxlu. 8), and there applied apparently to those who are imprisoned. The ‘ people of the land’ corre- 
sponds to 78 DY of Zech. vn. 5, but meaning here, as in 2 Kings xxiv. 14, Jer. 1. 18, Dan. ix. 6, the common people 
as opposed to the aristocracy (in Zech. the laity as distinguished from the priesthood). S varies considerably after 
‘princes’, viz. ‘and the officers and the workmen and the armies from Jerusalem’. Here ‘the workmen’ (reyviras = 
Yn) takes the place of ‘ the people of the land’ in G and Syr.-Hex., and stands in closer accord with both Jer. xxiv. 1 


and the history of the year 597 B.C. (comp. 2 Kings xxiv. 14). We are in fact led to conclude that S here rather than 
G is based on the original Hebrew text. 


10. wavva (more correctly pavad in many codd.), ‘oblation’, is obviously an attempt to reproduce the Hebr. AM2D 
Jer. xvil. 26, xli. 5. mowjoare, ‘prepare’, is a literal rendering of the Hebr. DN'WYi, as in Exod. xxix. 36, &c., Lev. ix. 
7,xV.15. Similarly cai avotcare, ‘and offer’, most probably corresponds to om dyn (jer. xxxill, 16°G> i xodeaxiy 5, 
XXX GO Ine. XIN.) 2Os Occ. ). 

11. The exhortation to pray for the life of Nebuchadnezzar reflects the tone of prophecy in Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
towards Babylonia. In later exillan prophecy the tone becomes embittered (Isa. xlvii, Jer. 1, li, contrasted with 


Jer. xxvu. 6-8, xxix. 4-7; Ezek. xxvi. 7-12, xxix. 17-20). mpooevéacbe wept... seems an echo of Jer. xxix. 7 (Xxxvi. 7 
G*). On the historical questions involved see Introd., § 8. 


Baltasar appears in Dan. v. I as Belshazzar (H, in G°424@ Baltasar). Both here and in Daniel we have the 
same confusion of names. Belshazzar (in Babyl. Bél-Sar-usur, ‘ Bel, protect the king’) was son of Nabonidus 


(Nabu-naid, ‘ Nebo is gracious’), the last Babylonian king, not of Nebuchadnezzar (as in, Dan. v. 2, 13, 18, 22, and in 
the present passage). 


12s > introduces characteristic variations in the opening of the verse, ‘and that the Lord grant unto us that we may 
serve him.’ 


13. ameorpepev (‘is . . . turned’) is here intransit., whereas in verse 8 above dmoorpea is transit. On this ten- 
dency of transit. Greek verbs to become intransit., see Radermacher, W7/iche Gram. (1911), pp. 18 foll.; comp. 
below, 11, 8. The Hebrew equivalent may be easily restored from Isa. ix. 11, 16, &c. (G ameorpadn), lv. 10, viz. 


WYN MA AX wD 30 xd. Ss adds ‘our God’ to ‘Lord’ in all three cases where the Deity is mentioned. This 
combination is the usual formula in 1 Baruch. 


14. make confession (eayopetca), evidently the rendering of niminay, as in Lev. v. 7, xvi. 21; Num. v. 7. xatpos 
here stands for TPiD in the sense of festival season or ‘solemn assembly’ (mavryupis), whereas éoprn, ‘feast’, 1s the 
translation of AN. Comp. Hos. ix. 5, xii. 10. But while SHex- reproduces here G, S has ‘ days of the Lord’. This is 
evidently due to the influences of a corrupted Greek text (xupiov for xaipov). G®S npépa .. . nuépats, but GA 994° har- 


monize by reading plur. in both cases, L by reading sing. S, moreover, introduces additions, ‘make confession ov 
behalf of us in the Lord’s house before the Lord,’ 


CONFESSION OF THE PALESTINIAN REMNANT, i. 15-ii. 5 (document A. See note on p. 582). 
15-18 is closely modelled on Dan. ix. 7-10, yet abbreviated. 


_ 15. as at this day is the familiar Hebr. mad DVD ini Kings vill. 24 and Dan. ix. 7. On this pregnant use of 3 
in Hebrew see Gesen.-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gr.,% § 118.6; comp. below, ii. 26 note. . 


We before the Lord. é€vavre G® belongs to the xoiwn, Radermacher, W77iche Gram., p.117. G*°* évavriov; ‘for that 
we have sinned,’ &c, = ee "2DD) nim WNON WR, Dan. ix. 8. 11. 
: 2 On é¢cxedcafoper (G* eoyedtdoaper), a an. ep. in LXX (‘dealt unadvisedly’), see Introd., § 9, ii (Syr. Vers.). 
5 and Dan. ix. §, 11 clearly show that we have in Ga rendering based on acorrupt text. Translate: ‘We have rebelled 
in not hearkening ... eg yedcaCopev arose out of the corruption of 1377 into 137%, 


20. Clave (exohAn6y). A strong phrase which occurs again in iii. 4.. This and other expressions in this verse are 
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the day that he brought our fathers out of the land of Egypt, to give us a land that floweth with 

21 milk and honey, as at this day. Nevertheless we hearkened not unto the voice of the Lord our 

22 God, according unto all the words of the prophets, whom he sent unto us: but we walked every 

man in the imagination of his own wicked heart, to serve strange gods, and to do that which is evil 

2,1 in the sight of the Lord our God. Therefore the Lord hath made good his word, which he pro- 

nounced against us, and against our judges that judged Israel, and against our kings, and against 

2 our princes, and against the men of Israel and Judah, to bring upon us great plagues, such as never 

happened under the whole heaven, as it came to pass in Jerusalem, according to the things that 

3 are written in the law of Moses; that we should eat every man the flesh of his own son, and every 

4 man the flesh of his own daughter. Moreover he hath given them to be in subjection to all the 

kingdoms that are round about us, to be a reproach and a desolation among all the people round 

5 about, where the Lord hath scattered them. Thus’ were they cast down, and not exalted, because 

6 we sinned against the Lord our God, in not hearkening unto his voice. To the Lord our God 

» belongeth righteousness: but unto us and to our fathers confusion of face, as at this day. For all 

8 these plagues are come upon us, which the Lord hath pronounced against us. Yet have we not 

intreated the favour of the Lord, in turning every one from the thoughts of his wicked heart. 

9 Therefore hath the Lord kept watch over the plagues, and the Lord hath brought ¢#em upon us; 

10 for the Lord is righteous in all his works which he hath commanded us. Yet we have not hearkened 
unto his voice, to walk in the commandments of the Lord that he hath set before us. 

1r And now, O Lord, thou God of Israel, that hast brought thy people out of the land of Egypt 

with a mighty hand, and with signs, and with wonders, and with great power, and with a high arm, 

12 and hast gotten thyself a name, as at this day: O Lord our God, we have sinned, we have done 

13 ungodly, we have dealt unrighteously in all thine ordinances. Let thy wrath turn from us: for we 


obviously Deuteronomic, cf. Deut. xxviil. 60 (Hebr. and G). In the original there would stand moN) ein Pa papa: 
(cf. also Dan. ix. 11). But S has a variant which is more probable. See Introd., § 9, ii (Syr. Version). 

21-22 continue in the Deuteronomic strain (esp. of Deut. xxviii) reflected in Dan. ix. 5-17. S contains an inter- 
pretative expansion ‘to do all the words of his servants the prophets’. 

22. G4 (followed by Vet. Lat. a and Ar.) wrongly places nuey instead of atrod after xapdtas. 

IT. 1-2 follow Dan. ix. 12, 13 with many close resemblances in G to the corresponding version in Dan. of G9, but 
Stxaoras for xpitds and Stxdoavtas for ot éxpwvorv. Note vmod mavros tov ovpavot common to both. kat éarnoev . . . dtxd- 
gavras is almost a literal reproduction of Dan. ix. 12. S+‘and Judah’ in both cases to ‘Israel’. Corresponding to 
gatnoev, ‘made good’, we should have the familiar D)P*}. This Hif. is used in the sense of keeping a command or 
promise by fulfilling it. Cf verse 24 and Gen. xxvi. 3; Lev. xxvi.g; Deut. ix. 5: 1 Sam. i. 23, xv. 13; 1 Kings il. 4, 
Velie wes er. Xe 5, xxnills 1455 proto appears to reproduce the Hebr. original, but this is not a necessary conclu- 
sion; cf. SHe=x- and Ar. ae 

avOpwnov “lop. Here Hebr. original would be “U WN where W'S is used collectively as in Joshua ix. 6 and 
Judg. vii. 23 (where G more correctly has dvnp). 

G*? preserve the full original text, since they add rot dyayetv (Q* dvayayetv) éd’ nuas xaxa péyada a, ‘to bring upon 
us great plagues such as’, just as in Dan. ix. 12, j.e. in Hebr. original ,, , IWS mova aya ody wand. So SHex. 
(with asterisks) and Ar. S, however, has Juzso o> vhifo, perhaps based on fy dy 82, and after ‘heaven’ 
adds ‘upon all the earth’ (evidently an expansion ; cf. Dan. ix. 12). 

3. avOpwrov, Hebr. Y'N in sense of “every one’. We have here language based on Jer. xix. 9, Deut. xxvili. 53 (cf. 
Lev. xxvi. 29); G4 ‘sons’ (plur.); so Ar. S has stag. as G*. 

4. tmoxetpious, ‘in subjection’, VA BDNX jN" [cf. Gen. xiv. 20 (H and G)], closely followed in S. The latter part of 
the verse is an echo of Jer. xlii, 18 (G closely corresponds), ‘reproach and a desolation’, mys maw) ; ov .. . €KEL 
(cf. verse 13 and Mark i. 7, vii. 25), Heb. DW... . WWE, , - 

5. Borrowed from Deut. xxvill. 13. 

CONFESSION OF THE EXILED COMMUNITY IN BABYLON, li. 6-i1i. 8 (document A). 

6. Repetition of 1. 15 with slight variation. 

7. S renders ‘seeing that the Lord our God hath uttered against us all these evils’, &c., ca Siw» Soo 
ae [ors ? Jk sco, which is a better rendering of the original Hebr. sy Nan NNW Ayan Dy mn 127] WR, 
See Introd., § 9, ii (Syr. Vers.). Here, however, SH®- follows Gas usual. On ws 7 nyépa avtn cf. Bar. v. 6 note. 

8. G is here nearly identical with G® in the corresponding portion of Dan. ix. 13. vonpatwv, ‘thoughts’; S w1ad), 
‘inclinations ’, ‘desires’, as in i. 22 (dtavoia), corresponds to Hebr. NIAYNID, 

9g. An almost exact replica of Dan. ix. 14, which in its turn echoes Jer. xliv. 27. Note that for ‘works which he 
hath doze’ in the Dan. passage, we have here ‘which he hath commanded us’ (in S (end? just as in<G and 5), 
Hebr. 331¥). Yahweh is watching over the calamities in order to bring them to pass as retribution for transgression. 

10. Repeats with variations 1. 18, which closely follows Dan. ix. 10, G partly following the Dan. passage in G9, 

11. Reproduces Dan. ix. 15 in its earlier part with Deuteronomic phrases added. Here again G follows the Dan. 
version of G9, 


12. Continues the Danielic phraseology at the close of ix. 15 (cf. 5). G, however, prefers Sexar@patu to the xpsuarta of 
Ge and? jn Dan. as rendering of DXMDWID. Cf. verse 1. 


13. The language 1s borrowed from Jer. xii. 2, NAW Oyo NY) ‘D ‘for we are left but a few owt of many’ (cf. 
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14 are but a few left among the heathen, where thou hast scattered us. Hear our prayer, O Lord, and 
our petition, and deliver us for thine own sake, and give us favour in the sight of them which have 
1; led us away captive: that all the earth may know that thou art the Lord our God, because Israel 
16 and his posterity is called by thy name. O Lord, look down from thine holy house, and consider 
17 us: incline thine ear, O Lord, and hear: open thine eyes, and behold: for the dead that are in the 
srave, whose breath is taken from their bodies, will give unto the Lord neither glory nor righteousness : 
18 but the soul that is greatly vexed, which goeth stooping and feeble, and the eyes that fail, and the 
19 hungry soul, will give thee glory and righteousness, OQ Lord. For we do not present our supplication 
25 before thee, O Lord our God, for the righteousness of our fathzrs, and of our kings. For thou hast 
sent thy wrath and thine indignation upon us, as thou hast spoken by thy servants the prophets, 
21 saying, Thus saith the Lord, Bow your shoulders to serve the king of Babylon, and remain in the 
22 land that I gave unto your fathers. But if ye will not hear the voice of the Lord, to serve the king 
23 of Babylon, I will cause to cease out of the cities of Judah, and from without Jerusalem, the voice 
of mirth, and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom, and the voice of the bride: and the 
24 whole land shall be desolate without inhabitant. But we would not hearken unto thy voice, to serve 
the king of Babylon: therefore hast thou made good thy words that thou spakest by thy servants 
the prophets, zamely, that the bones of our kings, and the bones of our fathers, should be taken out 
23 of their places. And, lo, they are cast out to the heat by day, and to the frost by night, and they 
26 died in great miseries by famine, by sword, and by pestilence. And the house which is called by 
thy name hast thou laid qwaste,as at this day, for the wickedness of the house of Israel and the house 


Deut. iv. 27). dd mo\X@v has been accidentally dropped out of G*® and is inserted in S. Jhouee —— We are 


justified in restoring 72771) to the Heb. 1 Baruch, since some G codd. (22, 36, 48, 51, and others) retain azo woA). and its 
omission is indicated in the marg. of SHex-, S supplies us here with a parallelism: ‘because we have been left a few 
out of many and are scanty among these peoples among whom thou hast scattered us.’ 

14. dmotxi{w corresponds to NAY (cf. Jer. xlili. 12, Hand G). So here 5 gta. 

15. S adds ‘holy’ to ‘name’. 

16-17. evvdncoy eis npas = 19D J2N (or JD Dan. ix. 23, G evvonOyre ev). S repeats fan, xatide, DI (or PW, Deut. 
XXVI. 15). 

oa ... thine eyes repeat Dan. ix. 18. On ov... a’ra@v Hebr. relat. cf. verses 4, 13 above. 

We have here the ordinary O. T. teaching of life in Shed] taught in Ps. vi. 6, Ixxxvill. 11, cxv. 17. mvevpu Corre- 
sponds in meaning to DYN M39 of Gen. vi. 17 (cf. DYN Nw), ii. 7). omdayyva usually corresponds to Hebr. ODM) 
(cf. S), but here it is more likely that the original had D'ym (as Kneucker suggests). dtkatwpa here = dtxaroovvy 
(verse 18 ad fin.). Comp. Isa. xlv. 23 foll. The corresponding Hebr. 123¥ describes ‘that aspect of Yahweh's activity 
which has for its object the salvation of His people’ (Kautzsch in DB, v, p. 683). 

18. ei 7o péyeGos has caused difficulty to interpreters. S affords no help. Fritzsche rightly suspects that there 
lurks behind it a corrupted Hebr. original. The passage seems to reflect the spirit of Deut. xxviil. 66 f. 

19. kataBadXvpey tov Edreov, ‘ present our supplication’, is fairly clear. S paraphrases: ‘We seek from Thy presence 
compassion and cast our supplication in Thy presence.’ It is nearly certain that we have here the rendering of the 
original Hebr. 203MM DISD WMI, Jer. xxxviii. 26, xlii. g; Dan. ix. 20. In all these passages G renders 730n 
(which means ‘ pily’ and thence is used in the pregnant sense ‘ przyer for pity’) by the corresponding €Aeos, properly 
‘compassion’, ‘pity’, like the Hebr. equivalent, and similarly used in a pregnant sense. | 

This verse exhibits a reaction against the prevalent Jewish doctrine of merit. It is not on account of the 
righteousness of ancestors and kings that we found our claim to divine compassion. See Weber, Jd. Theol., §§$ 63 
foll. Scxatmpara, “acts of righteousness’ (MPTY) ; comp. Rom. v. 18. 

20. Phraseology borrowed from Jer. xxxvi. 7, TOM) AX ‘wrath and indignation’. So also as in Dan. 1x. 6, 
O’NI37 PTIY (G° wadwv, G? SovAwy). Here Dan. LXX for ‘servants’ is followed. 

21. Based on Jer. xxv. 11, 12 and xxix. § f., ‘bow your shoulders,’ in Hebr. DIVNIY WWI (or perhaps Dapaw wi, 
Gen. xlix. 15), reflecting the attitude of Jeremiah and Ezekiel towards Babylonia ; cf. i. 11-12 above. _ 

23 reproduces Jeremiah’s words repeated in Jer. vii. 34, xvi. 9, xxxili. 11. eis dBarov, ‘desolate’, probably = ets 
épi,pwoc in Jer. vil. 34, TI; comp. S issauX. amd evorcxovvtwy is an obvious Hebraism, viz. WD (= IW PRD, 
Jer. xxxiil. 10). 

24. €otnoas, ‘thou hast made good’, cf. ii. 1, 12, note. 


should be taken out, rov éLeveyOjvar = syn, Jer. vin. 1. S has also the act., viz. (oan (Aph.). 
25. Based on Jer. xxxvi. 30; latter part of the verse follows Jer. xiv. 12, xxxvili. 2. 
sword, famine, pestilence, but in the order ‘ famine, sword, pestilence’. That droarody represents ‘ pestilence ’ 
(12'J) is clear from Jer. xxxii. 36, where drogroAy is given in G. This use of the Greek word appears to arise from 


the use of dmoateANew as the equivalent of ndvi when employed as in Jer. xxiv. 1o (H and G) of Yahweh sending 
plagues as chastisement. S and Ar. ‘exile’ appears to have arisen from a misunderstanding of the true meaning 
of arocrokn as SHex. marg. indicates. 

26. ob . . . €mi atta. Heb. relat. constr. as in ii. 4,13. There are no sufficient grounds, as Kneucker alleges, for 
regarding the first part of this verse as not genuine. Of the genuineness of the entire verse we have clear evidence in 
its thoroughly Hebraic diction. Not only the relat. construction already noted, but also ws 7 nuépa avrn reflects the 
pregnant use of 3 (Gesen.-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gr.™, § 118. 6, cf. Hos. ii. 5, 17, ix. 9, xii. 10). Moreover, the verse 


stands in full harmony with i. 2. The mere fact of repetitions of phrase (Kneucker cites i. 15, ii. 15) constitutes no 
argument against genuineness in a document crowded with repetition. 
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27 of Judah. Yet,O Lord our God, thou hast dealt with us after all thy kindness, and according to all 
28 that great mercy of thine, as thou spakest by thy servant Moses in the day when thou didst command 
29 him to write thy law before the children of Israel, saying, If ye will not hear my voice, surely this 
very great multitude shall be turned into a small smber among the nations, where | will scatter 
30 them. For I know that they will not hear me, because it is a stiffnecked people: but in the land 
31 of their captivity they shall lay it to heart, and shall know that I am the Lord their God: and I 
32 will give them a heart, and ears to hear: and they shall praise me in the land of their captivity, and 
33 think upon my name, and shall return from their stiff neck, and from their wicked deeds: for they 
34 shall remember the way of their fathers, which sinned before the Lord. And I will bring them 
again into the land which | sware unto their fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, and they 
35 shall be lords of it: and I will increase them, and they shall not be diminished. And I will make 
an everlasting covenant with them to be their God, and they shall be my people: and I will no 
more remove my people of Israel out of the land that I have given them. 
31 OLord Almighty, thou God of Israel, the soul in anguish, the troubled spirit, crieth unto thee. 
2 Hear, O Lord, and have mercy; for thou art a merciful God: yea, have mercy upon us, because we 
3, 4 have sinned before thee. For thou sittest as king for ever, and we perish evermore. O Lord 
Almighty, thou God of Israel, hear now the prayer of the dead Israelites, and of the children of 
them which were sinners before thee, that hearkened not unto the voice of thee their God: for the 
5 which cause these plagues clave unto us. Remember not the iniquities of our fathers: but remember 
6 thy power and thy name zow at this time. For thou art the Lord our God, and thee, O Lord, will 
7 we praise. For for this cause thou hast put thy fear in our hearts, to the intent that we should 
call upon thy name: and we will praise thee in our captivity, for we have called to mind all the 


27. S adds after ‘kindness’ the clause ‘and according to all thy purpose’ (yla>,)- Come. Ps. lity 3. 


29. Comp. Deut. xxvili. 62. The reading ef pny (G4-*) [in Q? 9 pny], ‘surely’, arose out of ef uy, a literal rendering 
of the original Hebr. ND DX idiom used to express a strong asseveration which would be unintelligible in its literal Greek 
form. S, on the other hand, reproduces the Hebr. original. See Winer, Grammar of N. T. Greek, sth eqdtape $53, 
footnote 7 (on Heb. vi. 14), and especially p. 627, footnote 3, where useful parallels are given. Bop Byars, ‘multitude’, 
corresponds to Won in the original ae Fritzsche, who compares Jer. xxxi. 34 €BdéuBnoe, ON"), rendered ‘people’ in Ss 
which expands into a parallelism, ‘shall be turned into a small number and shall be diminished among the peoples.’ 
Hebr. relat. constr. ov . . . €xet aS In verses 4, 13, 26, above. 

30. lay it to heart is hardly satisfactory. The phrase is an echo of 1 Kings vill. 47, where R. V. rightly renders 
“bethink themselves’ (cf. Luke xv. 17 and Delitzsch’s Hebr.), DAD-ON IU, almost literally reproduced in G S and 
L pata ad Ay suum). ATrOLKLG HOS = = She Jer. xlin. 11. 

. Hebr. IN ear’ (sing. and du.) is used to express ‘mind’, ‘ intelligence’ (cf. Assyr. wzmu). Comp. 1 Sam. ix. 15, 
ee Dec lSa Aviom att. xi. 0,15. 

32. A parallelism. . 

33. stiff neck, Twp Wy, as in verse 30 (| TWP, Exod. xxxii. 9, &c.; Deut. ix. 6, &c.), though we have rpaynAos 
in 30 and varos here (S has same word) for ‘ neck’. 

34. Deuteronomic (Deut. vi. 10, &c.); last clause echoes Jer. xix. 6 6, 

35 recalls Jer. xxxi. 31, xxxil. 40; remove, probably UIOX as in Isa. xlvi. 7 (cf. Num. xiv. 44), though S suggests 
a stronger word. Kneucker prefers WAN, cf. Jer. xii. 14 foll., * xlii. 10, 


III. 1-8. Bitter ey of appeal to God from the exiles, and confession of past sin. 

ie Tlavtoxparwp, ‘Almighty’, Hebr. MINIS, as in 2 Sam. v. 10, vii. 8, 26, &c., appended to 71M. So S (as in 2 Sam. 
vil. 8, 26). ev orevois (nia or 1A, cf. Ps. KXV, 7 XK. Os Fae must be the partic. and would correspond to 
nad (nv). Comp. Isa. Ixi. 3 (H ae G). 

crieth, OPY¥ (as in Ps. Ixxvil. 2). S + ‘afflicted body‘ (perhaps F3YD 33). 

25.5 characteristically adds ‘God pigoeuord ., G*~ Hear, O Lord, and have eee Ge marg- + ‘for thou art 
a merciful God, yea have mercy’. S + ‘for thou art merciful and kind’. L and Ar. + ‘because thou art a merciful 
God’. Inthe original we might therefore assume, with Kneucker, TAX DM pan %D “on 

3. xa@nuevos corresponds to 2Y*, used of sitting on a throne, Exod. x1. 5 (H and G). Ww e should probably follow 
Ps, xxix. 10 (rather than Isa. lviil. 15, with Kneucker), i.e. aviv? au". S ‘abidest for ever’. 


4. For ‘dead’ of GS and other versions, read with R. V. marg. ‘men’, ‘M2 of the original Hebrew being misread 
‘nD instead of ‘ND. A more literal rendering of G would be: ‘and [so] the evils clave unto us.” S prefixes ‘curses’ 
to ‘evils’, The original would then be niyrn NINA 2 HIPAIM) (cf. Deut. xxvili. 20), or in sing. | ONT 2 pam 
Oya. 

ess iniquity and folly’, apparently based on an alliterative combination, ANN? TW moa3 nwa, but here 
probably, as in many other cases, S expands the origina! text. . 

7- With the opening cf. Jer. xxxii. god. The original has become corrupted. Hence we have several variants. 
S ‘that we may invoke (call upon) thy holy name’ , where ‘holy’ is evidently added as inil. 15. Inother respects this 
accords with G“°, which substitute vod for xai before émexad. In the latter part of the verse G*® reads ‘because we 
have put away from our mind all the iniquity’, &c. Similarly Ar. and Vet. L. a convertimur ab tniguitate. But 
Gt’ 4a eal. ‘hecause we have recalled to our mind’ (éi xapdiav), &c. S ‘because ¢how hast recalled to our mind 
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iniquity of our fathers, that sinned before thee. Behold, we are yet this day in our captivity, where 
thou hast scattered us, for a reproach and a curse, and to be subject to penalty, according to all the 
iniquities of our fathers, which departed from the Lord our God. 


Hear, O Israel, the commandments of life: 
Give ear to understand wisdom. 


How happeneth it, O Israel, that thou art in thine enemies’ land, 
That thou art waxen old in a strange country, 


That thou art defiled with the dead, 
That thou art counted with them that go dowz into the grave? 


Thou hast forsaken the fountain of wisdom. 


For if thou hadst walked in the way of God, 
Thou shouldst have dwelled in peace for ever. 


Learn where is wisdom, where is strength, 
Where is understanding ; that thou mayst know also 


Where is length of days, and life, 
Where is the light of the eyes, and peace. 


Who hath found out her place? 
And who hath come into her treasuries ? 


Where are the princes of the heathen, 
And such as ruled the beasts that are upon the earth ; 


They that had their pastime with the fowls of the air, 
And they that hoarded up silver 


And gold, wherein men trust 
And of whose getting there is no end? 


For they that wrought in silver, and were so careful, 
And whose works are past finding out, 


all the evils and iniquity ...’, where we have an expanded version, but may perhaps infer that in the Hebrew original’ 
stood ix) 192255 navn, 
8. ov . . . exet, Hebr. rel. constr. as in ii. 4, 13, 26, and also recurrence of the phraseology of i1. 4 and 2 

Jer. xin. 18. S lengthens the series: curse, reproach, derision, and dendeamatce (= ici ee v. to peminect 
to penalty), the last word in S being the same as that which renders xpiza in 1 Cor. xi. 34 (cf. Delitzsch, Hed. V.7. 

ad loc.). The Jer. parallel has also four terms : curse, horror, malediction, reproach (in which ‘ malediction’ in G is 
rendered dpa). Accordingly S restores to our text the ‘curse’ of the Jey. passage, whereas the condemnation 
(subjection to penalty) might be regarded as a weakened form of the ‘horror’. The original of S we might accordingly 


conjecture to be MOVIN DOP’ mpano nDND, 


BARUCH’S PRAISE OF AND EXHORTATION TO WISDOM REVEALED IN THE LAw, iii. 9-iv. 4 (document B). 
r « e 9 > « s e = 
g. S ‘understanding and wisdom’. Comp. Prov. iv.14. The fuller expression in S maintains a more equable and 


rhythmic parallelism, moan} na nyt DY, The influence of the Wisdom literature (esp. of Prov.) throughout 
this document ts obvious and natural. 


ne pe ently follows G** in omitting in verse 10 the second ri of G®. It is quite possible that we ought here 


Wherefore, O Israel, art thou waxen old in thine enemies’ land, 

Hast polluted thyself (MNO) in a strange land (cf. Hos. ix. 4), 

Art counted (NIV) with the dead who go down to the grave (riny "19°, Ps. lv. 162 Prove ase) 

Hast forsaken the fountain (ip) of Wisdom? (Prov. xviii. 4). a | 
14. Echoes of Prov. iii. 16, viii. 14. ) 


16-17. Wisdom is not to be found among the rich and mig] is w 
to Nebuchadnezzar. Cf. Dan. ii. 37, iv. as ie ae Ma ity of this world. There seems to be a subtle reference 


Ae It would be best to render here by ‘peoples’ (O'%) rather than ‘heathen’, since ¢@vos also stands as the 
equivalent of OY (Gen. xvil. 16; Lev. xxi. 1; Prov. xxx.26). So Kneucker. Moreover S reads here odiy (029) ‘age’ 
which is evidently a corruption of Oy. , | 

17 portrays the luxury and amusements of the rich. Comp. Judith xi. 7. 

18. they that wrought in silver might correspond to a=) wn, as Kneucker suggests. Prov. xi.27 (R.V. margin) 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 3. 19-26 


They are vanished and gone down to the grave, 
And others are come up in their steads. 


Younger men have seen the light, 
And dwelt upon the earth: 


But the way of knowledge have they not known, 
Neither understood they the paths thereof: 


Neither have their children laid hold of it: 
They are far off from their way. 


It hath not been heard of in Canaan, 
Neither hath it been seen in Teman. 


The sons also of Agar that seek understanding, | which are in the land, | 
The merchants of Merran and Teman, 
And the authors of fables, and the searchers out of understanding ; 


None of these have known the way of wisdom, 
Or remembered her paths. 


O Israel, how great is the house of God! 
And how large is the place of his possession! 


Great, and hath none end ; 
High, and unmeasurable. 


There were the giants born that were famous of old, 
Great of stature, avd expert in war. 


would lead us on a wrong scent. We should rather find the original through S, ‘ who gain silver’, 503 ‘3p, which 


might also mean ‘ makers’ or ‘fashioners’ in silver. This is really an Aramaic use of ‘1p, reflected in the later Hebrew 
diction of Gen. xiv. 19, 22; Prov. viii. 22; Ps. cxxxix. 13. Both this and the following verse begin with the interrog. 
‘Who?’ in S, in continuation of the series of interrogations that follow after ‘Learn where’, &c., In verse 14. On 
the other hand, G begins verse 18 with or, ‘ for’, as thoughit gave the reason for the preceding verses. As these are 
interrog., we can only obtain an intelligible sequence with verse 18 in G by assuming (with Fritzsche) that a negative 
answer [‘ They no longer exist’] is implied after verse 17. But this anticipates verse 19. It would be better, there- 
fore, to read at the opening of this verse with S, ‘who are they who gain (are makers in) silver. ..?’ 

whose works are past finding out. A relat. sentence, more literally ‘ There is no searching (e£evpeots) of 


their works’. S ‘There is no numbering of their works’. The Hebrew original of G would be Dayo? TPN PS, and 


of S mb (DDD ['S81. The latter is perhaps an inferior reading. But both are quite consonant with the Wisdom 
literature on which this document (B) in Baruch is modelled. Prov. xxv. 3; Job v. 9, ix. 10, xxxvi. 26 (cf. Isa. xl. 28). 

19. The answer to the preceding queries. All these devotees of worldly pomp have vanished. ; 

20. ‘The young’ would be a better translation of vearepor = O'1Y3i1, as opposed to OPT (wWpecBurepor), Ps. xxxvil. 25, 
exlviii. 12 (cf. Judges viii. 20). ‘Have seen the light ’ = ‘have been born’, Job ti}. 16, 20, xxxiii. 30. For ‘knowledge’ 
S has ‘loving intelligence’ (stikol6 d*rehm®théd) or ‘ intelligence azd love’ (Lag.), an evident later expansion. 

21. their children, i.e. the third generation, viz. sons of the young men of verse 20, who are themselves the sons 
of those who are referred to in verse 19. . 

are far off. S ‘have removed themselves far and revolted from z¢s way’, i.e. of knowledge. Fritzsche rightly 
restores the sing. with S in place of the plur. (atta) with G., so also Rothstein. Moreover, the fuller rendering in S 
points to a more rhythmic length of line in the original TDN IPM) ADVAN, 

22. Teman, situated in Edom, was celebrated for its wisdom, Jer. xlix. 7. . . . 

23 is at variance with the passive construction of the previous verse (contained in G). From this defect S_is 
entirely free, which shows the impress of the Hebrew original. This verse is obviously a continuation of the preceding 
‘nor among the Hagarenes who seek after understanding’, N3N ‘WPI Vit 233. The error in G probably arose 
from the omission of the first 2 in "333 (cf. i. 1). The force of the preceding negatives continues inthis clause. Hence 
there is no need to write 1932 85). The emendation of NAAN into ANIAN ‘gains’, by Kneucker (who reads Nan “UND, 
‘die um Erwerb das Land durchziehen’), is utterly unwarranted, and tends to destroy the parallelism. Probably 
‘Merran’ has arisen by corruption from ‘ Midian’ through the constant confusion that arises between 1 and _‘ (so Gifford, 
who cites ‘ Medan and Midian’, Gen. xvi. 15, xxv. 2, sons of Keturah). Comp. Gen. xxxvii. 36. The Hagarenes are 
mentioned in Gen. xxv. 12f. They are the nomads referred to in 1 Chron. v. 20f., xxvii. 31. They inhabited the district 


east of Gilead. Comp. Ps. Ixxxiii. 7. 
It is impossible to resist the suspicion that this verse has received undue extension. S has ‘followed up’ for 


‘remembered ’, through corruption of its own text, 1. e. 0099/ instead of 0309/. . 
24. S prefixes ‘ Lord’ to ‘God’, thus securing the usual combination. For ‘large’ it reads ‘long and spacious ’. 
25. S has here an abbreviated text which spoils parallelism and rhythm, viz. ‘And it has no end and is lofty and 
has no measure.’ The ‘ house of God’ here is evidently the Uzzverse (not heaven exclusively as in 11. 16). 
26. Gen. vi. 4 plays a considerable part in later Jewish writings, as I En. vil; Sir. xvi. 7; Wisd. xiv. 6. 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 3. 27-35 


These did not God choose, 
Neither gave he the way of knowledge unto them : 


So they perished, because they had no wisdom, 
They perished through their own foolishness. 


Who hath gone up into heaven, and taken her, 
And brought her down from the clouds? 


Who hath gone over the sea, and found her, 
And will bring her for choice gold? 


There is none that knoweth her way, 
Nor any that comprehendeth her path. 


But he that knoweth all things knoweth her, 
He found her out with his understanding : 


He that prepared the earth for evermore 
Hath filled it with four-footed beasts: 


He that sendeth forth the light, and it goeth ; 
He called it, and it obeyed him with fear: 


And the stars shined in their watches, and were glad : 
When he called them, they said, Here we be ; 
They shined with gladness unto him that made them. 


This is our God, 
And there shall none other be accounted of in comparison of him. 


27-28. For ‘knowledge’ Shas ‘wisdom’. 28a (= 27 6) in S ‘ wisdom and understanding’. 

29-30. The interrog., as frequently in Hebrew, anticipates a negat. answer. Comp. as parallels Deut. xxx. 12, 13; 
Prov. xxx. 4; Sir. li. 28. Here again S expands beyond the original (which was probably 030 say-bx “ay MD) into 
‘who hath passed over the sea’s bounds and extremities’. . . 

31. From the interrog. form we pass to the direct negat. For ‘comprehendeth’ (évOuyovpevos), S ‘ meditateth ’, 
‘pondereth ’, perhaps Hebr. j'2' (Prov. xxiii Jann (1 iii il eXXVII 

pondereth ’, p p j' (Prov. xxiii. 1), or [JAN (Isa. xliii. 18, li, 15, Job xxxvii. 14). 

32. Only God can discover wisdom with His omniscience—a clear echo from the Book of Job (xxviii. 12-24, which 

evidently underlies the thought of this passage). For ‘ understanding’ S has ‘wisdom’, cf. verse 27 above. For 


‘prepared’ read with S ‘established’ (j'3). ‘For evermore’, perhaps, as S indicates, in Hebr. Dory pdiyd. 
‘ Four-footed beasts’ (rerpdwoda) corresponds to Hebr. NYOB3. G has evidently influenced here S,.which renders 
‘beasts of four feet’; see Introd., § 9, ii (Syr. versions). | 

_ 33. fear is an inadequate rendering of zpépm. S has a different conclusion to the verse which might appear to 
indicate a lost line: ‘Who sendeth forth the light and it goes, and called it and it obeyed him, and the earth 
responded to him with trembling.’ Here the introduction of the earth comes in abruptly. after the reference to 
the light of heaven in the previous couplet : 

yor vow iD xp 


WA Ree ea eka) 


‘trembling ” (rpdpos) is more consonant with the earthquake, and is therefore more in place when connected with 
the earth than in reference to light. Cf. Ps. xviii. 8, xlvi. 7, civ. 32. Rothstein interprets ‘light’ as lightning (Job xxxvii. 3, 


ea 5); but this does not harmonize with verse 34, though readily compatible with such an intervening couplet as 


34. their watches. 5 ‘their places’. We have to choose between the original readings: ODN W2viD2 and pninipna. 


The latter is colourless, and might have arisen by corruption from the former, which yields a picturesque and 
es metaphor, the stars being represented as keeping sentinel duty at their night-watches. Cf. Sir. xliii. 10. 
om. /liad vill. 555,556. ‘ Here we be’ (mdpeoper), S ‘ behold us’ reproduces the Hebr. original 3337, 


35 exhibits evident echoes of Isa. xliii. 10, 11, xliv. 6, xlv. 18, which in S become more apparent than in G, since we 


have three clauses, the third being a parallel of the s its ‘ : ‘ij i ; im'ij 
Phe cd clauce cong Bore hin “( i. econd. S omits ‘ our’, and for ‘in comparison of (mpés) him’ in 


This is God, and there is none other beside Him, 
And none other shali be reckoned above Him. 


VIR) TNX PR) OORT ran 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 8. 36—4. 7 


He hath found out all the way of knowledge, 


And hath given it unto Jacob his servant, 
And to Israel that is beloved of him. 


[Afterward did she appear upon earth, 
And was conversant with men. | 


This is the book of the commandments of God, 
And the law that endureth for ever: 


All they that hold it fast are appointed to life ; 
But such as leave it shall die. 


Turn thee, O Jacob, and take hold of it : 
Walk towards her shining in the presence of the light thereof. 


Give not thy glory to another, 
Nor the things that are profitable unto thee to a strange nation. 


O Israel, happy are we: 
For the things that are pleasing to God are made known unto us. 


Be of good cheer, my people, 
The memorial of Israel. 


Ye were sold to the nations, 
Lut not for destruction : 


Because ye moved God to wrath, 
Ye were delivered unto your adversaries. 


lor ye provoked him that made you 
By sacrificing unto demons, and not to God. 


36. For “knowledge ’ S has ‘ wisdom’, probably in accordance with the original. Comp., however, verses 27 and 32 
above. The passage reflects Jewish particularism, and is evidently based on Sir. xxiv. 8 foll. Cf. Prov. viii. 31. 

37 has long been suspected as a Christian gloss (Grotius, Hitzig, Hilgenfeld, Kneucker, Rothstein). Greek and Latin 
Fathers cite it in the interests of the Logos doctrine. See Introd., § 10. In S the subject is masc., i.e. God: 
‘revealed himself and was seen’ So L and Ar. In G the subject is probably God as in verse 36, but it might be 
wisdom (knowledge) ; cf. Prov. vill. 31. 


IV. 1 1s evidently connected with iv. 36 (rather than 37). The wisdom which God has bestowed on Jacob is 
identified with the Torah, which is eternal. S ‘book and memorial of the commandments... to all who hold it fast 
it shall be (for) life’. The addition ‘and memorial’ is evidently an extension of the original. 

2. The expression is varied in S: 

Turn and incline, O Jacob ; 
Lay hold and go in its path (cf. Prov. iii. 18, iv. 13) 
Toward the brightness of its light (cf. Isa. }x. 3). 

3. For ‘glory’, S ‘ praise and honour’, and for ‘ profitable ’ (suppepovtra G), S ‘good and advantageous’, which 
are evidently paraphrastic expansions. ‘Glory’ prob. in Hebr. original 117 (Dan. xi. 21). 

4. S ‘ Happy are we, happy art thou . . . What is pleasing to God we know.’ This last clause conforms to the 


Hebrew idiom, which would here be 2YT pox 3303 (cf. Deut. xxiii. 17). 


SONGS OF LAMENTATION AND COMFORT ADDRESSED (a) BY JERUSALEM TO HER EXILED CHILDREN, AND (6) OF 
CONSOLATION ADDRESSED BY GOD TO JERUSALEM, Iv. 5-v. 9 (document C). (Verses 5 to 9a@ should be regarded as 
introductory.) 


(a) Lamentation and confort addressed by Jerusalem to her banished sons (iv. 9 6-29). The situation is that of the 
Jews in exile (verses 8, 10), just as in chap. i, and the language is obviously moulded on that of the Deutero-Isaiah, 
but, unlike the Deutero-Isaiah, the language of lamentation is more prominent, and the situation is painted in darker 
colours. In verses 7 foll. confession is made of past transgression (as in i. 17-11. 12) for which the present calamities 
are the penalty (iv. 6). In iv. 17-29 the exiles are exhorted to cry to God and deliverance from their enemies will 
come. Though the present be painful it shall speedily end, and better days shall come (21-24); destruction shall 
befall their foes (25 foll.), and for the exiles joy in place of the evils of the past. 

5. S renders here, as in verses 27, 30, ‘be comforted’, which is evidently a Deutero-Isaianic trait (cf. Isa. xl. 1, 
liv. 11). Also for ‘my people’, S ‘ people of God’. ‘ Memorial’ (‘remembrance’ = Hebr. 133) is the equivalent of 
‘name’, to which it frequently stands in parallelism (Exod. iii. 15 ; Job xviil. 17; Prov. x. 7). Cf. Deut. xxv. 19 and 
LXX (Kneucker). The word ‘memorial’, therefore, means those who preserve Israel's name (Grotius, Fritzsche). 

6. S ‘ your adversaries ‘(as R. V.), giving greater definiteness than G (rots trevavrios). For ‘ ye moved God to wrath’ 
(G® S L Ar.) G* has ‘we’, by obvious textual error. 

7 contains an evident reminiscence of Deut. xxxii. 16, 17. S appends to ‘him that made you’ the appositional 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 4. 8-17 


Ye forgat the everlasting God, that brought you up; 
Ye grieved also Jerusalem, that nursed you. 


For she saw the wrath that is come upon you from God, 
And said, 

Hearken, ye women that dwell about Sion: — 

For God hath brought upon me great mourning , 


For I have seen the captivity of my sons and daughters, 
Which the Everlasting hath brought upon them. 


For with joy did I nourish them ; . 
But sent them away with weeping and mourning. 


Let no man rejoice over me, 
A widow, and forsaken of many: 
For the sins of my children am I left desolate ; 


Because they turned aside from the law of God, 
And had no regard to his statutes, 


Neither walked they in the ways of God’s commandments, 
Nor trod in the paths of discipline in his righteousness. 


Let them that dwell about Sion come, 
And remember ye the captivity of my sons and daughters, 
Which the Everlasting hath brought upon them. 


For he hath brought a nation upon them from far, 
A shameless nation, and of a strange language, 


Who neither reverenced old man, 
Nor pitied child. 


And they have carried away the dear beloved sons of the widow, 
And left her that was alone desolate of her daughters. 


But I, what can I help you? 


phrase ‘the everlasting God’, an evident expansion, since it recurs in the following verse. This appellation 


‘everlasting’ attached to God (atmos) is a Deutero-Isaianic trait (Isa. xl. 28 G pow bx) which is a special 
characteristic of the document C (iv. 10, 14, 20, 22, 24, 35, v. 2). Gifford indeed remarks that atwmos seems to take 
the place of xvptos (M1). 

8. An equally evident reminiscence of Deut. xxxil. 184. S applies the term ‘ nurse’.in both clauses, 1. e. to both 
God and Jerusalem. ‘God, that ursed you... Jerusalem, that ~eaved you’ would be a closer rendering of the 
Greek. G/‘, again, in the first clause substitutes ‘us’ for ‘ you’ (as in verse 6), i. e. nuas for vuas, against G®S L Ar. 

9. S characteristically prefixes ‘Lord’ to ‘God’ in both places, and introduces the parallelism ‘the wrath which has 
come upon you and the anger from the presence of the Lord God’ ; to ‘ great’ it adds ‘ eternal’ as epithet of ‘ mourning ’. 
In 94 (‘ Hearken ye. ..") begins Jerusalem’s lamentation over the exile of her sons (9 4-16). 

10. S ‘everlasting Lord’ and ‘upon me’ (not ‘them’). The latter is probably due to a harmonizing tendency. 

11-12. S + ‘and groaning (sighs)’. Also ‘rejoice in my widowhood who am abandoned and desolated of much 
people’. The language and ideas are cast in the Deutero-Isaianic mould (Isa. xlix. 21, liv. 1, 4). S also appends an 
extra parallel clause with variation in phraseology : | 

‘ Because of the sins of my sons, 
because they turned aside from the fath of the Lord God.’ 

13. S ‘statutes and judgements’, the familiar combination in Deut. (Deut. iv. 1, &c.) The rest of the verse in 
S runs: ‘ Nor did they walk in the way of God’s statutes, nor did they tread or betake themselves to the paths of true 
instruction (lit. instruction of truth) in righteousness.’ Here ‘instruction’ (discipline) and ‘betake themselves ’ are 
expansions. ‘Truth’, however, rests on a more secure textual foundation, being found in Ge* 4! (+ ddAn@etas) L (om. 
disciplinae). And it has O.T. warrant. Cf. 1 Kings iii. 6. 

14. We have here a change from 3rd to 2nd person. This, however, should probably be consistently carried out 
through the entire verse, as in S (so Kneucker). S om.‘ come’, and has in its place the pers. pron. ‘ ye’ (‘ ye inhabitants 
of Zion, remember ’), but this is probably due to inner-Syriac corruption of \o oh ‘come ye’ to yohu/ yer 

15. Evidently echoes Deut. xxviii. 49, 50. 

_ (16.5 ‘And they took captive and carried away the beloved (sons) of the widow and her daughters” The 
daughters’ are inserted in this clause perhaps owing to the influence of verse 14 above. S omits ‘ daughters’, 
however, in the latter part of the verse: ‘ And her alone and solitary left they desolate.’ 

17 foll. After the lamentation there now begins a message of comfort. Jerusalem can afford no help, but God can. 
The question here, as frequently in O. T., implies a negation ; and this S directly expresses. 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 4. 138-28 


For he that brought these plagues upon you 
Will deliver you from the hand of your enemies. 


Go your way, O my children, go your way: 
For I am left desolate. 


I have put off the garment of peace, 
And put upon me the sackcloth of my petition : 
I will cry unto the Everlasting as long as I live. 


Be of good cheer, O my children, cry unto God, 
And he shall deliver you from the power and hand of the enemies. 


For I have trusted in the Everlasting, that he will save you ; 
And joy is come unto me from the Holy One, 

Because of the mercy which shall soon come unto you 

From the Everlasting your Saviour. 


For I sent you out with mourning and weeping: 
But God will give you to me again with joy and gladness for ever. 


For like as now they tnat dwell about Sion have seen your captivity : 
So shall they see shortly your salvation from our God, 
Which shall come upon you with great glory, and brightness of the Everlasting. 


My children, suffer patiently the wrath that is come upon you from God: 
For thine enemy hath persecuted thee ; 


But shortly thou shalt see his destruction, 
And shalt tread upon their necks. 


My delicate ones have gone rough ways ; 
They were taken away as a flock carried off by the enemies. 


Be of good cheer, O my children, and cry unto God : 
For ye shall be remembered of him that hath brought ¢hese things upon you. 


For as it was your mind to go astray from God: 
So, return and seek him ten times more. 


18. G° + vpiy after emayayarv, G4“ after ra Kaka. 

19. ‘ My’ before children om. GL, and inserted in S Ar. 

20. Jerusalem clothed in sackcloth of sorrow and supplication, the reverse of the picture in Isa. lil. 1, Ixi. 3 (cf. 
1 Bar. v. 1 below). S takes over oroAnv of G. S ‘1 will cry unto thee that livest for ever in my days’, G ‘unto the 
Everlasting in my days’ (= ‘in my life-time ’, i. e. ‘as long as I live’). 

21. Be of good cheer. S reproduces the form of Isa. li. 17, cf. li. 1, ‘awake’. G® ‘power and hand’, also Ar. 
Vet. Lat.a,6 de manu principum tnimicorum appears to presume a reading é« xepos duvacray €xyOpav (Kneucker). 
G* om. * power’, prob. due to paraphrastic expansion. S carries expansion further: ‘from the hands of the mighty 
and from the hands of rulers and from the hands of adversaries.’ 

22. S for ‘ Holy One’ has ‘ Lord God Everlasting’, after which it renders ‘ because he hath at once taken compassion 
on them on account of the compassion of God your everlasting Saviour’. G‘om. ‘ because of the mercy ’ (compassion). 
There can be little doubt that extensions have crept into the text. 

23. S ‘God’ + ‘from whom I received you’ (obvious expansion). 

24. S prefixes ‘ Lord’ to ‘ our God’, and continues: ‘and he shall bring you with great joy.’ Also ‘ everlasting 
Lord’. It may be noted, however, that this appellation of deity, xvpeos (71), while frequent and indeed characteristic 
of the document A, is in reality foreign to C (see Introd., § 11, and noteoniv.7). It is evidently introduced by S, which 
has a tendency to combine ‘ Lord’ with other designations of deity. Comp. S, verses 27 d/s, 28, 36, v. 1, 2. 

25. S ‘ My sons, be patient and endure the wrath’ (+ ‘Lord’). ‘Thine enemy’ G4°S L Ar. G® om. ‘thine’. 

26. S expands: ‘have gone into captivity and have travelled on hard rough ways’, apparently an attempt to 
represent Isa. xl. 4 (including 3J?Y and B'DI4). S continues: ‘ They have been scattered on difficult ways, they have 
been scattered like a flock that is carried off by enemies.’ ‘Scattered as a flock’ is a combination which meets us in 
Bee 4y 5 12 eee Kill (ebeaviark xiv. 27), &c. 

27. Cf. verse 5. S ‘for there shall be for you wztk the Lord remembrance from him that brought ¢hese [evils] upon 
you’. Gom. obj. to ‘brought’. 

28-29. The phraseology 1s singularly unpoetic and non-Hebraic. See Introd. § 6 (c). 

(4) Message of comfort addressed by a prophet in God’s nanie (iv. 34) to Jerusalem (iv. 30-v. 9). Obviously 
a pehdant to the address to the exiles by Jerusalem (iv. 5~29) which precedes. The enemies of Jetusalem shall receive 
divine chastisement (iv. 31-35). In this we see the influence of Jer. lh. Help shall come from the east (iv. 36, v. 5), 
i.e. her exiled sons in Babylonia and the Euphrates lands. The language and ideas of the Deutero-Isaiah resound in 
chap. v (esp. verses 5 and 7). 

See. 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 4. 29—5. 4 


For he that brought these plagues upon you 
Shall bring you everlasting joy again with your salvation. 


Be of good cheer, O Jerusalem: 
For he that called thee by name will comfort thee. 


Miserable are they that afflicted thee, 
And rejoiced at thy fall. 


Miserable are the cities which thy children served: 
Miserable is she that received thy sons. 


For as she rejoiced at thy fall, 
And was glad of thy ruin: 
So shall she be grieved for her own desolation. 


And I will take away her exultation in her great multitude, 
And her boasting shall be turned into mourning. 


For fire shall come upon her from the Everlasting, long to endure ; 
And she shall be inhabited of devils for a great time. 


O Jerusalem, look about thee toward the east, 
And behold the joy that cometh unto thee from God. 


Lo, thy sons come, whom thou sentest away, 
They come gathered together from the east to the west [at the word of the Holy One], 
Rejoicing in the glory of God. 


Put off, O Jerusalem, the garment of thy mourning and affliction, 
And put on the comeliness of the glory that cometh from God for ever. 


Cast about thee the robe of the righteousness which cometh from God ; 
Set a diadem on thine head of the glory of the Everlasting. 


For God will show thy brightness unto every region under heaven. 


For thy name shall be called of God for ever 
The peace of righteousness, and the glory of godliness. 


30. Be of good cheer recurs here, as previously, iv. 5, 21,27. called thee by name is naturally expressed in S 
analogously to Dan. 1. 7 (cf. Phil. ii. 9). 

31-32. Miserable is not an adequate rendering of deiAait. (Shall be) ‘alarmed’ or ‘affrighted ’ (S) is nearer the 
true meaning. Versions render variously. S expands the clauses of the verse: ‘ The cities shall be in dread that 
treated thee ill and rejoiced in thy downfall. The cities shall be in terror that enslaved thy sons. Thou shalt rejoice 
in their downfall. They shall be in dread who treated thee ill. She shall be in dread who received thy sons.’ 
S seems to luxuriate in repetition of the phrase. 

33. S om. second clause of parallelism 2” Jvofasz, but amplifies the apodosis: ‘So shall she be grieved and vexed.’ 

The city (sing.) which is vaguely referred to in verses 32-5 is evidently Babylon (= Rome). 

34. A strange confusion has arisen in G4, which reads dyadpa, ‘statue’, ‘idol’, for dyadAlapa, ‘ exultation’ (G®). 
This is reflected in the conflate reading of S, ‘J will take away from her the idols and the exultation of great assemblies, 
and the joy shall become mourning.’ 

35. The conception is evidently derived from Jer. li. 58. Kneucker thinks that we have here a reference to the 
eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79, which would of course furnish a ¢/erm. a guo as regards date of document C (Introd., 
pp. 51 foll.), but the expression in the text is far too general in character. 


The demons who are to inhabit the desolated city are a feature borrowed from Isa. xili. 21, 22; Jer. li. 37. 
36. The opening clause reflects Isa. xlix. 18, lx. 4. 


V. 1. Again, as in iv. 20, S reproduces grohiv of G. affliction, S+‘and suffering’, ‘and array thyself in the splendour 
which is from the Lord God unto glory everlasting’. Both conceptions and language resemble Isa. li. 1. 

2. dutdois, ‘robe’, should rather be rendered by ‘tunic ’, viz. the Hebr. ?°Yt) of Isa. Ixi. 10, of which this passage is 
evidently an echo. G there renders by x:réva, but demo's is the rendering in other passages wbere the same Hebrew 
word occurs, 1 Sam. ii. 19, Xv. 27, xxiv. 12 (11 Hebr.); Ps. cviii. 28 (cix. 29 Hebr.). 

This Baruch passage is the reverse of Ps. of Sol. ii. 21, 22, where the pirpa or ‘ diadem’ (Heb. WS) 1s put off. We 
have already seen (Introd., § 6) how close is the parallel between 1 Bar. iv. 37-v. 8 and Ps. of Sol. xi. 3-7. Here it may 


be noted that in S the military ‘helmet’ (Sauz77é) tak the pl ‘di , woman’s head-d 
1 ee S = e 
tee ii (SysiMers rn ( ) es the place of the ‘diadem’ as the wom head-dress. See 
3- S ‘unto every man upon all the earth’. 


ieee godliness’, is the equivalent of the Hebr. ‘fear of the Lord’ (so S) as in Job xxviii. 28; comp. Gen. xx. II. 
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Arise, O Jerusalem, and stand upon the height, 
And look about thee toward the east, 


And behold thy children gathered from the going down of the sun unto the rising thereof [at the 
word of the Holy One], 
Rejoicing that God hath remembered them. 


For they went from thee on foot, 
Being led away of their enemies: 


But God bringeth them in unto thee 
Borne on high with glory, as oz a royal throne. 


For God hath appointed that every high mountain, and the everlasting hills, should be made low, 


And the valleys filled up, to make plain the ground, 
That Israel may go safely in the glory of God. 


Moreover the woods and every sweet-smelling tree have overshadowed Israel [by the command- 
ment of God]. 


For God shall lead Israel with joy in the light of his glory 
With the mercy and righteousness that cometh from him. 


5. Evidently reflects the Isaianic passages, Isa. li. 17 and Ix. 4, and these either affect the version in S (e. g. ‘awake’ 
repeated, a Deutero-Isaianic trait) or S reflects the existence of a variant G in closer adhesion to the Isaianic model. 
Similarly ‘ gathered’, S +‘and coming to thee’; cf. Isa. lx. 4. Note in S the military feature ‘ by the tents’ in place 
of ‘upon the height’ (G), though possibly this might arise by corruption ; see Kneucker, p. 133. 

6. G® os Opovoy, ‘as [on] a royal throne’, lit. ‘throne of the kingdom’, has occasioned some difficulty. This seems 
to have been early felt, for in G** L and Ar. we have ‘children of the kingdom’, i.e. royal sons. The passage is 
obviously based on the Isaianic passages, Isa. xlix. 22, Ix. 4, 9, and Ixvi. 20, descriptive of the restoration of Jewish 
exiles. Are we to interpret as Opévov as meaning that the children are to be carried in state as a royal throne 
(a palanquin or sedan chair (Isa. Ixvi. 20)), or, as seems more natural and as 5 (‘carried aloft in glory on a royal 
throne ’) warrants us in supposing, should we interpret s @pevov as equivalent to ‘as on athrone’? This has the appear- 
ance of, and probably is, a Hebraism = ND23, the well-known pregnant use of 3, GA, § 118.6. It would be perilous to 
base upon such a slender sporadic example any argument for a Hebraic original of the document C in face of the 
evidence already set forth (Introd., §§ 6, 9. 1). Let us remember that this document came from a patriotic Hellenic 
Jew familiar with his O. T., both in Greek and Hebrew. Examples of the pregnant use of 3 he would find reflected in 
his Greek Scriptures, 1 Kings viii. 24; Hos. ii. 5, 17, ix. 9. xl. 10. Before deciding upon a Hebr. original we must 
give due play to the considerations that should weigh with us as to the effect produced upon the Greek diction of Jews 
familiar with the Hebr. Scriptures as well as with ‘the LXX, the constant reading of which by Hellenist Jews has 
unconsciously affected their Greek’. See Moulton, Gr. of V. ZT. Greek, vol. i, p. 13.1 Cf. also above, i. 15, 11. 26. 

7. Evidently based in idea and phraseology on Isa. xl. 4. S om. ‘and the everlasting hills (mounds) ’ of Gand after 
‘made low’+‘and rough places shall become smooth and level’, in closer approximation to the Isaianic original ; 
comp. iv. 26 above. 

8. S ‘all trees of the wood’. 

9. S ‘For the God of Israel shall go before you’, in closer adherence to Isa. lil, 12, Iviii. 8; Exod. xi. 21. For 
‘Him’ (of G® L) G4S Ar. read ‘ God’. 


1 See the note by General Editor in Introd., § 6, and that in the Ps. of Sol. (vol. 11), § 5. 
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INTRODUCTION 


PROBABLY most readers approach these relics of the past with a controlling opinion or 
prejudice in their minds, whether they are conscious of the fact or not. If, however, we wish 
to form a just appreciation of the significance of an ancient document, we must clear our minds 
of prepossessions and let it speak to us. We must be careful neither to overlook things which 
are there, nor to read into it things which are not there. It may have been mere chance 
which caused it to survive the wreck of much else that we could wish had been saved; but it 
is more likely that it was preserved because of some intrinsic merit, or because of something 
in it which specially appealed to the sympathies of its earliest readers. 


§1. NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE WORK. 


The so-called £pistle of Feremy reads more like a sermon or hortatory address than a letter ; 
a fact which may account for its characteristic repetitions. The author is very much in earnest, 
as becomes a preacher. The idolatry he denounces is no imaginary picture, but the reality of 
his own environment. And it is not the idolatry of Canaan, so strongly condemned by the 
prophets of Yahweh, nor that of Egypt, which Jeremiah might have denounced had he long 
survived his forced migration to that uncongenial region. It is the idolatry of Babylon. For 
‘Babylon’, in the author's use, is evidently not a mask for some other land or city. Not only 
is he aware of a very peculiar custom there prevalent, which Herodotus has also noted (v. 43 ; 
cf. Hdt. i. 199); but many incidental allusions and individual touches agree with other known 
features of Babylonian religion. (See the notes on vv. 4, 11, 15, 30-32. 41, 43.) Had ‘ Babylon’ 
meant Egypt, the degrading animal-worship, of which the author of Wisdom makes so much, 
would hardly have escaped the shafts of his eager though not very profound satire. 


§ 2. PROBABLE DATE. 


But what Babylon was it? Was it the Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar the Great, whose 
magnificent temples were enriched with the plunder of nations and maintained by the tribute 
of a subject world? Was it Babylon in its imperial splendour, as Jechonias and the men of 
the First Captivity saw it—Babylon as it was when the susceptible heart of the poet-priest 
I:zekiel was so powerfully impressed by the carven and painted symbols of its immemorial 
faith? Not Babylon in its glory, but Babylon in its decay, as Herodotus saw it more than 
a century afterwards; or rather as Alexander saw it, crumbling slowly away, yet still, in its 
ruined majesty, preserving enough of its ancient splendour to induce the conqueror of the world 
to choose it for his future capital and seat of empire. When our author makes Jeremiah predict 
a sojourn of the Jews in Babylon for ‘seven generations’, he does it deliberately. He can hardly 
have been ignorant of the famous prophecy of the seventy years, or of the less-heeded estimate 
of three generations involved in the statement that the exiles were to serve Nebuchadnezzar 
and his son and his son’s son (Jer. xxv. 12; xxvii. 7). He seems, in fact, to be giving us a clue 
to his own period. Seven generations, allowing forty years to the generation according to Old 
Testament reckoning, would cover 280 years. If we count from the exile of Jechonias (597 B.C.), 
this brings us to the year 317 B.C., or counting (as the author may have done) from 586 B.C., 
the year of the final Captivity, we arrive at 306 B.C., some thirty years after the arrival of 
Alexander in Babylon. It must not be forgotten that the Jews who returned to Palestine in 
consequence of the Edict of Cyrus were only a small part of the Jewish population of Babylonia. 
Great numbers of them were perfectly satished with their adopted country, and no more desired 
to return to Judaea than our own colonists in Australia or New Zealand desire to return to 
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the narrower conditions of English life. What is more, they not only went beyond the advice 
of Jeremiah (xxix. 4-7) in the matter of regarding the land of their exile as their permanent 
home. Many of them assumed Babylonian names, implying at least an identification of the 
God of Israel with Bel-Merodach or Nebo ; and there must always have been a strong temptation 
to assimilate themselves entirely to their neighbours in the customs and manners of life. Doubtless 
there was considerable leakage from the synagogue to the indigenous worships. Some might 
sincerely believe that the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple and the overthrow of their national 
independence were proof enough of the superiority of the Babylonian gods. Others would 
surrender themselves to the influence of more sordid considerations (cf. Jer. xliv. 17 f.). The 
zeal of loyal spirits would naturally be roused by this state of things; and pieces like the one 
before us might have been circulated among the weak believers and waverers as dissuasives from 
the folly of exchanging the religion of the prophets for any lower form of faith and life. 


§ 3. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


If the author belongs to anything like so early a date, he probably wrote in Hebrew, not 
Greek. But this probability is greatly strengthened by a careful study of the phenomena of 
the Greek text. It is incredible that a piece so formless, so confused, so utterly destitute of the 
graces of style, as this ‘Epistle’ now is, should have been thought worthy of preservation in 
the Alexandrian Canon of Scripture, had such been its original condition. Our translators and 
their Revisers have done their best; but what a poor halting semblance of sense, not to say 
manifest nonsense, the result too often is! Harmony with context and logical connexion of 
thought are often untraceable. We are presented with a voluble but ill-connected succession 
of propositions, bearing little visible relation to each other beyond a general animus against 
idolatry. But almost every verse exhibits peculiarities which suggest translation, and that from 
a Hebrew original, as will be seen by reference to the notes on the text. It 1s, of course, 
often easier to see that the Greek is more or less suspicious than to divine the true reading of 
the lost Hebrew archetype. A suggestion may seem plausible, even probable, without being 
right. But a possible sense is better than nonsense and may be accepted provisionally, in preference 
to the assumption that we have before us nothing better than the crude effusion of an illiterate 
fanatic. Amid al] such uncertainties one thing appears to be certain. It is that in this £pzs¢le 
of Feremy there are places where the strange phraseology of the Greek can only be accounted 
for by assuming that the writer of it supplied the wrong vowels to some Hebrew word which 
he was translating, or mistook some Hebrew consonant for another resembling it, or could only 
guess at the meaning of a corrupted text. His MS. may have been badly written or have become 
illegible in places through time and use. Perhaps also, like some of his modern commentators, 
he was not himself a too expert Hebraist, though capable enough of a certain careless and 
misleading fluency in Greek, which enabled him to conceal lack of knowledge under a surface 
of smoothly-expressed inaccuracies. It may suffice to examine a few of the more striking 
instances here, referring to the notes on the text for a more complete presentation of the evidence. 

(1) V.12: ‘from rust and moths’. The true meaning; but the Greek has amo ot kai 
Bpwpatov =‘ from rust and foods’. In LXX Bpepatra = Da (Gen. xli. 35 f) or 23ND (Gen. vi. 21) 
Jood. The translator read the latter word here, instead of oak from «a devourer (= moth or grub; 
cf. Mal. iii. 11; Isa. li. 8; Matt. vi. 19 ois cal Bpdows = 2D) YY moth and devourer). The translator 
supplied the wrong vowel-points in reading his unpointed Hebrew text. 

(2) V. 20: ‘They are as one of the beams of the temple; and men say their hearts are eaten 
out, &c. Here there is no apparent connexion of thought, and the Greek does not help us. But 
the words ras d€ xapdias attéy gpaciv suggest a corruption of the common Hebrew phrase ‘to say 
in one’s heart’ = ¢o think. The original sense may thus have been: And he (the idol) is like 
a beam (i.e. a mere log) inside the temple (cf. 1 Kings vl. 15); yet they think that he eats! 
(i.e. consumes the offerings made to him). For eating, as a proof of being a ‘living god’, see 
Bel 6. Our translator pointed yn instead of yn2° (Num. xxi. 4). 

(3) V. 31: Gk. btppetovow, drive chariots. Not even a Jew of 100 B.C. would have 
accused the Babylonian priests of careering about in chariots inside their temples, and that 
with all the outward signs of mourning upon their bodies, rent clothes, shaven heads, &c. But 
read ‘they weep’ instead of ‘they drive chariots’, and the context is satisfied, and all becomes 
clear. It is merely a matter of writing 133°, which was perhaps miswritten 133% in the translator's 
MS., for 129 they ride. Cf. v. 32, and the notes zz Joc. The reference is to services of mourning 
for the gods, especially Dumuzi = Tammuz (see Cuneiform Texts, vol. xv). 
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(4) V. 35. ‘They can neither give riches zor money’ (xadxov): a false antithesis, and incon- 
gruous with the context (v. 34; cf. 1 Sam. i. 7). What is obviously required is ovre meviay, ‘nor 
poverty’: Prov. xxx. 8. The translator may have mistaken a badly written t™ foverty for wn, 


and then guessed that this was a remnant of ’yni (= xaAxds). But if nobn in Ps. x. 8, 10 really 


means 6 wévns (LXX and Syr.), it may be that nizon (= mevia) stood in the Heb. Ms. of our 
Epistle, and the Greek translator, not being acquainted with the rare word, identified it with the 
like-sounding yadxds ; cf. the transliterations of Heb. words in LXX. 

(5) V7. 54. ‘Neither can they judge . .. being unable: for they are as crows between heaven 
and earth. The point of the comparison is obscure. Moreover, a verb seems wanting, as crows 


are not always in the air. “Advvarou dvtes is perhaps a misrendering of 7 9D (cf. Job xxviii. 4 
with v. 16, xxxi. 16), and dormep ai (AQ™S recte) xop@rat may be due to misreading D'35y5 for Days. 
We thus get the sense: for they hang suspended—like the clouds—between heaven and earth. 
The reference would be to plated wooden images hung against the walls of the temples. 

(6) V. 59. ‘ Therefore it is better to be a king that showeth his manhood ...than such false 
gods. Was such a feeble truism worth writing or worth preserving? Could it ever have proved 
edifying to any readers whatever? But let us look at the context. The other comparisons of 
the verse are a vessel, a door, a wooden pillar—all inanimate objects. Emend Better is a stick 
(Ezek. xxxix. 9) i the hand of a mighty man... than the false gods, and harmony and sense 
are restored to the whole verse. (Heb. 22 2 222 210 instead of 322 AXW 122 310.) 

(7) V.68. ‘The (wild) beasts are better than they: for they can get under a covert, and 
help themselves. The object of getting under a covert is surely to Azde; and it is almost self- 


evident that atrd deAjoat represents Heb. nbyad to Aide themsclues. The translator vocalized 


the word wrongly, reading poxind to profit them (cf. Isa. xxx. 5) instead of poynd to hide. 

(8) V’. 72. ‘The bright purple that rotteth upon them.’ The Greek has ‘the purple avd the 
marble that rotteth upon them’. As I pointed out long ago (Var. Apocr. in loc.), this is clearly 
a case of confusion between wv byssus, fine linen, and its homophone wv alabaster or marble 
(Cant. v. 15). ‘Marble’ does not ‘rot’, ‘fine linen’ does; and ‘purple and fine linen’ go together 
(Exod. xxvi. 1; Prov. xxxi. 22; Luke xvi. 19). 

For a not inconsiderable amount of similar evidence the notes on the text may be consulted. 
Altogether it would seem difficult to avoid the conclusion that our £//stle is a free translation 
of a lost Hebrew original. In that case, the Greek version may very well be considerably later 
in date, and may even belong to the age of the Maccabees. 
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1 A copy of an epistle. which Jeremy sent unto them which were to be led captives into Babylon 
by the king of the Babylonians, to certify them, as it was commanded him of God. 

2 Because of the sins which ye have committed before God, ye shall be led away captives into 

3 Babylon by Nabuchodonosor king of the Babylonians. So when ye be come unto Babylon, ye 


1. copy of an epistle, which Jeremy sent. (Avriypagov émotoAns ns adméoterkev “Lepepias = NUN PLM 
nbw %; cf. Ezra iv. 11; v. 6.) It is nowhere stated in the body of the letter that Jeremiah wrote 
it. The statement might be only the guess of an editor or translator who remembered Jer. xxix and 
2 Macc. ii. 2. Some such introductory formula, however, seems almost necessary to the understanding of what 
follows; and, upon the whole, the superscription is probably an integral part of the original composition. 
Cf. the last clause ‘as it was commanded him of God’ with v. 3 ‘Z will bring you out’ and v. 7 ‘ mzne angel’. 

Why does not the author say ‘ Jeremiah she prophet’, after the precedent of Jer. xxix. 1 and 2 Macc. ii. 1? 
He assumes that every reader will know who ‘ Jeremiah’ was, although others besides the prophet bore the 
name (e.g. 2 Kings xxiv. 18 = Jer. Iii. 1). But doubtless in his day the others would not be thought of. 
The mention of the name would at once suggest the great prophet whose importance had come to overshadow 
that of all the other great figures of the past in the imagination of later generations. 

them which were to be led: i.e. were about to be led, or were on the point of being led (rots ayOynao- 
pevovs). There is no mention of such a letter being sent by Jeremiah to the captives deported by Nebuzaradan 
in 586 (‘the remnant of the people’; Jer. xxxix. 9). The prophet was, however, so kindly treated by the 
Chaldeans that, had he wished to do so, he would probably have been permitted to communicate with his 
unfortunate countrymen. But the record is silent; and, besides, the whole character of the letter is quite 
unlike the sort of appeal which the dreadful circumstances of the time would have elicited from the tender heart 
and powerfully stirred sympathies of the prophet. No satire on idolatry, however brilliant, no series of gibes 
and jests at the gods of the conquerors, however ingeniously conceived and bitterly expressed, could seem other 
than strangely ill-timed to the poor captives, cowering in abject fear before their conquerors, in the very hour 
of what seemed to be the irretrievable ruin of their country and the triumph of the gods of Babylon. 

The letter of Jer. xxix is expressly stated to have been sent to the exiles (of 597) when already established 
in Babylon (see vv. 1, 4, 7); not when they were on the point of leaving their own country, as our superscrip- 
tion affirms in regard to the captives to whom this ‘ Epistle of Jeremy ’ is supposed to be sent. 

the king of the Babylonians. The same expression recurs in 7. 2, and is, so far as it goes, an indication 
that the heading is due io the composer of the letter. The phrase of the canonical books is ‘the king of 
Babylon’ (Kings, Jer., Ezek., &c.), which the Syriac has in both places here also. See also Baruch i.g 11 f. 
It would be somewhat strange if a Greek translator had rendered so easy and common a phrase as the 


Heb. baa 75m in this unnatural way. (Was the original phrase 2023 =a NDID? Cf. Ezra iv. g for ‘the 
Babylonians ’.) 

to certify them. Rather, ‘to report unto them. This word dvayyéAAw in LAX mostly represents 
Heb. 1939, ‘announce, report, give a message’; e.g. Jer. xvi. 10 ef saep. 

2. Rather, ‘It is on account of your sins which ye have sinned before God, that ye will be brought to 
Babylon as captives. Cf. Jer. xxxix. 7; 2 Kings xxv. 7. The writer is not predicting, as the English of both 
A. V.and R. V. seems to imply. He is declaring the moral cause of the banishment which, as they well knew, 
awaited them. It is as though the people had asked the question supposed in Jer. xvi. 10. 

Since it was, strictly speaking, Nebuzaradan who carried away the people after the fall of Jerusalem in 586, 
z Kings xxv. 11, while (according to 2 Kings xxiv. 10-16) Nebuchadnezzar himself carried away Jehoiachin 
and his fellow-captives, it would seem that our author really intends the earlier captivity of 597. The next 
verse, in fact, summarizes the message of the prophet to the exiles of the first captivity, Jer. xxix. 4-11. 

3. Lit. ‘ye shall be there many years and a long time unto seven generations; but after this I will bring 
you out thence with peace.’ Cf. Jer. xxix. 10, 11. The datum ‘unto seven generations’ is quite inexplicable 
if the author was acquainted with the writings of Jeremiah and felt himself bound by their data in such a matter. 
It is difficult to imagine any Jew of literary pretensions ignorant of that prophet’s limit of ‘seventy years’ for 
the Babylonian Captivity (Jer. xxv. 12; xxix. 10). It is, of course, possible that the author was thinking 
of another passage of Jeremiah, viz. xxvii. 7. There the prophet estimates the divinely appointed duration of 
Babylonian dominion at three generations. ‘All the nations’, he says, ‘shall serve Azm ' (i.e. ‘ Nebuchadnezzar 
the king of Babylon’), ‘ and his son, and his son's son, until the time of his own land come. This might be 
regarded as limiting the duration of the Captivity also to three generations; and we miglt suppose that 
a Hebrew } (= 3) has been confused with t (= 7) in the original text of our Epistle. But see the Introduction, 
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shall remain there many years, and for a long season, even for seven generations: and after 
4that I will bring you out peaceably from thence. But now shall ye see in Babylon gods of 
s silver, and of gold, and of wood, borne upon shoulders, which cause the nations to fear. Beware 
therefore that ye in no wise become like unto the strangers, neither let fear take hold upon you 
because of them, when ye see the multitude before them and_behind them, worshipping them. 
.7 But say ye in your hearts, O Lord, we must worship thee. For mine angel is with you, and 
81 myself do care for your souls. For their tongue is polished by the workman, and they 


§ 2, for what appears to be a more probable solution of the difficulty. The Syriac cuts the knot, reading 
‘until seventy years ; and after seventy years I will bring you forth from thence in peace’. ‘ With peace’ (pe7’ 


elpnvys = oyu) occurs in LXX Gen. xxvi. 29; Exod. xviii. 23. | | 

Since Jer. xxvii. 7 does not appear in the LXX (see Q™8), it would seem that our epistoler was not 
dependent on that source for his knowledge of Jeremiah’s writings, but was acquainted with the Heb. text. 

4. But now shall ye see. Nuvi d5¢ decGe = INTN ANY, And now, ye will see: cf. Gen. xxxii. 11; 

Exod. Xx Mil. 34. 

gods of silver, and of gold, and of wood. Vulgate: ‘gods of gold, and of silver, and of stone, and of 
wood.” But cf. Ps. exv. 4, cxxxv. 153; Jer. x. 4 for ‘silver and gold’. For the addition (found also in Syr.), 
see Deut. iv. 28, xxix. 17; Dan. v. 4. Obviously, stone would be too heavy a material for gods which were to 
be ‘borne upon shoulders’; i.e. carried in procession by the priests on their festivals, as depicted in the 
Assyrian sculptures. The ‘gods of silver and of gold’, moreover, were not of solid metal; but of wood 
overlaid with the precious ores. See Isa. xl. ro f., xli. 6f., xliv. r2-17, xlvi. 6 f.3 Jer. x. 3-5. 

which cause the nations to fear. Lit. ‘showing (or dzsp/aying) a fear to the nations’ (dexvivras poBov 
Tots Oveow = NW ONATAN O'NW, ‘making the nations behold an object of fear’). A ‘fear’ or ‘dread’ 
denotes a deity in Aramaic (N23, Syr. lu) as well as in Hebrew (NM); Isa. viii. 12 f.; Ps. Ixxvi. 12; 
IMB, Gen. xxxi. 42. The curious Greek phrase, which is usually explained by reference to Ps. Ix. 5 (‘ Thou 
hast made thy people see hard things’), suggests the Hebrew original given above, with its characteristic 
paronomasia or play upon like-sounding words (smar’im méra), which the translator failed to reproduce in 
Greek. So the LXX everywhere ignores this feature of Hebrew style. 

5. Rather, ‘ Beware, then, lest ye also become wholly assimilated to the foreigners, and fear at them 

(i.e. the idols) seize you, when ye see a crowd before and behind them bowing down to them.’ This again 


suggests a Hebrew original. “39 omy isn one AN 493 9925 ons Oy OTN ADT ‘© onwowa. Note 
especially the agopowévres apopowljre = YOIN ADI (the compound Greek verb seems peculiar to this Epistle 
in LXX: see Tromm), and éx’ adrots = 07°) ‘on account of them’, as the source of the fear. For the phrase 
‘fear take (or seize) you’, see Ps. xlviii. 7; Exod. xv. 15. ‘ Before and behind them’: i.e. in the procession. 

6. But say ye in your hearts. The Greek has ‘your understanding’ (79 d:avoia), as in Gen. xvii. 17 ; 
xxvii, gr. Heb. 033293 ‘in your heart’ (sing.). The Greek of what follows (cot det rpooxuvety, Aéorora) 
might represent Heb. 24% minnwad 75. The verse, however, may be an interpolation. It breaks the connexion 
between vv. 5, 7 (see note on v. 7), and is omitted by LXX4. 

7. For mine angel is with you: recalls Exod. xxiii. 23, xxxii. 34 ; Gen. xxiv. 7, xlviii. 16; Exod. xxiii. 20; 
Num. xx. 16. 

The next clause should run: ‘And he (emphatic) careth for your lives.’ The original verse may have been 
something of this kind : 

pane *axdi 15 


spoved) yay Nim 


Cf. Gen. xxvi. 24; Isa. xliii. 5; Ps. exlii. «: Jer. xxx. 14, 17. (For the plur. ras yuyds = wad sing., cf. 
Ps. xix. 8, xxxili. 19 LXX.) 

God is represented as speaking directly, as in v. 3. No doubt, the author felt that the whole message was 
a “word of God’, like all prophetic utterances. But the present verse may perhaps be a direct quotation from 
sonie poetical or prophetical piece. It does not seem likely that an author writing in Greek would have chosen 
to use the phrase éxlyray ras Wuyxas tyov in this special sense, unless he had had such a word as Ww (or wpa, 
Prov. xx1x. 10) before him. ‘To seek a man’s soul or life’ generally implies a murderous, not a benevolent 
motive. See Ps. xxxv. 4, xxxviii. 13, &c.; 2 Sam. iv. 8 (all wpa). For wit = éxéyra, see also Gen. ix. 5. 
Perhaps the author intended this last use: ‘And he requireth or will require (i.e. avenge) your lives.’ (So 
Syr. ‘The A. of the Lord—"” qwbn for saxbp—is with you, and he will avenge your souls.) Further, why 
ex€yrov, and not éx€yret (or éxlyrjoec), if the author was not translating a Heb. participle? 


8-16. fdols, though made of costly materials and richly adorned, are powerless to help or to hurt. 
8. For their tongue is polished by the workman (more lit.a craftsman. réxrwv = wn, Isa. xl. 18, 20; a carver 


or graver In wood, metal, or stone). Heb. perhaps: wan 2 Aw onwd 5 (sharpened rather than polished); a 

paronomasia. Cf. Ps. Ixiv. 4, cxl. 4. xatefvopévy here only in LXX (Tromm). If ‘ polished’ were what the 

author intended, this might represent Heb. apy or ADDY. It is implied that the images’ mouths were open, 
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9 themselves are overlaid with gold and with silver; yet are they but false, and cannot speak. And 

taking gold, as it were for a virgin that loveth to go gay, they make crowns for the heads of their 
10 gods: and sometimes also the priests convey from their gods gold and silver, and bestow it upon 
11 themselves; and will even give thereof to the common harlots: and they deck them as men with 
12 garments, evew the gods of silver, and gods of gold, and of wood. Yet cannot these gods save 
13 themselves from rust and moths, though they be covered with purple raiment. They wipe their 
14 faces because of the dust of the temple, which is thick upon them. And he that cannot put to 


as if to speak (scz/. oracles). The connexion of thought with what precedes may be: ‘Fear them not, for,’ &c. 
The verse is reminiscent of Ps. cxv. 4, 5a. 

and they themselves: i.e. their bodies (Greek atta te: cf. //vadi. 4). Heb. pyyy) or paw. The whole 
clause may have been: D532) 3mt3 ADM) oOvsyyr. 

yet are they but false. wevd7 = “pw, Jer. x. 14, xill. 25, @ deceplion or fraud, of an idol. Render: ‘ but 
they are a fraud.’ Heb. apy on); after which the verse concludes with 13795 say xy. 

g. Lit. ‘And as for a virgin fond of adornment, taking gold they make crowns upon the heads of their gods.’ 
@edéxoopos only here in LXX. Heb, oandy exacby miwy wy anroinpd sy ayn abdinad awe. Cr. 
(erin eevee son Zech Vin ii. 

10, Lit. ‘But there are also times when the priests, filching from their gods gold and silver, spend it on 
themselves’. Heb. perhaps 13) DNDN 199) DV I; thapetoGar = 331, Job xxi. 18. Kxatavadicxw els Th, 
‘to spend upon a thing,’ is a classical phrase. The verb renders Heb. 53x ‘to eat, consume,’ Jette ame geal. 
Possibly ets éavrovs (= nnd) is due to the translator’s having misread pnd ‘ bread’ as pnd. The Heb. will then 
have been: ond Sax) or sdoxy ond) ‘and eat bread’ (— least sGenve xii 25,08. Xivaeae etm xine 


? 
Luke xiv. 15). Otherwise, cf. 2 Kings xii. 12 and suppose an original like wes owpd) “and would spend 
it on themselves’: so the Syriac (}pp). 

11. Render: ‘while they will give part of them (i.e. the gold and silver ornaments) even to the harlots on 
the roof’; 1.e. apparently, the roof of the temple, where perhaps they slept for coolness, as on an ordinary 
house-roof (cf. Joshua ii. 6). These would be hierodules or temple-harlots such as we know to have been 
connected with some of the Babylonian temples, e.g. that of Ishtar at Erech (adpvac=mwnp; cf. 
Gen, xxxviil. 21 f.; Deut. xxili. 17). oréyos, roof (Syr. om.), was also used for a brothel in late Greek ; and the 
variant réyos (A Q) is Aquila’s equivalent of 13? in Num. xxv. 8 ‘a vaulted tent’, rendered by the Vulg. 
lupanar, and so used in Neo-Hebrew. Cf. Lat. fornix, ‘vaulted cellar; brothel.’ Was this the author’s 


meaning here, and did he write 72pn Sy mid bp) pnp yn (‘and they would give part of them even to the 
whores by the arched bower’)? In view of the Babylonian custom, the former interpretation seems preferable. 
Indeed, it seems possible, and even probable, that the original reference was to the supposed brides of Bel, who 
slept in the shrine on the top-stage of his great pyramidal temple (see Hdt. i. 181). 


and they deck them as men with garments, &c.= yyy 3a? bx ney Apo nbs ne wad oN ome ny 
(cf. Ezek. xvi. 11; 2 Kings x. 22). This sentence resumes the thread of the narrative from v. 9, vv. 10, 11 a 
constituting a parenthesis. 

12. Lit. ‘But these are not saved from rust and fret, arrayed in purple apparel’ = san. axdno oye pi 
yoaaw 2 DDN ; Cie ie Oe ZC eve 1O.e XXIV. 6 wesihner vii. 15; Malo. 113; Jeb xi, 28 ; 
1 Kings xxii. 10, for the vocabulary. The second clause probably belongs to this rather than to the following 
verse (Vulg., Arab.); since, if ‘rust’ refers to the tarnishing of metal, ‘ fret’ (Bpwmara) seems to indicate the 
ravages of moths or grubs in clothing. The genitive absolute is, therefore, incorrectly used by the translator. 
But, further, Bpdpata in the LXX generally means /ood (Heb. Dok or DIND), Tromm. gives twenty-one 
instances of Bpwpata = Sox (e.g. Gen. xli. 35 f.) and ten of Bpopata = Soxp (Gen. vi. 21). It is evident that 
‘from rust and food’ cannot be right. We probably have here another instance of error in translation from the 
Hebrew original. If box} stood in the unpointed text, the translator may be supposed to have pointed 
22ND (= xai Bp.) instead of 2&3 ‘and from a devourer’ (i.e. moth or grub; Mal. iii. 115 cf. Job xiii. 28 ; 
Amos iv. 9). LXX makes the same blunder in Isa. lv. 10, giving eis Bpdow for Saxd (‘to the eater’). In 
Matt. vi. 19 also ons cat BpGots Nay represent oD) YY “moth and devourer’ (Isa. li. 8. Cf. also Assyr. 
dékilu, ‘ eater,’ ‘ grub, ‘ worm,’ &c.). : 

13. They wipe their faces. éxyacoovra is strange, if this be the meaning. We should have expected 
éxudccovow. ‘The middle voice denotes ‘to wipe away one’s own tears’, Ansh. Palat. 5.43. If the Heb. was 
DMD inp’ ‘they wipe their faces’, the translator might have pointed the verb as a passive, 379), understanding 
‘they are wiped as to their faces’ = ‘they have their faces wiped’; though the sense might rather be simply 
ibe ecssarcuwived | (Porthe verb sce Prov. xxx. 20; Isa. xxv. 8.) 

the temple is ris oikias = n'3n ‘the house’. Cf. 1 Kings vi. But nna in the sense of temple or God’s 
house (Assyr. df zd) is usually otxos in LXX, while oixéa is an ordinary dwelling-house. Did the translator use 
the latter word purposely, to express contempt for the heathen temple ? 

14 Tit. ‘And a sceptre holdeth he, as a man judge of a place, who will not destroy him who offendeth 
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death one that offendeth against him holdeth a sceptre, as though he were judge of a country. 

1s He hath also a dagger in his right hand, and an axe: but cannot deliver himself from war and 
16,17 robbers. Whereby they are known not to be gods: therefore fear them not. For like as a vessel 
that a man usceth is nothing worth when it is broken; even so it is with their gods: when they 

18 be set up in the temples their eyes be full of dust through the feet of them that come in. And 

as the courts are made sure on every side upon him that offendeth the king, as being committed 

to suffer death; even so the priests make fast their temples with doors, with locks, and bars, lest 

19 they be carried off by robbers. They light them candles, yea, more than for themselves, whereof 


against him’ = $15 spin nx aa Nd TWN AID DEW wND JOIN Haw (cf. Amos i. 5; Exod. ii. 14; Gen xx. 9). 
dveret may also stand for 2° well smite (Gen. iv. 34); a suitable word in connexion with paw (Isa. xi. 4). 
The Babylonian gods are represented on the sculptures and seal-engravings as holding sceptres, swords, axes, 
and other emblems of authority. Some of the Hittite deities at Boghaz Keui carry sceptres; and an axe 
is the common Egyptian symbol for a god. 

1s. Lit. ‘But he holdeth a dagger in (A Q) the (A) right hand and an axe’ = Heb.... ja "D2 ann yen). 
LXX has éyyetpiSvov for Heb. ann ‘sword’ in Ezek. xxi. 3, 4, 5 and elsewhere. Syr. adds: ‘in his left,” which 
may very well be right. Restore therefore : yXOWA WIN. 15%. Lit. ‘but himself from war and brigands he will 
not deliver’. The collocation ‘zwar and brigands’ is improbable; and it seems natural to suppose a confusion 
of zéAenos and zoAé€puos, such as we observe in Esther ix. 16, where we find ar6 tév zodkduwv (but B rodepiwv) 
for omND. Restoring wodeutwy (cf. A woA€uwv), here, we conjecture the following original text: WB) nN) 
by aS oven pen, and himself from enemies and spoilers he cannoi deliver (cf. Isa. xliv. 20; Obad. 5). 

16. they are known. Gk. yvwpipoi eiow, which, according to the ordinary use of the LXX, should mean 
‘they are kinsfolk’ (Ruth ii. 1) or ‘friends’ (2 Sam. iii. 8). The translator probably had the Heb. p'ytvo 
in his MS., and possibly confused the participle with the substantive. ‘The verse, which is rhetorically repeated 
in almost the same words at vv. 23, 29, 65, 69, may be reconstructed in Hebrew somewhat thus: nbx-by 
pnd INTN-bN so-by (on)oxnnd oynp. Cfoisalxxxi.3, lviieo7 ler xe Gee 

17-23. The senseless cdols are patient of all indignities. 

17. A reminiscence of Jer. xxii. 28, Hos. viii. 8, as regards the language of the first half of the verse. But 
oKxevos dvOpurov is suspicious, as it hardly means ‘a vessel ‘haf a man useth’; and if it did, the description 
would be quite superfluous. It looks as if wan earthenware (Jer. xxxil. 14: WAN 53) had been misread D8 by 
confusion of letters(w or ¥ is sometimes mistaken for “4 or 19), or perhaps rather wax. Cf. alsothe Syr., which 
gives ‘a potter’s vessel’. Lit. the Greek says: ‘ For just as a vessel of a man, if broken, becometh useless, such 
are their gods.’ The Heb. may have been: pmnoN on j2 12 PN PR pip) wan 493 9D ‘For like an earthen 
vessel broken, useless, so are their gods.’ A broken vessel is a proverb of worthlessness, Jer. xxit. 28. (The full 
stop is rightly placed here ; what follows is a new thought.) The next statement may be rendered: ‘ When 
they have been established in their houses, their eyes are (become) full of dust from the feet,’ &c. But it seems 
probable that, in the Hebrew, the clause 5°N22 D3¥! ‘set up in the houses’ (= temples), or whatever the 
phrase was which the Greek represents by xaOtdpupévwy (2 DYDD) OD) airav év tots otkots, was connected 
with the preceding words. The sense will then have been: ‘So are their gods, set up in their temples.’ Then 
followed in the Hebrew, as a new sentence: :oNan ‘Soap “py xd pry ‘their eyes are filled with dust’, &e. 
LXM4 gives xyrocs for otkors ; an interesting variant, which recalls Isa. Ixv. 3. Cf. also v. 21 and the note there. 

18. the courts are made sure on every side. Gk. wepireppaypéva: ciow ai avdrai, ‘the courts (of the 
palace) are fenced in all round’; cf. Job i. 10 (w= repippacow; Hos. ii. 6 (8) = dpdoow, ‘hedge in’). 
avAy generally = Syn ‘court’; but ‘the courts are fortified’ does not give a good sense, and aiAy sometimes 
represents Heb. nyw ‘gate’ (Ps. cxxii. 2; Esther ii. 19). Perhaps the Heb. was pyaywn yD) ‘ the gates are 
shut’. avAaé can hardly be the courts of a prison, as in Jer. xxxii. 2, xxxiii. 1 (Gifford); for that would 
require the addition of tHs PuAakis. 

as being committed to suffer death. Lit. ‘as having been led off for death’ (execution). This is not 
very intelligible ; and A prefixes the conjunction # or, which improves the sense, and may be right. QIN EVOS 
in LAX renders Heb. Ox ‘ prisoner’ (Gen. xxxix. 22; cf. xl. 3 VOX = drjxro, xiii. 16 VION = arayOnrte ; 
Isa. xiv. 17 tous é€v dmaywyy = DDR). Either this (nid DX) might have been the phrase here, or we may 
suppose an original 23% M2 ‘one led to death’ (Isa. liii. 7; Jer. xi. 19). The rest of the verse is easy. 
The whole may have run in the Hebrew pretty much as follows: o\ywn yD) sod NOIN UWS TWA WR 
sey py Pa PB AAS ovSyso3 mndsa ons ypiny oN AX 7D (a0 nod wx) mod oN WI 
‘And just as around an offender against a king the gates are shut, or around one bound for execution 
(or a man led to execution) ; SO do the priests strengthen their (the idols’) houses with doors, and locks, and 
bars, lest by the hand of spoilers they should be despoiled’. (Syr. ‘And like a man who is condemned by the 
king, ¢hezr arms are stretched out—\ike the condemned (pl.) to death. 
strengthen, &c. This points to a different Greek exemplar.) 


19. They light them candles. Rather: ‘Lamps they burn’; Gk. Avxvovs Kaiovow, which probably 
represents Heb, y>4y" ny) ‘lamps they arrange’ ; see Lev. xxiv. 4. 
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20 they cannot see one. They are as one of the beams of the temple; and men say their hearts 
21 are eaten out, when things creeping out of the earth devour both them and their raiment: they 
22 fecl it not when their faces are blacked through the smoke that cometh out of the temple: upon 
23 their bodies and heads alight bats, swallows, and birds; and in like manner the cats also. Whereby 
24 ye may know that they are no gods: therefore fear them not. Notwithstanding the gold wherewith 

they are beset to make them beautiful, except one wipe off the rust, they will not shine: for not even 
25 when they were molten did they feel it. Things wherein there is no breath are bought at any cost. 


yea, more than for themselves. A’s reading zAciovas adtots = O79 DIN ‘many for them ’, is preferable. 
The rest of the verse might have been: [7 MmnN7O) misao bay xd awe ‘of which they cannot see 
even one. 

20. They are as one of the beams of the temple; and men say their hearts are eaten out, &c. 
Evidently there is something wrong here. The connexion of thought, if any exist, between the first and second 
members of the verse is hopelessly obscure. The Greek does not help us. ‘ He is, indeed, as a beam of those 
out of the house; but their hearts they say are licked up’: surely a false contrast. It is likely that the words 
ras 6 xapdias ait&v daciv conceal the common Hebrew phrase ‘to say in one’s heart’ = to think, and that 
the sense of the original was: ‘ And he (i.e. the idol) is hke a beam of the temple, yet they think that he eats.’ 


See Bel 6 ff. for eating as a proof of being a ‘living god’. éxAcxew = pp> ‘to lap’ or ‘lick up - 
1 Kings xxii. 38, and the syn. Jn), ibid. xviii. 38; Num. xxii. 4 (of eating). The Hebrew may have been: 
snd» wow naday man mops mM And he ts like a beam of the house (or read: M39 ANPI = worep doxds trav 


éx THs oikias); ‘And they say in their heart, ‘‘ He licketh up!”’ (The translator pointed 059, as he renders: 
by a passive infin.) The verse continues, if we translate literally: ‘Of the reptiles from the earth eating up 


both themselves and their dress they are not aware,’ ‘This may have sprung from Heb. Ons% Sox npdsn wn 


say xd) anvaa, ‘The creeping things of the ground (Gen. i. 25) eat them and their robes (1 Kings xxii. 30), 
and they know not.’ (Syr. ‘They are like beams, &c.; and their heart is foolish and goeth astray; and they 
are destroyed by the reptiles of the earth, and are eaten—they and their garments. ) 

21. Lit. ‘(They are) blackened as to their face from the smoke out of the house’. The Hebrew may have 
been: nian wy om iswn ‘ Their faces are black from the smoke of the house’. Cf. Lam. iv. 8. In that 
case, pepeddvwrae (Q*) ra mpdcwra (Q™8) would represent the Hebrew more correctly than the reading of B. 
But A’s rod ék THs yis Katozévov is more likely to be original than B’s rod é« ris oixias (dittogr. from v. 20). 
It points, moreover, to the Heb. ADINAT}O nbyn (iwya) ‘(through the smoke) which goeth up from the ground ’ 


(cf. v.54 note). The Greek translator seems to have vocalized nbyn as noyn =rxaiev, fo light a lamp 
(xeNa Vile 201 Ley. XXIV. 2). 

22. swallows, and birds (Gk. /he dzrds) is a curious collocation. We should expect the name of some 
other species to be added to that of the swallow. The Syriac, accordingly, has ravens, which may be right, as the 
dominant idea would seem to be that of unclean birds (Lev. xi. 14, 15, 19). But ‘bats and swallows and [all] 
the birds’ is also possible; especially if ‘the cats’ be correct in the next clause. ‘The mention of the (domestic ?) 
cat is unique in LXX. The word (oi aiAovpo.) might conceivably represent OW (= Aram. fA, Arab. 
poiliw) or pdinn (see Talmud Bab. Hor. 13a). The Targum renders DS by this last word in Isa. xili. 22, 
xxxiv. 14. Was the word here nw ‘kites’ or ‘hawks’, which the translator misread D%% and rendered ‘cats’? 
Then the Heb. of the verse may have been ; MVNA ON DIDA ODIO ODDYA In OV IPy ONY. 
(The Syriac has: ‘And on their heads sit bats and swallows and ravens together, and also weusels. For 
ravens, Cf. v. 54.) 

23. yooerbe = Win = ‘ye may know’. :omd woncdy yocy ANA ONeN? 1D In Adan. 

24. Lit. ‘For the gold which they wear for beanty,— unless one have wiped off the rust, they will not make fo 
shine; for not even when they were being cast, were they aware (of it)’. There is no obvious relation between 
the two statements of this verse, the connecting yap notwithstanding. But it is at least evident (pace R.V.) that 
oriABw is used transitively in the former of them, as in Diosc. i. 111 and Aristaen. i. 25. The Heb. might be 
yx? (Job xli. 24) or in (Ps. xviii. 29). In the second, ‘they were molten’ or rather cast (éxwvevovto = YP¥iq) 
can hardly be nght; for the verse has in view, as the first member shows, idols overlaid or plated with the 
precious metal, not images of solid gold. The sense required, and indicated, by the context is: ‘for they do 
not know when (or that) they are dirty (or tarnished).’ Possibly the translator mispointed son ‘were brought 


forth, produced’, the real word being on were defiled (cf. Ezek. xxviii. 7 ‘defile thy brightness”: Isa. xxx. 22). 
& mepixewvra, ‘which they have round them, which they wear’; cf. Acts xxvill. 20; also ra mepixeipeva xpucia, 
plates of gold Jaid on an ivory statue, Thuc. ii. 13. Heb, AM NX? DX (NINDN? 1M2) AYEY? BY We IAM NN %3 
s3bbn (non oddnn) 13 wo xd oa (Ps. xviii, 29 IP) NY ND ANOMA AN UN. 

25. at any cost. Gk. é macys tips = WN bon; a misreading of ‘1 S53. The Heb. may have been: 
so nm pews on pomp wn baa: cf. Jer.x.14; 2 Chr. i. 16. Better: ‘At all cost they are acquired, 
in whom is no breath.’ 
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26 Having no feet, they are borne upon shoulders, whereby they declare unto men that they be 
27 nothing worth. They also that serve them are ashamed: for if they fall to the ground at 
any time, they cannot rise up again of themselves: neither, if one set them aright, can they 
move of themselves: neither, if they be set awry, can they make themselves straight: but the 
28 offerings are set before them, as if they were dead men. And the things that are sacrificed 
unto them, their priests sell and spend; and in like manner their wives also lay up part thereof 
29 in salt; but unto the poor and to the impotent will they give nothing thereof. The menstruous 
woman and the woman in childbed touch their sacrifices: knowing therefore by these things that 
30 they’ are no gods, fear them not. For how can they be called gods? because women set meat 
31 before the gods of silver, gold, and wood. And in their temples the priests sit on seats, having 
32 their clothes rent, and their heads and beards shaven, and nothing upon their heads. They roar 


26. Rather demg footless ... exposing their own shame to mankind. Cf. sa. xivieeee ieee for the first 
reproach ; for the second, Jer. xiii. 26, Nah. iii. 5. Indecent figures of gods were perhaps commoner in Egypt 
than in Babylonia, where they usually appear draped. See the procession in my Light from the East, p. 173. 
But nude and phallic figures occur on the seals. Heb. sp»dp DINATNN DYN! eed ana-by p37 psa, 

27. Lit. And even they who attend on them are ashamed = DM IY") War. The participle Geparevwv = 13¥ 
in Isa. liv. 17 also (LXX @epdérwv = TY saepe). Perhaps the translator pointed DiIT3y (Zech. ii. 13). The 
next sentence is lit. ‘On account of the rising by help of them, lest (= if?) ever he have fallen upon the ground’. 
Instead of ‘by help of them’ (8 atrav), i.e. of the attendants, LAX“ gives ‘by themselves’ (80 éavrov), 
i.e. unassisted. 8 €avrov would have been better after wéon, sing. Further, the negative must be supplied: 
‘On account of their not rising by themselves, if ever he have fallen,’ &c. Heb. perhaps: BX DD Wp oy 


SS 2B} ‘because of his rising by their hand if he have fallen to earth’. Cf. 1 Sam. v. 3, xxvili. 20. The 
Chinese say ‘A fallen Buddha rise!’ (Pi Fou-tu k‘i), of a hopeless case (Giles, Dict. 3600). The verse 
continues: ‘nor, if one have set him upright, will (= ‘can’—-a Hebraism) he move of himself, nor if he be bowed, 
will he stand erect; but as before corpses the gifts are set before them.’ The Heb. might have been: 
ond ow ond ons °D Tyr 8D YTD’ DN) 1722 wy RD NPD ND WN DN «And if a man set him up 
in his place, he will not move alone; and if he bow, he will not stand up; but as (before) the dead bread is set 
before them’. Cf. Isa. xlvi. 1, 7; and for the offerings to the dead, Ps. cvi. 28, Ecclus. xxx. 18 f., Tobit iv. 17. 
ra Sdpa = ond, Lev. xxi. 6, 8; and waparBévar = Ow, Gen. xliii. 32a]. The change from plur. to sing. 
exemplified in this verse is a common characteristic of Hebrew style (see Driver, Samuel, p. Ixix). 

28. Lit. ‘ But their sacrifices their priests sell and use up; but in like manner the women (A their wives) 
also, salting part of them, neither to a beggar nor to a pauper give any share’. In Hebrew: \ 920° o7N3N 
:MPINN NO PAN wy on (Lev. ii, 13) Nd (A = DAW?) DIN D2 JD) (Isa. iii, 14) MYR OMIAI (cf, 
petédwxa: Job xxxi. 17). Instead of wya) ‘and greedily consume’, perhaps 232) ‘and use up’ (cf. Deut. 
xxxii. 23; Gen. xxi, 15); and instead of mynd ‘salting’, perhaps non ‘spicing’ or ‘pickling’ (cf. 
Gen. |. 2, 3, 26), (The Syriac ‘their priests ca/ shem and their wives gorge themselves with them’ may indicate 
a more original text : bon edunt pr. b> consumunt; myomd vorant pr. nindin condiunt.) 

29. See Lev. xii. 4, 7, xx. 18. dzroxabypévy ‘(a woman) sting apart during menstruation’ = AT; Aexas 
(for which Q’s Aexdé is more correct), ‘a woman in childbed,’ or ‘one who has just given birth’ = naby. 
Heb. therefore: :nwyn3 nadym aA DANI, an argument which would appeal to none but orthodox Jews. 
(For the construction yvovres otv xrA., cf. Isa. xxvi. 11: yovres 8@ alcyuvOjoovra: = WI YM. Here perhaps: 
4 der Send a aby wt; cf. Q’s yore.) (yvovres is rare in LXX. It oceurs otherwise only a few times 
in the idiom yvorres yrdoer Oe = WIN YIN, Jer. xxvi. 15 et sim.) 

30. Another objection from a purely Jewish point of view. There were no priestesses or female attendants 
of Jahweh. o@ev yap is perhaps equivalent to Px ‘>, ‘For how?’ B kAyGetnoay and A xdAyOyoovra: might 
cither of them represent a Heb. impf. Sec v. 27 for waparibéacw Geois, ‘they set (food) before gods.’ The 
Heb. verse might be: 7'Y) 3M) DD ON? nyse Dw 93 | D*AbN WIP Px °D. 

31. sit on seats. So Syr.; but it is very doubtful whether dudpevo, ‘drive a chariot’ (Eurip. Androm. 108), 
can bear this meaning, although dippos may be a chair or throne (S02; Deut. xvii. 18; 1 Sam. i. 9g). Q euts 
the knot by substituting xaOiZovow, ‘they sit” The sense is perhaps not unsuitable, if the word could bear it; 
but the whole context shows that the author is thinking of the mourning for dead gods, which was a well-known 
feature of Babylonian religion, We may, therefore, suppose that the original text had 193° /hey weep, which the 
Greek translator misread yaa") ‘hey ride (see the Introduction, § 3). For the other phrases of the verse, 
cf. Lev. x. 5, 1 Sam. iv. 12, 2 Sam. xv. 32, Jer. xli. 5, Lev. xiii. 45; whence we may infer an original text: 
SYM DYN PN NI Now oONdAD NP I22 OI SANT, *AxdAveroe (here only) should probably be 
Sia °° as Q™E= yn ‘unbound’ (by unwinding the turban); a thing forbidden to_ priests, 

ev. Xxi. 10. 


32. Lit. ‘But they roar, shouting before their gods, as persons at a dead man’s wake’. 


TO meptdecrvor, 
¢ : ? 
a funeral-feast, 


perhaps renders OM (Jer. xvi. 5; cf. Amos vi. 7) = targumie “nw, XMM ‘the funeral- 
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33 and cry before their gods, as men do at the feast when one is dead. The priests also take off 
34 garments from them, and clothe their wives and children withal. Whether it be evil that one 

doeth unto them, or good, they are not able to recompense it: they can neither set up a king, 
35 nor put him down. In like manner, they can neither give riches nor money: though a man make 
36 a vow unto them, and keep it not, they will never exact it. They can save no man from death, 
37 neither deliver the weak from the mighty. They cannot restore a blind man to his sight, nor 
38 deliver any that is in distress. They can show no mercy to the widow, nor do good to the 
39 fatherless. They are like the stones that be Aewx out of the mountain, these gods of wood, and 

that are overlaid with gold and with silver: they that minister unto them shall be confounded. 
49 How should a man then think or say that they are gods, when even the Chaldeans themselves 
41 dishonour them? Who if they shall see one dumb that cannot speak, they bring him, and intreat 


feast’, eaten soon after the burial of the corpse. Cf Jer. xvi. 7: ‘And they shall not break bread unto the 
mourner, to comfort him for the dead’ (so Giesebrecht). The Heb. of the verse may have been: 125 ypyn 


sno mimes owes omnds (Ps. xxxviii. g exw). These rites of mourning for the gods recall the ‘women 


weeping for Tammuz’ of Ezek. viii. 14 and the Babylonian festivals of mourning for the same deity 
(Dumuzi). 


33. Lit. ‘From their dress taking away (a part), the priests will clothe their wives and children’. In Heb. 
SDD) DAW. MN WadM OMNIA NPY OMAN. 

34-39. Unltke Jahweh, they do nothing. Carlyle’s cry to Froude, ‘He (God) never does anything!’ may 
be remembered. The prophets of Israel thought otherwise. They thought He did everything. 

34. Lit. ‘ Neither if they have suffered evil by any one, nor if good, will they be able to repay’. Cf. 
Deut. xxxil. 35, Jer. xvi. 18, Prov. xxv. 22, and many other places. Heb. perhaps: ap WH ON yo ON 
prw> oy ND we MND «If evil or good they have received from a man, they cannot repay’. See Jer. xlii. 6; 
ob il. 10. 
put him down: lit. ‘remove him’. The Heb. of the second sentence might have been: 759 pxpad xd 
srpmd xb; tba. With this and the next two verses cf. r Sam. ii. 6-8. 

35. money; Gk. yaAxos = copper, 4 copper coin, and then collectively, money. The original phrase may 
have been p'093) wy ‘wealth and riches’, which is rendered zAodrov xat xpyyara, ‘wealth and money,’ 
2 Chron. i.12. Probably, however, yaAxés = Nw), as usual, and this Heb. term is a disguise or corruption 
of some word meaning poverty, e.g. w (cf. Prov. xxx. 8). This gives a better parallel to what precedes 
(Soavtws). Heb. nnd sda xd wey awy yo. The next sentence is based on Deut. xxiii. 22, and must have 
run pretty much as follows: :W07 xs nde xd) a ond ex a oe, 


36. Heb. spydm xd pin ama Say Jaby xd pix no. "Hrrey = 55, Job xx. 10. Perhaps rather whm 
3) 199; cf. Joel iv. 10. 

37. Lit. ‘A blind man into seeing (= visus) they will not bring round’ (wepornowow, B. A’s rapa- 
atnowor = sel beside or near is less suitable). The Greek is rather peculiar and suggests translation. Perhaps 
cis Spacw should have been ¢is épavra; and 2% may have been misread 13'¥’ (= oryocwow). Hence we get: 
ye yd nye 1y OFS «A blind man into one seeing they restore not’ (cf. Lev. xiii. 16, Isa. xxix. 17). There 
follows: soy) x5 95 aya oo “A man in straits (Isa. xxv. 4) they will not deliver’. 

38. Cf. Isa. ix. 16, Ex. i. 20, for the language. The verse falls back easily into Hebrew: | VOY nd ards 
SD" NP DMD. 

39. these gods of wood. Thi italicized words probably represent the Heb. correctly. Cf. Isa. xxi. 9, where 
LXX renders mabs by 7a xetporointa avTns, and Isa. xxxi. 7, where \37 ys5x1 ypo> sdySN is rendered ra 
XElporointa attav Ta dpyupa Kai Ta yxelpoTointa ta xpvoa. The Heb. of the clause may have been: 
ADIN mds) anim onde) yn wade ovo san vax5 ‘To the stones of the mountain are like the gods of wood 
and the gods of gold and silver’. The second clause is simply :3w2’ pa api ‘and their servants shall be 
ashamed’. See note on v. 27a. The priests are intended. 

40. Lit. ‘How then is it to be thought or proclaimed that they are gods?’ Cf. the classical use of vopila, 
‘fo believe in or acknowledge as a god’; e.g. in the indictment of Socrates : obs 7 wédts vouifer Geovs ov vopilov, 
‘not believing in the gods in which the state believes.’ Heb. perhaps: somos On 1D NTP) AD) [OND AN) 
‘And how should we believe and how proclaim that they are gods?’ 

41. they bring him, and intreat him to call upon Bel. Or, ‘having brought Bel, they expect him to 
speak.’ But the man would be taken before the god. And dé in LXX is ‘to beg, pray, request ’ (Dan. i. 8, 
ii. 16, vi. 11; Esther iv. 8, viii. 3). ®uvyoa: = ‘to speak’, as in Ps. exv. 7 (O93 17 x5). The Heb. 
of the verse might have been any qwram 7299 doy xd aw ods in os °D oni DOPOD OMWOT nA AN 
Sy NW %D Sond mam tee wpa ‘And also they, the Chaldeans, dishonour them’ (Deut. xxvii. 16); ‘for if 
they have seen a dumb man who cannot talk, they will bring him in (to the temple) and beg of Bel that he 
may speak, thinking that he (Bel) is aware. (Syr. ‘They bring him defore the gale’: perhaps xSan gale was 
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him to call upon Bel, as though he were able to understand. Yet they cannot perceive this 
themselves, and forsake them: for they have no understanding. The women also with cords 
about them sit in the ways, burning bran for incense: but if any of them, drawn by some that 
passeth by, lie with him, she reproacheth her fellow, that she was not thought as worthy as herself, 
nor her cord broken. Whatsoever is done among them is false: how should a man then think 
or say that they are gods? They are fashioned by carpenters and goldsmiths: they can be nothing 


somehow confused with 52 5x unto Bel. Cf. Jer. 1. 26 where Syr. renders DAN by Aer gates, reading or 


guessing max.) 

42. Yet; rather, Awd. The idolaters themselves cannot see all this (A: rotro voncavres), and abandon 
them (the idols); for they are devoid of sense (Jer. x. 8). Hebrew: °3 ontx ary) (Nt) sand boy dy 
spond px nyt. 

43. This verse describes a well-known custom of Babylonian religion, which, according to Herodotus 
(i. 199), was observed in honour of the goddess Mylitta (MvAirra). ‘ Mylitta,’ he says, ‘is the name the 
Assyrians give to Aphrodite.’ Aphrodite is, of course, Ishtar, the goddess of love and procreation; and 
‘Mylitta’ is simply a contracted or corrupted form of the epithet mz’allzdtu, ‘she who causes to bring forth’ 
(i.e. Eileithyia or Lucina), or ‘she who brings forth’ (intensive) all living, the Great Mother, as the Deep 
(Tiamat) is called mu-al-li-da-at gim-ri-shu-un, ‘the Mother of them all,’ in Creation-Zaé.i. See also Ishtar’s 
lament over mankind when drowned by the Deluge (Flood Legend, VEZ, xi. 119 ff.), where she seems to 
claim them as her offspring. Heb. (Bon “AY) waa MPD AIIwWN DD772 (Jo. i. 8) oan nan Dw 
x5) mos no) AWN Xd »D FINA AMYITNN (cf. Gen. xix. 35) WY AIDw) TWDy LX WA zWon j NAN WRI 
> APA pan «And the women, girt with ropes, sit in the ways offering groats (or chaff); and whenever one 
of them is dragged off by a passer-by, she reproaches her companion, because she has not been valued even 
as herself, and her rope has not been broken’. ‘Bran’ (ra ritvpa) perhaps means crushed or pounded grain, 
since the ancients did not separate the skin from grain, as is done in modern milling. 

The account of Herodotus is as follows: ‘But quite the most disgraceful of the customs which the 
Babylonians have is the following. Every native woman is bound to sit in the temple of Aphrodite and, once 
in her life, have carnal intercourse with a foreigner. Many, moreover, not condescending to mix with the 
others, as being proud of riches, drive in a closed carriage-and-pair and stop at the temple, with a great 
following of attendants. But the majority proceed in this way. In Aphrodite’s precinct sit, with a fillet of 
cord round their heads, many women (for some are coming, others going); while rope-drawn passages 
keep every direction of ways through the women, by which the foreigners pass through and make their choice. 
And when a woman seats herself there, she does not go home before one of the foreigners has thrown money 
into her lap and dealt with her outside the temple. But when he throws it, he has to say this much: “I invoke 
over thee the goddess Mylitta!’’ (The Assyrians call Aphrodite ‘‘ Mylitta”.) The money may be ever so little 
in amount, for she may not refuse it, for it is not lawful for her (to do so); for this money becomes sacred : 
but she follows the first that throws, rejecting no man. But after the intercourse, she makes expiatory 
offerings to the goddess, and goes home. And after this, thou wilt not give her so much when thou receivest 
her in marriage. 

‘All, then, who are possessed of beauty and stature soon go home; but all of them who are plain wait 
a long time, unable to fulfil the law. Some even wait three or four years time. A similar custom prevails in 
some places in Cyprus.’ 

Our verse seems to describe something similar but not identical. There is no mention here of the 
Sanctuary (iepdv) of Aphrodite. The women ‘sit in the ways’ or streets, instead of repairing thither: cf. 
Gen. xxxviii. 14 ff., Prov. vii. 8, 12. Herodotus does not mention the offering of ‘bran’; and it is not clear 
whether the ‘cords (cxowvia) of our verse are to be identified with his ‘fillet of cord’ (credavdv Odpeyyos) 
or his Tope-drawn passages © (cxoworevées S1€£080r), or with neither. The expression éheAxvobcica, ‘ dragged 
a him,’ seems to imply a cord round the woman’s waist, a sort of Venus’s girdle, which is then symbolically 

cen. 

44. Whatsoever is done among them is false. This agrees with A’s reading rap’ a’rots, and seems to refer 
to the Chaldeans or their priests. Q’s éy atrois = pn3, which would more naturally mean ‘upon them ’, i.e. 


the idols (cf. Num. xxxili. 4, Dan. ix. 12), in the sense of punishment. Heb. perhaps: spy ond mwysn 55 
‘All the things that are done unto (or for) them are a fraud’; or ‘PY pnd WY TWN b5 ‘Everything which 
1s wont to be done for them is a fraud’ (so Syr.). advra ra yevoueva = TWY TWN 52, 1 Kings xxii. 54. 
Perhaps, thercfore, Nin Axi) “py ono wy awe 55 = <All that they do in their honour is a fraud (folly)’. 
(Both Yevdy adj. and WevdSy subst. appear for apw in LXX. 
a es the rest of the verse see v. 40. The os (= dere: so AQ) seems superfluous as well as difficult. 
ss Veot avrot vmapxoey would be more intelligible. Cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 780: Kadri pe wAacros os 
clyv TAT pt. 

45-52. Ldols are merely works of art (‘the work of men’s hands’, Ps. cxv. 4). 

45. Heb. perhaps: mon sayy ean “) awyD “handiwork of carpenter and smelter are they’: cf. Jer. x. 9, 
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46 else than the workmen will have them to be. And they themselves that fashioned them can never 
47 continue long; how then should the things that are fashioned by them? For they have left lies 
48 and reproaches to them that come after. For when there cometh any war or plague upon them, 
49 the priests consult with themselves, where there may be hidden with them. How then cannot 

men understand that they be no gods, which can neither save themselves from war, nor from 
50 plague? For seeing they be but of wood, and overlaid with gold and with silver, it shall be 
51 known hereafter that they are false: and it shall be manifest to all nations and kings that they 
52 are no gods, but the works of men’s hands, and that there is no work of God in them. Who 
53 then may not know that they are no gods? For neither can they set up a king in a land, nor 
54 give rain unto men. Neither can they judge their own cause, nor redress a wrong, being unable: 


Ps. cxv. 4. Since nwy fecit is often rendered by yivowa: in LXX, e.g. Gen. xlii. 25, 2 Kings xxiii. 23, 
Jer. vill. 8, we may suppose the original of the second clause of the verse to have been something of this kind: 
smeyd owIN WAN ND Te Ine newydd wy" x5 ‘They are not made into another thing which the craftsmen 
did not want to make’. This implies yévwvrac (A Q) for yévyrar (B). Literally rendered, B’s text says: 
‘no other thing will resule than what the craftsmen wish them to become. In 2 Kings ii. 10, od py yévyrar = 
mi xd; and so here the Heb. may have been 47 YSN Twa mw 55 an Nd ‘there will not come into 
being aught different from that which’, &c. (cf. Esther i. 8, iii. 7 for M21Y with jp = ‘different from’). 


jt- —= 


46. B wrongly omits eivac Geot from the second clause, where A Q [Syr.] preserve those words. Heb. 


obs yo Om wy om oD aoa Nd orviy pm (cf Gen. xxvi. 8, Deut. iv. 26) ‘And they, their 
makers, cannot prolong days; And how shall works of their hands become gods?’ Gods are woAvypdvor and, 
indeed, eternal. 

47. Lit. ‘for they left lies and a reproach to those who are born after’ (i.e. to posterity). The connexion 
of thought would seem to be: for the idolaters bequeath, not gods, but a damnosa haeredifas of disappointment 
or deception (Wevdn = Ap, Jer. x. 14) and reproach (évedos = DAN) to after generations. Posterity is not 
likely to regard as gods things which had failed to help in the hour of national danger and disaster, and whose 
impotence was a subject of mockery to the conquerors (cf. 2 Kings xviil. 33 ff.), and of shame and mortification 
to their worshippers (Isa. xlii. 17, Jer. xlviii. 13) Heb. sons maim apy wry oD. For minx in this 
sense, see Job xvill. 20, Eccles. i. 11, iv. 16. . 

48. when ... or plague. Rather, ‘Whenever ... and evils’ (xaxa = Ayn, as in Mic. iii, rr: ob pry 
érehOn ep nuas xaxa). Heb. of verse: AN (ny ON UN or) YIM Dw yyy Ay mond ombdy x33 9° 
sOpy wann’ (7x). B: éx aira = upon the idols; A: éx airov’s = upon the idolaters. The Heb. onvdy) 
might mean either; but A is probably right. BovAevovrat zpos éavto’s. Cf. 2 Kings vi. 8 for the construction 
(Ss jy). 

49. Lit. ‘How then is it not possible to perceive’, &c. = Heb. i nyt NN 71; see for this construction 
Ezra ix. 15, Eccles. ili. 14. Instead of ‘themselves’ (éavrovs) A gives ‘them’ (airovs). ‘ Plague’ should be 
‘evils’ (xaxa), as in v. 48. The Heb. of the rest of the verse may have been: iy wr xo mee on onbds xb op 
(Isa. xlvi. 7 TIN) AYO? ADAdoD (A Q: OME) OWD? mR. 

50. Heb. possibly: D*B¥i YY DA WRI (om. Q) % (cf. 7 6, and Deut. xxviii. 42 EvAwa = py; Exod. 
xxvi. 32, also Exod. xx. 23) $0 Tp! 3 JO INN YHA ADA) Ant ‘For inasmuch as they are wood and 
overlaid with gold and silver, it will become known hereafter that they are a fraud’. 

51. and that there is no work of God in them = xat oidév Geot Epyov év airois éoriv; a somewhat strange 
statement, and-suggestive of mistranslation. If the Hebrew were O92 Ay Doe PR (‘ And there is no god 
working in or through them’), we have here a parallel to the error of LXX in Job iv. 17 (dé trav épywv airod = 
wy) and Joel ii, rx (NIT ALY = epya Adywv abrod). Cf. also Prov. xx. 12 (kupiov épya = TWY 7M). 

52. Bhas: tim ovv yuworéov éotiv ott ovk eciciv Geot; ‘By what then must it be known that they are not 
gods?’ an inept question, surely, after all that has been already said. A’s reading is preferable: Téa otv 
yvworov otk é€otat xTA. =‘ To whom then shall it not be known’, &c. eo mbe DX 3 XIN yay x5 09) (cf. 
Exod. xxxiil. 16). 

53. The verse falls back into Hebrew quite naturally, xb) (1 Kings xiv. 14) 1%) XY) yax(7) yp °3 
FN ADIN WON ‘For a king of a (the) country they cannot set up, and the rain of the ground they cannot 
give’. Apparently the Greek translator misread DINT (= avOpwros) for AOINA: see Deut. xxvili. 12, 24, 
xi. 143 1 Kings xvil. 14. | 

54. The position of éavrayv (A Q airav) is remarkable. It looks as if the word were an attempt to render 
Heb. 71% or DA; an emphatic ‘key. Heb. non wy xd mn: cf. Jer. v. 28. The next clause, otd€ py 
pvowvra adixnpa (‘nor redress a wrong’), appears to be a reminiscence of Isa. i. 17, where LXX® has picacGe 
ddtxovpevoy = pon wR. Here also A has détxovpevov for B’s ddiknua. We may therefore suppose an 
original text pion wR? x5) ‘nor can they correct an oppressor’, or ‘right one that is wronged’. (Cf. also 
2 Sam. xxii. 49: ddiknpa = DIN.) ‘Being unable’ (ddvvaror dvres) probably belongs to the next clause; where 
A Qm™g read ai instead of yap (no doubt correctly). This gives the sense: ‘being powerless as the crows 
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55 for they are as crows between heaven and earth. For even when fire falleth upon the house of 
gods of wood, or overlaid with gold or with silver, their priests will flee away, and escape, but 
56 they themselves shall be burnt asunder like beams. Moreover they cannot withstand any king 
57 or enemies: how should a man then allow or think that they be gods? Neither are those gods 
of wood, and overlaid with silver or with gold, able to escape either from thieves or robbers. 
58 Whose gold, and silver, and garments wherewith they are clothed, they that are strong will take 
59 from them, and go away withal: neither shall they be able to help themselves. Therefore it 
is better to be a king that showeth his manhood, or else a vessel in a house profitable for that 
whereof the owner shall have need, than such false gods; or even a door in a house, to keep 
the things safe that be therein, than such false gods; or a pillar of wood in a palace, than such 
60 false gods. For sun, and moon, and stars, being bright and sent to do their offices, are obedient. 


between the heaven and the earth.’ The point of the comparison, however, is still obscure, for ‘crows’ (or 
ravens: see Jer. iii, 2 VAIO TWD = adcei xopdvyn epynpovpéevy, LXX reading or misreading ‘2 JID) do not 
give the impression of powerlessness, especially when flying in mid-air. Moreover, a verb seems wanting, 
as crows are not always in the air. Now in Job v. 16, xxxi. 16, ddvvaros represents Heb. D7, weak, helpless. 


It seems possible, therefore, that the Hebrew text here had 3 1D ( for they hang suspended: cf. Job xxviii. 4), 
which the Greek translator ignorantly rendered aévvaroe é6vres. The reference would be to images hanging on 
a wall (cf. v. 21 note): Heb. pawn p32) DMD!h PA DATS 199 1D. We may further suggest that nay (‘like the 
clouds’) has been mistaken for many (‘like the ravens’), The Syriac has: ‘And not like the ravens between 
heaven and earth do they fly in the arr’ (A881 }N). 


55. Hebrew possibly; napa on wnn i oAyns AOD ann yy wndy maa (vs daa on) we dwn 9 ps 
PEW" WMI (cf. Gen. xv. 10: detAev aira péca). 

56. Heb. may have been: o9N °D (cf. v. 40) rONTDY NNpd nr (Deut. xxviii. 7) wp Nd ors Sy 45p dyn 
mon. (For mp5 ‘/o receive a lesson ’, cf. Jer. li. 30.) 

57. Avabaow (B) is evidently wrong. The syllable ow has been accidentally omitted. Q presents the right 
reading &acw$iow [so Syr.]: cf. v. 55. The Heb. was probably something like the following: xd) oan xd 
2am D2) py dN Tope ovmwn ‘Neither from thieves nor from robbers’ (Obad. 5) ‘can gods of wood and 


silver and gold escape ’. 

58. Lit. ‘From whom the strong will (= may) strip off the gold and silver; and the raiment that lies about 
them they will (may) go off with. Heb. inp Dy WW OMIN NX) DSA AN) DaDD NN ON WaY ONIN WE 
syadry (cf. Gen. xxxvii. 23, Ezek. xvi. 39, Isa. xlix. 25, for the language). In the third member of the verse, 
A’s of 8¢, but they, seems better than B’s ofre = NV ‘and not’. Heb. yen xd owas nm (Joshua x. 6), ‘and 
they (the idols) will not save themselves.’ 

59. What writer, thinking in Greek, would have expressed himself in this fashion? Lit. the words run more 
like this: ‘So that it is better to be a king exhibiting his own courage, or a vessel in a house useful for what the 
possessor shall use it for, than the false gods.’ The fitness of the first comparison is far from being self- 
evident. It goes without saying, that a king giving proof of life and vigour in the face of attack is superior 
to a ‘god* who can do nothing to defend his own person. But why a ‘king’ and not rather a ‘man’, j.e. 
any one whatever? Possibly because god and king are synonymous terms in Oriental use (cf. 1 Samvexir sien 
Ps, V. 2, XX. 9, XXIV. 7, Ixvili. 24; Isa. vi. 5, viii, 21, xli. 21); and a ‘king’ who fights for crown and 
kingdom (he was perhaps thinking of the struggles of some contemporary sovereign) is certainly ‘ better’ than 


a rot fainéant. Heb. : (ape OND) WP AN ALYY TeXd Syn maa yds) MD MX AND Ido (nrnd) aw 39 by. 
It seems questionable whether the Hebrew had ‘It is better to be a king ’, as the Greek has it (cf. Prov. xxi. 9), 
or ‘Better is a king’, &c. (cf. Prov. xix. 1, Eccles. iv. 13), of which A Q’s kpetoowv (B xpetocov) looks like 
a reminiscence. The nominatives in what follows (4 xal Ovpa ev oixta... Kat &vdwos otvAos) May point in 
the latter direction. They at least show that the author of the Greek forgot the construction with which 
he started, and support the view that he was translating from a language destitute of Case-inflexions, viz. 
Hebrew. The LAX rendering of the Canonical Books often exhibits the same error. [I leave this note as 
originally written, in order to show how little can be made of the text as it stands ; but see Introd. § 3 (6) for 
a conjectural emendation of the first clause of the verse.| The Heb. of the rest of the verse might be: 
SPY ND ODTI PY oy (APY ondep) 1a awS AX Now maa nda oo (ri Baoidea = 930, Nahum ii. 6). 
The triple % of Wevdeis cof is hardly original. The first two occurrences look like artless insertions intended 
lo make the meaning clearer. (Cf. Wisd. v. g-13.) I have therefore enclosed them in brackets. The Syriac 
omits all, perhaps correctly. 


60. Unlike the things just mentioned, and those enumerated in vv. 60-63, the false gods are useful for no 
purpose whatever. 


OND DIN A wo 
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61 Likewise also the lightning when it glittereth is fair to see; and after the same manner the wind 

62 also bloweth in every country. And when God commandeth the clouds to go over the whole 

63 world, they do as they are bidden. And the fire sent from above to consume mountains and woods 
doeth as it is commanded: but these are to be likened unto them neither in show nor power. 

64 Wherefore a man should neither think nor say that they are gods, seeing they are able neither 

65 to judge causes, nor to do good unto men. Knowing therefore that they are no gods, fear them 
66, 67not. For they can neither curse nor bless kings: neither can they show signs in the heavens 
68 among the nations, nor shine as the sun, nor give light as the moon. The beasts are better than 


‘For sun and moon and stars do shine; 
They are sent on a business and obey.’ 


For ypetas = P20, see Eccles. ili, 1 Symm. and ib. 17 Aq. For the sense of jpn, cf. Isa. lili. 10, Ivili. 13. 
Einkoos = yo, Prov. xxv. 12. It is evident that the Greek closely follows, while partially misunderstanding, 
the Hebrew. 

61. Likewise also the lightning when it glittereth is fair to see. ‘The attribution of beauty to lightning 
is quite contrary to Biblical conceptions, which rather associate awe and terror with this phenomenon: 
Ex. xix. 16; Ps. xviii. 14, Ixxvii. 18; Rev. iv. 5. Evomrros might be ‘well-seen’ = conspicuous. But it is 
probable that we have here another instance of error in translation; the author of the Greek version having 
connected N79 “errible with ANTI seer. The Heb. may have been: N73 IMINIWI Pra AN) ‘ And also lightning 
when it appeareth is awful’; or X72 1°NAD PID DI jd), ‘And so also lightning when it shineth is terrible’. 
In either case there is a paronomasia on the two like-sounding words, such as is characteristic of Hebrew style. 
(In Zeph. ii. 14 N33 is rendered by LXX émihavyjcerar, and in 2 Sam. vil. 23 MINN = éemipdveray, while NW3 
is rendered by érepavys six or seven times. In these cases there is a similar confusion of the above Heb. roots.) 
The rest of the verse might be: :;nawi pas boa mn ox 321 ‘And so also wind bloweth in every land’. 
For 76 6 aito cai... see Phil. ii. 18 (Gifford). 

62. Lit. ‘And to clouds whenever it is commanded by God to go over all the inhabited (world), they 
accomplish what was commanded’. ‘The Hebrew may have been simply: b>» San dy rayd ods: omya ovay 
2(j2 wy?) Myon ms wy). Isa. xiii, a1, xiv. 17 San = 7 oikovpern OAn; but ib. xiv. 26 éi TH oikoupévyy GAnV = 
yas 55 Sy. The translator possibly connected the » of onyy2 with DN, supposing the verb to be passive. 
Cf., however, Isa. v. 6: myx orayn dy) = Kal rais vehéAas évreAodpar. See Ezek. xxxix. 14 for értropev‘eoOar = 
—yay5. The paronomasia with pay was probably intentional. 

63. the fire: i.e. lightning, which is ‘the Fire of God’. Instead of ‘to consume’ (éfavaAGoan, ‘ to spend’ 
or ‘destroy utterly’), Q gives éfepyuaoa, ‘to desolate utterly’. The latter might be an attempt to render 
Heb. ainad or ownd more exactly (= to /ay waste), but the Heb. may have been simply sy2> fo consume 
(cf. Syr.). Q’s addition kai Bovvovs, and hills (so also Syr.), may be original: cf. Isa. lv. 12. Apupovs may 
represent a sing. 7}, as in Isa. x. 18, though plur. oy’ (Ezra ii. 25) or My’ is perhaps more probable. ‘The 
Heb. of the verse might be: pm). 33 AwyN nay (Myan) oA aya? dyn (Amos i. 7, 10, &c.) aMbw wm 
eSaiay mee omdy wot xd (cf. Ezek. xxxi. 18, Dan. i. 13, 15 ANT = eau). (Syr. ‘They are not like ove 
of these things’; cf. AQ: &i airay or tovTwv.) 

64. Heb. :paxd andy pawn mrawd wba xd a ods on aor xdy pet x? 2 Sy. The last word was 
probably intended to be vocalized DIN? = tots avOpdros. For 4 20, see Joshua xxiv. 20. (Syr. adds: 20, 
do evil after do good.) 

65. See vv. 23, 29, supra. 

66. curse... kings. See Eccles. x. 20. Cf. also Num. xxii. 6. Heb. yoann» xd) bp wb oasp 2 
‘For kings they will (= can) not curse nor bless.’ 

67. in the heavens among the nations. It is probable that this is an instance of a ‘conflate reading’. 
poy. = Dow (out of which it might easily have originated). The Heb. of the first clause may well have 
been: wm xd ova Minx ‘and signs in the heavens they cannot set’. Cf. Joel iii. 3 (Heb.), Neh. ix. 10. 
(Syr. corrects: ‘and signs in heaven /o the nations they show not. Cf, Matt. xvi. 1.) The fluctuation of the 
Greek codd. between &s ceAyvy (B) and ds 4% cedjvy (AQ; recte) again suggests a Heb. original; for the 
unpointed m9 might, of course, be read either way (OWS or 193). The Heb. of the latter half of the verse 
may have been: inva we NDI wo N?>. 

68. The beasts are better than they = 070 Anw AYA. For 7a, see Gen. vil. 21, vill. 1. (Perhaps 
miwna mn, Jer. xii. g. Syr. deasts of the wilderness.) There seems to be something wrong about the 
reason. Literally the Greek says: ‘which are able by escaping into a covert to profit themselves.” Atra or 
Eavta SpeAjoat is a strange expression for dpeAyOAva. Now, the verb dpeActv in LXX usually renders Heb. 


Opin ‘to profit’, as in Isa. xxx. 5; and it is likely that the translator mistook ndynd ‘to hide’ for ‘to profit 
them’. It is merely a question of vowel-points (aoyAD instead of Dyn? Niph. Inf.). Obviously, the motive for 
‘fleeing into a covert’ would be to /zde, rather than to ‘ help.’ or ‘ profit’ oneself. 
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69 they: for they can get under a covert, and help themselves. In no wise then is it manifest unto 
“ous that they are gods: therefore fear them not. For as a scarecrow in a garden of cucumbers 


=! 


7 


T2 


that keepeth nothing, so are their gods of wood, and overlaid with gold and with silver. Likewise 
also their gods of wood, and overlaid with gold and with silver, are like to a white thorn in 
an orchard, that every bird sitteth upon; as also to a dead body, that is cast forth into the dark. 
And ye shall know them to be no gods by the bright purple that rotteth upon them: and they 


69. Heb. perhaps: ’X on °5 25 yot) Ao2 Tat px ‘ There is nothing whereby it is known to us that they 
are gods’. Cf. Gen. xv. 8. | | 

yo. a scarecrow. Strictly speaking, zpoBacxavov is an amulet or safeguard against witchcraft, such as, 
according to Plutarch, workmen hung up before their shops. Cf. Bdoxavos = Py yr, Prov. xxi. 6. Since 
Bacxaivw is to ‘slander, disparage, envy. grudge ’, is it not just possible that the translator misunderstood Isaiah’s 
anon (Isa. i. 8), connecting it with nN? ‘to murmur’ (perhaps rather ‘be evil, Aostle’; cf. Assyr. lawdnu, 


lamdnu, limnu, be evil, evil, hostile) rather than with 15 ‘to lodge?’ The Syriac actually renders x:opnD7 xdiny, 
as in Isa. i. 8. But the context rather suggests a post or pillar (perhaps a terminal figure, like Priapus), set up 
to scare birds and other pilferers, cf. Hor. Sa/. I. viii. 1-7); and the original phrase may have been modelled 
on Jeremiah’s nYpn(3) aon ‘like a post (scarecrow) in a garden of gourds’ (Jer. x. 5), which is said of idols 
as being speechless blocks. Heb. of verse: $5031 3m yy onde j2 437 WD PX APM. AWN WRI D 
‘For as a post in a cucumber-plot protecteth nothing, so their gods (of) wood and gold and silver’ (protect 
nothing). Their ‘terrors are empty terrors, like those of the palm-trunk, rough-hewn into human shape, and 
set up among the melons to frighten the birds away’ (see my exposition of Jer. x. in Prophecies of Jer., 
pp. 227-9, E-xpositor’s Bible). 

71. white thorn, the Greek fapvos, a kind of prickly shrub, also called zadiovpos; Rhamnus paliurus, 
of which Theophrastus mentions two kinds, a white and a black, as we have our ‘ whitethorn’ and ‘ blackthorn’ 
in the hedgerows. ° “Papvos is the equivalent of Tox ‘bramble’, ‘buckthorn’, in Judges ix. 14, 15, Ps. lviii. ro, 
where it is mentioned as the inferior of all the trees (Judges |.c.), and as used for fuel (Ps. l.c.). Here, the 
idols are as contemptible as this common hedge-growth, upon which any bird might settle and foul it (cf. v. 22). 
Tristram enumerates sixteen species of Rhamneae in Palestine (Zuc. Brb. s.v. ‘Thorns’). It is not evident 
why the Ahamnus should be ‘77 a garden’ (ry év xj7w payvw), as it was not a garden plant. Probably 
a hedge of thorns round the garden (not ‘ orchard’) is intended. Or the idea may be that of a wild growth in 
a neglected garden. 

a dead body ...cast forth into the dark is a comparison by which the writer intends to signify the extreme 
of contempt. Cf. Amos viii. 3; Jer. xiv. 16, xxii. 19; Isa. xxxiv. 3; Baruchii. 25; 1 Macc. xi. 4. For a 
corpse to be left unburied was the height of indignity. ‘Into the dark’ may be a vivid touch, suggesting 
in one word (wna) an entire picture. We see the helpless body, perhaps of an infant, thrown out furtively 
under cover of night into the darkness of the deserted street, to become a prey to pariah dogs. (For the 
construction éppiyzpévy év oxdre, instead of eis oxdros, cf. 2 Kings ix. 25, 26, xiii. 21.) But it seems more likely 
that J'n2 is a corruption or alteration of m3 ‘into the street’ (Jer. xiv. 16). The original text of the verse 
may have been something like the following: Twn (355) nod on wy aw “DY b> AWE jaa soxd o3 12) 
:[ADDs ant py nands wt pina. (The concluding words may be due to inadvertent repetition from the 
preceding ‘ese, (Or perhaps.) .ehD>. Dyce pdx bw TON Oj). 

72. Lit. “And from the purple and the marble that rotteth upon them it shall (= may ; Hebraism) be known 
that they are not gods’. The Greek word jdppapos means any stone or rock which sparkles (nappatpec) in the 
light ; and then specially marble (= Lat. marmor). The margin and R.V. are both wrong in supposing that 
the term is here used as an epithet of xopdvpa, with the sense of ‘ brightness’ or ‘ bright’, which the word never 
bears. As I pointed out long ago in the Vartorum Apocrypha, the Greek translator has here confused the 
Hebrew WY ‘linen’ (Exod. xxv. 4; = Greek Bvacos) with its homophone YY ‘marble’ (Cant. v. 15 ; 
OY DY = orvAo pappdpwor). Byssus is coupled with purple in Exod. xxvi. 1, and elsewhere ; see especially 
Prov. xxxi, 22 (éx de Bucaov kat roppupas év avT? evovpata ). The robes of the idols might ‘rot’ upon them, 
but ‘marble’ hardly. The Syriac at least shows a sense of the fitness of things, with its ‘ purple and szdk stuffs’. 
Heb. DNDN ON 1D yy OMY ADA we POINT pO). For 3p\ = onropat, cf. Job xix. 20, where LXX has 
ecaryoay = 7P3 (obviously reading “3p5). The variations éz’ avtovs (B), éx abrav (A), én’ abrots (Q), might 
all be attempts to represent Heb. om»dy ‘upon them’. ‘And they themselves’ (attra re); in contrast with their 
apparel. Tfeb. perhaps simply om ‘and they’; or op ‘and their body’; or oon (Aramaism). Cf. v. 8. 

Shall be consumed ; rather devoured (BpwOycovrat = ba” or Sone: cf, Isa. li. 8). The idea might be 
devoured by fire; but then WX3 seems necessary, as in Ezek. xxiii. 25, Neh. ii. 3 al. The word may have been 


passed over accidentally ; but it seems more likely that the Greek translator misread 159» ‘shall perish ’ 

fet 1. 28) as re ‘shall be eaten up’. This gives us as Heb. for the rest of the verse: 1m b>) snk om 

ao Bios [z. 20 may possibly give the clue to the sense: ‘Things creeping out of the earth devour both 

em and their raiment.’ But I prefer the preceding ed After plur. BpwOycovrat, with subject atta, 
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73 themselves afterward shall be consumed, and shall be a reproach in the country. Better therefore 
is the just man that hath none idols: for he shall be far from reproach. 


the following clause xai €orae dvetdos Ought to mean ‘And it shall be a reproach’ = ASIN ANA; but Q’s 
écovrat 1s preferable. 

73. An apparently lame conclusion. Idols will evidently become a reproach to their worshippers ; therefore 
one who has nothing to do with idols will be far from reproach ; a zon seguttur, unless idolatry be the sole 
ground of reproach. Further, there is no obvious reference for the comparative xpe(oowv. Better than whom? 
A vague 7 avroi, ‘han they, meaning ‘the Chaldeans’ (v. 40), may have fallen out; cf. of Oeoi adray, ‘their gods,’ 
in vv. 70 sq. Or the omitted phrase may have been % of Oepamevovres aita, ‘than they that serve them,’ v. 27. 
See the repeated 7 of Wevdels Ocot, v. 58 (Eng. 59). The Hebrew of the verse may thus have been: }5,5y 
SMA pwn WAP Nin > (AMayD) ADAD 1d PN DAY) PY WN TD ‘Therefore better is a righteous man 
who hath no idols than they (than their worshippers); for he (A: adzdés) will be far from reproach’. The 
phrase dv@pwros dixavos = ‘a non-idolater’, in the sense of the writer; cf. the use of dvopo, doeBeis, viot 
mapévopor, apaptwAoi, for the heathen and renegade Jews in 1 Macc. pass’m. And it would perhaps give 
a more coherent sense if the statement of the verse were: ‘Better is a “righteous” man (= a non-idolater) 
than one that hath idols ; for (unlike the latter) he will be far from reproach’ (which the latter must share with 


his discredited gods) = Heb. 1 pox 19 AWN PNY WN aw. The translator may have confused 15 with 


mid (x5), 207, and omitted to notice the particle of comparison. (Possibly his Heb. MS. was worn at the end.) 
The Syriac ends thus: ‘ Well is it, then, for the righteous man who is far from reproach, and ts looking 
Jor the Lord God!” (that is, the Parousia). ‘Finished is the Epistle of Jeremiah the Prophet. His Prayers be 
with us!’ 
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THE PRAYER OF MANASSES 


INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. DESCRIPTION OF THE BOOK. 


‘THE Prayer of Manasses, King of Judah, when he was holden captive in Babylon, is the title 
of a short penitential Psalm. It is written in Greek, and contains thirty-seven ortxo.. In Fritzsche’s 
Libri Apocriyphi Vet. Test. Graece it is divided into fifteen verses; and this division has been very 
generally adopted. 

The Psalm consists of (2) an invocation of the Deity (vv. 1-7), (6) a confession of sin (vv. 8-10), 
(c) an entreaty for forgiveness (vv. II-15). 


$2. ITS ORIGIN, 


Its literary origin is obscure. There seems, however, to be little reason to doubt that the author 
was a Jew, i.e. not a Christian. While, in the case of so short a fragment, it is difficult to decide 
with absolute certainty, it seems most probable that the Prayer was originally written in Greek; and 
that the existing Greek text is not,as has sometimes been maintained, a translation from the Hebrew 
or Aramaic.! If this view be correct, ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ should be classed with such writings 
as ‘The Song of the Three Children’, and be regarded as, in all probability, the composition of 
a Hellenistic Jew, who in the interests of his people's faith wrote the penitential Prayer to suit the 
special circumstances under which the prayer, aseribed to Manasseh, King of Judah, in 2 Chron. 
XXXII. 18, 19, was supposed to have been uttered. 

It will be convenient to quote the whole passage in which this mention of the king’s prayer 
occurs, 2 Chron. xxxili. 11-13, 18, 19: 


(11) ‘Wherefore the Lorp brought upon them the captains of the host of the king of Assyria, which took 
Manasseh in chains (Or, zez¢h hooks), and bound him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon. (12) And when 
he was in distress, he besought the Lorp his God, and humbled himself greatly before the God of his fathers. 
(13) And he prayed unto him; and he was intreated of him, and heard his supplication, and brought him 
again to Jerusalem into his kingdom. Then Manasseh knew that the Lorp he was God. . . . (18) Now the 
rest of the acts of Manasseh, and his prayer unto his God, and the words of the seers that spake to him in the 
name of the Lorn, the God of Israel, behold, they are written among the acts of the kings of Israel. (19) His 
prayer also, and how God was intreated of him, and all his sin and his trespass, and the places wherein he built 


high places, and set up the Asherim and the graven images, before he humbled himself: behold, they are 
written in the history of Hozai (Or, ¢he seers),’ 


According to this account, a Prayer of Manasseh 2 was reputed, in the Chronicler’s time, (a) to 
have been preserved among ‘the acts of the kings of Israel’, and (d) to be’ contained in the records 
of Hozai (or, the seers). Whether the Chronicler himself was acquainted with any such Hebrew 
prayer, or whether he is simply repeating a popular tradition, we have no means of determining. No 
such writing was ever contained in the Hebrew Scriptures ; nor, if it ever existed, has it survived in 
any Hebrew or Aramaic form. 

_ It is easy to understand that the Chronicler’s story of Manasseh’s repentance and prayer and 
deliverance from captivity must have produced upon the minds of devout Jews a profound impression. 
The record of his idolatry and of his persecution of the servants of Jehovah had stamped his name 
with infamy in the annals of Judah. But side by side with his wickedness were commemorated the 
unusual length of the king’s reign and the quiet peacefulness of his end. The Chronicler’s story of 
the repentance and conversion of Manasseh provided the explanation of a seemingly unintelligible 
anomaly. Henceforth his name was associated by Jewish tradition not only with the grossest acts 
of idolatry ever perpetrated by a king of Judah, but also with the most famous instance of Divine 
forgiveness towards a repentant sinner. What more remarkable example could be found of the long- 
suffering compassion of the Almighty and of His readiness to hear and to answer the supplication of 
a contrite penitent ? 

ate 
ms iis il a <poeemae sie for a devout Jew to endeavour to frame in fitting terms the 
la euattnsae Bah, ce me soni ing to the tradition, Manasseh had poured forth when he was 
y ments embodied in such a form of petition might conceivably be 


; See note on § 7.—GEN. Ep. 
* The oldest non-canonical reference to this prayer is to be found in 2 Baruch Ixiv. 8. 
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appropriate to those of his countrymen who had fallen into idolatry, and who might yet be reclaimed 
from the error of their way. 
According to this hypothesis, the Psalm was composed for a practical devotional purpose. 


routs eIae RA IStOR\: 


‘The Prayer of Manasses’ makes its first appearance in extant literature, so far as is known at 
present, in the so-called Dzdascalia. This was an early Christian writing, composed probably in 
the second or third century, and incorporated into the Apostolical Constitutions, a work of the 
fourth or fifth century, of which the first six books consist of the Didascalia. 

The author of the Didascalia was probably a member of the Christian Church in Syria, and 
wrote in Greek. Ina long extract, apparently derived from some other writing, he records at length 
the narrative of Manasseh’s idolatry and punishment, of his repentance and prayer, of his miraculous 
deliverance from captivity and restoration to Jerusalem. The object which the author of the 
Didascalta has in view ts to illustrate God’s mercy towards a repentant sinner. After briefly men- 
tioning the classical instances of David's repentance at the rebuke of Nathan, of Jonah’s repentance 
and the answer to his prayer uttered in the whale’s belly, of Hezekiah’s supplication and the pardon 
of his sin of pride, he continues, ‘ But hearken, ye bishops, to an excellent and apposite example ; 
for thus is it written in the Fourth Book of the Kingdoms (i.e. 2 Kings) and in the Second Book of 
Chronicles. Then follow extracts from the LXX of 2 Kings xxi. 1-18 and 2 Chron. xxxiii. 1 ff, 
which are welded together and expanded by four Additions, to which there is nothing corresponding 
in the Hebrew text. The order in which these extracts follow one another is as follows: 


(1) 2 Kings xxi. 1-4. (7) Addition B. A€ywr, followed by ‘ The Prayer 
(2)>2 Chron: XXxit. 5-3. of Manasses ’. 

(3) 2 Kings xxi. 9-16. (8) Addition C. 

eee sChion. <xxitl. 11, (Gye 2e@ hnons xin 2: 

(5) Addition A. (10) Addition D. 

(6) 2 Chron. xxxill. 12-137 (zpoonvgaro). (11) 2 Chon. xxxili. 15, 16- 


The Additions are as follows: 

(A) An insertion between 2 Chron. xxxili. 11 and 12: kai jv dedenevos Kal Katacecdnpwperos 
Gdos Ev vikw hvdAakis, Kat 516070 avT@ ex TmiTVpwy Aptos év cTAaOpw paxds, Kal wp odv d€et drLyov ev perpw, 
ote (Av avrov, kal Iv ouvexopevos Kai ddvrwpevos oPddpa.} 

(B) After 2 Chron. xxxiii. 13 kat mpoonugato mpos kiprov (LXX adrov) is added dA€ywu" Kdpre 
TavTokpaTwp ... ets Tovs al@vas. “Aun. 

(C) Instead of 2 Chron. xxxill. 13 kai €mjxovoev avtov’ Kal émjKoveev ths Bons avtod, is substituted 
Kal ETNKOUTE THS Pwvys avTov Kvptos, Kal wKTEipnoev avTov’ Kal éyéveto TEpt adtov PASE Tupds, Kal eTaxnoay 
TavTa Ta Tept avTov aidnpa’ Kal lacato Kuptos Mavacoiy ex THs OAipews adrod. 

(D) Instead of 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14 is substituted kat eAdrpevse pdvw Kxvpiw To Oe@ ev GAN Kapdia 
avTov Kal €v OAn 77) Wry?) avTOU Tacas Tas NuEpas THS CwHs ad’Tod’ xal éAoyicOn dixatos. 


§ 4. ITS PRESERVATION. 


The preservation of this short disconnected Psalm may thus, with good reason, be ascribed to 
the accident of its occurrence in the Didascalia and the Afostolical Constitutions. There is no 
evidence to show that it was ever included in the Septuagint, the Judaeo-Greek Canon of Holy 
Scripture. But, very possibly, in consequence of the popularity of the Apostolical Constitutions,‘ The 
Prayer of Manasses’ became well known in the Eastern Church; and it was a natural step to take, 
to detach the Prayer from its context and to insert it among the Canticles (#dai. Cantica) used and 
sung for liturgical purposes, and to be found appended to the Psalter ‘in certain uncial MSS. and 
a large proportion of the cursives’ (Swete, /ztrod. to the O. T. in Greek, p. 253). 

In the Codex Alexandrinus (A) there are fourteen Canticles appended to the Psalter in the 
following order: (1) Exod. xv. 1-19 (#33) Mavoéws év rn’ Edm): (2) Deut. xxxii. 1-43 (3) Move €éws 
ev To Aevrepovopiw): (3) I Sam. il, I-10 (apooevx7y “Avvas pyrpds NapovijdA): (4) Isa. xxvi. 9-20 
(xpocevy7) Eexiov): (5) Jonah ii. 3-10 (xpocevyy “Iwrva): (6) Hab. iii. 1-19 (apocevyy "AuBaxovp) : 
(7) Isa. xxxviil. 10-23 (xpooevyn E¢exiov): (8) ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ (apocevy?) Mavacoy) : 

* On the Jewish Midrashic legend respecting Manasseh’s deliverance see Ball’s ‘Introduction to the Prayer of 
Manasseh’' in Speaker's Comm. on Apoc. ii. 362 ff. Compare 2 Baruch Ixiv. 8, part of the section (liii-Ixxiv) assigned 
by Dr. Charles to 50-70 A.D. Cf. Anastas. zz Ps.6 Cants. thes. Monum. iii, p. 112 faci ot apyaiot rev iatroproypagdar, 
Ore amevexOeis M. karexetoOn ets (pdtov yadxovv amd Baothéws Tepo@y xat €ow dv ev tootTw Cwdim mpoonvéato peri 
daxpywy. Loh. Damasc. Parall. 2.15, Opp. il, p. 463 ioropeirar mapa ’Adpixdva, Ore €v TO Néyery GOjY TOY M. Ta Seopa 
Oteppayn aidnpa ovta Kat éuyev. Suidas s.v. Mavagans: td Mepoday Baciéws ‘Acovpiwy Séoptos ets Nuwevi) rv mwodw 
aixypadwros amnxOn kat eis TO yadxovy Gyadpa KabeipyOn . . . edSenOn Tod Kvpiov . . . Kat ro pev dyadpa Oeia Suvdper 
Oveppayn . . . Sedepevm O€ Ovti ev vdaky, ev méSats yadkais év BaBvdau edidocay ato ex miTipwy dprov Bpayvy Kai Vdap 
oAtyov atv d&et petpnTa mpos TO Cnv avtov Kol pdvoy, kai TéTe MpoaNvéaTY Tpos KUpLov® KUpLE TAYTOKpATOp. 
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(9) Dan. ili. 23 (xpooevyy “ACapiov) : (10) duvos tay matépwv jyav: (1 x) Magnificat (mpocevxy Mapias 
ras Ocordxov): (12) Nunc Dimittis (xpocevxy Supedv): (13) Benedicius (apooevxn Zaxapiov) : (14) 
The Morning Hymn (ipvos éwOuvds). Similarly, in the Codex Turicensis (T), the liturgical Canticles 
are appended to the Psalter ; and ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ appears ninth in the list. But the 
evidence of Codex Alexandrinus would alone suffice to show that in the Eastern Church the Prayer 
was in use for liturgical psalmody in the fifth century A.D. 


S 5.0 DHE Fig. 


To the Psalm is prefixed the title ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ (mpooevxi) Mavaoon) in Codex 
Alexandrinus (A); ‘The Prayer of Manasses the son of Hezekiah’ (mpocevxyy Mavacoy rod viod 
‘E¢exiov) in Codex Turicensis (T); and in the editions of the Vulgate ‘The Prayer of Manasses, 
King of Judah, when he was holden captive in Babylon’ (Oratzo Maunassae regis luda cum captus 
teneretur in Babylone). 

There is no sufficient reason to call in question the correctness of the title. (1) The title is derived 
from the narrative in the Dzdasca/ia in which the Prayer has been incorporated. (2) There is no 
evidence to show that the Prayer had existed before its inclusion in this Manasseh tradition. (3) 
Though it is noteworthy that the Prayer contains no mention of any proper name of personage or 
place, by which the legitimacy of the title might be confirmed, there are nevertheless to be found in 
it allusions which are most naturally interpreted on the assumption that the Prayer is put into the 
mouth of Manasseh, King of Judah. Thus, (a) the speaker describes himself as ‘weighed down with 
chains’, karaxaymropevos TOAAw oLdyp@ (ver. 10): (&) he dwells with emphasis upon his many sins in 
past time, jfuaprov trép apiOuov Wdaupov Oaddoons .. . amd TANOovs TOY ddikiOy pov (ver. g): (¢) he 
makes particular mention of the forms of idolatrous sin whereby he had provoked the wrath of God, 
oTnoas Boedvypata Kat TANOvVas tpocoyxGicpara (ver. 10). 

The objection must be admitted for what it is worth that there is no reference to the Temple 
of Jerusalem or to the religious worship of Israel. But this omission is intelligible, if we are correct 
in assuming that the composer is concerned with the tradition of Manasseh’s repentance in its 
religious rather than in its historical bearings. 


§ 6. DATE OF COMPOSITION. 


It seems probable that the Dzdascalia (lib. ii. 21), in which the Prayer was preserved, was com- 
posed in the first half of the third century a.D. (F. X. Funk, Dze Afostol. Konstitutionen, 1891, p. 50), 
and in Syria (zbzd., p. 54). If we may assume that the author of the Dzdascalia borrowed from some 
Jewish, or Hellenistic, source the whole passage relating to Manasseh, then the Prayer, and the 
writing in which it stood, must have been well known in the beginning of the third century A.D. 
Its composition must be assigned to an earlier date than this. 

The inclusion of the Prayer among the liturgical Canticles in the Codex Alexandrinus implies 
a high degree of estimation; and if those Canticles were copied from a yet earlier MS., we might be 
justified in inferring that its adoption for liturgical use had its origin not later than in the fourth cen- 
tury, and that a considerable interval of time must have elapsed between its becoming known in the 
Eastern Church and its being transcribed for liturgical use in MSS. of Scripture. Perhaps, however, we 
cannot say more than that (1) ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ probably found its way into liturgical use 
after becoming known to the Church through the Didascalia: (2) that the citation, in the Didascalia, 
of the long extract in which the Prayer occurs, points to an earlier date for the period of its 
composition: (3) that the position of the Prayer, in a setting of passages cited from the Greek 
versions of Kings and Chronicles, suggests that the Prayer itself is of considerably later date than 
the translations which were used as a framework into which the penitential Psalm was inserted. 


8 7. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


‘The Prayer of Manasses’ is too bricf to admit of any degree of certainty in the reply to the 
question whether we have to do with a Greek original, or with a Greek translation from a Hebrew 
or Aramaic original.! If it be a translation, it deserves to rank high. But the general impression 


' [There is, I think, one real piece of evidence on behalf of a Semitic original. This is to be found in ver. i 


tg ° ‘ 4 a a ¢ , ; fe 
Ov, Kupte, Kata TO TANOoS THs xpnaTeTNTIS Tou EMNYYELAW peTavoius Apert Tots npapTnKoaty cot 


s 


kat T@ TANOEt Tov oikTippav cov Spas peTavotay Gpaptwdots eis TwTnpiay. 

o ae apeow is Clearly anomalous and unintelligible. Furthermore, if we compare the two oriyot, we 
ecoet ai it : just this phrase that destroys the otherwise exact parallelism of the orixot. Originally the first line 

an ve elements parallel to the five elements still preserved in the second. Three of these still exist: xara rT. 

TANGOS T. XPpHTTOTNTAS Tov | T. 7AnOet T. OLKTLPU@Y Gov, eT NVELNw | @pioas, T. npaptnkeo wv got | dpaptwodots. Over against 
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produced by the flexible style and ample vocabulary favours the view that Greek is the language 
in which it was composed: and it receives further support from the consideration that the manner 
in which it is inserted in the Didascalia extract among quotations from the Greek renderings 
of Kings and Chronicles, combined with Greek ‘ Haggadic’ Additions, would suggest an originally 
Greek compilation. 

The language may be described as a good specimen of the xorw7 dcaAexros, and contains phrases 
which show the usual Semitic colouring, e.g. a70 mpoo#zov (ver. 3), €vwmioy cov (ver. IO), els Tov aldva 
(ver. 13). The occurrence of such adjectives as ayuérpyros, dvegixviacros, dvuTdotatos, aorektos (vv. 6, 7), 
of such substantives as dya0wovvyn (ver. 14), émayyeAia (ver. 6), Waupos (ver. 8), and of such verbs as 
avavevew (ver. 10), areviCew (ver. 9), kataxdynrew (ver. 9), would suggest a freedom from the usual 
restrictions of translation. 

The employment of phrases based on, or derived from, the LX X seems to indicate an acquain- 
tance with the Greek version rather than the work of an independent translator; e.g. 6 mowjoas tov 
otpavév Kal THy yy ovv Tavtl To Kéopm abray (ver. I), cf. Gen. i. 1, il. 1: peravoy ént caxiaws avOpdrev 
(ver. 7), cf. Joel ii. 13: pi) cvvatodhéons pe tats avoulats jou (ver. 13), cf. Gen. XIx. 15: els Tov aidva 
pnvioas (ver. 13), cf. Ps. cii. (ciii.) 9: €v Tots xarwtarots tis yijs (ver. 13), cf. Ps. cxxxvili. (CXXXIX.) 15: 
maca 7 dvvapis Toy ovpavdv (ver. 15), cf. Ps. xxxil. (XxXxill.) 6. 

Strange constructions such as wpioas petdvoiay . . . els cwrypiay (ver. 7); jyaptor umep apiOuov 
dpov Oadacons (ver. 9) ; eis TO dvavetoai pe bre GuapteGy (ver. 10) ; KAtyw yovu kapdias pou(ver. IT) ; 
dua mavros é€v tats huepars THs (wns pou (ver. 15) seem to indicate the freedom of one who wrote in 
Greek. 

It has been strongly urged by Sir Henry Howorth that the current LXX version of 2 Chronicles 
should be identified with the work of Theodotion; and that as we have ‘a free rendering of parts of 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah grouped round a fable (1 Esdras), and by the same hand a paraphrase 
of parts of Danicl, also with legendary additions’ (Thackeray, Grammar of O.T. in Greek, p. 15), 
so we should be prepared to recognize in the Manasseh narrative, Prayer, and Additions, preserved 
in the Didascalia a reproduction of the original LXX version, for which the more literal version 
of Theodotion was afterwards substituted. 

This view has been supported in Old Test. and Semitic Studtes in Memory of W.R. Harper: 
Apparatus for the Textual Criticism of Chrontcles, L:sra, Nehemiah, by C. C. Torrey (Chicago, 
1908). 


§ 8. THE THEOLOGY OF ‘THE PRAYER OF MANASSES’. 


The two main religious ideas which pervade the Prayer are (1) the infinite compassion of the 
Almighty, and (2) the efficacy of true repentance. 

The opening Invocation portrays in striking terms the Omnipotence of the Deity, and this 
leads up to the consideration of the yet nobler attributes of His mercy and goodness (vv. 6-7). An 
effective prelude is thus furnished to the sinner’s confession of his iniquities, the climax of which had 
been reached by his having set up idolatrous abominations. The glory of God and the abasement of 
the sinner having thus been set over against one another in sharpest contrast, the way is prepared for 
the ardent supplication for forgiveness which occupies the remainder of the Prayer. 

The reader should take notice of the emphasis laid upon the Israelite patriarchs and their true 
spiritual lineage. The God of ‘our fathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob’ (ver. 1) is ‘the God of the 
righteous seed’ (ver. 1) and ‘of the righteous’ (ver. 8). The Patriarchs had not sinned against God 
(ver. 8). Those only were the righteous seed who had not yielded to idolatry. The range of view 
of the Psalmist is limited: it has regard to the sin of idolatry and to the pardon of the repentant 


peravotay... ets gwrnpiay in the second line we have the corrupt phrase peravotas adeow in the first, which on the 
analogy of the former phrase should obviously be ageow... ets werdvotav. If we ask how this corruption arose | reply that 
it is possible to explain it as due to a transposition of anewnd (= ets perdvotav) from the end of the line to the place 
immediately after ambp (= apeoiv). In this new position the translation rendered nawin? MD by peravoias 
adeotv—a rendering that is quite possible though wrong in this context. On the order of the Greek cf. ver. 11 ris 
wapa gov ypnorornros. Thus we should read: 

‘Thou, O Lord, according to thy great goodness hast promised forgiveness to them that have sinned against 

thee that they may repent ; 
And in the multitude of thy mercies hast appointed repentance unto sinners that they may be saved.’ 

If the above evidence is valid, then we can also recover the right rendering of ver. 4 Ov marta dpiocet Kat Tpepet 
and mpoowrov Suvvapews cov. Here the two verbs should be taken together. Then 6v... amd mpoc@mov dvvapews gov 1S 
a pure Hebraism = yn poo ++ WR. Hence render— 

‘Before whose power all things shudder and tremble.’—GEN. ED.] 
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‘dolater. But a warning seems to be conveyed against the notion that Divine acceptance was 
ensured by Jewish lineage. The same note 1s struck, though it may not ring so clear, as in Luke 
iii. 8: ‘Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of repentance, and begin not to say within yourselves, 
We have Abraham to our father. Cf John vii. 39; Roms tn 7. . 

Other points, characteristic of Jewish religious thought and deserving of attention, are the 

flowing: 

7 “(a) ‘supernatural efficacy ascribed to the sacred Name (ver. 3); | 

(6) the statement that ‘ repentance’ is appointed by God for certain persons, and not for others 
hie ‘the representation of the under-world (S/eo/, or Hades) as a region containing various grades 
of remoteness from the light of heaven (ver. 11) ; aot oe 

(dz) the description of the angels as the ‘host of heaven’ (7 dvvapyis rdv ovpavar, ver. 15). 


89. WERSIONS. 


(2) ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ was never included in the LXX version of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. Its position among ‘the Canticles’ appended to the Psalter, in certain MSS., is due to 
liturgical reasons. ten ee : 

The Greek text was first printed by R. Stephanus in his edition of the Vulgate. ‘The Prayer ’ 
follows 2 Chron.; and a short Preface contains this sentence: ‘Graecam hance Manassae regis Iuda 
orationem, nunquam antehac excusam, peperit tibi, candide lector, bibliotheca Victoriana.’ 

It does not appear in the majority of the printed editions of the LXX. In the Complutensian 
Polyglott (1514-17) it is printed in small type, in Latin, at the end of 2 Chron. It was not con- 
tained in the Sixtine edition (1586-7) of the LX X; nor does it appear in the editions of Holmes 
and Parsons, or of Tischendorf. 

In Walton's Polyglott (although not mentioned in the index of contents) it is found in vol. iv (the 
Apocrypha) placed before 3 Esdras, and is printed both in Greek and in Latin. The note is prefixed: 
‘Orationem Manassae regis Iudae Graece non extare afhrmatur in praefatione Bibl. Vulg. Lat. Edit. 
Antwerp. 1645. Quam tamen Graece iuxta exeinplar Bibliothecae Victorianae in Bibliis latinis 
Roberti Stephani, Edit. 1540, fol. 159 excusam atque insuper in MS. A post Psalmos inter Cantica 
exaratam invenimus: ipsamque hic subiunximus.’ The variants of Cod. A are recorded. 

On the other hand, it is found in three reprints of the Sixtine edition, that of Frick (1697), 
that of Reineccius (1730), and that of Kirchner (1750). It was also included in Grabe’s edition of 
the LXX, following Codex Alexandrinus. But there was no foundation for the note: ‘ Ipocevy? 
Maracoy, 2 Paral. cap. Xxxili jluxta quaedam exemplaria’ (1817, iv. 165). This statement has led 
to a very general misapprehension. No ancient Greek MSS. of 2 Chron. xxxiii exist containing 
‘Oratio Manassis’.! 

(0) The Latin. As it was not extant in the Hebrew or the Greek Bible, it was not included in 
the work of Jerome. In all probability he was not aware of its existence. Otherwise, he would 
scarcely have failed to make some allusion to it in the passage referring to the repentance of 
Manasseh: ‘ Legimus Manassem post multa scelera et post captivitatem in Babylone egisse poeni- 
tentiam et ad meliora conversum Domini misericordiam consecutum. Unde et fidei suae, per quam 
crediderat Deo, filium vocavit émdévupov, id est Ammon’ (/x Sophoniam Liber I, ed. Migne, P.L., 
vi, § 675, p. 1340). 

At what date the Latin version, which is a good specimen of translation, was made is not 
known. It is probably much later than Jerome’s version. The Prayer, however, is very commonly 
found in mediaeval MSS. of the Vulgate, immediately after 2 Chronicles, and often with the title 
“Oratio Manassae’. 

In his Septwagintastudien, iii, p.20, Nestle states that he had been assured both by Ph. Thielmann 
in Landau and by S. Berger in Paris that, so far as they knew, there was no MS. of the Vulgate 
containing “The Prayer of Manasses’ of an earlier date than the middle or first third of the thirteenth 
century. A list of fifteen Latin MSS. inthe British Museum containing ‘ The Prayer of Manasses’ at 
the end of Chron. has been most kindly furnished me by Mr. J. P. Gilson of the MS. Department; 
all belong to the thirteenth century. It would be extremely interesting to know whether there 
exists any copy of the Vulgate containing 2 Chron. followed by ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ which 
is of an earlier date. It is also an at present unsolved problem to determine the influence which from 
re of the thirteenth century led to the common inclusion of the Prayer in the Latin 

criptures. 


An eleventh-century MS. of the Mozarabic Psalter gives a text which differs considerably from 


' See the valuable discussion in Nestle’s Sepluagintastudien, iil, pp. 6-22. Stuttgart, 1899. 
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that in the thirteenth-century Latin Bibles, and with the title ‘Oratio Manasse Regis De Libro 
Paralipomenon’. See below, Note B. 

The three Latin MSS. (Colbert 273, Colbert 933, Remig. 4) which Sabatier collated with the 
Clementine Vulgate for his £262 Sacr. Lat. Vers. Ant. (iti. 1038 sq.) belong to the same period, and 
have no special claim to distinction (see Fritzsche, Lzbrz Apoc. Vet. Test. Praefat., p. 15). 

It was printed in the Latin Bible of Stephanus (1540) together with the Greek text,and it appeared 
also in Joh. Brentius’ edition of the Vulgate (Leipzig, 1544), in two columns, one in Greek, the other 
in Latin, side by side. 

The edition of the Vulgate issued by Sixtus V (1590) did not contain the Prayer.’ But in the 
revised edition of Clement VIII (1592) it was inserted, together with 3 and 4 Esdras, as an appendix 
after the New Testament. The Praefatio ad Lectorem written by Cardinal Bellarmine contains the 
following statement: ‘ Porro in hac editione nihil non canonicum, nihil adscititium, nihil extraneum, 
apponere visum est; atque ea causa fuit, cur libri fii et iv Esdrae inscripti, quos inter canonicos libros 
sacra Tridentina Synodus non annumeravit, ipsa etiam Manassae regis Oratio, quae neque hebraice 
neque graece quidem exstat, neque in manuscriptis antiquioribus invenitur, neque pars est ullitus 
canonici libri,extra canonicae Scripturae seriem posita sint.’ This statement, as Sir Henry Howorth 
has pointed out (Soc. Bibl. Arch., vol. xxxi, pt. 3, p. go), ‘was probably unwittingly taken over from 
the Dominican Pagnini’s revised version of the Vulgate which was published tn 1527, before Stephen 
had published his Bible. In Pagnini’s edition the Prayer is put at the end of 2 Chronicles, and is 
headed: “ Oratio Manasse regis Iuda quae neque in Hebraeo neq. in Graeco habetur.”’ ’ 

In modern Greek Bibles ‘The Prayer of Manasseh’ has a place immediately after the Books 
of Chronicles (e.g. St. Petersburg, 1876). 


§ 10. SYRIAC VERSION. 


An account of the Syriac Version of the Prayer appeared in Hermathcna Xxxvi, 1910, from the 
competent pen of Professor George Wilkins, of Trinity College, Dublin. In his article he published 
a collation of a Paris MS. (Auc. fonds 2, Biblioth. Nat., Syr. 7) which is probably a transcript of the 
Syriac MS. (Vaz. viii) written by Sergius Risius, Maronite Archbp. of Damascus, circ. 1610. 

The Syriac Version of the Dzdascalia is preserved, according to Professor Wilkins, in the 
following four MSS.: 

(1) Cod. Syr. 62 (= Saint Germain 38), Paris, ninth century, = P. 

(2) Harris Codex (Mrs. Gibson’s Horae Semiticae), eleventh century, = H. 

(3) University Library, Cambridge, thirteenth century, = C. 

(4) Cod. Borgia, Museo Borgia, Rome. 


§ 11. OTHER VERSIONS. 


Armenian MSS. of the O. T. Scriptures contain the Prayer among the Canticles appended to the 
Psalter. 

It is also stated to occur in the old Slavonic Version (cf. article by Sir Henry Howorth, Soc. 
Bibl. Arch., March, 1909, p. 90). 

It is found appended to the Psalter in the Ethiopic Version of the Psalms (ed. Ludolf, 
Frankfort, 1701). 

And the Ethiopic Version of the Ajostolical Constitutions (ed. Thomas Pell Platt, London, 
1834) contains the Prayer. 


Cal. LEXI: 


The principal authorities for the text are (a) the two Greek uncial MSS. Alexandrinus 
and Turicensis; (6) the Latin and Syriac Versions ; (c) the Apostolical Constitutions and Didascatia. 

The text of cursive MSS., containing the Canticles appended to the Psalter, has yet to be 
critically investigated. 

The MSS. of the Afostolical Constitutions are given by Pitra in his Juris Ecclestastict Historia 
et Monumenta, tom. 1, p. 163 (Romae, 1864). Pitra himself seems to have relied especially upon 
ein = temolg ai: J=175 .sacc. x, membr.), and ‘Vatic. 2’ (= Vatic. 1506, f. 1 ad. 77, 
a. 1024 membr.). 

The important edition by P. de Lagarde, Lipsiae, 1862, contains an apparatus criticus. 

The old edition of Cotelerius (1672) is well worth consulting. 


' The Bull of Sixtus V (Aeternus tl/e), by which it was prefaced, had simply thisallusion: ‘ Orationem Manassae, 
quae neque in Hebraeo, neque in Graeco textu est, neque in antiquioribus manuscriptis Latinis exemplaribus reperitur ; 
sed in impressis tantum post librum secundum Paralipomenon affixa est, tanquam Insutam, adiectam et in textu 
sacrorum librorum locum non habentem repudiavimus.’ 
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inci f Manasses’ are to be found in: 

The principal problems presented by the text of ‘The Prayer o 

(1) a 7 Ye additional clauses found in the Latin and in the Apostol. Const. at the close of 
the verse ; . 

(2) ver. 9; additional clause in the Syriac Version and in the Mozarabic Psalter ; 

(3) ver. 10; various readings arising from the obscurity of the verb dvavevoar 5 f 

(4) ver.10; the gloss added in Cod. T (ui) roujoas 76 OéAnya cov cal pvdragas Ta TpocTaypara cov) 
and the Latin. 


§ 13. ENGLISH VERSIONS. 


‘The Prayer of Manasses’ was not included in Coverdale’s Bible, 1535. But it appears in 
Cranmer’s Bible (Grafton), 1539 (being given a place in the Apocrypha after ‘ Bel and the Dragon 
and before 1 Maccabees), and in the subsequent editions (1541, 1549, 1562, 1566). 

It receives the same position in the Bishops’ Bible, rst ed.. 1568. It does not appear in the 
Genevan version. In the ‘ Authorized’ (1611) and ‘ Revised’ versions it stands between ‘Bel and the 
Dragon’ and 1 Maccabees. . 

In the Douai Bible of 1609 the Prayer precedes 2 Esdras and follows 2 Maccabees. It is 
headed by the note: ‘The Prayer of Manasses, with the second and third Bookes of Esdras, extant 
in most Latin and Vulgare Bibles, are here placed after al the Canonical Bookes of the Old 
Testament, because they are not received into the Canon of Divine Scriptures by the Catholique 
Church.’ 


In Luther’s Bible it stands at the end of the Apocrypha, after the Additions to Daniel. 


SUMMARY OF THE PRAVER. 


(1) The Invocation: (a) O God of Israel (ver. 1), Lord and Creator of the Universe (vv. 2, 3), 
infinite in power (ver. 4) and in anger against the sinner (ver. 5); (8) infinite also in mercy (ver. 6), 
Thou hast proclaimed forgiveness for repentance, and appointed me the sinner unto repentance 
(aa, 7, 3). 

(2) Lhe Confession: my sins are innumerable; I am unworthy to look upwards: I am justly 
punished, loaded with chains, in misery (vv. 9-11). 


(3) The Entreaty: I beseech Thee (ver. 11); I acknowledge all (ver. 12); grant pardon ; con- 
sume me not; nor Jet Thine anger burn for ever (ver. 13). 


(4) The Ascription: Thou, the God of them that repent, wilt graciously save me (ver. 14); and 
I will praise Thee for ever. 


(5) Doxology: Angels hymn Thy praises; Thine is the glory for ever (ver. 15). 


Al, Note on the Latin MSS. containing the Prayer of Manasses. 


In the British Museum, the following MSS., all of the thirteenth century, contain the Prayer of Manasses 
at the end of 2 Chron. : 


(1) Add. 31,831 (f. 271 B): early thirteenth century. 


(2) Eg. 2867. 
[3 Lansd. 453: first half of thirteenth century. Does not contain Prayer, but has marginal note on 
f.127 B: ‘MfinJus Oracio Manassé regis qué sic incipit “Domine deus...” | 


(4) Stowe r. 
(5) Harl. 1748 (f. 130). 
(6) Royal 1 A. viii (f. 155). 


(Ce et AC XVI. 
(8) 4, 1A. xix. (f. 106 B, insertion by a different hand). 
(9) ,, 1 C.i. (£ 106 B). 

(10) Burn 3 (f 390 B). 


(i? 28), 11Odte2 2B), 
(12) Ar. 303 (f. 166). 
(13) Add. 28,626 (f. 210). 


(14) ,, 35,085 (f. 228 B): a.p. 1233-53. 
(15) ) 274. 
B. 


Mozarabic Psalter: Eleventh (?)-Century MS. of Prayer of Manasses. 


In the ‘Mozarabic Psalter (MS. British Museum, Add. 30,851) edited by J. P. Gilson, M.A., of the 
Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum ’, vol. xxx of the Henry Bradshaw Society (London, 1906), 
Canticum xxii contains Orvatio Manasse Regis De Libro Laralipomenon 7-15; and the text differs sufficiently 


’ For this list I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Gilson. 
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widely from that which is found in the Latin Bibles to justify its transcription here (‘the character of the 
handwriting’, says Mr. Gilson in the Prefatory Note (p. vii), ‘points to the eleventh century as the date at 
which the MS. was written’). 

XXII [Canticum] Oratio Manasse Regis De Libro Paralipomenon. 

Antiphona. *Peccabi domine peccaui et iniquitaten: meam ego agnosco.* 

Deus altissimus magnanimis . miserator et multe misericordie . patiens super mala hominum. 

Tu ergo domine secundum multitudinem bonitatis tue promisisti indulgentiam et remissionem delin- 
quentibus tibi . et habundantia misericordie tue statuisti penitentiam peccatoribus ad salutem. 

Tu ergo domine deus iustorum . non posuisti penitentiam iustis tuis Abraham Ysaac et Iacob . qui non 
peccauerunt tibi . sed posuisti penitentiam mihi peccatori. 

Quoniam super numerum arene maris habundauerunt iniquitates mee. et non est declinatio delictorum 
meorum. 

Et nunc iuste contineor . (et)? digne comprimor percurbat{u)s (in)? multis vinculis ferreis . ad non 
erigendum caput. 

Quoniam non sum dignus aspicere et videre altitudinem celi . pre iniustitiis meis. 

Quoniam irritabi furorem tuum . et feci malum coram te. 

Statuens abominationes . et multiplicans odjositates. 

Et nunc flecto genua cordis mei . precans a te bonitatem. 

Peccaui domine peccaui . et iniquitatem meam ego agnosco. 

Ne perdas me cum iniquitatibus meis . neque in finem iratus contineas mala mea neque condemnaueris 
me cum (h)is* qui sunt in inferiora terre. 

Tu es enim deus penitentium . ut in me hostendas bonitatem tuam. 

Indignum me saluabis secundum multitudinem misericordie tue. et glorificabo nomen tuum in omni 
ulta mea, 

Quoniam te laudat omnis uirtus celorum . et tibi est gloria in secula seculorum. 


1 et] interlined. ? percurbatus] 7 on erasure ; 77: interlined. > his] # interlined. 
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O Lord Almighty, *which art in heaven”, 
Thou God of our fathers, 
Of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob. 
And of their righteous seed: 
Thou who hast made the heaven and the earth, 
With all the array thereof: 
Who hast bound the sea by the word of thy command: 
Who hast shut up the Deep, and sealed it 
With thy terrible and glorious Name; 
Whom all things do dread ; yea, they tremble before thy power : 
For the majesty of thy glory cannot be borne, 
And the anger of thy threatening against sinners is unendurable: 


A = Codex Alexandrinus. T = Codex Turicensis. Const. Apost. = Constitutiones Apostolorum, lib. ii, cap. xxii 
(apud Cotelerium Patres Apostolici, tom. 1, p. 171; et apud Pitram /ur7s Eccles. Graecorum Historia et Monumenta, 
tom. i. 162). Syr. = Syriac Version. Lat. = Latin Version, in Vulgate. Moz. = Mozarabic Psalter: Canticum 
xxi. See Note B, above. 

TITLE. Cod. A H rpocevyn Mavacon: + tov vuiov E¢excov T: Latin Ovratio Alanassae regis luda cunt captus 
teneretur in Babylone I. erovpame om. T, Const. Apost., Syr., Lat. 2. o kAetoas: Kat Krdecoas T odhpaytoapevos : 
+ avrny T, Const. Apost., Lat. 4. hutre: ppicoe T, Const. Apost. 5. Te xa. Some edd. d¢ cat: vero e¢ Lat. 


1. Kupte mavtoxpatwp. On the opening words of this invocation, compare 1 Chron, xvil. 24 kupte mavtoxpdtwp Geos 
Iopand xrd. (= 2 Sam. vii. 27). 

The reading éroupame, omitted in Codex Turicensis, is possibly a gloss on mavroxpatwp. In the “Ypvos éwOcvds (the 
fourteenth of the ’Qudat in Codex Alexandrinus) we find an elaborate aseription, xipre Baatded eroupdne Océ TuTnp emovpante. 

6 Geos Trav matépwy. Cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 18 cupie 6 beds AB. kK. Io. x. Io. Tey maTépwy Nav. 

TOU OTEppaTos avTay Tov Otkaiov. The writer implies the distinction between the true seed of the Patriarchs (‘the 
righteous ’, ef. 7. 8) and the nominal, which is found in Tobit xiii. 9, 13: ‘O Jerusalem, the holy city, he will scourge 
thee for the works of thy sons, and will again have mercy 02 the sons of the righteous.’ ‘Rejoice and be exceeding 
glad for the sovs of the righteous.’ Ne are reminded of St. Paul: ‘ For they are not all Israel, which are of Israel ; 
neither, because they are Abraham’s seed, are they all children’ (Rom. ix. 6). 

2. 6 motnoas xrA. This verse is based upon the LXX of Gen. i. 1 ev apyy emoingey 6 Beds Tov otipavoy Kat Thy yay, and 
Gen. il. I kat ovvereheoOnouy 6 ovpavos Kat 7 yh Kai mas 6 Kédopos aitey. Cotelerius, commenting on these words, cites 
" Uheophanes Cerameus Homilia’ 56 xéopos cat 7 tod KaAXous appovia kai Staxdopyats Kata TO tpvovpevoy ev 0d9 Mavacon. 
‘O Totnoas T. otipavey kK. T. yy avy Tartt T@ KOopw avtov (Palres Apostolict, vol. ii, p. 150). 

gy marti To Kiopw a’tav, Latin ‘cum omni ornatu eorum’. The word xcoyos is here evidently introduced from 
the LNX of Gen. ii. 1, and may be regarded as an indication that the Prayer was written in Greek. The precise 
meaning of kdcpos 1s not certain. The fact, that in Gen. ii. I-kéopos = NI¥ ‘host’, causes Ryssel to consider that the 
reference 1s to ‘ the host of heaven’, i.e. ‘the stars’, as e.g. in Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3; Isa. xl. 26; Ps. xxxiii. 6. But in 
the first three passages the words ‘of heaven’ are added; in Isa. xl. 26 ‘the host’ of the stars is clearly meant. 
Here the word xdopos is followed by airéy, by which, strictly speaking, is denoted ripy yar, as well as rov oupavor. 
On the other hand, the literal renderings ‘ ornament’ (R.V.) or ‘order’ (R.V. marg.) are too limited ; and the second 
alternative, ‘array,’ seems best to combine the ideas of splendour and orderliness. 

5. 0 medjoas kth. ‘There is a reference here to the passages in the O. T. describing the power of the Almighty in 
restraining the sea within its bounds, and in imprisoning the waters of the Abyss. See especially Job xxxvill. 8, 10, 11: 
‘Or who shut up the sea with doors, when it brake forth... when I... prescribed for it my decree, and set bars and 
doors, and said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further.’ Ps. civ. 9g: ‘Thou hast set a bound that they may not pass 
over; that they turn not again to cover the earth.’ 

6 khetoas THY Buccov. «Bvoaos is the rendcring of DWN in Gen. i. 2, vii. 11, viii. 2. Here it evidently denotes the 


subterranean watery depths upon which the ancient Israelites believed the earth to be upheld. Cf. Apoe. ix. 1 Kieis 


a 4 2 es , ? ’ ” ‘ ‘ > + a“ 
Tou pearos THs uBvooov, and xx. 3 Kat €Badey adrdv eis tiv diBvocoy Kai %xdetoey Kal eoppiyoey emdvw aitov, where we 
may observe the association with xAeiee and odpayiterr. 


oppayioapevos. Cf. Job ix. 7, ‘which commandeth the sun . . 
possession, security, and inviolability. 

evodko. : Gi: Tob. Wil. § TO Ovopa wou TO arytov Kat evdokov. The rabbinic belief in the magical efficacy residing in 
the sacred Name is here referred to. Solomon was reputed to have wrought miracles by a seal engraved with the 


Tetragrammaton. Cf. Sirach xlvii. 18 and Gtt/7 68 a. The Name was often mentioned as the embodiment of power 
and attributes. Cf. Baruch iii. 5. 


4. oy muyra Ppitre, For ppirrey with acc. cf. Judith xvi. 10 éppi£ay Népoar rav rédpav adtijs. 
avo Tpogw@mou KtA. Latin has ‘a vultu virtutis tuae ’, It admits of doubt whether this phrase simply amplifies the 
object of the verb expressed in 6v = 2590 ‘in the presence of’; or whether it introduces a fresh thought, ‘ because 
of’, “ by reason of — ‘BI). In the former case it would grammatically be closely conjoined with @pirree and rpépec ; 
in the latter case it would introduce with Tpépet an explanatory clause. See, however, note on p. 615. 
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Infinite and unsearchable 1s thy merciful promise ; 
For thou art the Lord Most High, of great compassion, 
long-suffering and abundant in mercy, and repentest thee 
for the evils of men. 
*Thou, O Lord, according to thy great goodness hast promised repentance and forgiveness to 
them that have sinned against thee; and in the multitude of thy mercics hast appointed 
repentance unto sinners, that they may be saved.* 


7. or.agu: ou yap T: guomam tu Lat. om. vyioros Const. Apost., Syr. om. xac’ Const. Apost. om. «xa:” T, Moz. 
Insert *ou xupte... cwtnptay* Const. Apost., Syr., Lat., Moz.: om. AT 8. epoe: pr. ex T, Const. Apost. ; Lat. px opter Me 


pee 


5. aaorextos. The Latin renders by ‘importabilis’. The adjective does not occur inthe LNX. Hesych. dorexros, 
agopyros, aBaataxros. Cf. Aesch. Fragment 220. 
7 peyahorpenia TNS bo fns gov. The phrase is evidently derived from Ps. cxliv. (cxlv.) 5 ray peyadompemiay ris Sbéns 
THS dyouurns gov, and 12 kal thy Ookay ths peyadompenias THs BaciAeEias Gov. 
avuroataros. Latin *insustentabilis’. An adjective of rare occurrence in the LAN: cf. Ps. cxxill., (cxxiv.) ; 
2 Macc. i. 13, vill. 5. Cf. Symmachus in Job iv. 11, ix. 19; Ps. Ixxxv. (Ixxxvi.) 143; Prov. xvi. 27. 
6. GPETPNTOY. Another uncommon adjective In the ION WC saexxmiroke + barucll 1. 25 593 Macca iv. 17) 
te kai. The reading of some editions, 6€ kai, and the Latin, seems to deserve support on internal grounds. 
(1) At this point the main subject which occupies the thought of the Prayer, i.e. the mercy of God, is first reached. 
The power (v. 4), the majesty and the wrath (vw. 5), have been described ; but here, in v. 6, another note of infinite 
graciousness 1s to be recorded. (2) The variation of thought betwcen the ‘two adjectives, pianecrse and aveEtyviacros, 
is not sufficient to make the re prefixed to the xai strongly preferable. 
dveEtxviagroy, Latin ‘ investigabilis ’ 5 Nore PONG olen te 95 rhe 10. Conia one X1- OB Epics. o: 
To éheos THS émayyedas Gov, ‘the mercy of thy promise’, or “thy merciful promise’, referring to the promise of 
forgiveness to them that repent implied i iMev2.0, 11, 13; which forms the nucleus of the prayer. 
enayyedias. €mayyehia, In the sense of “promise ® or ‘declaration’, is a common word in the N.T., e.g. Luke 
xxlv. 49; Acts 1. 4, 11. 33-9; Rom. iv. 13-14, and often in Ep.to Heb. But it occurs rarely in LNN, e. g.1 Esdras i. 1 
Esther 1 Iv. 7; Ps. lv. vi.) 8; RnOsiIN Oo, Falvidec. X. 15 ; a Wlacc. x1. 9. 
7. OTt GU (or, gv ydp). The present verse develops the claim to the Divine mercy. It appeals to the language which 
would be familiarly known from passages in the O. T. 
vyiotos. The omission of this adjective by Const. Apost. and Syr. has been explained on the ground that it is 
out of place at the head of a list of epithets of a moral character and bearing upon the mercy and forbearance of the 
Almighty: ‘At in Editionibus, 1 in Horologio, et in quinque MSS. Regils, ov yap et kuptos vYoros’ (Cotelerius). The 
passage in Ps. xcvil. 9, ‘ For thon, Lord, art most high above all the earth,’ has led to the insertion in Latin texts 
of ‘super omnem terram’, 
evorrAayyvos. Not found in LNN; Eph. iv. 32 (Robinson, ad /ec.); 1 Pet. 1. 8. 
evoTtAayxvos kt, In this rehearsal of the merciful attributes of Jehovah we have the key to the whole Prayer of 
Repentance. The language reminds us of Exod. xxxiv. 6; Ps. cxxxvi. 15; Joel 1. 12, 13; Jonahiv. 2. Of these 
passages, the words of the prophet Joel are probably uppermost in the author’s mind, For (1) it is a classical appeal 
for repentance, and hence would be appropriate to the subject of the Prayer; and (2) the expression peravowy émi Kakiuts 
is derived from the LXX of Joel 11.12, 13. The passage runs as follows: ‘ Yet even now, saith the Lord, turn ye unto 
me with all your heart, and with fasting g, and with weeping, and with mourning ; and rend your heart, and not your 
garments, and turn unto the Lord your God: for he is gracious, and full of compassion, slow to anger, and plenteous 
in mercy, and repenteth him of the evil’ (LAX peravoay emt kaxias). 
emi kaxiacs avOponewyv. Latin ‘et poenitens super malitias hominum’. The word kaxiats seems to be borrowed 


from the LXNX of Joel. The prophet’s own phrase ‘ of the evil’ (AYN by) had reference to ‘the evils’ of calamity 
which befell the people as the punishment for their sins. But the LXX rendered by xaxia:, which ordinarily denotes 
‘wickedness’ (Lat. ‘malitia’), the source of sorrows; and not by ra xaxd = ‘evils’, or mala, as the consequence 
of sin. The common meaning of xaxiae may be illustrated from Gen. vi. 5 (LXX) emAnOvvOnoay ai Kukiat Tov avOparer, 
in which context it ‘repented’ the Lord that He had made man, because the wickedness of men was increased. 
But xaxiat may have reference to the punishment arising from the sin: 1 Chron. Ode LS etdey Kuptos Kal perepehyOn eri 
Tn kaxta 3 Jonah 11). 10 perevonaey 6 Beds emi tH Kakia (cf. iv. 2); Matt. vi. 34 apxetoy Tn nuépa  Kakia avTns. Probably an 
intentional contrast is here drawn between the per dvow ascribed to the Almighty (cf. Gen. v1.6; 1 Sam. xv. 113 2 Sam. 
xxlv. 16), in His pity relenting towards suffering, which is sin’s penalty ; and the peravora of the sinner for his own sin 
which calls down Divine judgement. The addition to the text contained in Const. Apost. and in the Latin, though 
omitted in Codd. A and T, is an important expansion of the main theme of repentance. It particularizes the promise 
(emayyeAia, V. 6) as one that proclaimed ‘forgiveness of repentance ’, 1.c. forgiveness of sin, to the repentant 
sinner ; it decrees for sinners the duty of repentance, with a view to their being saved. If only a gloss, it constitutes 
a very substantial addition to the Prayer. But it is, more probably, part of the original document. (1) It was very 
possibly accidentally omitted, because these two oriyor both commence with the same words (67 ov) as the preceding 
grixos. (2) Arguing from the contents of the passage, it is more reasonable to suppose that such remarkable phrases 
as emnyyeiAw petavoias adeow and apioas petavowy ... eis G@tnpiay should have been included in the original Psalm, 
than that they should have been inserted as a gloss. (3) Against their being a gloss, it is to be observed that the 
next verse, ou ouv . . ovK €Oou perdvotay xtd., scems to imply some such sentence, and would not follow so naturally 
upon peTavoay emt KAKiALS avOparey. 
peravoias apeow. Latin ‘ poenitentiam et remissionem’, The Mozarabic Psalter, ‘indulgentiam et remissionem,’ 
avoids the difficulty by a paraphrase. The introduction of petdvoa with empyyetho seems at first sight incongruous. 
The ‘ promise ’ of apeois is conditional upon perdvora. The object of the Prayer is to unite the two ideas of the 
sinner’s repentance and the Divine pardon as closely as possible. For general sense compare Luke v. 32. For 
a restoration of the text on the basis of a Semitic original see note on pp. 614, 615. perdvora in the LXX, Prov. xiv. 
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THE PRAYER OF MANASSES 8-10 


Thou. therefore, O Lord, that art the God of the righteous, hast not appointed repentance unto 
the righteous, unto Abraham, and Isaac and Jacob, which have not sinned against thee: 
But thou hast appointed repentance unto me that am a sinner ; 
For he sins 1 have sinned are more in number than the sands of the sea. 
For my transgressions were multiplied, O Lord: 
My transgressions were multiplied, . . 
And I am not worthy to behold and see the height of heaven by reason of the multitude of mine 
iniquities. 
*And now, O Lord, I am justly punished and deservedly afflicted ; 
For lo! I am in captivity,* 
Bowed down with many an iron chain, 
So that I cannot lift up mine head by reason of my sins, 
g. ore om. T, Const. Apost. pout: + ke emdnOuvav T ; Lat. domine multiplicatae sunt kupte ewAnOuvay at 
avopia pou Const. Apost. ouvx ett Const. Apost. *And now... captivity* insert Syr., *And now... 
afflicted* insert Moz., omit Codd., Const. Apost., Lat. Io. aténpov Const. Apost.; aidnpo T ; Lat. ferreo 
avavevoar: pr. pn, om. pe T; Lat. ut mon possim uTep apaptioy thy kePadny -T, Syr., Lat. pot aveois: aveots por T 





15; Sirach xltv. 16; Wiusd. mee 23, Sle IO, 19. kor aeots cf, Isa. Ixt. I Knpv&éat alypahwrots anew (175). For for- 
giveness through repentance see Hos. ii. 1-4, vi. 1 ff.,xiv; Isa. i. 16 ff. ; Ezek. xvii. 21 ff. 

TO TAGE TOY oixTippav cov, Cf. kara 76 wAHOoS Tov oixtippy gov, Ps, I. (li.) 1, Ixviii, (Ixix.) 19. 

epioas. Lat. ‘decrevisti’. Cf. 3 Macc. vi. 36 kowdy dpraduevor rept routwy Oecpdr. 

cis cwrnpiay (Lat. ‘in salutem’) after perdvora has a suggestion of N.T. phraseology. Cf. 2 Cor. vil. 10 7 yap kari 
Ocdv AUN perdvorav eis Gwortypiav (Vulg. ‘poecnitentiam ...in salutem’) dyerapeAnrov ¢épyaterat. But both the idea and 
phraseology are pre-Christian: cf. T. Gad v. 7 ) yap xara Oedv GdnOns perdvora... donyet... mpos cwrnpiav. Had the 
author of the Prayer been a Christian, he could hardly havé omitted a reference to ‘salvation through Jesus Christ’. 
There is no higher conception here than that of deliverance from the penalty of Divine wrath. 

8. 6 cds rev dtxaiwv, This is not a Biblical phrase. Compare with it uv. 1 6 Geos... rod oréppatos avroy Tov Sdtxaiov. 
‘The righteous’ are the elect Israel, as distinguished from the of duaprwdoi, of aceBeis, of avopor. Compare the contrast 
in Luke xv. 7 between the dpaprwdds and the dixacor. 

Tois ovx Nuaptnxsot got. The Patriarchs were invested with sinlessness in the estimation of the reverent few. 
Such treatment of patriarchal virtue was based on such passages as Gen. xvii. 17-19, xxii. 18, and Exod. xxxi. 13. 

_ €m eo T@ Guaprwdo. Lat. ‘propter me peccatorem’, Cf. Luke xviii. 13 6 @eds, iAaoOnTi por to dpaprwr@. The 
article gives distinctiveness to the self-condenination. 

g. ort. The confession of his exceeding sinfulness occupies the following four verses, and, as the expression of 
repentance, forms the basis of entreaty for pardon. 

imép upOpoy Yappou Gadacons. The construction is obvious, though grammatically harsh: ‘to sin more than the 


number of the sand of the sea’ is equivalent to saying that it was easier to count the sands of the sea than the number 
of his offences. 


_ Wappos in the LXX is found only in Wisd. vil. 9 6 was xpuods ev der abris Yippos. 
uppos, as in Gen. xxxil. 12, xll. 49; Joshua xi. 4; Isa. x. 22; Hos. i. 10 (ii. 1). 
emdnOuvay kth. Cf. Isa. lix. 12: ‘For our trangressions are multiplied before thee.’ 
rAnOvvw. Used intransitively. 
ovK dfs. Cf. Luke xv. 19, 21, which may be the origin here of the variant reading ovkert, 
_ arengat, ‘to look at with intent gaze’. Lat. ‘intueri’, The word is of rare occurrence in the LXX, 1 Esdras 
Vi. 28 ; 3 Macc. il. 26. But in the N.T. it is not infrequent, e.g. Acts i. 10, iil. 4, 12, vi. 15, vil. 55, &c. 
au vos TOU oUpavor. ‘The height of heaven’ is the Throne of the Most High. Cf. Isa. xxxviii. 14 é&€deurov yap 
pot of opOadpoi Tod Br€recv eis Td Vos T. olpavod mpds Tov KUptov. For the thought see Ps. cxxiil. 1: ‘ Unto thee do I lift 
up mine eyes, O thou that sittest in the heavens.’ 
9, 10. Between v. 9 and v. 10 the Syriac version inserts the verse: ‘And now, O Lord, I am justly punished 
and deservedly afflicted ; for lo! I am in captivity.’ The Mozarabic Psalter reads: ‘Et nunc juste contineor, 
et digne comprimor. In favour of some such insertion there are certainly the following considerations: (1) v. 10 
opens with pn KauTakupmropevos, Which stands in no suitable relation either to v. 9, ovx eipi Géios, or to the following 
clause, Ovére mopwpyica ; (2) the clause beginning with pj xaraxupmrdpevos has no main verb, and is grammatically 
disconnected ; (3) if there is any consistency in the arrangement of the oriyor, it is noticeable that, whereas in v. 9 
Ne ae a group of three atixot, (1) didte Hpaprov xrd., (2) Sri emAnOvvav xrd., (3) Kai od« elyi xrd.. and in 
“. 10 ¢@e a group of three orixo, (1) dire mapwpyiaa KTA., (2) Kat ro wovnpoy KTr., (3) oTnoas Boedvyp. xTA., and 
in Uv. It a group of three ariyor, (1) Kai viv kdivo xrd., (2) Hudprnxa xrd., (3) Kal ras dvopias xrd., this 
krouping breaks down in 7. 10 2 J, KaTakapTropevos KTA. and eis TO avavetoat xrrdX. The reading of the Syriac 
ang Meat, Would thus supply grammatical coherency and rhythmical balance. Hence it is quite conceivable 
ree ae eauen Bere ne true text. Its opening words, xai viv, being identical with the opening of v.11, 
captive nore Thera ae omission. If genuine, it conveys a further reference to the position of the speaker as a 
eee ree wei TC 1S, 0 ane pag alternative, which is only conjectural, and yet Is not altogether impossible, 
aeriodina ae 3 COT e ates been inserted to identify the utterer of the Prayer with Manasses ; and that 
Owing line, ets To . . . dveots, 1S a further expansion of the gloss. On the other hand, if xataxapmrépevos xrh. is 


Caen te probability seems to be strong that some clause, like that of the Syriac version, has fallen out of the 


The more common word Is 


us Ss é 


wardly upon what has gone before : and nari 
Ter : grammatically the sentence is extraordinarily dis- 
Jointed and prolonged. In consequence, the Latin and the English version begin here a new sentence. 
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THE PRAYER OF MANASSES 10-13 


Neither have I any respite: 


Because I provoked thy wrath, and did that which was evil in thy sight. 

*I did not do thy will, neither kept I thy commandments: * 

I sct up abominations, and multiplied detestable things. 
And now I bow the knee of mine heart, beseeching thee of thy gractous goodness. 
I have sinned, O Lord, I have sinned, 

And [ acknowledge mine iniquities. 
But, I humbly beseech thee, 

Forgive me, O Lord, forgive me, 


es TO ., . aveors om. Const. Apost. *pn momoas ro GeAnpa gov kae Pvdakas Ta TpoaTaypata gov* insert T and Lat. but not 
Moz. atnoas ... mpocoxfio pata om. T II, kapdsas: + pov T, Const. Apost. Lat. 


I2. €yw yivwoKw 
Codd. A T, Const. Apost., ed. Fritzsche: avaywooxnw Vulgo; Lat., Moz. agnosco 


13. atroupat...aves por: om. Moz.: 


katakapnt. Lat. ‘incurvatus sum’. ‘This verb is rare in the LXX, Ps. xxxvii. 6, lvi. (Ivii.) 6; cf. Symmachus 
Psoxl Glee. (xliv.) 26; 

TOAA® Seapo otOnpw. Latin ‘ multo vinculo ferreo’. Cf. 2 Chron. xxxili. 11: ‘ The captains of the king of Assyria 
... took Manasseh in chains [Or, zw7¢h hooks], and bound him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon.’ There is no 
sufficient reason to explain, as Zockler and Ball, this sentence metaphorically of sin and its chains, like Ps. cvii. 10, 
‘being bound in affliction and iron.’ The whole context of this verse is occupied, not with the iniquities that produced 
the punishment, but with the penalty, of a quite real and overwhelming kind, which had befallen the speaker. Again, 
the metaphorical use of iron chains applied to sin is not a common one ; and there is nothing in the character of the 
Prayer which would favour the theory of a metaphorical use of these simple words. 

The precise meaning of woAd@ is doubtful ; it may either be rendered as ifit were the same as zodAois Secpois, or 
the singular number may denote ‘a weighty chain’. For the use of madvs with a singular substantive—most of the 
examples usually given are with an abstract noun—cf. v. 14 card Td woAd €dEds Gov. 

eis 70 avavevoat pe «tr. This is the most difficult expression in the whole Prayer, and the difficulty has given 
rise to the variety in the readings. 

dvavevey in the LXX is employed to translate [ND and N)3 (Hiph.) in the sense of ‘to refuse’: cf. Exod. xxii. 17 ; 


Num. xxx.6; Neh.ix.17. Here, however, it is used in a sense that represents the physical motion of the verb (vevew) 
and the preposition (dvi), and means ‘to incline upward’, as Ps. xl. 12, ‘ so that | am not able to look up.” We have, 
therefore, three alternative renderings: (1) Fritzsche, ‘so that I shake (my head) over my sins’ (cf. Polyb. xviii. 13. 3 
avavevevkws = ‘with the head up’; Dionys. Areop.; Basil, Ps. vii, p. 140; Chrys. De Zelo et Piet. (ap. Suicer.). 
(2) es 7d with inf., equivalent to rod with inf. (= Hebr. j2 with inf.) = ‘more bowed down .. . than to lift up my head, 
because of my sins’, in the sense of ‘ bowed down... so that I cannot lift up my head, or look upwards’. This gives 
a good sense, but grammatically it is a harsh construction. (3) eis ro uy dvavetoat thy Kehadyv, as Cod. T, ‘so that 
I cannot lift up my head.’ This text is evidently emendational. The insertion of the yy gives the same sense as 
No. 2. So Latin, ‘ut non possim attollere caput meum.’ The omission of the whole line, eis ra... cveots, in Const. 
Apost. may have been due to the obscurity of the meaning ; but see note on vv. 9, Io above. 

aveots, Latin ‘respiratio’, in the sense of ‘release’, or ‘ cessation’, or ‘relief’, Cf. LXX in 2 Chron. xxxiii. 15 ; 
imsdiaotw oa 2 Esdiasin.22.) In the N. 9. it occurs of St. Paul in prison, Acts xxiv. 23. Cf. 2 Cor. vii. 5. 

Tmapwpytaa, The verb mapopyi{w, ‘to anger’, is of frequent occurrence in LXX with a personal object; e.g. 
Judges il. 12 rapwpyioay roy kvpiov, But there is no instance in the LX.X of the phrase here used, mapupyiCev rov Gvpdv tevos. 

The line pn mowujoas... 1a mpoordypati gov added by Codex Turicensis, and in the Latin version, ‘non feci 
voluntatem tuam et mandata tua non custodivi,’ seems certainly to be a gloss, expanding the words 16 movnpov évamav 
gou eroinoo. It adds nothing to the sense of the verse, it overloads the arrangement of the lines, it places py mromjoas 
immediately after ¢7oijca, and interposes a general negative between the assertion of wicked action (76 movnpov every 
gov émowjoa) and the statement of its most conspicuous instance of enormity. he line should not, therefore, be 
included in the text. 

otnoas BoeAvypata xt. Latin, ‘statui abominationes et multiplicavi offensiones.’ Mozarabic, ‘Statuens abomi- 
nationes et multiplicans odiositates.’ B8dAvypya is the usual rendering in the LXX for N3~IM ‘abomination’. Cf. 
2 Kings xxi. 2: ‘And he (Manasseh) did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord, after the abominations of the 
heathen.’ mpocox@icpara is the word used for ‘the abomination’ (jp) of the Zidonians and of Moab in 2 Kings xxiii. 
1377 Aotdptn tpocoxGiopate Sidoviwy Kai TO Xapos mpocoyOiopart Mod cat To MoAxod BdeAvypate vidv “Appor, On 
the outrages committed by Manasseh upon the worship of Jehovah and upon the Temple at Jerusalem see 2 Chron. 
XXXII. 1-9. 

II, kai vuy kth. The confession is complete; the entreaty for compassion now begins. 

kNivw yovu kapdias. In the LXX xdprro is the regular verb to be used with ra yovara, With xAtvw we find another 
construction in 2 Esdras ix. § xAwo émt ta ydvara pov. The heart of the suppliant is here represented as a person 
kneeling. For this personification of the heart cf. Rom. ii. 29, ‘circumcision is that of the heart.’ The teaching of 
the prophet Joel is perhaps still influencing the writer : ‘ Rend your heart, and not your garments’ (Joel 1. 13). 

Oedpuevos THS Mapa Gov xpnoTdrnTos, i.e. begging for the kindness which continually proceeds from thee. It is more 
than rns xpyortétyrds aov, while the Latin ‘ precans a te bonitatem ’ fails to reproduce the Greek idiom. 

12. nwaptnxa. The perf. tense gives the sense of the continued result of the sin, ‘I have sinned, and am in a State 
of sin.’ This is a different shade of thought from that of the aorist yuaprov (7.9). For this acknowledgement of sin 
compare the cases of Balaam, Num. xxii. 34; Saul, t Sam. xv. 24, xxvi. 21; David, 2 Sam. xu. 13. 

eyo. Iimphatic: ‘I—the guilty one—am alone cognizant of my guilt, and therefore alone can perceive and 
acknowledge my transgression.’ _ 

ywookw, Latin fagnosco’. Cf. Ps. 1. (li.) 5 ‘iniquitatem meam ego cognosco’. In this passage some editions 
have dvayvwokw, Cf. Ps. xix. 12 : ‘Who can discern his errors?’ 

13. atravtpat. The reading add’, which is found in Cod. T and Const. Apost., expresses the fresh departure made at 
this point in the Prayer: ‘ Nevertheless, in spite of my sinfulness, I beseech,’ &c. Latin, ‘ quare peto rogans te.’ 
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THE PRAYER OF MANASSES 13-15 


And destroy me not with mine iniquittes. 

Neither, in thy continual anger against me, 
Lay up evil in store for me: 

Nor pass thou sentence against me, 
When I am in the lowest parts of the earth. 

For thou, O Lord, art the God of them that repent ; 
And in me thou wilt show forth *all* thy goodness : 

For thou wilt save me, unworthy that I am, 
According to thy great mercy. 

And I will praise thee for ever all the days of my life: 
For all the host of heaven doth sing thy praise, 

And thine is the glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


airoupatt pr. add T, Const. Apost.; Lat. guare pn: pr. xa T, Const. Apost.; Lat. ef ne oti ov et Kupte o Geos 
AT: ore cu Oeas Geos Const. Apost. 14. evepoc AT 5 ex enor Const. Apost. — SecEns A T 5 Seckecs Const. Apost. ; 
Lat. ostendes, ed. Fritzsche tnv ayuOwouvny: pr. macay T; Lat. ovmsem, ed. Fritzsche 1S. €y Tats nepars 


AT: ev macurs tats npepais Const. Apost.: Vulgo maoas tras npepas 


‘ives pot. The repetition of the prayer for forgiveness corresponds with the repetition of nuaprnxa in the previous 
verse. For dves cf, Ps. xxxvili. (xxxix.) 13 dves prot iva avayyugw = ‘O spare me, that 1 may recover my strength’. 

py) ouvarroheons pe T. avo. p. The phrase is evidently based upon the LAX of Gen. xix. 15 tva py) ouvardAn traits 
avopias ths méAews. Cf. Wisd.x. 3. Used of persons, the same verb is found with pera and the gen., Ps. xxv. (xxvi.) 9 
py guvarrodeans peta aaeBav Thy Wuyny pov 5 XXvil. (xxvili.) 3 pera epyaCopevwy adikiay jn ovvaTroheons pe. 

eis Tov aiava pynvicas. Latin ‘in aeternum iratus’. Another phrase borrowed from the LXX: Ps. cil, (ciil.) 9 
ovde els Tov ai@va pnuet; Jer. lil. 12 ov pnviw ipiy ets Tov ai@va, 

Typnons Ta kaxd pot. Latin ‘reserves mala mihi’. The meaning is: ‘do not, by long-continued anger, retain, or 
lay up in store against me, the evils which I have deserved.’ 

Ta kaxa : not the sins I have committed; but the evils I have brought upon myself as the punishment of sin. 

karadtxaons, ‘ pass sentence of condemnation upon.’ The verb renders the Hiph. of YY" in Ps. xxxvi. (xxxvil.) 33; 
The punishment of physical suffering, disease, want, injury, exile, was deemed to be inflicted for offences against the 
law of God. 

The Mozarabic Psalter renders ‘ neque in finem iratus contineas mala mea neque condemnaueris me cum his qui 
Sunt in inferiora terre’. ; 

ev Tois Katwrdtos THs ys. This phrase renders IN NYANA in the LXX of Ps. cxxxviil. (cxxxix.) 15, where 
Codd. A B read ev rots xarwratots ths ys. In that passage, as in Isa. xliv. 23, the lowest region in the under-world of 
the departed is denoted by this term. It does not indicate the place of torment ; but rather the most remote and 
inaccessible locality in the unknown region of departed spirits. Here, as in Ps. cxxxviii. (cxxxix.) 15, the meaning is: 
‘When I am most remote, and abide in the lowest parts of the earth, condemn me not.’ ‘ Do not prolong, or delay, the 
punishment of my sins, so that they may be visited upon me, however inaccessible in the lower world.’ The other 
rendering, ‘nor condemn me to (i. e. for punishment in) the lowest parts of the earth’, follows the Latin, ‘neque damnes 
me in Infima terrae loca.’ ‘ The lowest regions’ were not a locality of torment, like the mediaeval hell, but the most 
inaccessible place in the shadowy under-world. 

14. 6 Geos tev weravoovyvtav. Another Divine title, which does not elsewhere occur in Holy Scripture. 

Geigers or detEns. The former reading gives the simplest meaning, and is supported by the Latin ‘ ostendes’ and 
Const. Apost. dei£ys, which is read by Codd. A and T, is grammatically harsh. The subjunctive must be dependent 
on the pyde in v. 13; but the prohibition closes with v. 13, and if in v. 14 the positive side of the injunction is to be 
continued in the subjunctive, the construction is almost intolerable, especially with the clause ére ob... petavootyrav 
interposed. 

thy ayabwoivnv. Cf. LXX in Judges ix. 16; 2 Chron. xxiv. 16. The insertion of racav (Cod. T) is a very natural 
amplification : Latin ‘omnem bonitatem tuam’. 

avagiov. A rare adjective in the LXX. See Esther viii. 13 ; Sirach xxv. 8; Jeraxy ao: 

gwres. ‘The deliverance here contemplated is from the manifold punishment he had deserved. 

KATA TO TOAD EAEOS Gov. CE. 2. . 

15. Cia mavros th. Latin ‘semper omnibus diebus vitae meae’. Mozarabic Psalter, ‘in omni vita mea.’ The 
ee rane phrase in the LXX would be micas nyépas tHs Cais pov. Cf. Ps. xxii. (xxiii.) 6, xxvi. (xxvii.) 4, cxxvil. 

_ maga H Ouvapus TOY oipavay. Lat. ‘omnis virtus caelorum’. The meaning is ‘all the heavenly host of angelic 
beings’; and the phrase is probably derived from Ps. xxxii. (xxxiii.) 6 maga n Stvayes avtov. Cf. Dan. vill. 10. See 
2 Chron. xviii. 18, all the host of heaven standing on his right hand and on his left’; and Luke ii. £3, ‘a multitude of 
the heavenly host praising God.’ 


Kat vou cotw n Oda eis tous ai@vas. A short concluding doxology reminding us of the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. vi. 13). 


For instances of Jewish doxologies cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 113 1 Esdras iv. 59. 


, Apny. For the liturgical use of Amen see 1 Chron. xvi. 36 = Ps. cvi. 48, Judith xiii. 20 (yevotro), Tobit vill. 8 ; 
anc compare, in N.T. illustration of this usage, I Cor. xiv. 16 and Rev. v. 14. 
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THE PRAYER OF AZARIAH AND THE SONG 
OF THE THREE CHILDREN 


INTRODUCTION 


© 1. SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE BOOK. 


THE subject of this introduction is not really a ‘book’; and it is sometimes known as the 
‘First Addition’ to the canonical Book of Daniel. It is an illustrative interpolation inserted in that 
book after iii. 23 ; and is found there, forming an integral part of the book,! in Theodotion, the LX X 
Vulgate, and some other versions dependent on the LXX. It is absent from the Aramaic text. 

It consists of four parts : 

(2) Verses 1,2. An introductory verse or verses connecting it with the narrative. This intro- 
duction occurs in two different forms in the LXX and in Theodotion.? 

(6) Verses 3-22. A ‘Prayer’ ascribed to Azariah, one of the ‘Three Children’ who were 
thrown into the fiery furnace. 

This ‘ Prayer’ begins with praise to God (3) and an acknowledgement of His justice (4), especially 
in the judgement executed upon Israel (5-10). There follows a prayer for deliverance, for His 
Name's sake (11) ; because of His promise to the Patriarchs (12, 13); because of their great sufferings 
and true repentance (14-19). The Prayer concludes with an appeal for deliverance, for the punish- 
ment of the enemies of Israel, and for the world-wide manifestation of the glory of God (20-22). 

(c) Verses 23-27. A narrative as to the further heating of the furnace, the burning up of the 
Chaldeans round about, and the descent of the Angel of the Lord into the furnace to protect the 
‘Three Children’. 

(72) Verses 28-68. The Song of the Three Children with an introductory verse. _ 

The Song is an ascription of praise to God, in which all His creatures, animate and inanimate, 
are called upon to glorify Him. 

Verses 35-65 have the same refrain, ‘Sing His praise and highly exalt Him for ever,’ slightly 
varied in verse 52. These verses form the Lenedicite.* 


? 


Vo Ie. OF ie. BOOK: 


Just as this ‘ Addition’ is not really a book, so originally, being merely a section of the Greek 
Daniel, it had no separate title. Thus Swete?* says, ‘In the Greek MSS. no break or separate title 
divides these Greek additions from the rest of the text.’° But the Alex. MS. gives the Prayer and the 
Song under the titles ‘ Prayer of Azarias’ and ‘Hymn of our Father’ as two of the fourteen hymns 
which it inserts as an appendix to the Psalter. Other MSS. head the Song ‘Hymn of the Three 
Children’. The Vulgate inserts after Dan. iii. 23 the note Quae sequuntur in hebracts volumutibus 
yon vepert. ‘Then follows our ‘Addition’ and then another note, /facusgue in Hebraeo non habetur ; 
et quae posuimus de Theodotionts editione translata sunt. 

Lagarde in his edition of the Syriac version of the Apocrypha gives the heading ‘ Prayer of 
Hananiah and his companions’ from one MS., and from Walton (literally) ‘ Prayer of the House of 
Hananiah’; the meaning of the latter phrase being the same as the former.® 

In the A.V. and R.V. the whole ‘ Addition’ is placed under the title ‘The Song of the Three 
Holy Children’, adding the note, ‘ Which followeth in the third Chapter of DANIEL after this place,— 
fell down bound into the midst of the burning fiery furnace.— Verse 23. That which followeth is not 
in the Hebrew, to wit, And they walked—unto these words, Then Nebuchadneszar—verse 24.’ 

In the Prayer Book verses 35-65 form one of the canticles of the Morning Service, the opening 
words of the Latin version, Benecadicite, Omuia Opera, being used as a title. 


1 But cf. below, § 2. 2 Cf. below and notes on verses 1 f. SC ia below ea. 

‘ Introduction to the O.T. in Greek, p. 260. 

© Tischendorf in his edition of the Vatican LXX inserted titles in brackets, hence the statement sometimes made 
that these titles are given in the Vatican MS. 

spp e102 0: 
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S 2. THe hss 
The LXX version of Daniel was alinost universally displaced at an early date by that ol 
Theodotion, made in the first half of the second century A.1l). The English versions are made from 


Theodotion. 
The MSS. may be classified thus: 


(a) ALSS. of Theodotion’s Version. 


A. Codex Alexandrinus contains the whole ‘Addition’ as part of Danzel and also the Prayer 
and Song as two of the Canticles. 

B. Codex Vaticanus. 

V. Codex Veunetus. 

O. Codex Marchalianus,a complete copy of the Prophets preserved in the Vatican Library, 
written in Egypt not later than the sixth century. The margins supply copious extracts from the 
various Greek versions.” - 

Y. Codex Cryptoferratensis, in the Basilian Monastery of Grotta Ferrata, a volume consisting 
partly of palimpsest leaves of an uncial MS. of the Prophets of the eighth or ninth century. This 
is available for Dan. i. 1-11 a, ili. 1-5 a, 37 6-52 4, vii. I-viii. 19 a, ix. 15 6, 264, xii. 4 6-13.° 

R. Psalterium Graeco-Latinum Veronense, ‘a bilingual Psalter of Western origin and attributed 
to the sixth century . .. the property of the Chapter of Verona, includes the Song as one of eight 
canticles supplementary to the Psalter.* 

T. Psalterium Purpureum Turicense, a Western uncial, ascribed by Tischendorf to the seventh 
century. containing the Psalter, followed by canticles, including the Prayer and the Song. Verses 
14-19 are wanting. It is in the municipal library of Zurich.° 

Swete, pp. 165 ff., further enumerates a large number of cursive MSS. of, or including, Daniel. 


(O) MSOF Hie Lae 


This version is only extant in the cursive MS. 87, the Codex Chistanus, in the library of the 
Chigi family at Rome. It contains Jer., Baruch, Lam., Ep. of Jeremiah, the LXX Daniel, 
Hippolytus on Dantel, Theodotion’s Daniel, Ezek., and Isaiah. It is usually assigned to the ninth 
Geri y." 

© 4. THE ANCIENT VERSIONS.' 

(2) Lhe Old Latin of Daniel is extant in various fragments and patristic quotations. These 
show that the version included our ‘Addition’. F. C. Burkitt’s investigations seem to point to the 
conclusion that before the time of Jerome there were current Latin versions of both the LXX Daniel 
and Theodotion’s Davzel.s 

(6) The Vulgate of Daniel is made from Theodotion, and includes the additions. 

(c) The Peshitta Syriac. Swete® states that ‘From the first the Peshitta seems to have included 
the non-canonical books of the Alexandrian Bible except 1 Esdras and Tobit’. A. A. Bevan, 
however, writes that ‘The apocryphal pieces are found even in the oldest MSS. of the Peshitta, 
but scem not to have belonged to it in its original form’; this he infers from the statement of 
Polychronius, early fifth century, that the Song of the Three Children is not contained in the 
Hebrew and Syriac Bibles.'” The version is made from Theodotion, but differs considerably from 
both Theod. and LXX, probably through corruption and free handling. 

(2) Lhe Syro-hexaplaric Version is a literal version of the LXX column of Origen’s Hexapla, 
and supplements the testimony of Codex Chisianus as to the text of the LXX. 

(¢) A Syriac version of Daniel and other books of Jacob of Edessa, A.D. 704-5, exists in MSS, at 
London and Paris, but only specimens have been printed.” 


(f) Egyptian Versions. (i) The Bohairie Coptic, based on Theodotion, but influenced by the 
LAX." (ii) The Sahidic. 

(g) Lhe Ethiopic Version, based on Theodotion. 

(2) Lhe Arabic Version, based on Theodotion. 

(7) Lhe Armenian Version, from the text of Theodotion.™ 


For details of MSS. merely named, see Swete, Jt. fo the O. T. in Greek. 


Beets prea f | . * Swete, p. 146. * Swete, O.7. 77 Grice; lenis 
wete, O. T. in Greek, 1. xi. ° Swete, O. ZT. tz Greek, III, xii. 
For further details as to these versions, see Swete, /zt. to the O. T. in Greek. 


fhe Old Latin and the Itala, p. 28. > Doelte. 10 The Book of Daniel, x. 3 
Swete, pel 16: Bevan, yas oe F.C. Conybeare, Hastings’ s DB, re ae 
fa " 
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PNGRODUC TION 


8 5. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


This problem might seem to belong to the realm of pure scholarship ; but it is involved in the 
controversy between the Protestant Churches and Rome as to the canonicity of the Apocrypha. 
Protestant divines have been inclined to regard original composition in Hebrew as one mark of 
canonicity, though they have never formulated any rigid doctrine to that effect. Dr. Barry, for 
instance, wrote of ‘the true Hebrew Canon of the Old Testament’.! He probably only meant the 
canon current amongst Palestinian Jews, but the use of the term ‘ Hebrew’ lays emphasis on the fact 
that the books of the Palestinian canon are extant in Hebrew or Aramaic; while the Apocrypha, 
when he wrote, were not extant in Hebrew. 

Thus, according to Rothstein,? most Protestant scholars since Eichhorn, including Fritzsche, 
Schiirer, K6nig, Cornill, and Strack, have decided.for Greek as the original language ; while Catholic 
scholars have held that the ‘ Addition’ was written in Hebrew. But some Protestant scholars have 
also taken this view, e.g. Delitzsch, Zockler, Bissell,? Ball, Vatke, and Reuss. Further, Rothstein 
himself is inclined to accept a Hebrew original. 

Bissell’s statement * that ‘the majority of critics of all schools have always held to the opinion 
that this composition was originally written in the Hebrew or Aramaic language’ is too sweeping ; 
but perhaps on the whole the balance of authority inclines that way. The theory of a Hebrew 
original is also favoured by J. T. Marshall :° ‘The evidence for a Hebrew original is not irresistible, 
but probable’; Kamphausen® states that it cannot be conclusively proved that the ‘ Additions’ 
were written in Greek; J. E. H. Thomson‘ argues for a Hebrew or Aramaic original; Swete® 
writes, ‘The addition to Dan. iil. 23 is clearly midrashic, and probably had a Semitic original.’ 

The present writer is clear that there was a Hebrew original probably for the bulk of our ‘ Addi- 
tion’, and certainly for the Prayer of Azariah. It must not, of course, be overlooked that various 
considerations, partly drawn from the study of the newly-discovered papyri, reduce the force of 
much evidence which would prima facie point to a Hebrew original. Idioms and words supposed 
to be Hebraisms or Aramaisms seem to belong to ordinary Hellenistic Greek, unless, indeed, the 
Jewish population of some districts gave a Semitic flavour to the local dialect. Moreover, it is 
always possible that if a Jewish author were more familiar with Aramaic and Hebrew than with 
Greek, or were soaked in the language of the LX X and had read nothing else in Greek, he might 
write original Greek as if he were translating from Hebrew. These considerations, accordingly, have 
been borne in mind, and due weight has been given to them; they lessen, but do not destroy, 
the force of the general arguments advanced, and there are specific items of cvidence which are not 
affected by them. The conflicting views of various scholars show that there is not obviously an 
overwhelmingly strong case for either view. 

Allowing for a very little editing or corruption of the text, there 1s not much that could not 
have been written in Hellenistic Greek, and nothing which could not have been translated from 
Hebrew. The present writer admits that, as he is mainly interested in the Old Testament, he may 
have some slight bias in favour of a Hebrew original, but he believes that he has made due allow- 
ance for his personal equation. In studying the ‘ Addition’ for the purposes of this work, he has 
felt that for the most part the Greek goes into Hebrew of its own accord, and many passages are 
most easily understood as unidiomatic renderings of a Hebrew original. The vocabulary is almost 
entirely confined to that of the LXX. 

Moreover, some little weight may be given to the argument that a pre-Christian Jew would 
compose prayers and hymns in Hebrew rather than in Greek, Hebrew being the language of 
devotion. Thus Reuss maintains® that a Jew in prayer could only think in Hebrew. But if our 
‘Addition’ was originally composed to supplement a Greek Danze/, it would naturally be written 
in Greek. We do not think it was so composed, partly because of other evidence of a Hebrew 
original, but were such evidence entirely lacking, the use of Greek might thus be explained by the 
purpose for which the passages were written.!” 

It must, however, be admitted that, with a very few exceptions to be mentioned later, the 
different texts and versions do not present the kind of variations which would arise from the 
independent use of a Hebrew or Aramaic text. Theodotion and the LXX are so similar that they 
are clearly texts of the same Greek original. It is true that the Peshitta Syriac has some striking 
differences from both of them, so that Thomson maintains”! that ‘ The Syriac could not have been 


1 Teacher's Prayer Book, p. 280 ¢. “ah 7 6. 

$ So Rothstein, but apparently Bissell does not expressly adopt this view. * p. gp3. 
> Hastings's DB, iv. 756a. her icy elo): av. VOld. 

1 Daniel, Pulpit Comm., pp. 113-17. ep. 261. 

° 4fud Rothstein, p. 174; somewhat similarly Thomson, p. 114. 

10 Cf. further below, p. 629. Lal T 4. 
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made from the Greek, nor the Greek from the Syriac; they must have had a common source ’, 
probably Hebrew. We think, however, that the history of the Peshitta version of our ‘ Addition’ 
makes this unlikely.! A Syriac translator some centuries after Christ would hardly have known or 
used a copy of the Hebrew criginal. The variations of the Peshitta are probably due to a tendency 
to paraphrase. 

When we turn to detail, it is desirable to examine separately (a) the Prayer, (6) the Song, 
(c) the narrative verses. 

Let us take first the Prayer of Azarzah. 

Verse 4. ‘All thy judgements truth’, ad7dea;* the use of the substantive is a familiar 
Hebrew idiom. Similarly ‘judgements of truth ’—so literally, in verse 5. 

Verse 6. ‘We have dealt Jawlessly in departing from thee, yvouynoayey anootjvat and aov, 
i.e. ‘We have lawlessly departed from thee’, a familiar Hebrew use of the dependent infinitive. 

Verse 9. The peculiar word azooraréy, R.V. ‘forsaken of God’, is most easily understood as 
a rendering of the Hebr. o'170 ‘rebels’, as in LXX, cf. notes. 

Verse 14. ‘ Low in all the world,’ where perhaps we might have expected ‘lowest’ or ‘ lower than 
all’, is often explained as due to the confusion of two similar Hebrew letters, see note. 

Verse 16. ‘ Humble spirit,’ lit. ‘spirit of lowliness’, a familiar Hebrew idiom. 

Verse 17. ‘ Wholly go after thee,’ lit. ‘complete’ or ‘be complete after thee’, éxrehéoar Ontoder cov, 
a literal rendering of the Hebr. phrase 7208 NDD, cf, “INS 85 and similar phrases, found in Joshua 
xiv. 8f., 14, &c., in the sense of ‘follow with perfect obedience and fidelity’. This instance is con- 
clusive as LXX does not render this phrase by éxreAé€cat, so that the Greek cannot be got from 


the LX X of the passages in the canonical O.T. Aquila in Deut. 1. 36 renders noo by mAnpéca; 
otherwise Aquila, Symm., and Theod. are not extant for the passages where this phrase occurs. 
The LXX of this verse has a double rendering for the phrase, in one of which reAecdoat, ‘complete , 
is an alternative rendering of the original Hebr., and the other éf:Aaoa:, ‘make thou atonement ’, isa 
suess by way of correction; LXX has many such guesses. We have not seen this explanation 
of exreAéoat xTA. elsewhere. Cf. note. 

Verse 21. ‘ Let them be brought to shame and deprived of all their dominion.’ R.V. ‘ Let them 
be ashamed of all their power and might’,? xaracyvyOcinoav and maons THs Svvacretas, cf. Ps. cXvill. 
(LXX Hebr. cxix.) 116, fa) xatavoxvvns we and THs Tpoodoxias pov, ‘Make me not ashamed of my 
hope,’ "1282. Similarly Sirach xxi. 22 (which is known to be a translation from Hebrew) 
laxxwOnjcera, and Tporsrov, R.V. ‘will be ashamed of entering’, lit. ‘from (the) face’, probably 
‘from ’, i.e. ‘so as to keep away from the presence of the master of the house.’ The phrase in our 


passage may be a mere Hellenism, but makes much better sense if taken as a case of the pregnant 
use of the Hebr. #2. Cf. note. 


Numerous minor Hebraisms might be cited. It is true that the majority of these apparent 
Hebraisms, taken individually or to the number of three or four, might be explained away as due to 
the influence of the LXX or otherwise. But some of them, notably éxreA€oa: in verse 17, cannot be 
thus disposed of; and this fact, together with the concurrence of so many in a few verses, shows that 
the original language was Hebrew. Aramaic, indeed, would be possible,* but much less probable. 

The scheme of the Soug of the Three Children is so simple, that for the most part it might 
equally well have been written originally in Greek or translated from Hebrew. The predilection for 
compounds with uzep- is a matter of taste that may be due to a translator, just as much as to the 
original author.’ But we find Hebraisms in the few places where there is an opportunity for them 
to occur. The genitive of the substantive is used for an adjective in verse 30, ‘the name of Thy 
glory for ‘ Thy glorious name’, and in verse 31, ‘the temple of Thy holy glory’ for ‘Thy holy and 
glorious temple’. In such a case the balance of probability seems in favour of a Hebrew original. 
| The Varrative Verses include a good deal of curious Greek, e. ©. kaiovtes THY Kauwvov vad0av for 

heating the furnace with naphtha’, which might represent a too literal rendering of a Hebrew or 
Aramaic original. Here, too, the vocabulary and idiom are largely that of the LXX. On the other 
hand, there are several touches that do not look like translations from a Semitic original, e. g. rots wept 
roy ACapiay, but this and others might quite conceivably be somewhat free renderings from Hebrew’ 
or Aramaic. On the whole, too, verses 23-27, which connect the Prayer and the Song, seem some- 

1 


os above, p. 626, § 4 (¢). . ? Theodotion ; the LXX corrects to dAn@twat. 
ower and,’ an addition found in some authorities. 


The Targum of Num. xiv. 24 translates N50 lit. by pouin. 
Cf. notes on verses 29, 30. 
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what rhetorical, and are not so simple and straightforward as the Greek of the narratives which 
precede and follow the ‘ Addition’. Moreover, Theodotion and the LXX differ considerably. It is 
possible that we have to do with a Greek expansion of an Aramaic original]. 

In any case the section or sections originally written in Hebrew or Aramaic were to a certain 
extent edited after they were translated into Greek. 


$6. COMPOSITION OF THE BOOK, DATE, ETC. 


The ‘ Addition’ was not part of the original Book of Daniel. As we shall show later, the Prayer of 
Azariah could not have been composed with reference to the rest of the book. It seems, however, 
just possible that the ‘ Addition ’ as a whole was part of the book before it was translated into Greek, 
but that it was somewhat amplified in the course of translation or afterwards. For the most part the 
Greek of the ‘ Addition ’ is very similar to that of the canonical part of the book, and indeed to the 
LXX of the canonical books generally. We will return to this subject after discussing the separate 
sections. 

The ‘ Addition’ as a whole probably ‘belongs to the first century B.c. It is later than the 
canonical Daniel, i.e. later than 168 B.c.; the LXX is apparently by the same hand as that of the 
canonical Daniel, which was probably in existence at the beginning of the Christian Era or somewhat 
later. 

The Prayer of Azariah was not originally composed in reference to the incident of the Three 
Children. If it had been, it would have been put into the mouth of Hananiah (Shadrach), who 
always stands first of the Three. Thus the Peshitta heads the ‘Addition’, ‘ Prayer of Hananiah 
and his companions. There is nothing whatever in the Prayer to connect it with the incident to 
which it is attached. Moreover a Jew, writing a Prayer for the beginning of the Exile, would hardly 
have forgotten Jeremiah and Ezekiel, to say nothing of Daniel himself, and spoken of the people as 
having been without a prophet. On the other hand verse 15, which states that there was neither 
priest, prophet, nor leader, neither sacrifices nor place for public worship, points to the dark days at 
the beginning of the Maccabean struggle. Probably, therefore, it was composed by, or in the 
name of, some unknown Azariah, about 168-170 B.C. 

The Song of the Three Children is expressly connected with the incident by verse 66; but 
probably this was not part of the original Song. The jubilant tone of this poem is in marked 
contrast to the despondency of the Prayer. The ‘holy and glorious Temple’ and its services seem to 
be flourishing.* Apart from verse 66, it might belong to any prosperous period after the reforms of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, probably some time after the success of the Maccabean revolt. There is 
nothing to indicate that it was composed with reference to the incident of the Three Children. 

The Narrative Verses were obviously put into their present form in order to connect the Prayer. 
and the Song with the rest of the book; but they may be based on a section of the original Daniel, 
no longer included in the canonical book. In the latter the sequence between verses 23 and 24 
seems imperfect. In 23 we read that the Three Children ‘fell down bound into the midst of the 
burning flery furnace’. We are not told how they fared, but verse 24 goes on at once ‘Then 
Nebuchadnezzar the king was astonied’, nothing so far having happened to astonish him. 
Apparently originally something like the apocryphal narrative verses I, 2, 23-27 stood between the 
canonical verses 23 and 24, and may have provided the basis for the apocryphal narrative verses. 

These facts seem to point to some such conclusions as the following: Two independent Hebrew 
poems, the Prayer and the Song, were inserted, either at the same time or at different times, in the 
Hebrew-Aramaic Daniel;° the narrative section originally connecting the canonical verses 23, 24 
was modified in order to connect the poems with the rest of the book. There were then in circulation 
copies of two editions of Daniel, one with the ‘Addition’, the other without ; the former, longer, 
edition was the more popular and the more widely circulated. But later on it was held that the 
shorter form was the more authoritative; and in copies of the longer form our verses 1-68 © were 
marked as an addition. From a copy or copies so marked, fresh copies were made which omitted 
our ‘Addition’, without restoring the section which originally stood in the canonical chap. iii, 
between verses 23 and 24. 

The various authors and editors were clearly Jews; nothing whatever is known of them, beyond 
what may be gathered from the ‘ Addition ° itself. 


' See further § 6, on the composition of our ‘Addition’. 

2 See notes, fass7v7. * So Thomson, Davzel, p. 115. * Verses 30f., cf. notes. 

* We are not concerned here with the history of the Book of Daniel apart from our ‘ Addition’. 

" LXX Dan. 1. 24-90. 
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§ 7, INFLUENCE OF THE BOOK ON LATER LITERATURE, CANONICITY, ETC. 


As the ‘Addition’ was current in early times as part of the longer Daniel, it is difficult to know 
how far it was accepted as canonical. When Daniel is mentioned in a list of canonical works, there 
is usually nothing to show whether or no it includes our ‘ Addition’. Its absence from the Massoretic 
edition of the Old Testament probably shows that the ‘ Addition’ was not included in Daniel as it 
was received into the Palestinian Canon. 

On the other hand, it was generally accepted in the early and mediaeval Christian Church, 
being included in the LXX, Latin, Syriac) Egyptian, Arabic, Ethiopian, and other versions. 
The ‘ Additions’ to Daniel are freely used by the Greek and Latin Fathers ;° a Father who accepted 
Susanna and Bel and the Dragon would a fortiori accept the Prayer and the Song. 

At the Reformation our ‘ Addition’ shared the fate of the rest of the Apocrypha. The Roman 
Church kept it as an integral part of Daniel and of the Old Testament ; the Reformed Churches took 
it out of Daniel and made it a separate Apocryphon. 

Philo apparently makes no use of Daniel, and Josephus in his version of the incident of the 
Three Children and the Fiery Furnace, Azt. x. 10. 5, entirely ignores this ‘ Addition’. 

Most of the parallels between the New Testament and the ‘ Addition’ are also parallels with 
the canonical Old Testament ; and the two or three that remain may be mere coincidences. We 
may, however, note one. In verse 64 we have ‘ spirits and souls of the righteous ’,? with which we 
may compare Heb. xii. 23, ‘the spirits of just men,’ * and Apoc. vi. 9, ‘I saw... the souls ° of them 
that had been slain for the word of God.’ But here there need be no literary connexion ; moreover, 
in Wisdom of Solomon iii. 1, we have ‘ The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God’. Thus 
there is no sufficient evidence that the writers of the New Testament made use of this ‘ Addition ’.¢ 

Verses 35-66 form the Lenedictte which stands in the Morning Service of the Prayer Book as 
an alternative to the Ze Dewm. The S.P.C.K. Prayer-Book with Commentary states, ‘The rubric 
of 1549 directing its use during Lent was done away with in 1552, and there is now no special 
direction when it should be used. But it is still deemed more suitable for that season than the 


exultant strain of the 7e Deum, and to those days when the Lessons relate to the wonders of 
creation.’ ‘ 


§ 8. THEOLOGY. 


These few verses, about one long Biblical chapter, are mostly secondary and imitative, largely 
a cento of phrases from the Old Testament. They illustrate, however, some of the features of 
Jewish theology about the beginning of the Christian Era. Thus the unique deity of one God is set 
forth in verse 22 and at length in the appeal of the Song to all things animate and inanimate to 
praise God. Yet this one God is still specially the Champion of Israel against their enemies, 
verse 21. It is possible that the ‘worshippers’ of verses 10,68 are proselytes, or, at any rate, 
include Gentiles. 

In verses 5, 6, 14 the misfortunes of Israel are explained by their sins, whereas in Psalm xliv, 
commonly regarded as Maccabean, the Jews protest that they are innocent martyrs, persecuted for 
loyalty to their God. But the sins confessed here are probably those of the nation in the past. 
Azariah says for himself and those for whom he speaks, ‘But in a contrite heart and a humble 
spirit . yea accepted ... now we follow thee with all our heart, we fear thee and seek thy face,’ 
verses 16—18. 


Further, in verses 16, 17 we have the idea that penitence is an acceptable sacrifice, cf. Psalm 11.8 


§ 9. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


see the list of works dealing with the Apocrypha as a whole, and in addition the following :— 


(a) CHIEF EDITIONS OF THE TEXT (AND OF THE ANCIENT VERSIONS). 

 yPE x Croft Daniel, S. de Magistris (?), Rome, P72. 

primum editus e singulari Chisiano codice.’? Reprinted . . 
The LXX text i iven i iti l ; it 

xt 1s also given in the editions of Holmes and Parsons, Tischendorf, and Swete. These authorities also 


sive the text of Theodotion ; Theodotion was also used for Daniel 1 i isti 5 
oe : : cae el in the Complutensian, Aldin 1 
editions of the LXX, and in the minor editions based upon them.” : & SISHNS ang geaan 


‘Daniel secundum LXX. et tetraplus Origenis nunc 
. at Milan, 1788 (Bugati) ; and at Leipzig, 1845 (Hahn). 


But perhaps not in the original Peshitta, cf. 4c. * Suiits DE. ees 


[vevpara cai Woxat Sicaieoy * Tivev 
v. veupact Otkaiwy. ° Tas Wuyds. 
Cf. W. Dittmar, Vetus Testament tn Lovo, p. 351. op Pe = 


5 
Cf. Maldwyn Hughes, Zhe Ethics of Jewish Apocryphal Literature, p. 69. 
See Introd. to Vol. I. ™® Swete, p. 193. MS wete, pp 7 
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(ii)~ Peshitta Syriac. Lord Veteris Testamenti Apocyphi, Syriae, Lagarde, London, 1861. 
(iii) Syro-hexaplaric Version. The Daniel of this version was published by Bugati in 1788. 
(iv) Egyptian, Coptic, or Rohairic Version, Tattam, Prophetae Majores, Oxford, 1852. 


(6) CHIEF CRITICAL INQUIRIES. 


BEVAN, A. A. Daniel, 1892, Section on ‘LNX’, pp. 43 ff. 

BLUDAU. Dye alexandrin. Uebersetzung des B. Dan. &c., 1897." 

BRULL. ‘Das Gebet der drei Manner im Feuerofen, /ahréuch fiir jiid. Gesch. u. Litt., viii, 1887, pp. 22 ff. 
BURKITT, F.C. Zhe Old Latin and the Itala, Camb., 1896, Section on ‘LXX Text of Dan.’, pp. 18 ff. 
Dictionary of the Bible (Hastings), 1902, J. T. MARSHALL, ‘ Three Children, Song of the’, iv. 754. 
DRIVER, S.R. Daniel (Camb. Bible), pp. xviii ff., and Section on ‘ Versions and Comm.’, pp. xcvili ff. 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, 1899, A. KAMPHAUSEN, ‘ Daniel, Book of’, i. 1013. 

PRE®?, 1896, E. SCHURER, ‘Apokr. des A.T.,’ 1, pp. 638 ff. 

THOMSON, J. E. H., in Pulpit Commentary on Daniel, 1897, excursus on ‘ Song of the Three Holy Children’, p, 112. 


1 Encyel. Bibl, i. 1015. RY al AG ees al eco 
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THE PRAYER OF AZARIAH AND THE SONG OF THE 
THREE CHILDREN 


The Prayer of Asariah, 1-22. 


1,2 AND they walked in the midst of the fire, singing the praise of God, and blessing the Lord. Then 
Azarias stood #p with Azs companions and prayed on this manner ; and opening his mouth in the 

3 midst of the fire said, Blessed art thou, O Lord, thou God of our fathers, and worthy to be praised: 

4 and thy name is glorified for evermore: for thou art just in all the things that thou hast done, and 

5 all thy works are true, and thy ways right, [and all thy judgements truth]. In all the things that 
thou hast brought upon us, and upon the holy city of our fathers, evez Jerusalem, thou hast executed 
true judgements: for according to truth and justice hast thou brought all these things upon us 

6 because of our sins. For we have sinned and committed iniquity in departing from thee, and we 

7 have sinned grievously in all things, and have neither hearkened unto thy commandments nor kept 


Our version follows the text of Theodotion ; variations found in the LXX are given in the notes. 

1. In the Greek MSS. this verse follows 111. 23 of our Daniel. 

they, the ‘Three Children’. In the account of this incident in the canonical Daniel they are referred to by their 
Aramaic names, ‘Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego’; but in this ‘ Addition’ they are called Ananias, Misael, and 
Azarias, the Hellenized forms of their Hebrew names, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah. 

God... the Lord. In the Pentateuch the divine names often alternate through the combination of clauses 
from documents using ‘God’ and ‘ Yahweh’ respectively. This alternation seems to be sometimes imitated, as a point 
of style, by later writers ; cf. Jonah iii. 10, iv. 2. 

the Lord, xupios, representing the Hebrew divine name, Vufweh. 

2. stood up with his companions, guratds, R.V. ‘stood’. The verb is used in 1.Kings xvil. 26 LXX to translate 
sny ‘stand’. In Dan. iil. 23 the three ‘fell down bound’. 

1,2. Instead of these two verses, LXX has the following: ‘Thus then prayed Hananias and Azarias and Misael, 
and sang praise to the Lord, when the king commanded them to be thrown into the furnace. And Azarias stood and 
prayed thus and opened his mouth and gave thanks to the Lord, [together with his companions in the midst of the fire, 
the furnace being brought to an exceeding great heat by the Chaldeans].’ Rothstein regards the words in brackets as 
alater addition. On the words ‘brought... toa heat’, i.e. taoxatopeévns, cf. Jer. i. 13, where troxatdpevoy renders M5), 
R.V. ‘seething (cauldron) ’. 

There is no apparent reason why the following ‘ Prayer’ should be put into the mouth of Asarzah. Where the 
three names are given in the canonical Daniel, his name, whether as Azariah or Abednego, stands last, and in verse 66 
of our ‘Addition’ it stands second. As the ‘Prayer’ itself does not connect in any way with the incident in Daniel, 
Sten ga 1s a common one, the Azariah of the ‘ Prayer’ may originally have had nothing to do with the Azariah 
of Daniel. 

3. Cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 10, 20 (Yahweh, the God of their fathers) ; 2 Chron. vi. oA. 

and worthy to be praised, aiverés. LXX has aiverdvy connecting with the following, ‘and thy name is worthy to 
be praised,’ &c. 

4. thou art just, &c. Neh. ix. 33 R.V., ‘thou art just in all that is come upon us; for thou hast dealt tnaliye. 
2 Esdras, cat ov dixatos ért raat rots evxopevors eh’ nuts, Ore arnGecay €roinaas, 

thy works, &c. Cf. Deut. xxxii. 4. 

true, adndwa. This Greek word is frequently used in the LXX for the genitive of the Hebr. ’éwzetf, ‘truth’, such 
genitives in the Hebrew often doing the work of an adjective. The idea in the Hebrew is rather ‘ faithful’ than ‘true’; 
faithful, as corresponding to the nature, promises, and commands of God. 

right, eweia. Often in LXX for Hebr. ydshar, ‘straightforward’; so Hos. xiv.10 LXX. 

[and allthy judgements truth]. Apparently a variant arising by dittography from the clause ‘and judgements of 
truth , which immediately follows in the Greek; so Rothstein. The words for ‘judgements’ are different, xpice:s and 
Kpipara respectively. 

truth. LXX and Syr. marg. have ‘true’, ddnOivai; Syr. text agrees with Theodotion. 

5. the holy city, &c. Cf. Isa. Ixiv. tof., also lii. 1, Neh. xi. 1, and Deut. ix. 24. 


brought .. . upon, emnyayes as in the earlier part of the verse; LXX has ‘wrought’, éroinoas 
Og) isa. lix. 125) -zra ix. 6, 7, eg Nal a em q 


6. sinned (first occurrence). LXX adds ‘in all things’. 


in departing from thee. A inore idiomatic rendering of the first part of this verse would be, ‘ We have sinfully 
and lawlessly departed from thee.’ 

" aeaaee a sinned grievously, mudpropev . . . eEqudpropev. The e€ of the latter may be used of erring /vom 
t eS emphasizing the nature of sin as a divergence from a standard, an aberration. ’Efauaprdye is occasionally 
used in LXX in the sense of ‘sin’, but more often in that of ‘cause to sin ’; it does not occurin N. T. In view of the 


ah of the first and last clauses of this verse, Rothstein regards ‘sinned and’ as a later addition ; but nydpropev 
and €£)paptouey probably represent two different Hebrew words. 


thy commandments. The LXX reads ‘the conimandments of thy Law’, 
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8 them, nor done as thou hast commanded us, that it might go well with us. So all that thou hast 
9 brought upon us and everything that thou hast done to us, thou hast done in true judgement. And 
thou didst deliver us into the hands of lawless enemies, and most hateful forsakers of God, and to 
10 a king unjust and the most wicked in all the world. And now we cannot open our mouth; shame 
11 and reproach have befallen thy servants, and them that worship thee. Deliver us not up utterly, for 
12 thy name’s sake, neither disannul thou thy covenant ; and cause not thy mercy to depart from us, 
for the’ sake of Abraham that is beloved of thee, and for the sake of Isaac thy servant, and Israel 
13 thy holy one; to whom thou didst promise that thou wouldst multiply their seed as the stars of 
14 heaven, and as the sand that is upon the seashore. For we, O Master, have been made less than all 
15 the nations, and are brought low this day in all the world because of our sins. Neither is there at 
this time prince, or prophet, or leader, or burnt offering, or sacrifice, or oblation, or incense, or place 
16 to offer before thee and to find mercy. But in a contrite heart and a humble spirit let us be 


8. The first two clauses are practically identical, and Rothstein and others may be right in regarding one of them as 
a gloss, probably the former. 

9. lawless, i.e. Gentiles who had not the Jewish law. LXX inserts ‘our’ before this word. 

most hateful forsakers of God, ¢y@torwy amocratav. ¢yOiorwy might mean ‘ most hostile’ or ‘most hateful’ ; 
either would suit the sense, but in the Apocrypha it occurs with the latter meaning, c.g. Wisd. xv. 18. 

adrootarav and cognate words in the LXX would usually represent the Hebrew root 349 ‘rebel’; so Num. xiv. 9, 
Joshua xxii. 19. In Acts xxi. 21 Paul is accused of teaching drograciay ard Mavoéas, i.e. ‘apostasy’ in the modern 
sense, and drouo7drns in ecclesiastical writers has the sense of ‘apostate’. In 1 Macc. 11.15 we read of agents of Antiochus 
compelling the people to apostatize, xaravayxd{orres Tv anooractav. Here it may represent the Hebr. O49 ‘rebels’, 
i.e. against God; but it would be understood by the later Greek reader in the sense of ‘apostate’. Probably the 
phrase does not refer to the Gentiles but to apostate Jews. In the time of the revolt of the Maccabees we read of 
‘renegade and wicked Jews’, Azz. xii. 7.1, who took the side of the oppressor, cf. xi. 5. 4. 

a king, &c. In the present setting of the Prayer the king will be Nebuchadnezzar. What we read of him else- 
where does not convey the impression that he was ‘unjust and most wicked in all the world’. In Jer. xxv. 9 Yahweh 
speaks of him as ‘my servant’. But the author of this clause was probably thinking of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

the most wicked in all the world. The Greek is movnpotatw mapa macav ryyv ynv, an unusual construction, 
probably elliptical for ‘more wicked than any of the kings of the whole earth’. 

10. them that worship thee, trois ceBopevors oe ; the participle also occurs in verse 68. In Acts ot ceBopevor are the 
proselytes, e.g. xvii. 17 rots “lovdatots Kat rots oeBopevors. Possibly the word has the same sense here and verse 68. 
Rothstein thinks the clause an addition; a reference to proselytes might well be added as an afterthought. 

11. utterly, e’s réXos. This phrase and «is ro réAos frequently occur in the LXX and represent numerous Hebrew 
originals, most often M¥32 ‘for ever’, or in the Psalm headings ny3>, apparently understood in the same sense. 

disannul, StucxeSaons, lit. ‘scatter abroad’. This verb, with d:a6nxny for object, is the regular LXX rendering of 
nya 45M ‘annul a covenant’, e.g. Judges ii‘ 1. 

12. that is beloved of thee. In 2 Chron. xx.7 LXX Abraham is called 16 nyannuéve cov; the Hebrew has 
J20x, R.V. ‘thy friend’. In Isa. xli. 8 he is called ‘ANN, R.V. ‘ my friend’, LXX 6» nyamnoa, ‘whom I loved’. The 
root J4N is the regular word for ‘love’. In James ii. 23 Abraham is called ‘the friend (@iAos) of God’, and this is 
his common title anongst Mohammedans. 

thy servant ... thy holy one. These epithcts are not applied elsewhere to Isaac or Isracl (the patriarch) 
respectively. In Deut. ix. 27 Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are called ‘thy servants’, and the za/zon of Israel is 
constantly spoken of as, or exhorted to be, holy, e.g. Deut. vil. 6. 

13. LXX has, ‘As thou didst speak unto them, saying that ‘ow wouldst greatly multiply (woAurAnOovat) their seed as 
the stars of heaven for multitude,’ &c. 

Cf. Gen. xxii. 17 mAn@iver mrAnbuvd rb onéppa Gov ws Tovs dorépas TOU Oipavod Kal WS THY Gppov THY Tapu TO xEtAOS TIS 
6adagons, ‘ Multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven and as the sand by the seashore.’ 

14. Master, déomora. Very occasionally used by LXX to render ’Adonat,’ Adon,’ Elohim, Yahweh; fairly common 
in the Apocrypha as a divine title, and so used in Luke ii. 29; Acts iv. 24; 2 Pet. 11.1; Jude 4; Apoc.vi.i1o. The 
word expresses ‘the absolute control of a master over a slave’ (R. J. Knowling on Acts 1v. 24). 

in all the world. It has been suggested that we should read ‘ (lower) than all the world’, an original Hebrew 


Dalia having been misread as b33. In some forms of the Hebrew script 2 and J are very similar. 
15. Cf. Hos. i. 4; Ps. Ixxiv. 8, 9, perhaps Maccabean. 
prophet. In the time of Nebuchadnezzar there were Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and others. 
burnt offering, dAokavrwots, ny. The sacrifice in which the victim was wholly consumed on the altar. 
Sacrifice, @vcia. Used in LXX both for M21, the general term for the sacrifice of an animal (so probably here), 
and for 1M2D, sometimes limited to bloodless offerings. 
oblation, mpocgopd. Only once in LXX, Ps. xxxix. 7, where it is used for M2); it is fairly common in the 
Apocrypha. 
to offer. The Greek xapréca is a derivative of xapzos, ‘fruit’; Liddell and Scott explain its use in the sense of 
‘offer’ by suggesting that it meant to ‘bring’ or ‘offer fruit’. In classical Greek it is most often used in the passive 
or middle to mean ‘to derive profit’, ‘to enjoy’. The noun xapropa is the regular LXNX for OWN ‘an offering made 
by fire’, which had nothing specially to do with fruit, but was commonly used of animals. The verb occurs in the 
a of ‘offer’ in Lev. ii. 12, 16; cf. Ps. li. 18 LXX. According to Deissmann, LXNX uses xapmd in the sense of 
urn’, 
heart, Gk. uy, which is occasionally used by the LXNX to render the Hebr. zi ‘heart’. 





1 Bible Studies, pp. 135 ff. 
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THE PRAYER OF AZARIAH 17-29 


1» accepted, like as in the burnt offerings of rams and bullocks, and like as in ten thousands of fat 
| lambs; so let our sacrifice be in thy sight this day, and grand that we may wholly go after thee, for 
18 they shall not be ashamed that put their trust in thee. And now we follow thee with all our heart, 
19 we fear thee and seek thy face. Put us not to shame, but deal with us according to thy forbearance, 
so and according to the multitude of thy mercy. Deliver us also according to thy marvellous works, 
21 and give glory to thy name, O Lord: and let all them that do thy servants hurt be confounded, and 
let them be brought to shame avd deprived of all their dominion, and let their strength be broken; 
22 and let them know that thou art the Lord, God, sole and glorious over the whole world. 
23 And the king’s servants, that put them in, ceased not to make the furnace hot with naphtha, pitch, 
24 tow, and small wood; so that the flame streamed forth above the furnace forty and nine cubits. 
26 And it spread, and burned those Chaldeans whom it found about the furnace. But the angel of the 
Lord came down into the furnace together with Azarias and his fellows, and he drove the flame of 
27 the fire out of the furnace; and made the midst of the furnace as it had been a moist whistling 
wind, so that the fire touched them not at all, neither hurt nor troubled them. 
28 Then the three, as out of one mouth, praised, and glorified, and blessed God in the furnace 
saying : 


The Song of the Three Children, 29-68. 


29 Blessed art thou, O Lord, thou God of our fathers, 
And to be praised and highly exalted for ever. 


17. burnt-offerings. LXX and B of Theodotion have the singular. 7 
grant that we may wholly go after thee. The Greek éxredécat dmiaGev cov is obscure as Greek. It is a literal 


LXX of these passages renders the phrase by axoAov8ém and cognate or synonymous words, The LXX reading 
é&tAdoa, ‘make thou atonement’, 1s a correction to improve the sense. ~ 

At the end of the verse the LX X adds xat reXer@oat dmtoOev oov, a variant of our clause, which was originally placed 
in the margin as a correction of the LXX ¢&Adoat mie bev cov, and then inserted in the text in the wrong place. 

19. deal with us. LXX adds édeos, giving the sense ‘show us mercy’. 

forbearance, éemtetkea. In 2 Cor. x.1, St. Paul exhorts the Corinthians by the meekness (mpadrnros) and for- 
bearance (€mtetxetas) Of Christ. Dean Bernard on this passage (£2A. Gé. Jest.) points out that émeixea, ‘gentleness ’, 
‘sweet reasonableness’, is one of the qualities of the Righteous Man in Wisd. ii. 19; and that in Greek ethics the 
éemceckns 1s the ‘equitable’ man who does not press for the last farthing of his rights. 

The noun does not occur in the LXX of the canonical books, but in Ps. Ixxxv. 4 LXX (Heb. Ixxxvi. 5) God is 
said to be ‘good and forgiving’ (Hebr, nD, LAX encetkys) ‘and of great mercy’. 

202 ep Cie Ss XXXIV. 20, XXXXIX. 15, LX X sec 25, xl 4 ee 

21.do... hurt, evdeckviperor, ‘show’, as in LXX of Gen. 1. 15, 17. 

let them be brought to shame and deprived of all their dominion, xatawyurbeinoay and raons ths Suvacteias. 
Some MSS. insert ‘power and’ before ‘dominion’, R.V. ‘let them be ashamed of all their power and might’. This 
does not make sense, and would not be the natural way of expressing ‘let them be ashamed of the use they have made 
of their dominion’, as it is sometimes explained. The sense ‘ashamed of their dominion or authority’ because it had 
failed them in their hour of need would be more probable. Perhaps, however, the Greek renders a pregnant use of 
the Hebrew m7 as suggested by the translation; cf. the next clause. See also p. 628. 

22. the Lord, God, &c., Kuptos Geds pdvos ; LXX has pdvos Kiptos 6 Geds, ‘alone the Lord God.’ 

23. to make the furnace hot with naphtha, &c. The construction is peculiar, or rather impossible, xalovres thy 
kapivov vapGav. In the LXX text vddOav xtra. is the direct object of iréxasov, and it is possible that Theodotion’s text 
is an ungrammatical abbreviation. In the rendering of the Aramaic Dan. iii, 4 «atopévn is used for RAP. ‘fiery’, 
the epithet describing the furnace. After ‘make the furnace hot ’, the LXX continues, ‘And when they had cast the 
three all at once into the furnace, and the furnace was thoroughly aglow with seven times its usual heat? (this ren- 
dering requires mapa rather than xard), ‘and when they had thrown them in, those who had thrown them in were above 
them, but the others kindled under them,’ then follows ‘naphtha’, &c., as in Theodotion. The broken construction 
indicates a gloss or glosses. According to Aram. of Dan. iii. 22 (LXX, ill. 23), the men who threw the Three 
Children into the furnace have already been burnt to death, and therefore could not go on kindling fuel. The LXX 
gloss 1s an unsuccessful attempt to explain away the difficulty. 

25. spread, dimdevoev; LXX Sueddevoe, ‘escaped’. 


_ 20. the angel. LXX has no article, but probably is intended to be definite. The article is not written before ‘ angel’ 
in the Hebrew phrase for ‘the angel of the Lord’. 


drove, céerivager, lit. ‘shook out’, but the verb is the regular LXX rendering of -y3 ‘shake, shake out’. 
27. moist ... wind, lit. “wind of dew’. 


28 nee LXX avadaBdvres, ‘taking up’, i.e. ‘speech’, An English writer might have said, ‘broke forth into 
song,’ &c. 


blessed. LXX adds after this word, ‘and exalted,’ 

29. highly exalted, Umepupoupevos. The verb is used in LXX of canonical books in Ps. xxxvi. 35,xcv1.9; Dan. iv. 34 
(T heod.). Compounds with umep- in the intensive sense are not common in LXX of canonical books, e.g. ‘ highly-praised’, 
umepatveros (verse 30), ‘highly sung’, taepupynrds, ‘highly glorified’, trepévdofos (verse 31), do not occur in LXX, 
except in this ‘ Addition ’. At the same time a translator with a turn for hyperbole, having appreciated the effect of 
the umep- in trepuovpevos, might readily introduce umep- to strengthen other epithets, In several places the texts vary 
as to the insertion or omission of imep-. 
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40 
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42 
43 


44 


GeesONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN 30-46 


And blessed is thy glorious and holy name, 
And to be highly praised and highly exalted for ever. 
Blessed art thou in the temple of thy holy glory, 
And to be highly sung and highly glorified for ever. 
Blessed art thou that beholdest the depths and sittest upon the cherubim, 
And to be praised and highly exalted for ever. 
Blessed art thou on the throne of thy kingdom, 
And to be highly sung and highly exalted for ever, 
Blessed art thou in the firmament of heaven, 
And to be sung and glorified for ever. 
O all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye heavens, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Azs praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye angels of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing kis praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O all ye waters that be above the heaven, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O all ye powers of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Azs praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye sun and moon, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Azs praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye stars of heaven, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Ais pratse and highly exalt him for ever. 
O every shower and dew, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing 47s praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O all ye winds, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Azs pratse and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye fire and heat, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Ais praise and highly exalt him for ever. 


31. the temple of thy holy glory. The reference may be to the Temple at Jerusalem; verses 62 f. seem to imply 
that the Temple services were observed at the time this poem was written. On the other hand, verses 14 f. state that 
there were neither Temple nor services. Thus it would seem that the Prayer and the Song belong to different periods. 
In this verse, however, the reference may be to the Heavenly Temple; the following verses refer to God as in heaven, 

32, 33. LXX has these verses in the reverse order. 

32. sittest upon the cherubim. A favourite title of Yahweh, e.g. 2 Sam. vi. 2. The original reference was to the 
Ark, but the Ark disappeared before the Exile and was not replaced, Jer. iii. 16. Unless this is the mere repetition of 
a conventional phrase, the cherubim here, as in Ezek. i, are supernatural beings. 

highly exalted, imepupowpéevos; LXX ‘glorified’, dedofacpévos, 

33. on the throne. LXX ‘on the throne of glory’, i.e. ‘glorious throne’. 

34. of heaven. LXX and Syr. omit. 

35-65. The Prayer Book Benedictte ; cf. Introd., § 7. 

Roa Gissks. Cli, 22; 

Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. This refrain, slightly varied in verse 52, is repeated up to and 
including verse 66. Cf. Ps. cxxxvi, where the refrain, ‘For his mercy endureth for ever,’ !s repeated in each of the 
twenty-six verses ; cf. cxivili, cl, and cxxxv. 1-3, 19-21. 

36, 37. LXX reverses the order of these two verses. 

26..Ch, PSrcxivit. 4: 

By Ode 5 CXlVillie 2: 

38. Cf. Gen, 1. 7; Psaexlyii.-4. 

all ye waters. Some texts have ‘ye waters and all things’, 

39. O all ye powers of the Lord, bless ye the Lord. So LXX of Ps, cill. 21, except that the psalm has ‘his’ for 
‘of the Lord’. The Hebr. is Y8IS, E.V. ‘his hosts’; cf. ‘Yahweh Sebaoth’, ‘Lord of hosts’; in which phrase 
‘hosts’ referred at various times to (a) the actual Israelite armies, (4) the heavenly bodies, (c) the angels. As the 
present writer is using a conventional phrase, he may have had no definite idea of what he meant by it. The Vatican 
MS. of Theodotion has ‘ Let every power bless the Lord’. 

40, 41. Cf. Ps. cxlvill. 3. 

40. Syr. marks this verse as spurious, but it is well supported and is required by the context. 

42. every. Rothstein proposes to omit with Pesh.; cf. 44 ff., where there is no ‘every’ before the various pairs. 

43, 44. Ps. cxlvii. 8. 

The Alexandrine MS. of Theodotion and LXX insert here the verses numbered 45, 46, in A.V., thus: — 

‘45. O ye winter and summer (LXX, frost and cold), bless ye, &c. 
46. O ye dews and storms of snow, bless ye, &c. 
‘Winter and summer’, in Alex. MS. ‘cold and burning wind’. 
45-51. The order of these verses varies in different authorities. Thus LXX has 45, 46, 49, 50, 47, 48, SI. 
45 is a doublet of 48 or, according to LXX, of 50, of which 46 is also partly a doublet. 
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THE SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN 47-65 


O ye nights and days, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye light and darkness, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Ais praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye cold and heat, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye frosts and snows, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Ais praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye lightnings and clouds, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Ais praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O let the earth bless the Lord, 
Let it sing As praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye mountains and hills, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Ais praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O all ye things that grow on the earth, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Ais praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye seas and rivers, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Azs praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye fountains, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye whales, and all that move in the waters, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing /ts praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O all ye birds of the heaven, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing A7zs praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O [all] ye beasts and cattle, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Azs praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye sons of men, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing zs praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O Israel, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Azs praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye priests of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing #zs praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye servants of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing kis praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye spirits and souls of the righteous, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing hzs prazse and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye saints and meek-hearted, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Ais praise and highly exalt him for ever. 


( ae et pape fate gee These ‘frost (rayos) and cold’, apparently a variant of the LAX 
» A.V. > » A&C. 


my hel maxvat. Vatican MS. ‘frost’. Both mayos and wayyy render "WDD ‘hoar-frost’, and mdyos also renders 
W ‘frost’. 

53. Cf. Ps. exlviii. 9. 

56, 55. LXX has these verses in reverse order, i.e. 6, as in A.V 

55. fountains. LXX ‘showers and fountains’. aes 


57. eles: KnT, Sea-monsters or huge fishes ; xjros is used in the LXX for D°3'3A ‘sea-monsters’, Gen. i. 21, for 
Jonah’s ‘fish’, 33, and for the mythical sea-monsters, Leviathan, Job ili. 8, and Rahab, Job xxvi. 12. 
ail that move, &c. Cf. Lev. xi. 46. 
58, 59. Cf. Ps. exlviii. 10. 
59. [all]. Alex. MS. omits, cf. on 42. 


beasts and cattle, ra @npia kai ra Krhvn: e< : ’ jn gece , ‘ 
eine hich? npia kat Ta KTHYN; LAX rerpamoda kal Onpia ths ys; cf. LXX of Gen. i. 24, ‘quadrupeds 


61, 62. Cf. Ps. cxxxv. 19. 


62. O ye priests of the Lord. Vat. 1, ry 
mee ap ewe ae at. MS. of Theod. omits ‘of the Lord’; the margins of LXX and Syr. have ‘ye 


63. O ye servants of the 


Lord. Vat. : j 
main ctrante emMPetlecites, ord. Vat. MS. of Theod., LXX, and Syr. omit ‘of the Lord’. These are temple 


64. O ye spirits and souls ot th Tglene ss S. 'Spi ae ch 
man: ‘soul’, Y). often the “ee 5 é teous. Spirit’, mvedpa, represents mv, sometimes the divine element In 
that it al . 2? th ae principle. The verse is one of a series appealing to various classes of living men, so 
: it also reters to the living, ‘righteous souls,’ not souls of the departed. 
ae a Ce aahoae _oaint’, davos, and ‘meek-hearted ’, rametvds rH xapoia, represent the Hebr, hastd 
#2, which In post-Exilic times were technical terms for members of the nationalist party which insisted 
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67 
68 


Pees ONG OF Mik tiniREE CHILDREN 66-68 


© Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing A7zs praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
For he hath rescued us from Hades, and saved us from the power of death, 
And delivered us from the midst of the burning fiery furnace, even out of the midst of the fire 
hath he delivered us. 
O give thanks unto the Lord, 
For he is good; for his mercy exdureth for ever. 
O all ye that worship the Lord, bless the God of gods, 
Sing /zs praise, and give thanks unto him; 
For his mercy endureth for ever. ] 


on the strict observance of the Law. Adsid and ‘amdv or ‘dni occur in the same context of the true believer in 
Ps, xvill. 25, 273 Ixxxvi.1f.; cxlix. 1, 2, 5,9. In Matt. xi+29, Christ speaks of Himself as mpavs cai rametvos 7H xapdia, 
‘meek and lowly of heart.’ 

Verses 66-68 are probably an addition; verse 66 was added to connect the hymn with the ‘ Three Children’. 
Verses 67, 68 were added from the psalm as a closing doxology, the clause ‘ O all ye that worship the Lord’ being 
introduced later, possibly in order to bring in a reference to proselytes; cf. on verse 10. These verses probably 
displaced an original conclusion, less suitable to the present context of the hymn. 

66. Cf. on verse 1. 

Hades, adov, the Hebr. S/eo/, the abode of the dead. 

burning fiery furnace, lit. ‘furnace burning of flame’; LXX and some texts of Theod. omit ‘furnace’, leaving 
‘from the midst of the burning flame’. 

67 exactly = LXX of Ps. cxxxv. 1 (Hebr. cxxxvi. 1). 
good, xpeyords, ‘benevolent and benevolent.’ In Ps. cxxxv. 1 and elsewhere in LXX it is used to render £04, 
‘good’. 
68. ye that worship the Lord, of ceBdpevor rov x. Cf. on verse 10. 
the God of Gods. Cf. Ps. cxxxvi. 2. 
LXX adds at the end, ‘and for ever and ever,’ cai ets tov aia@va ray alaver. 
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INTRODUCTION 


§ 1, CONTENTS OF THE STORY OF SUSANNA, AND SUMMARY OF RESULTS IN INTRODUCTION, 


Two elders are made judges in a Jewish community. One evening they see a Jewess walking 
in her husband’s garden, and both become enamoured of her. Next morning they detect each other 
near the garden, acknowledge to each other their passion, agree to accost the woman, and are 
repulsed with scorn. To protect themselves they must accuse the woman; they betake themselves 
to the synagogue of the city and issue a summons to Susanna. She appears with her household, 
and is ordered to be unveiled. The elders appear as witnesses before the assembled people. They 
aver that while they were walking in her husband’s garden, they detected the woman in company 
with a youth who escaped. Being arrested she refused to tell who her paramour was. The official 
standing of the elders leads the whole synagogue to believe the evidence and to condemn Susanna. 

On her way to execution,a youth (Daniel) questions the verdict, reopens the trial, and examines 
the two elders separately. The one says the crime took place under a mastick tree ; the other says 
under a holm tree. The contradiction condemns both. The synagogue applauds the young man 
because he had proved them to be false witnesses. ‘And as the Law prescribes, they did unto 
them as they had wickedly devised against their sister. The elders are gagged, cast into a ravine, 
and destroyed by fire from heaven. 

The inspired sincerity of youth, by means of cross-examination, prevented a judicial murder, 
therefore let youth be honoured. 

The later version of Theodotion locates the scene in Babylon when Daniel was ‘a young lad’. 
The house of Joakim, husband of Susanna, is the resort of the people and place of trial. The scene 
in the garden is more detailed. 

This story of Susanna is a parable intended to illustrate the value and necessity of cross- 
examination of witnesses. It also seeks to vindicate the execution of false witnesses, although their 
victim may be delivered before his sentence was carried out. The story is a product of the 
Pharisaic controversy with the Sadducees in the later years of Alexander Jannaeus, c. 95-80 B.C. The 
original language was the literary Hebrew of that period. A later recension of the Hebrew named 
the Deliverer Daniel, and associated the story with Daniel conceived as an historical person living in 
Babylon in the early years of the Captivity. This subsequent association with Daniel is the main 
cause of the differences between Theodotion’s version and the LXX. The story circulated inde- 
pendently, and was sometimes associated with the name of Habakkuk. The LXX before the 
Christian era placed it in an appendix to Daniel; Theodotion and the Uncials, in the interests of 


chronology, make Susanna the opening chapter of Daniel. The Hebrew MSS. now extant have 
no claim to be considered the original of the Greek versions. 


5-25 LEDEe; 


In the earliest MSS. the story has no name, being part of Aownds BA; Aauvind xara tov 
Oevdortovos QO. In Codex Chisianus, LXX Dan. is entitled Aavind cata tovs O. This title is 
repeated at the end of Dan. xii; Dan. xiii is headed Sovoavva. Codex Chisianus gives Theodotion’s 
version under the curious title ro etp aypumvos AavimA, Susanna being c. 13; c. 14, which follows, has 
the superscription eK mpopyteias “ApBaxotp viod "Incod éx tis PudAns Aevi. The Syriac Hexapla 
makes the latter title include Susanna. A codex from Athos: dpdoets (2. bpacts ?) Evdexa Tov mpogprrov 
Aavind deinde sequitur repi tod ‘ABBaxovp. His omnibus praemittitur wept tas Svodvvys.1 Another 
a title . Ataxptots Aavind.? 
| yriac Versions eaaay J\.sal History of Shushan Pesh.. Lac. 1: > aad ace 
"the book of the youthful Daniel, the eo of Shushan Te eos Hoe ie a 

Book of the Women’ (i.e. Susanna, Judith, Ruth, Esther) in Bible of Jacobite Syrians. 


' De Habacuci prophetae vita atgue acetate, § 12. F Deli 
Walon eee aoe g , § 13, Franz Delitzsch, 1842. 
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The Vulgate places Daniel between Ezekiel and Hosea as ‘propheteia Danielis’, Susanna being 
Cae: 

The Arabic version has an invocation of the Trinity, and ‘begins to translate the prophecy of 
the prophet Daniel whose prayer be for us! Amen.’ 

In general literature the designation varies, e.g. 76 dpayza tis Swoavitdos, Nicolas (of Damascus ?); 
‘ Pistill (epistle) of Swete Susan’, Scots poems of the fourteenth century.. 

The position in which Susanna is inserted is variable. It precedes the canonical Daniel in 
BAQ Old Latin and Copto-Memphitic Versions; it is appended after Dan. xii in LXX, Syro- 
tetraplar Version of LX X, Vulgate and Versions based on it. 

These titles reflect variety of opinion as to the origin, authorship, and character of the story. 
There is uncertainty as to whether the book is history, prophecy, apocalypse, apocryphal or 
canonical scripture. 


Omen Ee ios. 


The Codex Chisianus 87, first published at Rome in 1772, is for Susanna, as for Daniel, the sole 
authority for the Greek of the Septuagint. It is a ninth-century cursive, and at the end of Dan. xii 
Says it was copied from an exemplar with this subscription : éypagy éx téiv TetpatAwv €€ Gv Kal TaperEedn. 
Its text is thus only once removed from the recension of the LXX made by Origen c. A.D. 240. 
The Codex Chisianus receives important corroboration from the Syro-Hexaplar Codex, written in 
Alexandria A.D. 616-617 by Mar Paulus of Mesopotamia. The LXX text from Origen’s Hexapla 
is rendered literally into Syriac. The agreement of Chisianus with the Syro-Hexaplar gives 
assurance for the LXX text of Susanna as approved by Origen. The Old Latin versions and 
quotations in the Fathers do not suffice to fix a generally received text at an earlier period. 

Theodotion’s version of Susanna was adopted into the Greek Bible in place of LXX. It has 
thus all the MS. evidence available for the Greek Daniel in the Church Bible, and is found in Codex 
Vaticanus B, Codex Alexandrinus A, and in Cod. Marchalianus Q, sixth century. The text here 
used is that of Swete, vol. ili. 

Among MSS. two in Hebrew require notice, because the question of a Semitic original is much 
discussed, and because one of these MSS. has been supposed to contain the Semitic original of 
certain apocryphal books. 

In Bodley’s Library at Oxford is a MS. (Heb. d. 11, Catalogue No. 2797) called Sepher has- 
Zikhronoth, compiled by Asher hal-Levi about A.D. 1325, written in German rabbinical character. 
It contains legendary matter illustrating Biblical history from the Creation to the time of the 
Maccabees. The catalogue describes the contents of the part preceding Susanna as a Hebrew 
translation of the Aramaic passages in Daniel by Yerahmecl,.., the Aramaic text of the Song of 
the Three Children, the history of Bel and the Dragon in Syriac in Hebrew characters without a 
Hebrew translation. In fol. 74. begins the Midrash concerning Ahab and Zedekiah (Jer. xxix. 21). 
Fol. 75a and 756 contain the Story of Susanna in Hebrew, occupying fifty-three lines. A later 


hand has headed the page: ON 2 MILW AWYD. The story itself begins a new paragraph headed 
mowiw awyp or After Susanna the history of Nebuchadnezzar is resumed. The compiler considered 
the elders identical with the false prophets mentioned by Jeremiah, and located the story in 
Babylon. Has this Hebrew text any claim to be considered the original of the LX X and Theodotion ? 
The Greek versions have some thirty verses nearly identical ; in these passages this MS. omits much, 
adds not a little, and freely paraphrases the rest. Two translators, however arbitrary, could not 
make this text responsible for the agreements or divergences that exist in LXX and Theodotion. 
The language is in parts a fair imitation of Biblical Hebrew: in other parts it is not; e.g. v. 23 0 
fol. 75, 1.18, “oy meay .. pin dea yummy Syp soar agama Sram away pyyn yt. Pa meiaN Dap: 
fol. 76, 1. 29, a supplement to & v. 59 noxn wo bry pow at xdy Se ar ed na paw; for 220 we find 
5 three times; for ‘thereupon’ 1 with a Perf. three times; twice there appears 1n'an N23 for ‘the 
garden of his house’. The compiler of the MS. evidently knew Syriac, and may have carelessly 
followed some Syriac version in writing the story for the amusement of his heirs male. His object 
appears in his preface: ‘Blessed be my descendants, and may they be established if they fulfil my 
wishes.’ 

The second Hebrew MS. is also in the Bodleian (Heb. MS. e. 12, Catal. No. 2777). The 
volume, with which the leaf containing Susanna is bound up, contains hymns, astronomical tables, &c., 
disorderly arranged. The copyist of fol. 3 signs himself Mordecai ben Samuel, and finished his work 
A.D.1691. A note on f. 71 implies the date A.D. 1737. 


1 Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, vol. {xvi, 1894, ‘The Unknown Aramaic Original of 
Theodotion’s Additions to the Book of Daniel,’ pp. 280-90, 312-17. 
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Susanna occupies both sides of one folio, 55, thirty-five lines on the first page, thirty-four on the 
other. The story conforms closely to the Greek of Theodotion, so closely that either the Vulgate 
or Theodotion must have been used by the translator into Hebrew. The additions and omissions 
in Heb. e. 12 are not many and not important. The garden, v. 3, ‘has all kinds of trees + the elders 
are called ‘priests’; the maids fetch soap going out ‘by the doors of the house’. The Hebrew is 
more idiomatic than in MS. d. 11. Yet here too we have a version. The writer has not understood 
v. 5, yet has tried to be faithful to the obscurity of the Greek. S73 DAD IY font ININI IK wy 


= ysne yoo) Dee DIDDY WIP) OWI DDDWAD $39 [nya] pyn AD sD DAW m. Again, in wv. 15 
he has failed to recognize the Greek form of Dviow pions and renders: Mp oY 593 AMX OMEN 

_moyy pina) manys ony py so5 mnyay curdwn pa. In v. 18 he ignores the gender in the verbs ; 
TEPLTATOVVTOY NUOGVY = y2omwa v. 36; the comparative he renders by ny, évdogoTepoy = 133) ANY v. 4: 
aiperdv pot = 210 "NY. That he used Theodotion and not the Vulgate appears to follow from his 
treatment of v. 22: Kal dveorévatev S. cal eimev Sreva por wavtTobev = S AN AMIN AORN) ANY MINN). 


Here he reproduces the repetition of the sound. He ignores the play on the names of the trees. 

These two Hebrew MSS. are of some interest as showing the Jewish attitude to the story 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. They also illustrate the facility with which every 
phrase of the Greek can be reproduced in Hebrew. 


§ 4. THE ANCIENT VERSIONS. 


Two forms of the Old Latin version of Daniel can be traced. Burkitt? finds that the tract De 
Pascha computus, dated A.D. 243, is the earliest Latin follower of Theodotion’s Greek for Daniel. 
But ‘the earliest Latin version of Daniel as witnessed by Tertullian, S. Victorinus of Pettau, and 
partly by S. Cyprian was made from the LXX’. ‘The text of Daniel used by Tertullian is a form 
of the LXX differing slightly from Origen’s edition, but agreeing most closely with the quotations 
of Justin Martyr’ (ib. p. 23). In Sabatier? the Versio Antiqua preserves about forty-four verses of 
Susanna out of the sixty-five in the Vulgate. In these Theodotion’s version is much more obvious 
than the LXX. The verses at the beginning are given; and Sabatier adds, ‘ Haec Susannae historia, 
si Flaminio Nobilio fides, in omnibus vetustis libris est principium Danielis,...in multis inscribitur 
Daniel ut in nostra; in quibusdam Zveavva: in aliquo Ataxpiots Aavind.’* In Cod. Wirceburgensis 
Palim. sixth century, Susanna vv. 2-10 survive.° 

The Vulgate. St. Jerome's preference for Theodotion’s Susanna led to the disappearance of the 
LXX Susanna. St. Jerome says the churches of his time read Daniel according to Theodotion, the 
LXX Daniel being long ago discarded. ‘ Hoc cur acciderit, nescio’; but after comparing both 
versions with the Semitic original in the rest of Daniel, he agrees that sound judgement has been 
shown in substituting Theodotion. The Vulgate therefore puts Theodotion’s Greek into Latin. 
At the end of Dan. xii, this note precedes Susanna: ‘ Hucusque Danielem in Hebraeo volumine 
legimus. Quae sequuntur usque ad finem libri de Theodotionis editione translata sunt.’ Jerome 
therefore had never seen a Hebrew or an Aramaic Susanna. The Vulgate has an extra verse at the 
end, v. 65 ‘Et rex Astyages appositus est ad patres suos et suscepit Cyrus Perses regnum eius. 
This error in chronology belongs to Bel and the Dragon, which follows in c. 14. 

Syriac. Yhe LXX Susanna is faithfully reproduced in Syriac in the Codex Siro-estrangelo 
Bibliothecae Ambrosianae. Bugatus?* gives this note after Dan. xii from the Syriac: ‘ Descriptus 
est ab exemplari in quo erat adnotatio haec: descriptus est a Tetraplis cum quibus etiam collatus 
est.. Swete and others refer to the MS. as ‘Codex Syro-Hexaplaris Ambrosianus’. As Origen 
had no Hebrew for Susanna, he must have had two coluinns blank in his Hexapla; the names 
Tetrapla and Hexapla here evidently refer to the same text. This version was made at Alexandria 
by Mar Paulus of Mesopotamia, in the years A.D. 616-617. It is an exact translation, and serves 
to fix the LXX text as approved by Origen A.D. 240. 

Walton’s Polyglot gives two Syriac versions, W, the Peshitta, W, the Philoxenian or Harkleensian 
made by Thomas, Bishop of Heraklea about A.D. 616. Both are based on Theodotion, but make 
additions in sympathy with the story. Two other Syriac versions are edited by Lagarde,® from two 
codices in the British Museum. These MSS. belong, one to the ninth, the other to the tenth century. 


Burkitt, Zhe Old Latin and the Itala, p. 7. 
Bibliorum Sacrorum Latinae versiones antiquae, 17 SI. 
Kennedy, DS (Hastings), art. ‘Old Latin Versions’. 


¢ e a ¢ e . = - 
Daniel secundam editionem LXX interpretum ex tetraplis desumptam, ex codice siro-estranghelo Bibliothecae 
Ambrosianae Syriace edidit Caietanus Bugatus Mediolani 1788.’ 


> Apocryphi Syriace, Lagarde, 1861. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
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They resemble Walton’s first Syriac version ‘Apud Waltonem versio duplex est, altera fere cum 
nostris consonans’. In the last twenty verses the variations between these two versions (L, L,) are 
considerable. 

Coptic Versions. The Copto-Alemphitic was based on Theodotion’s version. It may have been 
made by the beginning of the fourth century. ‘Hoc unum statuemus, interpretem nempe copto- 
memphiticum magnam semper fidem Theodotioni habuisse, quam vero textus Theodotionei recen- 
sionem secutus fuerit, certo definiri non posse.’! In this version Susanna is found at the beginning 
of Daniel. 

No fragments of Susanna appear to have survived in the Sahzdic version? The ‘Song’ appears 
ree Be 

Arabic. John, Bishop of Seville A.D. 719, made an Arabic version of the Bible from the Latin 
Vulgate as it is supposed.* The version in the Polyglots is derived from an old MS. of Greek akin 
to A. The version of Susanna in Walton conforms to the Vulgate. The two trees are called 
sandayan 332% and zi summag ; but no attempt is made to reproduce these sounds in the verbs. 


The new elements in the versions have been supposed, especially in the Harkleensian Syriac, to 
be independent gleanings from tradition (Briill, Ball). The fidelity of the translators has been 
impaired by the warmth of their feelings ; e.g. Susanna is only a few days betrothed to Joachim, and 
the rest of her life is passed in widowhood, day and night being devoted to the service of the Lord 
(Syr. Harkl.). Susanna is set free from her chains, ibid. Hebrew ‘ the elders, the accursed rascals’, &c. 


§ 5. THE ORIGINAL TEXT. 


‘Things originally spoken in Hebrew have not the same force in them when they are translated 
into another tongue.’ So testified the younger Ben-Sira, c. 130 B.C., when he ‘ laboured to interpret ’ 
in Greek the Hebrew composition of his grandfather. The Semite and the Aryan had created their 
language in different worlds. Between them there was no aboriginal kinship such as embraced the 
Greek and the Roman. The verbal paradigm of Arabic cannot be forcibly adjusted to the moods 
and tenses of the Greek verb. A Greek could neither pronounce nor write the sound ‘Shoshanna ’. 
Ben-Sira’s ‘labour’ was in some respects like trying to graft the laurel on the palm. 

The two tense-forms of Semitic, aided in Hebrew by the potent Vav consecutive, offer perceptible 
resistance to expression in the Greek idiom. One effect is a monotonous repetition of «ai introducing 
clauses which can be more subtly linked by Vav in Hebrew. In the LXX of Susanna xai introduces 
clauses, where Hebrew Vav consec. or conj. would conveniently replace it, over fifty times; an equal 
extent of narrative and dialogue in St. John’s Gospel yields such a xai twenty times; St. Luke 
fifteen ; Josephus twelve times. A Greek-speaking Jew, or a Greek influenced by the LXX, when 
composing in his own conversational Greek, thus by this test exhibits a freedom which is con- 
spicuously absent from Susanna.® A similar test shows that airdés for Hebrew pronominal suffix 
occurs much oftener than in the Greek, which an Alexandrian Jew (Philo) writes spontaneously ; cf. 
Susanna ¥v. 30, v. 9 Tov voty a’tév LXX, rév éavrGv voty Theodotion c¢passimi. Redundant auxiliary 
verbs, e. g. dvacrdvres efmay vv. 29, 34, reflect the superfluous *"?") of Hebrew. kai éyévero for 
vv. 7,15,19, 28, 64, Theodotion ; the so-called cyjua Xaddatkdv vv. 24, 42, 46, 53, 60, Theodotion ; 
Kadws €xdes xat tpitns nuepas Theodotion v. 15, for Dviow pion? - cpddpa = IND vv. 4, 27, 31; “dod for 
Mit; efs tov €repov and @AAnAovs for INN Se ams or ynx Os we; infinitive with prep. ANON, iva 
davatdaovow abtyvy LXX ; rod Oavaracat adriy Theodotion v. 28; cyice: cov thy Woxnv LXX v. 55 ; 
TeTmadatwpeve NUEpov Kaxoy LXX v. 52. Article for vocative of viol IopanA Theodotion v. 48, LXX 
omits ot.6 The versions have of yoveis a’rijs v. 3 which Hebrew would express by Dx) aN 
(Hebrew MS. e, 12 max), but in v. 30 LXX lets the literal Hebrew appear 7) yuri; civ To matpl Eavrijs 
Kal 77) wntpi, Theodotion of yovets airis. 

The names of the trees and the paronomasia cyivov. . . cyioe v. 54 f, mpivov... katanpion 
v. 58 f. have caused the assumption of a Greek original since Africanus. ‘The history of Susanna 
is even very certainly a Greek original, as Julius Africanus and Porphyry already showed from the 
play on the words.’7 Theodotion often resorts to transliteration of Hebrew words: vwxed_et Amos 
i. 1, caBetp Dan. xi. 16. He is especially timid about trees: Isa. xli. 19 SpaOd «at Oadadp cat Jaacovp, 


1 Daniel, Copto-Memphitice, p. xiv, Bardelli, Pisis, 1849. 

® Fragmenta Copto-Sahidica, Ciasca ii, Rome, 1889. > Scrivener’, xil. 414. 

* Encycl. Brbl., art. ‘Texts and Versions’, § 64. 

° The English version has skilfully hidden the offensive ‘and’ by ‘albeit, now, then, but, yet, also’. 

® Most of these Hebraisms are corroborated and others are indicated by Scholz, Sxsazana, p. 148, and Bludau, 
Die Alexandr. Vbersetzung des B. Daniel, p. 183. 

7 Schiirer, II. ii. § 33 (Eng.). 
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the fir, the pine, and the box-tree. Had his Hebrew text regarded the tree-names as suggesting 
the verbs to be used, Theodotion would more suo have transliterated them. But LXX ts here so apt as 
to be irresistible to Theodotion. The LXX translator will guess rather than transliterate Hebrew. 
In Dan. iv—vi, as a translator he exhibits that effrexata licentia’ for which he was dismissed from 
the Greek Bible, and his version of Daniel and Susanna imprisoned in Cod. Chisianus for 1000 
years. This free and lively translator made the pun which has puzzled translators from Mar Paulus 
to Luther. From internal evidence we conclude that both Greek texts are versions dependent on 
a Hebrew original. 

This conclusion is confirmed by a comparison of the texts of LXX and Theodotion. Half the 
story coincides in both, sometimes verbally identical, sometimes agreeing in sense though differing 
in terms. The variation consists in the use of a synonym, ora different construction, ora different order 
of words, e. g. xdAAtoy b€ we LXX 23, alperdv pot eorw, Theod. = ») iv : cf. UY. 10, 142 23-93 a0 eeeice 
nature of the resemblances in the two Greek texts shows that neither writes independently. Where 
they disagree, they write constrained Greek, e.g. LXX 29, 32, 55, 62 4, and in parts peculiar to O 
vi. 15, 24, 39 0, 43. Apart from Semitic idioms in either text, the identity, the nature of the resem- 
blances, and the divergences suggest the dependence of translators. Independent writers could not 
deal with a common Synoptic tradition as these writers do. Theodotion is a critical reviser of the 
LXX, but he too defers to an authority superior to the Greek. 

Had Susanna been written in Greek to scourge certain officials in Alexandria it could scarcely 
have been represented as Babylonian history, where Greek was unknown. Its association with the 
Canon would be unlikely, and, had there been no Hebrew original, it is difficult to see why Sym- 
machus and Theodotion should have taken the trouble to revise a casual tract about an Alexandrian 
fama. Origen and Jerome could find no Hebrew archetype; but the second century A. D. produced 
versions enough to secure a place for Susanna in the Tetrapla of Origen c. A.D. 240. It appears 
doubtful whether Aquila included Susanna. Akiba was his tutor, and the Jewish Canon, which was 
definitely settled ¢. A.D. go, excluded Susanna. The story would not be popular with elders, and 
it was the elders who fixed the Canon. Susanna was useless for the polemical purposes of Judaism ; 
it reflected on the good name of the daughters of Israel and the probity of the judges. It was, 
therefore, an encumbrance to the Canon and excluded. Hippolytus, Bishop of Rome, already 
suggests this explanation before A.D. 230. The lemnisci in Syro-estrangelo Tetrapla are accom- 
panied by the marginal note ¥. ©’, implying that Aquila had no Susanna. But unless there had 
been a Hebrew archetype in the time of Symmachus and Theodotion (A. D. 150-200) there is no 
sufficient reason why Susanna should have been included in Origen’s Tetrapla. 


96. INTEGRITY OR COMPOSITE NATURE OF THE TEXT. 


The story of Susanna is skilfully compacted. Its characters are few and vividly contrasted ; 
the issues at stake are of universal interest, death or dishonour are the calamities imminent, suspense 
deepens as the story proceeds, there is an impressive reversal (aepunéreca) of the intended effect into 
its direct opposite, at the end nothing requires to be added except the applause of heaven and earth. 
A feeble woman in the right (cf. Esther, Judith) has triumphed over tyranny in the wrong. The 
genius of the writer is more important than his material, whether that were chiefly legendary, 
traditional, or suggested by contemporary politics. Nobody remembers the raw material, nobody 
forgets the story. 

Though the story is coherent and homogeneous, it appears to have suffered alteration in some 
features. The earlier form of the story seems to have had no connexion with Daniel or Babylon. 
In LXX Daniel is an intruder. He does not appear till v. 45 and is introduced awkwardly in apposi- 
tion to vewrepos. His name is mentioned only four times—vv. 48, 51 a, 52, 59 ; the original rewrepos 
maintains his anonymous part in vv. 52 a, 55,60; and in the epilogue ot vewrepor are the heroes, while 
Daniel is forgotten. The contrast is not between youth and age, but between such an one as the 
son of Simon ben Shetach and the pair of Sadducean informers and judges who secured his con- 
demnation by false witness. The son, who chose death in order that his father might be able, even 
on Sadducean principles, to inflict the penalty of death on his false accusers, is the vedrepos come to 
judge justly. This requires us to omit the preface which never belonged to LXX, and which is 
superfluous inview of LXX v. 7, to delete éx BaSvdAGros in the dubious and difficult v. 6, and either to 
read vewrepos four times for AavujA, or else merely to omit the proper name. 

The transference of this original story to Babylon offends against verisimilitude. Recent captives 


' This js iC: iy oa bee 
ee Gdicel the universal opinion of these chapters, but | hope in 2 future work to show that it is wrong.— 
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were not likely to have synagogues, popular election of judges, the right to carry out a sentence of 
death. Joakim is too comfortable with a pleasure garden and 500 famult. The disastrous trees 
and the stadion have no place in Babylon. ‘ Other cities’ (v..6) could be Judaean villages with 
fewer than 120 families; they are a curious addition to ‘Babylon’. Such features are proper to 
Judaea in the time of John Hyrcanus and his successors. 

The career of the individual Danicl also affects the question. The book became known c. 165 B.C. ; 
by its merit and in the temper of the time it became instantly popular, and was translated into Greek 
before 1 Maccabees was written. Meanwhile Daniel himself was a nebulous personality, half- 
angelic, wholly admirable. Theodotion’s version of Daniel in Cod. Chisianus bears the title ro exp 
ayputvos Aavink. Exp is explained as ‘angelus, quo nomine Daniel a barbaris etiam dictus est’, and 
stands for yyn ‘the Watcher’. To Theodotion c. A.D. 150, Daniel is still associated with the ‘ Sleepless 
Angel keeping Watch’. Josephus apologizes to his Roman readers c. A.D. go for summarizing the 
Book of Daniel as history: ‘I have described these matters as I have found and read them; but if 
any one is inclined to another opinion about them, let him enjoy his different sentiments without any 
blame from me.’? In the time of Alexander Jannaeus Daniel was still a semi-angelic figure, not yet 
regarded as an historical person who lived during the time his book describes. In the fervour of the 
struggle between Pharisee and Sadducee a polemical tract would have been derided which made such 
use of his name as Susanna does. There is evidence that Susanna circulated independently of 
Daniel. Jerome ? (Pref. to Commentary on Daniel) cites the opinion of Eusebius and Apollinarius : 
‘Susannae Belisque ac Draconis fabulas non contineri in Hebraico, sed partem esse prophetiae 
Abacuc filii Iesu de tribu Levi.’ In Cod. Chisianus Bel (Dan. xiv) still retains the superscription 
éx mpopnretas ‘ApBaxovp viod ‘Incot éx rhs pudjs Aevi. Suidas ° derives “ApBaxovp from 838 and o3p, and 
comparing tad.6a xovu in the Gospel, gets the sense marnp éyépoews. The additions to Daniel were 
thus by a section of early tradition connected with the name of Habakkuk. 

The intrusion of Daniel and Babylon into the story explains the chief differences between the 
LXX as conceived above and Theodotion’s version. The preface is new and locates the scene in Baby- 
lon. The epilogue ignores the vedtepos of LX X and sings the praise of Daniel. Joakim resembles the 


Chief of the Captivity mba wx: at his house justice is administered, in it the trial is conducted. It 
is easier to identify Joakim with the captive king Jehoiachin; no children are mentioned ; anxiety 
for the continuance of the Davidic lineage may supply a motive for the methods of Ahab and 
Zedekias. Details are added chiefly in the scene in the garden. Doors are shut, the maids are 
dismissed, no other observer is present, the guilty youth escapes though the elders try to prevent 
him. These variations make the evidence of the elders more telling against themselves. The LXX 
hurries over the garden scene ; its interest is in the trial. 

Theodotion as a translator is ‘simplex et gravis’. His habitual deference to the Hebrew text 
would not allow him to invent the additions to LXX of Susanna. A second edition in Hebrew 
adapted to Babylon appears to be the source of his revision and extension of the LXX. When the 
story had achieved its purpose, when the dictum of Simon ben Shetach, ‘ Make full examination of 
the witnesses, * became dominant, then it became possible to identify the youthful champion of the 
right with Daniel. Daniel’s name ‘ El] is my Judge’ commended his claim to be the vewrepos of the 
first edition. 


§ 7. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE. 


Judaea was vigorous under John Hyrcanus and his sons, 139-79 B.C. Not content with subduing 
the Idumaeans, they also circumcised them: disapproving the Samaritan heresy they demolished 
the Temple on Gerizim. They did hard fighting, sustained serious reverses, yet kept adding to their 
territory. At home in Jerusalem Pharisee fought Sadducee with persistent energy. Points in 
dispute seem trivial: should Pentecost be kept on a Sabbath? should there be a procession at the 
Feast of Tabernacles? should certain vessels of the Temple be ritually cleansed ? (‘better wash the 
Sun too,’ sneered the Sadducee) ; should informers be executed before or after their victim has 
suffered punishment? does the intent to slay in a false witness merit death ? 

During the first ten years of his reign, 105-95 B.c., Alexander Jannaeus was too busy with foreign 
war to take an active part in these disputes. At the Feast of Tabernacles, 95 B.C., while acting as 
high-priest, he poured the libation of water, not on the altar as the Pharisees required, but at his 
feet. The indignant worshippers pelted their king and high-priest with the festive fruits they 
carried in their hands. The king called in his Pisidian and Cilician mercenaries, who slew 6,000 
people in the Temple. Six years of civil war followed. After his defeat at Shechem Jannaeus had 


TEC E 2 Migne, xxv, § 620. 
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800 Pharisees crucified in Jerusalem in one day. To save themselves 8,000 Pharisees fled into exile. 
Weary of strife, the king asked the rival party what terms might satisfy them. ‘ The first condition 
is thy death, was the reply. Nearing his end, the king appointed his queen Salome (Alexandra) 
regent and left her this advice, ‘ Fear not the true Pharisees or their honest opponents ; but fear the 
painted ones who look like the Pharisees, whose works are like the work of Zimri, and who seek the 
reward of Phinehas.’ The Pharisees made the day of his death an annual festival. 

The leader of the Pharisees in this period was Simon ben Shetach. While the Sadducees had’ 
control of the law courts, informers by false witness secured a verdict of death against the son of 
Simon. Before the sentence was carried out, the perjurers confessed; according to Sadducean 
views, ‘life for life’, ‘eye for eye’, the perjurers could not be executed. The son of Simon, however, 
refused to be tried again, preferring to die that his accusers might also suffer that penalty. ‘ Father,’ 
said he, ‘ if thou desirest that help should come through thee, use me as a threshold.’? Another 
point contended for by Simon ben Shetach was that informers should be carefully cross-examined. 

‘Simon ben Shetach said, ‘‘ Make full examination of the witnesses ; but be guarded in thy words, 
perchance from them they may learn to lie.”’? Both these contentions were realized when the Pharisees 
came into power at the death of Jannaeus 79 B.C. The Synhedrion was reorganized. ‘ Witnesses in 
the law courts were no longer to be questioned merely upon the place where, and the time when they 
had seen a crime committed, but they were expected to give the most detailed and minute evidence 
connected with it, so that the judge might be more certain of pronouncing a correct Judgement, and 
also more able to entrap the witnesses should they make contradictory statements,’ ° 

Satire of the Sadducees, the vindication of the need and value of cross-examining informers, the 
application of the zzs ¢a/zonzs to convicted perjurers are the aim of Susanna. The story appears to 
belong to the period 95-80 B.C. and to have been written by a supporter of Simon ben Shetach. 
In the heat of controversy neither party could well call the young detective Daniel. That identi- 
fication would suggest itself when the tract had achieved its purpose. The language would be 
Hebrew. Though Aramaic was the common language in Jerusalem at this time, writers, especially 
a Pharisee, would share the temporary revival of interest in Hebrew. The Semitic idioms in the 
Greek texts in many cases favour a Hebrew rather than an Aramaic source. 

The LXX version may have been made before the Christian Era, but its Hebrew exemplar had 
already a slender attachment to Daniel. Theodotion, not later than A. D. 180, possibly as early as 
the latest N. T. writers, used a Hebrew text which contained a new preface and epilogue emphasizing 
Babylon and Daniel. This conception led to the identification of the two elders with Ahab 
and Zedekiah and the assimilation of legends about the captive king Jehoiachin. 


§ $8. INFLUENCE OF THE BOOK ON LATER LITERATURE. 


In Jewish circles the story would prepare the general mind to appreciate the announcement of the 
Golden Rule. The domestic scandal would not win credit for Judaism from Gentile readers. 
Josephus does not care to make the story known to the Romans; Akiba about the same time 
secures its exclusion from the Jewish Canon. It is doubtful whether Aquila included Susanna in his 
literal Greek version of the Hebrew Bible. Origen can find among learned Jews only vague stories 
about the elders. Africanus says the story is a fiction of recent date, which had never been in 
Hebrew. Henceforward Judaism knows the story only as gossip about the methods of the false 
prophets Ahab and Zedekiah (Jer. xxix. 20-23). Briill* asserts that Nachmani is the only Jewish 
author of the Middle Ages who mentions Susanna, and his quotation 1s part of Judith, which he refers 
to the Roll of Shoshan. The Hebrew MSS. of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries show that 
individuals were sufficiently interested to make careful copies; and that Jewish tradition still identified 
the elders with the false prophets in Babylon. 

Influence in Christian Literature. The plea for cross-examination of informers may have coloured 
the arguments of Justin in his Apology. The rescripts of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius adopt the 
principle advocated in Susanna. Antoninus says: ‘If any one hereafter shall go on to inform 
against this sort of men, purely because they are Christians, let the persons accused be discharged, 
although they be found to be Christians, and let the informer himself undergo the punishment.’ 

In the Greek O.T. of Alexandria the story acquired authority by its attachment to the Book of 
Daniel, and thus secured the attention of the Church while it lost the regard of the synagogue. The 
Church hesitated to Pronounce it prophecy, or vision, or history. Matt. xxiv. 15 cites Daniel as 


' Jerus. Sanhed, vi. 3. ee 
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a prophet; the parallel passage in Mark xiii. 14 omits ‘the prophet’ in the earliest MSS. 
Theodotion and the Syriac and later versions regard Susanna as history ; Jerome, with some hesita- 
tion, includes it under prophecy. The allegorical interpretation soon became dominant in the 
Church. Hippolytus, Bishop of Rome, A. D. 230, writes: ‘Susanna is a type prefiguring the Church ; 
Joachim her husband prefigures the Christ. The garden is the election of the saints, who like trees 
that bear fruit are planted in the Church. Babylon is the world ; the two elders are typical of the 
two nations who plot against the Church, the one being of the circumcision, the other from the 
Gentiles..1_ The same conception is ably represented in the latest expositor of the Latin Church, 
Dr. Anton Scholz.’ 

An incipient phase of this view can be traced in Irenaeus before A.D. 200. In his work contra 
Flaereses, iv. 26,3 Irenaeus quotes, as from Daniel, Susanna wv. 20, 56, 52,53. He is explaining how 
prophecy has a new meaning after its fulfilment. Any process is mysterious till it is finished. The 
Jews who deny the Advent fail to understand the prophecies. The true interpretation belongs to 
sincere disciples of Christ. There are impostors among presbyters who do evil secretly, saying, ‘No 
one sees us. Tothem apply the words of Daniel the prophet, ‘ Seed of Chanaan, not of Judah,’ &c. 
He enforces this view by reference to .Matt. xxiv. 48 f. Irenaeus has no doubt that Daniel is 
a prophet, that Susanna belongs to his book and describes something that really happened, and that 
the Divine purpose in the history of the world is made manifest in the Christian revelation. In the 
light of this new Revelation, casual phrases in the old records acquire a new significance. 

Tertullian, de Corona Militis,iv,* discussing women's dress (1 Cor. xi. 5) argues that the interfer- 
ence with Susanna’s veil does not warrant the inference that the veil was customary or necessary 
for women. He quotes the word ordévoy as in LXX. 

Origen defends the canonicity of Susanna and often refers to the book. Jerome gave it a place 
in the Vulgate. Before the Reformation the story had taken popular and dramatic form. Hilde- 
bert, Archbishop of Tours, ‘ Egregius Versificator, had made it the subject of a Latin poem (c. 1100). 
From German an Ober-Engadine version had adapted the story for a play ; asthe alliterative poems 
had done for the Scots. Luther's Bible gave Susanna currency in the North as far as Iceland. 
The Council of Trent made its place in the Canon more secure. In the nineteenth century the 
Bible Societies, by refusing to circulate the Apocrypha, diminished the fame of Susanna ina section 
of Christendom. The Anglican Church reads from Susanna in November ; the Latin Church makes 
use of it on the vigil of the Fourth Sunday in Lent, also in the ‘Ordo commendationis animae’, 
‘Libera Domine animam servi tui, sicut liberasti Susannam de falso crimine.’ 

The subject has been treated pictorially in the Catacombs and also by modern artists. 


§ 9. THEOLOGY. 


In Daniel, as in post-exilic literature generally, mm’ tends to become zomen ineffabile and is 


replaced by ovnox and ‘248. Only in Dan. ix does mM occur, and there it is used seven times: LXX 
renders Kvpios six times, omits once; Theodotion has Kvpios seven times. In the same chapter 


(Dan. ix) °278 for the Divine Name appears eleven times: LXX renders by Kupios five times, derrdrns 
four times, omits twice: Theodotion by Kvpuos consistently eleven times. Further, in this chapter, 


obs with or without suffixes appears eleven times: LXX renders by Oeds eight times, Kupie twice, 
désmora once; whereas Theodotion renders uniformly by ©cds eleven times. Theodotion avoids 
deondrns, Which by his time would mean the Roman Emperor denuded of divine honours. Thus 
Theodotion is scrupulous and consistent in rendering the Divine Names; the LXX is irregular and 
careless of Jewish feeling on the subject. The same motive can be traced in Dan. ix. 26, where 
Theodotion avoids the LX X term Xprotes for DWP, The Hebrew of Susanna as reflected in Theodotion 


would use 278. Ovdpavds for D82Y vv. 9, 35 is an evasion due to reverence. 

In Susanna, vv. 44,62, LXX refers to an angel, while Theodotion does not. This is likely due to 
inexact translation. Jn Dan. il. 11 LXX renders POON by dyyeAos: Dan. iii, 25 Aram.=ii. 92 LXX 
MPS "29 NOI by duotwya ayyéAov Oeodv: Dan. iv. ro NA? MY j1D UP) WY by ayyedos dmeatadn ep 
loyve éx Tod ovpavod: Dan. x. 21 DDW N20 MiyarA 6 dyyeAos. The term ayyedos is thus too elastic in 
LXX to allow any inference as to its difference from Theodotion on the doctrine of angels. 
Theodotion also refers to ayyeAos vv. 55, 59- A Sadducee would not have written INP, 


The story does not intend to teach anything new in theology. Its theism is incidental and 
generally accepted. The Law of Moses expresses the will of God: His Word condemns injustice. 


1 Greek Text in Pitra, Analecta Sacra, il, p. 256. . 
2 Commentar tiber das Buch ‘ Esther’? mit seinen ‘Zusdtzen’ und tiber * Susanna’, Anton Scholz, Wirzburg, 1892. 
7 inene, Vil. 1054. ‘ Migne, Latin, 11. 
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Belief in God makes Susanna prefer death to sinning against God ; she trusts in God, Who is not of 
one generation only, Who perceives the causes of events, knows her innocence, answers her prayer, 
and inspires her deliverer. On the other hand, an error in theism is the most deadly of errors. 
Unbelief in God, although veiled by hypocrisy, perverts the elders, leaves them a prey to passion, 
allows them deliberately to plan murder, and blinds them to the penalties of their conduct. Injustice 
‘< the fruit of atheism. That Susanna should represent the Messianic kingdom, Joakim and Helkias 
the God of Israel, the elders the ungodly powers of the world, can hardly be the intention of the 
writer (Scholz). Allegory and apocalypse have come from students of the story, not from its 
author. 


§ 10. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


See also in Bibliography for the other Additions to Daniel. 
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GENERAL. 


In Susannam Danielicam. De Celada, 1656, appendix ‘de S. figurata in quo Virginis Deiparae laudes in Susanna 
adumbratae praedicantur’s fol.672 + pp. Fine-spun exhortation based on fantastic allegory. 

Susanna. Lin oberengadinisches Drama des XVI. Jahrhunderts. Jakob Ulrich, 1888. This is a literal 
translation from German into Ladino, e.g. ‘Unna bella histoargia da quella seinchia et prusa duonna Susanna.’ 
ie elders al called Achab and Sedechias; the maids are Spondea and Promptula; there is a Judex Dadan, 
a NOtarius, «KC. 


toTopia ek tov Aavind rept THs Zwoarvns. Venice, 1682. A paraphrase of the story in Greek elegiacs extending to 
about 400 lines. Modern Greek constructions are often used. 

_ Scottish Alliterative Poems in riming stanzas, edited by F.J. Amours. Scottish Text Society, 1896-7. °The 
Pisull of Susan, Four Versions from MSS. of Fifteenth Century.’ The Vulgate and Wiclif are here much adorned. 
The garden has palms, poplars, pears, plowine, junipers, and roses: 

‘There were popinjays present (?), nightingales upon nest. 
Blithe birdies of the best, on blossoms to sit.’ 
Susanna, or the Arraignment of the Two Unjust Elders. Robert Aylett, D.C.L., 1622. An edifying exposition in 
English verse for the benefit of ‘our Judges in Westminster Hall’. 

_ Lhe Apocrypha Controversy. Edinburgh, 1826. Susanna ‘is justly characterized asa fable’. The British and 

Foreign bible Society was forbidden to expend subscribers’ money in circulating the Apocrypha—‘ these unhallowed 


productions of the wisdom and folly of men that have been so presumptuously associated with the sacred oracles of 
God,’ Resolution, p. 38. 
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Set apart from the beginning of Daniel, because it is not in the Hebrew, as neither the Narration of 
Bel and the Dragon. 


Susanna according to the Septuagint. 


1 There dwelt a man in Babylon, and his name 

2was Joakim: and he took a wife, whose name 
was Susanna, the daughter of Helkias, a very 

3 fair woman, and one that feared the Lord. Her 
parents also were righteous, and taught their 

4 daughter according to the law of Moses. Now 
Joakim was a great rich man, and had a fair 
garden joining unto his house: and to him 
resorted the Jews; because he was more honour- 

s able than all others. And the same year there 
were appointed two of the elders of the people to 
be judges, concerning whom the Lord had spoken 
when He said that iniquity went forth from 
Babylon through elder-judges who were thought 
worthy to govern the people. 

6 And cases from other cities also came before 
them for decision. 

7 Now these men observing a 
woman of beautiful form, the wife of one of their 
own brother-Israelites, who was called Susanna, 


The Revised Version of the Greek of 
L heodotion. 


There dwelt a man in Babylon, and his 1 
name was Joakim: and he took a wife, whose 2 
name was Susanna, the daughter of Helkias, a 
very fair woman, and one that feared the Lord. 
Her parents also were righteous, and taught 3 
their daughter according to the law of Moses. 
Now Joakim was a great rich man, and had a 4 
fair garden joining unto his house: and to him 
resorted the Jews; because he was more honour- 
able than all others. And the same year there 5 
were appointed two of the ancients of the 
people to be judges, such as the Lord spake 
of, that wickedness came from Babylon from 
ancient judges, who were accounted to govern 
the people. 

These kept much at Joakim’s house: 6 
and all that had any suits in law came unto them. 
Now when the people departed away at noon, 7 
Susanna went into her husband’s garden to walk. 
And the two elders beheld her going in every day, 8 


PREFACE. I-5 a. These verses are marked with /emnzscz in LXX and the margin has A = 6, i.e. Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion. The Syro-Tetrapla has obeli + and margin 2 ©. These marks apparently signify that Origen’s Tetrapla 
inserted this preface in the LXX, borrowing it from other versions. The Syriac suggests that Aquila did not include 
Susanna. The Jewish Canon had rejected Susanna ¢c. A.D. 90, and Aquila conformed closely to Jewish views. The 
preface comes from a later form of the story, which locates the scene in Babylon, and calls the young detective Daniel. 
The LXX had some other introduction, probably connecting the story with Palestine, in the time of Alexander 
Jannaens. 


1. Babylon. The preface (vv. 1-5 a) definitely places the scene in Babylon; cf. § 6, Introd. 

Joakim. The proper names Joakim, ‘the Lord will establish,’ Helkias, ‘the Lord is my portion,’ Daniel, ‘ my 
judge is El,’ may have been as significant as Melchizedech Howler and Habakkuk Mucklewrath were to readers of 
Scott 

2, Susanna, 73¥\W in Hebr., is reproduced Souvgavva, also Zwcawa Breet, Hos. xiv. 6, ‘Israel shall grow as the 
lily” The ‘lily’ is used as simile of a bride, Cant. 11. 2; of flower-shaped capitals of pillars, 1 Kings vii. 19; in titles 
of Psalms xlv. 1, lx. 1, Ixix. 1, Ixxx. 1. Erman derives from Egyptian féSe2 ; and the lotus was an emblem from early 
times in Egypt. Lane (Aradic Dict.) derives from Persian. In O.T. Susanna is not found as a proper name of 
a person, but appears in Luke viil. 3. What is called the ‘poppy-head’ on the coins of John Hyrcanus might come 
under the name ‘Shoshanna’. Like Esther and Judith, Susanna might thus be an emblem of right ultimately 
vanquishing might, cf. Scholz, Comm. zz /oc. The story has doubtless been the cause of the use of ‘Susan’ as 
a personal name. 

‘O model of a chaste and constant Dame, 
The world all chaste ones hence Susanna name.’—Robert Aylett, 1622. 


The Latin Catalogue of Saints has more than twenty who bear the name ‘Susanna’. 
5. the same year. This phrase applies to a context which is lost. The Syriac Harkleensian begins: ‘When 

Daniel was twelve years old, there was...’ Daniel was 7199 “23 when his insight began. 

ancients, R.V. for mpeaBirepoi; assembly for 7 cuvaywyn, vv. 41,60. The R.V. hesitates to use the terms ‘elders’ 
and ‘synagogues’ because their existence in Babylon c. 590 B.c. might be felt to be an anachronism. The technical 
use of the terms suits the conditions in Judaea c. 150-50 B.C. 

such as the Lord spake of, that wickedness ... This rendering is inexact, cf. LXX. 

concerning whom. epi &v éddAnoev 6 Oeamorns Ott €EndAOev . . . A Hebrew split-relative with dre for °D intro- 
ducing oratio recta. Cf. LXX Jer. xxiii. 15 dre dard tov rpodnrav €EndOev podrvopos macy tH yi. The false prophets 
Ahab and Zedekiah whom Nebuchadrezzar roasted in the fire for sins like those of the elders, Jer. xxix. 21-23, may be 
present in the recollection of the writer, and may be responsible for the insertion of this verse. Jewish tradition 
names the elders Ahab and Zedekiah, and has much to say of their methods. Before the birth of a child they would 
promise the mother that the child would be a boy; to the neighbours they would say ‘That woman expects a son but 
it will be a daughter’. In either case they got a reputation. 
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daughter of Helkias, wife of Joakim, as she walked 
g about in her husband’s garden at eventide, were 
‘nflamed with love for her; and they perverted 
their mind and turned away their eyes so as 
neither to look toward Heaven nor to be mindful 
of right decisions. . 
And though both were smitten by desire of 
her, yet each concealed from the other the evil 
that possessed them in regard to her; neither 
12 was the woman aware of this matter. And as 
soon as it was daylight they. came stealthily, 
evading each other, hurrying zo see which should 
be first to show himself to her and to speak with 
13 her. And behold! she was taking her walk 
according to her wont and the one elder had 
barely arrived, when lo! the other came up. Then 
theone begantocross-examine his fellow, demand- 
ing, ‘Why art thou gone forth so very early, 
14 leaving me behind ?’ With that they made con- 
fession each to the other of his painful state. 


10 


Then said the one to the other, Let us repair 
to her; and having agreed together on a plan, 


they made advance to her and sought to constrain 
her. 


19 


22 But the daughter of Judah answered them, I 


know that if I do this, it is death to me: and if 
I do it not, I shall not escape from your hands. 


23 Yet it is better for me not to do this and to fal] 


into your hands rather than to sin bcfore the 
Lord. 


and walking ; and they were inflamed with love 
for her. 

And they perverted their own mind, and 9 
turned away their eyes, that they might not look 
unto heaven, nor remember just judgements. 


And albeit they both were wounded with her ! 
love, yet durst not one show another his grief. 
For they were ashamed to declare their lust, that ! 
they desired to have to do with her. Yet they 1 
watched jealously from day to day to see her. 
And the one said to the other, Let us now go! 
home: for it is dinner time. 


j= 


So when they 
were gone out, they parted the one from the 
other, and turning back again they came to the 
same place; and after that they had asked one 
another the cause, they acknowledged their 
lust: and then appointed they a time both 
together, when they might find her alone. And 1 
it fell out, as they watched a fit day, she went 
in as aforetime with two maids only, and she 
was desirous to wash herself in the garden: for 
it was hot. And there was nobody there save 1 
the two elders, that had hid themselves, and 
watched her. Then she said to her maids, 
Bring me oil and washing balls, and shut the 
garden doors, that I may wash me. And they 
did as she bade them, and shut the garden doors, 
and went out themselves at the side doors to 
fetch the things that she had commanded them: 
and they saw not the elders, because they were 
hid. Now when the maids were gone forth, the 
two elders rose up, and ran unto her, saying, 
Behold, the garden doors are shut, that no man 
can see us, and we are in love with thee; there- 
fore consent unto us, and lie with us. If thou 2 
wilt not, we will bear witness against thee, that a 
young man was with thee: and therefore thou 
didst send away thy maids from thee. Then 2 
Susanna sighed, and said, I am straitened on 
every side: for if I do this thing, it is death unto 
me: and if I do it not, I cannot escape your 
hands. It is better for me to fall into your 
hands, and not do it, than to sin in the sight of 
the Lord. With that Susanna cried with a loud 
voice: and the two elders cried out against her. 
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to 
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Then ran the one, and opened the garden doors, 25 


So when the servants of the house heard the cry 2 
in the garden, they rushed in at the side door, to 
see what had befallen her. But when the elders 


N 


9. Heaven. ovpavey for God; cf. Dan. iv. 23, Ny ‘the heavens’ for ‘God’. So in Matt. 4) Baotdeia rev 


ovpavay = Mark, Luke, 9 Bactdeta rod Geo. 
17 86. washing balls, opnypara. 
22. Death is the 


Deut. xxii. 21 5 cf. John viii. 4, 5. 


| The same word is used, Esther ii. 3, 9. Hebr. D°Pi 0M ‘ things for purification’. 
penalty tmposed on the unfaithful wife, Lev. xx. Oe 


Deut. xxii. 22; for unchastity, death by stoning, 
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SUSANNA 27-42 


28 So these transgressors of the law turned away, 
vowing vengeance and planning together how 
they might put her to death. And they came 
into the synagogue of the city in which they 
dwelt, where were assembled in council all the 
Israelites of the place. 

29 Then the two elders and judges arose and 
said, Send for Susanna, daughter of Helkias, 
the same who is the wife of Joakim. And 

30 straightway they summoned her. And when 
the woman appeared with her father and mother, 
her bondmen and her bondwomen to the number 
of five hundred also presented themselves, as well 

31 as the four little children of Susanna. Now the 
woman was very delicate. 

32 Yet the lawless pair ordered that she should 
be unveiled, that they might sate themselves 
with the beauty of her attraction. 

33 Whereat all her attendants and all who knew 

34 her began to weep. Then arose the elders and 
judges and laid their hands upon her head. 

35. But her heart was stayed upon the Lord her 
God, and looking upward she wept within her- 

35° self, saying, O Lord the eternal God, who 
knowest all things before they come into being, 
Thou knowest that I have not done what these 
lawless men maliciously allege against me. And 

36 the Lord hearkened to her entreaty. Then the 
two elders affirmed, We were walking about in 

37 her husband’s garden, and as we came round the 
stadion, we saw this woman dallying with a 
man; we stood still and observed them consort- 

38 ing together, but they were not aware that we 
were standing by. Then when each of us had 
confirmed the other, we said, We must find out 

39 who these persons are. So we came forward 
and her we recognized; but the young man 

4o escaped us being concealed by a mask. And 
having arrested her, we put the question, Who 

41 is the fellow? but she refused to tell us who he 
was. These things we declare as witnesses. 
And the whole synagogue believed them inasmuch 
as they were elders and judges of the people. 


32. Regulations for dealing with a wife suspected of adultery are given in Nun. v. 11-31. Inv 
Sota i. 5 contains the following : ‘Sacerdos arreptis eius vestibus 


rules were applied is discussed in detail in Mishna. 


... quoad sinum mulieris denudaret : crines quoque eius explicabat. ic 
venustum ipsa haberet, non fuisse eum a Sacerdote revelatum: nec capillos solutos, si essent decor. 
are mapavopot because they broke this limitation, for the very purpose the rule w 
see in the unveiling an indignity and a foregone assumption 
The phrase 


that they might sate themselves, Xc. 


had told their tale, the servants were greatly 
ashamed : for there was never such a report made 

of Susanna. And it came to pass on the morrow, 28 
when the people assembled to her husband 
Joakim, the two elders came full of their wicked 
intent against Susanna to put her to death; and 29 
said before the people, Send for Susanna, the 
daughter of Helkias, Joakim’s wife. So they 30 
sent ; and she came with her father and mother, 
her children, and all her kindred. Now Susanna 31 
was a very delicate woman, and beauteous to 
behold. 


And these wicked men commanded her 3? 
to be unveiled (for she was veiled) that they 
might be filled with her beauty. Therefore her 33 
friends and all that saw her wept. Then thetwo 34 
elders stood up in the midst of the people, and 
laid their hands upon her head. And she weep- 35 
ing looked up toward heaven: for her heart 
trusted in the Lord. 


And the elders said, As 36 
we walked in the garden alone, this zvoman came 
in with two maids, and shut the garden doors, and 
sent the maids away. Then a young man, who 37 
there was hid, came unto her, and lay with her. 
And we, being in a corner of the garden, saw 38 
this wickedness, and ran unto them. And when 39 
we saw them together, the man we could not 
hold ; for he was stronger than we, and opened 
the doors, and leaped out. But having taken 40 
this zomtan, we asked who the young man was, 
but she would not tell us: these things do we 
testify. Then the assembly believed them, as 41 
those that were elders of the people and judges: 
so they condemned her to death. Then Susanna 42 
cried out with a loud voice, and said, O ever- 


The way in which these 


R. Iuda (tamen hic limitat) dicens, si sinum 
The elders 


as intended to prevent. The spectators 


of guilt. 


iva eumrnobaow Kadddovs emOupias avtis LAX =" omas ep. 


rou KdAXous alrns appears to be due to a mistranslated construct: 
e’ = FINAL °5). pyav 


LXX mM! MSA — 


34. laid their hands upon her head. Cf. Lev. xxiv. 14, ‘urs 
let all that heard him lay their hands upon his head, and let all the congregation stone him. 
This is the reason for the laying on of hands; cf. Bab. Kam. 90d: TWY2 ‘TY |S 


Death by stoning imposed the responsibility on the whole congregation ; 


assessors in this trial, but witnesses. 
iy “a witness cannot be made a judge’. 


‘Bring forth him that hath cursed without the camp: and 
The elder-judges are not 


no one could say whose missile caused death. Here the whole synagogue, guided perhaps by three or twenty-three of 


its leaders (Synhed. I), is considered responsible for the verdict. ; - 
37. Greek influence in the second century B.c. had induced Jewish youth to practise athletics. Some cities had 


a racc-course, S21) is used to indicate something like a oradiov in Jerusalem. 
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44-45 


SUSANNA 42-55 


Andas she was being led away to be destroyed, 
behold! there came an angel of the Lord; and 
as it had been commanded him, the angel be- 
stowed a spirit of discernment upon a young man, 
48 this being Daniel. Then separating the crowd 

Daniel stationed himself in the midst of them and 
said, Are ye so foolish, O sons of Israel, that 
without examination and knowledge of the truth 
ye have condemned a daughter of Israel to 
51° die? Now therefore take these men apart from 
each other, that I may cross-examine them. 

sr» And when they were separated, Daniel said to 
the synagogue: Now consider not that these men 
are elders nor say, They can never be false; but 
I will examine them with reference to that which 

s2 is suggested to me. And he summoned one of 
the two, so they brought forward the elder before 
the young man. Then said Daniel to him: 
Hearken, hearken, thou ancient of evil days! 
now have overtaken thee thy sins which thou 
hast committed in time past. 

53 Being trusted to hear and to decide capital 
cases, thou hast both condemned the innocent 
and hast acquitted the guilty, although the Lord 
saith: ‘ The innocent and the righteous slay thou 
not.’ 

na Now therefore under what tree and at what 
sort of place in the garden hast thou seen them 
together? The impious man answered, Under 

55a mastick tree. Then said the youth, Right 
well hast thou borne false witness against thine 


own soul; for the angel of the Lord will cleave 
thy soul this day. 


lasting -God, that knowest the secrets, that 
knowest all things before they be: thou knowest 43 
that they have borne false witness against me, 
and, behold, I must die; whereas I never did 
such things as these men have maliciously 
invented against me. 

And the Lord heard her 44 
voice. Therefore when she was led away to be qr 
put to death, God raised up the holy spirit of a 
young youth, whose name was Daniel: and he 46 
cried with a loud voice, I am clear from the blood 
of this woman. Then all the people turned them 47 
toward him, and said, What mean these words 
that thou hast spoken? So he standing in the 48 
midst of them said, Are ye such fools, ye sons of 
Israel, that without examination or knowledge of 
the truth ye have condemned a daughter of Israel? 
Return again to the place of judgement: for these 49 
have borne false witness against her. Wherefore 50 
all the people turned again in haste, and the 
elders said unto him, Come, sit down among us, 
and show it us, seeing God hath given thee the 
honour of an elder. Then said Daniel unto 51 
them, Put them asunder one far from another, 
and I will examine them. So when they were 52 
put asunder one from another, he called one of 
them, and said unto him, O thou that art waxen 
old in wickedness, now are thy sins come ome 
to thee which thou hast committed aforetime, in 53 
pronouncing unjust judgement, and condemning 
the innocent, and letting the guilty go free; 
albeit the Lord saith, The innocent and righteous 
shalt thou not slay. Now then, if thou sawest 54 
her, tell me, Under what tree sawest thou them 
companying together? Who answered, Under 
a mastick tree. And Danicl said, Right well 55 
hast thou lied against thine own head ; for even 
now the angel of God hath received the sentence 
of God and shall cut thee in two. 


44-45. Mishna Synhed. vi. 1, 2 prescribes appeals for fresh evidence after the verdict is given, ‘ When the person 
to be stoned is led out, a herald must precede proclaiming these words: This person N. M., son of N. M,, is on 
the way to be stoned, for the crime (specified), on the testimony of N. M. and N. M.; whosoever can show his inno- 


cence, let him approach and set forth his reasons.’ 
of stoning, the condemned was invited to confess, 
51>. with reference to that which is su 


operation of ordinary rules and restrictions ; 


_ If none appeared, when they came within ten cubits of the place 
in deference to Joshua vii. 19. 

ho ggested to me, cata ra imominrovrd por, 
of his suspicion. The Philoxenian Syriac says ‘according as God has given to me’ 
before his evidence is proved inconsistent with that of the second elder. 
of the examination. ‘Any indication of the will of the Invisible King w 


Divine inspiration is the source 
Daniel condemns the first elder 
His insight into their past is not the result 
as sufficient in the Theocracy to supersede the 


the theory being that the Divine Sovereign chose His own ministers when 
and how and whence He pleased’ (Ball, 27 Zoc.). i a 


given witness, but their colleagues on the bench. 


OUK UTFPOKTEVELS. 

54-59. Under a mastick tree, &c. 
(Epistle to Africanus, 48 f.): 
Hebrews, asking what zpivos w 
and ayxifew.” His inquiry was intended to refute 
Susanna had been composed in Greek, not in Hebrew. 
appears from Achan’s condemnation by Joshua, vii. 25. 
Judges x. 4: DY... OMY ‘colts. 
the Greek play in Syriac. 
which occurs in Cant. vi. 11: 


¢ 4 ~ 
v7TO 0 Xxivov ee 


MD DPD Byys TWeny ” qNPD they tie +2 Wwe dy Mv_ aD We BA 


Other ways are given in Ball, A pocr. \. 324. 


tree . oxioee and wd mpivov . . 
This passage gave me no rest and I often wond 
as Called in their language, wh 


the contention of Africanu 


The elders of 7. 50, Theodotion, are thus not the two who have 
53. The innocent and the righteous slay thou not. 


Quoted exactly from Exod. xxiii. 7 LXX dédov xai dixatov 


. Katampion, ¥. 59. Origen says 
ered about it, so I betook me 10 several 
at was the verb for mpifew, also how they rendered cxivos 

s that the play on the words proved that 


That Hebrew could use paronomasia even in a death sentence 


SI That the LXX would copy a play upon words appears, e.g., in 
.. cities’, Gk. m@Aous.. 


With some liberty in choosing the trees nen 


- mohets. Some of the versions succeed in preserving 


lay can be furnished by Hebrew, e.g. Tay, 


SPAS NAA WN 
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60-62" 


SUSANNA 56-64 


56 Then removing the one he gave command to 
bring the other before him, to whom he said: 
Wherefore is the seed that is in thee become 
perverted as ¢hat of Sidon and not as ¢hat of 
Judah? beauty has beguiled thee, base passion ! 
57 Even so were ye wont to do with daughters of 

Israel, who through their fear companied with 

you; but a daughter of Judah scorned to endure 
sg your pestilent licence. Now therefore tell me, 

Under what tree and in which spot of the 

enclosure didst thou detect them consorting 

together? Who answered, Under a holm tree. 
59 Then said Daniel, Thou sinner! even now the 
angel of the Lord is standing with drawn sword, 
till the people shall make an end of thee, that 
he may cut thee to pieces. 

Then the whole synagogue shouted aloud in 
praise of the young man because from their own 
mouth he had proved them both to be confessedly 
false witnesses. And they dealt with them 
according as the Law prescribes, doing to them 
just as they maliciously intended against their 
sister, 

So when they had gagged them, they led 
them out and hurled them into a chasm; then 
the angel of the Lord cast fire in the midst of 
them. And thus was innocent blood kept safe 
on that day. 

For this cause the young men are beloved of 
62° Jacob by reason of their sincerity. And as for 
us, let us watch over young men that they may 
become men of worth, for so young men will be 
God-fearing, and there shall be in them a spirit 
of knowledge and discernment for ever and ever. 


So he put 56 
him aside, and commanded to bring the other, 
and said unto him, O thou seed of Canaan, and 
not of Judah, beauty hath deceived thee, and lust 
hath perverted thine heart. Thus have ye dealt 57 
with the daughters of Israel, and they for fear 
companied with you: but the daughter of Judah 
would not abide your wickedness. 

Now there- 58 
fore tell me, Under what tree didst thou take 
them companying together? Who answered, 
Under a holm tree. Then said Daniel unto him, 59 
Right well hast thou also lied against thine own 
head: for the angel of God waiteth with the 
sword to cut thee in two, that he may destroy 
rOU. 
| With that all the assembly cried out with 60 
a loud voice, and blessed God, who saveth them 
that hope in him. And they arose against the 61 
two elders, for Daniel had convicted them of 
false witness out of their own mouth: and accord- 62 
ing to the law of Moses they did unto them in 
such sort as they maliciously intended to do to 
their neighbour: and they put them to death, 
and the innocent blood was saved the same day. 


Therefore Helkias and his wife praised God for 
their daughter Susanna, with Joakim her husband, 
and all the kindred, because there was no dis- 
honesty found in her. And from that day forth 64 
was Daniel had in great reputation in the sight of 
the people. 


63 


60-62. the Law prescribes. Deut. xix. 16-21 prescribes the treatment of a false witness, v. 19, WS2 i) Coy) 
yond nivyd ot, LXX cal woujocre aire bv rpdmov enovnpedaato 7G wAoiov roujoat (cf. 6’). On the application of this 
rule the Pharisees and Sadducees differed acutely during the reign of Alexander Jannaeus, 105-79 B.c. If the person 
falsely accused has actually suffered death, only then shall this regulation be carried out, said the Sadducees. The 
Pharisees maintained that if the perjury has been detected before its victim has suffered, then the same penalty must 
be inflicted on the false witnesses. The elders must therefore perish, in accordance with the Pharisaic interpretation 
of Deut. xix. 19 (Hamburger Real-Encycl. fiir Bibel und Talmud, ii.1050; Mishna Wakkoth i. 6; Sifre on Deut. xix. 19 ; 
Gemara Makkath 5 8). 

Cf. Code of Hammurabi, § 3: ‘lf aman ina case pending judgement . . 
spoken, if that case be a capital suit, that man shall be put to death.’ 

60. eipzwoar, ‘muzzle’, ‘put in the pillory’. Cf. Matt. xxii. 34, ‘The Pharisees when they heard that He had Puce 
the Sadducees Zo stlence . Possibly more than a mere verbal coincidence. Strangling or suffocation 1s mentioned 
in the Talmud as the mode of death for false witness (Briill on v. 60-62). Here it denotes symbolically that silence 1s 
imposed, no further defence can be offered. 

62>, beloved of Jacob. The patriarch Jacob trusted his younger sons Joseph and Benjamin, and of Joseph’s sons 
preferred the younger, Gen. xlviii. 14 (Briill). For amAérns cf. 1 Macc. 11. 60. 

62°. let us watch over young men, kat nyeis pu\accadpeGa cis viods Suvarovs vewtepovs. Meaning must be sought 


from the Semitic original : on 33) Oy) 792 33MIN For cis = ? as translated above, v. LXX, 1 Sam. xviii. 17; 


2 Samoil. 7exiiee.. an. xi: 33, &e. sn ‘24 = viovs duvarovs, 2 Sam. 11.73 = viovs duvdapews, I Sam. Sliven 2p el) 
xiii. 28, xvii. 10. The Semitic metaphor ‘son of valour’ forbids Fritzsche’s emendation of «is into os, ‘let us guard as 
sons virtuous young men.’ : 

If the epilogue enforcing the didactic side of the story is an addition (Briill), it has been added in Hebrew, not in 
Greek. Cf. ‘One of the objects that Simon ben Shetach had greatly at heart was the promotion of better instruction. 
In all large towns high schools for the use of young men from the age of sixteen sprang up at his instance’ (¢. 75 B.C.) 
(Graetz, //¢story of the Jews, Engl. edition, vol. 11, p. 50). 


. has not justified the word that he has 


US 2 


BEL AND THE DRAGON 


INTRODUCTION 


BEL AND THE DRAGON forms the third of the Apocrypha] Additions to Daniel, and was 
written originally almost certainly in Hebrew, though none of the Hebrew original has survived. 
The other two Additions are the Song of the Three Children and Susanna. In the Greek and 
Latin texts the three Additions to Daniel constitute an integral part of the canonical Book of 
Daniel, and were recognized as such, and therefore as themselves canonical, by the Council of 
Trent. The Song of the Three Children is, however, the only one of the three which has a neces- 
sary connexion with the Hebrew canonical Book of Daniel, standing in the Greek and Latin texts 
between Dan. iii. 24 and 25. The other two Additions are appended, and appear to have an 
origin independent of the book to which they are attached and also of each other, though in all 
three, as also in the canonical book, the name and fame of Daniel forms the principal theme. 


S$ 1. NAME AND POSITION IN THE CANON. 


In the Greek Codd. Be] and the Dragon stands at the end of the canonical Book of Daniel, 
bearing therefore no distinct title. In Codd. A and B of ©? it is, however, preceded by the words 
‘Vision (épacts) xii’; i.e. it forms the twelfth and last of the series of visions into which this enlarged 
Book of Daniel is divided. In the LXX it is called ‘ Part of the prophecy of Habakkuk the Son of 
Jesus of the tribe of Levi’: see note on v. 1. In the Vulgate Bel and the Dragon forms ch. xiv 
of Daniel. 

In Syr W (see § 3) the Story of Bel is preceded by the heading ‘Bel the idol’, that of the 
Dragon having at its beginning the words, ‘ Then follows the Dragon, 

Bel and the Dragon is the title in ai] the Protestant versions of the Apocrypha, these versions 
keeping the books now known as Apocryphal apart as being, it was thought, deutero- or non- 
canonical. In a Nestorian list of biblical works mentioned by Churton®? it is -called ‘The 
Lesser Daniel’. 


§ 2. CONTENTS. 


The two stories as told in common by LXX and © may be thus summarized. 

1. Lhe Story of Bel, vv. 1-22. There is in Babylon an image of Bel (Marduk, Merodach) 
which Daniel refuses to worship, though no form of worship is mentioned besides that of supplying 
the god with food. The king, identified in O with Cyrus, remonstrates with .the delinquent Hebrew, 
pointing him to the immense quantity of food consumed daily by Bel as a proof that the god thus 
recognized is a living, true deity. Daniel denies that the food is eaten by the god, and asks per- 
mission to put the matter to a test. This request being granted, he is shown the lectisternia, the 
sacred tables, covered with food which it is alleged the god will consume during the night. It is 
agreed that the doors of Bel’s temple shall be closed and sealed for the night after the departure 
of the priests. But in addition, Daniel takes the precaution of having, without the priests’ knowledge, 
the floor of the temple strewn lightly with ashes. When the morning breaks, the doors are still closed 
and the seals intact, but the food has disappeared, evidence, the king thinks, that it has been con- 
sumed by Bel. Daniel, however, points to the tracks of bare feet on the ash-strewn floor as evidence 
that the priests have entered the temple by secret doors and removed the food. Angered by the 
trick which the priests had played on him, the king has them put to death and the image destroyed. 

On the word ‘ Bel’ see note on v. 3. 

2. Lhe Dragon Story, vu. 23-42. There is in Babylon a great live serpent (dragon) worshipped 
by a large number of the inhabitants, who feed it lavishly. In the present case the god is represented 
by a living creature which can be fed and which needs feeding. Daniel refuses to bow down before 
the serpent, and throws out a challenge to the king, that, if permission is given him, he will destroy 
the creature alleged to be a god. Receiving the requested permission, Daniel makes a mixture of 

' i.e. Theodotion’s version, see § 3. 
* The Uncanonical and s pocrythal Scriptures, p. 398 f. 
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which pitch is the principal ingredient, and thrusting it down the serpent’s throat this creature 
bursts asunder and dies. Infuriated at the death of their god, the populace demand the death of 
this god-murderer. The king yields, and has Daniel cast into the den of lions, the usual punishment 
of persons found guilty of capital charges. But though Daniel remained in the company of seven 
lions for seven days, he suffers no injury. On the sixth day Daniel, being naturally hungry, is 
miraculously supplied with food. The prophet Habakkuk has prepared the midday (?) meal for his 
reapers, and is on the way to the field where they are. An angel arrests him, telling him he is to 
carry the meal to Daniel in the Jions’ den in Babylon. On his alleging his ignorance of the location 
of the lions’ den, and even of Babylon itself, the angel lays hold of the hair on the crown of his head 
and conveys the prophet to the den, where, seeing Daniel, he hands him the food, and seems as safe 
among the lions as Daniel himself. The angel then restores Habakkuk to his Palestine home. 
Seeing that Daniel was preserved (the Habakkuk incident is an evident interpolation), the king 
magnifies God, sets Daniel at liberty, and substitutes for him in the den Daniel’s accusers, who are 
at once devoured by the lions. 

The meaning of the word ‘dragon’. The Greek word (épaxwv) translated ‘dragon’ denotes 
originally a large serpent. Homer uses dpaxwy and ofis interchangeably without the least apparent 
difference. Even the drakén of Greek mythology remains essentially a serpent. In the East 
the serpent came to be commonly used as a symbol of the principle of evil. In the LXX épdaxav 
translates most frequently (twelve times) the Hebrew (38 (¢anmzz), rendered in the A. V. generally 
(eight times) ‘dragon’, sometimes (thrice) ‘serpent.’ In two passages (Amos ix. 3, Job xxvi. 13) the 
usual Hebrew word for serpent (“2) is represented in the LXX by dpaxwyv. There is no good reason 
for departing from the simple impression which the narrative gives that in the present tale the dragon 
is a live snake worshipped as a god. Perhaps such worship is to be regarded as a survival of 
totemism. There ts abundant evidence of snake worship in various parts of the ancient world, and 
there is good reason for believing that it obtained in Babylon. (1) The god Nina was worshipped in 
the form of a serpent.’ (2) On Babylonian seals men are figured worshipping gods apparently 
serpentine in form, their lower parts consisting of serpent coils with worshippers in front. (3) Both 
Berosus and Helladius speak of gods worshipped as serpents in Babylon.? (4) Jensen, quoted by 
Baudissin (PRE *,v, p. 6), says there was a serpent god called in Sumerian Sera#. For traces of 
serpent worship among the Hebrews, see Num. xxi. 8f.,2 Kings xviii. 4. There is no certain proof 
that in ancient Babylon the live serpent as in distinction from the image of a serpent was worshipped, 
but there is no conclusive evidence to the contrary, and the analogy of other countries favours 
a decision in the affirmative. 

Fritzsche * holds that the story was composed in Egypt, where serpent worship is known to have 
existed in early times. but that the author inaccurately transferred it to Babylon. But since Fritzsche’s 
time fresh evidence of such worship in Babylon has presented itself. 

Modern writers generally maintain that the dragon in this story represents a mythical monster 
with a serpent’s head and neck, an eagle’s legs, a lion’s body, and a unicorn’s horn. In this or some 
similar form a very large number of Babylonian inscriptions picture this monster or other monsters 
(we can never be quite sure as to this) as in conflict with Marduk or some other Babylonian deity. 
The monster has been very commonly identified with the mythological dragon, but no decisive proof 
of the identity has been furnished. W. Hayes Ward has made a careful attempt to bring together 
the various forms in which the ‘ dragon-myth’ has been portrayed on Babylonian-Assyrian inscrip- 
tions,? and he assumes throughout that in al] it is the Marduk-Tiamat conflict of the Babylonian 
Creation legend that is set forth, but he gives no proof of this, for the name Tiamat is not once con- 
nected with the representation. Indeed it seems now generally understood that Tiamat was a snake 
deity, and that the dragon of the story now under consideration is no other than Tiamat: so Sayce, 
Ball, Gunkel, Marshall, Toy. 

The present writer ventures with Jensen and Baudissin to dispute and even deny this, and for 
the following reasons : 

1. There is no evidence in the Babylonian-Assyrian inscription that Tiamat was conceived as 
a serpent. The serpentine forms pointed out cannot be shown to be intended for Tiamat. 

2. Berosus does not once translate the Babylonian Tiamat by dragon or by any word denoting 
serpent. He uniformly transliterates the word, though not as we should do now, but as 
Lhalatth. 

3. The idea embodied in Tiamat differs from that of the dragon or serpent. In Babylonian 
mythology Tiamat stands for the female principle, expressing itself in darkness and disorder, older 


’ See Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. 282 f. ? e.g. Rawlinson, Five Great Alonarchies*, i. 122 f., ii. 14. 
* Exeg. Handbuch zu den Apoc., i, p. 121. * See figures in Gressmann, Altor. Texte und Bilder, it. gof. 
° See American Journal of Semitic Languages, xiv. 94-105. 
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than the gods themselves, since the birth of the gods took place through their separation from the 
primaeval chaos (= Tiamat). Tiamat is usually identified with the primaeval ocean, wild and 
rebellious, needing to be subdued. We are probably to see a reference to it in the pwn rendered 
by English versions ‘the deep’: LXX afvooos: Vulg. A byssus. . . 

4. In the present story the dragon is a god alongside of Bel in the preceding story: there is 
not the remotest hint that he is regarded other than as a Babylonian deity worshipped in the form 
of a serpent or dragon. . . 

The present writer would like to add that he does not now, as he once did (see Century Bible, 
Psalms, ii, pp. 50, 63, 112, 141,177), agree with Gunkel and the bulk ef recent Bible scholars in seeing 
reflections of the Marduk-Tiamat legend in innumerable passages of the O.T. Later writers have 
too blindly followed Gunkel (see his Schopfung und Chaos). 


§ 3. TEXTUAL AUTHORITIES: MANUSCRIPTS AND VERSIONS. 


1. Alanuscripts. The Greek text exists in two principal forms throughout the Book of Daniel 
including the Apocryphal Additions. - ‘. 

(1) & (i.e. the LXX) has been preserved in but one MS., the Codex Chisianus (from the Chigi 
family which owned it), published in Rome in 1772, in Gozzas Sacrorvunt Bibliorum Vetustissinta 
Fragmenta Graece et Latine, in Swete’s & (in parallel pages with ©), and in Tischendorf’s G&. This 
unique MS. is quoted by Field and Swete as Cod. 87, which must be distinguished from that so 
designated by the Oxford editors, Holmes and Parsons. . 

(2) Of Theodotion’s text (©) of Bel and the Dragon the following MSS. exist: B, A, T (wu. 2-4 
only), A (from v. 21 to v. 41). . 

Besides the above majuscules (uncials) there also several valuable minuscules (cursives), as e.g. 
those numbered 34, 49. 

For details and explanations, see Swete’s edition of & and his /xtroduction to the O.T. i 
Greek. ) 

2. Versions. (1) Greek. It may not be strictly correct to speak of the two best known texts 
(& and ©) as versions since no Hebrew or Aramaic original has come down to us. Yet according 
to the view of a Hebrew lost original advocated by the present writer (see below) these so-called 
versons are correctly thus described. 

A careful comparison of & and © of Bel and the Dragon has led the present writer to these 
conclusions. (a) That & is a translation from a Hebrew original. This is made exceedingly 
probable by the presence of a large number of Hebraisms (see § 4, ORIGINAL LANGUAGE), though 
there 1s another possible explanation (see below, $ 4, (¢) 5). (8) That © contains a much larger number 
of Hebraisms than &: see on vv. 1 f., 5 f., 16, 18, 27, 28, 39, &c., suggesting what other considerations 
make likely that Theodotion corrected & with the aid of a Hebrew original before him. 

Yet, on the contrary, © corrects at times the Greek of & (see on vv. 26, 40, 42), and it avoids the 
Hebraism Kvpios without the article (= Hebrew 7), preferring Oeds: see v: 5. 

Theodotion’s version of Daniel displaced that of & at a very early time, for though in his 
Mexapla it is the true & that he uses, yet in his own writings Origen almost invariably cites ©. In 
his preface to Daniel Jerome points to the fact that in his own time the Christian Church had rejected 
G in favour of © on account of the defective renderings in.the former. Even Irenaeus (0d. 202) and 
Porphyry (06. 305) preferred © to G Field was the first to indicate clearly that what has for 
Centuries been treated as & of 1 Esdras, &c., including Daniel and its Additions, is really the version 
of Theodotion. 

(2) Syriac. In this language there are two principal versions: 

(2) The Peshitta, best preserved in the Cod. Ambrosianus B 21 (sixth century), reproduced in 
Walton's Polyglot and critically edited by Lagarde (Leipzic, 1861). In Beland the Dragon this version 
follows © very closely, though at times (see on vv. 2, 18, 25) it agrees with & against ©. There are several 
cases where this version and © agree against & (see on v.21). Ina few cases this version diverges from 
both the Greek texts (see on v. 27). In the notes Walton’s Polyglot has been used, the version 
consulted being designated Syr W. But Lagarde’s critical edition has always been compared. 

. (2) The Hexapla’s Syriac version is that made by Pau! of Tella in 617 from Col. VI (tk) of 
Origen’s Hexapla. It exists in manuscript form (Cod. Ambrosianus, C. 313). This most valuable 
MS. has been edited, photographed, and published by Ceriani (Milan, 1874). Inthe notes it is quoted 
as Syr H. As might have been expected from its origin, it is in general agreement with &, rather 
than with ©, and thus differs from the other Syriac version, which follows © closely. 


(3) Aramaic other than the Syriac. For the Aramaic text of parts of Bel and the Dragon see 
§ 4, ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 
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There are no Targums on Ezra, Nehemiah, or Daniel, a lack easily explained if it could be 
assumed that all these books were written originally in Aramaic as portions of the existing books 
of Ezra and Daniel are. 

(4) Latin. (a) Fragments of the Old Latin version occur in Sabatier’s work, Biblorum Sacrorum 
Latinae Verstones Antiquae, 1743, &c., vol. ii. Judging from the specimens therein preserved it may 
be confidently stated that in Daniel and its Additions this version follows © closely. 

(4) Jerome's version—Vulgate simply reproduces it—is also based on O, though in some parts 
(see on v. 42) it is independent of any other version or text known to us. 

(5) Arabic. The Arabic version of Saadias (A.D. 892-942) was made from the Hebrew and 
therefore lacks the Apocrypha. The Arabic version of Bel and the Dragon in Walton’s Polyglot has 
no critical value, being due to a priest living in Egypt in the sixteenth century ; see Walton, Proleg. 
xiv. 17 f., and Cornill on Ezekiel, p. 49. 


84. THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


Until comparatively recent years the prevailing view was that Bel and the Dragon was composed 
and first edited in the Greek language: so Eichhorn, Ewald, De Wette, Schrader, Fritzsche, Schiirer, 
and K6nig. 

(2) In favour of this conclusion the following reasons have been given : 

1. No traces of any Semitic original with reasonable claims have been discovered. Origen, 
Eusebius, and Jerome distinctly say that no Hebrew (or Aramaic) form of this tract was known in 
their day. 

2. It is denied that the Hebraisms are more numerous than can be accounted for on the assump- 
tion of a Greek original. See below, (0) 3, 4. 

3. In the Greek of Susanna there are certain word-plays inconsistent with a translation: e.g. 
v. 54 f. v7d oxivoy ... sxtoe, and 58 f. b76 mpivov . .. mpicat. No such word-plays have been 
discovered in Bel and the Dragon, and where in Susanna they do occur they can be easily 
due to a translator. Why cannot a translator adopt alliteration? Moreover, it is noteworthy that 
Bel and the Dragon is more Hebraic than Susanna, though less so than the Song of the Three 
Children. 

(0) On the other hand, the opinion has been growing among recent scholars that the work 
was written originally in Semitic (Hebrew or Aramaic). Drs. Marshall and Gaster contend for an 
Aramaic original. But there is evidence conclusive to the present writer that the author of Bel and 
the Dragon wrote in Hebrew. 

1. It has been pointed out (see § 3, 2 (1)) that © introduces Hebraisms which are absent from &, 
a change due undoubtedly to the fact that Theodotion had before him a Hebrew text as well as &, 
which latter he corrected by means of the former. 

2. The extraordinary extent to which the syntactical construction called parataxy (co-ordination) 
exists points to a Hebrew, not an Aramaic original. The recurrence of the Greek xaé with all the 
shades of meaning borne by the Hebrew waw and the Arabic waz and fa is characteristic of Hebrew 
very much more than of Aramaic. The latter is much richer than Hebrew in conjunctions and 
adverbs, so that in it hypotaxy (subordination) of sentences exists, very much in the manner of Greek ; 
especially is this last true of Syriac which came under Greek influence. 

3. There are many examples in the LXX and especially in O which imply the Hebrew ‘ waz 
consecutive’ construction and cannot be otherwise explained. Thus sentences often begin with xat 
nv (= “P) and also with xal éyévero, followed in this latter case by a finite verb; see vv. 14 and 18. 
This waz consecutive construction is peculiar to Hebrew at its best, even late Biblical Hebrew 
has almost lost it (cf. Ecclesiastes, &c.). 

4. There are many other Hebraisms: thus v. 14 in © begins with words implying AX". In 
VU. 27 (©) xat €dmxev is good Hebrew (i43) but bad Greek, cf. & évéBarev. The use of Ouvpas,‘ doors’, in the 
sense of the singular is Hebraic, see note on v. 18. ovdé efs (v. 18 ©) is the Hebrew TINTS. The 
constant recurrence of kai efwev with the various shades of meaning possessed by V28*} is a Hebraism: 
see v. 20, &c.: ayyeAos kupfou = NM XID, the anarthrous ayyeAos following the rule for nouns in the 
construct: see on v. 34; avaoras (O%?) followed by another verb: see on wv. 37 (@) and 39 (0). 

5. There are sometimes textual mistakes best explained on the assumption of a Hebrew 
original : see for examples the notes on v. 14 (&).’ 

6. It is in favour of a Hebrew original that these two tales have been actually found in that 
language in a more or less complete form, as in thé Midrash Rabba de Rabda. 


1 See Franz Delitzsch, de Habacuce, p. 82; Neubauer, 7od/¢, viii. 
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(c) Dr. M. Gaster discovered an Aramaic form of the Dragon story embedded in the Chronicles of 
¥erahmeel, a work of the tenth century, and he maintains that in this fragment we have a portion 
of the original text of Bel and the Dragon, an opinion with which Dr. Marshall seems to be in 
sympathy. In that case the original text of the three ‘Additions’ was Aramaic, as these two 
scholars maintain. The present writer does not think that Dr. Gaster has proved his case. 

1. There are constructions in all the ‘Additions’ which are not Greek and which can be 
explained from Hebrew but not from Aramaic. See above, (4) 2. 

2. Two only of the three ‘ Additions’ occur in the Aramaic version found by Dr. Gaster, and 
only a part (Dragon story) of the third; what has become of the rest? 

3. This Aramaic form of the Dragon story differs from that in the Greek and Syriac in many 
particulars. In v. 24 the two Greek versions and Syr W have ‘ the king (said) ’, which the Aramaic 
text omits. In v. 35, after ‘And Habakkuk said’, the Aramaic document adds ‘to the angel’, 
which G, O, and Syr are without. 

4. The compiler of the Chronicles of Ferahmeel distinctly says that he had taken the Song of the 
Three Children and the Dragon story from the writings (i.e. the translation) of Theodotion, he 
having himself, it is implied, turned the Greek into Aramaic. Dr. Gaster lays stress on the com- 
piler’s words? that what he gives in Aramaic is that which Theodotion himself found, but the 
reference can be only to &, which Theodotion made the basis of his own translation, and not to 
an Aramaic original, though it must be admitted that the compiler does not express himself 
unambiguously. But when such ambiguity does exist the decision must be according to facts 
otherwise authenticated. 

5. There is of course another explanation of the apparent Semiticisms in Bel and the Dragon. 
It is probable, as Wellhausen holds,’ that the language of & represents a Hebrew-Greek jargon 
actually spoken, as is the Yiddish of the present day. In favour of this are, in addition to the 
innumerable Hebraisms, many of them due to translation, the large number of Hebrew words trans- 
literated instead of being translated even in cases where the sense is not obscure: e.g. Bedéx for 
P12, ‘breach’, 2 Kings xxii. 5; yerreefu (yetrveiv) for a restored D°IND =a 2 Kings xxill. 7; tapedy 
for D'S", ‘shovels’, 2 Kings xxv. 14. These and other Hebrew words were perhaps taken over 
into the Greek spoken by these Jews, just as Polish-Russian-German Jews to-day talk in a German 
interlarded with Hebrew words. 


» 5. AUTHORSHIP, DATE, AND PLACE OF ORIGIN. 


Nothing whatever is known of the author of this work and nothing that is definite of the place 
or date of composition. We have no Hebrew or Aramaic original from the style of which it might 
have been possible to draw conclusions as to date. 

It is quite certain that Bel and the Dragon imply the canonical Book of Daniel and belong 
therefore to a later date, for they show subsequent developments of Daniel legends. The canonical 
Daniel is dated by modern scholars at about 160B.c. The general character of this tract suggests 
that, like the canonical Daniel, it arose at a period when the Jewish religion was bitterly persecuted. 
Such a period was the reign of Antiochus VII (Sidetes) (139-128 B.c.). This Syrian monarch 
reconquered Palestine and did his utmost to suppress Judaism. At that time Hebrew was, even In 
Palestine, more a literary than a spoken language, and this might explain the fact that the use of the 
waw consecutive—a feature of the classical language—is preserved. It is assumed that the place of 
origin was Palestine, and not, as Bissel and most hold, Babylon. The references to Babylon are the 
same in the canonical Daniel, but they are only a literary device; and this can be said also of the 
mention of clay and bronze (v. 7), which Bissel cites as proof of a Babylonian origin. 

at is to be noted that Judaism in the narrow technical sense is entirely absent from these two 
storics—what is taught is the absurdity of idolatry and the duty of worshipping the only true God 
—~Yahweh. The Judaism of Babylon was of a definite orthodox kind and could hardly have given 
rise to a tract so vagucly religious as the one under consideration. The universalism of Bel and the 
Dragon stamps it as a product of the Wisdom school of Judaism, though the positive characteristics 
of the literature of that school (Ecclesiastes, &c.) are lacking. 
a saab a date of about 136 B.C. for the Hebrew text the LXX must be later. It may be 
axen lor granted that when 1 Macc. ii. 59 f. was written (i.e. about 1co B. C.) the three Additions 
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fermed no part of the Book of Daniel and did not perhaps even exist in Greek. Yet these Additions 
exist in all extant MSS. of the Greek and Syriac texts. The character of the Greek in G and other 
considerations suggest that this version was made at Alexandria at a date not much later than 
100 B.C. Yet the evidence for reaching such a conclusion is slight. 

Theodotion is generally believed to have lived and to have completed his translation at Ephesus 
towards the close of the second century of our era. This accords with the fact that Irenaeus, who 
died A.D. 202, used © and preferred it to &. 


8 6. INTEGRITY. 


With the exception of small parts to be indicated in the notes, and wv. 33-39, these two tales 
seem to have been written by one author, who, however, used pre-existing materials. The incident 
of the miraculous transportation of the prophet Habakkuk from his home in Palestine to the lions’ 
den in Babylon (vv. 33-39) is certainly a later piece having no necessary connexion with the rest of 
the story. 


$7. TEACHING. 


These two stories teach the doctrines of the oneness and absoluteness of Yahweh, called Kuptos 
in &,a translation of the Hebrew word substituted by Jews from about 300 B.C. for Yahweh, which 
near that time took on a mystic and esoteric sense. 

Little is told us of Yahweh’s character. He is great, the only true God (v. 11), a living God in 
contrast with Bel (v. 5). Nothing is said of the nature of the demand He makes, ritual or ethical. 

There is no allusion to any distinctively Jewish beliefs or practices. The law is not mentioned 
nor is the existence of a Divine revelation to man implied. This tract is silent as to sacrifice and 
temple, and even as regards priesthood, except that in & Syr W (not ©) Daniel the prophet is spoken 
of as a priest ; all this strong evidence of the low place assigned by the writer to the external side of 
the Jewish religion. We do, however, read of an angel, but in a part of the Dragon story (vv. 33-39) 
which is certainly introduced by an editor a0 extra. 


For further Introductory notes, including references to special literature, see ‘Bel and the 
Dragon’ (by the present writer) in 7he Jnternational Standard Bible Encyclopaedia (Chicago), vol. 1. 
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BEL AND THE DRAGON 


The translation of © is that of the R. V., that of @& is by the present editor. See Introd., QS. oe 


I. THE STORY OF BEL, vv. 1-22 


& 87 ©) 
From the prophecy of Habakkuk the son of And king Astyages was gathered to _his 
Jesus of the tribe of Levi. fathers, and Cyrus the Persian received his king- 
dom. 
There was a certain man a priest, by name And Daniel lived with the king, and was 
Daniel, son of Abal, a companion of the King of | honoured above all his friends. Now the Baby- 
Babylon. lonians had an idol, called Bel, and there were 


And there was an idol Bel whom the Baby- | spent upon him every day twelve great measures 
lonians worshipped. And they expended on him | of fine flour, and forty sheep, and six firkins of 
daily twelve artabas of fine wheaten flour, and | wine. 
four sheep, and six measures of oil. 


1. SyrH begins the Story of Bel exactly as does @. But © and Syr W begin with a chronological notice which in 
the Vulg. closes Susanna. 

Habakkuk. Greek ’ApBaxotvp, Syr. H ‘ABaxovx. So also in vv. 33 ff. It is certain that Habakkuk the prophet 
is meant (see on v. 33), though the tradition that he was a Levite, based on Hab. iii. 194, is probably inaccurate. 
According to Zhe Lives of the Prophets he was of the tribe of Simeon. See Stonehouse, Zhe Book of Habakkuk, 
pp. 61 ff., for this and other traditions regarding Habakkuk. This title in & and SyrH (not in Syr W) owes its 
existence to the interpolated incident in vv. 33-39. 

Cyrus ... received his kingdom. According to this verse, identical in Syr W, Cyrus succeeded his grand- 
father Astyages immediately upon the death of the latter. But Herodotus (i. 130) says distinctly that Cyrus took the 
kingdom from Astyages by force. Ancient authors disagree on this matter, as also as to whether in fact Cyrus was 
the immediate successor of his grandfather or not. Recent cuneiform inscriptions confirm the testimony of Herodotus 
That the incidents related in Bel and the Dragon could not have occurred during the reign of Cyrus goes without 
saying. 

the Persian. On these words see Century Bible, L2zva, Nehemiah, Esther, pp. 19, 41. 

2. a priest, by name Daniel. That Daniel was a priest is stated in & and in Syr W, one of the rare instances in 
which the Peshitta agrees with & against ©. Dan. i. 3, 6 proves that Daniel could not have been a priest. That he 
is so described is due to priestly influence, and belongs to the period of priestly domination. 

Abal. “Afar (so Fritzsche, Tisch., and Ball) for "ABinA (God my father) or “AB. yaiA (= strong one, lit. father = 
possessor of strength, Num. iil. 35). But probably we should write with Swete and Rothstein “A8dad for Hebr. 2277, 
Gen. iv. 2. According to Epiphanius (Adv. Haeres. \v. 3) ZaBaay (PYIV, j['YO’) was father of the prophet Daniel. 

a companion. The Greek word cupStwrns denotes strictly one that lives (6téw) with another. Cf. Vulg. conviva. 
Plutarch ( Jz/zus Caesar, 211) employs the word for the confidants of the emperors. 

lived with the king. Kender, as in & above (the same Greek word being used), ‘ And Daniel was a companion 


of the king.” Syr W ‘And Daniel’s glory equalled-that of the king, and he dwelt with the king and was more 
praised than any of the king’s friends’. 


King of Babylon. In Gand Syr W the particular king of Babylon meant is not named. 


3 Bel. The Hebr. word 23, a short form of bya. occurs in the O.T. in Isa. xlvi, Jer. 1. 2, li. 44, in all which passages 
it stands for Marduk (Merodach), chief of the Babylonian deities. Originally it denoted any one of the Babylonian 
local gods, and in particular the principal one worshipped at Nippur. Cf. the generic use of 2¥3 (Baal). 


worshipped. That the Babylonians worshipped Bel is in & distinctly stated: in © and Syr W it is implied. The 
word translated ‘worship’ (7¢Bopuat) =: ‘ to revere’, especially as God. 

artabas (in & and © aprdBu): R.V. (6) renders ‘great measures’. The artaba (dprd87) was a Persian 
measure = about half a hectolitre. 


: ak So Gand SyrH. But © Syr H™8 Fri reccapdxovra (forty), which gives a better proportion. In Syr W 
orty rams’. 


measures. ‘The Greek perpyrns (R.V. ‘firkin’) = about nine gallons. Note the large quantity supposed to be 
consumed by Bel. 
oil. So &: but read (with © SyrW Syr H™8) otvov (wine). Cf. vv. 11, 14,21 in @&. Note the three kinds of 
sacrifices : meat offering (72D), animal offering (N33), and drink offering (03), which accord with the regulations of 
the Priestly Code. . ) 
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G 87 

4 Ihe king also used to worship him, and the 
king used to go daily to do homage to him ; but 
Daniel used to pray to ¢#e Lord. So the king 
said to Daniel, Why bowest thou not down to 

5 Bel? Then Daniel said to the king, None do 
I worship save the Lord, the God who created 
the heaven and the earth, even Him who has 
sovereignty over all flesh. 

6 Then the king said to him, Is this then 
not a god? Dost thou not see how much is 

» spent on him daily? Daniel therefore said to 
him, Let no one by any means mislead thee by 
false reasoning, for this is within of clay and 
without of bronze: and I swear by ¢he Lord the 
god of gods that this never did eat anything. 

8 So the king became angry and summoned the 
overseers of the temple, and said to them, Show 
me who eats the things prepared for Bel, other- 
wise ye shall die. Or (if ye do show that Bel 
devours them), Daniel, who alleges that these 
things are not eaten by him, (shall die). But they 
said, It is Bel himself who devours these things. 
Then Daniel said to the king, Let it be thus. If 
I shall not show that it is not Bel who devours 
these things, let me suffer death together with 

roall my friends. Now Bel had seventy priests 
besides (their) wives and children. So they con- 
ducted the king into the idol temple. 


4. worship. The Greek verb (céBopac) means to revere, usually as one does a god. 


verse denote habitual actions. 


0) 

And the king did honour to it, and went daily 4 
to worship it: but Daniel worshipped his own 
God. And the king said unto him, Why dost 
thou not worship Bel? And he said, Because I 5 
may not do honour to idols made with hands, but 
to the living God, who hath created the heaven 
and the earth, and hath sovereignty over all flesh. 


Then said the king unto him, Thinkest thou 6 
not that Bel is a living God? or seest thou not 
how much he eateth and drinketh every day? 
Then Daniel laughed, and said, O king, be not 7 
deceived: for this is but clay within, and brass 
without, and did never eat or drink anything. 


So the king was wroth, and called for his 8 
priests, and said unto them, If ye tell me not who 
this is that devoureth these expenses, ye shall die. 
But if ye can show me that Bel devoureth them, g 
then Daniel shall die: for he hath spoken blas- 
phemy against Bel. And Daniel said unto the 
king, Let it be according to thy word. Now the ro 
priests of Bel were threescore and ten, beside 
their wives and children. And the king went 
with Daniel into the temple of Bel. 


The imperfect tenses in this 


him. Rather than ‘it’, as the Greek has the masc., though etdwAov, for which the pronoun stands, is neuter. 

the Lord. The anarthrous Kvpeov translates the word (‘J78) read for the tetragrammaton (117°) from about 
300 B.C. © and SyrW have ‘God’. Here, as in the foregoing Hebraism in & (‘used to go and bow down’), 
8 corrects in the direction of classical Greek. Theodotion often does this, though in other cases he corrects && according 
to the Hebrew. It is quite according to the usual policy of the early Persian kings to fall in, at least outwardly, with 
the worship of the peoples they conquered. See Century Bible, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, p. 40. 

5. idols made with hands. This description of idols is notin @&. Syr W gives ‘I worship not images or sculptured 
things or idols because they are the work of men’s hands’. In © and Syr W there is a contrast drawn between man- 
made idols and the God who is Himself the A/aéer of heaven and earth. 

all flesh = every human being. See Gen. vi. 12. 
6. The proof that Bel is a true, living god is the immense quantity of food he is able to eat daily ! 
7. Let no one .. . reasoning. It is difficult to account for the differences between @& and © in this verse. The 


words in @f, ‘Let no one . . . reasoning,’ would bein Hebr. W'S WOT SN mii; the Greek mapadoyifopat standing in 
@& generally for the Hebr. 1D), ‘to deceive’. © has simply py mauve, ‘deceive not thyself’. Probably the two texts 
represent independent attempts to translate the above Hebrew, © as usual avoiding a peculiarly Hebrew construction— 
the absolute infinitive before a finite verb strengthening it. 

Iswear. Notin ©. Probably in the original Hebrew no such verb was employed, but the conjunction Of, 
which implies a negative oath. This Hebrew construction might easily give rise to the construction in @ and to that 


in ©, though in & pds ON MMI (see Dan. x1. 36) is also implied. 
Taened So v. 19 (& and ©): & here omits this verb. 
brass (6). Render ‘ bronze’. Brass was unknown in the times when this tract was written. 
eat. ©* has, as G, simply ‘eat’; 04° add ‘or drink’. 
8. the overseers of the Temple. i 6 ‘his priests’. Probably @z translates the Hebrew freely, © literally. 
these expenses. Better ‘this outlay’, i.e. the things on which money has been expended. The Hebrew word 
thus rendered is perhaps the late myyin (see Ezra vi. 4, 8). @&& seems to translate freely. 
9g. (if ye ...them). The words bracketed in the translation are added because implied in the Greek G, or at least 
are necessary ‘for the sense. 
Let it be thus, &c. @& ascribes more words to Daniel than @. 
for he hath spoken blasphemy against Bel. © and Syr W give the reason, & does not. 
10. With the seventy priests of Bel cf. the four hundred of Baal in I Kings xvill. 22. 
children. 64 matdior, ‘little children’. 
the idol temple. Greek efdwdAtov, as in 1 Esdras ii. 9; 1 Macc. i. 47; 1 Cor. vill. 10. © has ‘the house’ 
(rov oixov), i.e. ‘temple’ (see 1 Kings vi. 1; 2 Kings xix. 33) ‘ of Bel’.’ It is probable that © follows the original Hebr. 
(M313). 
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Then the food was laid out in the presence of 
the king and of Daniel, and mixed wine was 
12 brought on and set out for Bel. And Daniel 
said, Thou thyself seest that these things are in 
13 their places, O king. Do thou therefore seal the 
bolts of the temple, when it is shut. And the 

utterance pleased the king. 


11 


Then Daniel ordered those with him to put 
out of the temple all (the rest) and to besprinkle 
the temple with wood ashes, none of them outside 
the same knowing (it). And then he shut the 
temple and gave orders to have it sealed with the 
king’s signet ring and with the signet rings of 
certain priests of high rank: and this was done. 
15 And it came to pass on the morrow that they 

came back to the place, but the priests had, in 

the meantime, entered through secret doors and 

devoured all that had been placed before Bel 
16 and drunk up the wine. Then Daniel said, O 
priests, look at your seals, whether they remain 
(intact); and dothou, O king, mark well whether 
anything has happened of which thou dis- 
approvest. 

And they found (the state of things) as it was 


14 


17 


DRAGON 


1I=17 


©) 


So Bel’s priests said, Lo, we will get us out: 11 


but thou, O king, set on the meat, and mingle 
the wine and set it forth, and shut the door fast, 
and seal it with thine own signet ; and when thou 


comest in the morning, if thou find not that Bel. 


hath eaten up all, we will suffer death: or else 
Daniel, that speaketh falsely against us. And 
they little regarded it: for under the table they 
had made a privy entrance, whereby they entered 
in continually, and consumed those things. 

And it came to pass, when they were gone 
forth, the king set the meat before Bel. Now 
Daniel had commanded his servants to bring 
ashes, and they strewed all the temple wth them 
in the presence of the king alone: then went they 
out, and shut the door, and sealed it with the 
king’s signet, and so departed. Now in the night 
came the priests with their wives and children, as 
they were wont to do, and did eat and drink up 
all. In the morning betime the king arose, and 
Daniel with him. 


And the king said, Daniel, are the seals whole? 


11-17. These verses differ in & and © considerably. How can we account for this if both the Greek versions were 


made from one Hebrew original ? 
11. the food, hit. ‘ things eaten ’. 
mixed wine. 


What is meant is probably that the wine was mixed with certain aromatic spices which gave it 


a more pungent flavour. see Isa. v.22; Ps. xvi. 2. This is according to common Oriental custom ; many, however, 
think that the allusion is to the Greek and Roman practice of diluting wine by water. See Isa. i. 22. 
signet, 1.e. daxrudio, ‘finger-ring signet’. ©4 daxrvAo, ‘finger’. 


13. bolts. ‘The Greek word (xAeiias) means primarily ‘keys’; 


they entered in, &c. 
common in heathen 
‘and carried away what remained.’ 


Cf. 1 Kings xviil. 25, ‘ put no fire under.’ 
temples (/fom. in Petrum et Helicum, Opp. (Ben. ed.), vol. ii, p. 880. 


then, as here, ‘ bolts’, ‘locks’. 
Such deceptions were, according to Chrysostom, 
Syr W adds to v. 13 in 9, 


14. besprinkle. G KaTagThHO At, a Hebraism (0%); 68 and Syr H™s katégnaav, ‘they shook through a sieve’ (64 
Kateoeccay, ‘they shook '), implying 12>) (= 38°3°})—this yields no sense. Read, with © 34 49 xatéorpwaayr, representing 
the Hebr. 411, which might easily have been misread as either of the above Hebrew words. 


temple. 
temple and its enclosures (iepév). 
wood ashes. 
Tobit vi. 17, viii. 22. 
sealed. G odpayicapevos. 
could easily be read ONN (‘seal’). 
evidence of a Hebrew (not an Aramaic) original. 
of the king. Syr W adds, 
high rank’ (see Dan. vi. 17). 
_ Set the meat before Bel (6@). 
this should be added. 
15. Verse 156 in & corresponds to v. 15 in 8, 
it came to pass... that. 
‘On the morrow they came back.’ 
secret doors. 


Note the Hebraism. 
Wevdobupivey, lit. ‘false doors ’. 


the priests (not Daniel) testing the seals. 

16. remain. The Greek word ( 
for which would probably be VIDy? ; 
‘complete ’), misread as above. | 

17. This verse in & has been 
found how the seal really was’. 
Fritzsche is probably right, therefore, in regarding (7) 


The Greek word vads is used in & and N.T. for 
The word omodés in G& denotes specially wood ashes. 


Read xdeioas ; the sealing followed the shutting. 
We have in this confusion, as well as in that in the verbs noticed above, strong 


: The temple door was sealed, according to ©, with the signet ring 
and with Daniel’s signet ring’; @& adds, ‘and with the signet ring of certain priests of 


oppayis as an interpolation. 


the temple building proper in distinction from the 
téppa is the word used in ©. See 


The Hebr. verb DND (‘shut’) 


Syr W + ‘and filled the vessels with wine according to the custom’ ; probably 


15 @ answering to 16 in ©. 
In good Greek, as in English, the usual expression would be, 
© avoids the Hebraism. 

TS SEC Wie 

16 foll. In © itis the king who takes the initiative— rises early, asks about the seals. 


In G it is Daniel that speaks, 


pévovaww) perhaps to be understood absolutely ‘remain as ¢hey were’, the Hebr. 
wit it is most likely that the original Hebr. word was Teoh (are intact, literally 
© (o@o in v. 17) favours this. ie 


variously rendered: ‘they found that the seal had lasted’ 
But we should have expected ‘ 


(lit. ‘was’), and ‘ they 
seals ’—the plural—as in vw. 16, and as in 0, v. 17. 
In the second part of the verse 
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(the day before); so they cast away the seals. 
18 But on opening the door they saw that what had 
been set out for Bel had been consumed and that 
the tables were empty. The king accordingly 
rejoiced, and said to Daniel, Great is Bel, and 
19 with him is no deception. And Daniel laughed 
heartily and said to the king, Come, see the 
deception of the priests. Then Daniel said, O 
king, whose footprints are these ? 
20 And the king said, (Those) of men, women, 
21 and chiJdren. Then he went to the house in 
which the priests resided, and found Bel’s food 
together with the wine. And Daniel showed 
the king the secret doors through which the 
priests entered for the purpose of consuming 
22 what had been set before Bel. The king there- 
fore led them out of Bel’s temple and delivered 
them up to Daniel; and what had been provided 
by purchase for him he gave to Daniel, but Bel 
he destroyed. 


-women, and children. 


ey il 


© 


And he said, Yea, O king, they be whole. And 18 
as soon as he had opened the door, the king 
looked upon the table, and cried with a loud 
voice, Great art thou, O Bel, and with thee is no 
deceit at all. Then laughed Daniel, and held 
the king that he should not go in, and said, 
Behold now the pavement, and mark well whose 
footsteps are these. 


b=! 


9 


And the king said, I see the footsteps of men, 20 
And then the king was a1 
angry, and took the priests with their wives and 
children, who showed him the privy doors, where 
they came in, and consumed such things as were 
upon the table. Therefore the king slew them, 22 
and delivered Bel into Daniel's power, who over- 
threw him and his temple. 


THE DRAGON STORY, vv. 23-41. 


& 87 
23 Now there was a dragon in the same place, 
24 and the Babylonians worshipped (it). And the 


we are to read ‘seals’ (plural). 
WS EpEvEr. 


Translate then as above. 


© 


And in that same place there was a great 23 
dragon, which they of Babylon worshipped. 


Syr H has ‘that the seal remained’, reading, perhaps, 


And the king. So 64% Syr W Fritzsche.. But 68 (Swete) om. 6 Bacivevs. 


18. Note the double Hebraism with which © begins wv. 18, though & has the regular classical construction. 
See Introd. § 3, 2 (1). 

Greek has ‘doors’, plural, a literal rendering of the Hebr. pind 4, a two-leaved door. For such a door 
see H. D. B.iv. 7008. Another confirmation of a Hebrew, not an Aramaic, original. 


suggests that © corrects & from the Hebrew original. 
door. 


as has © in v. 14. 
tables. So G&: © ‘table’. 


This 


Syr W has the singular (¢arva), 


After the latter word © needs, and seems to have had, words similar to if not 


identical with those in @. Probably we should restore according to Syr W, which usually follows © closely: (after 
‘door’) ‘the king looking upon the table and seeing that what had been set for Bel had been consumed, cried 


out,’ &c. 
with thee is no deceit at all. 
@x : ‘there is no deception,. . 


infinitive. 
see the deception of the priests. 

in him’ (Bel). 
and said. 
whose. 


6® Syr W &; >0e*. 


62 om. rivos ; render then, ‘ find out these footprints.’ 
20. The 6p@ (‘I see’) of © translates probably the Hebr. 30. 


This last clause of v. 18 in © is a literal translation of a Hebraism absent from 
. not one’, NAR PR. . . HOW PX, Cf. Prov. xiv. 3. 


i9. That Daniel laughed Zeartily (opddpa) is stated in G&, not in ©. 


It represents probably the Hebrew absolute 


On the other hand, that Daniel held back the king from looking in appears in @, not in G. 


Referring probably to the king’s acclamation (v. 18), ‘there is no deception 
His priests deceive if Ae does not, and indeed cannot. 


e2mg, 6*, &, SyrW +. 


The sense requires it. 
It is not represented in &. 


21. 8 and Syr W omit the words in & in the beginning of v. 21, but they are necessary for the sense and should 
probably be restored. Verse 21 in © would in that case read: ‘ Then the king, becoming angry, went to the house 


in which the priests resided, and found Bel’s food together with the wine. 


their wives and children, so that (xat) they showed,’ &c. 
found. SyrH evpoyr (‘ they found’). 
secret doors. 
hidden’ (xpumras). 
22. Bel’s temple. 
delivered them (@). 
up Bel. 


In & the doors are lit. ‘ false doors’ (evdo8upia); see on v 15. 


To Bntoyv = ‘the temple of Bel’ only here; but cf. WvGetov. 


He thereupon seized the priests and 


In © the doors are literally 


See the reference in Fritzsche. 


Qi says the king delivered up the priests to Daniel; © and SyrW say he delivered 
Syr W Arab., translating the Greek éxdoroy of 8 as ‘ gift’, render ‘gave Bel as a gift to Daniel’. 


G adds 


that what had been expended on Bel (the residue) was also delivered up to Daniel. 


destroyed, lit. ‘overthrew’ (xaréarpewer). 
23. dragon, or ‘serpent’. See Introduction, § 2, 2. 
in the same place. 
ToTw OME, 
worshipped. See on 7. 4. 
it. OSyrH SyrW; > G. 
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6 Syr W have ‘great dragon’. 
6® om., reading simply, ‘and there was a great dragon.’ 


ev Tw Torw O42: Ev avTw Tw 
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king said to Daniel, Thou wilt not, wilt thou, say 
of this also that it is bronze? Lo, he liveth, 
eateth, and drinketh: do homage to him. 


But Daniel said, Give me the power and I will 
destroy the dragon without sword or staff. So 
the king conceded this to him, and said, It 1s 
Then Daniel took thirty minas of 
pitch, fat, and hair, and boiled them together, 
and made a cake (out of them) and threw (it) 
into the dragon’s mouth; and after it had eaten 
(the cake) it burst asunder. And he showed it 
to the king, saying, Is it not the case that ye 
worship these (fragments) ? 

Then there assembled against the king all the 
inhabitants of the country, and they said, The 
king has become a Jew; Bel he has overthrown 
and slain the dragon. 


And when the king saw that the mob from 
the country’ was gathered against him he called 
his companions, and said, I give (up) Daniel to 
be destroyed. 

Now there, was a den in which seven lions 
were kept to which those who plotted against the 
king used to be delivered up, two bodies of 


24. Daniel. 
e® (Swete) and Vulg. om.) 68 4b mg 49, 
brass (6). See wv. 7, and render ‘bronze’. 


DRAGON 24-32 
~) 


And the king said unto Daniel, Wilt thou also 24 


say that this is of brass? lo, he liveth, and eateth 
and drinketh: thou canst not say that he is no 
living God: therefore worship him. Then said 
Daniel, I will worship the Lord my God: for he. 
is a living God. 

But give me leave, O king, and I shall slay 
this dragon without sword or staff. The king 
said, I give thee leave. Then Daniel took pitch, 


-and fat, and hair, and did seethe them together, 


and made lumps thereof: this he put in the 
dragon’s mouth, so the dragon did eat and burst 
insunder: and Davzelsaid, Lo, these are the gods 
ye worship. 


When they of Babylon heard that, they took 
great indignation, and conspired against the king, 
saying, The king is become a Jew, and he hath 
pulled down Bel, and slain the dragon, and put 
the priests to the sword. So they came to the 
king, and said, Deliver us Daniel, or else we will 
destroy thee and thine house. Now when the 
king saw that they pressed him sore, being con- 
strained, the king delivered Daniel unto them: 
who cast him into the lions’ den: where he was 
six days. And in the den there were seven lions, 
and they had given them every day two carcases, 


+ mn Kat TouTov epets ort XaAKous eorw* cOov (y Kat eoOter kat muvee (this is translated in the R.V. (©) above ; 
+ pn es... xadk. egtiv tov... Kae meever A. 


do homage. The same verb (zpocxvvéw) occurs inv. 4. It is the one used in & to translate the Hebr. MOA, 


It represents 135 in the Aramaic parts of Daniel. 


25. Verse 25 of © has no counterpart in &. See Deut. vi. 13; 


26. power (&) ; leave (6). 


Cf. a similar use of the Lat. ferrzmz. 

27. thirty minas. 
adopted after the exile by the Hebrews. 
1 Macc. xiv. 24. 


© has payatpa. 


Matt. iv. 10; and cf. Dan. vi. 260; 26; 1) Uhessmaine: 


The Greek word (é£ovcia) denotes delegated authority. 
sword, The word in & denotes strictly iron; then an iron weapon. 


G uses it in Job v. 20 for 2M (sword). 


The weight is not given in ©. The mina (Greek pra, Hebr. 2%) is a Babylonian weight 
The heavy mina weighed 1°636 lb. avoir., the light mina half this. See 


together. ¢mt ro avrd = the Hebr. V9. See Exod. xxvi. 9. 


a cake (Gi). aa usually = ‘a barley-cake’; cf. aptos, ‘a wheaten cake’. 


a transliterated form of the Greek odaipas (cf. ‘ sphere’), ie. 
following the Vulg. massas. 


dragon’s mouth. + ‘and the dragon swallowed them’ 


and should be restored. 
and after ... asunder. 
these (fragments). 
what things ye worship !’ 
has «dav $n. 


+ “so that it died’ Syr W. 


In G taur« has a touch of irony, ‘these bits!’ The words in @ should be rendered, ‘see 
(lit. ‘See the objects of your worship’, oeBacpata), 


8 Syr H have the plural. Syr W has 
round things’, ‘balls’, ‘ pills’, The R.V. renders ‘lumps’, 


(to complete the sense) SyrW. Perhaps it is original 


See Acts xvi. 23. @4, for were in G8, 


25 foll. differ much in G and ©. Verse 29 of © is wholly Jacking in @&, 


28. against the king. (& reads ‘against Daniel’ (rov Aaunar), 


a Jew. 


has overthrown. 


‘pulled down’). But © reads as & (xaTéeorpevev), 
29. Lacking in &. 
30. This verse is fuller than the corr 
Verses 31 foll. in & correspond in matter to vz. 32 


Bevan on Dan. vi. 
vivarium into which people looked from above. 


TEpt TOV Bacirews Aeyovot ws yeyovey lovdaos Syr H™8, 
translates 0, ‘a Jew has become a king,’ which is against the context. 


The verb used in v. 22, often rendered ‘destroy’. 


but the sense requires roy Bactdea as in @. 
Grotius omits the article before BaswWevs, and 


6* has a different verb here (xaréomacey = 


esponding verse i Q, the latter giving what appears to be a kind of summary. 
and 31 ine, 
31, 32. den. The Greek word Adxxos (cf. the English ‘lake ’) 


as in Dan. vi. 8, &c., where it translates the Hebr. and Aram. 33, 
Fritzsche holds that the den in Dan. vi. 8 


=a water-pond, a reservoir, then a pit or dungeon, 
Lions were kept in such places for the chase. See 
, &C., 1s a mere cistern, whereas here it is a proper 


But in regard to Dan. vi. 8, &c., he is hardly right. 
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persons condemned to death being provided for 
32 them daily (as food). Sothe crowds cast Daniel 

into that den that he might be devoured and 

find no burial. And Daniel was in the lions’ 
33 den six days. Now it happened on the sixth 

day that Habakkuk had wheaten loaves crumbled 

in a bowl, cooked, and an earthen jar of mixed 

wine, and that he was proceeding into the field 
34 to the reapers. Then the angel of the Lord 
spake to Habakkuk, saying, Thus says the Lord 
God to thee: The dinner which thou holdest, 
take it away to Daniel to the lions’ den in 
Babylon. 

But Habakkuk said, O Lord God, I have not 
seen Babylon and the den—I do not know where 
36 (it) is. Then the angel of the Lord laid hold of 

Habakkuk by the hair of his head and set him 
37 over the den in Babylon. And Habakkuk said 

to Daniel, Arise, and eat the dinner which the 
38 Lord God has sent thee. Then said Daniel, 

(Yea), for the Lord God who forsakes not those 

who love Him has remembered me. 


35 


So Daniel ate; and the angel of the Lord set 
Habakkuk down (in the place) whence he had 


(two) bodies. o@pata: 
persons, human beings. 
and Polyb. xii. 16. 5, cana = a slave. 


not necessarily the bodies of dead persons. 
Here it = criminals condemned to death. 


DRAGON 31-39 


© 


and two sheep: which then were not given to 
them, to the intent that they might devour 
Daniel. 

Now there was in Jewry the prophet Habak- 33 
kuk, who had made pottage, and had broken 
bread into a bowl, and was going into the field, 
for to bring it to the reapers. But the angel of 34 
the Lord said unto Habakkuk, Go carry the 
dinner that thou hast into Babylon unto Daniel, 
in the lions’ den. 


And Habakkuk said, Lord, I never saw Baby- 35 
Jon; neither do I know where the den is. Then 36 
the angel of the Lord took him by the crown, 
and lifted him up by the ‘hair of his head, and 
with the blast of his breath set him in Babylon 
over the den. And Habakkuk cried, saying, O 37 
Daniel, Daniel, take the dinner which God hath 
sent thee. And Daniel said, Thou hast remem- 38 
bered me, O God: neither hast thou forsaken 
them that love thee. 

So Daniel arose, and did eat: and the angel of 39 
God set Habakkuk in his own place again imme- 


It = bodies of hving or dead persons ; 
In Gen. xxxvi. 6 (Gr), Tobit x. 10, Rev. xviii. 15, 


‘Two carcases ’, R.V. of 8, should be ‘two human bodies’ or ‘two persons’. 


The addition in © and Syr W to wv. 32 (& 31), ‘ which then,’ &c., was suggested by Dan. iii. 19. 


32. the crowds (G&). > ©6458 Syr W in v. 31. 


that he might be devoured. The reason is given in & only. 


calamity, no doubt for superstitious reasons. 
six days. 


The ancients dreaded non-burial as a dire 


See Century Bible on Psalm Ixxix. 3. 
Daniel was in the den six days (so G, v. 32, ©, v. 31). 


According to v. 33 (@&) it was on the sixth 


day that Daniel was miraculously fed. ©, v. 40, says he was delivered on the seventh day. 


Geely 


. The miraculous incident in which the prophet Habakkuk plays so prominent a part has no vital connexion 
with the rest of the narrative, and is certainly a late interpolation. 


The legend belongs to an age when the heroes 


of the past, such as Daniel, Habakkuk, were becoming more and more idealized. 
33. G alone gives the time—the sixth day—and also the earthen jar and the mixed wine (see on v. 11); the place 


in Judaea (R. V. ‘ Jewry’) is given by © and Syr W only. © and Syr W speak of Habakkuk ‘the prophet’ ; 


not so &. 


The Greek form of the name, ‘ApBaxovp, is due to the change of the first of two ‘ b’s’ for euphony (‘ mb’ for ‘ bb’) and 


the dissimilation of the final ‘k’ to ‘m’. 
34. the angel, &c. 


See KGnig, 11. 465 and 473. 
The definite article rightly prefixed, though it is absent from the Greek (G& and 8). 


It is really 


a Hebraism, cf. n° IND, the article in a construct noun being unnecessary in Hebrew, as in Welsh. See 


Introduction, § 4, (4) 4. 
The dinner. 
but it 1s not necessarily either. 


The Greek apioroy denotes more commonly the mid-day (dinner) than the morning meal (breakfast), 
See Susanna, v. 13, where the R. V. renders apiorov Spa as ‘dinner time’. 


35. den. After Aaxxoy in O®, O° adds ray Aecvtwy: cf. v. 34 (G and 8). 
is. 04; >68. So R.V. Syr W has ‘and the den J do not know’. 
36. The verb em:AapSdvona takes after it two genitives in both versions, an unusual but not unprecedented con- 


struction. 


According to & the angel laid hold of the hair of the prophet’s head ; © says it was of the crown (xopv@n) 


of his head that the angel laid hold, though he was lifted up by his hair. 


the angel of the Lord. ©4 omits Kuptov : 


the article before ayyeAos supports this. 


SEerOll, 7 34° 


with the blast of his breath. Only in ©. Render ‘with the swiftness of wind’, omitting avrod (dittograph). 
Syr W and Midrash Sereshith Rabba, ‘by the might of the Holy Spirit’; Jer. Vulg. 77 zuzpetu spiretus suit (‘by the 


force of His spirit ’?), Douay version. 
Palestine to Babylon, and in another he is brought back. 

37. Habakkuk. Syr W. 
he cried out’. 


Arise and. avagras, &c., a Hebraism, though found in Syr W. 


See Manx. 21> Ezek. vil. 3. 


"ApBaxovp Gr OF (see on wv. I, 33). 


In one instant Habakkuk is transferred from 
"ApBaxovx 84. © omits “ApBaxovp, reading ‘and 


Cf, D3) followed by another verb = ‘ set about ’. 


See Introd. §§ 4, (4) 4, and cf. Century Bible, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, p. 145. 
38. In G& Daniel speaks of God in the 3rd person; in © he addresses God. 


who forsakes not. 


eyxatanetrwv Gr: eyxarédAeies O: €yxatadkimav Syr H. Syr W gives 3rd person as G&. 


39. Note the Hebraism in ©, avaoras; soSyrW. See on wv. 37 (&). 


the angel of the Lord. © changes ‘ Lord’ to ‘ God’. 


in his own place (6). For eis (6®), OA" reads éxi. 


Syr W has simply ‘ an angel’. 
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taken him on the same day. But the Lord God 
go remembered Daniel. (Then) the king after these 
things went forth bewailing Daniel; and as he 
stooped to pry into the den he saw him sitting 
41 (there). So the king cried out and said, Great 
is the Lord God, and there is no other (god) 
42 besides Him. And the king led Daniel out of 
the den, and those who would have brought 
about his destruction he cast into the den in the 
presence of Daniel, and they were devoured. 


DRAGON 39-42 


© 


diately. Upon the seventh day the king came to 40 
bewail Daniel: and when he came to the den, he 
looked in, and, behold, Daniel was sitting. Then 41 
cried the king with a loud voice, saying, Great 
art thou, O Lord, thou God of Daniel, and there 

is none other beside thee. And he drew him out, 42 
and cast those that were the cause of his destruc- 
tion into the den: and they were devoured in 

a moment before his face. 


on the same day (77 avTy nuepa Gr) ; immediately (mapaypjpa ©): ‘in that hour’ = ‘immediately’ Syr W. The 
bracketed words in the rendering of & above occur in Syr W, which usually follows &. 
But the Lord God remembered Daniel. This last clause in G@ is absent from 9. 


40. after these things in G corresponds to ‘on the seventh day’ in ©. 
41. In G& the king speaks of God in the third person; in © he addresses God. See on wv. 38. Syr W omits last 


clause of verse (‘there is no other’). 
the king (62). ©8 om. 6 Baatrevs. 


and there is none other beside thee. > kat ovx eariy mAnv cov addos O*°. In Et (followed by Syr H) these 
words are appended: Aavind kata rous 6: in @F° AamnA : in ©* tedos Aav. mpodyrov. 
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THE ADDITIONS TO ESTHER 
INTRODUCTION 


8 1. CHARACTER OF THE ADDITIONS, 


THE Additions to Esther consist of six passages (containing 107 verses not in the Hebrew 
text), inserted in the LXX text by way of amplification of. subjects referred to in the canonical 
chapters. 

It cannot be said that these Additions, which are imaginative reconstructions of a forgotten 
past, are of great interest or importance. Perhaps as much as two centuries separate their date 
from that of the canonical portions of Esther, and they emanate from a different centre of Jewish 
life and thought, which possessed no independent sources of historical information. 

Any interest, therefore, that these fragments possess lies not in their power to enlarge our 
knowledge of the story of Esther, but in the reflection they offer of the religious development of the 
circle in which they originated. 

If we are to attach any weight to the postscript found in the LX X (Esther xi. 1)—and Ryssel’s 
reason for rejecting its witness 1s not suffcient—the translation of canonical Esther dates from not 
later than 114 B.C.; but it seems unlikely that the Additions were incorporated with the translated 
portions until after this postscript was appended. The Additions may not all be the work of one 
author, but they are not translations, and Greek was their original language.'' It is probable that 
the Additions, with their slightly Egyptian flavour (cf. the use of adeAdés in Dg, pido: in E 5, the 
application of the word ‘ Macedonian’ to Haman in E 10, and éxridéva: in E 19), were composed in 
Egypt, where the veneration for the canonical book was naturally not so high as in Palestine, rather 
than in Palestine by Egyptian Jews temporarily residing there.” 

But were the Additions made immediately upon the reception of the translation of Esther in 
Egypt, or only after some time had passed, and interest in the book had been awakened, and 
a desire aroused in the minds of patriotic Jews to hear the story of Esther in greater detail ? 

The latter hypothesis seems the more probable. Not only is time required for the creative 
activity of the imagination to get to work ; but the postscript, which with its explicit reference to the 
translation of Esther must have been appended immediately on the introduction of the translation 
into Egypt, would surely have been worded differently, if the Additions had been already 
incorporated. 

The date of the Additions, therefore, may be placed in the earlier part of the first century, and 
they may be regarded as contemporaneous with the Book of Wisdom. They can be referred to 
Maccabean times (as e.g. by Jacob and V. Ryssel) only by a complete rejection of the WES of 
the postscript. 

Wisdom is the work of an Alexandrian Jew keenly distressed by Egyptian idolatry and by the 
growing laxity and indifference to the national religion on the part of a large number of the Jews 
resident in Egypt. The writer of Wisdom represents that more conservative section of the Egyptian 
Jews in whom the forces of reaction were at work, and who became the more ardently patriotic in 
proportion as they saw the traditions of their religion neglected. 

The Additions to Esther may be accounted for in a similar way. The relations between the 
domiciled Jews of the Diaspora and the natives of the country were at times far from cordial, and 
in periods of trial and oppression, when the Jews were driven in upon themselves, it was natural for 
them to take refuge in the study of their sacred books, and of those especially, such as Esther, which 
told of the subjection of the heathen to the chosen people. It was only natural that elaborations of 
these favourite narratives should spring up, and in course of time take their place as authentic parts 
of the original works. 

The Additions are free from all trace of Alexandrine doctrine, but there is no reason to suppose 


1 Cf. Ryssel, in Kautzsch, i. p. 196; André, Les Apfocryphes del’ A. T. pp. 203, 204. 
? Cf. Jacob, ZATW, x, 1890, pp. 274-90; and Jellinek, Beth-ha-Midrash, v, p. vii. The ‘Additions’ to 
I-sther sprang out of the imagination of an Alexandrian Jew, and hence their original language was Greek. 
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that every Jew residing in Egypt surrendered to the influence of the philosophic atmosphere of 
Alexandria. The practical purpose with which the Additions were composed would cause their 
author to eschew the introduction of all foreign elements. His hearers would be of the simpler type, 
not versed in speculation, but familiar only with the religious ideas of the O. T.; his object would be 
rather to confirm them in the old than to provide a meeting -place for the old with the new. 
Accordingly, the Additions might be expected to be strictly orthodox and conservative in tone.; 
and this is exactly what we find. The spirit of simple prayer breathes in them, and trust in God 
and remembrance of God’s mercies to Israel are especially emphasized. 

The object of the author is purely practical, and speculative questions are altogether beyond his 
range. It has been thought that the object of the Additions was ‘to remove the uneasiness arising 
from the secular tone of the original story’. This is a proposition very difficult to accept, suggesting 
as it does a deliberate effort to correct the canonical book, and thereby an implied censure on its 
character. The difference between the tone of the canonical book and the additions can be less 
invidiously accounted for, on the supposition that the latter came into existence to meet an historical! 
need, and that floating legendary material was drawn upon for the purpose of consoling and 
strengthening a simple-minded people in adversity. If it is true that the Additions have introduced 
the religious note, it cannot be said that they have a materially higher tone. .Hatred of the heathen 
and thirst for revenge appear in undiminished vehemence. | 7 

It has been assumed so far that we are justified in speaking of these six passages as additions, 
which first took shape in Greek. It is true that they are not all homogeneous, and that some of 
them are more Hebraic in character than others. But of two (Adds. B and E) it may be said ? that 
any re-translation of these rhetorical and florid pieces into Hebrew would be impossible, while of 
the rest it is enough to say that the Hebraisms they contain are fully accounted for by the fact that 
the Jew who composed them could not divest himself altogether of the idioms of his people.® 
A somewhat paradoxical contention has been put forward by Langen, Kaulen, and Scholz, who are 
concerned to prove the authenticity of the Additions, the effect of which would be to show that the 
LXX form of Esther 1s the original, and the Hebrew only an abbreviated edition of the book. 
This hypothesis rests on the existence of various Midrashic compilations,* and especially of an 
Aramaic piece known as ‘ Mordecai’s Dream ’, containing the Dream and the Prayer of Mordecai and 
the Prayer of Esther, of which the so-called Additions to Esther are ex hypothest the Greek form. 

But there is much more reason to regard these diffuse Aramaic fragments as being indirectly 
based on the LX. X Additions than vice versa ;° and, further, inasmuch as not more than one of these 
pieces can be proved to have existed as early as even the middle of the fourth century, they are 
quite valueless as proofs of a Hebrew original earlier than that known to St. Jerome. 

Almost equally baseless is the argument that the older and fuller Hebrew text was deliberately 
expurgated of the name of God, in order that it might not suffer dishonour when the Esther-roll 
was read during the course of the rather secular festival of Purim. Such editing of the book is far 
more difficult to credit than the hypothesis of subsequent additions. 

One of the surest arguments against the original integrity of the book in its LXX form lies in 
the many discrepancies between the canonical Esther and the so-called Additions. Some of these 
may be noted here :— 

(1) Az. Mordecai is represented as holding a high position at court in the second year of 
Artaxcrxes ; but Esther ii. 16 speaks of the seventh year. 

(2) A 13. Mordecai himself informs the king of the conspiracy of the eunuchs ; but Esther ii. 
21-23 says that Esther told the king in Mordecai’s name. 

(3) A 16. Mordecai is rewarded for his services, but Esther vi. 3, 4 shows that Mordecai had 
been forgotten. 

(4) A17. The reason for Haman’s grudge against Mordecai is that Mordecai had caused the 
death of the eunuchs, but in Esther iti. 5 it is that Mordecai will not bow before Haman. 

(5) C 26,27. Esther protests her hatred of the position of queen to an uncircumcised alien. 
But the Hebrew makes no such suggestion. 


(6) E10. Haman is called a Macedonian, but in Esther iii. 1 his father’s name is Persian. 


* Streane, Esther, p. xxix. 

Ce Fuller, p. 365, note 4. 

» Cf. 5. I. Frankel, Hagtographa posteriora ... e textu Graeco in linguam Hebratcam convertit, &c., 1830 ; 
André, op. cit. PP. 203, 204; Jellinek, Leth-ha-Midrash, v, p. vill. 

* e.g. a trealise on Esther in the Babylonian Talmud, Megillah 10° ff.; in the Pirke Rabbi Eliezer, ch. 49 f.; in 


Josippon, cent.x; J/idrash Esther abba, cent. xior xii. For: als ; ; : 
Fuller, Apocr. of O.T., p. 363. or an exhaustive list see Ryssel, p.195; cf. André, p. 198; 


° Bissell, p. 202. 
° Cf. André, pp. 202, 203. 
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(7) E22. The Persians as well as the Jews are required to keep the feast of Purim; but in 
Esther ix. 20-28 the Jews alone are charged to observe it. 

The Additions are six in number, distinguished by Dr. Swete in his edition of the O. T. in 
Greek by the letters A to F in accordance with a suggestion made by the late Prof. Hort. As they 
stand in A.V. and R.V., they are practically unintelligible.' Jerome’s relegation of the ee aie 
to an appendix, in which their relation to the canonical chapters: was altogether obscured, 
responsible for this. 

Not finding them in the Hebrew, he desired in his translation to mark the distinction between 
them and the authentic portions ; and this arrangement was carried over into A.V. and R.V.? 

Their contents are as follows :— 

A. Mordecai’s Dream, and the conspiracy of the two eunuchs (a double of Esther ii. 21-23). 
Precedes Esther i. 1. 

B. The king’s Edict commanding the destruction of the Jews. Follows Esther iit. 13, and 
expands 11. 8-13. 

C. Prayer of Mordecai, and Prayer of Esther. Follows Esther tiv. 17. 

D. Esther’s appearance before the king. Follows D, and is an amplification of Esther v. 1, 2. 

E. The king’s second Edict in favour of the Jews. Follows Esther viii. 12. 

F. Interpretation of Mordecais Dream. Follows Esther x. 3. 


§ 2. MANUSCRIPTS. 


The current and unrevised text of the third century is more or less closely represented by the 
uncials : 

B. Vaticanus, cent. iv. 

A. Alexandrinus, cent. v. 

x. Sinaiticus, cent. iv. 

N. Basilio-Vaticanus, cent. vili-ix; and by many cursives, of which the most important are 
(as numbered by Holmes and Parsons, Vet. Test. Graecumt cum var. lect., Oxford, 1798-1827)— 

55. Rome (Vat. Reg. Gr. I). 

108. Rome (Vat. Gr. 330), containing two recensions, the first of which, known as 108 a, 
represents the unrevised text. 

249. Rome (Vat. Pius I). 

Other nearly allied cursives are— 

52. Florence (Laur. Acq. 44). 

64. Paris (Nat. Reg. Gr. 2). 

243. Venice (St. Mark’s, cod. 16), with which the Aldine edition is connected. 

248. Rome (Vat. Gr. 346), of which the Polyglot of Alcala (Complutensian, 1514) is a re- 
production. 

The recension made by Origen in the third century is represented by the cursive numbered 93, 
yk contains two recensions of Esther, that known as 93 8 having the critical signs employed by 

rigen. 

The readings of 93 4 correspond very closely with the corrections inserted in Cod. Sinaiticus by 
the first of three seventh-century hands, known as N**, who acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
work of Origen.° 

The Hesychian, or Egyptian, recension, of the fourth century, is represented by 44, 68, 71, 74, 
7 OOO 1O7, Flo e00, 

The Lucianic, or Antiochian, recension, of about A.D. 300, is represented by 19, 934, 108 8. 
P. de Lagarde,* who designates these MSS. respectively by the letters 4, #, @,, has reconstructed 
the Lucianic text, and placed it in parallel columns with that of the Wneale There is a very wide 
difference between the two types of text, but the Lucianic (known by Lagarde as a) contains all the 
six longer additions. 

Certain resemblances between the details in Josephus’ account and those in the Lucianic text 
led Langen® to argue that Josephus had in his hands the so-called Lucianic recension, and that 
therefore this text is not a recension of the third or fourth century, but an independent translation 


i Gieowete 77. 10.0. 7. 12 Greek, p. 257. 

S Oieemperol 177 fst. ch. x, ed. Vallarsi, ix, p. 1581. 

* Swete, /v¢7. to O. T. in Greek, p. 131, and O. 7. tz Greek, 11, p. 780. 

* 110. Va Cir, GT. 3,183. 

5 Tiib. Theol. Quart. 1860, pp. 244 ff. 
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fron. the Hebrew. But there are too many correspondences between the two types of text, 
especially in the Additions, for this theory to be possible.’ 


S32) Pie ANCIENT VERSIONS. 


No Syriac version of Esther. is known ; the book is altogether absent from the Nestorian MSS.2 
Paton? writes that the Coptic versions, which would presumably give a Hesychian type of text, 
have never been published, while the Ethiopic version, fourteen MSs. of which are known to contain 
the Book of Esther, is equally inaccessible. An Armenian version of Esther also exists, but in too 
corrupt a form to be of any service. ; | 

The only ancient versions extant and available are the Old Latin and the Vulgate. | 

(1) The Old Latin belongs to the middle of the second century, and is a useful witness to the 
LXX text as it existed before the time of the three recensions. It 1s the work of one who, though not 
a good Greek scholar, made a faithful effort to translate the Greek original, and where he failed to 
understand the Greek, as in the case of the two edicts, reproduced it word for word in Latin. This 
makes it possible in many cases to reconstruct with comparative certainty the Greek text which lay 
‘n front of him.t. The Old Latin version contained all the six Additions (except A 12-17), together 
with certain others peculiar to it, e.g. after B 7, in C 14, a very long addition in C16, after C 3o, in 
D;. On the other hand it omits A 12-17, and (in Cod. Pechianus) C 17-23. 

(2) The Vulgate was undertaken by St. Jerome at the request of Pope Damasus, and was 
produced between A.D. 390 and 405. He devoted himself particularly to the books which belonged 
to the Hebrew Canon, and paid less attention to those which were only known through the LXX. 

In the case of Esther, he gathered all the non-Hebraic additions together, and placed them 
somewhat contemptuously at the end of his translation of the canonical book. In the Prof. an Esth. 
he writes: ‘Quae habentur in Hebraeo, plena fide expressi. Haec autem quae sequuntur scripta 
repperi in editione vulgata quae Graecorum lingua et litteris continetur, et interim post finem libri 
hoc capitulum ferebatur, quod iuxta consuetudinem nostram obelo, id est veru, praenotavimus. 

Jerome’s translation differs very largely from the Old Latin, the former being as free as the 
latter is slavishly literal. Very often he is content to give only the general sense of the Greek, and 
his work is more like an original Latin composition than a translation.’ 


§ 4. DATE OF THE ADDITIONS. 


The Additions belong to that mass of floating legendary material which in the course of years 
gathered around the name of Esther. 

It is impossible to assign a single date to them, as they are written in different styles, and may 
be the work of different authors, some of the additions (e.g. A C D F) having probably grown up 
gradually and assumed their present shape after an existence of some years in an oral tradition. 

The two edicts (B and E), on the other hand, are of a quite different character from the four 
already mentioned which have strong Hebraic affhnities: Band E belong undoubtedly to Egypt, 
and their periodic style shows that they could have originated in no other way than as formal 
written compositions. They show considerable resemblance to 2 Macc., which clearly emanated 
from Egypt (cf. B45 apos 7o pn tiv Baorelav edotabias tvyyavew with 2 Macc. xiv. 6 ob« é@vres THD 
Bacthreiav evotadeias tvxXetv); but although the place of origin is clear, the date (in so far as internal 
evidence is concerned) is in both cases equally indeterminate. 

No conclusion, again, as to the lateness of A and F is to be drawn from the failure of Josephus to 
cmploy them. It is quite as likely that they did not suit his purpose as that they were absent from 
the Ms. he employed or from all the MSS. of that period. 

_ The present writcr is not satisfied with the arguments of Jacob against the validity of the post- 
script in Esther xi. 1: ‘In the fourth year of the reign of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, Dositheus, who said 
he was a priest and a Levite,and Ptolemaeus his son, brought the Epistle of Phrurai here set forth, 
which they said was truc, and that Lysimachus the son of Ptolemaeus, that was in Jerusalem, had 
interpreted it.’ Jacob’s objection is based on the assumed impossibility of a translation with so 
many clearly marked examples of Egyptian vocabulary ® having been made in Palestine; but he 


' See Paton, Esther, pp. 37, 38; Fuller, p. 365; André, p. 207. A very full stat 5 a: 
be found in Paton, Esther, pp. 29-38. P- 395 re, p. 267 very full statement concerning the MSS. may 


? André, Les Apocryphes, p. 207. 

"VE siher, (aso, 37- 

* Cf. Jacob, Das Buch Esther, Giessen, 1890, pp. 13-22. 

° Cf. André, Les Apocryphes, p. 208. 

° Cf. Jacob, Das Buch Esther, p. 51, (ev) OpoviterOat, exriOevat, karaxwpicew, apxicwparoguaraxes, Scaypagetr. 
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ignores the assertion of Dositheus and Ptolemy who brought it to Egypt, that it was made by 
Lysimachus son of Ptolemy, whose very name proclaims him to have been connected with Egypt, 
even if a temporary resident at Jerusalem. The postscript may be regarded as reasonably trust- 
worthy, and various inferences may be drawn from it. 

(1) It was appended to the translation of the canonical Esther immediately on its introduction 
into Egypt. 

(2) That date was 114 B.C.! 

(3) The postscript refers so definitely to the ¢vanslation of Esther, that it cannot be held to 
cover the Additions, which were not translations. 

(4) Some time must have passed between 114 b.C., the date of the introduction of the translation 
into Egypt, and the incorporation therewith of .wnauthentic matter. Its sacredness would have 
protected it from forma! alterations for at least a quarter of a century. 

(5) The most probable date then for the incorporation of the Additions would be from about 
So b.C. onwards, the ¢ermznus ad quem being about A.D. go, the date of their employment by Josephus. 

If the postscript is rejected (as by Jacob followed by Ryssel), the dating of the Additions is 
rendered even more indefinite. Jacob can only name one certainty with regard to date derivable 
from the Greek form of canonical Esther, i.e. that it must have been made at some time long or 
short before the destruction of the Ptolemaic régime in 30 b.c.2- He also argues that Esther must 
have been one of the earliest of the Old Testament books to have been translated into Greek after 
Kings, Chronicles, and Job, which Freudenthal has shown were translated about 150 B.C.;° but 
Jacob's argument is mere hypothesis, however reasonable. Apart from the postscript, we are left 
without any means of dating the Additions more closely than between about 125 B.C. and A.D. go. 


S 5. AUTHORSHIP. 


The Additions are not a homogeneous whole, and are bound together by no community of 
style. This does not prevent them from being the work of one hand; for an even greater 
dissimilarity exists between the earlier and later chapters of the Book of Wisdom. 

But there is no evidence of any kind to show whether the Additions were all composed at the 
same time, or were all intercalated at the same time. All that can be said is that the Additions 
originated among the Egyptian Hellenistic Jews, and that they aré based on familiar legendary 
materials. 

In view of the more Hebraic tone of AC DF and their simple narrative style, as contrasted 
with the Greek tone and self-conscious rhetoric of B and E, it is not unnatural to view the former as 
the written form of a tradition long known and finally reduced into its present shape by dint of 
frequent repetition, and to regard the latter as having originated with a single individual. It is 
hardly likely that the agent in the two cases was one and the same. 


9 6. INFLUENCE ON LATER LITERATURE. 


(a) Fewish. The direct influence of the Additions is to be seen in Josephus, Av¢. xi. 6. He 
draws upon Adds. BC DE, following them closely and yet employing them with by no means 
a slavish dependence. He introduces a few details not found in the Additions, which were either his 
own invention or copied from embellishments in the MS. he used. He makes no reference to the 
Dream of Mordecai (Add. A) or its interpretation (Add. F); he alters the time of the conspiracy of 
the eunuchs, and relates that the services rendered by Mordecai were forgotten, whereas the 
Additions say that he was rewarded. Josephus gives the reason adduced in Esther iii. 5 for Haman’s 
hatred of Mordecai, and not that given in the Additions. He introduces new features into the 
Prayers of Esther and Mordecai, and into the account of Esther’s appearance before the king. 
Similarly, he deviates from the exact language of the Greek in the Royal Edicts. 

But the dependence of Josephus on the Additions is in the main beyond doubt. 

The so-called second Targum gives a very free reproduction of the Edict in Addition E. This 
Targum dates from about A. D. 800.? 

The Prayers of Mordecai and Esther were used by Josephus ben-Gorion in his history composed 
about the beginning of the tenth century.°® 

From this work has been borrowed the abbreviated form of the same prayers in J/:drash Esther 


' Jacob, Vas Buch Esther, p.n43. 
“ Jacob, of. czt. p. 52. 
UEC pec p. 53: 
* Targum Sheni on Esther, viii. 13, quoted by Fuller, p. 4co. 
° Ed. Breithaupt, Gotha, 1707, il, pp. 72-84. 
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Rabba (cent. xi, xii), and also the Prayer of Esther in ALidrash Lekach Tob (¢. 1100). It is also 
the source of the Prayers of Esther and Mordecai which are found in an Aramaic fragment of 
cent. xi or xii2 This fragment, which was claimed by Langen? as a witness to a Hebrew original 
of the Additions, is now clearly recognized by Bissell ® and Fuller (p. 364) as being derived, through 
Josephus ben-G., from the Greek Additions. Fuller quotes the Prayer of Mordecai in this version, 
p. 385, and that of Ivsther, p. 391. | . . 

(6) Christian. The Additions are occasionally mentioned in the Fathers, but they can hardly 
be said to have exercised any influence. Clement of Rome (ch. lv) makes a reference to tie Prayer 
of Esther, jéiacer Tor tavtendatny deaxzdrnv, cp. Add. D2 ETLKGA ET OLE Tov Tavtwy enomTny Oécov ; 
while Origen writes (ad Africanum 3): ‘From the Book of Esther neither the Prayer of Mordecai 
nor that of Esther is accepted among the Hebrews; and similarly neither the Edict of Haman for 
the destruction of the Jews nor that of Mordecai.’ 

Nevertheless, he held these Additions ‘to be fitted to edify the reader’, and he regarded their 
absence from the Hebrew Canon as no reason for ‘rejecting as spurious the copies in use in the 
Christian Churches’, or for ‘enjoining the Brotherhood to put away the sacred copies in.use among 
them’. References to the Additions are found in Clem. Alex. S¢romz. iv. 19; Rufin. Apol. it. 33 ; 
Aug. (cf. Sab. Bibl. Sacr. lat. vers. ant.) Contr. Epist. a Pelag., col. 428, 1. de grat. et iv. ard., 
COls 7415 


§ 7. THEOLOGY OF THE ADDITIONS. 


The theology of the Additions is strictly conservative and Palestinian in type. I[t stands in 
the same category with that of Ecclesiasticus, ch. xxxili (xxxvi), xlit, xl, the Prayer of Daniel 
(Dan. ix), and the Prayer of Judith (Judith ix). 

The absence of all trace of Alexandrine doctrine can only be accounted for on the assumption 
that the Additions took their rise in a pious and simple-minded stratum of orthodox Egyptian 
Judaism, or else were based on legendary material belonging to Palestine which had nearly 
crystallized into the shape we know when it was carried in an oral form to Egypt. The truth 
probably lies somewhere between these alternatives. 

The points which find illustration in the Additions are :— 

God as Creator, C 3; as omniscient, C 5, 26, 27, D 2; as supreme, C 2, 4, 28, 30, E 10, 0o.sas 
the only true God, C 14; as the God of Abraham, C 8, 29, and of Israel, C 14; as having chosen 
Israel, C 9, 16, E 21; as the Redeemer from Egypt, C 9; His disposing Providence, D 8, E 16, 
F' 1, 7; His readiness to hear prayer, F 6,9; and to help the needy in trouble, C 14, 24, 30; His 
holiness, C 17; His righteousness, C 18; His jealousy of His honour, C 7, 8, 20, 22, 28, 29; His 
punishment of sin, C 17, 22, E 18; His mercy and pity, C 1o. 

There is no mention of the Law or of a future life; the temple and the altar are only mentioned 
metaphorically (D 20). There is one reference to angels (D 13). 
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THE ADDITIONS TO ESTHER 


ADDITION A. 
The Dream of Mordecai. 


ces day of Nisa, Mardocheus 
x nd-year of the reign of Artaxerxes the great king, on the first day , 
es he se son of ona the son of Kiseus, of the tribe of Benjamin, Saw a sae 
(3)3(4) He was a Jew, dwelling in the city of Susa, a great man, serving in the king's court ; and he was 
of the captivity, which Nabuchodonosor the king of Babylon carried from Jerusalem with Jechonias, 
f Judaea. . 
4 (5) Med dee his dream; and behold noise and tumult, thunderings and earthquake, confusion 
the earth. | | 
5 (6) "Oba behold, two great dragons came forth, both of them ready to fight, and their cry was great. 
6 (7) And at their cry every nation made itself ready for war, to make war upon a nation of righteous men. 
7 (8) And behold a day of darkness and of gloom ; tribulation and anguish ; affliction and great con- 
fusion upon the earth. . | 
8 (9) And i whole righteous nation was troubled, fearing the evils that threatened them, and they 
made ready to perish. 


ADDITION A, vw 1-11. Zhe Dream of Mordecai. Addition A consists of 17 v,, and in the LAX 1s placed at the 
beginning of the canonical Book. These vv. are numbered in Vulg. xi, 2-xil. 6. By an easily explained process of 
inversion, it follows Add. F in Vulg., which thus places the interpretation of the dream before the dream itself, 

In Vulg. this Add. is separated from Esther xi. 1 by the following note: ‘Hoc quoque principium erat in editione 


Vulgata, quod nec in Hebraeo, nec apud ullum fertur interpretum.’ Josephus shows no acquaintance with any part of 
this Addition. 


1, In the second year. There is a discrepancy between the dates as given in canon. Esther and in the Additions. 

In Esther i. 3 the king’s feast occurs in the third year of his reign, and in Esther 11. 16, 19 Esther entered the palace 

and Mordecai sat at the gate in the seventh, But here the dream is seen in the second year. Ryssel (Kautzsch, 

p. 193) makes an elaborate attempt to reconcile the discordant dates, but it is better to acknowledge the difficulty than 
to try to explain it away. 

Artaxerxes. For the identity of this king with Xerxes I (486-465 B.C.) see Paton, Esther, Intr., § 22. In canon. 
Esther LXX renders Ahasuerus by Artaxerxes, but Persian monuments make it plain that Ahasuerus represents 
Khshayarsha, the Persian form of the name Xerxes. Uncial texts of the Adds. give Artaxerxes, though some of the 
later Lucianic recensions correct to Assuerus. 


the great king, the customary title of the Persian king. Cf. Isa. xxxvi. 4,13. So Add. B1, Ei, though > 
agtvéws © A. 
: first day of Nisa. Vulg. san, the Heb. form of the Bab. Avsannu, which after the exile replaced the old Isr. 
name Abib. This month corresponds to March-April. Lucianic texts give the name according to Macedonian 
reckoning, ‘ Adar-Nisan, which is Dystrus Xanthicus.’ . — 
Mardocheus, the Gr. form of Mordecai. His genealogy is borrowed from canon. Esther ii. 5. Shimei and Kish 
are doubtless not his grandfather and great-grandfather, but remote ancestors belonging to the tribe of Benjamin. 
For Shimei cf. 2 Sam. xvi. 5 ff., and for Kish, father of Saul, cf. 1 Sam. ix. 1, xXlv. 51. See Patenw2s p. 167. 
of the tribe of Benjamin. Mordecai was thus, as a member of the family of Saul, the hereditary enemy of 
Haman, who was of the house of Agag, whom Saul destroyed (1 Sam. xv). 
2. a Jew. Mordecai, though a Benjamite, may be classed as a Jew, because during the exile men of all tribes came 
to be known as Judaeans. After the fall of Israel, Judah had given its name to the nation. 


city of Susa. One of the three capitals of the Persian empire, on the river Choaspes, which separated the city of 
Susa from the fortress of Susa. 


serving, sce Esther ii. 19, vi. 10. Vulg. ‘inter primos aulae resiae ’, 
3. of the captivity, cf. Esther ii. 6; 2 Kings xxiv. 15. He was not himself a captive, but was sprung from an 
exiled family. 
Jechonias (Jehoiachin) was carried away in B.C. 596, and therefore it is a chronological impossibility for Mordecai 
to have been himself one of those deported from Judaea. 
4. his dream. For the interpretation see Add. F. 
noise and tumult. gwyvai OopvBou A. 
confusion. xai Tapaxos Noe A, 
5. came forth. mpoandGov A. 
their cry. ¢yévovro airév dwvat peydda A. 
6. made itself ready. For a similar concourse cf. JOOP Mis? eZ eGuee xin ees 
righteous men. A conventional epithet for the people of God, cf. Wisd. x. 15, 
seed,’ and xvii. 2. The enemies of Israel were similarly adaeBeis, dvouor. 


7- gloom. Vulg. dzscriminis. For the idea cf. Joel ii. 2; Matt. xxiv. 20. 
8. that threatened them. Gr. ra €aut@y Kaka. 


‘A holy people and a blameless 
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y (10) And they cried unto God; and from their cry, as it were from a small spring, there came up 
a great river, eve much water. 

10 (11) A light and the sun rose, and the humble were exalted and consumed the glorious. 

11 (12) And Mardocheus, having seen this dream and odserved what God had determined to do, awoke 
and kept it in his heart, and sought by all means to understand it until the night. 


Mordecat discovers the plot of the two cunuchs. 


12(xii)(1) And Mardocheus took his rest, as was his custom, in the court with Gabatha and Tharra, the two 

eunuchs of the king who kept the court. 

13(2) And he heard their communings, and searched out their counsels, and learned that they were 
preparing to lay hands upon Artaxerxes the king ; and he informed the king concerning them. 

14 (3) And the king examined the two eunuchs, and they confessed ¢hezr aztention and were led forth and 
exectitede 

15 (4) And the king wrote these things for a memorial, and Mardocheus wrote concerning these things. 

16(5) And the king charged Mardocheus to serve in the court, and gave him gifts in respect of these 
things. 

17 (6) And Haman, the son of Hamadathus, a +Bugaeanf, was in honour in the king’s sight, and sought 
to bring evil upon Mardocheus and his people because of the two eunuchs of the king. 


9. cried unto God. The name of God is not present in canon, Esther. The Additions offer a strong contrast in 
this respect, ‘God’ and ‘ Lord’ appearing forty-two times. 
from their cry. Muingled, 1-e., with their tears. 
"10. light and the sun. For these as pictures of happiness cf. Wisd. v. 6. 
the humble. The Old Lat. has Azemzles, but Lucianic MSS. have oi worapoi by a copyist’s error. 
the glorious. The adj. is plural, but Haman is specially thought of. Cf. A 17: ‘Haman... was in honour in 
the king’s sight.’ 
11. having seen. 06 éwpaxos NA. 
had determined. BovAeverat A. 
kept it. Cf. Luke n. 19. . 
until the night. > Vulg. There is nothing in the Adds. to suggest that the conspiracy of the eunuchs did not 
follow immediately upon the dream of Mordecai. But canon. Esther places the former in the seventh year of the king’s 
reign. The Luc. texts endeavour to harmonize the accounts by reading: ‘And M. being raised from his sleep 
pondered what the dream might be, and his dream was hidden in his heart, and at every opportunity he was searching 
it out, until the day in which M. slept in the king's court.’ 


ADDITION A, vv. 12-17. J ordecai discovers the plot of the two eunuchs. This piece (cf. Esther n. 21-23) which 
forms part of Add. A is omitted by Old Lat. Josephus depends on LXX for his account of the plot. 

12 as was his custom. jovyatev N°, Mordecai's circumstances were still humble. Cf. Esther 11. 19-21. 

Gabatha. The names of the eunuchs are borrowed from Esther ii. 21, vi. 2, though the names are given by 
LXX only in 8"? "8, For Gadatha (Bigthan, Bigthana, Heb.) Vulg. has ‘ Bagatha’, and Jos. Baya@wos. 

Tharra (Teresh, Hebr.). Odpa &*, Grippas X°*, Beoddartos Jos., ‘ Thara’ Vulg. 

13. counsels, lit. azxzeties, concerning the success of the plot. 

informed the king. In Esther ii. 22 he informed Esther. 

concerning them. Szfer co Vulg. 

14. led forth. Complut. has the curious dmiyyOnoav (were strangled). ‘iussit duci ad mortem * Vulg. 

15. for a memorial. In the book of the chronicles of the kings of Media and Persia (Esther x. 2). 

16. charged Mardocheus to serve. In canon. Esther no recompense is made to Mordecai. His deed is 
embalmed and forgotten in the royal chronicles. Cf. Esther ii. 23, vi. 2, 3. In the Adds, his reward 1s service in the 
king’s court, an advancement from a merely tolerated presence there. 

in respect of these things. epi rotrwy, i.e. not on account of the eunuchs, but in return for services rendered 
(pro delatione, Vulg.). 

17, And Haman. It is not easy to see how much is implied by avd. The mention of Haman follows in the Adds. 
immediately on the discovery of the plot, and suggests that the grudge borne by Haman (who was already in high 
favour) against Mordecai was in some way due to the action which M. had taken and which had led to their death. 
Canon. Esther iii. 1, on the other hand, states that ‘after these things’ the king exalted Haman, as though H. received 
credit for the discovery of the plot. Haupt (Pzzzm, p. 37) suggests that instead of telling the queen (Esther 11, 22) 
M. had revealed the plot to Haman, who had taken to himself the credit of saving the king. This would explain the 
advancement of Haman, and M.’s refusal to bow before him. But Haupt’s suggestion is too subtle: the reason 1s 
probably to be found in H.’s jealousy of a successful underling, whose vigilance might one day be directed against 
himself. 

a tBugaeant. Undoubtedly a corrupt reading, though found also in Esther iii. 1 and ix. 10 LXX. 

Whatever the epithet may mean, it is derived from the LXX rendering of Esther 1. 1 (Heb. %33Nn, Vulg. * qui 
erat de stirpe Agag’), which prompted its gratuitous introduction into ix. 1o LXNX. It is obvious that the LNA 
version of Esther iii. 1 was earlier than the composition of any of the Additions, and therefore that Bovyatos did not 
originate with their author. It should be noted that in Esther ix. 24 the Heb. text is as in Esther ii. 1, but ts there 
rendered by LXX 6 Maxedwp (Vulg. ‘stirpis Agag’): this rendering is borrowed by the author of Addition E (v. 10). 

What then does Bovyaios mean? Is it a false transliteration for what should have been ‘Ayayatos (cp. Twyatos 
932), or has it a meaning of its own? 

There is no reasonable ground for identifying the word with the Homeric 4zd/y, or dbraggart (//. xii. 824), nor can 
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ADDITION B. 
The Letter of Artaxerxes. 


t(xiii)(1) | Now the copy of the letter is as follows. The great king Artaxerxes writeth these things to the 
princes of one hundred and twenty-seven provinces from India to Ethiopia, and to the subordinate 
sovernors. . _ 

2(2) Having become-lord of many nations and attained dominion over the whole world, not as though 
7 am elated with the presumption of power, but as one who ever rule my life with moderation and 
mildness, I desire to establish the lives of my subjects in a lasting tranquillity, and, making my 
kingdom peaceable and safe for passage to its fv7thest bounds, to restore that peace which is desired 
of all men. fe 

3 (3) But having made inquiry of my advisers how this might be brought to pass, Haman, who excels 
in prudence among us, and is approved for his unswerving goodwill and firm faithfulness and is 

4 (4) exalted to the second place in the kingdom, has shown us that among all the nations in the world 
there is scattered a certain evilly-disposed people, which sets itself in opposition to every nation by 
its laws, and which habitually neglects the ordinances of the kings, so that the consolidation of the 
kingdom honourably intended by us cannot be brought about. — .. | 

s(s) Having understood therefore that this nation stands alone in opposition to all men continually, 


it be regarded as a Grecized form of Bagoas (Judith xii.11). Its presence here is due to a mistake which first occurred 
in Esther iii. 1, either in the original transliteration from the Hebrew, or in subsequent MS. transcription. What was 
originally a piece of inadvertence was confirmed into an error bya copyist who did not see in the expression a reference 
to the predestined antipathy between Mordecai of the family of Saul, and Haman of the family of Agag (cf. 1 Sam. xv). 
Amalek was Israel’s most ancient enemy. Twyatos of 93. and Maxedwy (Esther ix. 24 LAX) bring out the idea better 
than Bovyuios, even if incorrectly. 

For Haman, the son of Hamadathus, see Paton, £s4é. p. 69. 


because of the two eunuchs. Luc. texts have urep rou AeAaAnKevat avrov tro Baader wept tev evvovywy Sedre 
avnpeOnaay. 


ADDITION B. The Letter of Artaxerxes. Addition B (xiii. 1-7) is preceded in Vulg. by Add. A, being separated 
from it by the following note: *Hucusque prooemium. Quae sequuntur, in eo loco posita erant ubi scriptum est in 
uolumine E£¢ diripuerunt bona, uel substantias eorum, quae in sola Vulgata editione reperimus, Zp7sto/ae autem 
HOG tae 


The place of Add. B in LXX is between Esther iil. 13 and Esther iii. 14. Josephus (Azz. xi. 6. 6) has made 
copious use of this Add. 

Its Greek provenance is betrayed by its turgid style, which is altogether foreign to other Persian decrees to be 
found in the Bible (Ezra i. 2-4, iv. 18-22, vi. 3-12, vii. 11-26). The same trait appears in Add. F, both these rescripts 
being of Graeco-Egyptian composition. 

1. The great king, cf. A.1. Cf. the inscription on the rock of Behistun, ‘ the great king, the king of kings.’ 

one hundred and twenty-seven provinces. This number is drawn from Esther i. 1, viii. 9, and may reasonably 
be regarded as symbolic and indicating (12 x 10 + 7) the universal dominion of Nerxes. 

If, on the other hand, it is treated as historical, we are reminded of Dan. vi. 1, which tells how Darius appointed 
Satraps Over 120 provinces, and the suggestion is that the kingdom of Xerxes was greater even than that of Darius. 
According to Herodotus (iii. 89) there were only twenty satrapies in the kingdom of Darius, or, according to his own 
Inscriptions, twenty-nine ; hence, provinces (Hebr. medinah) would refer to subdivisions of satraples corresponding to 
racial groupings. Paton, /s¢. p. 124, mentions that in Ezra ii. 1 the ‘ province ’? means no more than Judaea, which 
was Only a part of the great satrapy of Trans-Euphrates (Syria, Phoenicia, and Cyprus). 

India. Not modern India, but its north-west portion which is watered by the Indus. For the conquest of India 
by Darius see Hdt. ili. 94-106. 

Ethiopia. The modern Nubia. Hdt. iii. 97 relates the subjection of Ethiopia by Cambyses. 


_ India to Ethiopia is borrowed from Esther i. 1, viii. g LXX (cf. Dan. iii. 1 LXX), the former representing Hebr. 
floddé and the latter rightly A zsh. 


2. I desire, lit. 7 des¢red, in the epistolary manner. 
and, making ... furthest bounds. > Vulg. There is a slight anacoluthon here, which is removed if for 
mapeEopevos we read mapacyeiy. 
peaceable. For juepoy, lit. came, i.e. through building cities and roads, A and many cursives read #pepov. 
3. my advisers. Cf. Esther i. 13-15. 
among us, I.c. at our court. 
unswerving. Reading with Complut. dmapadddkr for -ws BNA. 
second place in the kingdom, i.e. next after the king. Cf. Dan. v. 7. But Haman is not named among the 
counsellors of the king in Esther i. 14. There is something to be said for Fritzsche’s BaciAccwy N B instead of Swete’s 
Baoihedy, The latter is what we should expect, but in Esther i. 1o LXX Haman is called one of the seven eunuchs 
that ministered to the king. However, ‘the second place in the palace’ is a comparatively inferior position. 
4. evilly-disposed feople. Cf. Jos. Anz. xi. 6. 5; Esther iii. 8. 
IN opposition. avrideroy B, avrirumoy NA. 
Ordinances. mpoutdypara B, diatdypata B®” (O:a- over an erasure) NA. 
be brought about. xararidecOa. Fritzsche’s xadiatacOur is hardly necessary. 
5- In opposition. ¢y avtimapaywyf, a military metaphor, lit. es 2m hostile formation against, Cf, 1 Macc. xiii. 20. 
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observing perversely an alien manner of life in respect of its laws and being ill-affected towards our 
6 (6) government, working all the damage it can that our kingdom may not attain to security, we have 
decreed accordingly that they that are indicated to you in the letters of Haman, who is set over our 
affairs and zs our second father, be all with wives and children destroyed root and branch by the 
sword of their enemies without pity or mercy, on the }fourteentht day of the twelfth month Adar in 
7 (7) the present year; that they who in days past and eve now are malicious may in one day go down 
violently into Hades, and may henceforth leave our state secure and unthreatened. 


ADDITION C. 
Lhe Prayer of Mordecai. 


1(xili)(8) And Marcocheus besought the Lord, calling to remembrance all the works of the Lord, and said, 
2 (9)‘ Lord, Lord, King that rulest over all, for‘in Thy power is the whole world, and there is none that 
3 (10) gainsayeth Thee when Thou willest to save Israel: for Thou didst make heaven and earth, and 


4 (11) every wondrous thing beneath the heaven ; and Thou art Lord of all, and there is not ove that shall 
resist Thee, the Lord. 


5 (12) ‘Thou knowest all things; Thou knowest, Lord, that it was not in insolence or in pride or in 
vainglory that I did this, zo zt, that I did not bow before proud Haman. 


observing perversely. mapaddcdiooov, bya solecistic use. This seems to make evi¢ovaay superfluous ; accordingly 
Fritzsche suggests mapadvAdagor, but Jos. supports the text. mupdAAat Ro A, 

manner... laws, i.e. the Mosaic law. vdépwv is very loosely joined to dtaywyyp. 

that our kingdom. vurtedoty xaxa kai mpds. I omit cai which has ‘crept in through dittography. &* points in 
this direction. 

6. accordingly. > ovpy X*?. 

set over our affairs. Vulg. renders ‘qui omnibus prouinciis praepositus est, et secundus a rege’. Cf. Dan. 
Van 

our second father. Vulg. has ‘quem patris loco colimus’, Cf. Add. E11. The expression reflects the king's 
regard for Haman (cf. Esther vi. 11) rather than Haman’s solicitude for the welfare of the king. Cf. 1 Macc. x1. 32, 
‘Demetrius the king to Lasthenes his father, greeting.’ | 

be ... destroyed. dmodéoa: BNA, deleantur Vulg. In some ways amoAéoGut would be smoother, as the subject 
of amoXé€oat 1s not named. 

sword of their enemies. ¢6vay payats A can hardly be intentional. 

on the tfourteentht day. This should no doubt be ¢Airteenth; cf. Esther i. 13, vil. 12, 1x. 1, E 20. The 
error is due to a confusion between the day fixed for the massacre and the day fixed for the commemorative festival ; 
cf. Esther ix. 16-19. No very careful attempt was originally made to remove discrepancies between the canonical 
book and the Additions. 

Adar. Luc. texts have the Macedonian ‘ Dystni’. 

7. our state. mpdypura BNrightly, but A, recalling v. 4, has mpoordypara. After mp. Old Lat. has (cf. E 24) 

‘qui autem celebrauerit gentes Iudaeoruin inhabitabilis non solum inter homines sed nec inter aves ; et igni sancto 
comburetur et substantia elus in regnum conferetur. Vale.’ 


ADDITION C. Zhe Prayer of Mordecat, vv. 1-11. Add. C follows Esther iv. 17 in LXA, and imme- 
diately precedes Add. D. In Vulg. it is numbered xiii. 8-xiv. 19. It is separated from xill. 7, which forms the 
conclusion of Add. B, by the following words: * Hucusque exemplar epistolae. (uae sequuntur, post eum locum 
scripta reperi, ubi legitur: Pexgensgue Mardochaeus fecit omnia quae et mandaverat /sther. Nec tamen habentur in 
Hebraico, et apud nullum penitus feruntur interpretum.’ 

Josephus makes free use of Add. C in Av?. xi. 6. 8. 
1, N°2A read Mapdoyxatos €denOn. 
2. Lord, Lord. xvpre Oe xvpte A. 
for in Thy power. This clause introduced by 67 establishes the assertion of the Divine Sovereignty. 
the whole world. For 76 zap, the universe, cf. Sir. xlii. 17, xliii. 27, and Plat. 77. 28 C, Crat. 436E. Heaven 
and earth are specified in next <’. as the chief constituents of ro wav. Cf. Isa. xlv. 18. 
that gainsayeth Thee. For dvt:dogeiv, a late Gr. word, cf. avropOadpetv, Wisd. xil. 14, ‘ Neither king nor tyrant 
shall be able to gainsay Thee in Thy punishments.’ 
when Thou willest.  ¢v ro Oédeww, sz decreueris Vulg. 
4. And Thou. > «ai A. 
shall resist. Cf. Wisd. xii. 12, ‘Who shall say “ What hast Thou done ?” or who shall resist Thy judgement?’ 
5. thatit was... Haman. > Old Lat. 
not in insolence. Mordecai disclaims any personal prejudice against Haman as the reason for his refusal, and 
in v7.7 puts forward a reason savouring strongly of the morbid scrupulosity of later Judaism. Any reason which would 
have been valid in the case of Haman, the king’s representative, would have been valid also when M. appeared before 
the king, and yet not only did M. have to bow to the king, when he became vizier, but he must have himself received 
the homage of the people (Esther viii. 15). Ezra and Nehemiah appear to have observed the court regulations without 
protest. 
Various conjectures as to the ground for M.’s refusal are noted by Paton, £s¢. pp. 196, 197. The reason is not 
yiven in canon. Esther, and that given here is purely imaginary. 
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6 (13) ‘For I had been content to kiss the soles of his feet for the salvation of Israel. ; 

7 (14) +But I did this that I might not set the glory of a man above the glory of God: and I will bow 
before none save before Thee, my Lord, and I will not do it in pride. 

8 (15) ‘And now, Lord, God: and King, the God of Abraham, spare Thy people; for the eyes of our 
enemies are against us to consume us, and they seek to destroy the heritage that 1s Thine from 
the beginning. . 

9 (16) ‘Despise not Thv portion which Thou didst redeem unto Thyself out of the land of Egypt. 

10 (17) Hearken to my prayer, and be gracious unto Thine heritage; and turn our mourning into 
feasting, that we may live and sing Thy Name, O Lord; and destroy not the mouth of them that 
praise Thee.’ | 

11 (18) And all Israel cried out with their might, for their death was before their eyes. 


The Prayer of Esther. 


12(xiv)(1) | And Esther, the queen, fled zz prayer unto the Lord, being seized with an agony of death. And 
13 (2) taking off her glorious raiment, she put on garments of anguish and mourning ; and instead of thie 
choice ointments, she covered her head with ashes and dung, and she humbled her body zvzt# much 
14 (3) fasting, and every place of the ornament of her joy she filled with her tangled hair. And she 
besought the Lord God of Israel and said, ‘My Lord, our King, Thou art God alone; help me who 
15 (4) stand alone, and have no helper save Thee: for my danger 1s in my hand. . 
16 (5) ‘I have heard ever since I was born in the tribe of my family that Thou, Lord, didst take Israel 
out of all the nations, and our fathers from their progenitors, for an everlasting inheritance, and that 
Thou didst for them all that Thou didst promise. 


6. Mordecai acknowledges that his attitude towards Haman has brought this calamity on his people. 
to kiss the soles. Cf. Xen. Cy7. vil. 5. 32, a token of homage apparently reserved for kings. Cf. Isa. xlix. 23, 
‘lick the dust of thy feet.’ 
7. the glory of aman. Ryssel quotes Dan. iii. 18; 2 Mace. vii. 2. 
will not do it, 1.e. will refuse to give homage to Haman. 
8. Godand. > 6 dedsN A Vulg. 
eyes...are againstus. émBdérovaw. Cf. Lat. 7n-videre. 
heritage. For xAnpovoyia in the sense of God’s special possession of Israel cf. Ps. xxviil. 9, xciv. 5. 
g. Thy portion. For pepis cf. Sir. xvii. 18. These words seem to be a reminiscence of Deut. ix. 26 LXX pi 
eEodeBpevans ... THY pepiOa gov fy eAvTpoow .. . ex yis Atyirrov. 
10. heritage. For xAnpos cf. Deut. ix. 29; ‘sorti et funiculo tuo’ Vulg. 
mourning into feasting. Cf. Isa. ]xi. 3, and for ebwyia 3 Macc. vi. 30. 
destroy not. py apaviogs, lit. ‘blot not out’; Vulg. suggests the idea of the cessation of spoken praise and renders 
freely, * ne claudas ora te canentium.’ It is the living who praise God, cf. Isa. xxxviii. 1g. For oréua B, 6 ot. A, &* 
has 76 ata, which 1s impossible, but N° corrects to orépa. 
11. all Israel. With this v. cf. Esther iv. 16. 
with their might. ¢& iaxvos airay. Cf. Dan. ili. 4, iv. 11, év ioxve, and Isa. xlii. 13. Vulg. has ‘ pari mente et 
obsecratione ’. 
vu. 12-30. Lhe Prayer of Esther. 
feed Cs. Ps. exx I, 
an agony. For ev ayo some cursives have aywviu. Cf. Luke xxii. 44. Esther’s condition was one of great 
perplexity ; she was beset on one side by the stringent rules of the court etiquette, and on the other by her patriotisin 
and the outspoken insistency of Mordecai (Esther iv. 13, 14). 
13. taking off. Cf. Jonah iii. 6. 
glorious raiment, including the dcadnua (Esther i, 11, 1. 17). Cf Ps; xivigaes licay nieenonne 
garments of anguish. Cf. Judith viii. 5. Sackcloth is no doubt intended. 
ointments. As symbols of joy. Cf. Ps. xlv. 8, cxxxiii. 2; Isa. Ixi. =: 


cane? 


covered her head. xeadny aitns NA. Cf. Judith ix. 1. 

humbled her body. capa airs SA. Cf. ‘to afflict the soul with fasting’, Lev. xvi, 29) Psyc rae 

every place. It would be most natural to interpret this of her apartments, but as the entire passage refers to 
the dishgurement of E-sther’s person, it must mean that her torn hair fell over the sackcloth she was clothed in. 


14. And . +. Israel. Old Lat. substitutes ‘and she fell upon the earth with her maidens from morning until 
evening ’, 


My Lord. kxce 6 65 pov A. Cf. v. 2. 


My Lord...alone. Old Lat. substitutes ‘ Deus Abraham et Deus Isaac et Deus lacob, benedictus es ’. 
Thou art God alone, following Swete’s punctuation, lit. ‘Thou alone hast being’. Cf. Ps. Ixxxvi. 10. R.V. has 


< ve . » « . 
Thou only art our King’. But this does not bring out the idea of God’s absolute sovereignty so well. Note the Gr. 
au et povos’ BurOnady pot TH pov. 


15. ev 77 yetpi pou A. 
16. I have heard. Cf. Deut. xxxii. 7 VSSxhe lk 
didst take Israel. Cf. Deut. iv. 20, 34, Xxvl. 5; Joshua xxiv. 3. 


progenitors. So R.V. for spoyévey, better than A.V. predecessors. 
inheritance. Deut. xxxii. 9. 


didst promise. A inserts atrois. 


sireeee ee Re gv... OdiWews nudr) Old Lat. has ‘quoniam Noe in aqua diluvii conservasti. Ego audivi in 
Paternis Meis omine quoniam tu Abrahae in trecentis et decem octo viris novem reges tradidisti. Ego audivi 
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THE ADDITIONS TO ESTHER. C 17-2; 


17 (6) ‘And now we have sinned before Thee, and Thou hast delivered us into the hands of our enemies, 

18 (7) because we have given glory to their gods. Righteous art Thou, O Lord. 

19 (8) «And now they have not been satisfied with the bitterness of our captivity, but they have laid 

20 (9) their hands (in the hands of their idols), to remove the ordinance of Thy mouth, and to destroy 
Thine inheritance, and to stop the mouth of them that praise Thee, and to quench the glory of Thy 

21 (10) house, and Thy altar, and to open the mouth of the nations to give praise to vain zdo/s, and that 
a king of flesh should be magnified for ever.’ 

22(11) ‘Surrender not, O Lord, Thy sceptre unto them that be not gods; and let not them ¢hat are our 
enemies mock at our fall; but turn their counsel against themselves, and make an example of him 
that began ¢o do thts against us. 

23 (12) ‘Remember (us), O Lord; make Thyself known Zo ws in the time of our tribulation, and give me 
courage, O King of the gods and Lord over a]] dominion. 

24 (13) ‘Put eloquent speech into my mouth before the lion; and turn his heart to hatred of him that 
fighteth against us, that there may be an end of him and of them that are likeminded with him. 

25(14) ‘But save us by Thy hand, and help me who s¢avd alone, and have none save Thee, O Lord. 


in libris paternis meis Domine quoniam tu Ionam de ventre ceti liberasti. Ego audivi in libris paternis meis Domine 
quoniam tu Ananiam Azariam Misahel de camino ignis liberasti. Ego audivi in libris paternis meis Domine quoniamn 
tu Daniel de lacu leonum eruisti. Ego audivi in libris paternis meis Domine quoniam tu Ezechiae regi Judaeorum 
morte damnato et oranti pro vita misertus es et donasti ei vitae annos quindecim. Ego audivi in libris paternis meis 
Domine quoniam tu Annae petenti in desiderio animae, fili1 generationem dedisti. Ego audivi in libris paternis meis 
Domine quoniam tu complacentes tibi liberas Domine usque in finem.’ 

17. And now. 67: A. 

we have sinned. Cf. Dan. ix. 16. The Prayer of Esther recalls the tone of the Prayer of Daniel. 

delivered us. Cf. Deut. iv. 27. 

18. given glory. Ryssel thinks this refers to a declension into idolatry on the part of Israel while in exile. But 
it cannot be so: the exile is viewed as the punishment of pre-exilic idolatry. Cf. 2 Kings xvil. 10-16, 29-41, XXI, 7, 21. 

Righteous. Cf. Dan. ix. 7. 

19. satisfied. A late use of ixavota@ac. 

laid their hands. Vulg., failing to understand the meaning, renders ‘ robur manuum suarum idolorum potentiae 
deputantes’. 

We must either render literally, ‘they have applied their hands,’ &c., or, following the hint supplied by &* ras 
xeipas tov cidwwy aitor, read with NC? ™S Onxav ras Xetpas adt@v emi Tas Xetpas tor eidwdor, and render as in text. 
The mistake, as Lagarde saw, was caused by the double xeipas. 

For the custom of striking hands as the outward expression of a contract or bargain cf. 2 Kings x. 15 ; Prov. x1. 
21 lees stax 10 - Wuainav0; 1 Macc. vi. 58; x1. 50, 66. 

20. ordinance. dpiopds. Cf. Dan. vi. 7, 8,12, 15. If the épeopoi of the Medes and Persians were unchangeable, 
what an impiety to seek to overthrow those of the living God! The destruction of Israel would invalidate the 
determination of God to make Israel His inheritance. 

mouth ... praise. ordpara ipvovitoy A. For eudpaga cf. Job v. 16; Ps. Ixiil. 11, cvil. 42. 

house, i.e. the Temple. Cf. Isa. vi. 1. That the reference must be to the Temple of Jerusalem, still the ideal 
centre of the people’s. religion even though destroyed and its worship suspended, is plain from the mention of the 
altar. With the destruction of the people the altar-fire would be finally quenched. Cf. Judith ix. &. 

21. vain idols. jara:a, a conventional word for false gods. Cf. Lev. xvil. 7 LXX. 

should be magnified. The passive @avpacOjva follows very loosely upon the active infinitives which depend on 
éOnxav ras xetpas. The Persian king is referred to, who will win glory for all time, as a king of flesh who has defeated 
the King of heaven. Vulg. loosely renders ‘ et laudent idolorum fortitudinem ’. 

22. Surrender not. For God to permit the destruction of His people is tantamount to an abdication of His throne 
and the power symbolized (in the case of an earthly king) by the sceptre. 

them that be not gods, ois 7 odct,i.e. chose who have no being, in contrast to Jehovah, in whom being resides. 
Cf. v.14 00 ef pdvos, and Wisd. xiii. 10-19, xiv. 13 otre yap ny [eiSoda] am apyfs, otre eis Tov aiova €otat, and 1 Cor. 
VIM. 4s 

mock. Either the subject of the verb is changed, and ‘our enemies’ is now the subj.; or the gods are thought 
of as mocking. Cf. Wisdom’s mocking, Prov. i. 26, and Jehovah's, Ps. ii. 4. The former seems to suit the context 
better: 

their counsel. avrou &*, 1.e. Haman. 

make an example. sapaderyparioov. Cf. Num. xxv. 4; Ezek. xxvii. 17; Heb. vi. 6. 

him that began. Haman. ‘qui in nos coepit saevire’ Vulg. 

23. make Thyself known. Cf. Ps. xliv. 23-26. 

give me courage. In this verse Esther passes from prayer for national deliverance to prayer for personal safety 
(vy. 24-9). In support of her entreaty she urges (vv. 26-28) that for religious reasons, none of which is even hinted 
at in canon. Esther, she hates the position she is forced to occupy, and distinguishes her official duties from her personal 
predilections. Here again, as in v. 7, we find ourselves in the atmosphere of later Judaism. 

King of the gods. (Cf. Ps. xcv. 3. 

24. eloquent speech. Cf. Luke xxi. 15. 

before the lion. Strength is suggested, cf. Jer. xlix. 19; and terribleness, cf. Prov. xix. 12, xx. 2; Sir. xxvill. 23. 
The Aramaic ‘ Mordecai’s Dream’ has, ‘ For Thy maid feareth before him, as the kid before the lion’ (Merx, CArest. 
Targ. p. 164). 

turn his heart. For perari@ny in this sense cf. Sir. vi. 9 pidos perariOepevos cis ExOpay. 

anend. guvréAeu in this sense is used with amwXera 1 Macc. ill. 42. 

25. have none. A assimilates to 7. 14 by adding Bondo. 
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THE ADDITIONS TO ESTHER. C 26—D 3 


6 (15) ‘Knowledge hast Thou of all things, and Thou knowest that I hate the glory of the wicked, and I 

~ (16) detest the bed of the uncircumcised and of any alien. Thou knowest my necessity, that I abhor the 
sign of my proud estate, which is upon my head in the days when I show myself openly ; I abhor it 
ag a menstruous rag, and I wear it not in the days of my leisure. 

28 (17) ‘And Thy servant hath not eaten at the table of Haman, and I have not honoured the king’s 

feast, neither have I drunk the wine of the libations. . 

29 (18) ‘And Thy servant hath known no joy since the day I was brought here until now, save in Thee, 

30 (19) Lord God of Abraham. O God, whose strength is over all, hear the voice of the hopeless, and save 

us from the hand of them that deal wickedly, and save me out of my fear.’ 


” 
oe 
bs 


ADDITION D. 


The appearance of Esther before the king. 


1 (xv) (4) And it came to pass on the third day, when she had ceased praying, she put off her garments of 
2 (5) humiliation, and clothed herself in her glorious apparel. And being majestically adorned, she called 
3(6) upon the all-secing God and Saviour, and took with her two maids: and upon the one she leaned as 


26. Knowledge hast Thou ...and Thou knowest. Cf. St. Peter’s appeal to the universal knowledge of Chris’: 
ohn xx). 17. 
I pees the glory. It is no personal vanity that keeps Esther where she is; the glory of her high place is 
shame to her. Cf. Esther 11. 8-17. 
of any alien. The prohibition of marriages with those outside the covenant dated from very early times (cf. 
Deut. vii. 3,4), and came to rest on religious sentiment blended with national prejudice. In Ezra x.2, Neh. xiii. 23 ff,, 
we learn something of the abhorrence in which the marriage of Jewish men with heathen women was held. A, 
through a simple oversight, omits from ‘the bed of ’ (v. 26) down to ‘ that I abhor’ (v. 27). 
27. my necessity. She is under compulsion, and as wife of a heathen king she must wear the token of her dignity, 
the royal crown, her badge of shame. 
sign of my proud estate. The crown royal, a kind of peaked turban, which had to be worn when the queen 
appeared in public. Cf. Esther i. 11, ii.17. For éxracia, appearance, cf. Mal. ii. 2. 
fag.e Cl isa. ixiv. 6. 
28. hath not eaten. Cf. Dan. 1. 8, 13, 15. 
king’s feast. Cf. Esther i. 5, 11. 18. 
the libations. Cf. Deut. xxxii. 38 LXX. One reason for Esther’s abstention from the royal feasts was their 
heathen character. Cf. Dan. v. 3, 4. Fuller suggests that there is a reference here to the Haoma-drink, which ‘ was 
drunk by the faithful for the benefit of themselves and the gods’. Cf. Sayce, Ancient Empires, p. 269. 
29. since the day I was brought, lit. ‘ since the day of my change ’, i.e. since the day of entry into the palace. 
30. the hopeless. For amnAmiopevwy cf. Isa. xxix. 19; Judith ix. 11. 
saveus...saveme. Cf. v.23. Old Lat. adds ‘ transfer luctum nostrum in laetitiam, dolores autem nostros 
in hilaritatem : surgentes autem supra partem tuam Deus palam facito, aperi Domine ; ecognoscere Domine’. 


ADDITION D. Esther's interview with the king, vv. 1-16. Add. D consists of sixteen verses, and follows in 
LAX immediately upon Add. C. In Vulg. it is numbered xv. 4-19, and is separated from xiv. 19 by the following 
words, which are not unlike Esther iv. 13 ff. : 

‘ Haec quogue addita repert in editione Vulgata. 

(1) Et mandavit ei (haud dubium quin esset Mardochaeus) ut ingrederetur ad regem, et rogaret pro populo suo 
€t pro patria sua, 

(2) Memorare, inquit, dierum humilitatis tuae, quomodo nutrita sis in manu mea, quia Aman, secundus a rege, 
locutus est contra nos In mortem ; 

(3) Et tu invoca Dominum, et loquere regi pro nobis, et libera nos de morte. 

Nec non et tsta quae subdita sunt,’ 

Jos. (Ant. xi. 6. 9) draws largely upon Add. D, which endeavours to show in detail what is briefly stated in Esther 
v.1f. The danger of l-sther’s enterprise is emphasized by the king’s wrath, which serves also to set off the power of 
God which could turn the king’s heart. 

i. the third day. Cf. Esther iv. 16, v. 1. A. W. Streane quotes the Midrash, ‘Never did the Israelites find 
themselves in trouble longer than three days,’ and refers to Gen. xxii. 4, xhi. 17; Jonah i. 17; and Hos. vi. 2. 

when she had ended her prayer. > Vulg. 

garments of humiliation. ipdrta Oepameias, cf. D 13; so A.V. garments of mourning. Esther's Oepareta (or 
service), Cf, Esther 1v. 16, consisted in mortification and prayer. Accordingly, Fritzsche is perhaps right in emending 
vest. ornatus Vulg.to vest. oratus. After these words Old Lat. has ‘et lavavit corpus suum aqua et unxit se unctione’. 

glorious apparel. Cf. Esther v. 1 and Judith x. 3. 

2, majestically adorned. yevnOcioa emipavns. Vulg. ‘cum regio fulgeret habitu’; Jos. ‘adorned herself as became 
a queen’. 

she called. ‘he religious element is as usual emphasized in non-canonical Esther. 

_ two maids. So NA, instead of ras dv0 B, her two maids. She was waited upon by seven maids (cf. Esther 
il. 9), and of them she took with her only two. 

For a@Spa (Vulg. famu/a, but elsewhere dedicaza, i.e. pretty, delicate) cf. Gen. xxiv. 61 ; Judith x. 5. 

The d8pa were maids of honour for the queen’s personal service. 

3. she leaned. emnpetdero, cf. Prov. 111. 18. 
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Tries DODTT@NS TO ESTHER. D414 


4(7) 5(8) one that walked delicately, and the other followed “er, holding up her train. And she herself was 

radiant in the perfection of her beauty, and her countenance was happy and lovely: but her heart 

6 (9) was stricken with fear. And when she had passed all the doors, she took her stand before the king : 

now he was sitting upon his royal throne, clad in all his array of majesty, all adorned with gold and 
precious stones. And he was very terrible. 


7 (10) And lifting up his face that flamed with glory, he looked pon er in fierce wrath. And the 


queen fell down and changed colour and swooned, and she bowed herself down upon the head of the 
maid who went before her. 

8 (11) And God changed the spirit of the king into mildness, and in alarm he sprang up from his throne, 
and raised her in his arms until she came to herself again, and comforted her with reassuring words, 

y (12) and said unto her, ‘ What is it, Esther? Iam thy brother. Be of good cheer, thou shalt not die. 

(13) 11 (14) For our commandment is ov/y for our subjects. Draw near,’ 

12 (15) Then he raised the golden sceptre and laid it on her neck, and embraced her and said, ‘ Speak 

touime,, 


13 (16) And she said unto him, ‘ I saw thee, my lord, as an angel of God, and my heart was dismayed for 
14 (17) fear of thy glory. For wonderful art thou, iord, and thy countenance is full of grace.’ 


walked delicately. ws rpuvdepevopern, Vulg. ‘quasi prae deliciis et nimia teneritudine corpus suum ferre non 
sustinens’. Esther adopted the languishing manner of deportment cultivated by the pampered ladies of the harem. 
The impression of delicateness is heightened by Esther’s having a train-bearer. ws rpu¢., lit. ‘like a pampered, 
effeminate woman’. 

4. train. ¢vdvois, a very rare use, and az. Aey. in LNX. 

5. the perfection. dxuy BNA, ws daxpy N*, év ax. ROA Chu. 7, €v dxpy) Oupod, 27 fierce wrath. 

happy and lovely, lit. ‘ happy like a lovely (face)’. Old Lat. adds ‘oculi autem gratissimi’. 

6. passed all the doors. Cf. Esther v. 1, ‘[she] stood in the inner court of the king’s house, over against the king’s 
house: and the king sat upon his royal throne in the royal house, over against the entrance of the house.’ Esther 
had entered into the inner court, in itself an act of presumption. Cf. Esther iv. 11. The throne-room opened upon 
the inner court, and through this door Esther passed into the immediate presence of the king. 

took her stand. xorégrn, but €orn No A. 

majesty. ¢mpdvea; cf. uv. 2 énepayns. The regular use of em. in LXNX is in connexion with the wisrtations of 
heavenly beings; cf. 2 Macc. (six times). The sculptures of Persepolis present a striking picture of the splendour of 
a Persian king (cf. Rawlinson, Anctent Mon. iv. 153). The Greeks assessed at 12,000 talents the value of the 
precious stones worn by Xerxes. 

7, flamed with glory. > d0& A, which reads kai npev ro mp60 wry ai’ToU TemUpwpevor év akpn Oupov, and ‘he lifted 
his face, which flamed in fullness of wrath’. For daxpy dup. cf. v. 5. 

fierce wrath. Esther had violated the rule (see Esther iv. 11) which forbade any one to approach the king 
unsummoned. After ¢Bdeyev Old Lat. has ‘et cogitabat perdere eam rex, et erat ambiguus clamans, et dixit, quis 
ausus eSt introire in aulam non vocatus ?’ 

felldown. Cf. Esther viii. 3. But this seems to be a fall due to fear, rather than in token of obeisance. Vulg. 
corrutt. 

changed colour. pereBddero &, but peraBddAdAev has an intr. use. 

swooned. ¢v exAvoe. But LXNX more commonly gives a milder meaning to exAvots, le. weariness, and Vulg. 
does so here, taking év ékd. with the following clause, ‘lassum super ancillulam reclinavit caput.’ 

bowed herself down. éméxuwev emi rs xehadns THs G3pas THs MpoTopevouevns aitns A, mpogmop. &, le. ‘ who was 
coming towards (the king)’. 

8. changed the spirit. Cf. an intr. use of weraB., Hab. 1. 11 tore peraBudret ro mvetpa. Old Lat. has ‘ Deus autem 
iram convertit in miserationem et furorem ipsius in tranquillitatem’. For pere8. &* has peréAaBev, and conversely for 
avedaBev below A has avéBadev. 

inalarm. dywmucas, Vulg. ‘festinus ac metuens’. 

from his throne. > avrovu A. 

with reassuring words, lit. with peaceable words. For the expr. Adyor etpnrexoi cf. Deut. 11. 263; Mic. vil. 33 and 
I Macc. (seven times); also Sir. 1v. 8 amoxpiOnrt avt@ eipnyixa €v mpautyte. 

9. What is it, Esther? Old Lat. adds ‘soror mea Hester es et consors regni’. 

thy brother. An expression of intimacy, intended to show that the king regarded Esther as really entitled to 
special consideration. Cf. Song of Solomon vili.1. For the Egyptian use of adeAdds as ‘ husband’ cf. Witkowski, 
Epist. Priv, Graec. xxvi, p. 37, where we find a wife so addressing her husband. For the converse use of adeApy cf. 
Pap. Oxyr. iv, No. 744, and Tobit vil. 15, vill. 4, 7. 

10. our commandment. Lit. our com. 7s commuion, i.e. it governs the king’s subjects generally, but not so 
favoured a one as Esther. Cf. Vulg. ‘non enim pro te, sed pro omnibus haec lex constituta est’. The words, preceded 
by ‘ Thou shalt not die’, are a reminiscence of Esther iv. 11. Paton, however (p. 220), quotes Herodotus to the effect 
that people might send in a message to the king, and request an audience. 

11. Draw near. Vulg. ‘ Accede igitur et tange sceptrum ’. 

12. embraced her. tyv’Eo@np A. The pronoun is better asin BN. 

13. as an angel of God, i.e. radiant and terrible. The expression does not accord well with the scrupulosity shown 
by Esther in Add. C; it comes strangely from a Jew to a heathen. Perhaps this is why it does not appear either in 
Josephus, or the Midrash, or Ben-Gorion. Cf. 1 Sam. xxix. 9 (cod. Al.); 2 Sam. xiv. 17, 203 xix. 27. 

for fear of. > ddSov A, but Vulg. has ‘ prae timore gloriae’. 

14. fullof grace. yapirwy peardy. Cf. Ps. xlv. 2 wpatos caddet mapa Tovs viovs tay avOparwr, eEexvbn n Xapis ev 

xethegiv gov. 
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THE ADDITIONS TO ESTHER. D15—E 5 


But while she was speaking, she fell swooning. | 
And the king was troubled, and all his servants sought to comfort her. 


ADDITION E-. 
The Decree of Artaxerxes concerning the Fews. 


Of which letter that which follows is a copy. a . 

The great king Artaxerxes to the rulers of countries in one hundred and twenty-seven satrapies 
from India to Ethiopia, and to those who are well affected to our government, greeting. 

Many, the more often they are honoured by the all too great goodwill of their benefactors, have 
become the more proud; and not only do they seek to injure our subjects, but, being unable to 
endure abundance, they take in hand to devise schemes against their own benefactors. And not 
only do they take thankfulness away from men, but also, being lifted up with the ostentatiousness 
of the foolish, they suppose that they shall escape the evil-hating justice of the all-surveying God. 

Yea, and oftentimes many of those who have been placed in the highest positions of authority 
have been moved by the specious words of those their friends who have been entrusted with the 
administration of the government to become partakers of innocent blood, and have become involved 


15. swooning. dz6 ékdicews B + airns NA, lit. because of her fainting. She fell a second time. Ci ay7- 
16. servants. @epameia, custa Old Lat. Cf. Gen. xlv. 16 Sapaw xai 7 Oepameia avrov. 


Appition E. The decree of Artaxerxes concerning the Jews, xvi. 4-24. Add. E consists of twenty-four 
verses, and is placed in LXX between Esther viii. 12 and viii. 13. In Vulg. it is numbered xvi. 1-24, and is separated 
from Add. D by the words ‘Exemplar epistolae regis Artaxefxis, quam pro Iudaeis ad totas regni sui provincias misit ; 
quod et ipsum in Hebraico volumine non habetur’. It presents an imaginary reconstruction of the edict mentioned 
in Esther viii. 13, which, while cancelling the earlier rescript (Add. B), instructs all the king’s subjects in the most 
precise way to render all the aid in their power to the Jews on the thirteenth day of Adar. For the style of this Add. 
see note on Add. B. Josephus, Avs. xi. 6. 12 reproduces this letter very fully. ; 
1. Of which letter, lit. of which things, 1.c. the letter, that which follows is a copy. av > X*, 
to the rulers... Ethiopia. The recipients are described in almost identical terms with those in Add. B. 
Here carpameiats (aarpimats &*, catpaTiais N°*) precedes ywpav. On satrapies see B 1. iwy ywpav &*. 
to those who... government. ois ra nyérepa ppovotar takes the place of romdpyais troreraypévors in B 1. 
nea mg A have wrongly cai catpdmats rois ra . . . Two classes of officials are thus referred to, (2) the governors in 
127 satrapies, (4) the other officials, less prominent than satraps. Vulg. supports this view with ‘ac principibus qui 
nostrae iussioni oboediunt’, and this is better than to refer the clause (with Fritzsche) to subjects generally, who are 
mentioned unambiguously in 7. 3. Jos. seems to favour ‘subjects’. 
2. Many. A veiled reference to Haman. Cf. Esther i. 1. 
their benefactors. Cf. Luke xxii. 25. Their benefactors are the kings who have elevated them to their high 
position. A. W. Streane recalls how Ptolemy III (247-242 B.c.) obtained the actual title of evepyerns (benefactor) 
through his restoration of the images of Egyptian gods, carried off by Cambyses to Persia. 
the more proud. pet{ov eppdvnaav, The general is interpreted by the particular in vz. 12-14. 
3. abundance, i. c. the excess of the honour bestowed on them in particular. Ryssel recalls the old proverb rikret 
To. KOpos UBptr. Satiety is shown in thanklessness, 7. 4. 
against their own benefactors. It has been suggested that Haman was not altogether free from participation 
in the plot of the two eunuchs, discovered by Mordecai (Add. A), and that Haman’s hatred of Mordecai was due to 
his penne been thwarted by him. Cf. A 17. Haman’s part in the plot may be referred to here. See also Esther 
Vil. O. 
4. thankfulness. xaixatarny ety. ®& A wrongly, by dittography. 
lifted up... foolish. ‘Avidorum praesumptionibus inflammati’ Old Lat. This is a nearer translation of 
Tos TeV ametpayi@wy Konno emapOevtes than in Vulg. ‘humanitatis in se iura violare’. amespayddev has given much 
concern to copyists (vmepaydbwv 52, dmreipwrdbwy 93 @) and to commentators, but it is a late ecclesiastical word, and (like 
dmeipdxaXos) is not to be translated literally, but with the general sense of foolish. ‘ Men ignorant of benefits’ is very 


nae the foolish are either the parasites who fawn upon the xouveau riche, or the too highly honoured man 
imself. 


suppose. For vrod\auB. &*°> A have d:adapB. 
_ €vil-hating. An attribute properly belonging to God, but here bya rhetorical licence applied to His justice. 
With pucomdvnpos cf. peoomovnpia, 2 Macc. iii. 1,°and proomovnpeiv, 2 Mace. iv. 49, Vill. 4. 
5. those placed . . . positions, i.e. kings, such as Xerxes himself, who have been misled by their underlings. 
Specious words. mapapyvéia in the Greek is the subject of the verb, but the sentence runs more smoothly if it is 
turned as In text. 
friends . . . entrusted. Ryssel suggests with much probability that giAwv should be rendered as in text, and 
not as often ‘entrusted with the management of the affairs of their friends *, since a king would be slow to speak of 
kings as the ‘ friends’ of their subordinates. Ryssel speaks of Pitot as the universal title of honour borne in Egypt by 
the highest officers of the king (cf. 1 Mace. ii. 18 and Jacob in ZAT7W x. 283), and translates Statthalter. Fritzsche 
emends giro to dirodporws or didoripws, but this is unnecessary. 
; partakers. For perdyous B 93 4 have peraitiovs, which seems better in sense, and explains the corruptions perévous 
S* and perayvotoa A. 


innocent blood. For aipara adda cf. Jer. xix. 4. Cf. Jer. il. 34 aipata Wuxydv addav. 
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6 in irretrievable disasters, these men beguiling the innocent goodwill of their lords with the false 
trickery of their evil disposition. 

» And the things impiously accomplished through the pestilent behaviour of men who thus exercise 
their power unworthily may be seen not so much by an examination of the more ancient records 

8 which have been handed down as by observation of the things near at hand; and care must be 
taken for the future, in order that we may render the kingdom tranquil and peaceable for all men, 

g not by relying upon finformationst, but by ever passing judgement with clemency and attentiveness 
upon the matters that are brought to our notice. 

10 For Haman, the son of Hamadathus, a Macedonian (an alien in very truth from the Persian blood 

11 and one who is fallen far from our favour), having been a guest among us, so far enjoyed the good- 
will which we display towards every nation, that he was called our father, and continued to receive 
the honour of all as the second person after the royal throne. 

13 But he, not bearing his proud position, took counsel to deprive us of our - kingdom, and to deprive 
of life not only Mardocheus who is at once our saviour and perpetual benefactor, but also Esther the 
blameless partner of our kingdom, together with their entire nation, by manifold chicanery and 

14 deceits asking for them ¢o be delivered wp to destruction. For through these wiles he thought to 
catch us isolated and to transfer the kingdom of the Persians to the Macedonians. 

15 But we find that the Jews whom this trebly-dyed villain had delivered to destruction are no evil- 


6. with the false trickery. 1 17s xaxonOeias tpdm@ &°* ‘while they after the fashion of their maliciousness (i.e 
as malice is wont to do) by lying craft overreached.’ 

7 ie text of this verse 1S slightly corrupt, though the sense Is plain. ws BA > N*, mrapadeda@najeer N°, wapedaxapery BA, 
Goa BA, doov &, vpis BRA, tyiv &*, ex(nrotvras BNA, éx¢ytouy &*. Accepting Fritzsche’ S oy mapédwxay (* which they, 
l.e. Our predecessors, handed down’), I read as follows: oxomeiv 8 e£eotiv, ov TagovToy EK TOY TaXatoTepwy wy rapedwxay 
ioroptav doov ra mapa 7d0as Upw ex(yTovvTas, Ta Gvooiws CuYTETeh EG peEva. 

exercise ...unworthily. The text here is ae avagia Suvagtevdvtay B, aktas duvacrevw | ro N*, agia 
duvacrevovta NO, atoduvagrevavrwy A. Fritzsche’s avagia, . . . Aoumdryte is not very satisfying, besides which rév is 
in the wrong place. I suggest either to read with Cod. 248 rap sy Gueeee duvagrevévtwy, or to follow the hint given by A 
and accept the rather long compound 77) ray dvaktoduvacrevévrwy Aotpdtytt. It is Just possible that avi&ca as in B might 
be right, the use being adverbial as in avafia tparrev ; but a suggestion made by Ryssel, avafia (dat. of subst. formed 
from avaogetv), cannot be entertained. 

which . . handed down. os mapedmxapev would mean ‘as we handed down’, but it would not fit with 
T@Y TAX. LOT., which refer to chronicles of an earlier age. A. W. Streane refers to the inscription on the rock of 
Behistun, which, recording events in the reign of Xerxes’ predecessor, Darius Hystaspes (522-485 b.C.), tells of the 
rebellions of Smerdis and Gomatas. Fuller's ‘as we have made clear’ might be a translation of wupadedetyapev, but 
not of wapadedaxapev. 

the things near at hand. ra wapa madas i vuiv. Cf. the prov. ra mpos moow oKoret. 

8. care must be taken. Before TPOoe XELv supply éfeorw from v. 7. 


in order that we. Unless «is ro . . . mape&dueOa is a colloquialism, which is not to be expected in this passage, 
we must emend eis ro to ozws, or else, following Codd. 52, 64, 243,.248, read éore, and emend zrape&. to mwapéxew or 
mape£ev. 


g. tinformations?y. Fritzsche, following N° A, inserts ov, and for peraBodais BRA suggests druBodais, which is 
found in Luc. texts, and is perhaps supported by ‘varietatibus in Old Lat., and sz diversa tubeamus Vulg., both of 
which may point to an earlier corruption d:adopais. ov Xpopevor Tats once as translated in text, 1s supported by 
Jos. Amz. xi. 6. 12, ‘it 1s not fit to attend any longer to calumnies.’ 

With this change of text, there is no longer the question of the formal revocation of the earlier edict (Add. B), a 
step which would seem to be opposed to the Persian rule stated in Dan. vi. §, 12. Cases are indeed cited where 
Persian kings have repealed their edicts, but the strongest argument for a change of text seems to lie in the evident 
antithesis between the first and second clauses of 7’. 9. 

10. ws yap Andy ‘BNA. I suggest 6 yp. 

a Macedonian. Vulg. ‘et animo et gente Macedo’. Cf. Esther ix. 24 LN X, which renders by Maxedov the same 
Hebr. expression as in Esther iii. 1 is rendered Bovyatos. The word is no doubt intended to represent Haman as a 
traitor, but it is probably employed as a word held in odium by the Jews, who associated it with Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the hated reversionary in Syria of the Macedonian power. 

an alien. Both ‘Agagite’ and ‘Macedonian’ describe Haman as a foreigner. Cf. also the plot ascribed to 
him inv. 14. His malignity is emphasized by é¢miEevwGets : he had enjoyed the privileges of hospitality. 

11. our father. Cf. Add. B 6andv. 3. For ‘father’ as a complimentary title cp. Witkowski, £#. Priv., p. 50. 

as the second person. Cf. Esther iii. 1; see also 2 Chron. xxvii. 7, and 1 Esdras 111. 7 devrepos xa@tetrar Aapetov, 
Kat ovyyerns A. kAnOnoerat. 

i2. deprive ... kingdom. For Haman’s motive, however, cf. A 17 and Esther iii. 5. See also Esther i. 11. 
It is difficult to see what Haman could hope to gain by the motive attributed to him here and in wv. 14. 

13. benefactor. As recorded in the royal chronicles, Esther vi. 1. Paton writes (p. 245): ‘It was a point of honour 
with the Persian kings to reward promptly and magnificently those who conferred benefits upon them (cf. Her. i11. 138, 
140; v. 11; vill. 85; 1x.107). According to Her. viii. 85 the Persians had a special class of men known as Orosangai, 
or “benefactors of the king”’.’ 

14. these wiles. > rovrwy A. 

transfer. yerafac BN A, petradrdAcbat 44 74 76 106 120 236. 

15. trebly-dyed. tpioadirnpios. Cf. 2 Macc. vill. 34, xv. 3. 
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6 doers, but govern themselves with the most righteous laws, and are sons of the Most High, Most 
Mighty, Living God, who ordereth the kingdom both for us and for our fathers with the most 


exccllent governance. 
17 Ye will do well therefore not to give effect to the letters sent by Haman the son of Hamadathus, 


8 because the man himself who wrought these things has been hanged with all his house at the gate 
of Susa; for God that ruleth over all hath speedily rendered unto him the justice that he merits 
1y Now therefore display the copy of this letter openly in every place, and suffer the Jews to obey 
20 their own laws, and reinforce them so that on the thirteenth day of the twelfth month Adar, on the 

selfsame day, they may defend themselves against those who attacked them in the time of their 
>t affliction: for this day hath the God who ruleth over all made to be unto them @ day of gladness 


instead of the day of destruction for the chosen race. | . 
22 Do ye also therefore, among your commemorative festivals keep z¢ a notable day with all good 
23 cheer, that both now and hereafter it may be a day of salvation to us and to the Persians friendly to 


us, but a memorial of destruction to those who conspire against us. 


5 


24 And every city or country without exception which shall not do according to these commands 
shall fall under our wrath and be destroyed with fire and sword; it shail be rendered not only 
unpassable for men, but also hateful for all time to beasts and birds. 


ADDITION TE 


The interpretation of the Dream of Mordecat. 
1 (x) (4) And Mardocheus said, ‘These things are from God. 


16. sons of the Most High. Cf. Hos. i. 10 LXNX xAn@noovrat kai adroit viot Geov Cavros. The Jews are members of 
the people which God has created as His ‘son’. 
who ordereth. ‘ Darius Hystaspes, the father of Xerxes, was wont to attribute—judging from the inscription 
over his tomb at Naksh-i-Rast4m—all that he had done to the favour of Ormuzd?’ (Sfeaker’s Comm. ad loc.). For 
the likeness between Persian and Jewish language on the subject cf. Ezra i. 3, vil. 21; Dan. iv. 34 ff., vi. 27; Jer. xxvii. 6. 
18. hanged. ¢aravpoo6a, i.e. 7zfaled. Cf. Esther vii. 1o. 
with all his house. Haman’s sons were not actually impaled till the fourteenth day of Adar, though they died 
on the thirteenth day. Cf. Esther ix. 12-14. It was indeed a Persian custom to execute the family with the guilty 
one (cf. Dan. vi. 24), especially in the case of a traitor, but here Haman evidently suffered alone. Cf. Esther vii. 10, 
V1ll. 7, 1X. 10. 
19. display. ¢x@evres. For éxriOéva, a specially Greek-Egyptian word, cf. Esther iil. 14, iv. 8, viit. 13, ix. 14. 
openly. With pera rappyatas cf. Esther vill. 13 6bOarcpoduvas. 
obey their own laws. For vopipos BNA have vépors. The same permission was given by Artaxerxes to Ezra 
(Ezrami, 2c7.). Cf. Jos. Azz. xit, 3. 3. 
20. thirteenth day. So Esther ix. 1, but Add. B 6has fhe fourteenth day. 
the selfsame day. The very day appointed for the destruction of the Jews. Cf. Esther iii. 13, vili. 11. 
21. ruleth over all. 6 €a7i mdvra A 
chosen race. The Jewish fabricator of the decree betrays himself here by an expression that a Persian king 
would not have used. For exAexrds applied to Israel cf. Ps. cv. 6; Isa. xliii. 20. 

22. commemorative festivals, Fritzsche, thinking tpzéy out of place in a decree addressed to Persians, and 
unsuitable In connexion with émwvvpos, which when so used could not bear its full meaning, suggests éy rais émwvodpors 
kAnpwv eoprais, We should thus have xAnpwy as the translation of O35, translating ‘on the feasts known by the 
name of Lots’. The suggestion is good, but not essential. 


j anotable day. Cf. 2 Macc. xv. 36. Translate, supplying ravryy, ‘ Keep it (i.e. the 13th day of Adar) a notable 
ay. 
23. it may be. After gwrnpia many Codd. add 9. 
a day of salvation. TorTnpia stands in antithesis to dzwAeias, and should therefore have this accent; Fritzsche, 
neglecting this, reads owripra (i.e. tepa), but wrongly. The day is to be a ‘ salutary’ day for the Persians, as well as 
a memorial of their king’s deliverance. But they are not called upon to observe the feast in the Jewish way. 


¢€ 


° € a * ~ ° ¢ aS . Ei x i E js nm 
Salvation to us. tipiv X* ipov A. Fritzsche suggests uyziy here ‘for jpiv, which is in harmony with vtpeis at 
beginning of 7. 22. 


24. fire and sword, lit. ‘spear and fire’. 


unpassable ... hateful. Cf. Jer. xxxii. 43, li. 62; Ezek. xxv. 13, XXX. 13. 
for alltime. > eis... ypdvov A. 


ae ON kK. Lhe interpretation of the Dream of Mordecai, x. 1-10. Add. F consists of 10 vu., and is 
aio, tc ee. Shee and is the only one of the six Adds. which is given there in its right place. But while in 
ite Sey eee ston tS position ts correct, it stands in an inverted relation to the uncanonical, Jerome 
eee i nae c ee the Adds. which preceded, and placed them after it in a kind of appendix. Jerome 
ee lana S - the following words which separate it from Esther x. 3: ‘Quae habentur in Hebraeo plena fide 
et oe aec autem quae sequuntur, scripta reperi in editione Vulgata quae Graecorum lingua et litteris con- 
» €t Interim post finem libri hoc capitulum ai a quod iuxta consuetudinem nostram obelo, id est veru, 
2, 
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2(5) ‘For I remember concerning the dream which I saw respecting these things ; and nothing thereot 
is unfulfilled. 


3 (6) ‘The little spring became a river, and there was a light and the sun and much water. 

4(7) ‘The river is Esther, whom the king married and made queen. And the two dragons are I and 

5 (8) Haman. And the nations are those that were gathered together to destroy the name of the Jews. 

6 (9) And my nation, this is Israel, which cried unto God and were saved. And the Lord saved His 
people, and the Lord. delivered us out of all these evils. And the Lord wrought great signs and 
wonders, such as have not been done among the nations. 


» (10) ‘Therefore the Lord made two lots, one for the people of God and the other for all the other 


8 (11) nations ; and these two lots came at the hour and the moment and the day of judging before God 
(for His people) and for all the nations. 


g (12) ‘So God remembered His people, and justified His inheritance. 
10 (13) ‘And these days shall be unto them in the month Adar, on the fourteenth and fifteenth day of the 


same month, with an assembly and joy and gladness before God, from generation to generation for 
ever among His people Israel.’ ; 


11 (xi)(1) In the fourth year of the reign of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, Dositheus, who said he was a priest and 


praenotavimus.’ In LNN Esther this Add. is the concluding portion of the book. Josephus shows no acquaintance 
with either the Dream of Mordecai or its interpretation. 

1. These things, 1.e. the history recorded in the chapters of canonical Esther. 

from God. Cf. Ps. cxvill. 23 (Matt. xxi. 42), of an event determined by God’s providence. 

2. the dream. See Add. A. 

respecting these things. ‘ Haec eadem significantis’, Vulg. The interpretation of the dream in detail occupies 
uu. 3-6. 

3. spring became. The style of this verse is naturally rather abrupt. myyn éyévero N* A seems better than mnyn 7 B. 
Vulg. quite unnecessarily translated ‘the little spring became a river, and was turned into light and the sun, and over- 
flowed into many waters’. There is nothing in the Greek of either the dream or its interpretation to suggest this. 
The elevation of Esther answers to ‘the spring [which] becamea river’, while the safety and Joy of the Jews upon their 
deliverance are pointed to by ‘the light and the sun’ (cf. Esther viii. 16). But cf. Luc. MSS., Arcos cat pas ot éy€évovro 
ros lovdaiots éenidavera tov Oeod. 

4. the two dragons. > dvo A. See Add.A 6. 

5. the nations. See Add. A 6. The suggestion is that the whole world was arrayed against the people of God. 

destroy the name, i.e. the very existence of the Jewish people. 

6. my nation. We should have expected ro de €Ovos 70 dixacov from Add. A 6. 

cried unto God. SeeA 9. 

signs and wonders. Cf. Ps. cxxxv. 9. 

7. Therefore. This verse is omitted by A. . 

two lots. Cf. Esther ii. 7, which shows Haman seeking to obtain a lucky issue by lot; cf. I Sam. xiv. 41. 
Here God’s making two lots means simply that God took into His own arbitrament the decision between His people 
and their enemies. 

8. This verse is omitted by B*, but is inserted in the lower margin. 

came ... before God. Hardly, with Ryssel, that ‘the destinies represented by them were fulfilled’. They 
came before God, and God passed judgement on them. 

moment. xatpov B, cAnpov BAYNA. 

(for His people) and. Fritzsche’s suggestion is good, and has been incorporated into the text. The question 
is of both lots, but the mention of ‘the people’ in v. 9 may be the cause of its omission in 7. 8. ; 

9. justified. Servavit, Old Lat.; mzserfus est, Vulg. But the meaning is the characteristic meaning of d:xacory, 
cf. Deut. xxv. 1; Sir. xill. 22 ‘ pronounced their cause righteous ’. 

10. fourteenth and fifteenth day. «airy mevtr. > N* A* (kai tye xac’ N°2™B), The actual day of deliverance 
was the 13th day of Adar, but the fact of the observance of the festival on the 14th and 15th days caused Jewish 
writers to seek for an explanation. 

The explanation as given in Esther ix. 16-19 is as follows: the Jews in the provinces avenged themselves on the 
13th Adar, and rested on the 14th; but the Jews in Shushan required two days for their vengeance, and did not rest 
till the 15th Adar. 

The 14th day was the principal day, and is referred to in 2 Macc. xv. 36 as 7 Mapdoyatkn npepa. . . 

11. Esther and the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach are the only books of the Greek O. T. which offer any information 
as to their authorship and date. 

The objection has been raised against the authenticity of this subscription that it represents the author of the 
version as a Palestinian Jew, whereas his speech has an Egyptian colour; but his name * Lysimachus son of Ptole- 
maeus’ suggests a distinctly Egyptian origin, and it is legitimate to assume that he was an Egyptian Jew who through 
residence at Jerusalem became acquainted with this Hebrew J/egi//ah, and having acquired a knowledge of Hebrew, 
sought to benefit his Egyptian brethren by providing them with a Greek version. ; 

It is indeed impossible to say whether the subscription was appended by the translator of the canonical Hebrew 
portions, or by the author or incorporator of the Additions ; but there is nothing in the subscription to make us hesitate 
to accept its witness. The Wisdom of the Son of Sirach was translated 132 B.C., and it is probable that Hebrew 
Esther was translated about the same time. . 

It used to be thought that the date indicated by the subscription was 178 B.C., Ptolemy Philometor, who reigned 
at that period, being well disposed towards the Jews. But further investigation has shown that of the four Ptolemies 
who were married to a Cleopatra orily one (Ptolemy VIII, Soter II], Lathyrus) was married to a Cleopatra in the 
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a Levite, and Ptolemaeus his son brought in to Egypt the Epistle of Phrurai Aeve set forth, which 
they said was ¢ve, and that Lysimachus the son of Ptolemaeus, of the dwellers in Jerusalem, had 


interpreted it. 


fourth year of his reign. The date therefore is plainly 114 B.C. (see Jacob, ‘ Das Buch Esther be1den LXX,’ in Z4 TI, 


1890, p. 241 ff.). 

This entire verse is omitted by the Luc. MSS. (except 19) and Old Lat. 

In the fourth year, i.e. 114 B.C. 

Epistle of Phrurai. @povpat B, Ppovpata N* A, cf. Jos. Amz. xi. 6.13, Ppovpin N°. The ‘Epistle’ does not 
refer merely to the instructions of Esther ix. 20-28, but to the whole Book of Esther, which is regarded as an Epistle 
from Mordecai to the Jewish people concerning the feast of Purim. 

For the connexion of the feast of Purim (Phrurim) with the Persian Farvardigdn, the Feast of the Dead, cf. 
Paton, Zsz. pp. 84-87. , 

of the dwellers. ray évy B&, but Fritzsche and Lagarde read ror. 

After the last word in v. 11 BNA have the subscription "Eo @np. 
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